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PREFACE. 

The  compilation  of  this  the  1st  volume  of  the  Glossary 
of  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Punjab  and  North-West  Prontier 
Province  has  occupied  my  leisure  since  the  year  1903  when 
the  Ethnographic  Survey  of  India  was  inaugurated  by  the 
late  Sir  Herbert  Risley.  Pourfceen  years  may  appear  a long 
tirce  to  have  spent  on  this  compilation,  but  the  leisure  of  an 
official  in  India  is  necessarily  limited  and  I feel  that  another 
four  or  five  years  might  with  advantage  have  been  devoted 
to  arranging  my  material  better  and  completing  various 
lines  of  enquiry.  I may  for  instance  cite  the  section  on 
Hinduism,  especifilly  on  Hinduism  in  the  Himalayas,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  painfully  incomplete  and  is  probably 
inaccurate.  The  enquiries  made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Emerson, 
I.G.S.,  in  the  Bashahr  State  show  that  many  primitive  cus- 
toms which  have  been  more  or  less  worked  into  the  various 
forms  of  Hinduism  survive  in  that  part  of  the  Himalayas 
and  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  similar  survivals  could 
be  discovered  by  keen-witted  officers  in  Kulu,  Chamba  and 
elsewhere.  Officers  who  are  gifted  with  flair  often  discover 
matters  of  historical  and  ethnographical  importance  which 
their  less-talented  predecessors  have  overlooked,  despite  all 
their  efforts  to  add  to  our  knowledge.  Mr.  G.  0.  L.  Howell, 
I.O.S.,  has,  for  example,  unearthed  some  valuable  historical 
facts  regarding  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Makarasa  in  Kulu 
and  the  old  Tibetan  trade-routes  in  that  valley.  He  has 
shown  that  these  trade-routes  have  left  their  influence  on  the 
ethnical  constituents  of  that  part  of  the  Himalayas  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  facts  of  equal  interest  await  sagacious 
investigators  in  other  parts  of  these  Provinces.  But  too 
often  during  the  fourteen  years  that  I have  been  occupied  in 
my  enquiries  I have  felt  that  as  an  official  my  leisure  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  them,  and  I have  also  felt 
that  other  officers  also  had  little  or  no  leisure  to  supplement 
my  materials.  I feel  that  one  of  the  greatest  perils  which 
awaits  an  investigator  in  India  is  the  temptation  to  overlook 
points  which  come  within  his  personal  observation  and  to 
shirk  personal  inquiry,  because  it  involves  personal  responsi- 
bility. One  always  likes  to  have  ‘ authority  ’ to  cite  for  a 
fact  or  its  explanation.  But  I have  also  felt  the  truth  that 
there  is  in  India  ^ neither  collaborator  nor  substitute  in  official 
life,’  as  Mr.  J.  0.  Jack,  I.O.S.,  and  temporarily  of  the  Eoyal 
Pield  Artillery,  expresses  the  isolation  which  an  investigator 
must  always  feel  in  India.  Hence  I trust  that  the  present 
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volume  will  be  acceptable  not  as  a work  on  the  religious  and 
social  observance  of  the  Punjab  people  so  much  as  a compila- 
tion of  raw  material  on  Avhich  fuller  and  more  systematic 
investigations  may  be  based.  This  volume  has  been  pieced 
together  as  material  came  to  hand  and  as  new  books  and 
writings  came  to  my  notice.  Por  example  in  writing  on 
Jainism  I laboured  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  hav- 
ing Mrs.  Sinclair  Stevenson’s  w'ork  The  JBLeai^t  of  Jainism 
to  refer  to  before  that  section  had  been  printed.  That  valu- 
able work  only  appeared  in  1916.  The  section  on  Islam  is 
to  my  great  regret  very  incomplete,  because  when  I began 
to  compile  it  I had  no  conception  of  the  wealth  of  material 
which  existed  to  throw  light  on  the  continuity  of  Islamic 
thought  and  tradition  from  mediaeval  times  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  An  Indian  friend  has  proposed  to  translate  this 
section  into  Urdu  and  publish  it  separately  with  a view  to 
the  collection  of  additional  material  and  the  correction  of 
the  numerous  errors  into  which  I must  have  fallen.  I hope 
that  this  proposal  will  materialise  and  that  some  day  an 
Indian  scholar  with  a competent  knowledge  of  Arabic  and 
Islamic  religious  literature  will  write  a work  which  will 
altogether  supersede  the  fragment  which  I have  been  able  to 
compile.  Hinduism  is  so  vast  a subject  that  I do  not  think 
any  one  inquirer  could  do  justice  to  it.  It  appears  to  me  for 
example  that  a thoroughly  scientific  study  of  the  worship)  of 
Devi  would  be  of  immense  interest  and  importance  not  only 
as  a contribution  to  the  history  of  Hinduism  but  also  as  a 
chapter  in  the  evolution  of  human  thought.  The  excellent 
series  of  booklets  on  the  religious  life  of  India  inaugurated 
_by  the  Hight  Eevd.  Dr.  Whitehead,  Bishop  of  Madras,  in 
Ihe  Village  Gods  of  South  India,  will  provide  an  investiga- 
tor with  materials  for  such  studies,  but  in  the  history  of 
such  cults  as  those  of  Devi  a vast  deal  remains  to  be  done 
and  the  same  remark  will  doubtless  apply  to  the  forthcom- 
ing studies  on  Vaishnavism,  the  Shaiva  Siddhanta  and 
kindred  topics.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  J.  P.  Vogel  is 
taking  up  the  study  of  Naga- worship  which  fully  merits 
scientific  examination  and  analysis.  I for  one  do  not 
regard  Naga-deities  as  the  idols  of  a primitive  or  degraded 
superstition.  Just  as  Islam  has  its  unseen  world,  so  pre- 
Buddhist  India  had  evolved  a belief  in  an  under-world  of 
spiritual  or  immaterial  beings  who  manifested  themselves  in 
two  main  things  that  came  from  the  earth,  the  serpent  and 
the  stream.  Both  are  associated  with  fertility,  as  the  earth 
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is  the  mother  of  vegetation  and  the  sun  its  father.^  But  on 
this  simple  basis  of  mefcaphorically  explained  fact  metaphysi- 
cal thought  has  built  up  endless  theories  which  find  expres-  * 
sion  in  an  infinite  range  of  popular  beliefs  as  well  as  in 
philosophic  literature.  The  only  way  in  which  the  mazes  of 
Hindu  thought  can  ever  be  made  intelligible  ta  the  Western 
mind  will  be  by  a scientific  systematization  of  each  phase  of 
that  thought.^ 

I have  not  attempted  to  write  an  introductory  essay 
on  caste,  but  I may  commend  to  the  reader’s  notice  the 
valuable  chapter  so  entitled  in  the  late  Mr,  B.  V.  Russell’s 
work  on  The  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Cerdral  Provinces  of 
India.  The  more  one  studies  castes  in  the  works  of 
Nesfield,  Ibbetson,  Risley  and  other  writers  the  more  one 
sees,  I think,  that  caste  like  law  may  be  defined  as  a 
function  of  economics.  In  the  lower  groups  of  Indian 
society  this  function  is  easily  recognised  and  it  is  prac- 
tically the  only  function  which  caste  expresses.  In  the 
higher  castes  the  function  is  not  so  transparently  clear  but 
examination  seldom  fails  to  reveal  that  it  is  the  dominant 
function  and  always  the  originating  function.  But  the 
history  of  caste  closely  resembles  the  history  of  law. 
Human  society  begins  by  organising  itself  in  the  manner 
most  efPective  to  produce  material  results  and  defend  itself 
against  its  enemies.  Thus  caste  in  its  inception  embodies, 
as  Sister  N’ivedita  has  pointed  out,  the  conception  of  na- 
tional duty.  But  duty  carries  with  it  certain  privileges. 
The  man  who  does  his  duty  to  society  is  justly  entitled  to 
his  reward.  The  tenant-in-chief  who  held  land  in  feudal 
England  under  the  King  held  his  lands  as  a reward  for  and 
as  a condition  ol:  the  military  service  which  he  was  bound 
to  render  to  the  State  in  time  of  need.  But  a'right  con- 
tingent on  the  performance  of  a duty  always  seems  to  tend 
to  become  an  absolute  and  unconditioned  privilege.  The 
feudal  right  or  tenure  passes  into  an  indefeasible  right  of 
property  which  belongs  to  the  holder  adversely  to  the  State 
as  well  as  to  his  feilow-subjects.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  history  of  caste  has  followed  a very  similar  line  of  develop- 
ment. Caste  privileges  begin  as  a reward  for  services  ren-  * 
dered  or  due  to  be  rendered.  In  course  of  time  the  obliga- 

To  cite  one  of  the  scores  of  parallels  which  might  he  cited  Athena  born  hy^  the 
waters  of  Trito  was  at  first  a water-goddess  and  lhen  a goddess  of  iiTigatiou,  Associated 
with  the  Erlchthoulos  snake,  she  finds  her  prototype  in  the  snake-goddess  of  the  shrine- 
depository  of  the  Minoan  palace  of  Kuossos  in  Crete,  so  that  the  principle  on  which  her 
cult  is  founded  is  of  great  antiquity  : Kaiues  Smith,  Qreeh  Art  and  National  Life, 
1914,  f.  190. 
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tion  to  render  service  is  forgotten,  or  at  any  rate  less 
keenly  felt  than  it  was  originally,  and  so  by  degrees  privileges 
are  established  without  any  corresponding  obligations.  I do 
not  think  that  any  novelty  can  be  claimed  for  this  view,  but  I 
think  that  the  parallel  suggested  is  a new  one.  I will  not 
attempt  to  work  it  out  in  any  detail,  but  I may  give  an 
instance  of  its  practical  working.  The  Hon’ble  Mr.  H.  J. 
Maynard,  I.O.S.,  has  pointed  out  in  a paper  read  before  the 
Punjab  Historical  Society  that  Indian  Pajas  used  caste  and 
the  governing  bodies  of  caste  as  administrative  agents. 
Not  only  did  they  do  so  but  in  all  probability  they  created 
governing  bodies  within  the  caste  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. They  probably  used  what  lay  to  hand,  but  where 
they  found  no  agency  ready  to  hand  they  created  or  de- 
veloped new  institutions  on  existing  and  customary  lines. 
The  result  was  that  new  castes  could  be  created,  old  castes 
promoted  and  existing  castes  sub-divided  by  the  creation  of 
privileged  sub-castes  within  them.  But  the  political  con- 
ditions of  India  being  what  they  are  the  privileges  thus 
bestowed  seem  to  have  remained,  when  the  justification  for 
their  existence  had  long  been  forgotten,  in  a small  State 
like  Kahliir  the  Paja  probably  promoted  the  outcaste  Koli  to 
a recognised  status  within  the  pale  of  caste  because  he  needed 
his  services  as  a soldier : whereas  the  Katoch  Paja  refused 
to  remove  the  ban  on  the  Kolis  of  a tract  like  Pdjgiri, 
where  the  clan  is  pretty  numerous  because  he  had  no  need 
of  their  services  in  a military  capacity.^  Where  the  Paja 
was  autocratic  or  powerful  and  above  all  where  he  had  a 
divine  power  behind  him,  he  could  bestow  the  thread  of 
caste,  even  it  would  seem,  on  individuals ; and  doubtless 
he  could,  in  extreme  cases,  resume  his  grant.  Put  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  East,  just  as  it  was  of  the  West, 
that  privileges  tend  to  become  hereditary  even  where  they 
are  not  conferred  expressly  in  tail  or  remainders  and  we 
rarely,  if  ever,  hear  of  degradation  from  caste  being  made 
by  royal  authority.  Within  itself  caste  is  democratic  and 
intensely  jealous  of  its  privileges.  It  is  no  doubt  ever 
ready  to  expel  offending  members,  especially  women  who 
offend  against  its  moral  code,  and  to  split  itself  up  into 
sub -castes  which  observe  its  canons  with  greater  or  less 
rigour.  But  nearly  all  the  forces  at  work  combine  to  main- 
tain privileges  rather  than  enforce  duties.  And  by  a very 

1 The  late  Sir  James  Lyall  says  the  negotiations  have  always  fallen  through  ‘ because  the 
bribe  offered  was  not  sufficient.  ’ We  may  conjecture  that  in  earlier  times  military  necessity 
might  have  even  compelled  the  Katoch  Raja  to  adopt  as  liberal  a policy  as  was  imposed  on 

Kahldr, 
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similar  process  law  degenerates  into  legalism,  which  preaches 
the  values  of  individual  rights  and  ignores  the  couutervailing 
duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  State. 

The  history  of  the  Brahman  ' caste  '—which  is  by  a 
current  and  invincible  fallacy  regarded  as  the  highest  of 
all — illustrates  both  the  processes.  Beyond  all  question  the 
title  or  status  of  a B;;ahman  was  originally  to  be  earned  by 
scholarship  or  a holy  life,  but  when  the  status  became 
hereditary  all  inducement  to  attain  its  qualifications  dis- 
appeared. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Brahman,  when  unable  to 
make  a living  by  begging  alms,  enters  domestic  service, 
especially  as  a cook.^  Yet  we  do  not  hear  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  learning  by  the  Brahmans  as  a caste  ever  brought 
upon  them  any  ruler's  displeasure  or  involved  them  in 
forfeiture  of  the  privileges  bestowed  on  them.  No  doubt 
we  find  very  many  instances  of  Brahmans  whose  status  is 
mediocre  or  even  debased.  But  the  degradation  is  always  • 
due  to  economic  necessity  or  the  acceptance  of  contaminating 
functions.  The  cultivating  Brahmans  of  Kdngra  and  the 
Jumna  valley  have  been  driven  to  the  plough  by  the  pressure 
of  want  and  the  Maha  Brahman  has  been  compelled  by 
hunger  to  accept  offerings  which  are  at  once  unclean  and 
uncanny.  But  the  higher  groups  of  the  caste  still  retain  all 
their  sanctity,  inviolability  and  other  privileges  which  as  in- 
dividuals few  of  them  would  have  earned  by  their  attainments. 

The  latest  writer  ^ on  the  origin  of  caste  contends  that 
the  system  must  have  been  found  in  existence  when  the 
Aryan  immigrants  made  their  irruption  into  India  and  pro- 
ceeded with  their  conquests.  He  also  surmises  that  at  the 
outset  the  system  had  for  its  object  the  due  adjustment  of 
sexual  relations,  that  the  measures  adopted  with  this  view 
were  found  to  promote  economy,  benevolence,  and  morality 
and  have  accordingly  been  adopted  by  the  Hindu  religious 
authorities  and  been  strengthened  by  religious  ceremonial. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  pre-Aryan  races  of  India 
had  evolved  the  rudiments  of  a caste  system,^  but  such 

^ Punjab  Census  Report,  1902,  p,  371.  But  the  progressive  Muhidl  Brahmans,  who  hav  ® 
e-chewed  all  priestly  functions,  are  not  hamperel  by  any  prejudices  against  similar  employ* 
ment  and  thrive  in  the  professions  and  in  Government  service. 

^ Mr.  A.  H.  Benton,  I.C.S.  (Retired),  iu  Moril  I nst  toilet  ion  and  Caste  Problems, 

1917,  pp.  20  and  17. 

3 76.,  pp.  18,  20  aui  21.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Dravidians  had  class  dis" 
tinctions  even  if  they  ha  I not  ' caRes  ’ in  the  Hindu  souje.  ludead,  the  difficulty  i?  to 
find  any  soeiety  ^vhich  has  not  sueh  distinctions  and  does  not  enforce  restrictions  on  mar- 
riage on  their  basis. 
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Dravidian  or  Eolarian  tribes  as  exhibit  suoh  rudi- 
ments seem  to  have  failed  signally  in  legislating  against 
immorality  in  sexual  matters  In  the  mast  highly  developed 
and  organised  castes  it  may  be  that  the  rules  regulating 
marriage  within  the  caste  but  prescribing  all  kinds  of  ex- 
oo'amous,  isogamons^  and  hypogamous  restrictions  in  unions 
between  the  various  sections  and  groups  into  which  the  caste 
has  divided  itself  were  intended  to  adjust  sexual  or  connubial 
relations.  But  if  that  was  their  intention  they  have  proved 
remarkably  unsuccessful  in  practice,  and  they  seem  to  afford 
a remarkable  proof  of  the  theorem  suggested  that  rales  which 
human  society  devises  for  its  protection  and  conservation  soon 
become  fetters  which  hamper  its  development  and  ensure 
its  degeneration.  If  Hindu  social  reformers  framed  regula- 
tions designed  to  promote  sexual  relations  which  would  be 
socially  wholesome  and  eugenically  effective  they  must  have 
been  disappointed  to  find  that  they  only  created  the  insti- 
tution of  Kulinism,  not  only  in  Bengal  but  in  the  Punjab 
and  not  only  among  Brahmans  but  among  Khatris,  Sial 
Rajputs,  and  other  castes,  over-producing  brides  in  one  group 
and  not  leaving  enough  to  meet  the  demand  in  another.  But 
to  write  The  basis  and  starting  point  of  the  whole  system 
are  obviously  the  fact  that  the  community  consists  of  sec- 
tions, the  memb:}rs  of  which  are  under  agreement  to  ex- 
chano’e  brides  with  each  other  on  certain  customary  condi- 
tions. These  sections  have  not  been  formed  by  priests  or 
rulers  but  solely  by  the  members  among  themselves,  either 
subsisting  from  of  old  or  varied  from  time  to  time  of  fresh 
consent.  Priests  and  rulers,  if  they  were  ever  so  anxious, 
could  not  produce  such  associations.  The  need  for  brides 
was  one  that  had  to  be  met  somehow,  if  the  existence  of 
the  community  was  to  be  continued.  If  we  scan  the  bene- 
fits, which  are  derived  from  the  caste  system,  as  above  set 
forth,  we  shall  not  find  a single' one,  which  would  compel 
peoxdeto  bestir  themselves  and  take  action  to  secure  it,  save 
this  one.  They  were,  however,  obliged  by  necessity  to  under- 
take the  solution  of  the  problem— How  to  find  brides  when 
wanted  ? ” ^ — seems  to  postulate  the  division  of  the  community  * 
into  ^-^roups  before  any  social  problems  affecting  inter-marri- 
ao*e  arose.  The  simplest  solution  of  the  matrimonial  difficulties 
A^hich  exist  under  the  caste  system  and  mostly  inconsequence 
of  its  complexities  would  be  its  abolition.  As  a matter  of  fact 
exchanges  of  brides  are  far  from  universal  and  their  purchase 

^ Mr  A.  II.  Benton,  I.C.S.  (Retired),  in  Indian  Moral  Instruction  and 
Problems,  1917,  pp.  17-18. 
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is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  rule,  at  any  rate  in  the  Punjab. 
The  purchase  of  a bride  is  an  economic  need  as  well  as  a 
social  necessity,  and  her  price  tends  more  and  more  to  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  It  can  hardly 
be  imagined  that  the  oris^inal  division  into  a few  castes  was 
based  on  anything  but  function.  It  is  singularly  unfortunate 
that  we^do  not  know  what  were  the  ‘ eighteen  elements  of 
the  State’  of  the  Kashmir  and  Chamba  inscriptions/  whether 
they  were  occupational  groups  or  tribes,  but  they  can  hardly 
have  been  anything  bul  functional  groups.  But  the  origin 
of  caste  is  a matter  of  academic  interest  rather  than  of 
pressing  importance  when  we  are  considering  its  utility. 
Let  ic  be  assumed  that  unequal  matrimonial  transactions 
are  the  exception  and  exchanges  of  brides  on  equal  terms 
the  rule,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  restrictions  on  the 
free  choice  of  a bride  operate  for  good  under  modern 
conditions  ? The  restraints  seem  to  have  been  imposed  in 
order  to  ensure  purity  of  blood  by  a conquering  race  or  a 
succession  ,of  invading  tribes.  But  once  the  fashion  was 
set  it  became  capable  of  endless  amplification  and  capricious 
modification.  Society  fell  a victim  to  its  rules,  just  as  it  is 
sacrificed  to  legal  formuhe  which  when  they  were  forged  made 
for  progress  but  Avhich  under  changed  conditions  and  altered 
ideals  rivet  obsolete  institutions  on  generations  which  had 
no  say  in  their  designing.  Moreover  the  rules  of  caste 
seem  to  go  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case,  if  they 
Avere  designed  to  facilitate  the  AAife-supply.  The  rules 
restricting  smoking  and  eating  with  and  taking  food  and 
water  from  the  hands  of  a lower  caste  seem  entirely  super- 
fluous if  child-marriage  presents  any  individual  selection 
of  a partner  for  life,  and  they  can  only  accentuate  and 
embitter  a cleavage  Avhicli  is  already  sufficiently  marked. 
Whatever  the  origins  of  caste  may  have  been  and  hoAvever 
expedient  its  codes  of  rules  and  restrictions  may  once  have 
been,  its  apologist  can  hardly  deny  that  they  now  regard 
man  as  made  for  caste  and  not  caste  as  made  for  man. 

A veiy  striking  example  of  the  sanctity  which  once 
attached  to  caste  is  also  cited  by  Mr,  Benton.  " Diodorus  says 
that  the  whole  agricultural  class  was  sacred  and  inviolable, 
insomuch  that  they  could  carry  on  their  operations  in  perfect 
security,  while  liosiile  armies  Avere  contending  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  : neither  side  dared  to  molest  or  to 

* The  system  extended  as  far  east  as  Kulu  for  a proverb  says  : ^ All  the  18  castes  are 

ii  Xagar ; ’ Diack,  KuhiJii  Dialect,  p.  33. 
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damage  agricultural  property.  ^ Such  a rule  seems  to  have 
been  based  on  an  instinctive  or  far’sighted  view  that  the 
destruction  of  the  food-supply,  even  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  would  recoil  on  the  destroyer’s  own  head.  The 
economic  importance  of  the  cultivator  made  his  function 
semi  sacred  - but  only  for  a time.  The  rule  did  not  become 
permanent  nor  was  it  apparently  observed  universally  even 
in  India.  So  rules  however  humane  and  foreseeing  are  not 
always  adopted,  but  a rule  once  adopted  may  flourish  like 
a green  banyan  tree  and  encumber  the  ground.  It  seems  at 
least  as  difficult  for  the  East  to  eliminate  the  waste  products 
of  its  thought  as  it  is  for  the  West.  ‘ It  is  a historical  fact 
that  human  thinking  has  been  enormously  improved  by  the 
invention  of  logical  rules  in  the  past.’  But  we  have  out- 
grown some  of  them  and  ‘ Aristotle’s  formal  syllogistic 
scheme  seems  to  us  now  so  poor  and  clumsy  that  any  insis- 
tence upon  it  is  a hindrance  rather  than  a furtherance  to 
Thought.’ 2 

I have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  deal  with  such  latter- 
day  movements  as  the  Arya  Samaj  or  the  Ahmadiyas  The 
literature  on  these  topics  is  already  voluminous.  Scholars 
like  Dr«  H.  Griswold  have  discussed  the  Arya  Samaj  in  The 

of  Beligion  and  Ethics,  and  The  Arya  Samaj, 
an  account  of  its  aims,  doctrines  and  activities  by  Lajpat 
Bai  adds  many  details  that  merit  profound  study.  But  the 
object  of  the  Ethnographic  Survey  was  not  the  discussion  of 
modernist  or  up-lift  movements  so  much  as  the  rescue  from 
oblivion  of  much  that  roust  else  have  perished  before  it  was 
brouG-ht  to  record.  To  the  ethnographer  the  principal  in- 
terest in  a work  like  the  one  just  cited  lies  in  its  attitude 
towards  the  niyoga,  a custom  of  immense  antiquity  which 
has  a certain  sociological  'value.  It  is  defensible  on  the 
oTOund  that  the  continuity  of  the  family  is  so  essential 
that  the  need  to  ensure  it  should  override  individual  jea- 
lousies or  inclinations.  It  is  also  interesting  to  the  student 
as  illustrating  the  impossibility  of  escape  from  national  tem- 
perament, Just  as  character  is  fate,  so  racial  temperament 
seems,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  to  influence  the  forms  of 
its  social  institutions.  A strongly  individualistic  race  would 
not  produce  women  willing  to  accept  certain  forms  of  the 
niyoga  or  other  institutions  which  lower  their  social  value. 
But  the  Indian  tendency  to  merge  the  individual  in  the 

lOp.  cit.,  p.  23,  citing  Mc’Crindle's  Ancient  India,  p.  33. 

2 Graham  Wallas,  The  Great  Society,  1914,  p.  226. 
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group  is  just  as  inevitable,  given  a country  exposed  to 
incessant  invasion,  as  the  evolution  of  a caste  system  from 
economic  needs. 

Inquiries  into  religious  beliefs,  social  usages  and  custom 
too  often  ignore  what  is  already  known  and  start  with  the 
supposition  that  the  field  of  investigation  is  still  virgin  soil. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  an  investigator  to  find 
out  first  what  work  has  been  done  and  to  build  on  that, 
instead  of  starting  afresh.  Por  example,  several  very  full 
and  apparently  exhaustive  accounts  of  customs  in  Kulu 
have  reached  me,  but  a reference  to  Sir  Alexander  Diack’s 
KuMhi  Dialect  of  Hindi  shows  that  many  usages  and  institu- 
tions must  have  existed  and  may  still  survive  in  that  sub- 
division which  my  correspondents  do  not  mention.  The 
glossary  in  that  work  tells  us  that  cross-betrothaP  exists 
under  the  name  of  dori  desi  (p.  60)  and  that  a cash  payment 
called  hadojph^n  (p.  48)  is  by  the  parents  of  the  older  fiancee 
to  compensate  for  the  excess  of  her  age  over  that  of  the 
younger.  The  system  of  working  for  a bride  exists,  as  to 
earn  a wife  by  labouring  for  her  father  is  ghdlnd  (p.  62). 
Old  maids  are  not  unknown,  as  land  set  aside  for  an  unmarri- 
ed female  of  a family  is  called  pharogal  (p.  84).  No  term  for 
a best  man  is  traceable,  but  a bridesmaid  is  halhari  (p.  49).  It 
is  common  for  a bride  to  stipulate  that  her  husband  shall  not 
marry  a rival  wife  (saukan)  (p.  89)  except  under  certain 
circumstances,  such  as  her  proving  barren,  and  when  a hus- 
band takes  a second  wife  he  has  to  pay  her  compensation 
called  bhor  pit  (p.  52).^  Married  women  hold  private  pro- 
perty called  chheti  (p.  56).  Adultery  was  mulcted  in  a 
fine,  rand  (p.  86 . , payable  to  the  injured  husband.  Abduction 
of  a married  woman  was  of  two  kinds  or  possibly  degrees, 
for  the  seducer  who  eloped  with  his  neighbour’s  wife  and 
settled  the  matter  with  him  was  not  obliged  to  cross  the  border 
and  was  called  nian  kam  (p.  80),  while  he  who  absconded 
with  her  across  the  border  was  dhudl  kar  u (p.  59).  Legiti- 
macy was  a question  of  degree. 

’ Apparently  limited  to  cases  where  a brother  and  sister  are  betrothed  to  a sister  and 
brother. 

^ Such  an  agreement  would  probably  be  void  under  section  26  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act 
which  18  taken  from  the  draft  Civil  Code  of  New  York.  Literally  construed  it  has  been 
taken  to  void  all  agreements  in  restraint  of  polygamy  : see  Pollock  and  Mulla’s  El.  1913, 
p.  166.  The  history  of  the  section  and  the  construction  placed  upon  it  are  pregnant  with 
warning. 
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FINAL  LIST  OF  ADDENDA,  CORRIGENDA  AND 
CROSS-REFERENCES. 

Vol,  IIj  Page  1— 

Add  under  Abdal  : 

See  also  Vol,  I,  p.  534  supra* 

Page  3,  insert  ; — 

Adreh.  Formerly  a powerful  clan  but  almost  annihilated  by  the 
Gakkbars,  the  Adra  or  Adren  hold  7 villages  in  tahsil  Gn  jar  Khan  : 
Cracroft^s  Rawalpindi  Sett.  Rep.,  § 318. 

Aghort  : the  word  is  variously  derived  (1)  from  Sanskr.  gho’',  hide- 
, ous  and  is  really  gJioii : or  (2)  ivom  anhor,  ‘without  fear,  ^ an 
epithet  of  Shiva.^  These  cannibal  faqirs  are  also  called  Aghor- 
panthi,  and  appear  to  be  sometimes  confused  with  the  Oghar, 
See  under  Jogi,  at  p.  404,  Vol.  II,  also. 

Page  9 — 

Add  under  Akali  : — 

For  the  Bibeki  Akalis  see  Vol.  I,  p.  729  supra. 

Page  13 — 

Anbarya,  a body-servant:  Mandi  G izHteer,  App.  VII,  p.  16. 

Page  13 — 

Ardasia,  a Sikh  title : 

ARGHtJN  : see  Tarkhan  (3)  in  Vol.  III.  Argun,  the  offspring  of  a 
Chahzang  by  a Lohar  woman.  Should  a Chahzang  take  a woman 
of  that  caste  into  his  house  he  will  be  considered  as  having  done 
wrong,  but  other  Chahzangs  will  eat  from  his  hand.  An  Argun 
will  marry  with  a Lohar  : Kulu  Gazetteer,  1883-84,  p.  130. 

Page  34 — 

AtIt,  a sect  of  Jogis  who  considered  themselves  released  from  world- 
ly restraints:  Macauliffe,  Sikh  Religion,  I.,  p.  163. 

Atri,  see  under  SoTWi. 

Page  31 — 

Babla  (3)  a section  of  the  Sirkikhel.  See  under  Hathi  Khel,  and 
on  p.  330  read  Tobla  for  Tohla,  and  Babla  for  Bahia  : Bannu 
Gazetteer,  1907,  p.  56. 

ip.  N.  Q.,  I.,  §§  375,  365  and  41.  In  P.  N.  Q.,  III.,  i 205,  an  acconnt  of  their  origin 

is  given,  but  it  dees  not  appear  to  be  known  in  the  Punjab. 
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Page  33— 

Insert  after  BaGHUR 

Bagial  (Janjua) — see  Bngial. 

Insert  after  BXgri  : — 

Bagshi  or  Bags!  = in  the  Simla  Hills  except  in  Bashahr  and 

Knmharsain  : P.  Tika  Ram  J oshi^  Piety,  of  Pahdri  in  J.  A,  S.  B.^ 
1911,  p.  184.  The  term  seems  a corruption  of  bakhahi. 

Page  35 — 

Bai,  see  under  Hathikhel. 

Page  36— 

Under  BatbAgi  add  : — 

Thedi  Singh,  Raja  of  Kulu,  c.  1753,  granted  lands  to  militant  Bai- 
ragis  : Lyall,  Kangra  (S.  A.,  § 82. 

Page  39 — 

Bakhshish  sddhs,  a term  applied  to  two  Sikh  sects,  the  Ajit  Mai 
and  Dakhni  Rai  sddhs,  because  their  founders  received  the  hakJish 
or  gift  of  apostleship  from  the  Guru  (which  Guru  ?) . The  fol- 
lowers of  Ajit  Mai,  who  was  a wasand  or  tax-gatherer,  have  a 
gaddi  at  Fatehpur.  Those  of  Dakhni  Rai,  a Sodhi,  have  a gaddi 
described  to  be  at  G JiarancJio  or  Philman  dd  nagrdn  vichh. 

Bakkar,  see  under  Hathikhel, 

Page  40 — 

Bakka  Khel,  probably  the  most  criminal  tribe  on  tho  Bannu 
border.  A branch  of  the  Utmanzai  Darwesh  Khel  Wazirs,  they 
have  three  main  sections,  Takhti,  Narmi  and  Sardi.  The  first  are 
both  the  most  numerous  and  wealthy,  possessing  extensive  settle- 
ments in  Shawal.  The  Mahsuds  are  encroaching  year  by  year  on 
the  hill  territory  of  the  tribe  and  driving  them  to  the  plains,  in 
which  their  settlements  lie  about  the  month  of  the  Tochi  Pass, 
Much  impoverished  of  late  by  fines  etc.  Bannu  Gazetteer^  1907, 
p.  57. 

Page  56 — 

Add  under  Baloch  : — 

The  Baloch  of  the  Sandal  Bar  are  mainly  J atoi,  but  at  some  places 
there  are  Chaddrars,  Gadgors  and  even  Kharrals  who,  from  work- 
ing with  camels,  are  called  Baloch.  The  Baloch  almost  always 
form  their  raJind  as  a square  facing  inward,  the  mosque  and 
common  kitchen  being  in  the  middle. 

In  Muzaffargarh  the  Gopangs,  Chandias  (two  of  the  principal  tribes) , 
Ghazlanis  and  Sarbanis  have  the  worst  of  characters,  but  are  no 
worse  than  the  neighbouring  Jats  : Gazetteer^  1908,  p.  65, 
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Page  56 — 

Banda- PANTHi.  The  followers  of  Banda  Bair%T  are  said  to  form 
a sect  in  the  south-west  of  the  Punjab  : Cunningham’s  Hid. 
of  the  Sikhs j p.  378. 

Page  57— 

Under  BangAli  add  : — The  Bangali  septs  include  Banbi,  Gharo, 
Lodar,  iV[a(n)dahar,  Qalandar,  Kharechar  and  Teli.  The  Ban- 
galis  also  affect  Baba  Kalu  of  Pachnangal^  the  saint  of  the 
Jhiwars. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Baba  Goda’s  son  Ishar  went  to  Bengal 
and  there  married  Ligao,  a Bengali  woman — so  he  was  out- 
casted  : Ha^id-book  of  Criminal  Tribes , pp.  34-5. 

Page  6^ — 

Under  BanjAha  insert : — 

The  Banjaras  are,  Briggs  observes,  first  mentioned  in  Muhammadan 
history  in  Niamat-ulla^s  Tdrikli-i-Khdn-J ab dn-Lodi  under  the 
year  1505  A.  D.  [ when  their  non-arrival  compelled  Sultan 
Sikandar  to  send  out  Azam  Humayun  to  bring  in  supplies,  ] as 
purveyors  to  the  army  of  Sultan  Sikandar  in  Rajputana  : E.  H. 
I.,  V.,  p.  100. 

The  feminine  is  Banjaran  or  Banjari,  i.g.  Vanjaran,  Vanjari. 

Banot^,  Banatjt^,  a commission  agent. 

B%s-PHOE,-tor,  s.  m.  The  name  of  a caste  who  work  in  bamboos. 

B%th,  a scullion  : Mandi  Gazetteer^  App,  VII, 

B^nwayyA^  s.  m.  a manufacturer. 

Page  64 — 

To  Bar  add  -See  under  Tharana,  Handbook  of  Cnm.  Tribes. 
p.  123. 

Page  65 — 

Bararakki. 

See  Legends  of  the  Punjab j II,  p.  134. 

Add  under  Ba  R ^ R In  Kuluhi  the  form  is  Bfca  or  Barda  : 
Diack,  Knldhi  Dialect  of  Hindi,  p.  47. 

Bareta,  baretha,  fern,  barethan  : a washerman  or  fuller  : Platts’ 
Hindustani  Piety.,  p.  151. 

The  Barhai  or  drummer  of  LyalPs  Kangra  Sett.  Rep.,  p.  34, 
should  probably  be  Bharai,  while  the  Barhai  of  p.  33  is  the 
sawyer  as  there  given. 
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Page  66 — 

Insert  after  Babi/s  : — 

Barora,  tlie  offspring  of  a Saniasi,  who  broke  his  vow  of  celibacy  : 
in  Kumami  the  descendants  of  a Dakhani  Bhat  who  married 
the  daughter  of  a Hill  Brahman  : RepoH  on  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
Monuments,  p.  194. 

Page  69 — 

Add  to  ; — 

Bashgali  (not  -ali) . Their  seats  are  the  valleys  of  the  Bashgal 
river  and  its  tributaries  but  their  settlements  extend  to  Birkot 
on  the  Chitral  stream  : J.  A.  S.  B.,  1911,  p.  1. 

Page  7 0 — 

Insert : — 

Batwal— see  Barwala.  In  Mandi  the  hatwdl  is  one  who  puts 
weights  in  the  scale  when  salt  is  being  weighed  ; Gazetteer,  p.  51. 

Page  79 — 

Add  : Bed  (2),  in  Lahul  the  heds  or  physicians  hold  land  called 
man''Zing,xo.nt  free  ; see  under  Jodsi. 

Add  under  BePa  : — 

Diack  describes  the  Beda  as  a dancing  caste  in  Kulu  : Knluhi 
i d ialect,  p.  50.  A.  H.  Francke  places  the  Bheda  ( = ‘’ difference 
in  Sanskrit)  as  a caste  below  the  Mons  who  may  be  descended 
from  their  servants  : Hist,  of  Western  Tibet,  p.  78. 

Page  80 — 

Belema,  a half  mythical  race  of  gigantic  men,  whose  mighty  bones 
and  great  earthen  vessels  are  even  now  said  to  be  discovered 
beneath  the  sand-hills  in  the  Thai  of  Mian  wall.  They  are 
apparently  the  Bahlim  Rajputs. 

Beopari^  see  QassAb. 

Insert  before  Betu  : — 

Bethu,  baithu,  a Dagi  attendant  on  a Kanet  family  : Diack,  Kuluhi 
-Dialect,  p.  51.  Members  of  a bethu  family  have  the  sole  right 
of  performing  ceremonial  functions. 

Of.  paikhu, 

Bhakrel,  a tribe  of  Muhammadan  Jats,  found  in  Gujrat.  It 
claims  descent  from  Ghalla,  a Janjua  Rajput,  who  had  three 
sons,  Bhakari,  its  eponym,  Natha  (founder  of  the  Nathial),  and 
Kanjuh  (founder  of  the  KanjiM). 

Page  83 — 

BiiAiNSWAL,  a Jat  tribe  or  got  (from  hhains,  buffalo)  which  is  found 
in  the  Dadri  tahsil  of  Jmd. 

Page  84 — ’ 

Add  to  BhanwAla  : This  got  claims  to  be  descended  from  Bhaun, 
its  eponym.  It  is  found  in  Jind  tahsil  where  it  has  been  settled 
for  24  generations. 
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Paffe  101 -- 

Add  to  Bhatra  : Lyall  in  Kangra  Sett.,  Rep.  § 69^  p.  65,  speaks 
of  the  Bhtea  as  the  most  numerous  among  first  grade  Brahmans. 
But  Bhatra  here  appears  to  be  a mistake  for  Batehru.  The  Bhatra 
clan  is  described  as  inhabiting  the  Tira  and  Mahl  Mori  ildqas. 

Page  86- — 

BhandAei,  a keeper  of  a store-house  or  treasury  [hJianddr),  e.  g,  in 
Mandi.  Of,  Bhandari. 

Bhandit,  an  officer  in  charge  of  dliarmarth  : an  almoner  : Mandi 
Gazetticr,  App.  VII. 

Page  84j — 

Bhanjibra  (no) — aa  important  and  industrious  class  in  Mandi. 
It  makes  useful  articles  of  bamboo  at  very  low  rates  : See 
Gazetteer j p.  53,  where  a proverb  is  quoted. 

Page  101 — 

Add  to  note^:  For  a Bhattia  Raja  (ally  of  Jaipal)  see  Briggs^ 
Perishtai  p.  9. 

Page  100 — 

Bhau  ; for  an  account  of  this  Rajput  tribe  see  the  forthcoming 
Gazetteer  of  Sialkot  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Bovd,  C.S. 

Bhaun,  a tribe  of  Jats,  found  in  Kapurthala,  whither  it  migrated 
from  Delhi  : Cf,  Bhanwala,  supra. 

Page  90 — 

Insert  after  Bharoi  : — 

Bharotu,  in  Kulu,  hlidrUi  in  Outer  Sardj,  a porter,  fr.  hlidr,  a load : 
Diack,  Kutuhi  Itiatec^  p.  29  : Gf.  p.  52 

Page  106 — 

Bh^tu,  a Brahman  in  charge  of  the  materials  of  worship  : Mandi 
Gazetteer,  App.  VII, 

Add  under  Bheda  : a Jat  tribe  of  this  name,  said  to  be  derived 
from  hheda,  a wolf  or  sheep,  is  also  found  in  tahsils  Sangrur 
and  Dadri  of  Jind. 

Page  114 — 

Insert  after  Bishnoi  ; — 

Bisht  = wazir,  Diack,  Ktduki  Dialect,  p.  53.  Cf.  Basith  under 
Megh.  In  Kanaur  the  form  is  bishtang. 

Page  115 — 

Boh^r,  a sweeper  of  the  palace  : Manli  Gazetteer,  App.  VII. 

Bisan  Khbl,  one  of  the  5 sections  of  the  Ahmadzai  Darvesh  Khel 
Wazirs,  with  3 sub-divisions,  the  Daulat,  Iso  and  Umar  Khin 
in  the  plains,  and  a 4)th,  the  Mughal  Khel,  in  the  hills.  Settled 
on  the  left  bink  of  the  Kurram  in  Binnu.  The  Painda  Kliol 
is  a cognate  clan  ; Bannu  Gazetteer,  1907,  p.  57. 
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Add  under  Bohra  : — 

In  Bashabr  their  customs  are  looser  and  they  marry  Kanet  girls. 
They  came  from  the  Deccan  with  Raja  Sher  Chand — their  ances- 
tor being  his  wazir : Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer ^ Bashahr,  p.  19. 

Page  116 — 

Boti,  a cook  : Mandi  Gazetteer^  App.  VII. 

Boza^  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Umarzai. 

Bangera,  see  Wangrigar. 

Page  121 — 

For  Dablijiya  read  Dahlijia, — which  suggests  a connection  with 
dahliZj  ^ portico.’’ 

For  Bhibhal  read  Bhimwalj  or  after  Bhibhal  read  * or  Bhimwal.^ 

Page  14j2 — 

Insert  after  Budh  : — 

Budhal^  a clan  found  in  Gujar  Khan  and  Kahuta  tahsils  : like  the 
Bhakral  in  origin  and  customs  they  claim  descent  from  Prophet^s 
son-in-law  : Rawalpindi  Gazetteer , 1893-91;  p.  Hi. 

Page  14)6 — 

Add  under  ChAhng  : — Changar  was  one  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Katoch— Palam  being  the  other.  It  comprised  the  broken 
hilly  country  to  the  south  of  Palam  and  round  Jawdlamukhi. 

ChakhA;  a taster  : Mandi;  App.  VII. 

Page  151 — ^ 

Insert  after  Chamang  ; — 

Chamial — a Raiput  sept  to  which  Pipa  Bhagat  belonged  : 
P.  N.  Q.,  Ill;  § 125.^ 

Page  159 — 

Add  as  a footnote  : — 

The  Lun  country  is  the  Salt  Range.  The  only  Nakodar  known  is 
in  Jullundur.  The  Chatti-Painti — ^ 35  and  36  ■’ — is  a tract  now 
unknown  by  that  name,  as  is  the  Diniar-des.  The  latter  can 
hardly  be  the  Dhani. 

Page  160  — 

Ch^ksi  see  under  Kang-chumpo. 

Page  152 — 

Add  under  Chandar  : — Sahiban  was  betrothed  in  the  Chardar  tribe  : 
Legends  of  the  Punjab ^ III^  p.  20. 

Page  170— 

The  Chii/sis  claim  descent  from.  Raja  Chanderas,  a son  of  Raja 
Risalu  : Neve,  Thirty  Years  in  Kashmir^  p.  132.  Cf.  pp.  166-7. 
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Page  181 — 

ChobA,  a hereditary  astrologer^  in  Spiti.^  The  word  is  probably 
derived  from  Chau-ved,  one  learned  in  the  4 Vedas. 

Page  2^0 — 

Add  to  Dahima  ; These  Brahmans  appear  to  be  much  on  a level 
with  the  Khandelwal.  They  are  fed  on  the  13th  day  after  death 
and  take  neither  black  offerings  nor  grahn  hi  dan.  Hissar  Gazet- 
teer, 1904)^  p.  78.  (2)  There  is  also  a Dahima  clan  of  RajputS;  as  to 
which  see  Tahim^  and  note*  on  p.  238  in  this  volume. 

Page  221  — 

Daheia,  a Persian  term,  denoting  atheist. 

Daheu,  a head  orderly  : Mandi  Gazetteer j App.  VII. 

Page  222 — 

Add  to  Dammae.  They  are  found  in  the  south  of  Muzaffargarh. 
The  name  suggests  a connection  with  the  Ddmaras  of  Kashmir, 
whose  rise  dates  from  c.  700  A.  D. 

Page  235 — 

Dhanote,  a Jat  tribe,  found  near  Kinjhir  in  Muziffargarh. 

Dhee  Khaeeal,  see  under  VaUna.  The  Hand-look  of  Crim.  Tribes^ 
p.  120,  refers  to  Airi'i-Akbari  on  Kharrals. 

Page  238 — 

Add  to  Dhillon.  The  Dhillon  of  Dhillon,  a village  In  Khalra 
thdna,  Lahore,  are  proclaimed  under  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act. 

Page  240 — 

In  Dhund  for  Khalara  read  Khalura. 

Page  242  — 

Dlw^la,  a tribe  found  in  the  centre  of  Muzaffargarh. 

Page  247 — • 

The  Dos^li  is  also  found  In  Mandi : Gazettee*^  App.  VII. 

Page  247 — 

Dotal,  see  under  Rdnki-dotal. 

Page  249 — 

Dtjdhia,  a caste  of  milkmen  found  in  Ambala  Cantonment ; P.  N. 
Q.,  Ill,  § 119. 

Pagen%  — 

Gadet,  one  of  the  principal  J at  gots  iu  Gurdaspur : found  in 
Batdla  tahsil. 


* Kulv  Qa%etteer^  1888-4,  p.  132. 
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Page  274— 

GahlauU;  see  Katkhar, 

Page  278— 

Ganga-jalIj  one  who  keeps  drinking-water  : Mandi  Gazetteer, 
App.  VII. 

Page  279 — 

Gani,  a prostitute. 

Under  G^r  : After  Raja  in  line  4 insert  Pdl. 

Page  280  — 

Gara_,  gera^  said  to  be  a distinct  caste  in  Spiti,  where  an  agricul- 
turist cannot  take  a Gfc  woman  to  wife  without  becoming  a Gdra 
himself. 

GarwAl,  a branch  of  the  Janjua  : Rawalpindi  189.3-4, 

p.  1 11. 

Page  282  — 

Under  GELUKPAadd  : see  Kadam^'a  in  List  of  Addenda,  Vol.  I. 
Page  28^ — 

Add  to  Ghanghas  : In  Karnal  the  Ghanghas  claim  descent  from 
Badkal,  whom  they  still  worship.  He  has  a shrine  at  Puthar. 
They  hold  the  thdpa  of  Mandi  and  say  they  came  from  Dhanana 
near  Bhiwani  in  Hissar. 

Page  284  — 

GharibdAsi,  ^a  modern  sect  of  the  Kabirpanthis'  : I.  N.  Q.,  IV 
§ 245.  But  see  under  S^dhu.  According  to  the  Punjab  Census 
Rep.,  1912,  § 189,  they  are  a declining  branch  of  the  Dadu- 
panthis. 

Page  2^5 — 

The  GhaztAni  are  described  as  a Baloch  tribe  in  Muzaffargarh 
Gazetteer,  1908,  p.  65. 

Page  297^ 

Ghotakhor,  diver  : see  Toba. 

Page  301 — 

Gilgar,  -KA.R  or  -SAZ,  a worker  in  clay  ; see  under  Kumhar. 
f age  302 — 

Gorakhpinthi,  a J ogi  who  is  a follower  of  Guru  Gorakhn 
Punjab  C.  R.,  1912,  ^ 150, 
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Fage  308 — 

GorkuNj-kand^  a grave-digger  : said  to  be  generally  a Kumhir, 

GulelIj  fern,  -an,  a wandering  tribe^  generally  known  as  Bazigar 
or  Nat.-The  name  may  be  derived  from  gulel,  a sling.  In  the 
Bahawalpur  Gazetteer ^ 1904^,  p.  340^  it  appears  as  Gilail. 

Fage  420 — 

KtoAMBA;  a Lamaistic  sect,  founded  by  Ati5aj  Dipankara-Sri- Jndna 
who  was  born  in  Bengal  in  980  and  died  in  1053  A.  D.  Domton 
or  Tomton  (Hbromsston)  and  Marpa  re-united  his  followers  into 
a sect  and  founded  Eadeng  : Milloue,  Bod-gotil  on  Tihety  1906, 
p.  177. 

Fage  435 — 

Add  : Maheb  is  a synonym  of  Kah^r  in  Gurdaspur,  Gazetteer ^ 
1891-2,  p.  62, 

Fage  438 — 

Kaladhari,  followers  of  the  Bairagi  maJiants  of  that  designation  in 
Hoshidrpur,  Pb.  C.  E.,  1912,  § 196. 

Fage  476 — 

KARGTaT-PA,  a Lamaistic  sect,  see  under  Sakyapa. 

Vol,  ZZ7.,  page  25— 

Insert  after  LaliAna  ; —For  the  Lalji  see  Shahpur  Gazetteer,  p.  83. 
Fage  39 — 

Insert  after  Lungherb  : — 

Lumba,  a maker  of  toys,  huqqa  stems,  caps  etc. : also  keep 
donkey-stallions  : in  Zafarwal  tahsil,  Sialkot, 

Page  57- 

Add  under  Malang  : — 

For  the  Malangs  in  Kurram,  see  Vol.  I,  p.  586. 

Fage  66 — 

Insert  after  Mangal  Khel  : — 

Mangala-mukhi,  a title  of  musicians,  Turi,  in  the  Simla  Hills. 
P.  Tika  Earn  Joshi,  Bicty,  of  PaJidri  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1911, 
p.  203. 

Fage  72 — 

Add  under  Masand  : — 

G.  C.  Narang  derives  the  terms  from  masnad-i^ali^^  Excellency.^ 
Th^y  were  appointed  to  the  22  provinces  or  sees  and  apparently 
still  survive  among  the  Banda-panthfs,  but  by  them  are  called 
Bhais  : Transformation  of  Sikhism^  pp.  35  and  23. 

Fage  73— 

Insert  after  Matu 

^or  Ihe  Mulasai|bi  see  Shahpur  Gazetteer,  p.  8 4. 
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Page  75 — 

Add  under  Mdvi  : — 

Mawi  was  the  old  name  of  Akbar’s  kliidmatias : din^i^Akhariy 
p.  252^  cited  in  Russell's  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  IV,  p.  338. 

Page  77— 

Add  under  Megh 

Rasith  is  from  Sanskr.  Washisht,  ^ one  who  resides  at  a court.' 
Cf.  Bisht  in  Diack's  Kuluhi  Dialect  of  Rindi,  p.  53. 

Page  86 — 

Add  under  Meora  (not  -ra) 

• 

The  definition  should  be  ^ a Guru's  messenger  ' not  ^ priest.' 
The  meords  were  natives  of  Mewat,  famous  as  runners,  and 
excellent  spies  : they  could  perform  the  most  intricate  duties  : 
Ain-i~Akbari,  I,  p.  252.  For  the  ddk-meords  of  Khdfi  Kh^n, 
cf  I,  p.  243. 

Page  128— 

Add  under  MoK  : — 

Manchad  ....  the  religion  of  which  is  akin  to  that  of  Kanaur  : 
A.  H.  Francke,  Antiquities  of  Indian  Tibet. 

Page  139— 

Nagalu,  a basket-maker,  in  Simla  Hills  [Gazetteer,  Bashahr, 
p.  17) ; Nagali  according  to  P.  Tika  Ram  Joshi,  Dicty.  of  Fahdri 
in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1911,  p.  209. 

Page  155 — 

The  Nanakshdhi  are  described  as  descendants  of  Sri  Chand,  founder 
of  the  Uddsis,  by  S.  Muhammad  Latif,  Htst,  of  Lahore,  p. 
150. 

Page  176— 

Add  after  Omara  : — 

Or,  iQm.-ni,  a carpenter =Badhi,  in  Bashahr  : Dicty.  of  Pahdri, 
in  J.  A.  S.  B,,  1911,  p.  214. 

Page  193— 

Insert  after  Pahulia 

Paikhu,  a low  caste  attendant,  a Dagi,  employed  at  death 
ceremonies  : Hiack,  Kuluhi  Dialect  of  Rindi,  p.  81. 

Page  193 — 

Insert  after  Painda  Khel  : — 

Pajori,  an  assistant  to  a negi  or  pdlsrd  : Diack,  ep.  cit.,  pp.  81-2. 

Page  194 — 

Insert  after  Palled^r 
Pdlsri,“w^^®  i Diack,  cit.,  p.  81. 
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Page  1945— 

Add  to  Panda.  : — ^ a Brahman  who  receives  donations  at  an  eclipse  ^ : 
Dicty,  of  Pall  dr  i in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1911^  p.  217. 

Page  203-- 

- Insert  after  PArnami  : — 

Paroha^  a supplier  of  water  at  the  wayside  : Diack,  Kuluhi 
Dialect^  p.  32. 

Page  205 — 

Add  to  footnote- 

sir  Richard  Burton  says  Pathan  is  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  Ar.  PaPhan, 
‘conquerors,’  or  to  be  derived  from  Hindi  paithnd,  ‘ to  penetrate  ’ (hostile  ranks). 
The  synonym  Sulaimani  recalls  the  phrase  ‘ Sulaimani  Zarami,  the  Sulaimanis  are 
ruffians  in  Arabic  : Pilgrimage  to  Al~Madina,  I,  p.  45. 

Page  206  -- 

For  Wdyana  read  Udyana^  and  in  footnote.J 
Page  216 — 

For  Khitali  read  Khilchi  under  Ghilzai. 

Page  2 Si- 

After  PhAnhere  insert  : — 

Phandari  (?  Bh-),  a priest : Diack,  Knluhi  Pialect^  p.  83. 

Page  237— 

After  Prahu,  insert  : — 

Pramu  from  prani  r^  ^masonry  ’ ; a mason,  assistant  to  the  thdoi 
or  carpenter  : Diack,  Kuluhi  Hialect,  p.  85. 

After  Prit-p^la  insert  : — 

Puhal,  Palhal,  a shepherd,  Diack,  op,  cif.^  p.  85. 

Page  264)— 

For  ^ him  ^ in  3rd  para,  read  ^ them.^ 

Page  266 — 

After  ^ temple  ^ in  l^th  line  read  ^ to  pay.'^ 

Page  273 —Under  A add  : — 


1. 

J ammal 

from 

J ammu. 

1. 

Samial 

Samba. 

2. 

Charak 

)) 

Chakri. 

3. 

Katil 

)) 

Katli. 

2. 

Salaria 

}} 

(Chak)  Salar^ : Lnnda  Satar  in  Shakargarl). 

2. 

Manhas 

)) 

Mahu,  eponym. 

Bara  Manga 

V 

12  villages  in  Shakargarh. 

3. 

Lahotra 

)) 

Lalhi  in  Jammn. 

2. 

Jaggi 

:>> 

Jagiain  in 

^ In  Zafarwal, 
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fKadidl  from 

I I . . 

3.^  Punni  „ Intermarry  with  Kdtil  now  on 

I i equal  terms. 

I^Kadia  fj  J 

2 are  Thakkars. 

Page  275— 

Add  a footnote  : — 

Mr.  D.  J„  Boyd  C.  S.,  writes. — * Three  or  four  years  ago  the  tailddr  of  Charwa,  Moti 
Singh,  a Charak  Rajput,  called  a meeting  of  Cliaraks,  Salehrias  and  others  of  about 
the  same  grade  and  presuaded  them  to  agree  to  dohra  marriages  and  to  refuse 
brides  to  the  more  lofty  gots.  The  Manhas  people  would  not  touch  the  proposal 
and  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  brifles  in  consequence.  The  Charaks  and 
Saiehrias  have  scored.  I am  tuld  that  the  Maharaja  of  Jammu  held  an  opposition 
meeting  later  to  try  to  break  the  compact  but  it  remains  in  force  with,  of  course, 
many  qualifications/ 

Page  322— 

Add  tinder  Panghar  : — 

The  term  Ranghar  used  to  be  more  widely  used.  Thus  Khazan 
Singh  writes  of  the  Ranghars  about  Morinda  and  Baghanw^a 
in  Amb£a  and  round  Sathiala  and  Batdla  in  Gurdaspur  : 
Philosophic  Hist,  of  Sikhism,  I,  pp.  211  and  240  : they  were 
also  known  in  Sirmur  : Gazette  if  ^ p.  46. 

Page  334— 

After  Rongar  add 

Rono;  fr.  Rajauri— a tribe  or  class  found  in  Gilgit. 

Page  351 — 

Insert  after  San 

Sanauri;  an  enameller  : M.  Ijatifi;  Industfial  Punjab^  p.  276, 
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VoL  Illf  page  398 — 

Prefix  to  art.  Shahid  : — Among  Muhammadans  the  term  Shahid, 
from  the  same  root  as  sTidhid/^  * witness,'*  is  applied  to  a martyr  who  dies 
for  the  faith  and  extended  to  anyone  who  is  killed  or  executed,  provided 
he  does  not  speak  after  receiving  his  death-stroke.  ^ In  popular  hagiolatry 
the  term  is  frequently  confused  with  Sayyid.^  Many  shrines  in  northern 
India  are  undoubtedly  tombs  of  Moslem  warriors  who  were  killed  in  the 
Muhammadan  invasions  and  wars,  and  occasionally  such  shrines  are 
styled  Mashhad  or  ^ place  of  martyrdom.*  Thus  an  Imam  Nasfr-ud-din 
Is  said  to  have  met  his  death  at  a spot  in  the  IMashhad  quarter  of 
Sonepat  town,  near  Delhi. ^ But  more  commonly  the  term  Ganj 
Shahid  an  or  ^enclosure  of  the  martyrs*  is  applied  to  traditional  ceme- 
teries containing  such  graves,  but  these  are  not  regarded  as  shrines  or 
worshipped.  A Ganj  Shahidan  at  Sunam  in  Patiala  probablv  com- 
memorates those  who  fell  when  that  fortress  was  taken  by  Timur  in 
1398  A.  D.^  The  Shahids  do  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  any  of 
the  Muhammadan  orders  nor  do  their  shrines  seem  to  be  affected  by 
any  particular  order  or  sect.  'They  are  often  minor  shrines,  representing- 
the  militant  side  of  Islam,  not  its  mystical  or  Sufiistic  tendencie^ 
Such  are  the  shrines  of  Makki  and  Khaki  Shah,  Shahids  at  Pinjaur 
in  Patiala,  at  which  food  and  sweets  are  offered  on  Thursdays.  ^ Shadna 
Shahid  at  Multan  has  a naugaza  or  tomb  9 yards  in  length,  but  a 
rule  naugazas  are  not  tenanted  by  Shahids.  Shadna  Shahid  had  a 
mother  who  tempted  the  saint  Bahawal  Haqq  and  then  accused  him 
falsely,  as  Potiphar*s  wife  did  Joseph,  but  the  child,  then  only  10 
months  old,  gave  miraculous  evidence  against  her  and  when  done  to 
death  by  her  was  restored  to  life  by  that  saint.  He  is  now  invoked  by 
anyone  who  wants  a thing  done  in  a great  hurry.  ^ 

But  other  Shahids  have  a less  exalted  origin.  Thus  in  Bahawalpur 
State  the  roofless  shrine  of  Khaudu  Shahid  commemorates  a Rajput 
who  was  killed  by  the  kinsmen  of  a J^t  woman  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him.  Another  Jamal  or  Jamaldi  Shahid  is  presented  with  offerings  after 
marriage  both  by  Hindus  ani  Muhammadans.'^  Other  shrines  of  the 
same  clan  commemorate  chieltains  who  fell  in  a tribal  feud,  and  vows 
are  made  at  them,  especially  by  their  clansmen, 

»P.  N.  Q.,I.,  §517. 

» Ibbetsoa,  5 226.  For  aa  account  of  bow  one  of  these  ‘ Sajyids  ’ met  his  death  ate 
Ibhetson,  KarnalSett.  Rep.,  § 376.  A Hindu  Raja  used  to  exact  the  droit  de  seigneur 
from  virgin  brides,  and  the  father  of  a Brahman  girl  thus  outraged  appealed  to  a Sayyid, 
Mir^n  Sahib,  for  redress.  He  raised  a Moslem  host  and  the  Sayyid  shrines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood towards  Delhi  are  the  graves  of  these  who  fell  in  the  campaign  against  the 
tyrant.  Lamps  are  lit  at  them  on  Thursdays,  but  offerings  are  seldom  made  except  in 
illness  or  in  fulfilment  of  a vow.  They  take  the  form  of  a fowl  or  goat,  and  especially, 
a goat’s  head,  and  are  the  perquisite  of  Muhammadan  faqCrs.  Sayyids  are  very  fond 
of  blue  flags  and  a favourite  prescription  in  illness  ia  to  build  a shrine  to  one  with  an 
imaginary  name  or  even  no  name  at  all.  A kos  mindr  or  imperial  mile-stone  near  Karnal 
town  has  been  converted  into  a Sayyid’s  shrine.  Miran  Sahib  himself  went  on  fighting 
without  his  head,  but  before  he  died  he  exclaimed  haqg  ! haqq ! »6.,  § 38i  : and  so  appa- 
rently he  is  not  himself  a Shahid. 

» Delhi  Gazetteer,  p.  218. 

* Phulkian  States  Gazetteer,  ^ 82;  for  another  Ganj  Shahidan,  at  Kaliina  in  Jind* 
see  p.  262.  The  Ganj  Shabid  at  Lahore  is  the  burial-place  of  Sikhs  who  were  executed 
by  a Hindu  governor  under  the  later  Mughals  : Muhammad  Latif,  Historg  of  Lahore, 

p.161. 

» Ih.,  p.  81. 

« Sir  E.  D.  Maclagan,,  Multdn  Gazetteer,  pp.  347  and  348. 

’ Bahiwalpur  Gazetteer,  p.  173. 
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Apparently^  it  will  be  observed,  most  of  these  shrines  are  old,  but 
that  of  Musa  Pak  Shahid,  a well-known  shrine  at  Multan,  is  almost 
modern.  Shaikh  Abulhassan  Mdsa  Pak  was  a descendant  of  Abdul 
Qadir  Gilani,  born  at  Uch  in  1545.  Post  1600  he  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  and  in  1616  his  body  was  brought  to  Multan.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  not  at  all  decomposed  and  that  it  was  carried  in  sitting  on  a 
horse.  The  shrine  is  largely  affected  by  Pathans  and  has  a small  mela 
on  Thursday  evenings.^ 

All  over  the  eastern  Punjab  small  shrines  exist  to  what  are  popular- 
ly called  Sayyids.  These  shrines  are  Muhammadan  in  form,  and  the 
offerings,  which  are  made  on  Thursdays,  are  taken  by  Muhammadan 
faqyrs.  Very  often  however  the  name  of  the  Say y id  is  unknown,  and 
diviners  will  even  invent  a Sayyid  hitherto  not  heard  of  as  the  author  of 
a disease,  and  a shrine  will  be  built  to  him  accordingly.  The  Sayyids 
are  exceedingly  malevolent  and  often  cause  illness  and  even  death.  Eoils 
are  especially  due  to  them  and  they  make  cattle  miscarry.  One  Sayyid, 
Bhura,  of  Bari  in  the  Kaithal  tahsii  of  Karnal  District,  shares  with 
Mansa  Devi  of  Mani  Majira  in  Ambala  the  honour  of  being  the  patron 
saint  of  thieves  in  the  eastern  Punjab. ^ Thus  the  Sayyid  has  annexed 
many  of  the  functions  of  Devi,  both  as  a godling  of  disease  and  as  the 
prototype  of  the  martyr  who  immolates  himself  for  the  tribal  weal. 
This  theory  would  also  account  for  the  curious  tradition  that  the  saint 
Nizam-ud-din  Aulia  was  a patron  of  thieves  alluded  to  above  on  p.  493. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  tjiags  elected  to  regard  him  as  their  pro- 
tector, just  as  thieves  in  Europe  chose  to  affect  St.  Nicholas,®  the  patron 
saint  of  Eton  College.  But  a change  of  creed  does  not  necessarily 
involve  a change  in  moral  principles,  and  just  as  Muhammadan  thieves 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  Mansa  Devi  to  Sayyid  Bhura  so  the 
Muhammadan  tliags  seem  to  have  transferi*ed  them  from  Bhawani 
Devi  to  Nizam-ud-din.  The  parallel  is  complete. 

Among  Hindus  the  term  Shahid  has  a similar  meaning.  Thus 
Bam  Mai,  a Jat  chieftain,  is  known  as  Buddha  Shahid,  because  he  was 
murdered  by  some  JHs  of  the  Chima  tribe  into  which  he  had  married 
with  the  connivance  of  eldest  son.  When  wounded  he  begged  for  wine 
but  he  died  before  it  could  be  given  him  and  so  his  kinsmen  sprinkled 
some  over  his  shrine,  and  to  this  day  same  wine  is  sprinkled  over  it  at 
the  rite  of  hhog  Iharna^  and  the  rest  given  to  the  tribal  bards  mirdsis 
to  drink. 

1 Multan  Gazetteer f p.  346. 

2 Ibbetson,  loc.cit.,  § 226. 

8 St.  Nicholas  was  a great  patron  of  mariners,  and  also  of  thieves  who  long  rejoiced 
in  the  appellation  of  his  clerks:  c/.  Sbakespear,  I,  Henry  IV,  Act  II,  i,  67.  Cervantes^ 
story  of  Sancho’s  detecting  a sum  of  money  in  a swindlei^s  matting  is  merely  the  Spanish 
version  of  a ‘ Lay  of  St.  Nicholas’  : Ingoldshy  Legends,  Ed.  1903,  p.  193.  St.  Nicholas 
took  over  one  of  the  functions  of  Hermes,  who  was  known  at  Pellene  as  dolios  and  became 
the  patron  god  of  thieves,  liars  and  defrauders.  Per  a discussion  of  the  origins  of  such 
attributes  see  Earnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  V,  pp.  23-5, 

* This  rite  is  observed  at  the  close  of  the  period  aftev  child  birth  during  which  the 
mother  avoids  the  use  of  collyrium  for  her  eyes,  henna  for  her  hands,  the  cent  of  flowers, 
and  contact  with  dyed  thread.  All  ti  esc  things  are  then  offered  at  Buddha  Shahid’s 
shrine  and  the  restriction  on  their  use  is  thus  removed.  It  must  be  observed  on  a Monday 
in  the  bright  half  of  any  month, 
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Page  689,  line  24,  for  ‘^explusion^’’  read  expulsion/’ 
690,  Hue  6,  for  states  read  States/^ 

692,  ]in(i  6,  for  states  read  States,^’ 

693,  lines  5,  9,^,  for  states  read  States/'’ 

702,  line  ’I2>y  for  “ proclamied  read  ‘•proclaimed/'’ 

703,  line  25, /or  Fatih  ” read  Fateh/’ 

704,  note^,  for  ^ Cunninghau  ” read  Cunningham. 
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70');  note^,  for  read 

712,  line  1,  for  kaclia  * read  kachhaf' 

712,  lines  33,  39,  for  ^fur>iodra  read  gnrndv:draf^ 

719,  line  26,  for  sacha  read  ‘‘  sachhaf^ 

731,  in  heading  for  Rights  read  Rites.'” 

739,  line  2,  for  un-ginat^^  read  anginnatf^ 

739,  line  15,  for  planels  ” read  planets."” 

743,  line  1 from  bottom,  for  Gayathri  ” re7d  Oavatrl  ” 

750,  line  11,  /or  IcasU'nhJia  ” read  Jcusnmhhaf^ 

751,  notc^,  for  ‘^struck”  read  “ stuck/’ 

.757,  line  13,  for  "•  Uarna  ” read  “Varna.” 

769,  line  10,  for  “ maleda^’  read  malidaf’ 

771,  line  16,  for  “ clihila^^  read  “ chihlad’ 

778,  liiv.e  53,  for  tribunal  ” real  “tribal.”. 

784,  line  \%,for  “Phalgani  ” read  “ Phalguni.” 

795,  line  7,  i>ser^  “bargain  ” after  “ pecuniary.” 

801,  line  4,  for  “conscientiousness  ” read  “ consciousness.” 
803,  line  34,  for  “ mdshhdta  ” read  “ mashhdta” 

805,  line  2 from  bottom,  for  “ Syyid  read  “ Sayyid.” 

808,  line  32,  for  “Id-ul-fiter”  read  Idii’l-Fitr.” 

832,  line  39,  for  ^ ridegroom”  read  “ bridegroom.” 

840,  line  ^^for  “ Gariir  ” read  “ Garur.'’’ 

840,  line  18,/br  tilanjdli^^  read  tila^ijalif’ 

855,  line  2 7,  for  “ chhondf*  read  “ chhorKaf^ 

857,  line  IS,  for  “ Garur”  read  •“  Garur.'” 

866,  lino  30,  for  “ nose  ” read  “ noose.” 

878,  lino  10,  for  “chain  ” read  “chin.” 

888,  line  9,  for  “ qM-hwd\ii  ■”  read  '^qul-l'hicdnif^ 

888,  line  13, /or  read  ^fdtiha'^  and  so  on  next 

page. 

890,  lines  18,  28,  31,  34,  for  ^‘Jcid-oi  kul-fchiodni^^  read  qnU 
hhwdni/^ 

903,  note'^,  for  “ Ambergine  ” read,  “ Aubergine.” 

907,  note®,  for  “ Taskira^i-GuHstdii  ” read  “ Tazfira/^ 
and  for  “ Aluhk  ” read  “ Alulk.'’’’ 

909,  tlie  article  on  Caste  and  Sectarial  Alarks  is  continued 
from  p.  909  on  pp.  921-23. 


Erratta. 


Page  14,  line  SQ^Jor  Elliott  read  Elliot/^ 

22,  footnote*^,  line  for  Partar  read  Tartar/^ 

„ 23,  line  8,  delete  the/^ 

„ 33,  lines  17,  21,  29,  for  Appolonins  read  Apollonius/^ 

,,  43,  line  6,  for  views  read  wives/^ 

„ 45,  line  2,  for  called  read  culled/^ 

„ 46,  line  1 1,  for  Kanishke  ’’  read  “ Kanishka  ; for  Avistic 
read  Avestic/"’ 

„ 54,  line  4,  for  ‘‘  Mahabhdrta  read  Makabh^rata/' 

„ 56,  line  4'3,  for  cuaiously  read  curiously/^ 

„ 57,  line  16,  for  '^Zu^kakar  read  Zu^l-fiqar/" 

„ 58,  footnote,  for  Barrett  read  Barnett/"’ 

„ 66,  line  4,  for  Macaulift  read  Muoauliffe/^ 

„ 68,  line  9,2,  for  ^^Budba^’  read  Buddha/^ 

„ 69,  line  26,  for  ‘^abbotts  read  abbots/^ 

„ 71,  line  29,  for  ^‘prat^g^^^  read  protege/" 

„ 76,  line  12,  for  abbott ""  read  ‘‘"abbot/" 

„ 84,  line  6, /or  “ abbott "’  read  abbot/" 

„ 126,  line  34,  for  Chalya""  read  Abalya/" 

,,  135,  note®,  add  in  blank  138  : after  Mabadeo""  267. 

,,  137,  line  19,  imort  212  after  page  — 

„ 174,  notek  line  7,  read  slave/" 

„ 182,  line  29,  foi  “Langs  ""  read  “ Lang/" 

„ 183,  line  19,  for  “ shrada  ""  read  “ shraddha/" 

„ 200,  note®,  line  3,  for  “ Duryodhara  ""  read  “ Daryodbana/" 
„ 218,  notek  line  9,  for  “ Elliott  ""  read  “ Elliot/" 

„ 317,  note^,  line  9,  for  “ Goraknatb  ""  read  “ Gorakbnatb/" 

,,  338,  line  47,  for  “ operation  ""  read  “ apparition/’ 

„ 369,  line  42,  for  “ Budba  ""  read  “ Buddba/" 

„ 420,  line  16, /or  “ Bbat""  read  “ Bbut."" 

„ 422,  line  40,  read  “ is  a Bbardawaj  Brabman/" 

„ 511,  line  28,  for  “ Oraiisi ""  read  “ Oraisi/" 

„ 547,  line  20, /or  “ N'eb  read  Ucb/' 

„ 645,  line  10,  jor  “pbatbic”  read  “ pballic.” 

,,  646  line  18,  /or  repitition  ’ repetition.” 


CHAPTER  I. 


PART  I.--BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PUNJAB  AND 
NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCES. 

] . Historical  and  Political  Importance  of  the  Provinces. — ibbetson,  § i. 
The  Punjab  with’ its  feudatory  States  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Pro- 
vince with  its  Agencies  and  Tribal  Areas  cover  an  area  of  175,  24-8  square 
miles  and  include  a population  of  28,006,777  souls,  or  one- tenth  of  the  whole 
area  and  one -eleventh  of  the  total  population  of  the  Indian  Empire.  They 
number  among  their  inhabitants  one-fourth  of  the  Muhammadan,  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  Hindu,  and  eleven-twelfths  of  the  Sikh  subjects  of  the  Kino*. 

Occupying  the  angle  where  the  Himalayas,  which  shut  in  the  peninsula 
to  the  north,  meet  the  Sulaimans  which  bound  it  on  the  west,  and  lyino*  be- 
tween Flindustan  and  the  passes  by  which  alone  access  from  the  great 
Asian  continent  is  possible,  the  old  Punjab  Province  was,  in  a very  special 
sense,  the  Frontier  Province  ol  India  and  guarded  the  gateway  of  that 
Empire  of  which  it  was  the  last  portion  to  be  won.  This  description  now 
applies  with  even  greater  accuracy  to  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
which  was  carved  out  of  the  Punjab  in  1901,  its  area  being  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  protected  territories  which  form  the  Political  Agency 
of  Dir,  Swat  and  Chitral.  This  new  Province  is  thus  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains,  which  shut  it  off  from  the 
Pamirs,  and  on  the  east  by  the  territories  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir 
and  by  the  Punjab ; in  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
District  of  the  Punjab,  and  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan. 
Ethnologically  indeed  it  includes  the  eastern  part  ot  the  Afghanistan  or 
^ land  of  the  Afghans,’’  and  it  is  essentially  a Pathan  or  Afghan  country. 

It  falls  into  three  main  divisions — (7)  the  cis-Indus  District  of  Hazara, 
and  the  trans-Indus  territories  of  Dir,  Swat  and  Chitral^  : (u)  the 
comparatively  narrow  strip  between  the  Indus  and  the  Afghan  hills 
which  forms  the  districts  of  Peshawar,  Kohat,  Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail 
Khan ; and  {in)  the  rugged  mountainous  regions  on  the  west  between 
those  districts  and  the  border  of  Afghanistan  which  form  the  Political 
Agencies  of  Waziristan,  Southern  and  Northern,  the  Kurrain  and  the 
Khyber.  The  North-West  Frontier  Province  is  ethnologically  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  the  student  oE  the  races  of  the  Punjab, 
but  the  materials  for  its  history  are  scanty  and  uncertain  as  compared 
with  those  which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Punjab. 

Historically  the  Punjab  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  student  of 
Indian  ethnology.  The  great  Aryan  and  Scythian  swarms  which  in  suc- 
cessive waves  of  migration  left  their  arid  plateaux  for  the  fruitful  plains  of 

* See  the  article  Chitral i in  Volume  II.  An  article  on  the  Kafirs  of  Kafiristan  will 
also  he  found  in  that  volume  as  the  Kafirs  appear  to  represent  the  aboriginal  populatif  n of 
the  Indus  Kohistaii  and  the  mountainous  territories  of  Dir,  Swat  and  Chitral.  The  Kafirs 
offer  many  points  of  resemblance  aud  more  of  contrast  to  the  Muhammadanised  races  which 
have  supplanted  or  converted  them. 
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Ibbelaon,  § 


Their  ethnological  importance, 

India^  the  couqueiing’  armies  of  Alexander,  the  peacefal  Chinese  pilgrims 
in  search  of  the  sacred  scriptures  of  their  faith,  the  Mnhammadan  invaders 
who  came,  driven  by  lust  of  territory  and  pride  of  creed,  to  found  one  of 
the  greatest  Muhammadan  empires  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  devastat- 
ing hordes  led  successively  by  Qutlugh,  Timur,  Nadir  Shah,  and 
Ahmad  Shah,  the  armies  of  Babur  and  of  Humayiin, — all  alike  entered 
India  across  the  wide  plains  of  the  five  rivers  from  which  the  Province 
of  the  Punjab  takes  its  name.  The  great  central  watershed  which 
constitutes  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Punjab  has  ever  been  the  battle- 
field of  India.  Its  eastern  valley  west  of  the  Jumna  was  in  pre-historic 
times  the  scene  of  that  conflict  which,  described  in  the  Mahabharata, 
forms  the  main  incident  of  one  of  the  oldest  epics  in  existence ; while  in 
later  days  it  witnessed  the  struggles  which  first  gave  India  to  the 
Muhammadans,  which  in  turn  transferred  the  empire  of  Hindustan 
from  the  Lodi  Afghan  to  the  Mughal  dynasty  and  from  the  Mughals  to 
the  Mahrattas,  which  shook  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  at  Panipat, 
which  finally  crushed  it  at  Dehli  and  made  the  British  masters  of  Northern 
India,  and  which  saved  the  Indian  Empire  in  the  terrible  outbreak  of  1857. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  Punjab  the  Hindu  religion  had  its  birth  and 
the  most  ancient  sacred  literature  in  the  world  was  written  ; and  of  the 
two  great  quietist  movements  which  had  their  rise  in  the  intolerable 
nature  of  the  burden  laid  by  the  Brahmans  upon  men^s  shoulders,  Sikhism 
was  born,  developed  into  a military  and  political  organisation,  and  after 
a period  of  decline  now  flourishes  again  within  that  Province ; while,  if  the 
followers  of  Buddha  are  now  represented  in  the  Punjab  only  by  a few 
thousands  of  ignorant  hill-men,  it  was  from  the  Punjab  that  sprang  the 
founder  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  under  whose  grandson  Asoka  the  Buddhist 
religion  attained,  there  as  elsewhere,  a supremacy  such  as  it  never 
enjoyed  either  before  or  since  in  India. 

2.  Interest  oe  the  Provinces  to  the  Ethnologist. — And  if 
the  Punjab  is  historically  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  that  great 
eastern  empire  which  has  fallen  in  so  strange  a manner  into  the  hands 
of  a western  race,  it  yields  to  no  other  Province  in  present  interest  and 
variety.  Consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  great  plains  of  the  five 
rivers  and  including  some  of  the  most  and  some  of  the  least  fertile  tracts 
of  our  Indian  territories,  it  stretches  up  to  and  beyond  the  peaks  of  the 
Central  Himalayas  and  embraces  the  Tibetan  valleys  of  Lahul  and  Spiti ; 
and  while  on  the  east  it  included  the  Mughal  capital  of  Delhi  and  the 
western  borders  of  Hindustan  and  on  the  south  encroaches  on  the  great 
desert  of  Bajputana,  on  the  west  it  embraces,  in  its  trans-Jhelum 
territory,  a tract  which  except  in  respect  of  geographical  position  can 
hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  India.  Nor  are  its  inhabitants  less  diverse 
than  its  physical  aspects.  It  does  not  indeed  contain  any  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  at  least  in  their  primitive  barbarism ; and 
its  people,  in  common  with  those  of  neighbouring  Provinces,  include  the 
peaceful  descendants  of  the  old  Rajput  rulers  of  the  country,  the  sturdy 
Jat  peasantry  wliich  forms  the  backbone  of  the  village  population  of 
North-Western  India,  and  the  various  races  which  are  allied  to  them. 
But  the  nomad  and  still  semi-civilised  tribes  of  its  great  central  grazing 
grounds,  the  Baloches  of  its  frontier,  so  distinct  from  all  Indian  races. 
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Their  sociological  importance, 

the  Khatris^  Aroras,  Suds,  Bliabras  and  Parachas  who  conduct  its 
commerce,  and  the  Dogras,  the  Kanets,  the  Thakurs  and  Grhirths  of  its 
hills,  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  Province ; while  the  Gakkhars,  the 
A wans,  the  Kharrals,  Kathias,  Khattars  and  many  other  tribes  of  the 
Rawalpindi  and  Multan  Divisions  present  a series  of  problems  sufficiently 
intricate  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  ethnologist.  Within  the  confines 
of  the  Province  three  distinct  varieties  of  the  great  Hindi  family  of 
languages  are  to  be  found,  two  of  them  peculiar  to  the  Punjab  ; while 
Balochi,  Kashmiri,  Pashtu,  and  many  of  those  curious  hill  dialects 
which  are  often  not  separate  languages  only  because  each  is  confined  to 
the  valleys  of  a single  stream,  have  their  homes  within  its  borders,  and 
Tibetan  is  spoken  in  the  far  mountains  of  Spiti. 

3.  Interest  of  the  Provinces  to  the  Sociologist. — To  the  Ibbetsou, 
student  of  religion  arid  sociology  the  Provinces  present  features  of 
peculiar  interest.  In  the  earliest  days  of  Hinduism  the  people  of  the 
Punjab  Proper  were  a bye-word  in  the  mouths  of  the  worshippers  of 
Brahma,  and  Brahmanism  has  alw^ays  bean  weaker  there  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  part  of  India.  Neither  Islam  nor  the  Hindu  religion  has  ever 
been  able  to  expel  from  the  lives  of  the  people  the  customs  and  supersti- 
tions which  they  brought  with  them  from  the  homes  of  their  ancestors  ; 
and  the  worship  of  godlings  unknown  to  the  Hindu  pantheon,  the  social 
customs  which  still  survive  in  full  force  among  the  majority  of  the  nomin- 
al adherents  of  either  religion,  and  the  peculiar  cults  of  the  inferior  and 
outcast  races,  offer  for  investigation  an  almost  virgin  field  full  of  the 
richest  promise.  In  the  Punjab  hills  the  Hindu  religion  and  the  caste- 
system  to  which  it  gave  birth  are  to  be  found  free  in  a very  unusual 
degree  from  alteration  by  external  influences,  though  doubtless  much 
deteriorated  by  decay  from  wdthin.  Sikhism  must  be  studied  in  the 
Punjab  if  at  all,  and  among  the  Bishnois  of  the  Hariana  is  to  be  found  a 
curious  offshoot  from  the  national  religion  which  is  peculiar  to  them 
alone.  For  the  inquiry  into  primitive  institutions  and  the  early  growth 
of  property  in  land  the  Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier  Provinces  afford 
material  of  singular  completeness  and  importance.  Tribal  organisation 
and  tenures  are  to  be  found  nowhere  in  India  in  such  primitive  integrity 
as  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  latter  Province,  while  in  the  eastern 
plains  of  the  Punjab  the  village  communities  are  typically  perfect  in 
their  development.  Between  the  two  extremes  every  step  in  the  grada- 
tion from  one  form  to  the  other  is  exemplified,  while  in  the  hills  of 
Kangra  and  Simla  community  of  rights,  whether  based  on  the  tribe  or 
on  the  village,  is  unknown. 

The  Punjab  can  show  no  vast  cities  to  rival  Calcutta  and  Bombay  ; 
no  great  factories,  no  varied  mineral  wealth  ; but  the  occupations  of  its 
people  are  still  not  without  an  interest  of  their  own.  The  husbandmen 
of  the  Punjab  furnish  to  the  English  market  supplies  of  wheat.  The 
pursuits  of  the  nomad  pastoral  tribes  of  the  western  dodhs  and  of  the 
river  populations  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  the  Powindah  traffic  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  and  the  salt  mines  of  Jhelum  are  all  well  worthy  of  investi- 
gation and  description  ; while  the  silk  and  pashm  fabrics  and  embroideries 
of  Delhi,  Ludhiana  and  Amritsar,  the  enamels  of  Multan,  the  damascen- 
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ing*  o£  Sialkot  and  Gujrafc,  the  pottery  o£  Multan,  and  the  beautiful 
jewellery  and  miniature  painting  of  Delhi,  have  acquired  a fame  extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Province. 

Ibbetson,  § 4.  BOUNDARIES  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. — The  Punjab 

Province,  together  with  Kashmir  which  lies  to  its  north  and  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province  on  its  west,  occupies  the  extreme  north- 
western corner  of  India  Along  its  northern  borders  run  the  Himalayas 
which  divide  it  from  Kashmir.  On  its  west  lies  the  North-West  Fron- 
tier Province  from  which  it  is  separated,  broadly  speaking,  by  the  Indus 
I'iver.  To  its  south  lies  the  great  Rajputana  desert,  in  which  indeed  is 
included  a large  part  of  Bahawalpur ; while  to  the  east  the  river  Jumna 
divides  it  from  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh. 

In  shape  the  two  Provinces  are  something  between  a dice-box  and 
an  hour-glass,  the  axes  crossing  at  Lahore  and  the  longer  axis  running 
nearly  E.  by  S.  The  constriction  in  the  middle  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  northern  boundary  runs  up  into  the  hills  of  Chamba  and  Kulu  in 
the  east  and  of  Hazara  in  the  west ; while  to  the  south  the  Punjab  stretches 
down  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Jumna  to  the  east  and  the  Indus  to  the 
west,  between  which  two  rivers  the  arid  desert  of  Rajputana  extends 
northward  to  within  a hundred  miles  of  Lahore. 

Ibbetson,  § 5.  5.  The  Punjab  includes  two  classes  oP  territory  ; that  belonging  to 

the  British  Crown,  and  that  in  the  possession  of  the  thirty -six  feudatory 
chiefs  of  the  Province,  almost  all  of  whom  pay  tribute  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  all  of  whom  are  subject  to  a more  or  less  stringent  control 
exercised  by  the  Punjab  Government.  The  area  of  British  territory  is 
99,779  square  miles  and  its  population  19,974,956;  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  collective  Native  States  are  36,551  and  4,212,794. 
British  territory  is  divided  into  29  districts  which  are  grouped  under  5 
divisions,  and  each  of  which,  except  the  sanitarium  of  Simla,  comprises 
as  large  an  area  and  population  as  can  conveniently  be  controlled  from 
its  head-quarters.  The  dominions  of  the  thirty-six  native  chiefs  vary 
in  size  from  the  principalities  of  Patiala  and  Bahawalpuiq  with  areas 
of  6,000  and  15,000  square  miles  and  populations  of  1,407,659  and 
780,641  respectively,  and  ruled  over  by  chiefs  subject  only  to  the  most 
general  supervision,  to  the  tiny  State  of  Dadhi,  with  an  area  of  25  square 
miles  and  a total  population  of  244  souls  whose  ruler  is  independent  in 
little  more  than  name. 

[bbetson,  § 6.  6.  The  Himalayan  Tract. — Along  the  eastern  portion  of  oui’ 

northern  border,  and  within  the  great  net- work  of  mountain  ranges 
which  fringe  the  central  system  of  the  Himalayas,  are  situated  the  States 
of  Chamba,  Mandi  and  Suket,  with  Bashahr  and  the  twenty  smaller 
states  which  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  Hill  States  at 
Simla  and  Sirmur,  while  among  them  lie  the  hill  station  of  Simla  and 
the  great  Kangra  District,  the  latter  including  the  Kulu  Valley  which 
stretches  up  to  the  mighty  range  of  the  mid-Himalayas,  and  the  cantons 
of  Lahul  and  Spiti  which,  situated  beyond  the  mid- Himalayas,  belong 
geographically  to  Ladakh  and  Tibet  rather  than  to  India.  This  moun- 
tainous tract  includes  an  area  of  some  19,840  square  miles,  much  of  which 
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is  wholly  uninhabited^  and  a scanty  population  o£  about  1,539,000  souls 
living*  scattered  about  the  remaining  area  in  tiny  hamlets  perched  on  the 
hill-sides  or  nestling  in  the  valleys,  each  surrounded  by  its  small  patches 
of  terraced  cultivation,  irrigated  from  the  streams  which  run  down  every 
gulley  or  fertilised  by  the  abundant  rainfall  of  the  hills. 

The  people  chiefly  consist  of  hill  Rajputs,  including  Thakurs,  Rathis 
and  Rawats,  and  of  Kanets,  Ghirths,  Brahmans  and  the  Kolis  or  Dagis 
who  are  menials  of  the  hills.  They  are,  either  by  origin  or  by  long 
isolation  from  their  neighbours  of  the  plains,  very  distinct  from  the  latter 
in  most  respects  ; and  they  speak  dialects  peculiar  to  the  hills,  though 
belonging  to  the  Hindi  group  except  in  the  trans-Himalayan  cantons 
where  Tibetan  is  spoken.  They  are  almost  exclusively  Hindus,  but 
curiously  strict  as  regards  some  and  lax  as  regards  others  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  their  religion.  The  nature  of  the  country  prevents  the  growth 
of  large  towns,  trade  is  conflned  to  the  little  that  crosses  the  high  passes 
wdiich  lead  into  Tibet,  and  the  people  are  almost  wholly  rural,  supple- 
menting the  yield  of  their  fields  by  the  produce  of  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  by  rude  home  manufactures  with  which  they 
occupy  themselves  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  They  keep  verv 
much  to  themselves,  migration  being  almost  confined  to  the  neighbouring 
mountains  and  low  hills. 

7.  The  Ethnography  of  the  Eastern  Hills. — In  many  respects 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Punjab  is  that  which  forms  its  north- 
eastern corner.  In  this,  the  eastern  hills,  are  included  the  Himalayan  area 
and  the  Siwalik  range  which  separates  it  from  the  plains  between  the 
Beas  and  the  Jhelum.  Throughout  this  tract  of  low  hills  with  wide  dales 
and  lofty  mountains  with  deep  and  remote  valleys  the  ascendency  of  a type 
of  Rajput  society  is  well  marked,  and  this  part  of  the  Province  might 
almost  be  called  ethnographically  the  Rajpiitana  of  the  Punjab,  as  it  has 
called  its  Switzerland  from  its  physical  characteristics.  The  hill 
Rajputs  with  their  subordinate  grades,  the  Ranas,  Mians,  RUhis  and 
Thakurs,  are  probably  those  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  Punjab  who 
have  retained  their  independence  longest ; and  probably  a still  older 
element  in  its  population  is  represented  by  the  Kahets  and  Kolis,  the 
Gaddis,  Ghirths  and  Chahiigs  or  Bahtis  who  form  the  mass  of  its  agri- 
cultural classes.  The  Brahman  is  found  disseminated  all  through  this 
wide  tract,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Himalayan  area,  for  instance,  in 
Kfingra,  Kulu,  Chamba  and  the  Simla  Hills  he  forms  a well  defined 
cultivating  caste,  distinct  both  from  his  namesakes  who  exercise  sacer- 
dotal or  professional  functions  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  secular 
castes  on  the  other.  He  is  not  however  by  any  means  rigidly  en- 
dogamous,  and  the  Hindu  population  of  this  tract  is  singularly  homo- 
geneous, owing  to  the  fact  that  hypergamy  is  the  normal  rule  among 
and  between  all  the  castes  which  can  be  regarded  as  within  the  pale  of  Hin- 
duism. The  ethnical  character  of  the  tract  is  due  to  its  inaccessibility 
and  remoteness  from  the  lines  which  foreign  inroads  into  India  have 
always  taken.  Often  invaded,  often  defeated,  the  Rajas  of  the  Kangra 
Hills  succumbed  for  a short  period  to  the  Mughais  in  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jahan,  but  they  soon  threw  off  the  imperial  yoke,  and  it  was  reserved  to 
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E/anjifc  Sing*li  to  annex  to  his  dominions  the  most  ancient  principalities  in 
Northern  India,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  remoter  valley  of  Kulu.  Thus 
the  Kaiigra  Hills  are  that  portion  of  the  Punjab  which  is  most  wholly 
Hindu,  not  merely  by  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  real  or  nominal 
Hindus  bears  to  the  total  population,  but  still  more  because  there  has 
never  been  any  long-sustained  Musalman  domination,  which  should 
either  loosen  the  bonds  of  caste  by  introducing  among  the  converted 
people  the  absolute  freedom  of  Islam  in  its  purity,  or  tighten  them  by 
throwing  the  still  Hindu  population,  deprived  of  their  Rajput  rulers, 
more  wholly  into  the  hands  of  their  priests.  It  is  here  then  that  we 
might  expect  to  find  caste  existing  most  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  that 
ill  which  the  first  Muhammadan  invaders  found  it  when  they  entered 
the  Punjab,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty,  as  Ibbetson  wi’ote, 
that  here  the  Brahman  and  the  Kshatriya  occupy  positions  most  nearly 
resembling  those  assigned  them  by  Manu.  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  type  of  Hindu  society  still  found  in  this  tract  preserves  an 
even  more  archaic  organisation  than  anything  described  by  Manu.  The 
Khatri  is  indeed  found  among  the  Gaddis  of  Kangra,  but  he  is,  if  tradi- 
tion is  to  be  credited,  a refugee  from  the  plains,  whence  he  fled  to  escape 
Muhammadan  persecution.  The  type  of  society  found  in  the  eastern 
hills  no  doubt  bears  many  resemblances  to  that  feudal  Rajput  system 
which  was  evolved,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Kshatriya  domination  in  the  plains  of  India,  but  it  differs  from 
it  in  several  respects.  In  this  tract  we  do  not  find  a distinct  Rajput 
caste  which  disdains  all  marriage  with  the  cultivating  classes,  but  a 
Rajput  class  itself  divided  into  two  or  three  quite  distinct  grades,  the 
lowest  of  which  accepts  brides  from  the  Kanet  or  Ghirth.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Rajput  society  in  the  Kangra  Hills  will  be  found  fully  described 
in  the  article  on  Rajputs. 

The  Himalayan  canton  of  Spiti  is  purely  Tibetan  by  race  and 
Buddhist  by  religion,  while  the  cantons  of  British  Lahul,  Chamba- 
Lahul,  and  Kanur  in  Bashahr  are  half  Indian  and  half  Tibetan,  Bud- 
dhistic in  creed  with  an  ever-thickening  varnish  of  Hinduism. 

8.  Prom  the  borders  of  Chamba,  the  westernmost  portion  of  the 
tract,  to  the  river  Jhelum,  the  frontier  between  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab 
lies  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  are  wholly  in- 
cluded in  the  former ; and  the  eastern  hills  are  the  only  mountainous 
portion  of  the  latter  Province  with  the  exception  of  the  Salt  Range  and 
the  country  beyond  it  which  adjoins  the  North-West  Frontier  Pro- 
vince. 

9.  The  Submontane  Tract. — Skirting  the  base  of  the  hills,  and 
including  the  low  outlying  range  of  the  Siwaliks,  runs  a narrow  sub- 
montane zone  which  includes  the  four  northern  tahsils  of  Ambala  with 
the  Kalsia  State,  the  whole  of  the  Hoshiarpur  District,  the  three  northern 
tahsils  of  Gurdaspur,  tahsils  Zafarwal  and  Sialkot  of  the  Sialkot  Dis- 
trict, and  the  northern  portion  of  Gujrat.  This  submontane  tract, 
secure  in  an  ample  rainfall  and  traversed  by  streams  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  comprises  some  6680  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  and 
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thickly-peopled  portions  of  the  Province,  and  is  inhabited  by  a population 
of  about  3,040,000  souls  who  differ  little  in  race,  religion,  or  language 
from  their  neighbours  of  the  plains  proper  described  below  in  paragraphs 
17  to  ^0.  The  tract  has  only  one  town,  Sialkot,  of  more  than  60,000 
inhabitants,*  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  insignificant,  and  its  pox)ula- 
tion  is  almost  entirely  agricultural  and  in  the  low  hills  pastoral. 

10.  The  Ethnography  of  the  eastern  submontane.— All  along 
the  foot  of  the  Siwaliks  from  Ainbala  to  Gurdaspur  the  dominant 
population  is  Rajput  and  Jat,  interspersed  with  numerous  foreign  elements, 
such  as  Pathans,  a few  Mughals,  Shaikhs,  Awans,  Khokhars,  and  many 
others.  Of  these  elements  all  are  modern,  except  the  Kajputs  and 
possibly  some  Jat  tribes.  But  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ambala  sub- 
montane the  Jat  is  certainly  a recent  invader  ; and  he  owes  his  position 
in  this  tract  to  the  Sikh  inroads,  which  once  carried  the  arms  of  the 
Khalsa  across  the  Jumna,  but  only  succeeded  in  permanently  establishing 
a single  Jat  state  of  any  importance,  viz.  that  of  Kalsia  in  the  Ambala 
District  which  owes  its  name  to  one  of  the  Sikh  mish  or  companies.  In  this 
tract  the  Jat  to  some  extent  displaced  the  R^ijput  whose  most  ancient 
tribes,  the  Chauhan  and  Taoni,  were  dominant  in  it  down  to  the  Mughal 
period.  How  old  their  settlements  in  this  tract  may  be  it  is  impossible 
to  sa}^,  but  the  Chauhan  at  least  were  probably  firmly  established  in  the 
Ambala  submontane  before  the  Muhammadan  invasions. 

Further  north  beyond  the  Sutlej  the  Hosliiarpur  submontane  is  held 
by  Hindu  Rajput  tribes  or  Rajput  tribes  partly  converted  to  Islam. 
Their  settlements  undoubtedly  owe  tlieir  origin  to  feudal  grants  made  by 
the  Hill  Rajas  to  military  families  under  their  own  leaders  as  a condition 
of  service  against  Muhammadan  invaders  from  the  plains.  They  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  outliers  of  the  Hindu  Rajput  system  of  the  Hima- 
layas. As  a counterbalance  to  their  power  the  Muhammadan  emperors 
planted  Pathan  colonies  at  a distance  of  4 or  5 miles  from  the  Siwaliks 
in  a line  stretching  from  the  town  of  Hariana  to  the  border  of  the 
Garhshankar  tahsil,  and  the  place-names  of  the  district  still  mark  a consi- 
derable number  of  these  settlements,  such  as  Urmur-Tanda,  Jahan- 
Khelan,  and  Ghilzian. 

Upon  these  irregular  lines  of  opposing  forces  the  Sikh  movement 
launched  Jat  tribes,  but  not  in  any  great  numbers.  The  Kanhya  and 
Ramgarhia  misls  obtained  large  tracts  in  the  north,  but  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Sikh  risings  the  Rajput  states  of  the  hills  often  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  Sikh  gurus  and  their  followers.  At  one  time  the  gurus, 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Hill  States  of  Sirmur,  Mandi  and  Nala- 
garh,  might  well  have  hoped  to  convert  their  Rajas  to  the  Sikh  faith,  but 
as  the  Sikh  powder  grew  in  strength  the  gurus  visited  the  Hill  States  less 
frequently  and  were  content  to  establish  strongholds  at  Una  and  Anand- 
pur  in  the  Jaswan  Dun.  The  Jat  movement  however  did  not  even 
penetrate  the  barrier  of  the  Siwalik,  and  their  subsequent  encroachments 
under  Sikh  chiefs  had  little  permanent  effect.  The  Jats,  whose  villages 
lie  scattered  all  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  Ambala  to  Gurdaspur, 
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are  not  separated  by  any  definite  line  of  demarcation  from  the  Sikh  Jats 
of  the  Central  Punjab  to  the  south-west  or  from  the  Jats  of  the  western 
submontane  to  the  west.  Perhaps  the  only  tangible  distinction  is  that  the 
Jats  of  the  eastern  submontane  are,  broadly  speaking,  Hindus,  while 
those  of  the  western  submontane  are  Muhammadans,  and  those  of  the 
central  districts  Sikhs,  but  followers  of  all  these  religions  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  tribe.  In  character  and  position  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  the  three  groups,  save  that  those  of  the  eastern  submontane 
never  enjoyed  the  political  importance  which  distinguished  the  Sikh 
Jats  under  the  Khalsa.  The  Jat  of  this  tract  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
any  sense  itnder  the  Kajput.  The  Jat  communities  are  independent  of 
his  influence  and  stand  aloof  from  him.  They  have  no  aspirations  to  be 
called  Pajput  or  to  form  matrimonial  alliances  with  men  of  that  caste. 
Some  of  the  Manj  Pa j puts  of  Gurdaspur  have  no  doubt  become  Jats  by 
status  or  are  called  Jats  by  others,  but  as  a rule  the  distinction  between 
the  two  castes  is  rigidly  fixed. 

11.  The  Ethnography  of  the  western  submontane. — Along 
the  western  part  of  the  northern  border  of  Gurdaspur,  and  all  along  the 
Jammu  border  in  Sialkot,  Gujrann^la  and  Gujrat,  the  conditions  closely 
resemble  those  found  in  the  eastern  submontane,  but  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  Jat  and  Pa  jput  is  fainter.  The  true  Jats,  such  as  the* 
Chima,  Varaich  and  Tarar,  are  mainly  confined  to  Sialkot  and  Gujran- 
wala.  The  typical  Pajput  tribes  are  found  close  under  the  Jammu  Hills 
and  include  such  interesting  communities  as  the  Bajju  Pajputs  and  the 
Chibhs,  with  many  minor  clans  towards  Gurdaspur.  The  Jat  looks  to 
the  south  for  his  affinities  in  religion  and  marriage,  but  the  Pajput 
regards  the  Jammu  Hills  with  their  ancient  principalities  of  Bhimbar, 
Pajauri  and  Jammu  as  his  ancient  home.  And  from  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  the  lower  castes  are  also  reinforced.  Of  the  Jats  of  the 
western  submontane  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  wrote : — 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  the  group  of  Jat  tribes  found 
in  Sialkot  is  the  large  number  of  customs  still  retained  by  them  which 
are,  so  far  as  I know,  not  shared  by  any  other  people.  They  will  be 
found  described  in  Mr.  Poe^s  translation  of  Amin  Chanda’s  Rutory  of 
Sidlhot,"^  and  I shall  notice  one  or  two  of  them.  Nothing  could  be 
more  instructive  than  an  examination  of  the  origin,  practice,  and 
limits  of  this  group  of  customs.  They  would  seem  to  point  to  aboriginal 
descent.  Another  point  worthy  of  remark  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
an  ancestor  Mai,  which  may  perhaps  connect  this  ^ group  of  tribes  with 
the  ancient  Malli  of  Multan.  Some  of  their  traditions  point  to  Sindh, 
while  others  are  connected  with  the  hills  of  Jammu.  The  whole  group 
strikes  me  as  being  one  of  exceeding  interest,  and  I much  regret  that  I 
have  no  time  to  treat  it  more  fully."'  Further  investigation  has  shown 
that  their  customs  are  more  widespread  than  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  thought, 
not  only  among  the  Jats,  but  among  such  castes  as  the  Khatris. 

] :2.  The  Eastern  Plains. — The  remainder  of  the  Punjab,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tract  cut  off  by  the  Salt  Pange  which  will  be  described 
presently,  consists  of  one  vast  plain,  unbroken  save  by  the  wide  eroded 

* A work  of  great  value,  despite  its  countless  typographical  errors. 
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valleys  within  which  the  great  Punjab  rivers  ever  shift  their  beds,  and  by 
the  insignificant  spur  of  the  Aravalli  mountain  system  which  runs 
through  the  Gurgaon  District  and  the  south  of  Delhi  and  re-appears  in 
the  low  hills  of  Chiniot  and  Kirana  in  Jhang.  A meridian  through  tli« 
city  of  Lahore  divides  this  wide  expanse  into  two  very  dissimilar  tracts 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Plains. 
East  of  Lahore  the  rainfall  is  everywhere  so  far  sufficient  that  cultivation 
is  possible  without  irrigation  in  fairly  favourable  seasons;  but  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  area  the  margin  is  so  slight  that,  save  where  the 
crops  are  protected  by  artificial  irrigation,  any  material  reduction  in  the 
supply  entails  distress  if  not  actual  famine ; and  while  the  Eastern 
Plains,  comprising  only  a quarter  of  the  area  of  the  Province,  include 
half  its  cultivation,  nearly  half  its  population,  and  almost  all  its  most 
fertile  portions,  they  also  include  all  those  parts  which,  by  very  virtue  of 
the  possibility  of  unirrigated  cultivation,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  disastrous 
failure  of  crops, 

13.  Physical  Divisions  of  the  Easteen  Plains. — A broad 
strip  parallel  to  the  submontane  zone  partakes  in  a lower  degree 
of  its  ample  rainfall.  It  is  traversed  by  the  upper  Sutlej,  the 
Beas,  the  Ravi,  the  Bari  Doab  Canal,  and  many  smaller  streams 
which  bring  down  with  them  and  deposit  fertilising  loam  from  the 
lower  hills,  irrigation  from  wells  is  everywhere  easy,  and  the  tract  is 
even  superior  in  fertility,  security  of  produce,  and  populousness  to  the 
submontane  zone  itself.  It  includes  tahsil  Ambala  and  the  Thanesar 
tahsil  now  in  the  Karnal  district,  the  northern  portions  of  Patiala  and 
Nabha,  the  whole  of  the  Ludhiana,  Jullundur  and  Amritsar  Districts 
and  of  the  Kapurthala  State,  and  so  much  of  the  Gurdaspur  and  Sialkot 
Districts  as  is  not  included  in  the  submontane  zone.  Its  area  is  some 
8600  square  miles  and  the  population  about  4,004,207  souls. 

14.  The  next  fertile  strip  is  that  running  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Province  parallel  to  the  river  J umn  i . It  enjoys  a fair  average 
rainfall,  it  includes  the  low  riverain  tract  along  the  Jumna  itself 
where  well  irrigation  is  easy,  the  Saraswati  and  its  tributaries  inundate 
a considerable  area,  and  much  of  it  is  watered  by  the  Agra  and  Western 
.Jumna  Canals,  so  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  well  protected  against 
famine.  It  compris3s  the  whole  of  the  Delhi  Division  with  the  exception 
of  the  Kaithal  and  Rewari  tahsils  of  Karinil  and  Gurgaon,  together 
with  the  small  state  of  Pataudi  and  the  Gohana  and  Sampla  tahsils  of 
the  Rohtak  District  ; its  area  is  about  4870  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion some  1,727,431  souls. 

15.  Along  the  southern  border  of  the  tract  runs  the  Hissar  Dis- 
trict with  the  small  states  of  Dujana  and  Loharu,  the  Muktsar  tahsil  of 
Ferozepur,  the  Rohtak  and  Jhajjar  tahsils  of  the  Rohtak  District,  the 
Rewari  tahsil  of  Gurgaon,  and  some  outlying  portions  of  Patiala, 
Jind  and  Nabha.  This  is  the  most  unfertile  portion  of  the  tract.  A 
large  part  of  it  skirts  the  great  Rajputana  desert,  the  soil  is  often 
inferior,  the  rainfall  always  scanty  and  precarious,  while,  except  in  the 
south-eastern  corner,  where  alone  wells  can  be  profitably  worked, 
irrigation  is  almost  unknown  save  where  the  Western  Jumna  Canal 
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enters  Hissar  and  the  Sutlej  borders  the  Ferozepur  District^,  The  area 
is  about  11,570  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  1,889,000. 
This  and  the  central  portion  next  to  be  described  are  the  parts  of  the 
Punjab  where  famine  is  most  to  be  dreaded  2. 

16.  The  remaining  or  great  central  portion  ot  the  tract  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Patiala,  Nabha  and  Jind,  the  Kaithal 
tahsil  of  Karnal,  the  three  northern  tahsils  of  Ferozepur,  the  two  eastern 
tahsils  of  Lahore,  and  the  states  of  Faridkot  and  Maler  Kotla.  Its  area 
is  some  9980  square  miles  and  its  population  about  2,735,630.  It  occu- 
pies an  intermediate  position  in  respect  of  fertility  between  the  two  pre  ■ 
ceding  tracts,  the  rainfall  generally  being  highest  and  the  soil  best  to  the 
east,  west  and  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Jumna,  the  Sutlej  and  the 
hills,  and  lowest  and  worst  in  the  centre  and  south,  while  to  the  north- 
east the  Ghaggar  system  of  hill  streams  inundates  a certain  area, 
and  well  irrigation  is  practised  along  the  Sutlej  and  the  northern 
border. 

17.  Ethnogra-PHY  of  the  Eastern  Plains.  -The  plains  east 
of  Lahore  have  thus  been  split  up  into  zones  of  varying  fertility  by 
lines  running  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  the  hills.  But  the  boundaries 
which  separate  religion,  race  and  language  are  somewhat  different 
from  these.  A meridian  through  the  town  of  Sihrind  or  Sirhind, 
nearly  due  north  of  Patiala  and  once  the  capital  of  a Mughal 

but  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  victorious  Sikhs  in  1763 
in  revenge  for  the  assassination  of  the  children  of  Guru  Govind 
Singh  which  had  taken  place  there  some  60  years  before,  roughly 
divides  the  Punjab  Proper  from  Hindustan  and  the  Panjabi  from  the 
Hindi  language,  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sikh  religion. 
So  much  of  the  Punjab  plains  as  lies  east  of  that  line^  namely,  the 
Delhi,  Gurgaon,  Karnal,  Ambala  and  Rohtak  Districts,  and  the  States 
of  Kalsia,  Jind  and  Pataudi,  differs  little  if  at  all  in  the  character  of  its 
population  from  the  western  districts  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Except  in  the  Rohtak  District,  Jats  form  a smaller  and  Rajputs  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  in  the  tract  immediately  to  th<? 
west ; while  Kambohs,  Rors  and  Gujars  are  numerous  in  Ambala  and 
Karnal,  Tagas  in  Karnal  and  Delhi,  Ahirs  in  Rohtak,  Delhi  and 
Gurgaon,  and  Meos  and  Khanzadas  in  Gurgaon. 

The  Hissar  District  to  the  south  of  the  tract  differs  from  the 
districts  just  mentioned  chiefly  in  that,  lying  as  it  does  on  the  confines 
of  Bikaner,  the  dialect  and  people  are  more  akin  to  those  of 
Rajputana  than  to  those  of  Hindustan,  Rajputs  being  very  numerous, 
and  there  being  a considerable  Ahir  population.  The  religion  is  still 
Hindu,  with  a certain  admixture  of  a curious  sect  called  Bishnoi.  The 
Sirsa  tract  which  forms  the  western  portion  of  the  southern  border  of 
the  tract  was  all  but  uninhabited  till  it  came  under  English  rule  ; 
and  it  has  drawn  its  settlers  pretty  equally  from  Hindu  and  Hindi- 

* A certain  area  ii  also  inundated  by  the  precarious  floods  of  the  lower  Ghaggar. 

* But  the  Sirhind  Canal  opened  in  1882  proteafcs  a large  part  of  the  central  and,  iome 
portion  of  the  southern  tract. 
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speaking ' Hissar  and  Rajputana  and  from  ■ the  Sikh  and  Panjabi- 
speaking Jat  state  of  Patiala^  while  its  western  portion  is  occupied 
by ’Muhammadan  immigrants  from  the  lower  Sutlej. 

In  all  the  remainder  of  the  tract  Panjabi  is  the  language  of  the  Ibbetson,  § 16. 
people.  Immediately  below  the  hills  Sikhism  has  obtained  but  little 
hold,  and  the  Hindu  element,  strong  in  Hoshiarpur,  gradually  gives  way 
to  the  Musalmaii  as  we  pass  westwards  through  Gurdaspur  till  it  fades 
into  comparative  insignificance  in  Sialkot.  But  all  the  centre  of  the 
tract,  the  great  Phulkian  States  of  Patiala,  Jind  and  Nabha,  the  States 
of  Faridkot  and  Maler  Kotla,  and  the  Districts  of  Ludhiana,  Ferozepur, 

Lahore  and  Amritsar,  and  in  a less  degree  of  J ullundur  and  Kapurthala; 
form  the  very  centre  and  stronghold  of  the  Punjab  Sikhs.  Even  here 
however  a very  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  Musalinan,  a 
proportion  constantly  increasing  from  east  to  west ; and  it  is  the  Hindu 
element  alone  which  is  displaced  by  the  Sikh.  In  the  matter  of  race 
the  population  of  this  portion  of  the  tract  is  very  uniform,  Rajputs,' 

Jats,  Gujars,  and  their  allied  tribes  forming  the  staple  of  the  agri- 
cultural population,  largely  supplemented  by  their  attendant  menials. 

Among  the  Siwaliks  and  immediately  under  the  hills  Jats  are  few  and 
Rajputs  and  Ghirths  numerous,  while  somewhat  further  south  the 
proportion  of  Jats  increases  and  Gujars,  Sainis  and  Amins,  and  in 
Kapurthala  Kambohs,  Mahtons  (Mahtams),  and  Dogras,  become  im- 
portant elements  in  the  population.  In  the  Lahore  Division,  Faridkot, 
and  the  Phulkian  States  the  mass  of  the  population  is  Jat  ; though 
in  Lahore,  Ferozepur  and  Faridkot  Kambohs  and  Mahtams,  and  in 
Ferozepur  Dogras,  hold  large  areas,  while  in  Patiala,  Jind  and  Nabha 
there  is  a considerable  admixture  of  Ahirs.  The  Changars  and  Sansis 
of  Amritsar  and  the  surrounding  districts,  the  Bawarias  of  the  upper 
Sutlej,  the  Rawals  of  the  northern  districts  and  Lahore,  and  the 
Aheris  of  the  Delhi  Division  are  curious  outcast  tribes,  some  of  them 
probably  aboriginal  ; and  as  we  pass  westwards  and  northwards  from 
Hindustan  and  Rajputana  into  the  Province,  the  Bania  of  the 
Delhi  territory  gives  place  to  the  Khatri  of  the  central,  the  Sud  of  the 
northern,  and  the  Arora  of  the  western  Punjab. 

' The  tract  includes  all  the  most  fertile,  wealthy  and  populous  Ibbetson,  § 71 
portions  of  the  Province,  and  may  be  called  the  granary  of  the  Punjab. 

Within  it  lie  the  three  great  cities  of  Delhi,  ilmritsar,  and  Lahore, 
besides  a very  large  proportion  of  the  larger  towns ; and  the  population 
is  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  western  Punjab  largely  urban.  Trade 
and  manufactures  flourish,  while  with  the  exception  of  the  south-west- 
ward portions  where  flocks  and  herds  still  pasture  in  extensive  jungles, 
the  greater  part  of  the  cultivable  area  is  under  the  plough. 

18.  The  three  most  distinctive  elements  in  the  population  of  the 
eastern  plains  are  the  Sikh  Jats  ' of  the  central  districts,  the  Jats, 
mainly  Hindu,  of  the  south-eastern  districts,  and  the  Rajputs  of 
the  country  to  the  west  of  the  J umna.  The  so-called  Jats  of  the 
Salt  Range  and  the  Western  Punjab  possess  well  marked  characterstics 
of  their  own,  but  directly  we  leave  the  Salt  Range  behind  us  'and 
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enter  the  tract  which  is  under  the  influence  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar, 
directly  in  fact  we  come  within  the  cAcle  of  Sikh  religious  influence 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  political  influence  of  the  Sikhs,  we  find 
the  line  between  J at  and  Rajput  sufficiently  clearly  marked.  The 
Jat  indeed,  here  as  elsewhere,  claims  for  himself  Rajput  origin,  but  a 
Varaich  for  instance  does  not  say  that  he  is  still  a Rajput.  He  is  a 
Jat  and  content  to  be  so.  The  fact  is  that  within  the  pale  of  Sikhism 
Rajputs  were  at  a discount.  The  equality  of  all  men  preached  by  Guru 
Govind  disgusted  the  haughty  Rajputs,  and  they  refused  to  join  his 
standard.  They  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  their  pride.  The  Jats  who 
composed  the  great  mass  of  the  Khalsa  rose  to  absolute  power,  and  the 
Rajput  who  had  despised  them  was  the  peculiar  object  of  their  hatred. 
Their  general  policy  led  them  to  cut  off  such  poppy-heads  as  had  not 
sprung  from  their  own  seed,  and  their  personal  feeling  led  them  to  treat 
the  Rajput,  who  as  a native-born  leader  of  the  people  should  have  joined 
them,  and  who^  would  if  he  had  done  so  have  been  a very  important 
element  of  additional  strength  to  the  cause,  with  especial  harshness. 
The  old  Settlement  Reports  are  full  of  remarks  upon  the  decadence,  if 
not  the^  virtual  disappearance,  of  the  Rajput  gentry  in  those  districts 
where  Sikh  sway  was  most  absolute.  Thus  the  Jats  we  are  considering 
are  far  more  clearly  marked  off  from  the  Rajputs  than  are  those  of  the 
western  plains  where  everybody  is  a Jat,  or  ol:  the  Salt  Range 
Tract  where  everybody  who  is  not  an  Arab  or  a Mughal  calls  himself 
a Rajput ; indeed  there  is  if  anything  a tendency  here  to  call  those 
Jats  who  are  admitted  to  be  Rajputs  further  west.  Only  on  the  edge 
of  the  group,  on  the  common  border  line  of  the  Sikh  tract,  the  Salt 
Range,  and  the  great  plains,  do  the  Mekan,  Gondal,  Ranjha  and  Tarar 
claim  some  to  be  Jats  and  some  to  be  Rajputs.  The  first  two  were 
described  by  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  under  Rajputs,  the  last  under 
Jats,  but  this  was  more  as  a matter  of  convenience  than  of  ethnic 
classification.  The  Jat  tribes  of  the  Sikh  tract  are,  except  perhaps  on  the 
confines  of  the  Gujranwala  Bar,  essentially  agricultural,  and  occupy  the 
same  social  position  as  do  those  of  the  eastern  plains,  whom  indeed 
they  resemble  in  all  respects.  The  Jats  of  the  Sikh  tract  are 
the  typical  Jats  of  the  Punjab,  including  all  those  great  Sikh 
Jat  tribes  who  have  made  the  race  so  renowned  in  recent  history. 
They  occupy  the  central  districts  of  the  Punjab^,  the  upper  Sutlej  and 
the  great  Sikh  States  of  the  eastern  plains.  All  that  has  been  said 
regarding  the  absence  of  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Jats  of  the  Khalsa 
to  be  aught  but  Jats,  applies  here  with  still  greater  force.  A Sidhu 
claims  indeed  Rajput  origin,  and  apparently  with  good  reason.  But 
he^  is  now  a Sidhu  J at,  and  holds  that  to  be  a prouder  title  than  Bhafti 
Rajput.  The  only  tribe  among  this  group  of  which  any  considerable 
numbers  return  themselves  as  Rajputs  are  the  Virk  ; and  among  them 
this  has  happened  only  in  Gujranwala,  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of  the 
tract.  These  men  are  the  backbone  of  the  Punjab  by  character  and 
physique  as  well  as  by  locality.  They  are  stalwart,  sturdy  yeomen  of 
great  independence,  industry  and  agricultural  skill,  and  collectively  form 
perhaps  the  finest  peasantry  in  India.  The  Jats  of  the  Sikh  tract 
are  essentially  husbandmen,  and  the  standard  of  agricultural  practice 
among  those  at  any  rate  of  the  more  fertile  northern  districts  is  as  high 
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as  is  reached  in  any  portion  of  the  Province.  Special  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  curious  traditions  of  the  Bhular,  Man^  and  Her  tribes,  which 
claim  to  be  the  original  nucleus  of  the  Jat  caste. 

19.  The  Jats  of  the  South  Eastern  Plains. — The  group  of  Jat 
tribes,  which  occupies  the  Jumna  Districts  with  Jmd,  Rohtak  and  ^ 
Hissar,  call  themslves  Jat  not  Jat,*  and  are  the  same  people  in  every 
respect  as  the  Jats  of  the  Junina-Ganges  DoAb  and  the  lower  Jumna 
valley,  differing  however  in  little  save  religion  from  the  great  Sikh 
J.it  tribes  of  the  Malwa ; though  perhaps  the  latter,  inhabiting  as  they 
do  the  wide  unirrig’ated  plains  of  the  central  states,  are  of  slightly 
finer  physique  than  their  neighbours  of  the  damper  riverain.  The 
eastern  Jats  are  almost  without  exception  Hindu,  the  few  among  them 
who  are  Musalman  being  known  as  Mula  or  unfortunate,’’^  and 
dating  their  conversion  almost  without  exception  from  an  ancestor  who 
was  taken  as  a hostage  to  Delhi  and  there  forcibly  circumcised.  Indeed 
these  men  were  not  unfrequently  received  back  into  caste  on  their  return 
from  captivity,  and  their  descendants  are  in  this  case  Hindus,  though  still 
known  as  Mula.  Their  traditions  show  them  to  have  come  up  either 
from  Bikaner  and  Rajputana,  or  northwards  along  the  Jumna  valley, 
and  veiy  feiv  of  them  appear  to  have  come  from  the  Punjab  to  the 
Jumna.  The  Jat  of  Gurgaon  indeed  still  look  upon  the  Raja  of  Bhart- 
pur  as  their  natural  leader,  and  the  fall  of  Bhartpur  made  such  an 
impression  on  their  minds  that  old  men  stiil  refer  to  it  as  the  era  from 
which  they  date  events. 

The  Jat  of  these  parts  is,  if  anything,  even  a better  cultivator  than 
the  Sikh  Jat ; and  that  chiefly  because  his  womm  assist  him  so  largely 
in  the  field,  performing  all  sorts  of  agricultural  labour,  w^hether  light 
or  heavy,  except  ploughing,  for  which  they  have  not  sufficient  strength, 
and  sowing,  which  is  under  all  circunostances  a prerogative  strictly  confine 
to  the  male  sex.  Directly  we  leave  the  south-eastern  districts  and  pass 
into  the  Sikh  tract,  women  cease  to  perform  the  harder  kinds  of  field- 
work, even  among  the  Jats  ; while  in  Musalman  districts  they  do  not 
work  at  all  in  the  fields.  So  essentially  is  the  Jat  a husbandman,  and 
so  especially  is  he  the  husbandman  of  these  parts,  that  'when  asked  his 
caste  he  will  quite  as  often  reply  zaminddr  as  Jat,  the  two  names  being 
in  that  sense  used  as  synonymous.  The  social  standing  of  the  Jat  is 
that  which  the  Gujar,  Ahir,  and  Ror  enjoy  ; in  fact  these  four  castes  eat 
and  smoke  together.  They  stand  at  the  head  of  the  castes  who  practise 
harewa  or  widow -marriag-e,  a good  deal  below  the  Rajput,  but  far  above 
the  castes  who  grow  vegetables,  such  as  Arain  and  Mali.  If  the  social 
scale  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  Hindu  religion  they  come  below 
Banias  who  are  admittedly  better  Hindus.  But  the  manly  Jat  despises 
the  money-grubbing  Bania,  and  all  other  castes  and  tribes  agree 
with  him. 


*Or,  more  accurately,  Jatt,  the  double  tt  compensating  for  the  loss  of  the  long  «. 
The  difference  is  purely  dialectical  and  to  speak  of  Jats  and  Jatts  are  racially  distinct, 
as  is  done  in  E-  H.  I.  IV,  p.  24)0,  is  absurd  and  misleading  The  Muhammadan  peasantry 
of  the  Punjab  are  not  necessarily  Jets  or  Jats  though  many  Ja^s  and  Jattjs  are  Muhamma- 
dans 
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In  the  extreme  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Punjab  ' the  Jats  who 
have  come  in  from  the  north  and  west^  from  Rajputana  and  the  Punjab, 
are  known  as  Dhe,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  original  Jat  tribes  of 
the  neighbourhood  w^ho  are  collectively  called  Hele,  the  two  sections 
abstaining  from  intermarriage  and  having  in  some  respects  different 
customs.  In  Sirsa  again,  that  meeting  place  of  races,  where  the  Bagri 
Jat  from  the  Bikaner  prairies,  the  Sikh  Jat  from  the  Malwa,  and  the 
Musalman  Jat  from  the  Sutlej  valley,  meet  the  Jat  of  Hissar,  the  last 
are  distinguished  as  Desi  and  the  Musalman  Jats  as  Pachhade  or 
western  ; but  these  terms  appear  to  be  unknown  to  the  people  in  their 
respective  homes.  There  the  superiority  of  the  Sikh  and  Desi  Jat 
over  the  stunted  Bagri  and  the  indolent  enervated  Jat  of  the  Sutlej  is 
most  strikingly  apparent. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  division  of  the  Jats  of  Delhi,  Rohtak, 
and  Karnal,  and  indeed  of  the  other  land-owning  castes  who  have  for 
the  most  part  taken  the  one  side  or  the  other,  into  two  factions  known 
as  Dehia  and  Haulania.  The  following  passage  from  Sir  Denzil 
Ibbetson'^s  Settlement  Be^wrt  of  Karnal  and  Panipat  describes  these 
factions 

“ The  Dehias  are  called  after  a Jat  tribe  of  that  name,  with  its  head-quarters 
about  Bhatganw  in  Sunpat,  having  originally  come  from  the  Bawana  near  Delhi. 
The  Haulania  faction  is  headed  by  the  Ghatwal  or  Malak  Jats,  whose  head-quarters 
are  Dher-ka-Ahulana  in  Gohana,  and  who  were,  owing  to  their  successful  opposition 
to  the  Rajpiits,  the  accepted  heads  of  the  Jats  in  these  parts  Some  one 
of  the  emperors  called  them  in  to  assist  him  in  coercing  the  Mandahar  Rajputs, 
and  thus  the  old  enmity  was  strengthened.  The  Dehia  Jats,  growing  powerful, 
became  jealous  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Ghatwals  and  joined  the  Mandahars  against 
them.  Thus  the  country-side  was  divided  into  two  factions  ; the  Giijars  and  Tagas 
of  the  tract,  the  Jaglan  Jats  of  thapa  Naultha,  and  the  Latmar  Jats  of  Eohtak 
joining  the  Dehias,  and  the  Huda  Jats  of  Rohtak  and  most  of  the  Jats  of  the  tract 
except  the  Jaglans  joining  the  Haulanias.  In  the  Mutiny,  disturbances  took  place 
in  the  Rohtak  District  between  these  two  factions,  and  the  Mandahars  of  the  Nardak 
ravaged  the  Haulanias  in  the  south  of  the  tract.  And  in  framing  my  zails  I had 
to  alter  my  proposed  division  so  as  to  separate  a Dehia  village  which  I had  included 
with  Haulanias,  and  which  objected  in  consequence.  The  Dehia  is  also  called  the 
Jat,  and  occasionally  the  Mandahar  faction.  Even  Sir  H.  Elliott  seems  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  existence  of  these  factions.  The  Jats  and  Rajputs  seem 
Independently  of  these  divisions,  to  consider  each  other,  tribally  speaking,  as 
natural  enemies  ; and  I have  often  been  assured  by  Jats,  though  I do  not  believe  it, 
thafthey  would  not  dare  to  go  into  a Rajpiit  village  at  night.’ 

Mr.  Maconacliie  quoted  a Delhi  tradition  which  makes  two 
brothers  from  Rajputana  called  Mom  and  Som  the  respective  ancestors 
of  the  Haulania  Rajputs  of  the  Doab  and  the  Haulania  Jats  of 
Rohtak. 

Here  again,  in  the  south-eastern  districts  the  distinction  between 
Jat  and  Rajput  is  definite  and  well-marked,  the  Jat  nearly  always 
practising  and  the  Rajput  almost  always  abstaining  from  karewa  ; 
though  Ibbetson  did  not  think  that  here  a family  could  raise  itself  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  caste  by  discontinuing  the  custom,  as  would 
appear  to  be  possible  elsewhere. 
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20.  The  Rajput  op  the  Eastern  Districts.— The  Rajput  tribes  of  this  ibbetson, 
tract  are  divided  into  two  groups.  All  but  the  last  four  are  almost  confin-  § 
ed  to  the  Delhi  territory,  at  least  as  Rajputs  proper,  and  are  roughly 
arranged  in  order  from  north  to  south  down  the  Jumna  valley,  and 
then  westwards  through  Rohtak  and  Hissar.  The  last  four  tribes  carry 
on  the  series  through  Patiala,  Ferozepur  and  Gujranwala,  and  connect 
the  Rajputs  of  the  eastern  with  those  of  the  western  plains.  The  first 
group  belongs  chiefly  to  the  great  royal  families  of  the  Rajputs  who, 
occupying  the  Delhi  territory,  have  not  as  a rule  superseded  their  old 
tribal  designation  by  a local  name,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case  in  the 
west  of  the  Punjab.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  descendants  of  the 
Tunwar  andChauhan  dynasties  of  Delhi.  Their  local  distribution  is  fairly 
well  marked,  the  Tunwar  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  first  group,  and 
shutting  off  the  Jat  tribes  of  the  central  plains  from  the  Rajputs  of  the 
Delhi  territory,  their  line  being  broken  only  by  the  Chauhan  colony  on 
the  Ghaggar  of  the  Hissar  border.  Next  to  them  come  the  Chauhan, 

Mandahar  and  Pundir  of  the  Kurukshetr,  and  the  Rawat,  Gaurwa, 

Bargujar  and  Jadu  of  Delhi  and  Gurgaon  followed  by  the  Jatu,  them- 
selves Tunwar,  and  the  Bagri  of  Hissar.  The  Pun  war  colony  of 
Rohtak  is  an  off -shoot  of  the  Punwars  of  the  western  plains.  The  Jats 
of  this  tract  are  very  largely  if  not  wholly  true  Jats,  who  preserve 
strong  traditions  as  to  the  Rajput  tribes  from  which  they  claim  to  be 
descended.  The  Rajput  of  these  parts  is  a true  Rajput.  Living  in 
the  shadow  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  his  ancestral  dynasties,  he  clings  to 
the  traditions  of  his  caste.  He  cultivates  largely,  for  little  other 
occupation  is  left  him  ; but  he  cultivates  badly,  for  bis  women  are  more 
or  less  strictly  secluded  and  never  work  in  the  fields,  while  he  considers 
it  degrading  to  actually  follow  the  plough,  and  will  always  employ 
hired  ploughmen  if  he  can  possibly  afford  it.  He  is  a great  cattle- 
grazier  and  as  great  a cattle-thief.  His  tribal  feeling  is  strong,  and 
the  heads  of  the  village  or  local  group  of  villages  have  great  influence. 

He  is  proud,  lazy,  sometimes  turbulent,  but  generally  with  something 
more  of  the  gentleman  about  him  than  we  find  in  the  more  rustic  Jat. 

21,  The  Western  Plains.  -The  great  plains  lying  to  the  west  of  Ibbetson, § 18. 
the  Lahore  meridian  present  a striking  contrast  to  those  to  the  east  of 
that  line.  They  form  the  common  terminus  of  the  two  Indian  monsoons, 
which  have  exhausted  themselves  of  their  vapour  before  they  reach 
their  goal ; and  the  rainfall,  heaviest  in  the  north  and  east  and  decreasing 
towards  the  west  and  south,  is  everywhere  so  scanty  that  cultivation  with- 
out irrigation  is  absolutel}^  impossible.  But  in  this  very  circumstance 
they  find  their  security  against  famine  or  distress  from  drought ; for  their 
cultivation  is  almost  independent  of  rain,  a failure  of  which  means  little 
worse  than  a scarcity  of  grass,  in  itself  a sufficiently  serious  calamity  L 
In  many  parts,  indeed,  more  danger  is  to  be  anticipated  from  excessive 
floods  than  from  deficient  rainfall.  The  tract  is  traversed  throughout 
its  length  by  five  great  rivers,  the  Sutlej,  Ravi,  Chenab,  Jhelum  and 

‘ Rain,  of  coarse,  is  needed  here  as  elsewhere.  But  its  absence  means  only  a 
di  minished  yield,  and  not  none  at  all ; and  so  little  is  sufficient  if  the  fall  comes  at  the 
right  time,  and  ahsohite  drought  occurs  so  seldom,  that  the  crops  may  be  said  never  to  fail 
from  this  cause. 
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Indus ; and  along*  either  side  of  each  of  these  runs  at  a distance  of  a 
few  rniles  a more  or  less  distinctly  ma,rked  bank,  which  defines  the 
excupions  of  the  river  within  recent  times  as  it  has  shifted  from  side 
to^  side  in  its  course.  These  banks  include  between  them  strips  of  low- 
lying  land  which  are  periodically  inundated  by  the  rising  floods  as 
the^  winter  snows  of  the  Himalayas  melt  under  the  summer  sun,  or  in 
which  the  nearness  of  the  sub-soil  water  makes  well-irrigation  easy. 
All  outside  these  narrow  boundaries  is  a high  arid  plain.  Beyond  the 
Indus,  and  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jhelum  and  its  continuation 
in  the  Chenab,  it  consists  of  soil  which,  wherever  water  is  available, 
is  sufficiently  fertile  save  where  north  of  the  Sutlej  that  saline  efflorescence 
which  has  so  puzzled  geologists  clothes  the  surface  for  miles  together 
like  a^recent  fall  of  snow.  But  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum- 
Chenab  and  south  of  the  Sutlej  it  is  covered  by  great  parallel  lines  of 
rolling  sand  separated  by  narrow  hollows  in  which  the  original  soil  is 
exposed. 


The  Gujranwalaand  Wazirabad  tahsils  of  the  Gujranwala  District^ 
secure  a fair  amount  of  rain  by  their  vicinity  to  the  hills.  Numerous 
streams,  for  the  most  part  of  intermittent  flow,  which  run  down  from 
the  Sulaiman  mountains  to  join  the  Indus,  and  innumerable  small 
inundation  canals  carried  out  from  the  Sutlej,  the  Lower  Chenab,  the 
Upper  Jhelum,  and  the  Lower  Indus  across  the  zone  of  well-irrigation 
into  the  edges  of  the  central  steppes  render  cultivation  possible  along 
their  courses ; while  wells  sunk  in  the  long  hollows  of  the  Thai  or  sandy 
desert  and  the  drainage  of  the  Bar  or  stiff  loam  uplands  collected  in 
local  depressions  perform  a similar  office.  But  though  some  of  the 
finest  wheat  in  the  world  is  grown  on  the  wells  of  the  western  Thai,  the 
proportion  of  the  area  thus  brought  under  the  plough  is  wholly  insignifi- 
cant. The  remainder  0 f the  tract  is  covered  by  low  stunted  bush  and 
salsolaceous  plants  and  with  short  grass  in  good  seasons.  Over  this 
range  great  herds  of  camels  which  thrive  on  the  saline  herbage,  and  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  They  are  tended  by  a nomad  population  which 
moves  with  its  flocks  from  place  to  place  as  the  grass  is  consumed 
and  the  scanty  supply  of  water  afforded  by  the  local  hollows 
exhausted,  or  in  search  of  that  change  of  diet  which  camels  love 
and  the  varying  local  floras  afford.  The  tract  includes  the  whole 
of  the  Multan  Division  and  the  State  of  Bahawalpur,  the  Districts 
of  Shahpur  and  Gujranwala,  the  greater  part  of  Gujrat,  and  the  two 
western  tahsils  of  Lahore^.  Its  area  is  some  60,870  square  miles  or 
more  than  two-fifths  of  that  of  the  whole  Province,  while  its  popu- 
lation, numbering  about  4,885,000  souls,  includes  little  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  people  of  the  Punjab,  and  it  comprises  not  one-quarter 
of  the  total  cultivated  area. 


* In  physical  characteristics  parts  of  Gujranwala,  Gujrat  and  Lahore  belong  rather  to 
the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  plains  ; hut  as  they  lie  west  of  the  Lahore  meridian  and 
their  area  is  small,  they  have  been  included  in  this  tract  of  which  they  form  the  north- 
eastern corner. 
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Natural  Divisions  of  the  Western  Punjab. — It  is  the  fashion  Ibbetson,  § 20. 
to  describe  the  Punjab  Proper  as  marked  off  by  its  rivers  into  six  great 
Doabs  which  constitute  the  natural  divisions  of  the  Province.  This 
description  is  true  in  a sense ; but  the  sense  in  which  it  is  true  possesses 
but  little  significance,  and  its  chief  merit  seems  to  be  that  it  can  easily 
be  verified  by  reference  to  a map.  To  the  east  of  the  Lahore  meridian 
such  rivers  as  there  are  lie  close  together,  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  and  beyond  them  is  comparatively  populous,  and  there  are  no 
natural  boundaries  of  any  great  importance.  But  west  of  that  meridian, 
or  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  Punjab  Proper,  the  real 
obstacles  to  inter-communication,  the  real  barriers  which  separate  the 
peoples  one  from  another  are,  not  the  rivers  easily  crossed  at  any  time 
and  often  fordable,  in  the  cold  weather,  but  the  great  arid  steppes 
which  lie  betAveen  those  rivers.  The  advance  of  the  agricuhural  tribes 
has  followed  almost  invariably  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  the  new- 
comers having  crept  along  both  banks  of  the  streams  and  driven  the 
nomads  from  either  side  into  the  intermediate  Doabs,  where  they  have 
occupied  the  portions  nearest  the  river  lands  from  which  they  had  been 
ejected,  leaving  the  median  area  of  greatest  aridity  as  an  intangible  but 
very  effectual  line  of  separation. 

23.  Ethnography  op  the  Western  Plains. — Between  the  Sulai-  ibbetson,  § 21. 
mans  and  the  great  sandy  deserts  of  Bahawalpur  and  the  Sindh-Sagar  Doab  ^ 
the  dominant  race  is  Baloch.  Descending  from  the  hills  this  Iranian  peo- 
ple overcame  a miscellaneous  collection  of  tribes  which,  still  forming  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  have  been,  included  by  their  conquerors 
under  the  semi-contemptuous  term  of  Jat — here  an  occupational  as  much 
as  an  ethnological  designation — till  they  have  themselves  almost  for- 
gotten their  original  race.  In  the  remainder  of  the  tract  the  divisions 
of  the  people  are  rather  tribal  than  racial,  the  great  majority  of  them 
being  Jats  and  Rajputs,  or  belonging  to  races,  perhaps  in  some  cases 
of  aboriginal  origin,  which  can  now  no  longer  be  distinguished  from 
them.  In  Gujrat  the  importance  of  the  Gujar  element  is  indicated  by 
the  name  of  the  district,  while  Sayyids  are  numerous  to  the  south-west. 

The  number  of  clans  into  which  the  people  of  these  great  plains  are  divided 
is  enormous.  The  Daudpotra,  Joiya,  Wattu,  Dogar  and  Mahtam  of  the 
Sutlej,  the  Kharral  and  Kathia  of  the  Ravi,  the  Sial  and  Khokhar  of 
the  Chenab,  and  the  Khokhar  and  Tiwana  of  the  Jhelum,  are  some  of 
the  most  important.  The  curious  river-tribes  of  the  Sutlej  and  Indus, 
the  Jhabel,  Kehal  and  Kutana,  also  present  many  interesting  features. 

The  Indus  Pathans  and  a certain  proportion  of  the  Baloches  speak 
their  national  Pashtu  and  Balochi.  The  remaining  population  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  Muzaffargarh,  Multan  and  Bahawalpur  speak  Jatki,  a 
language  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  Panjabi  and  Sindhi. 

Panjabi  is  the  speech  of  the  remainder  of  the  tract.  The  population  is 
essentially  Muhammadan,  the  proportion  being  largest  on  the  west  and 
smallest  to  the  east  and  south.  Multan  is  the  only  town  of  just  upon 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  the  population  is  very  markedly  rural.  There 
is  no  manufacture  of  importance,  and  the  important  powindah  traffic  be- 
tween India  and  the  countries  to  the  west  only  passes  through  the  tract 
' The  Sindh-SIgar  Dodb  lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum  and  Chenab. 
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on  its  way  to  the  commercial  contres  of  Hindustan.  Pastoral  pursuits 
occupy  a more  important  position  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Punjab,  agri- 
cultural produce  being  largely  supplemented  by  clarified  butter,  wool, 
hides  and  barilla. 

24.  The  Salt  Range  Tract. — There  still  remains  to  be  described 
the  north-western  corner  of  the  Punjab.  Situated  in  the  angle  occupied 
by  the  Salt  Range  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Province  by 
the  upper  Jhelum,  it  includes  the  Districts  of  Attock,  Rawalpindi 
and  Jhelum.  It  presents  in  almost  every  respect  the  strongest  possible 
contrast  with  the  Punjab  Proper,  and  indeed,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  India  save  by  mere  geogra- 
phical position.  The  outer  Himalayas,  crossing  the  Jhelum,  run  up  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Rawalpindi  District  and  cut  off  the  Murree 
and  part  of  the  Kahuta  tahsils.  There  they  and  the  mid- Himalaya  meet 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  in  a confused  mass  of  mountains.  The 
curved  ranges  which  connect  the  extremities  of  the  mid- Himalayas  with 
the  Safed  "^Koh  by  the  Salt  Range  which,  starting  from  opposite  the 
point  where  the  mid-Himalayas  abut  upon  the  Jhelum,  runs  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  through  the  south  of  the  Jhelum  and  the  north 
of  the  Shahpur  District,  crosses  the  Indus  in  the  north  of  Mianwali,  and 
turning  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  through  the  latter  District, 
enters  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  follows  the  boundmy 
between  Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  till  it  joins  the  Sulaimans.  Rising 
abruptly  from  the  river  and  the  great  desert  wdiich  lie  to  the  south  of  it, 
the  Salt  Range  of  Jhelum  and  Shahpur  falls  away  imperceptibly  to  the 
north  into  a great  table-land  enclosed  by  the  range  itself,  the  Hazara 
hills,  and  the  river  Indus,  crossed  in  every  direction  by  chains  of  low 
hills,  and  cut  up  by  the  streams  which  issue  m them  into  innumerable 
ravines.  It  is  this  table-land  which  constitutes  the  Districts  of  Jhelum 
and  Rawalpindi. 
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FAKT  II.— HISTORICAL  NOTES . 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  compilation  to  give  a history  of  the 
Punjab  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  but  the  following  notes  are 
intended  to  sum  up  from  the  imperfect  and  fragmentary  data  at  present 
available,  all  that  is  known  of  the  ancient  political  and  ethnic  conditions 
of  the  Punjab  and  North ‘West  Frontier  : — 

Pee-histoky. 

In  the  domain  of  pre- history  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  Punjab 
and  probably  very  little  will  ever  be  found  possible  of  achievement. 
Its  plains  were  formed  of  vast  alluvial  deposits  which  must  have  con- 
cealed all  pre-historic  remains  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  save  by  some 
lucky  accident,  and  the  physical  features  of  the  hills  are  rarely  favour- 
able to  their  preservation. 

The  Stone  Age  has  left  its  traces  in  India,  but  palaeolithic  relics  are 
mostly  localised  in  the  South,  while  the  neolithic  artifacts  are  much  more 
widely  spread..  The  distribution  of  the  latter  is  naturally  influenced 
by  the  prevalence  of  rocks  suitable  for  their  manufacture.  Neolithic 
implements  are  found  over  the  greater  part  of  Southern  India,  but  in- 
stances of  their  occurrence  in  the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  and  ^ind,  except  at 
Rohri,  are  rare.  Some  finds  of  pre-historic  pottery  in  Balochistan  are 
tentatively  considered  to  be  neolithic. 

The  first  use  of  iron  in  Northern  India  must  be  carried  back  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  The  literary  evidence  indicates  its  introduction 
into  the  North-West  subsequently  to  the  composition  of  the  Rig  Veda 
but  before  the  Atliaroa  Veda  was  written  and  the  latter  work  is  not 
later  than  1000  B.C.  Before  that  date  copper  occupied  the  place  of  iron. 
All  the  Indian  implements  discovered  are  certainly  of  extreme  antiquity 
and  must  be  dated  back  to  before  1000  B.  C. 

At  two  sites  in  Balochist/an  implements  of  practically  pure  copper 
have  been  found.  At  Mathura,  east  of  the  Jumna,  Cunningham  ex- 
cavated a flat  copper  celt  and  copper  harpoon  heads  are  said  to  have  been 
frequently  found  in  its  vicinity.  At  Kohistan  Hill  and  Tank,  probably 
not  very  far  from  Gwadar,  in  Western  Balochistan,  copper  arrow  heads 
have  been  discovered.  These  and  other  finds  in  Northern  India  carry 
the  range  of  copper  implements  all  over  that  area  from  the  Hugli  on  the 
east  to  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Cawnpore  district,  but  no  specimens  from  the  Punjab  have  been 
recorded. 

Thus  India  as  a whole  had  no  Bronze  Age.^  In  Southern  India  the 
neolithic  period  passed  directly  into  that  of  iron,  but  in  Northern  India 
a Copper  Age  intervened  between  the  neolithic  period  and  the  Iron  Age. 
The  South  was  severed  from  all  intercourse  with  the  North,  and  in  700 
B C.  Panini,  who  was  born  at  Salatura,  (Labor)  in  the  Peshawar 
valley,  knew  nothing  of  the  South,  but  about  that  time  the  intrusive 
northern  races  began  to  penetrate  the  broad  and  nearly  impassable 
barrier  of  forest  which  then  covered  the  natural  defences  of  the  Vin- 
dhyans  and  their  associated  races. 

^This  is  al33  Caaon  Greeuwell^s  conclusiou  : see  Viucenfe  Suaifch,  Ths  Copper  Age  and 
Frohistorio  Bronte  Implements  of  Indian  Ind*  Ant.,  1U07|  p.  53. 
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The  Dravidian  element. 

Is  there  any  Dravidian  element  in  Northern  India  ? .The  problem 
is  a difficult  one.  A Dravidian  speech  survives  among  the  Brahui  of 
Balochistan,  but  none  is  traceable  in  the  Punjab.  The  question  not  only 
remains  insoluble  but  raises  further  and  larger  questions.  Sten  Konow 
has  detected  some  resembles  between  Dravidian  and  the  remains  of  the 
Etruscan  language/  but  Prof.  Jules  Martha,  the  latest  writer  on  this 
subject,  says  nothing  of  this  theory  and  regards  Etruscan  as  a branch  of 
the  Finno-Ugrian  group  of  languages. 

The  antiquity  oe  the  Vedic  culture. 

Scholars  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the  rise 
or  introduction  of  the  Vedic  culture  into  India,  and  the  Aryan  invasions 
may  date  back  to  a period  as  remote  as  3000  B.  C.  or  even  earlier,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  15th  century  B.  C.  saw  chiefs  in  northern  Mesopo- 
tamia bearing  Aryan  names  or  worshipping  Vedic  deities,  and  this  fact 
lends  some  support  to  Kennedy\s  view  that  the  Aryan  conquest  of  the 
Punjab  can  scarcely  have  taken  place  before  1700  B,  C.  and  may  well 
have  been  a century  or  two  later. ^ Sten  Konow  accepts  this  view  and 
points  out  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  linguistic  evidence. 

The  Iranian  Dominion. 

As  we  shall  see  presently  the  great  Persian  empire  which  was  over- 
thrown by  Alexander  the  Great  had  established  its  power  on  the  contines 
of  the  Western  Punjab  and  depute!  a Greek  to  f^xpiore  or  su  vev  the 
Indus.  These  facts  point  to  a strong  Iranian  influence  over  India  cen- 
turies after  the  pre-historic  Aryan  invasions, 'and  Farishta^s  tiidory  of 
the  Muhammadans  in  India  preserves  many  traditional  details  of  the 
Iranian  dominion  over  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India  and  the  Punjab 
and  the  present  writer  wishes  to  invite  special  attention  to  his  Chapter 
on  the  Hindoos,  What  Farishta  tells  us  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  He  is  a careful  historian  and  his  statements  appear  to  be 
founded  on  authorities,  lost  to  us,  but  trustworthy,  and  to  be  handled  by 
him  in  a critical  spirit.  For  instance  he  is  quite  sound  in  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Rajputs.®  As  he  says  the  Brahman  and  Kshatriya 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  Rajputs  are  only  known  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Kaliyuga.  They  attained  power  after  Vikramajit^s 
demise,  something  more  than  1600  years  ago  (when  Jbe  wrote)  and  he 
derives  their  origin  from  the  children  of  rajas  by  female  slaves,  the  sons 
of  Raja  Suraj  being  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of  Rajput. 

The  history  of  Raja  Suraj  is  closely  connected  by  him  with  that  of 
Persia.  He  makes  Krishna,^  elected  king  by  the  people  or  Behar,  con- 
temporary with  Tahmorasp^  of  Persia,  Krishna^s  e.dest  son  Mahraja 

1 J.  R.  A.  S.,  1904),  p.  2,  and  ha  Langue  Mtrdsguey  reviewed  in  Aihtnceum^  Jany.  1914. 

2 J.  R A.  S.,  1909,  pp.  1119  and  1108. 

® Pp.  Ixiii — iv  of  Briggs’  Translation. 

* Farishta  is  careful  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  the  Krishna  of  Mathra, 

® Apparently  the  Talamurs,  called  the  Dev-hand  or  Magician-binder,  of  Malcolm^s 
Bi8toryofPer8ia,l,'g.l^.  He  ruled  Persia  for  30  years  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
famous  Jamehid,  who  fell  before  Zuhak, 
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succeeded  him  and  divided  the  people  o£  India  into  tribes  (?  castes).  He 
named  the  [Rajput]  tribes  Rahtor^  Chauhan,  Punwar,  Rais  etc.  after  the 
chiefs  of  each.  He  kept  up  a friendly  intercourse  with  Persia^  but  his 
nephew  Dongur  Sain  sought  refuge  with  Faridun  of  Persia  and  the 
latter  king  despatched  a force  under  his  son  Kurshasp^  to  invade  the 
Punjab;  and  Mahraja  was  compelled  to  cede  a part  of  his  kingdom — doubt- 
less a part  or  the  whole  of  the  Punjab — to  Dongur  Sain.  Passing  by  the 
interesting  statement  that  the  islands  of  Acheen,  Malacca,  Pegu  and 
the  Malabar  coast  broke  away  from  his  empire.  Parish ta  tells  us  that 
it  was  simultaneously  threatened  by  an  attack  on  its  north-west 
frontier  and  that  Mahraja  was  compelled  to  send  his  lieutenant  Mai 
Chand  of  Malwa^  to  defend  the  Punjab  but  was  obliged  to  cede  it  to 
Persia,  Some  writers,  adds  Farislita,  say  that  Paridun  even  possessed 
the  Punjab  and  that  toe  descendants  of  his  son  Kurshasp  held  it  to- 
gether with  Kabul,  Tibet,  Sind  and  Nimrozdown  to  the  time  of  Rustum, 
i.  e.  for  four  generations. 

Parlshta^s  account  may  have  to  be  supplemented  From  the  Tuhaq^dt- 
i-Ndsiri,  When  Faridun  had  deposed  the  sorcerer  Zuhak  he  despatched 
an  army  to  dispo^^'^ess  Bustam  who  held  dre  dominion  of  Hindustan 
at  the  hand  of  Zuhak  whose  de^cen  'ant  he  rvas,  and  Bustam  retreated 
into  Sh  gnan  and  Bam  an  and  even  uall  v d^^voted  his  energies  to  the 
colonizadon  of  the  mountains  oF  Gnor.  He  made  peaen  with  Faridun 
and  the  Arab  tribes  akin  to  Zuhak  rook  up  tnelr  b'  ..e  in  ttiOSA  mounta- 
nous  tracts,  and  from  him  Muna  nmad  of  uhor  cia’m^d  descent. 

Mahraja,  after  a reign  of  700  years,  was  succeeded  by  Kesu  Rai  who 
invoked  the  aid  of  Manuchahr  against  the  Rajas  of  southern 
India  Sam^,  son  of  Nari  nan,  was  sent  to  his  assistance  and  they  joined 
forces  a.t  Jalandhar  in  the  Punjab.  The  allies  compelled  the  recalcitrant 
rulers  to  pay  homage  to  Kesd  Rai.  Manir  Rai,  sou  of  Kesu  Rai, 
succeeded  him  in  Oudh,  but  he  forgot  his  debt  to  Persia  and  when  the 

^Farishta  distinctly  speaks  of  G-ursliasp  as  the  son  of  Faridun.  But— ■ 
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are  the  peiigrees  given  in  M Jcolm,  pp.  24  and  21.  The  'Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri  gives  the  sous 
of  Faridun  as  iralicised  and  says  that  Iraj  held  Iraq  wiih  Hind  and  ^ind,  while  the 
Eauzrt-ut'T dhirin  sstjs  he  he.d  Khorasan  with  only  a poitioa  of  Hind  and  Sind  ; T.  N,i 

I,  p.  508. 

2 Farishta  expressly  says  that  it  derives  its  nanaa  from  Mai  Chand,  It  appears  to  be 
the  Malwa  of  Central  India,  not  the  tract  in  the  Punjab. 

* Hereditary  prince  of  Seistan,  according  to  Malcolm,  p.  24. 
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Turk,  Afrasiab,  king  of  Turan,  invaded  that  kingdom,  he  wrested  the 
Punjab  from  Zal,^  the  son  of  Sdm,  and  made  Jalandhar  his  capital. 
He  acknowledged  fealty  to  Afrasiab  and  it  remained  in  his  possession  till 
Kaikobdd  deputed  Rustum,  son  of  Zal,  to  reconquer  it.  Rustum 
expelled  Mamr  Rai  and  placed  Suraj,  a Hindu  chief,  on  the  throne. 
He  gave  his  sister^s  daughter  to  Rustum,  and  died  after  a reign  of 
250  years  ! Of  his  35  sons  Bhai  Raja,  the  eldest,  succeeded,  and  some 
say  that  he  invested  his  brothers  with  the  title  of  Rajput.  But  he 
abandoned  the  regulations  established  by  Mahraja  and  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Kidar,  a Brahman  of  the  Siwalik  mountains.  Here  Parishta 
or  his  translator  must  be  alluding  to  the  Siwalik  kingdom — Sapada- 
laksha.  Kidar  defeated  him  and  took  his  kingdom,  but  had  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  contemporaries  Kai-Kaus^  and  Kai-Khusrau. 

Parishta^s  account  now  becomes  confused.  Afrasiab  re-appears  on 
the  scene.  He  confers  the  government  of  India  on  Rohat,  son  of 
Sankal  Raja^  of  Lakhnauti  or  Gaiir  in  Bengal,  but  Rohat  dying  with- 
out issue  Mahraja  II,  a Kachwaha  Rajput  of  Mar  war,  places  himself 
on  the  throne  and  his  nephew  Kidar  wrests  the  Punjab  from  Rustuin's 
descendants.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Behera  (?  Bhera),  but  built  the 
fortress  of  Jammu  where  he  left  Ourga,  the  Bulhas^,  one  of  his 
kinsmen,  in  charge,  but  Durga  allied  himself  with  the  Khokars^  and 
Chaubea®,  ^ the  ancient  Zamindars  of  the  Punjab,^  and  with  the  hill 
people  between  Kabul  and  Kandhar  and  expelled  Kidar  Raja  from  the 
Punjab. 

* Zal-i-zar— Zal  of  the  golden  hair— held  the  city  of  Zabul,  which  gave  its  name  to 
Zabulistan.  It  was  also  called  the  city  of  Zuhak,  and  Vigue — {Ghazni,  K&bul  and  Afghan- 
istan,— described  its  position  thus  ‘On  the  continuation  of  the  even-topped 
rido-e'oC  the  Sar-i-Koh  [which  Raverty  — iVofe<s  on  Afghanistan,  p.  507 — says  is  the 
crest  of  the  great  range  of  Mihtar  Sulaimau,  bounding  the  Ghazni  state  on  the  east] 
are  to  be  seen,  as  I was  informed,  the  ruins  of  a large  city,  called  Zohaka,  after  the  king 
who  reigned  there  before  the  time  of  the  Mussalmen."  The  ruins  of  Zabul  appear  to  lie  in 
the  Maidand- Rustam  according  to  Raverty  {pp.  dt.,^.  456).  For  a note  on  Zabulistan  see 
the  Appendix  tp  this  Part. 

* Son  of  Kaikobad, 

3 Sankal  llaja,  according  to  Parishta,  founded  Lakhnauti  in  Bengal,  after  usurping 
Kidar’s  throne.  He  maintained  a vast  army  and  refused  to  pay  tribu'e  to  Afrasiab,  and 
Plran-Wisa,  the  wazir  of  Afrasiab,  was  sent  against  him  with  50,000  Turki  horse,  but 
compelled  to  retreat.  Afrasiab  however  joined  him  with  100,000  horse  and  carried  olf 
Sankal  R4ja  to  Turan,  where  he  was  eventually  killed  in  action  by  Rustum.  Malcolm 
is  completely  silent  as  to  this  episode.  Possibly  this  is  the  Shinkal  ‘ King  of  Sind  ’ who 
supplied  Bahrain  Gor  with  12,000  or  1000  sweet-voiced  minstrels  from  his  kingdom. 
They  became  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Liiri  or  Liili,  the  musician  gypsy  trine,  of 
modern  Persia  : A.  C.  Woolner  in  Punjab  Historical  Society’s  Journal,  II,  p.  120. 
Local  tradition  in  Sahiranpur  preserves  the  name  of  a ‘ Muhammadan  tyrant,’  named 
Afrasa,  who  burnt  down  the  sacred  grave  in  Kaukhal  near  Hardwar  : Calcutta  Review, 
1874,  p.  194. 

Which  tribe  has  inhabited  that  country  ever  since,”  adds  Parishta. 

5 Parishta  says  Gakhars,  but  he  always  confuses  them  with  the  Khokhars  and  the  latter 
must  be  meant. 

6 The  name  Ohaubea  is  extremely  puzzling.  Conjecturally  it  is  misreading  of  Joiya 
but  this  is  very  uncertain.  We  find  Chaubm  as  a Par  tar  name  (Malcolm  I,  p.  51,  note). 
But  Bahram  who  took  possession  of  the  Persian  throne  in  59  J A.  D. — at  a much  later 
period— was  also  called  Chaubm,  or  t*he  ‘ stick-like,*  probably  from  his  appearance  : {ibid) 

p.  152,  note  2). 
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These  tribes^  hitherto  separate,  now  formed  a single  powerful  state 
and  Farishta  imagined  them  to  be  those  now  called  Afghans,  though  he 
quotes  no  authority  for  his  theory.  After  Kidar^s  death  Jai  Chand 
usurped  the  throne.  He  was  contemporaneous  with  hahman  and 
Darab.  Dahla  his  brother^  usurped  the  throne  and  founded 
Dehli.  He  was  however  attacked  by  P'^hur,  a Raja  of  Kumaun,^ 
and  taken  prisoner.  P^hur  refused  to  pay  the  Persian  tribute 
and  opposed  the  inroad  of  Alexander,  according  to  the  ^ the  Brahminical 
and  other  historians."’  After  P'huPs  death  Sansar  Chand  (Chandra 
Gupta)  made  himself  master  of  India,  but  sent  tribute  to  Gudarz,^ 
king  of  Persia,  until  Juna,  nephew  of  P"’hur,  regained  the  throne.  He 
was  a contemporary  of  Ardashir  BabegaiP  who  invaded  India  but  was 
induced  by  dunam’s  presents  of  gold  and  elephants  to  stay  his  advance 
on  the  frontier,  Juna  reigned  at  Kananj  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Kalian  Chand. 

Farishta  now  turns  to  the  history  of  Malwa.  He  makes  Yikrama- 
jit  Punwar  also  a contemporary  of  Ardashir  Babegan^,  but  notes  that 
others  make  him  contemporary  with  Shapur. He  lost  his  life  in  a 
battle  with  Shalivahana,  a Raja  of  the  Deccan,  and  from  his  death  the 
Hindus  date  one  of  their  eras. 

Malwa  then  fell  to  Raja  Bhoj,  also  a Punwar,  while  one  Yasdeo 
(Vasudeva)  seized  the  ^province’  of  Kanauj.  During  his  reign  liairam- 
gor,^  king  of  Persia,  visited  Kanauj  in  disguise,®  but  was  recognised 
by  the  Indian  ambassador  who  had  carried  tribute  to  Persia,  and  so 
Vasudeva  seated  Bairamgor  on  his  throne,  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage  and  escorted  him  back  to  Persia.  Ya  udeva  left  3*2  sons, 
but  his  throne  was  usurped  by  Ramdeo  Rahtor,  who  expelled  the 
Kachwahas  from  Mar  war  and  established  the  Rahtors  in  that  province. 
He  also  extorted  tribute  from  the  rdja^  of  Siw-ilik,  after  subduing 
the  Raja  of  Kumaun,  and  plundered  Nagarkot  Thence  he  marched 
on  Jammu,  and  though  its  Raja  opposed  him  in  the  woods  lie  was  even- 
tually defeated.  The  fort  of  Jammu  fell  and  Ramdeo  secured  a 
daughter  of  the  Raja^  for  one  of  his  sons. 

Ramdeo,  says  Farishta,  was  contemporary  with  the  Sassanian  Firoz,  ^ ® 
and  to  him  and  his  son  Kaikobad^  ^ tribute  was  paid  by  India.  After 

^Uncle  of  his  infant  son  and  so  doubtless  Jai  Cband’s  brother. 

^Farishta  did  not  get  this  statement  from  a Persian  source  : cf.  Malcolm,  o-p.  tit., 
p.  77. 

^Gudurz  is  the  only  one  of  the  Asbkanian  kings  mentioned  by  Farishta,  p,  87,  and 
he  must  have  reigned  long  after  Chandra  Gupta’s  time.  There  were  possibly  two  kings  of 
this  name,  Bahram  Gudurz  the  third  of  the  Arsacides,  who  reigned  after  Christ,  and  Gudurz, 
son  of  Bellas : Malcolm  op.  cit.,  pp  85-87. 

i.^Artaxerxes,  tho  Sassanian,  226-240  A.  D.,  p.  93. 

^Ardesh.r  II  (acc.  381  A.  D.)  has  clearly  been  confused  here  with  Ardeshir  BabegaU. 

®Shapur  III,  acc.  385  A.  D.,  Malcolm,  p 112. 

’Bahram  V,  acc.  421  A.  D. 

sThis  tale  ;s  also  noticed  by  Malcolm,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  118. 

^»Ilamdeo  then  reached  Shivkot  Pindi,  situated  at  a small  distance  on  the  top  of  the 
neighbouring  hill  at  Nagarkot.  There  he  summoned  tlie  IlAja  to  meet  him  at  the  temple  of 
Durga,  whicn  goddess  he  venerated.  The  Baja  bestowed  a daughter  on  one  gf  Bamdeo’.s 
ons — in  acknowledgment  no  doubt  of  his  suzerainty. 

458  A.  D. 

uAcc.  488  A.  D, 
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Ramdeo^s  death  civil  war  again  ensued,  and  his  general,  Partab  Chand, 
a Sisodia,  seized  the  throne.  He  refused  the  Persian  tribute  and  Nau- 
shirwan^s  ambassador  returned  empty-handed/  so  Persian  troops  invaded 
Multan  and  the  Punjab.  Partab  Chand  submitted  and  paid  the  annual 
tribute  thenceforth  without  demur.  After  his  death  each  of  his 
o’enerals  seized  a province.  Of  these  Anand  Deo,  a Bais  Rajput,  was  the 
most  powerful,  but  his  power  did  not  extend  apparently  over  the  Punjab.^ 
He  lived  in  the  era  of  Khusrau  Parvis^^  and  died  after  a reign  of  IG  years. 
At  this  time,  says  Farishta,  a Hindu,  named  Maldeo,  collected  a force  in 
the  Doab  and  seized  Delhi  and  Kanauj,  but  he  left  no  son  fit  to  succeed 
him  and  civil  war  ensued  everywhere  on  his  death.  After  him  no  single 
raja  ruled  over  India,  and  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  found  it  divided  thus ; — 

Kanauj,  held  by  Kuwar  Rai. 

Mirath,  held  by  Hardat  Rai. 

Mahavan,^  held  by  Gulchandr  Rai. 

Lahore,  held  by  Jaipal,  son  of  Hat  pal. 

In  1079  Ibrahim  bin  Masahid  I Ghaznavi  having  extended  his 
conquests  to  Ajudhan  (now  Pak  Pattan)  returned  to  Rudpal — a fort  on 
the  summit  of  a steep  hill.  Thence  he  marched  to  Dera,  whose  inhabi- 
tants had  originally  come  from  Khorassan,  having  been  banished  thence 
for  frequent  rebellions.  They  had  formed  themselves  into  a small 
independent  state,  and  cut  off  by  nearly  impassable  mountains  from 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  had  preserved  their  ancient  customs 
and  rites,  by  not  intermarrying  with  any  other  people.  Dera  was  well 
fortified  and  remarkable  for  a fine  fort  about  a parn sang  and  a half  in 
circumference.  The  Muhammadans  took  it  and  carried  off  100,000 
persons  into  captivity.^ 

This  closes  Farishta^s  account,  but  in  this  connection  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith  may  be  quoted.  After  the  decay  of  the  Kushan  power,  as  he 
points  out,  coins  of  Vasudeva  continued  to  be  struck  long  after  he  had 
passed  away,  and  ultimately  present  the  royal  figure  clad  in  the  garb  of 
Persia  and  manifestly  imitated  from  the  effigy  of  Sapor  (Shahpur  I),  the 
Sassanian  monarch  who  ruled  Persia  from  to  289  A.  D.  Bahrain 
(Varahran)  II  is  also  known  to  have  conducted  a campaign  in  Sistan 
between  277  and  29  t ; and  ^ two  great  paramount  dynasties,  the  Kushan 
in  Northern  India  and  the  Andhra  in  the  Deccan  tableland,  disappear 
together  almost  at  the  moment  when  the  Arsakidan  dynasty  of  Persia  was 
superseded  by  the  Sassanian.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  hazarding  the 
conjecture  that  the  three  events  were  in  some  way  connected,  and  that 
the  Persianizing  of  the  Kushan  coinage  of  Northern  India  should  be 

^Acc.  531  A.  D. 

^Malcolm  says  that  the  emperors  of  India  and  China  courted  I^aushirwan’s  friendship, 
and  he  describes  the  mfjgnificent  presents  sent  by  the  former  {op.  cif.,  p.  144).  The 
tribute  was,  however,  refused  to  his  unworthy  successor  (p.  151).  Naushirwan’s  power,  it 
is  implied,  only  extended  to  the  Indus  (p.  150). 

»A.  D.  591-628. 

According  to  the  EagJiuvansa  Raghu  carried  his  arms  into  Persia  : Indian  Shipping, 
0 5 

4]y[abavan,  says  Briggs,  is  supposed  to  be  a village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna  about 
10  miles  below  Mathra.  Gulchandr  must  be  the  ‘ Kool  Chand/  Raja  of  Mahavan,  attacked 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  or  about  1017  A.  D. : Briggs,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

^Briggs,  I,  pp.  139-40. 
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explained  by  the  occurrence  of  an  unrecorded  Persian  invasion/^ 
But  Farishta  appears  to  preserve  the  records  of  the  revival  of  Persian 
influence  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kushan  power  and  the  Muhammadan  inroads. 

The  theory  of  the  predominance  of  the  Iranian  element  in  North- 
western India  is  confirmed  by  the  thesis  advanced  by  Sten  Konow  that 
in  Bashgali,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  language  of  the 
Siahposh  Kafirs  of  Northern  Kafiristan,  we  have  a dialect  derived  from 
an  ancient  Iranian  dialect  which  had  retained  the  Aryan  « and  not 
changed  it  to  //.  We  also  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a language, 
spoken  by  tribes  who  in  the  14th  century  B.  C.,  worshipped  gods  such  as 
Mitra,  Varuna,  Indra  and  the  Nasatyas.^ 

The  latest  view  is  that  the  Kambojas  were  an  Iranian  tribe.  Both 
Brahmanic  and  Buddhistic  literature  refers  to  their  fine  breed  of  horses. 
The  Nepalese  tradition  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  early  Tibetan  mode 
(or  one  of  the  Tibetan  modes)  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  similar  to  the 
Iranian,  but  exposure  of  the  dead  to  be  devoured  by  birds  is  a fairly 
widespread  practice  and  does  not  prove  identity  of  race  in  those  who 
practise  it.  The  Kambojas  seem  to  have  esteemed  it  a sacred  duty  to 
destroy  noxious  or  Ahramanic  creatures,  as  did  the  Iranians,  but  such  a 
belief  would  not  be  proof  of  racial  identity.  The  Iranian  affinities  of  the 
Kamboja  are  however  accepted  by  Kuhn,  G.  K.  Nariman  and  Zimmer.^ 
But  however  strong  may  have  been  the  Iranian  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  on  the  north-western  frontier  many  indic- 
ations show  that  it  was  not  advanced  in  civilisation.  The  tribes  which 
occupied  the  modern  Kafiristan,  Gilgit  and  Chitral  were  called  Pisacha 
or  ^ eaters  of  raw  flesh/  and  traditions  of  ritual  cannibalism  still  survive 
among  the  Shins  of  Gilgit,  the  Wai  and  Bashgal  Kafirs  and  in  Dardis- 
tan.^  Indeed  the  Dards  of  Gilgit  had  a reputation  among  the  Kashmiris 
for  cannibalism  as  late  as  1866.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
very  similar  legends  of  ritual  cannibalism  are  very  common  all  the 
world  over  and  that  cannibalism  was  supposed  to  exist  in  Muzafiargarh 
as  late  as  1850.  The  Bomasa  or  shaggy  and  the  Sringi-nara  or  horned 
men  are  mentioned  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  as  if  they  occupied  the  same  seats 
as  the  Madrakas  and  Pahlavas/  and  if  so  they  must  have  been  settled  in 
the  plains  or  at  least  in  the  sub-montane. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Iranian  element  may  have  been  a highly 
civilising  influence,  bringing  Zoroastrian  ideas  into  the  Punjab  plains 
and  the  hills  on  their  western  frontier,  but  unable  to  penetrate  the 
Indus  Kohistan  and  Hindu  Kush  to  their  north.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  the  evidence  is  accumulating  but  it  is  at  present 
fragmentary  and  conflicting.  The  question  of  Zoroastrian  influences  on 
Indian  religions  and  religious  art  is  now  being  raised  for  the  first  time 
and  is  noticed  briefly  below. 

* Barly  History  of  India,  pp.  254-5.  For  the  countries  which  appear  on  V^sudeva^s 
coins,  s;ee  ti.e  Appendix  to  this  Part, 

2 J.  R,  A.  S.,  1911,  pp.l  and  46. 

3 See  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1912,  pp.  255-7,  and  references  there  given. 

‘^Ib.  1905,  pp.  285-8.  Grierson  says  that  a connexion  between  Pisacha  and  the 
Pashai  Kafirs  is  phonetically  possible,  but  Pashai  is  not  the  name  of  a sept.  It  is  the 
name  of  a valley. 

^ J.  R.  A.  S.,  1909,  p.  140. 
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Summary. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  hark  back  and  discuss  the  condition  of  the 
Punjab  prior  to  and  after  the  episode  of  Alexander's  invasion. 

Of  the  sixteen  States  of  Northern  India  enumerated  in  the  most 
ancient  literary  traditions^  at  least  four  and  possibly  five  lay,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  within  the  modern  Punjab  or  on  its  frontiers.  These  were  — 

{i)  Gandhara,^  which  included  the  modern  Districts  of  Pesha- 
war, Attock  and  Rawalpindi.  It  appears  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Gandhara  tribe  which  is  mentioned  as 
holding-  with  the  Yavanas  the  Kabul  valley  and  the 
regions  still  further  west.  The  Persian  satrapy  of 
Gandaria  was  distinct  from  those  of  India,  Arachosia 
(Kandahar)  and  Aria  (Herat).  It  comprised  the  North- 
Western  Punjab.  Its  capital  was  at  one  time  Takshasila, 
but  at  others  Pushkalavati. 

[ii)  K-amboja,  which  adjoined  Gandhara,  and  lay  in  the  ex- 
treme north-west,  with  Dwaraka  as  its  capital.^  Mr. 
Vincent  Smith  however  points  out  that  Kambojadesa 
is  the  name  applied  in  Nepalese  tradition  to  Tibet.^ 
Dwaraka  may  be  the  Darva  of  Darvabhisara,  i.e.  Darva 
and  Abhisara,  the  whole  tract  of  the  lower  and  middle 
hills  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab,  including  the 
modern  Rajauri.  But  this  would  make  Kamboja  too  far 
to  the  east  to  be  in  agreement  with  Rhys  Davids^  view. 

[Hi)  Kurd,  held  by  the  Kurus,  with  its  capital  at  Indraprastha^ 
close  to  Delhi. 

[iv)  South  of  the  Kurus  and  west  of  the  Jumna  lay  the  Matsya 

or  Macchas,  possibly  represented  by  the  modern  Meos  of 
the  Mewat. 

(v)  The  Surasenas,  whose  capital  Madhura  (doubtless  Mathra) 

was  in  the  Jumna  valley  and  who  thus  lay  immediately 
north-  west^  of  the  Macchas  and  west  of  the  Jumna. 

In  addition  to  the  great  cities  mentioned  above  we  find  Sagala, 
probably  the  modern  Sialkot,  described  as  the  capital  of  the  Maddas. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  Buddhist  records  reveal  the  existence,  side  by  side  with  more  or 
less  powerful  monarchies,  of  small  aristocratic  republics,  with  either 
complete  or  modified  independence,  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  B.  C. 
When  Buddhism  arose  there  was  no  paramount  sovereign  in  India,  but 
four  great  monarchies  existed  in  north-east  India.  None  of  these  how- 
ever included,  or  even  adjoined,  the  Punjab,  and  the  countries  held  by 

^ g.  the  Anguttara,  and  Vinai/a  Texts. — See  Buddhist  India,  p.  23.3. 

‘^Not  Kandahar  (as  Profess  Dr  Khys  Davids  thinks):  op.cit.,  p.  28. — See  Vincent 
Smith,  Tlarly  History  of  India,  pp.  34,  35,  25  and  27  : also  pp.  297  and  300.  The  king- 
dom of  Gandhara  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Huns  in  500  A D.  and  regained  by  Mihira- 
gula,  the  Hun,  from  its  ruler,  perhaps  himself  a Hun,  about  f30. 

3 Op.  cit.,  p 28  : -^See  also  the  map  at  the  end  of  that  work.  Cf.  also  Vincent  Smith, 
op,  cit.,  p.  55.  * 

^ Op.  cit.,  p.  173. 

^ Clearly  not  ^ow^A-west  as  in  Buddhist  India,  p.  27. 
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the  Kurds,  Matsjas  and  Sdrasenas  did  not  apparently  form  kingdoms, 
but  were  doubtless  rather  tribal  confederacies,  loosely  organised  and  with 
ever-changing  boundaries,  like  the  Mewat  or  Bhattiana  of  more  recent 
times.  At  the  time  of  Alexaoder^s  invasion  these  conditions  had  under- 
gone little  change,  though  the  tendency  to  form  kingdoms  had  become 
more  marked.  The  Macedonian  invaders  found  the  Indus  the  boundary 
between  India  and  the  Persian  empire. 

Somewhat  later  Persian  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
north-west  frontiers  of  India,  and  in  516  B.  C.  Skylax,  a Carian  Greek, 
explored  the  Indus  under  Darius"  orders.  Sailing  from  Kaspapyros^,  a 
city  of  the  Gandharians,  in  the  FaJctuilce  ge  (the  land  of  the  Paktyes) 
he  made  his  Avay  down  that  river  to  the  ocean,  and  his  surveys  enabled 
Darius  to  annex  the  Indus  valley.  The  Persians  formed  the  conquered 
territory  into  an  Indian  satrapy,  which  extended  from  Kalabagh  to  the 
sea,  and  perhaps  included  territories  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus.  It 
certainly  excluded  Gandaria  and  Arachosia  (Kandahar) . 

Elsewhere,  in  the  territories  not  included  in  the  Indian  satrapy,  the 
conditions  described  above  had  undergone  little  change,  though  the 
tendency  to  crystallise  into  organised  monarchies  had  become  decidedly 
more  marked  in  the  northern  or  submontane  tracts  of  the  Punjab. 
Peukalaotis  (Pushkalavati,  the  capital  of  Gandhara),  the  capital  of  a 
tract  (also  so  called  after  it),  which  corresponds  to  the  present  Yusufzai 
country,  was  overrun  by  Alexander's  generals,  who  were  accompanied 
by  Omphis  ^ Taxiles,"  the  king  or  feudatory  chief  of  ^ Taxila  Alexan- 
der himself  advanced  from  near  Jalalabad  into  Bajaur  by  the  Kunar 
valley.  In  Bajaur  he  encountered  the  powerful  Aspasians,  and  took 
Nysa,  a town  and  hill-state  which  probably  lay  on  the  lower  spurs  of 
the  Koh-i-Mor.  Thence  he  crossed  the  Gouraios  (Panjkora)  and  attacked 
Massaga,  perhaps  Manglaur,  the  old  capital  of  Swat,  in  Assakeuiau 
territory.  This  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Aornos.^ 

Although  no  part  of  these  Provinces  has,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt 
from  historical  records,  undergone  less  change  than  the  hill  tracts  to  the 
north  of  Peshawar,  hardly  a certain  trace  of  Alexander's  conquests 
remains.  The  tribes  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  his  invasion  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  cities  he  captured  cannot,  in  any  one  case,  be  identified 
with  any  certainty.  Yet  the  social  system  remains  much  the  same — 
a loose  congeries  of  tribes  under  nominal  chiefs  who  are  known  by  terri- 
torial names. 

Crossing  the  Indus,  probably  at  or  near  Und  or  Ohind,  Alexander 
advanced  to  Taxila,  whose  ruler  was  then  at  war  with  Abisares,  the  ruler 
of  Darva  and  Abhisara,  the  whole  tract  of  the  lower  and  middle  hills, 
lying  betvv^een  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab,  and  which  included  Eajauri. 

Kaspatyros : possibly  Kasyapapura  (Multan),  u^liicb  was,  we  must  conjecture,  a 
dependency  of  Gandhara. 

-Just  as  A. mbi  (Omphis)  assumed  the  title  of  Taxiles  ou  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Taxila,  so  Arsakes,  the  ruler  of  Urasha,  would  appear  to  have  taken  his  name  from  his 
realm  and  the  Pathan  chiefs  of  the  present  day  in  Dir  and  Swat  have  a precisely  similar 
system.  In  much  the  same  way  tribes  like  the  Katech  and  Dogra  derive  their  names  from 
the  territories  which  they  occupy  or  in  which  they  are  dominant. 

^Xot  Mahaban — See  Stein,  Report  of  Archmological  Survey  work  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  for  1904-05. 
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Abisares  indeed  sent  convoys  to  Alexander,  but  he  was  in  secret  league 
with  Poros,  the  Pauraya/  who  ruled  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab. 
After  defeating  his  forces  in  a great  battle  probably  on  the  Karri  plain, 
just  above  Jhelum,  Alexander  crossed  the  Chenab  to  attack  another 
Poros,  nephew  of  the  former  and  ruler  of  Gandaris,  which  may  have 
corresponded  to  the  modern  Gondal  Bar.  Poros  was  not  however 
absolute  ruler  of  this  tract  for  it  was  partly  held  by  independent  tribes, 
and  adjacent  to  it  lay  the  Glausai  or  Glaukanikoi. 

Similarly  on  the  east  bank  of  the  E-avi  lay  the  Kathaiol,^  and  still 
further  east,  on  the  Beas,  the  Oxydrakai  (Kshudrakas),  while  to  their 
south-west,  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Eavi  below  Lahore  were  the 
warlike  Malloi.  These  tribes  formed  a loosely  knit  confederacy,  but  the 
Kathaioi  were  attacked  before  the  Malloi  could  reinforce  them,  and 
while  only  supported  by  the  minor  clans  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  Alexander  was  able,  after  crossing  the  Eavi  and  receiving 
the  surrender  of  Pimprama  from  the  Adraistai,  to  invest  Sangala  into 
which  the  Kathaioi  had  thrown  themselves.  After  its  fall  Alexander 
advanced  to  the  Beas  which  he  probably  reached  just  below  its  south- 
ward bend  below  Pathankot.  Indeed  if  speculation  be  admissible  we 
may  conjecture  that  Pimprama  was  Paith4n  and  that  the  Kathaioi  are 
represented  by  the  Katoch.  However  this  may  be,  Alexander  appointed 
Poros  king  of  all  the  conquered  territories  between  the  Beds  and  the 
Ravi,  then  occupied  by  the  Glausai,  Kathaioi  and  5 other  nations,  and 
comprising  no  less  than  2000  townships.  Taxiles  was  confirmed  in 
his  sovereignty,  formerly  somewhat  shadowy,  over  all  the  territory 
between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Indus.  Lastly,  he  made  Abisares  satrap 
of  Bhimbhar  and  Eajauri,  together  with  the  overlordship  of  Urasa. 

On  his  return  march  Alexander  reached  the  Jhelum,  having  first 
secured  control  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Salt  Eange  which  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Sophytes  (Saubhuti).  Near  the  confluence  of  the 
Chendb  and  Beds,  then  probably  close  to  Jhang,  Alexander  landed  troops 
from  his  flotilla  to  forestall  an  attempt  by  the  Siboi  and  Agalassoi  to 
join  the  Malloi,  who  lay  lower  down  the  river.  The  Siboi,  a rude  tribe 
clad  in  skins  and  armed  with  clubs,  submitted,  but  the  Agalassoi 
mustered  40,000  foot  and  3000  horse  to  resist  the  invader  and  were 
apparently  exterminated.  Both  their  principal  towns  were  taken,  but 
the  capture  of  the  second  cost  the  Macedonians  many  lives.  It  is 
clear  from  this  account  that  the  tract  round  Jhang  was  then  highly 
fertile  and  densely  populated,  partly  by  a backward  race  (the  Siboi) , 
partly  by  a well-organised  nation,  the  Agalassoi,  which  possessed  forti- 
fied towns.  The  citadel  of  their  second  town  escaped  destruction,  and 
was  garrisoned  by  a detachment  from  the  Macedonian  army. 

The  Malloi  still  remained  unconquered.  It  appears  certain  that 
they  held  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract,  along  both  banks  of  the  lower 
Eavi,  and  that  they  were  in  ordinary  times  at  feud  with  the  Oxydrakai. 

^ ^ The  guess  tliat  Poros  might  be  Paurava/  says  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  ‘is  not  very 
convincing  h op.  cit.,  p.  56.  In  the  Sassanian  chronicles  the  name  appears  as  Far. 

2 The  Kathaioi  have  been  identified  with  the  modern  Kathias  who  settled  in  the 
Montgomery  district  about  11  generations  ago  from  Kathi,iwar.  The  Kathias  never  had 
any  settlements  east  of  the  Ravi  according  to  their  own  traditions. — See  Montgomery 
Qazetteer,  1899,  pp.  82-3. 
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But  ill  this  emergency  the  two  tribes  formed  an  alliance,  cemented  by 
a wholesale  exchange  of  brides,  and  endeavoured  to  combine  against 
the  invaders.  But  Alexander  acted  too  promptly  to  allow  their  forces, 
which  united  would  have  formed  an  army  of  100,000  men,  including 
10,000  horse,  with  700  or  900  chariots,  to  collect.  Crossing  the  Bar, 
even  at  that  period  a waterless  steppe,  between  the  Chenab  and  Bavi, 
he  surprised  the  Malloi  in  their  fields.  Those  who  escaped  were  shut 
up  in  the  fortified  towns,  one  of  which,  with  a citadel  situated  on  a 
commanding  height,  was  stormed  and  2000  of  its  garrison  slain.  Push- 
ing on  Alexander  caught  up  the  flying  Malloi  at  a ford  across  the 
Bavi,  and  inflicted  further  severe  loss  upon  them ; and,  crossing  the 
river  into  the  Montgomery  district,  he  took  a Brahman  stronghold,  per- 
haps Shorkot,  the  ancient  Shor.^ 

The  Malloi  too  had  still  another  stronghold  in  a small  town  80 
or  90  miles  north-east  of  Multan.  This  offered  a desperate  resistance. 
Alexander  was  wounded  in  the  assault  : in  revenge  all  its  inhabitants 
were  massacred.  At  the  confluence  of  the  five  rivers  with  the  Indus, 
or  possibly  at  their  confluence  with  the  Hakra,  Alexander  founded  a city. 
In  its  neighbourhood  lay  the  independent  tribes  styled  Abastanoi, 
Xathroi  (Oxathroi,  ? Kshatriya)  and  Ossadioi  by  Arrian.  Curtins, 
however,  says  that  Alexander  came  to  a second  nation  called  INIalli  and 
then  to  the  Sabarcae,^  a powerful  democratic  tribe  without  a king,  who 
numbered  66,000  warriors  with  500  chariots.  Further  south  the 
extremity  of  the  modern  State  of  Bahfiwalpur  lay  within  the  dominions 
of  Mousikanos. 

Thus  the  political  conditions  in  the  Punjab  were,  as  we  shall 
always  find  them,  strongly  marked  and  deeply  contrasted.  In  the 
Punjab  Proper  ruled  dominant  tribal  democracies,^  the  tribes  or  tribal 
confederacies  of  the  Malloi,  Oxydrakai,  Kathaioi,  the  precursors  of  the 
Sikh  commonwealth ; while  the  hills  which  encircled  them  were  held 
by  petty  chiefs,  Saubhuti,  Ambhi  of  Taxila,  Abisares,  Arsakes  and  the 
two  chieftains  or  kinglets  designated  Poros.  Sind  then,  as  often  later, 
formed  a kingdom  or  group  of  principalities. 

Of  the  states  in  the  north-west  Punjab  few  were  of  any  great  extent. 
The  dominions  of  the  elder  Poros  between  the  Jhelum  and  Chenab 
only  comprised  300  townships,'*  whereas  the  country  from  the  former 

^Slior  was  identified  by  Cunningham  with  Alexandria  Soriana,  but  Dr.  Vogel  has 
shown  that  its  ancient  name  was  Shibipura.  Shibi  was  a tribal  name,  often  mentioned  in 
Sanskrit  literature,  and  Chinese  Buddhist  tradition  places  a Shibi-raja  in  the  Upper  Swat 
valley, — Journ%l  oft'/e  Punjab  Historical  Society,  1,  p.  174. 

^Diodorus  calls  the’se  Sambastai,  and  adds  that  the  Sodrai  and  Massanoi  occupied  both 
banks  of  the  river  (?  Indus), 

The  Kathaians  were  not  ruled  by  kings  like  the  tribes  which  lay  nearer  the  Indus 
(in  the  Salt  Range  and  other  hills),  but  were  autonomous,  each  of  the  communities  into 
tohich  they  loere  divided  being  self  governed  McCrindle’s  Ancient  India,  p,  37,  n.,  in 
which  the  words  in  italics  are  apparently  the  editor’s  own  deduction,  jN^o  authority  is 
cited,  and  from  Note  L,  to  his  Invasion  of  India,  p.  347,  it  would  appear  that  the  note  is 
based  on  Arrian,  who  speaks  of  the  Kathaians  and  other  tribes  of  independent  Indians, 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Kathaians  were  antonomoi  at  all,  Strabo  indeed 
expressly  says  that  they  chose  as  king  the  handsomest  man,  probably  meaning  that  no  one 
physically  deformed  could  succeed  to  the  kingship.  But  in  any  event  the  rule  of  a king 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  existence  of  ‘autonomous  ’ village  communities. 

^Ancient  India,  p.  35,  § 39  (Strabo). 
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river  to  the  Beas  was  held  by  no  less  than  nine  nations  with  5000^ 
townships^  though  the  latter  number  may  be  exaggerated. 

The  state  of  civilisation  then  existing  in  the  Punjab  is  described 
Avith  some  detail  in  the  Greek  histories. 

Under  the  Mauryan  dynasty^  the  Punjab  became  a mere  province 
of  the  empire,  and  with  Ixashmir,  Sind  and  the  territories  west  of  the 
Indus  formed  a viceroyalty  goA^erned  from  Taxila.  Yet  few  traces  of 
the  Buddhist  code  imposed  on  its  people  remain.  Again  from  the  time 
of  Demetrios  (190  B.  C.)  to  the  overthrow  of  Hermaios  (c.  56  A.  D.)  — 
a period  of  two  centuries  and  a half  - the  Punjab  Avas  dominated  by 
Greek  or  Grseco-Bactrian  influences  which  have  left  still  fewer  traces, 
although  it  Avas  signalised  by  the  reign  of  Menander  (Milinda  in 
Prakrit),  the  king  Avhose  brilliant  capital  was  at  Sagala  (Sialkot)  and 
who  was  converted  to  Buddhism.  Sagala  lay  in  Maddarattha,  the 
country  of  the  Maddas,  the  Madras  or  Madrakas  of  Sanskrit  literature. 
With  the  Madras  and  the  people  of  Sagala,  the  Kshudrakas  and 
Malavas  were  all  included  in  the  general  term  Bahika^,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sagala  itself  formed  a class  of  the  Bahika  called  Jartika.  The 
Graeco-Buddhist  civilisation  Avas  destroyed  by  the  Parthians,  and  they 
in  turn  fell  before  the  Indo-Scythian  dynasty,  Avhose  greatest  ruler, 
Kanishka,  also  became  a convert  to  Buddhism.  But  the  Buddhism  of 
his  time  Avas  that  of  the  Mahayana  or  Great  Vehicle,^  Gargely  of 
foreio-n  origin  and  developed  as  the  result  of  the  complex  interaction  of 
Indian,  Zoroastrian,  Christian,  Gnostic  and  Hellenic  elements,'’  chiefly 
made  possible  by  the  unification  of  the  Roman  world  under  the  earlier 
emperors.^  The  centre  of  the  Indo-Scythian  poAA^er  lay  in  Gandhara 
and  Kashmir,  and  Kanishka^s  capital  was  l^urashapura  (Peshawar), 
but  his  great  Buddhist  council  sat  at  the  Kuvana  monastery  at  Jalan- 
dhar, and  in  Kashmir.^  Sir  John  Marshall  is  noAV  in  possession  of 
proof  that  Kozoulo-Kadphis';s  (I)  was  reigning  in  79  A.  I),  so  that 
Kanishka  Avas  reigning  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era.  This  should 
settle  the  controversy  regarding  Kanishka^s  dates. 

From  Kanishka^ s time  date  the  Gandhara  sculptures,  many  of 
whose  characteristic  features  are  due  to  the  cosmopolitan  Gr^co- Roman 
influence. 

' Ancient  India,  pp.  9 and  40 : but  in  tbe  Invasion  of  India,  p.  112,  tbe  number  is 
given  as  500— clearly  an  error,  for  Strabo  twice  says  5000. 

2 Dr.  D.  B.  Spooner  regards  Mauryan  as  equivalent  to  Mervian  and  ooserves  that  tbe 
founder  of  tbe  dynasty,  Chandr.ignpta,  was  certainly  not  a Buddhist:  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1915, 
pp  414  and  416. 

3 References  to  tbe  Babiba,  Bahlika  or  Vablika  are  frequent  in  Sanskrit  literature,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  locate  them  with  precision.  Cnuningbam  (A.  S.  R.,  I , p.  148)  placed  the 
Bahika  country,  which  was  named  after  Bahi  and  Rika,  two  demons  of  the  Beas  river,  in  the 
Jalandhar  Doab,  while  Lassen,  on  the  authoritv  of  the  TriTcanda  SesJia,  says  the  Bahika 
are  the  same  as  the  people  of  Trigartta.  Cunningham  apparently  followed  the  authority  of 
the  3la‘}dbhdtata,  hut  thnt  ^oem  also  describes  the  Madra  as  also  called  Bahika  and 
Jartika  V,,  p.  195.  They  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Fahlavaor  Pallava  as  has 
been  done  by  a writer  in  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1912,  p.  256.  It  is  tempting  to  suggest  that  they  are 
represented  by  the  modern  Bhaos  of  Sialkot. 

* Or  Xorthern  School,  which  still  prevails  in  Japan,  China  and  Tibet,  in  Spiti  and,  in 
very  impure  form,  in  Lahul  and  Kanawar. 

^Vincent  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  283. 

Barly  History  of  India,  p.  234  : it  probably  eat  at  Jalandhar  in  tbe  cold  weather 
and  in  Kashmir  in  the  hot  season  [cf.  p,  229  for  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  Chinese  hostages). 
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The  Kushan  power  in  the  rest  of  India  undoubtedly  decayed  under 
Yasudeva,  whose  name  shows  how  thoroughly  Indianised  the  invaders 
had  become ; but  in  the  Punjab  and  Kabul  they  held  their  own  until 
they  were  overthrown  in  the  5th  century  by  the  Ephthalites  or  White 
Huns.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  the  Kushan  coinage 
became  Persianised,  and  possibly  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unrecorded 
Persian  invasion^  discussed  above,  pp.  24-5. 

During  the  Gupta  ascendancy  the  Punjab,  with  Eastern  Kajputana 
and  Malwa,  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  possession  of  tribal  democracies, 
or  confederacies,  which  had  subsisted  through  all  the  dynastic  changes 
and  invasions  of  the  preceding  centuries.  The  Madrakas  still  held  the 
Central  Punjab,  but  a new  tribe,  the  Yaudheyas  (Joiyas),  now  appear  as 
occupying  both  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  while  the  Abhiras  with  the  Malavas 
held  part  of  Eastern  Kajputana.  The  Kushans,  eventually  confined 
to  Gandhara  and  Kabul,  maintained  diplomatic  relations  with  Samud- 
ragupta,  but  neither  their  territories,  nor  the  Punjab  as  a whole, 
was  much  influenced  by  the  Hindu  renaissance  of  the  Gupta  periodk 

The  White  Huns  assailed  the  kingdom  of  Kabul  and  thence  poured 
into  India  in  455-484  A.  D.  Ten  years  later  they  overwhelmed 
Gandhara  under  the  leadership  of  Toramana,  whose  son  Mihirakula 
made  Sagala  (Sialkot)  his  capital.  His  reign  was  chiefly  remarkable, 
as  far  as  the  Punjab  is  concerned,  for  his  persecution  of  the  Buddhists, 
and  a great  massacre  of  the  people  oE  Gandhara  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  the  king  being  a bigoted  worshi2)per  oE  Shiva,  his  patron  deity. 
But  he  died  soon  after,  in  540,  and  his  kingdom  did  not  long  survive 
him,  for  in  563-7  the  Turks  and  Persians  overthrew  the  White  Huns  in- 
the  Oxus  Valley,  and  thus  destroyed  the  root  of  their  power  in  India.  For 
nearly  500  years  India  now  enjoyed  almost  absolute  immunity  from  in- 
vasion of  her  North-Western  Frontier,  but  during  this  long  opportunity 
she  failed  to  create  any  organised  State  powerful  enough  to  protect  her 
when  the  tide  of  invasion  once  more  flowed  in  upon  her.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Punjab  history  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century,  but  by 
604  A.  D.  we  find  a powerful  kingdom  established  at  Thanesar  (Sthanvi- 
svara)  in  the  holy  circuit  of  the  Kurukshetra.  Here,  towards  the  end  of 
the  6th  century,  Prabhakara-vardhana  had  raised  himself  to  eminence 
by  successful  wars  against  the  Hun  settlements  of  the  North-West 
Punjab  and  the  clans  of  Gurjara  (Gujrat).  His  son  Plarsha,  who 
reigned  from  606  to  648,  established  a great  kingdom  over  Northern 
India  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Narmada,  but  its  administration  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  that  oE  the  Guptas.  Violent  crime  was  rare, 
but  the  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang  was  more  than  once  robbed  by  brigands. 

Imprisonment  of  the  cruel  Tibetan  type  was  now  the  ordinary 
penalty,  the  prisoners  being  left  to  live  or  die,  but  mutilation  was  often 
inflicted  for  serious  ofEences — such  as  filial  impiety— though  it  was  some- 
times commuted  into  banishment.  Ordeals  were  much  in  vogue. 
Nevertheless  the  civil  administration  was  founded  on  benign  principles. 
The  rent  of  the  crown  lands,  fixed  in  theory  at -J-th  of  the  produce,  was  the 

^Kartripura,  a place  which  g'ave  its  name  to  a kingdom  embracing  Kumaon,  Almora, 
Garhwal  and  Kaugra,  is  identified  by  Fleet  with  Kartarpur,  but  that  town  appears  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  Sikhs.  Hutchison  mentions  Brahraapura  as  a more  ancient  kingdom  com- 
prising British  Garhwal  and  Kumaon  : Cbamba  Gtazetteer,  p.  69. 
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principal  source  of  revenue_,  taxes  were  light  and  compulsory  labour  was 
paid  for.  Moderate  personal  service  was  exacted  and  liberal  provision 
made  for  religious  communities.  Officials  were  remunerated  by  grants 
of  land.  Education  was  widely  diffused  especially  among  the  Brahmans 
and  Buddhist  monks^  and  records  of  public  events  were  kept.  Harsha  s 
court  was  the  centre  of  an  accomplished  literary  circle,  which  included 
Bana,  the  Brahman  who  composed  the  Harsha-cliantaj  or  ^ Deeds  of 
Harsha/  still  extant.  The  religious  position  was  however  confused. 
In  his  latter  days  Harsha  favoured  the  Buddhist  doctrines,  first  in  their 
Hinayana,  then  in  the  Mahayana,  form,  but  he  also  worshipped  Siva  and 
the  Sun.  Near  Multan  he  also  built  a vast  monastery  of  timber  in 
which  he  entertained  strange  teachers,  apparently  Zoroastrians  for  a 
time  ; but  finally  he  set  fire  to  the  structure  in  which  12,000  followers 
of  the  outlandish  system,  with  all  their  books,  perished.  For  a century 
this  holocaust  restricted  the  religion  of  the  Persians  and;Sakas  to  very 
narrow  limits.  Such  is  the  tradition  preserved  by  Taranath,  but  accord- 
ing to  Hiueii  Tsang  about  6TI  Multan  was  a province  where  the  Sun- 
god  was  held  in  special  honour  and  formed,  like  Po-fa-to  which  lay  to  its 
north-east,  a dependency  of  Tseh-kia,  a kingdom  which  comprised  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  Beas,  and  had  its 
capital  close  to  Sagala.  Kashmir,  which  was  then  the  predominant  power 
in  the  north,  had  reduced  Taxila  and  Singhapura  (the  Salt  Range), 
with  the  Urash  plain.  Punch  and  Rajauri  to  the  rank  of  feudatories 

The  pilgrim  returned,  after  a month^s  stay  at  J alandhar,  to  China^ 
penetrating  the  defiles  of  the  Salt  Range  with  difficulty,  crossing  the  Indus, 
and  following  the  route  over  the  Pamirs  and  through  Khotan  in  646  A.  D. 

The  connection  of  India  with  China  at  this  period  was  indeed  close. 
Harsha  sent  a Brahman  envoy  to  the  imperial  court  of  China,  and  in 
return  a mission  was  sent  which  only  reached  India  after  Harsha^s 
death.  To  go  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  China  had  then 
lost  Kashgar,  but  in  the  7 th  and  8th  centuries  she  made  great  efforts  to 
recover  her  lost  ground,  and  in  661-65  she  enjoyed  unparalleled  prestige. 
Kapisa,  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Kabul  river,  was  a province  of 
the  empire,  and  at  its  court  were  ambassadors  from  Udyana  (Swat) 
and  all  the  countries  from  Persia  to  Korea.  After  some  vicissitudes  her 
activity  revived  in  713  against  the  Arabs,  who  had  blocked  the  roads 
over  the  Hindu  Ku-h,  and  the  Tibetans.  In  719  the  Arabs  sought 
alliances  amid  the  petty  states  on  the  Indian  borderland,  but  the 
Chinese  raised  the  chiefs  of  Udyana,  Khottal  (most  of  Badakhshan), 
Chitral,  Yasin,  Zabulistan  (Ghazni)^,  Kapisa  and  Kashmir  to  the  rank 
of  kings,  in  her  attempts  to  form  a bulwark  of  states  against  Arabs 
and  Tibetans  alike.  In  651  however  the  Arabs,  aided  by  the  Karluk 
tribes,  overthrew  the  Chinese  and  direct  contact  between  the  politics  of 
India  and  China  ceased  for  more  than  twelve  centuries. 

It  is  convenient  now  to  consider  what  influences  the  almost  incessant 
political  changes  of  the  foregoing  centuries  had  brought  to  bear  upon 
India,  and  what  racial  elements  they  had  introduced.  From  the  earliest 
period  apart  from  the  pre-historic  Aryan  inroads,  the  only  Indo-European 
elements  supplied  by  the  invasions  were  Iranian  and  Greek,  if  the  latter 

I See  the  appendix  to  this  part. 
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term  can  be  justly  applied  to  the  heterogeneous  mass  which  is  called 
Grseco-Bactrian. 

The  Parthian  influence. 

Closely  connected  with  the  migrations  of  the  Sahas  and  allied 
nomad  tribes  was  the  development  of  the  Parthian  or  Persian 
power  under  the  Arsakidan  kings.  Mithradates  I (I7d  to  136  B.  C.), 
king  of  Bactria,  had  extended  his  power  as  far  as  the  Indus  and 
possibly  to  the  east  of  that  river > and  the  Saka  chiefs  of  Taxila 
and  Mathura  took  the  title  of  satrap,  presumably  because  they 
had  become  feudatories  of  the  Parthian  monarchy.  About  120  B.  C. 
Maues^  or  Mauas  attained  power  in  the  Kabul  valley  and  tlie  Punjab. 
The  most  famous  of  his  successors  was  Gondophares,  and  the  coins  of 
his  nephew  Abdagases  are  found  in  the  Punjab  only,  but  those  of  his 
successor  Orthagnes  are  more  widely  spread.  The  Indo-Partliian 
princes  were  however  expelled  from  the  Punjab  by  the  Yueh-chi  by  the 
end  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  Towards  the  close  of  that  century 
Appollonius  of  Tyana  visited  Taxila  and  found  it  the  capital  of  a 
sovereign  who  ruled  over  what  was  of  old  the  kingdom  of  Poms.  He 
bore  the  name  of  Phraotes/  apparently  a Parthian  name,  but  was  an 
Indian  king,  who  had  been  educated  by  Brahmans  and  married  the 
daughter  of  a,  king  beyond  the  Beas.  Appollonius  was  the  bearer  of  a letter 
from  the  Pai’thian  king  Bardanes  at  Babylon,  and  this  he  presented  to  the 
satrap  of  the  Indus  at  its  crossing,  and  lie,  although  no  officer  of  the  Par- 
thian king,  supplied  them  with  boats  and  a guide  to  the  Ravi  out  of  re- 
gard for  him.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Parthian  power  did  not  then  extend 
even  to  the  Indus  at  Attock  Appollonius^  object  was  to  study  the  rites 
and  doctrines  of  the  Sramans  and  Brahmans,  and  he  found  manv  monu- 
ments of  Alexander's  invasion  and  considerable  traces  of  Greek  influence.^ 
The  account  of  Appollonius'  visit  to  India  does  not  come  to  us  at 
first  hand,  but  it  is  confirmed  indirectly  by  the  fact  that  Hermaios,  the 
last  Greek  ruler  of  Kabul  and  possibly  other  territories  adjoining  it,  was 
not  overthrown  by  the  Kushans  till  about  50  A.  D.,  and  even  liis  down- 
fall was  gradual,  for  Kadphises  I at  first  struck  coins  in  their  joint  names, 
and  then  replaced  the  bust  of  Hermaios  by  the  effigy  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus,  showing  that  he  acknowledged  a shadowy  suzerainty 
in  Ronae  through  his  immediate  overlord,  the  Parthian  monarcli. 

The  Central  Asian  inroads. 

While  the  earlier  invaders  of  India  appear  to  have  been 
Aryan,  Iranian,  or  Greek,  the  first  or  second  century  B.  C.  brought 
down  upon  India  a torrent  of  Central  AsiaiP  peoples  which  only 

^ It  might  be  tempting  to  suggest  some  connection  between  ^’aues  and  the  Mawis  of 
the  Simla  hills  if  the  former  name  did  not  appear  as  Moga. 

2 Cf.  Fhraates,  a Parthian  name. 

^India  and  Rome,  by  Prianlx,  pp.  11-12  etc, 

4The  term  Indo-Scythian,  which  appears  to  the  present  writer  wholly  unjustifiable 
and  misleading,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  Herodotus  records,  the  Persians  termed 
all  Scythian  nomads  Sakai.  But  the  Saka  originally  held  territory  to  the  west  of  the 
Wu-sun  horde,  apparently  sitnated  between  the  Chu  and  the  Jaxartes  (Syr  Darya)  rivers 
to  tie  north  or  south  of  the  Alexander  mountains.  From  those  seats  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Yneh-chi.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  D.  E.  Spooner  has  now  pointed  out,  even  Herodotus 
used  the  term  Sakai  in  more  than,  one  application  and  for  long  periods  Shilka  denoted 
Iranians,  not  Scythians  at  all.  As  Dr.  Fleet  has  contended  there  wei’e  no  Scythians  in  the 
north  of  India  in  early  times  and  Shakyamimi  should  be  translated  ‘ Iranian  sage.’ 
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ended  with  the  Mughal  invasions.  The  earliest  o£  these  invaders 
were  the  Sakas^  who  overran  the  valley  of  the  Heliniiud  and  gave 
their  name  to  that  country,  so  tliat  it  became  known  as  Sakasten6 
or  Sistan  after  them,  some  time  after  130  B.  C.  Other  branches 
of  the  horde,  penetrating  the  Indian  passes,  established  satrapies  at 
Taxila  and  Mathura,  which  were  closely  connected.  Very  little  is 
known  about  the  Saka  civilization.  They  adopted,  it  would  appear, 
the  religion  of  the  Persians,  presumably  Zoroastrianism,  for  accord- 
ing to  Taranath,®  Harsha  of  Thanesar  in  the  7th  century  A.  D. 
built  the  great  monastery  of  timber  near  Multan,  but  eventually 
set  fire  to  it  and  burnt  all  its  heretical  denizens  as  already  described.^ 
But  as  a ruling  race  the  Sakas  probably  disappeared  from  the  Punjab  before 
the  great  Yueh-chi  invasion  under  Kadphises  I,  who  was  chief  of  the 
Kushan  section  of  that  tribe.  He  probably  conquered  Kabul  about  CO 
A.  D.  and  his  successor,  Kadphises  II,  finally  extinguished  the  Indo- 
Parthian  power  in  the  Punjab  and  Indus  valle}^ 

Thus  these  nomads,  who  may  have  been  a jMongolian  or  Turk 
stock  or  a mixed  race  known  as  the  Yueh-chi,  had  established  themselves 
in  Kipin,  probably  north-eastern  Afghanistan  if  not  Kashmir,  and  in 
the  Kabul  territory  by  60  A.  D.,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kadphises  I 
doubtless  included  all  modern  Afghanistan  and  extended  to  the  Indus. 
Between  00  and  100  A.  D.  the  Yueh-chi  dominion  was  extended  all 
over  north-western  India,  and  the  Kushan  dynasty  lasted  till  *225,  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries.  But  the  Turki  Shahiyas  of  Kabul  were, 
or  at  least  claimed  to  be,  descended  from  Kanishka,  the  Kushan,  so  that  the 
Turki  element  apparently  held  its  own  at  Kabul  from  A.  D.  60  to  c.  900. 

As  a race  the  Yueh-chi  were  not  snub-nosed  Mongols,  but  big  men  with 
pink  complexions  and  large  noses,  resembling  In  manners  and  customs 
the  Hiung-nu,  a tribe  of  Turki  nomads  of  the  same  stock."*  They  came 
originally  from  the  province  of  Kan-suh  in  north-western  China  and 
must  have  comprised,  at  the  time  of  their  defeat  by  the  Hiung-nu,  about 
500,000  or  1,000,000  souls  with  100,000  to  200,000  bowmen.  What 
were  the  numbers  which  accompanied  Kadphises  I and  Kadphises 
II  into  the  Punjab  we  have  no  means  of  knowiug.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  their  great  successor,  Kanishka,  wielded  a military 
power  so  vast  that  he  was  able  to  wrest  Kashgar,  Y^arkand  and  Khotan 
from  China.  He  embraced  the  Buddhist  faith  and  founded  at  Pesha^var, 
his  capital,  the  Kanik-chaitya  which  Alberuni  alluded  to  as  late  as 
1030  A.  D.  But  though  Kanishka  was  a Buddhist  the  coins  of  the 
Kushans  continued  to  bear  images  of  Zoroastrian  deities,  such  as 
Mithra,  the  Sun-,  Vata,  the  Wind-,  and  the  War-gods.  But  other 
coins  bore  the  names  and  figures  of  non-Iranian  gods,  and  those  of 

^Mr,  Vincent  Smith  speaks  of  this  as  an  Indo-Pai’thian  dynasty  and  some  of 
them  bear  Irauic  names,  e g.  Onones.  But  Manes  and  Azes  are  believed  to  be  Scythic 
names  and  Prof.  D.R.  Bhandarkar  would  regard  them  as  Sakas,  some  of  whom  assumed  Iranic 
names  just  as  Greeks  took  Buddhist  and  even  Hindu  names : Ind.  Ant,,  1911,  p.  13,  n,  15. 

2The  Tibetan  historian  or  Buddhism. 

3P.  32  See  Early  Hist,  of  India,  The  text  gives  a very  imperfect 

idea  of  the  probable  extent  of  Zoroastrian  influences  during  this  period.  Reference  can  only 
be  made  to  Dr.  D.  B.  Spooner’s  valuable  paper  on  The  Zoroastrian  Period  of  Indian 
Bistory  in  J.  R.  A S.,  1915,  page  405/ 

^ Early  Hist,  oj  India,  p.  217.  The  Hiung-nu  were  not  Huns  or  Ephth^lites. 
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Vasudeva  are  restricted  in  tlieir  types  to  the  more  or  less  barbarous  re- 
presentations of  a few  non-Zoroastrian  deities.  Almost  all  the  coins 
of  this  Kushan,  like  those  o£  Kadphises  !!_,  exhibit  the  figure  of  Shiva 
with  the  bull  Nandi. 

Chinese  and  Tibetan  influences. 

As  has  already  been  shown  China  exercised  at  least  for  a time  an 
important  influence  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  India  in  the  7th  and 
8th  centuries.  When  her  power  decayed  that  of  the  Tibetans  increas- 
ed and  in  747  A.  D they  (and  not  the  Chinese,  according  to  W^addelTj 
invaded  north-eastern  India,  but  apparently  did  not  extend  their  in- 
roads to  any  part  of  the  modern  Punjab.  The  population  of  Western 
Tibet,  says  the  Revd.  A.  H.  Francke,  is  the  result  of  a long  process  of 
blending  of  at  least  three  stocks,  two  Aryan,  viz.  the  Mons  of  North  India 
and  the  Dards  of  Gilgit,  and  the  third,  and  most  numerous,  IMongolian 
which  is  the  Tibetan  nation. 

Of  the  Mons  little  is  known  as  they  were  overlaid  by  the  Dard 
migrations,  except  in  Zangskar,  even  before  the  Central  Tibetans  over- 
whelmed them  In  Zangskar  all  Indians,  Kashmiris  or  Dogras  are 
called  Mon  and  Mr.  Francke  thinks  that  the  ancient  Mons  were  an 
Indian  tribe,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  this.  The  kiang,  the  wild 
sheep  and  the  wild  yak  had  their  feeding  grounds  much  further  to  the 
west^  than  they  are  now-a-days  and  though  Tibetan  nomads  may  have 
extended  as  far  as  Gilgit  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  appears 
more  probable  that  the  Mons  came  not  from  India  or  the  south  but 
from  the  west  and  represent  a stream  of  direct  Aryan  migra- 
tion rather  than  one  which  had  filtered  throuo^h  Kashmir  from  India. 

o 

However  this  may  be  the  Mons  had  some  connection  with  pre-Lamaist 
Buddhism,  as  imposing  remains  ot*  ancient  Buddhist  art  are  found 
among  the  ruins  of  their  settlements  in  Zangskar  and  Ladakh. 
Of  the  Hards  a good  deal  more  is  known,  but  though  their  influence 
in  Western  Tibet  must  have  been  enormous  they  cannot  have  affected 
the  population  of  the  Punjab  or  more  than  very  slightly  that  of  the 
Indus  Kohistan. 

About  8(!0  A.  D however  Chamba  was  subdued  by  a race  of 
foreigners  called  Kira  who  were  probably  Tibetans,  while  Kulu  seems  to 
have  often  been  liable  to  Tibetan  inroads  and  for  centuries  it  remained 
tributary  to  Ladakh.  Kashmir  and  Kishtwar  had  also  a later  period 
of  Tibetan  rule^. 

The  Hun  and  Turkish  elements. 

If  historical  material  for  the  third  century  A.  D.  is  lacking  very 
little  is  available  for  the  history  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, but  after  the  golden  age  of  the  Guptas,  which  had  lasted  from 
370  to  455  A.  D,,  the  Huns  must  have  poured  into  India  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers.  These  White  Huns  or  Ephthalites  held  a compara- 
tively short  lived  supremacy  over  Northern  India,  for  the  Turkish  tribes 

^J.  K.  A.  S.,  1911,  p.  203,  and  A.  Q.  R.,  Jany.  1911.  The  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
Tibet  was  probably  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  747. 

^The  existence  of  the  wild  sheep  in  Lahul,  where  it  has  been  extinct  for  centuries, 
is  proved  from  rock-carvings  in  tbao  canton  ; A History  of  Western  Tibet,  pp,  13, 18,  19, 
20,  65,  188. 

mid,  p.  65. 
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in  alliance  with  the  Persian  king*  destroyed  them  between  563  and  567 
in  the  Oxus  valley  and  the  Turks  were  soon  able  to  extend  their  powder 
as  far  southwards  as  Kapisa  and  annex  all  the  countries  once  included 
in  the  Hun  empire.^  But  soon  after  the  Huns  came  the  Gurjaras  who 
may  indeed  have  come  along  with  them,  though  the  Gurjaras  are  never 
heard  of  until  near  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  as  the  records  frequently 
bracket  them  with  the  Hunas.  Becent  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
Pratihara  (Parihar)  clan  of  the  Kajputs  was  really  only  a section  of  the 
Gujars  and  this  fact  raises  a strong  presumption  that  the  otlier  ‘ fire-born' 
Bajput  clans,  the  Solauki  (Chalukya),  Punwar  (Paramara)  and 
Chauhan  tChahamana)  must  also  be  of  Gurjara  origin.^  The  Tunwars 
(Tomaras)  must  be  assigned  a similar  origin.'^  The  Gurjara  empire  was 
of  great  extent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  it  included  or 
dominated  the  Bhoja,  Matsya,  Madra,  Kuru,  Yadu,  Yavana,  Gandhara, 
and  Kira  kingdoms,  practically  the  whole  Punjab.  It  certainly  comprised 
the  modern  district  of  Karnal  and  extended  to  a point  below  Jullundur.^ 
The  Gurjaras  gave  dynasties  to  Kanauj,  Ajmer,  and  other  states  and  from 
their  ruling  clans  are  descended  the  mass  of  the  modern  Bajput  clans. 

The  nomadic  Gujars,  on  the  other  hand,  colonised  a line  running 
from  Mewat  (the  ‘ Gujarat'’  of  Alberuni)  up  both  sides  of  the  Jumna 
valley,  and  thence  following  the  foot  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya,  right  up 
to  the  Indus. ^ Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Gujar  is  one  of  tlie 
few  great  ^ castes  ■’  or  races  of  northern  India  which  has  retained  its  own 
dialect.  Even  in  the  extreme  north-west,  amongst  Pisacha-speaking 
peoples  in  Swat  and  Kashmir  the  nomadic  Gujar  graziers  and 
shepherds  speak  a language  which  closely  resembles  the  Bdjasthani 
of  Mewat  and  Jaipur.  In  Kashmir  this  dialect  is  called  Primu. 
In  the  north-\\estern  hills  and  indeed  in  the  Punjab  generally  the  Gujar 
has  not  amalgamated  largely  with  the  other  tribes  indigenous  or  immi- 
grant and  in  Attockit  is  remarkable  how  much  they  are  disliked  and  des- 
pised by  other  tribes.  Though  good  cultivators  and  often  well  off,  they 
seem  to  be  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  menials,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Gujar  to  any  place  of  authorltv  over  any  other  tribe  is  always 
the  signal  for  disturbance.  They  are  good  landlords  and  among  the  best 
cultivators  in  the  district,  and  in  physic|ue  of  the  same  type  as  the  Jat 
whom  in  many  ways  they  much  resemble  ' Prone  to  thieving,  when 
circumstances  permit,  ‘ quarrelling  and  intriguing  are  blots  on  their 
character,  but  not  much  more  evil  can  be  said  of  them.  They  differ 
entirely  in  character  from  the  idle,  thievish  and  cowardly  Gujars  of  the 
southern  Punjab  ' — and  it  is  a great  grievance  that  the  army  is  closed  to 
them,  but  a good  many  find  their  way  into  it  by  assuming  another 
tribal  name.®  That  some  otthe  great  Bajput  tribes  then  may  have  been 
formed  from  Gurjara  elements  is  by  no  means  inconceivable,  but  if  the 
Bajputs  as  a body  are  Gujars  by  origin  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
above  account  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  Moreover  to  be 
perfectly  frank,  the  present  writer  is  not  quite  as  convinced  as  he  was 

1 Vincent  Smith,  op.  cit.  p 278. 

2 J.  R.  A.  S , 1900,  p,  53. 

3 ij.,  pp.  25S,  260. 

4 Ih.,  pp.  264,  267,  268. 

“ Grierson  in  J.  R.  A.  S,,  1912,  p.  1084. 

® Attock  Gazetteer,  1907,  p.  91. 
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of  ^the  Gnjar  origin  of  the  Rajpuf  s/'^  Assuming  tint  pratihdra  means 
^durward^  that  surname  may  have  been  adopted  by  a Gurjara 
family  which  attained  to  Rajput  or  gentle  rank,  but  it  would  not 
follow  that  all  Pratiharas  were  Gurjaras  and  still  less  need  it  be 
assumed  that  all  the  Rajput  clans  were  Gurjaras. 

Further  the  theory  leads  almost  of  necessity,  to  other  theories 
still  more  difficult  of  acceptance.  It  follows  that  if  the  Rajputs  were 
Gurjaras  all  tribes  of  Rajput  origin  must  be  Gurjara  too.  For  example 
the  Kanets  would  be  Gujars  by  blood,  but  Sir  George  Grierson-  would 
restrict  that  origin  to  the  Rao  (Rahul  Kanets  and  assign  to  the 
Khash  or  Khasia  a Khasha  descent  The  Khashas  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  a northern  tribe  addicted  to  cannibalism  like  the  Pisachas, 
in  the  Mahdblidrcda  and  many  later  works.  They  appear  to  have  been 
once  settled  in  Western  Tibet,  but  in  historical  times  they  were 
restricted  to  a comparatively  limifed  region,  the  valleys  lying  im- 
mediately south  of  the  Pir  Panjal  range  between  the  mi  ’die  Jhelura 
and  Kishtwar,  all  now  in  Kashmir  territory.  That  they  spread  further 
eastward  over  the  hills  of  Chamba  and  Kangra  into  tlie  Kulu  valley 
can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  similarity  of  their  name  to  that  of  the 
Khash  Kanets.  The  different  groups  among  the  Kanets  have  no 
traditions  of  different  descent,  indeed  their  divisions  appear  to  be 
sectarian  by  origin.  This  is  at  least  true  of  the  Kuran  Kanets  of  tlic 
Simla  hills.  The  Khakhas  of  the  Jhelum  valley  are  almost  certainly 
the  modern  representatives  of  the  Khashas,  but  if  the  Khash  Kanets 
are  to  be  identified  with  them  it  would  appear  equally  probable  that  the 
Khashai  or  Khakhai  Pathans.  progenitors  of  the  Yiisafzai,  Tarklani 
and  other  Pathan  tribes,  are  Khash  also. 

In  the  eastern  hills  the  Gurjara  strain  raav  have  amalgamated 
much  more  readily  with  the  indigenous  tribes  Grierson  indeed  sug- 
gests that  the  earliest  known  Indo-xVryan  or  Aiwan  inhabitants  of  the 
Himalaya  tract,  known  as  the  Sapadalnksha,  woie  the  Khashas  Avho  spoke 
a language  akin  to  the  Pisacha  languages  of  the  Hindu  Kush  These 
are  now  represented  by  the  Khas  clan  of  the  Kanets.  Later  on  the 
Khashas  were  conquered  by  the  Gurjaras,  who  are  now  represented  by 
the  Rajputs,  and  also  by  the  Rao  (Rahu)  clan  of  the  Kanets  w^hich 
represents  those  Gurjaras  who  did  not  take  to  warlike  pursuits  but 
remained  cultivators —whence  their  claim  to  be  of  impure  Rajput  descent. 
Over  the  whole  of  Sapadalaksha  Gurjaras  and  Khashas  amalgamated 
gradually  and  they  now  speak  a language  mainly  Gurjari,  but  also 
bearing  traces  of  the  original  Khasha  population.'^ 

As  will  be  seen  later  many  of  these  Gurjaras  of  Sapadalaksha 
invaded  Rajputciaa  and  there  developed  the  Rajasthani  tongue.  Sub- 
sequently there  was  constant  communication  between  Rajpntana  and 
Sapadalaksha  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  Mug'hal  domination^ 
there  ultimately  set  in  a considerable  tide  of  emigration  back  from 
Rajpntana  into  Sapadalaksha  This  great  swirl  of  population  appears 

1 Accepted  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  300  infra. 

“ The  Pahari  Language,  in  Ind.  Ant.,  1915. 

3 J.  R.  A.  S 1912,  p.  1083-4. 

^ Ho  Grierson,  hot  it  is  suggested  that  the  tide  set  in  mncli  earlier,  in  the  time  of  the 
earliest  Slosleiu  inroads. 
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to  the  present  writer  to  have  extended  right  round  the  Punjab, 
Grierson  suggests  that  during  the  period  in  which  Rajput  rule  became 
extended  over  the  Punjab  the  Rajput  (Gurjara)  fighting  men  were 
accompanied  by  their  humbler  pastoral  brethren. 

The  Kuraii  Kanets  appear  to  be  looked  down  on  by  both  the  Khash 
and  Rahu  Kanets  on  religious  grounds  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
valuable  note  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Emerson  : — 

The  Kurans  are  looked  down  upon  by  other  branches  of  the 
Kanets  and  as  they  can  neither  take  nor  give  wives  outside  their  own 
group,  they  are  forced  to  intermarry  among  themselves  So  great  are 
the  difficulties  thus  created  that  several  villages  but  little  larger  than 
hamlets  have  divided  their  houses  into  three  or  more  sub-divisions, 
intermarriage  being  permitted  inside  the  village  but  not  within  the 
sub-division.  The  main  grounds  on  which  the  Kurans  are  looked  down 
upon  are  three  in  number.  In  the  first  place  they  summon  no  Brahman  at 
death  or  other  ceremonies.  Secondly  they  erect  in  honour  ot‘  the  dead 
at  a local  spring  or  cistern  an  image  which  consists  of  the  head  only,  not 
of  the  whole  body.  Thirdly,  they  ill-treat  their  gods.  The  gods  of 
the  tract  are  five  in  number,  and  all  of  them  came  from  Kashmir  with 
Mahasu  when  that  deity  chased  Chasralu,  his  immortal  enemy,  across 
the  mountains.  The  fugitive  at  last  slipped  into  a deep  but  narrow 
cleft  where  none  was  bold  enough  to  follow  him  and  there  he  still  lurks, 
watched  by  the  five  gods  whom  Mahasu  sent  to  watch  him.  But  he  is 
still  associated  in  worship  with  his  warders  and  his  cavern  is  the  scene 
of  strange  rites.  But  for  four  months  in  the  year  he  sleeps  and  his 
gaolers  need  not  keep  strict  watch  over  him.  Each  year  they  go  to 
sleep  when  snow  begins  to  fail  on  the  mountains  and  do  not  wake 
until  their  worshippers  arouse  them.  This  is  the  occasion  for  the  great 
festival  of  the  Kurans  and  it  is  held  at  each  of  the  five  temples  of 
their  gods  at  the  full  moon  in  Phagan.  In  each  temple  is  a small  open 
window  let  into  the  outer  wall.  Below  this  inside  the  building  is 
placed  an  image  of  the  god  and  two  bands,  each  of  from  8 to  11  men, 
are  chosen  from  his  worshippers.  These  men  fast  for  some  days 
before  the  festival.  One  represents  the  god^s  defenders,  and  the  other 
side  attacks  them.  Both  are  armed  with  snow-balls  The  defenders 
station  themselves  close  to  the  window  and  try  to  beat  off  the  attacking 
party  whose  object  is  not  to  hit  them  back,  but  to  arouse  the  god  by 
their  missiles.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  before  their  supply  is  exhausted 
they  are  fined  several  rams,  but  if  they  succeed  in  hitting  him  on  the 
head  it  is  peculiarly  auspicious  and  then  they  dance  and  leap  for  joy, 
shouting  that  the  god  has  risen  from  his  sleep.  The  defenders  on 
their  part  revile  them  for  the  sacrilege,  hurl  stones  at  them  and  chase 
them  through  the  village,  firing  shots  over  their  heads.  When  a 
truce  is  called  the  god^’s  opinion  is  asked  through  a diviner  in  an 
ecstacy,  but  while  he  invariably  commends  his  defenders  for  their  zeal 
he  thanks  their  assailants  for  awaking  him,  and  joins  in  the  festi- 
val which  lasts  for  several  days. 

Where  the  Gujars  settled  in  the  plains  they  lost  their  own  language, 
but  as  we  enter  the  lower  hills  we  invariably  come  upon  a dialect  locally 
known  as  Gujari.  All  this  is  pre-eminently  true,  but  to  the  present 
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writer  it  appears  that  the  Rajput-Gujars  and  the  Gujar  settlements  of 
the  modern  Punjab  may  owe  their  origin  to  administrative  or  military 
colonisation  of  the  Punjab  and  its  eastern  hills  by  the  great  Gujar 
empire^  whose  rulers  found  the  Punjab  difficult  to  hold  and  had  con- 
stantly to  enfief  Rajput  or  Gujar  condottieri  with  allodial  fiefs  held 
on  condition  of  military  service. 

The  Huns. — The  first  recorded  invasion  of  India  by  the 
Huns  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Skandagupta,  and  must  have  occurred 
between  455  and  457  A.  D.  It  was  repulsed  by  their  decisive  defeat, 
but  this  first  incursion  must  have  been  made  by  a comparatively  weak 
body  since  about  500  A,  D.  the  nomads  appeared  in  greater  force  and 
overwhelmed  Gandhara.  From  this  new  base  they  penetrated  into  the 
Gangetic  provinces  and  overthrew  the  Gupta  empire.  Indeed  Toramana, 
their  leader,  was  actually  established  as  ruler  of  Malwa  in  Central 
India  prior  to  500  A.  D.  and  on  his  death  in  510  A.  D his  empire  passed 
to  his  son  Mihiragula  whose  capital  was  at  Sagala  in  the  Punjab. 
Song-Yun,  the  Chinese  envoy,  also  found  a Hun  king  ruling  over 
Gandhara  in  520,  though  whether  this  king  was  Mihiragula  or  not  is 
uncertain  and  unimportant. 

Again  in  547  A.  D.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  describes  Gol las,  a White 
Hun  king,  as  lord  of  India.  Mihiragula  probably  died  in  540,  but  even 
after  his  death  it  is  certain  that  all  the  states  of  the  Gangetic  plain  suffer- 
ed severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  Huns  during  the  second  half  of  the  6th 
century  and  it  was  in  that  period  that  the  Raja  of  Thanesar  gained  renown 
by  his  successful  wars  against  the  Hun  settlements  in  the  north-west 
Punjab.  In  604  his  eldest  son  had  advanced  into  the  hills  against  them, 
but  he  was  recalled  by  his  father’s  death  and  we  have  no  record  of  any 
final  destruction  of  these  Hun  settlements.  Harsha’s  conquests  lay  in 
other  directions.  The  Hun  invasion  thus  began  in  455  and  we  still  find 
the  tribe  established  on  the  north-west  frontier  in  604 — 150  years  later. 

In  later  Sanskrit  literature  the  term  Huua  is  employed  in  a very 
indeterminate  sense  to  denote  a foreigner  from  the  north-west,  just  as 
Yavana  had  been  employed  in  ancient  times,  and  one  of  the  thirty-six  so- 
called  royal  Rajput  clans  was  actually  given  the  name  of  Huna.^  This 
designation  may  however  quite  possibly  have  been  its  real  name  and 
denote  its  real  descent  from  the  Huns,  a tribe  or  dynasty  of  that  race 
having,  we  may  assume,  established  itself  in  India  and,  as  a conquering  or 
dominant  race,  acquired  Rajput  status. 

Vincent  Smith.  o/>.  cit.,  pp.  273-8. 
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A NOTE  ON  ZaBULISTc.N 


Oa  coins  of  Vasudeva  occur  the  names  of  three  countries,  Takan, 
Jaulistaii  and  Sapardalakshan.  The  latter  is  the  later  Siwalik. 

Tukan  or  Takan  was  according  to  Stein  the  name  of  the  province 
which  lay  between  the  Indus  and  Beas  and  it  was  known  as  early  as  the 
8th  century  A.  1).^ 

Bhandarkar  suggests  that  Takan  should  be  Tak=Takka,  and  Taq 
was  apparently  a town  which  lay  in  Zabulistan.  But  fdk  or  f,dq  meant 
an  arch  and  the  place-name  Tank  would  appear  to  be  derived  from  it  and 
not  from  Tak  or  Takka. 

The  name  Zabulistan  or  Zawulistan  would  appear  to  mean  the  Maud 
of  ZilbuP  and  it  was  also  so  called,  but  strictly  speaking  Zabul  wms  its 
capital.  Its  situation  has  already  been  de.scribed.  Cunniugham^s 
identification  of  Jaulistan  with  Jabulistfin  is  incontrovertible  and 
Bhandarkar  takes  that  to  be  Zabulistan,  an  equation  which  appears  hardly 
open  to  dispute.  It  is  equally  probable  that  the  Jdvula  Toramana 
of  the  Pehewa  inscription  derived  his  title  from  Zabul,  out  beyond  that 
it  appears  unsafe  to  go.  The  coins  of  the  Shahi  Javiivla  or  Jabula,  the 
Toramana  Shahi  Jaiivla  of  the  Kura  inscription  from  the  Salt  Range,  must 
bo  those  oE  this  king,  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  Hoernle  says,  that  there 
was  a Javula  tribe. ^ Still  less  does  it  follow  that  the  Javulas  were 
Gurjaras  : or  that,  as  Vincent  Smith  implies,  the  title  Jaula  was  a Hun 
title  ^ 

It  would  be  out  oE  place  here  to  discuss  the  extent  or  history  of 
Zabulistan,  but  one  or  two  points  may  be  noted.  It  did  not  correspond 
to  Seistan,  but  it  included  the  Sigiz  or  Sigizi  range  whence  Rustam 
derived  his  name  oE  'the  Sigizi"  and  which  may  have  given  its  name  to 
Seistan,*^  and  the  towns  of  Baihaq  or  Mukir,  Taq  and  apparently  Uk  of 
Sijistan/  which  was  afterwards  called  Ram  Shahristan.®  Zabulistan  lay 
north-west  and  south-west  of  Ghazni,  but  did  not  include  that  city". 
Le  Strange  says  the  high-lands  of  the  Kandahar  country,  along  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Helmund,  were  known  as  Zabulistan.® 

^Rajatarangini  I,  p,  205,  note  150.  Grierson  suggests  that  Takri  is  the  script  of  the 
Takkas  : J.  R.  A.  S.  1911,  p.  802. 

2J.R.  A.  S..  1905,  p.  3. 

3Ii.  1909,  p.  268.  ^ 

‘^Tahaqdt-i- Ndsiri,  I,  p.  184. 

sJo.,  pp.  67,  355-6,  and  II,  p.  1120. 
p.  1122. 

7Ib  . I,  p.  71,  and  II,  p.  1020. 

^Tke  Lands  of  the  JEastern  Caliphate,^.  334:e/.  p.  349.  For  Taq  in  Seistan  set 
p.  343 : for  Ta  ( in  Daylam,  p.  374  and  for  Taq-i-Bustan,  p.  187. 
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PART  Ill.-^THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PUNJAB  PEOPLE. 

The  mutability  of  caste. 

Before  attempting  to  give  any  history  of  the  modern  Punjab 
tribes  it  will  be  well  to  attempt  a sketch  of  the  foreign  elements  in  the 
Hindu  population  of  India  generally  as  determined  by  recent  scholarship. 
Professor  D.  R Bhandarkar^  has  pointed  out  that  the  orthodox  theory 
of  Hindu  society  as  once  split  up  into  four  distinct  castes  is  untenable. 
The  Vedic  castes  were  not  absolutely  distinct  from  one  another.  A 
Kshatriya^  a Vaisya^  even  a man  of  the  lowliest  origin^  could  aspire 
to  Brahman-hood.  Vishvamitra,  a Kshatriya,  founded  a Brahman 
family.  The  sage  Vasishtha  was  born  of  a harlot_,  but  became  a 
Brahman  by  religious  austerities.  Training  of  the  mind/  says  the 
verse  of  the  MaJidhharata,  ^ is  the  cause  of  it  The  reputed  compiler  of 
that  epic^  Vyasa,  was  born  of  a fisherman  and  Parahara,  the  sage,  of  a 
Chandala  woman.  ^ Many  others,  who  were  originally  not  twice-born, 
became  Brahmanas.'^  So  in  the  Punjab  of  the  present  day  we  find  that 
it  is  function  which  determines  caste,  and  not  birth  Two  of  the  old 
royal  and  essentially  Rajput  families  in  the  K uigra  hills,  those  of  Kotlehr 
and  Bangahal,  are  said  to  be  Brahmans  by  original  stock. ^ So  too  is  the 
ruling  family  of  Jubbal.  Its  founder  was  Bhir  Bhat  and  his  son  by  his 
wife,  who  was  of  his  own  caste,  became  the  parohit  or  spiritual 
guide  of  his  two  half-brothers,  sons  of  his  father  by  the  widowed 
Rani  of  Sirmur,  and  also  of  his  uterine  brother,  her  son  by  its 
Raj  a.  2 

Not  only  was  it  possible  for  men  of  humble  origin  to  attain  to 
Brahman-hood,  but  marriage  between  the  castes  was  frequent. 
Kshatriyas  married  with  Bnhmans  on  equal  terms.^  But  the 
son  of  a Brahman  by  a Sudra  woman  was  a Nishadi  and  numerous 
instances  might  be  given  of  new  ^castes'’  formed  by  similar  mixed 
marriages.  But  such  unions  did  not  by  any  means  always  produce 
new  castes  On  the  contrary  by  a process  very  analogous  to  what 
goes  on  in  the  Punjab  at  the  present  day  among  the  Asht-bans 
Brahmans,^  the  female  issue  of  a mixed  marriage  could  by  degrees 

^ Ind.  Ant.,  1911,  Jauuai’y. — -What  follows  is  practically  taken  from  this 
invaluable  paper  with  details  and  illuSti'ations  added  to  emphasise  the  applicability  of 
Professor  Bhandarkar’s  thesis  to  these  Provinces.  That  the  present  writer  is  in  entire 
accord  with  them  will  be  apparent  from  his  paper  in  Min,  Vol.  VIII,  July  1908,  No.  52. 
Mr.  W.  Crooie’s  important  p iper  on  Stability  of  Caste  and  Tribal  Groups  in  In  ia 
(Journal  of  the  Authr  pological  Institute,  1914,  Vol  ALIV,  p.  270  ff,)  may  also  be 
consulred  with  advantage 

2 The  ruling  family  of  Koti,  a feudatory  of  Keonthal  State,  in  the  Simla  Hills, 
is  a branch  of  the  Kotlehr  Rajas,  Its  got  is  said  to  be  Kaiadiuia,  and  the  children 
of  its  founder  Ram  Pal,  being  of  a Rajput  wife,  became  Rajputs.  Simla  Hill  States 
Gazetteer,  Koti,  p.  5. 

3 Ibid,  Jubbal,  p.  4.  The  legend  is  of  much  interest  as  showing  the  absence 
of  prejudice  against  widow  re-marriage  also. 

^ See  Vol.  II,  post.,  p.  501. 

5 Vol,  II,  p.  127, 

a 
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The  purity  of  caste. 

regain  their  place.  Thus  if  a woman  born  to  a Brahmana  of  a Sudra 
wife  married  a Brahman  her  issue  would  rank  lower  than  a Brahman, 
but  if  her  daughter  again  married  a Brahman  and  their  daughter  again 
did  so,  the  issue  of  the  ^ sixth  female  offspring would,  even  if  a son,  be 
regarded  as  a pure  Brahman. ^ In  other  words  the  Sudra  taint  would 
be  eliminated  in  seven  generations,  or  as  a verse  of  the  Manu-smriti 
says  : ^ If  (a  female)  sprung  from  a Brahmana  and  a Sudra  female, 

bear  {female'^  children)  to  one  of  the  highest  caste,  the  inferior  (tribe) 
attains  the  highest  caste  within  the  seventh  generation.'’  This  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  paralleled  in  British  Lahul  at  the  present  day.  In 
that  remote  canton  the  Thakurs  take  to  wife  Kanet  women  as  srujat^ 
but  not  as  lahri  or  full  wife  ; and  though  the  sons  of  such  women 
are  not  at  first  considered  pure  Thakurs,  yet  in  a few  generations 
they  become  equal  always,  we  must  assume,  on  condition  that  they 
can  find  Thakur  brides.^'  Very  similarly  Brahmans  also  have  Kanet 
women  in  their  houses,  and  the  sons  of  such  women  succeed  as  if 
legitimate.  Their  fathers,  however,  will  not  eat  from  their  hands, 
though  they  will  smoke  with  them.  They  are  known  as  guru 
and  marry  Kanets  or  women  of  mixed  caste,  if  they  can  find  any. 
There  are  many  of  these  gurus  in  Lahul,  but  they  call  themselves 
Brahmans  and  are  probably  accepted  as  Brahmans  in  a few  generations. 
In  fact  no  new  ^ caste  of  gurus  appears  to  have  been  formed.  Here 
we  see  in  operation  a principle  by  which  the  wMe  descendants  of  a 
mixed  marriage  eventually  regained  their  father^’s  caste.  By  an  analo- 
gous principle  women  of  lower  castes  could  aspire  to  marriage  with 
men  of  the  highest  castes,  but  not  in  a single  generation.  It  takes  the 
Ghirth  woman  seven  generations  to  become  a queen,  but  the  BathBs 
daughter  can  aspire  to  that  dignity  in  five.  In  other  words,  by  successive 
marriages  in  a higher  grade  a Ghirthni’s  daughter,  daughter’s  daughter, 
and  so  on,  is  in  seven  generations  eligible  to  become  the  bride  of  a 
Raja.  An  exact  parallel  to  the  Mitdkshara  rule  is  not  found  in  the 
modern  Punjab,  but  the  analogies  with  and  resemblances  to  it  are 
striking.  It  would  also  appear  that  in  ancient  times  a Brahman’s  male 
descendants  by  a Shudra  woman  would  in  time  regain  Brahman ical  status, 
just  as  they  seem  to  do  in  modern  Lahul,  for  Manu  ordained  that  if 
a Parashava,  the  son  of  a Brahman  and  a Shudra  female,  marries  a most 
excellent  Parashava  female,  who  possesses  a good  moral  character  and 
other  virtues,  and  if  his  descendants  do  the  same,  the  child  born  in  the 
sixth  generation  will  be  a Brahmana.”  Here  we  have  a new  ^ caste,’ 
the  Parashava  originating  in  a mixed  marriage,  but  never  developing,^  it 
would  seem,  into  a caste,  because  its  members  could  by  avoiding 
further  mesalliances  and  rigidly  marrying  inter  se  regain  their  ancestral 
status. 

1 This  rule  comes  from  the  MitdJcshara. 

2 Cap.  X,  V.  64.  It  is  suggested  that  by  children,  female  children  must  be  meant. 
It  is  not  clear  that  male  offspring  could  regain  the  full  status  of  a Brahman. 

3 Sriijat  is  equivalent  to  the  Panjabi  surat,  Pashtu  suratat.  Such  women  are  in  Lahul 
termed  chunmd  or  workers. 

4 Kangra  Gazetteer,  Parts  II  to  IV,  1899,  p.  26  of  Part  III,  Lahul.  It  is  not  stated 
that  any  such  condition  is  in  force,  but  judging  by  analogies  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
exists. 
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In  ancient  times^  however,  the  effect  of  an  union  between  two 
different  castes  was  ordinarily  the  formation  of  a new  ^ caste  \ No 
doubt  the  intermarriage  of  two  castes  of  more  or  less  equal  status  had 
not  such  a result^  or  at  least  it  only  resulted  in  forming  a new  group  of 
much  the  same  status.  For  instance  the  Brahmana  Harichandra,  surnamed 
Kohilladhi,*  had  two  views,  a Brahman  and  a Kshatriya.  His  children 
by  both  were  called  Pratihara,®  but  the  sons  of  the  former  were  Brahmana 
Pratiharas  and  those  of  the  latter  Kshatriya  Pratiharas.  And  the 
Pratiharas,  in  spite  of  their  Gujar  origin,  became  a Rajput  clan,  one 
of  the  four  Agniknlas.  But  when  the  disparity  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  was  great,  or  when  by  what  was  termed  2i,  pratiloma  marriage 
a man  espoused  a woman  of  higher  caste  than  his  own,  a new  caste  was 
generally  formed.  Numerous  instances  of  such  new  castes  could  be 
cited  from  Cclebrooke^s  Us  sat/ s.  The  late  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  excerpted 
the  following  note  from  Colebrooke^s  work  : — 

It  would  seem  that  the  offspring  of  marriage  and  of  illicit  inter- 
course between  different  castes  were  called  by  the  same  name ; but 
this  is  open  to  some  question  (p.  272).  Those  begotten  by  a higher 
or  a lower  are  distinguished  from  those  begotten  by  a lower  or  a higher 
class  (p.  273).  The  third  is  sprung  from  inter-marriages  of  the  first 
and  second  set;  the  fourth  from  different  classes  of  the  second ; the 
fifth  from  the  second  and  third,  and  the  sixth  from  the  second  and 
fourth.  Manu  adds  to  these  tribes  four  sons  of  outcastes.  The  Tantrd 
named  many  other  castes  (the  above  are  apparently  got  from  the  Purdnas) : 
(p.  2745).  Except  the  mixed  classes  named  by  Manu,  the  rest  are 
terms  for  profession  rather  than  tribes ; and  they  should  be  considered 
as  denoting  companies  of  artisans  rather  than  distinct  races.  The 
mention  of  mixed  classes  and  professions  of  artisans  in  the  Amara  Sinka 
supports  this  conjecture  (p.  274).  The mentions  262  mixed 
castes  of  the  second  set  (above).  They,  like  other  mixed  classes,  are 
included  in  Siidra  ; but  they  are  considered  most  abject ; and  most  of 
them  now"  experience  the  same  contemptuous  treatment  as  the  abject 
mixed  classes  mentioned  by  Manu  (p.  275).  li\iQ  T antra  says,  ^ avoid 
the  to  ich  of  the  Chandala  and  other  abject  classes ; and  of  them 
who  eat  cow  flesh,  often  utter  forbidden  words,  and  omit  the  pres- 
cribed ceremonies.*  they  are  called  Mlechha,  and  going  to  the  region 
of  ^ Yavana  have  become  Yavanas/  Again  ; ^ These  seven,  the  Rajaka 
(?  mason),  Karmahdra  (smith),  Nata  (dancer,  actor!),  Barada 
{?  idrutsdz  1 ),  Kaivarta  (fisherman),  M edahhilla^  are  the  last  tribes  ’ 
and  pollute  by  contact,  mediate  or  immediate.  A man  should  make  obla- 
tions for,  but  should  not  dally  with,  women  of  Nata,  Kapala,  Rajaka, 

1 The  son  of  a Brahman  who  married  a Kshatriya  woman  by  anuloma  was  apparently 
himself  a Brahman. 

^ This  surname  surely  poiu-s  to  a northern  origin. 

® ‘ Chamberlain/  lit.  door-keeper.  This  is,  however,  doubted  by  Professoy  Bhaudar- 
kar.  The  Pratiharas  are  represented  in  the  modern  Punjab  by  the  Parihar  Jats  in  Dera 
Gh^Lzi  Khan.  Pratihara  is  the  Sanskritizid  form  of  Padihar.  For  the  oflSce  of  pratihdra, 
see  Vogel’s  Antiquities  of  Chamh  i’t  p 135  and  234. 

4 Or  rather  ‘ Meds  and  Bhib.  ^ Colebrooke  does  not  explain  all  these  names.  Rajaka 
is  not  traceable,  Platts  gives  as  a bard  or  bowman,  but  it  can  hardly  =spo,vder- 

maker. 
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N^pita  (barber)  casteS;  and  prostitutes.  Besides  their  special  occupa- 
tion, each  mixed  class  may  follow  the  special  occupation  of  his  mother^ s 
class  ; at  any  rate  if  he  belongs  t)  the  first  set  (above).  They  may  also 
follow  any  of  the  Sudrd  occupations,  menial  ser^  ice,  handicraft,  com- 
merce, agriculture/^ 

Indeed  so  firmly  established  was  this  principle  that  a marked 

m^salhance  or  a praiiloma  marriage  founded  a new  caste,  that  it 

apparently  became  customary  to  define  the  status  of  a caste  of  lowly 
origin,  aboriginal  descent  or  degraded  functions  in  the  tormiS  of  an 
assumed  or  fictitious  mixed  marriage.  Thus  in  order  to  express  ade- 
quately the  utter  degradation  of  the  Chandala  he  must  be  described  as 
the  issue  of  a Shudra  man,  begotten  of  a Brahman  woman, ^ just  as  the 
uneleanness  of  the  Dakaut  Brahmans  can  only  be  brought  out  by 

saying  that  they  are  descended  from  the  riM  Daka  by  a Shudra 

woman.* 

The  formation  of  new  castes  on  the  principles  set  forth  above 
was  a very  easy  matter,  so  easy  indeed  that  new  castes  miglit  have 
been  multiplied  to  infinity.  But  new  factors  came  in  to  check  their 
unrestricted  cieatlon.  One  of  these  factors  was  occu]iation,  another 
was  social  usage.  These  were  the  two  determining  factors.  Thus  a 
Rajput  who  married  a Jat  wife  did  not  necess:irily  sink  to  Jat  status, 
but  if  his  descendants  tolerated  widow  re-raarriage  lie  certairdy  did  so, 
and  if  they  took  to  cultivating  the  soil  with  their  own  liands  they 
probably  did  so  in  time,  and  having  lost  their  status  as  Rajputs  adopted 
widow  re-marriage  as  a natural  corollary,  (’ountless  Jat  tribes  claim, 
doubtless  with  good  right,  to  be  descended  from  Rajput  ancestors  who 
fell  by  marrying  Jat  women,  or  Gujars  or  others  of  like  status.  For  a 
converse  instance  of  promotion  by  marrying  a woman  of  higher  status 
see  the  case  of  the  Dodai  Baloch  at  p.  43,  Vol.  It. 

Professor  Bhandarkar  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  even  in  the 
highest  castes  purity  of  blood  is  not  universal,  and  he  goes  on  to  show 
how  foreign  elements  were  absorbed  into  the  Hindu  population.  This 
appears  to  have  been  effected  by  a two-fold  process.  The  descendants 
of  invaders  or  immigrants  were  admitted  into  the  pale  of  Hinduism 
according  to  their  degree.  The  priestly  Magian  became  a Brahman 
and  the  warrior  a Kshatriya,  precisely  as  in  modern  Lahul  the  Thakurs 
or  gentry  and  quondam  rulers  have  begun  to  assert  a Rajput  origin, 
though  more  or  less  pure  Mongolians  by  blood,  just  as  the  Kanets,  at 
any  rate  in  the  valleys  of  Gdra  and  Rangloi,  are  pure  Botias*  or 
Mongolians.  The  second  process  was  intermarriage. 

'See  Vol.  II,  p.  151,  s.  v,  Chanal. 

a Vol.  II,  p.  136.  O'/!  the  foot-note*  on  p.  139  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Sawani 
Brahmans. 

® The  real  Kar.ets  of  Patan  who  are  Hindus  look  down  upon  the  Kanets  of  Gara  and 
Bangloi  and  call  them  Botzat  and  legard  them  as  of  inferior  caste.  But  this  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  Buddhists;  see  Kangra,  G-azetteer,  1897,  Parts  II  to  IV,  Part  III, 
p.  25,  compared  with  the  top  of  p 21.  Crooke,  op.  eit.y  p.  271,  accepts  the  present  writer’s 
view  that  Sir  T.  H.  Holland’s  coocluaions,  referred  to  at  p.  456,  Vol.  II  infra,  regarding 
the  Kanets  are  vitiated  by  his  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  mixed  and  unmixed  groups 
pf  the  Kanets  in  Lahul. 
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Professor  Bhandarkar  illnstrates  the  first-named  process  by  some 
very  interesting*  historical  facts^  called  from  all  parts  of  India. 
He  cites  -the  recently  discovered  inscription  at  Besnagar  in  Gwalior^ 
for  an  instance  of  a Greek  ambassador,  a Yavana-duta,  with  the  Greek 
name  of  Heliodorus,  erecting  a garutla  column  to  Vasudeva,  god  of 
gods,  not  as  a mere  compliment  but  because  he  was  a BJiagavata  oi  the 
god  and  therefore  fairly  to  be  described  as  a Yaishnava  and  a Hindu. 
The  Yavana  men  however  were  oftener  Buddhists  than  Hindus.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Sakas,  also  a foreign  tribe,  whose  dynasty  ruled 
Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab.  Some  of  their  IcsJinfrapas  or  satraps  were 
Buddhists,  but  others  affected  the  Brahmanic  religion,  as  did  also  manv 
private  individuals  among  the  Sakas.  At  about  the  same  period  came 
the  Abhiras,  the  modern  Ahirs,  described  as  bandits  and  foreigners,  but 
undoubtedly  Hindus.  One  of  their  sub-castes  is  closely  associated  with 
the  cult  of  Krishna  and  claims  descent  from  his  foster-father  Nanda.* 
Abbira  Brahmans  are  found  in  Rajputana  and  elsewhere,  but  not  ap- 
parently in  the  Punjab.  After  the  Sakas  came  the  Kushanas,  whose 
kings  had  Turki  names  and  Mongolian  features.  After  the  Buddhist 
Kanishka  the  Kushan  kings  did  homage  to  Shiva  and  other  deities  of 
the  Brahmanic  pantheon. 

Of  more  special  interest,  however,  are  the  Maga  or  Shakadvipi 
Brahmans  who  must  be  assigned  to  about  this  period.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly Magi,  and  were  brought  into  Jambudvipa  by  the  son  of 
Krishna  Sarnba,  who  was  saifering  from  white  leprosy  and  was  ad- 
vised by  Narada  to  build  a temple  to  Surya  on  the  Chenab.  This 
temple  was  erected  at  Multan  or  Sambapura,  one  of  its  earlier  names. 
The  Magas  were  also  called  Bhojakas  and  wore  an  avyanga  or  girdle 
which  was  originally  the  skin  of  the  serpent-god  Vasuki,  and  Professor 
Bhandarkar  points  out  that  the  name  of  their  originator,  Jarashasta, 
bears  a close  resemblance  to  that  of  Zoroaster,'*  and  he  is  informed  that 
ikiQ  pujdHs  of  the  temples  of  Jagadisha  and  Jawdlamukhi^  yin  Kacgni) 

1 J.  R.A.  S.,  1909,  p.  1089, 

2 See  Vol.  II,  p.  6.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  the  Naiid-bansi  Alurs  are  descended  frcm 
Abhfras  who  adopted  the  cult  of  Krishna,  while  the  Jadubausi  are  descended  from  those  who 
took  Yadava  wives,  i.e.  intermarried  with  the  indigenous  races  ? The  legend  goes  that 
Arjuua,  after  cremating  Krishna  and  Ilalarama,  was  marching  through  the  Pun-jab 
to  Mathura  with  the  Yadava  widows,  when  he  was  waylaid  by  the  Abliiras  and  robbed*  of 
his  treasures  and  beautiful  women. 

3 This  agrees  with  Abu  Rib^n-al-Beruni,  who  says  that  tlie  names  of  MultAn  were 

Kasht-,^  Hans-,  Bag  and  finally  Sanb-pur.  Mulisthan  was  the  name  of  the  idol  and  from 
it  is  derived  the  modern  uame  of  the  town.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  wss  styled  Aditya.  Below 
it  was  a vault  for  storing  gold.  See  Raverty  in  J.  A.  S.  M.,  1892,  Part  I,  pp.  19i  et  seqq 
Elliotts  translations  in  his  History  of  India,  I,  pp.  14,  15,  35,  were  incorrect.  ^ 


^ The  sage  Rijihva,  of  the  Mihira  gotra. 

I 

Surya,  the  Sun  x Nakshubha. 

.larashasta  or  .Tarashabda  — equated  to  Jaratnsta  or  Zoroaster. 

Mihira  is  the  Sauskiitized  form  of  the  Old  Persian  mihr. 

5lf  Professor  Bhandarkar's  iuforraanon  is  correct  the  derivation  of  Bhojki  sugo-ested  ou 
p.  107  of  Vol,  11  is  untenable  and  the  Bbojkis  of  K^ngya  are  the  Magas  or  Bliojaki. 
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are  S^tadvipi  Brahmans,  as  are  ^ihe  Sewak  or  Bhojak,  most  of  whom 
are  religious  dependants  of  the  Oswal  Sravaks  (Saraogis)  in  Jodhpur. 
These  Sewaks  keep  images  of  Surya  in  their  houses,  and  worship  him  on 
Sunday  when  they  eat  rice  only.  They  used  to  wear  a necklace 
resembling  the  cast-off  skin  of  a serpent.  The  Pardshari  brahmans  of 
Pushkar  were  also  originally  known  as  Sewaks  and  Sakadvipi  Brah- 
mans. About  505  A.  D.  we  find  the  Magas  spoken  of  as  the  proper 
persons  to  consecrate  images  of  Surya,  and  c.  550  it  is  complained  that 
in  the  Kaliyuga  the  Magas  would  rank  as  Brahmans.  In  all  probability 
then  the  Magas  came  into  India  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century 
or  earlier  with  Kanishke  as  his  Avistic  priests.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
add  that  the  presence  of  the  Magian  fire-worshippers  in  the  Punjab 
would  explain  a curious  passage  in  the  Zafarndma,  which  states  that 
Timur  found  the  inhabitants  of  Samana,  Kaithal  and  Asandi  to  be 
mostly  fire-worshippers.  The  people  of  Tughlikpur,  6 ko8  from  Asandi, 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  the  Magi  {sanawiya)  and  believed  in  the  two 
gods  Yazdan  and  Ahriman  of  the  Zoroastrians.  The  people  of  this 
place  were  also  called  Salun.^ 

After  the  power  of  the  Kushanas  was  overthrown  and  that  of 
the  Guptas  established,  India  enjoyed  respite  for  about  two  centuries. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  the  Hunas  penetrated  into  India 
with  the  allied  tribes  of  Gurjaras,  Maitrakas  and  so  forth,  eclipsed 
the  Gupta  power  and  occupied  northern  and  central  India,  The 
Huna  sovereign  Mihirakula,  in  spite  of  his  Persian  name,*  became 
a Hindu  and  his  coins  bear  the  bull — an  emblem  of  Shiva — on  the 
reverse.  The  Plunas,  undoubtedly  the  White  Ephthalites,  or  Huns, 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  Kshatriyas  as  early  as  the  1 1th  century, 
and  became  so  thoroughly  Hinduised  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  36  Rajput  families  believed  to  be  genuine  and  pure.  The  name 
is  still  found  as  a sub-division  of  the  Bahbari  caste.®  The  Gujar, 
Sanskritised  as  Gurjara,  were  undoubtedly  another  foreign  horde,  yet 
as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  they  had  become  Hindus, 
and  some  of  them  at  least  had  actually  acquired  the  rank  of  Kshatriyas, 
being  commonly  styled  the  imperial  Pratihara  dynasty.  One  inscrip- 
tion speaks  of  the  Gurjara-Pratiharas.  Among  the  36  royal  families 
of  the  ^ real  ' Rajputs  again  we  find  the  Badgujar,  who  represent 
an  aristocracy  of  Gujar  descent  and  of  Rajput  status.  The  Gujar-Gaur 
Brahmans  are  also,  in  all  probability.  Brahmans  of  Gujar-race  from 
the  tract  round  Thanesar.  The  late  Sir  James  Campbell  identified 
the  Gu jars  with  the  Khazars  who  occupied  a very  prominent  position 
on  the  borderland  of  Europe  and  Asia,  especially  in  the  6th  century, 
and  who  are  described  as  a fair-skinned,  black-haired  race  of  a 

1 E.  H.  I.>  III,  p.  494,  cj.  p.  431. 

2 Mihirakula  is  the  Sanskritised  form  of  Mihrgul,  ‘ Rose  of  the  Sun.’ 

3 Professor  Bhandarkar  says  that  Huna  is  now-a-days  found  ,as  a family  name  in  the 
Puniab,  but  the  present  writer  has  not  come  across  it.  He  is,  however,  in  entire 
agreement  with  Professor  Bhaudarkar’s  view  that  the  Rdjpdt  Hunas  are  Huns  by  origiji, 
gee  1908,  p.  100, 
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remarkable  beauty  and  stature.  Their  women  indeed  were  sought  as 
wives  equally  at  Byzantium  and  Baghdad/'’^ 


Another  Rajput  tribe,  which  is  in  all  probability  o£  Gujar  origin, 
is  the  Chalukya  or  Chaulukya.  Two  branches  of  this  tribe  migrated 
from  northern  India.  One,  called  Chalukya,  descended  from  the 
Siwalik  hills  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  6th  century  and  penetrated  far 
into  southern  India.  The  other,  the  Chaulukya  or  Solanki,  left  Kanauj 
about  950  A.D.  and  occupied  Guzerat,  but  Solanki  Rajputs  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  Punjab  in  Hoshiarpur  and  in  the  tracts  bordering  on 
Rajputana  in  the  south-east  of  the  Province  Like  the  Padihars  they 
are  regarded  as  Agnikulas . 


The  Chahamanas,  the  third  Agnikula  tribe,  are  now  the  Chauhans. 
Professor  Bhandarkar  would  attribute  to  them  a Sassauian  origan  and 
read  Chahamana  for  Vahmana  on  the  coins  of  Vasudeva,  who 
reigned  at  Multan  over  Takka,  Zabulistan  and  Sapadalaksha  or  the 
Siwalik  kingdom.  Vasudeva^s  nationality  is  disputed.  Cunningham 
thought  him  a later  Huna,  Professor  Rapson  would  regard  him  as  a 
Sassanian  and  Professor  Bhandarkar  as  probably  a Khazar  and  so  a 
Gurjara.  However  this  may  be,  the  Chahamanas  were  undoubtedly  of 
foreign  origin,  and  they  were  known  as  the  Sapadalakshia-Chahamanas 
or  Chauhans  of  the  country  of  the  125,000  hills,  which  included  not 
only  the  Siwalik  range,  but  a territory  in  the  plains  which  included 
Nagaur  on  the  west  as  well  as  the  Punjab  Siwaliks  and  the  submontane 
tracts  as  far  as  Chamba^  and  T‘^kka  or  'Pak,  the  province  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Beas. 

The  Maitraka  tribe  probably  entered  India  with  the  Huns.  Their 
name  appears  to  be  derived  from  mitra,  the  sun,  a synonym  of  imhira^ 
and  to  be  preserved  in  Mer,  Mair,  and  it  may  be  sug’gested  MeO,  unless 
the  latter  term  means  boatman,  cf.  Balochi  Metha. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Maitrakas  were  the  Nagar  Brahmans 
whose  origin  Professor  Bhandarkar  would  assign  to  NagarkoL  the 
modern  Kangra.  One  of  their  sliaruiam  or  name-endings  was  Mitra. 
But  into  the  Nagar  Brahmans  other  castes  appear  to  have  been  incor- 

1 Thiii  theory  leaves  unexplained  the  dislike  and  contempt  in  which  the  Giiiars  are 
held  by  other  tribes.  Even  when,  as  in  Attock,  good  cultivators  and  well-to-do.  they  seem 
to  bo  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  menials,  and  the  appointment  of  a Gujar  to  any 
place  of  authority  over  any  other  tribe  is  always  the  signal  for  disturbance  : Attock 
Q-azetteer,  1907,  p.  91. 

^ To  the  references  given  by  Professor  Bhandarkar  may  be  added  Raverty^s  Tahaqat 
i-Ndsiri,  pp.  110,  200,  etc.  ' Nagaur  of  Siwalikh’  was  spoken  of  in  early  Muhammadan 
times  The  tract  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Ganges  extending  as  far  south  as  Hansi  was 
called  the  Siwalikh,  and  some  native  writers  include  the  whole  of  the  Alpine  Punjab  below 
the  higher  ranges  from  the  Ganges  to  Kashmir  under  the  name  of  Koh-i-Siwalikh,  ibid, 
p.  468^.  As  to  the  Ahichhatra,  which  Jaina  works  also  mention  ns  the  capital  of 
Jangala,  placed  in  the  Malidhharata  near  Madreya,  it  appears  to  be  the  modern  Arnra 
in  Ludhiana,  identified  with  Ahichatta  by  the  late  Sir  Atar  Singh  of  Bhadaur.  But 
Hatur  was  also  called  Aichata  Nagri,  as  well  as  Arhafcpur.  Cunningham  identified  Bhadaui* 
with  Arhatpur ; Ludhiana  O-azetteer^  1904,  pp.  14  and  227. 
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porated,  and  among  others  the  Vaisya  name-suffix  Datta  is  found  as  a 
sharman  of  the  Nagar  Brahman,  just  as  it  is  among  the  Muhial  Brah- 
mans.^ On  the  other  hand,  tiie  Nagra  Jats  probably  derive  their  name 
from  Nagar,  a place  described  as  not  far  from  Ahichchhatra,  which  was 
either  the  Ahichhatra  now  represented  by  Arura  (or  possibly  by  Hatur) 
or  a place  in  the  Siwalik  hills/^ 


The  aborigines  of  the  Punjab. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  to  speak  of  aboriginal  tribes  in  the 
Punjab,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  tribes  or  elements 
in  its  population  are  aboriginal.  Both  these  Provinces  are  on  the 
whole  poor  in  early  historical  remains,  and  both  are  singularly  destitute 
of  relies  of  pre-history.  In  the  Thai  or  steppe  of  Mian  wall  local 
tradition  attributes  the  first  possession  of  the  country  to  a half  mythi- 
cal race  of  gigantic  men,  called  Belemas,  whose  mighty  bones  and 
great  earthen  vessels  are  even  now  said  to  be  discovered  beneath  the 
sand  hills.  But  the  Belemas  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  BaliKms, 
a tribe  still  extant  as  a Rajput  sept.  It  was  established  on  the  Indus 
previous  to  the  Seers  i Siars)  and  Mackenzie  mentions  it  as  extinct, 
but  not  apparently  as  a very  ancient  race  : Leia  and  Bhakkar  ^eti.  l\ep. 
1865,  § 

Thorburn  records  that  the  Marwat  plain  was  sparsely  inhabited 
by  a race  which  has  left  us  nothing  but  its  name,  Pothi,  and  this  race 
appears  to  have  been  found  in  Marwat  so  late  as  three  or  four  centuries 
ago  when  the  Niazis  overran  it  from  Tank.^ 

Raverty  ^also  notes  that  the  Budli  or  Budni,  who  consisted  of 
several  tribes  and  held  a large  tract  of  country  extending  from 
Nangrahar  to  the  Indus,  were  displaced  by  the  Afghans  when  they 
first  entered  Bangash,  the  modern  Kurram.^  He  deprecates  any 
hasty  conjecture  that  they  were  Buddhists,  as  the  Akhund  Darveza 
says  they  were  Kafirs,  that  is,  non-Mussalmans,  but  he  does  not  say 
they  were  Buddhists.  Raverty  adds  that  the  Biidlis  were  expelled 
from  Nangrahar  by  Sultan  Bahram,  ruler  of  Pich  and  Lamghan. 


1 Vol.  II,  p.  121. 

2 Professor  Bhandarkar  postulates  at  least  throe  Ahichchhatras,  one  in  the  United 
Provinces,  about  22  miles  north  of  Badaun,  a second  not  located  and  a thii’d  in  the  Him  Hayas 
in  the  Jangala  country  near  Madreya,  which  was  situated  between  the  Chenab  and  Sutlej. 
If  the  Madreya  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Madra  Des  the  Jangala  would  certainly  appear 
to  be  the  modern  Jan  gal  tract  of  the  Malwa  country,  south  of  the  present  Sutlej  valley, 
and  Arura  lies  in  this  tract.  Probably  there  were  two  Ahichchhatras  in  the  Punjab,  to 
wit,  Arura,  and  one  in  the  Himalaya,  possibly  in  Kangra,  in  w^hich  District  Chhatt  is  still 
the  name  of  a village.  But  a Chhatt  is  also  found  near  Baniir  in  Patiala  territory.  And 
the  place-name  may  be  connected  with  the  institution  of  clihat  and  malcdn  among  the 
Rajputs. 

3 Bannu  or  our  Afghan  Frontier,  p,  14.  Pothi  suggests  a connection  with  Potho- 
bar  or  war, — a region  lying  between  the  Jhelum  river  and  the  Indus.  But  strictly 
speaking,  the  limits  of  Pothwar  are  confined  to  the  four  ancient  'parganas  of  the  Azn-i- 
ATchari,  viz.,  Patehpur  Baori,  now  Rawalpindi,  Akbarabad  Tarkhpari,  Dangali  and 
Pharwala  or  Pharhala.’ — J.  G.  DelmericTc  in  P.  N,  Q.  I.,  § 617. 

Notes  on  Afghanistan^  pp.  380-81. 
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Thence  they  fled  eastwards,  according*  to  the  Akhund,  and  there  found 
others  of  their  race.  Raverty  hazards  a conjecture  that  the  Awans, 
Kathars  and  Gakhars  were  some  of  the  Budli  or  Budni  tribes  who 
crossed  the  Indus  into  the  Sindh-Sagar  Doab. 

In  the  Peshawar  valley  we  find  the  Khands,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  can  be  regarded  as  even  very  early  settlers  in  that  tract, 
though  it  is  tempting  to  connect  their  name  with  the  Gandhara. 

In  the  Central  Punjab  Murray^  describes  the  Kathis  as  a pastoral 
tribe,  and  as  Jdn,  their  other  name  denotes,  they  live  an  erratic  life.*' 
But  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  correctly  describes  the  Juns  as  distinct 
from  the  Kathis,  though  he  says  that  both  tribes  are  tall,  comely  and 
long-lived  races,  who  feed  vast  herds  of  camels  and  black  cattle  which 
provide  them  with  their  loved  libations  of  milk.  Cunningham  however 
appears  to  be  speaking  of  the  Jan,  ^a  wild  and  lawless  tribe  ^ of  the 
southern  Bari  Doab,  which  has  apparently  disappeared  as  completely  as 
the  Jun,  though  Capt.  J D.  Cunningham,  writing  in  181-9,  speaks  of 
the  Jans  as  being,  like  the  Ilhattis,  Sials,  Karrals,  Kathis  and  other 
Tribes,  both  pastoral  and  predatory  : see  his  Historj  the  p.  7. 

In  the  northern  Punjab  tradition  assigns  the  whole  of  the  modern 
Sialkot  district  to  the  Yahars  or  Yeers,  who  lived  mjiois  (jans,)  or  rude 
mud  huts.  The  Yeers  also  held  the  Jech  and  Sindh-Sagar  Doabs,  and 
were  known  as  Jhuns  and  Puchedas  in  the  Rechna  Doab,  and  in  the 
Bari  Doab  as  Bhular,  Man  and  Her,  the  three  original  tribes  of  the 
great  Jat  ^ caste^.  The  SiiooN  Dun  were  also  recorded  as  the  most 
powerful  tribe  in  the  Punjab  in  the  time  of  Bikramajit.-  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whence  these  traditions  were  obtained  or  what  substratum 
of  truth  there  may  be  in  them.  The  Jhuns,  Juns  or  Jans  thus  appear  to 
have  left  a widespread  tradition,  yet  they  are  unknown  to  history,  unless 
we  may  conjecture  that  they  preserve  the  name  of  Yona  or  Yavanas, 
the  territory  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  King  Milinda  whose  capital  was 
Sagala.^ 

The  aborigines  of  Lahul  were  the  Mon  or  Mon-pas,  and  Cunning*- 
ham  thought  that  the  ancient  sub -Himalayan  people  were  the  Mon  or 
as  they  are  called  in  Tibetan,  Molan. 

. Tribal  areas  and  tribal  names. 

The  Punjab  is  studded  with  tracts  of  very  varying  size,  which 
derive  their  names  from  the  tribes  which  now,  or  at  some  recent  period, 
held  sway  therein.  Along  its  northern  border  lie  the  Khattar, ^ 
Kahutani  and  Bala  Gheb  tracts  in  Rawalpindi.  The  Bala  Gheb  or 

^ Sistory  of  the  Punjab,  p.  38. 

2 Prinsep’s  Sialkot  Settlement  Report,  1865,  p.  38-9. 

^Cunaingham’s  Anoi&nt  Q-eograpliy  of  India,  p.  186.^  ^ i a 

^ From  tlie  Khattar  tribe,  according  to  the  Rawalpindi  ISSS-Sl,  but  the 

name  appears  to  be  obsolete  as  applied  to  the  tract  held  by  this  tribe. 
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Gahep,  literally  Upper  Gheb,  derives  its  name  from  the  Gbebas.  It  is 
held  by  Ghebas  calling  themselves  Kewals  of  Mughal  descent.  ^ The 
Ghebas  also  gave  their  name  to  Pindi  Gheb,  a township  now  held 
by  the  Jodhras.  According  to  Raverty,  Chakkawal,  now  Chakwal, 
was  one  of  the  principal  places  in ‘Hhe  Dhani  Gahep  — Dhani  being 
the  name  of  the  tract,  and  Gahep  a great  Jat  tribe.  But  the  Gahep 
cannot  be  other  than  the  Gheba  and  they  do  not  now  hold  the  Dhani, 

^ west  Chakwal’  tahsil.  The  name  Dhani  appears  to  give  their  name  to 
the  Dhanial  Rajputs  and  to  be  so  called  from  dhariy  ‘ wealth,^  owing  to 
its  fertility.  2 The  Kahuts  have  given  their  name  to  the  Kahutani  tract  in 
Chakwal  tahsil  and  the  Kahuta  hills  and  town  preserve  memories  of  their 
former  seats.  The  Bugial  tract,  described  by  Cunningham  as  lying 
on  the  bank  of  the  Jhelum  under  Balnath,  is  also  called  Baisgram  or 
the  22  villages.  Cunningham  says  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
Bugial  branch  of  the  Janjuas,  but  as  there  is  also  a Gakkhar  eept  of 
that  name  he  suggests  that  the  Bugial  septs  in  both  those  tribes 
derive  their  name  from  the  locality — a not  improbable  conjecture.^  The 
Awans  hold  the  Awankari  in  the  Salt  Range  and  a smaller  tract  in  the 
Jullundur  District  bears  the  same  name. 

In  the  District  of  Gujrat,  a name  which  itself  denotes  the  territory 
of  the  Gujars,^  lie  the  Herat  and  Jatatar.  The  latter  clearly  means  the 
Jat  realm,  but  the  derivation  of  Herat  is  obscure.  It  is  popularly 
derived  from  Herat  in  Afghanistan,  but  this  derivation  is  hardly  tenable. 
Cunningham^  derived  Hairat,  w^hich  he  says  is  the  original  name 
of  the  city  of  Gujrat,  as  Hairat-des  was  of  the  district,  from  the 
Aratta.  But  tempting  as  the  derivation  is,  it  is  difficult  to  accept 
it.  The  Aratta  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  Arashtraka, 
‘the  king-less,  which  name  is  well  preserved  in  JustiiPs  Arestae, 
Arrian^s  Adraistae,  and  the  Andrestae  of  Diodorus.  But  Aratta  was 
also  equivalent  to  Madra,  Jarttikka,  and  the  ‘thieving  Bahika  ^ of  the 
MaJidhhdrata,  as  the  Kathaei  of  Sangala  ( ? Sialkot)  are  stigmatized 
in  that  poem’’'.  The  term  king-less  might  well  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  democratic  Punjab  tribes  of  that  period,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Her  Jat  tribe  derives  its  name  from  Aratta.  The 

1 Rdwalpindi  Gazetteer,  1893-94,  p.  57.  Rewal  is  apparently  a mistake,  Rawal  can 
hardly  be  meant. 

2 The  statement  that  the  Dhanial  give  their  name  to  the  Dhani,  on  p,  235  of  Vol.  II, 
is  made  on  Ibhetson’s  authority.  CewsMS  1881,  § 453.  The  Dhani  is  very  variously 
defined.  One  writer  says  it  is  the  same  as  Pothowar  : P.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 380.  The  eastern 
Dhani  was  a lake  which  was  only  drained  under  Babar’s  orders.  It  was  held  by  Gujar 
graziers  from  whom  the  Kahuts  collected  revenue  to  remit  to  Delhi : Jhelum  Gazetteer 
1904,  p.  109.  It  was  called  Balu  ki  Dhan  from  Bal,  ancestor  of  the  Kassars  or  Maluki 
Dhan  from  the  Janjda  chief  Mai  of  Malot:  il.,  pp.  107-09.  Lastly  dhan  appears  to  mean 
a pool  or  lake. 

® A.  S.  R.  II,  p.  27.  For  the  Bugial  mandis,  see  p.  267  of  Vol.  II,  infra. 

* Gujrat  denotes  the  Gnjar  tract ; Gujranwala  the  Gujars’  village : a distinction 
overlooked  in  Baden  PowelPs  Indian  Village  Community. 

^Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  179. 

6 According  to  Grierson  this  is  a doubtful  explanation  : The  Pahari  Language,  p.  4, 
note  27,  in  Ind.  Ant.,  1915. 

Cunningham,  op.  cit.,  p.  215. 
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modern  Jatatar  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Jartikas  whose  capital  Sakala  lay  on  the  Apaga  (now  the  Aik)  to  the 
west  of  the  Eavq  if  we  are  to  understand  that  the  Jartikas  did  not 
extend  to  the  west  of  the  Chenab.  But  the  Madra  country  or  Madra- 
des  is  said  by  some  to  extend  as  far  west  as  the  Jhelum,  though  others 
say  it  only  extends  to  the  Chenab,  so  that  the  modern  Jatatar  may 
well  represent  a Jartika  tract  of  the  Madr-des,  if  we  may  assume  that  the 
term  Jartika  was  strictly  only  applicable  to  the  western  tribes  of  the  Madr- 
des^:  Cunningham  also  records  that  in  the  Chaj  or  Chinhat  Doab  we  find 
a Kanja  Des,  so  called  from  the  Ranjha  tribe,  and  a tappa,  while  in 

the  Rachna  Doab  we  have  a Chima  Des,  to  the  south  and  west  of  Sial- 
kot.  The  two  latter  names  are  derived  from  the  Jat  tribes  which  pre- 
dominate in  those  tracts,  but  all  three  appear  to  be  obsolescent  if  not 
obsolete.*'^ 

Further  east,  in  Sialkot,  lies  the  Bajwjit^  or  territory  of  the  Baju 
Rajputs,  whom  it  is  tempting  to  identify  with  the  Bahikas  of  Sakala  or 
Sagala.  In  Gurdaspur  the  Riar  Jats  give  their  name  to  the  Riarki  tract. 

In  Jullundur  the  Manj  ki  Dardhak  or  Dardhak,  which  a])pears  as 
a mahal  in  the  Am-i~Akbari,  included  the  modern  tahsil  of  Rahon 
with  parts  of  Phillaur  and  Phagwara.  The  Manj  or  Manjki  tract, 
on  the  other  hand,  includes  the  western  part  of  the  Phillaur  tahsil 
and  a large  part  of  Nakodar.  The  modern  Grand  Trunk  Road  separates 
the  Manj  tract  from  the  Dardhak  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether 
either  tract  derives  its  name  from  the  Manj  tribe.  Unite  possibly 
the  Manj  or  Manjki  is  named  from  the  tribe  which  held  it,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  tribe  takes  its  name  from  the  soil  or  the  situ- 
ation of  the  tract. 

In  Hoshiarpur  the  Khokhars  hold  the  Khokharain,  a tract  on 
the  Kapurthala  border.  And  the  Jaswan  DuiP  is  named  from,  or 
more  probably  gives  its  name  to,  the  Jaswal  Rajputs. 

The  Gaddis  of  Chamba  and  Kiingra  occupy  the  Gadderan,  a tract 
which  lies  across  the  Dhaola  Dhar. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  name  Kulu  can  be  derived  from  the  Koli 
tribe,  but  in  the  Simla  Hills  the  Thakurs  gave  their  name  to  the 
Thakurain^. 

In  the  Simla  Hills  the  Mangal  Kanets  give  their  name  to  tha 
Mangal  tract,  while  the  petty  fief  of  Rawahin  or  Rawain  is  probably  so 
named  from  the  Rao  or  Rahu  Kanets.  In  Hissar  the  Punwar  Rajputs 
held  a Punwarwati. 

^ Ihid.,  p.  185. 

^ A.  S.  R.  II,  p.  56  He  also  meutious  Mitmi  Goudal  but  that  is  only  a village, 

^ Prinsep  (Sialkot  Settlement  Report,  1865,  p.  39)  gives  the  form  Bajwant. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  older  form  of  the  word:  e.g.  of.  Pathauti  aud  Nadauuti.  The 
former  appears  to  be  the  country  round  Pathankot,  the  latter  the  tract  round  the  town  of 
Nadaun.  Cunningham,  however,  calls  the  country  round  Pathankot  Pathawat,  a name  now 
apparently  obsolete  ; op.  cit.,  p.  144, 

4 It  is  possible  that  the  ancient  form  of  the  name  was  Jaswant  : ef.  Bajwant  and 
Na  daunt  i. 

» In  Kulu  the  thakurain  was  the  period  of  the  Thakurs’  rule. 
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In  the  extreme  south-east  o£  the  Province  lies  part  of  the  Mew  at, 
so  called  after  the  Meos,  but  in  its  turn  it  gives  its  name  to  the  Me- 
watis,  or  people  of  the  Mewat,  The  Mewat  further  comprises  the 
Dhangalwati,  Naiwara  and  Pahatwara,  three  tracts  named  after  the  pals 
of  the  Meos  which  hold  them.  The  Jat  country  round  Palwal^ 
is  also  called  the  Jatiyat,  and  the  Ahir  country  round  Rewari,  the 
Ahh’wati.  But  the  latter  term  is  apparently  only  used  by  the  Ahirs 
themselves,  as  the  Meos  call  the  country  west  of  Rewari  the  Rath 
or  Bighauta.  The  Rath  is  also  said  to  be  distinct  from  Bighauta 
and  to  be  one  of  the  four  tracts  held  by  the  Alanot  Chauhans.  It  was 
the  largest  of  those  tracts,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  Alwar,  but 
including  the  town  of  Narnaul,  which  was  also  named  Narrashtra.^ 
Narrashtra  must,  however,  be  the  name  of  a tract,  not  a city,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  Rath  is  derived  from  Narrashtra.  The  Rath  is 
said  to  have  lain  to  the  south  of  Bighauta,  which  tract  followed  the 
course  of  the  Kasaoti  river  stretching  southwards  along  the  west  of 
the  modern  tahsil  of  Rewari  in  Gurgaon,  The  Dhandoti  tract  lay 
between  Bighauta  and  Hariana.  It  was  a sandy  stretch  of  country 
running  from  east  to  west  across  the  centre  of  the  Jhajjar  tahsil. — P, 
N.  Q.  L,  §§  133,  370,  618. 

The  Bhattis  give  their  name  to  at  least  two  tracts,  the  Bhattiana 
which  comprised  the  valley  of  the  Ghaggar  from  Patehabad  in  Hissar 
to  Bhatner  in  the  Bikaner  State,  together  with  part  of  the  dry  country 
stretching  north-west  of  the  Ghaggar  towards  the  old  bank  of  the 
Sutlej  : and  also  to  the  Bhattiora,  a considerable  tract  in  Jhang  lying 
between  the  Shah  Jiwana  villages  in  the  west  and  the  Lali  country  in 
the  east.  The  Bhattiora  is  thus  in  the  Chiniot  tahsil,  north  of  the 
Chenab.  Numerous  place-names,  such  as  Bhatner,  which  Cunningham 
appears  to  identify  with  Bhatistala,^  Pindi  Bhattian  and  Bhatiot, 
are  called  after  this  tribe.  According  to  Dr.  J.  Ph.  Vogel,  the 
Bhattiyat  in  Chamba  is  probably  also  named  from  the  Bhatti  caste,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  caste  was  ever  settled  in  Chamba. 
Bhattiyat  appears  to  be  a modern  form,  and  Dr.  Vogel  thinks  its 
termination  is  a Persian  plural.  It  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
official  documents,  and  it  is  often  indicated  by  the  name  Bara  Bhattian, 
which  points  to  its  having  once  consisted  of  12  par g anas.  Geographi- 
cally nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory  belongs  to  the  Kangra  valley, 
and  it  is  noted  as  the  recruiting  ground  for  the  Chamba  army.^  It  is 
suggested  that  its  name  is  derived  from  hJiatay  a soldier,  and  that  it 
m^ans  ^ the  12  fiefs  held  on  a military  tenure or  simply  ^the  12 
military  par g anas.  ^ 


^It  is  suggested  that  Palwal  may  be  the  Upaplavya  of  the  MaTidhhdrata.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  king  of  Matsya  who  brought  mountain  chiefs  in  his  train.  Pargiter  suggests 
that  the  Matsyas  must  have  come  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Aravalli  hills,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  they  are  the  modern  Meos.  Palwal  is  now-a-days  said  to  mean  ‘ countersign.^ 

2 Phulkian  States  1904,  p.  197.  For  the  folk-etymologies  of  Narnaul  see 

G.  TazdanPs  paper  in  J.  A.  S.  B,,  1907,  p.  581. 

^The  derivation  of  Bhatinda  from  the  tribal  name  Bhatti,  put  forward  in  Vol.  II, 
p.  101,  must  be  abandoned.  Its  ancient  name  was  Tabarhindh  or  possibly  Batrind,  But  the 
latter  name  can  hardly  be  derived  from  Bhatti.  See  Phulkian  States  Q-azetteer,  1904,  p.  189. 
Th?  Antiquities  of  Chamla  State,  I,  pp.  4 and  13. 
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The  Gondal  Jats  give  their  name  to  the  Gondal  Bar,  the  length  of 
which  is  some  80  hos  from  north-east  to  south-west,  with  a breadth  of 
20  hos.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  Cunningham'’s  identification  of  this 
tract  with  the  Gandaris  of  Strabo,  which  was  subject  to  the  younger 
Porus,  and  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  the  Gundal-  or  Gundar-  Bar 
Dodbi  as  this  Bar  never  gave  its  name  to  the  tract  between  the  Jhelum 
and  the  Chenab,  nor  does  its  upper  portion  now  form  the  Gujrat 
district.  The  people  of  Gandaris,  the  Gandaridse,  are  also  said  to  have 
been  subjects  of  Sophytes.  Gandaris  therefore  appears  to  have  stretched 
right  across  the  Ghenab  from  the  Jhelum  to  the  Ptavi,  its  western 
portion  being  held  by  Sophytes,  while  its  eastern  part  was  subject^  to 
the  younger  Porus. 

In  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  the  Pathan  tribes  give  their 
names  to  many  tracts,  such  as  Yusutzai,  Razzar,  Maiuvat  as  well  as  to 
numerous  villages.  Instances  of  other  tribes  giving  names  to  tracts  are 
however  rare,  though  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  there  is  another  Jatatar. 

The  whole  question  of  these  tribal  areas  is  one  of  considerable 
interest  and  corresponding  difficulty.  The  system  under  which  a tract 
is  named  after  the  tribe  which  holds  it  or  is  dominant  in  it  must  be  one 
of  great  antiquity,  as  indeed  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  other  paids  of 
India.  Yet  in  the  Punjab  the  only  tribal  tract-name  of  any  antiquity 
seems  to  be  Gujrat.  In  Kashmir  the  Khashas  gave  their  name  to  the 
valley  of  Khasalaya,  now  Khaishal,  which  leads  from  the  Marbal  Pass 
down  to  Kishtwar.  But  with  hardly  an  exception  the  ancient 
tribal  names  of  the  Punjab  have  disappeared.  Thus  Varahamihira  writes  : 
^In  North-East,  Mount  Meru,  the  kingdom  of  those  who  have  lost 
caste,  the  nomads  (Pashupalas,  possibly  worshijipers  of  Pashupati,  or 
more  probably  cattle-owners),  the  Kiras,  Kashmiras,  Abhisaras,  Daradas 
(Dards),  Tanganas,  Kulutas  (people  of  Kulu),  Sairindhras  (wffio  may 
possibly  be  ‘^people  of  Sihrind^^),  Forest  men,  Brahmapuras  (of  the 
ancient  kingdom  whose  name  survives  in  Bharmaurin  Chamba),  Damaras 
(a  Kashmir  tribe,  but  Dammars  are  also  found  on  the  Indus) , Foresters, 
Kiratas,  Chinas  (doubtless  the  Shins  of  Gilgit,  but  we  still  find  Chhina 
and  China  Jats  in  the  Punjab  plains),  Kaunindas,  Bhallas  (still  the  name 
of  a Khatri  section),  Patolas  (unidentified),  Jatasuras  (?  Jatts,  or  Jat 
heroes  or  warriors),  Kunatas,  Khashas,  Ghoshas  and  Kuchikas  k Here 
we  have  not  only  tribal  names  but  also  occupational  terms  and  Ghosha 
and  Kuchika  recall  the  goshfanclwdl  or  sheep-folk  and  huehis  or  nomads 
of  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  There  are  difficulties  in  nearly  every  identification 
suggested,  as  for  instance  in  deriving  Kanet  from  Kunata  or  Kuninda 
(Kauninda),  as  Grierson  points  out,  the  more  so  in  that  the  Kulu  people 
are  already  mentioned  once  as  Kulutas  and  wn  should  have  to  identify 
the  Kunindas  with  the  Kanets  of  the  hills  excluding  KuliF.  But  it  ig 

* Sir  George  Grierson  writes : ‘ I never  saw  the  equation  Sairindhra  from  Silirind.  It 

looks  most  enticing.’ 

2 Sir  George  Grierson  writes  in  a private  communication  : ‘ As  regards  Kanet  Laving 

derived  from  Kanishta  [ junior  or  cadet  ] the  derivation  is  phonetically  possible,  but  only 
possible  and  also  improbable.  From  Kanishtha,  we  should  ordinarily  expect  some  such 
word  as  Kaneth,  with  a cerebral  t aspirated,  whereas  Kanet  has  a dental  t unaspirated.  These 
are  isolated  instances  of  such  changes,  but  they  are  rare.  I have  a memory  of  a class  of 
village  messengers  in  Bih ir  called  (bowman,  I think,  fi’om  kdn,  ‘arrow’).  Perhaps 

Kanet  may  have  a similar  origin.  That  is,  however,  a matter  of  history.* 
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not  necessary  to  find  a racial  term  in  every  name.  If  we  insist  on  doing 
so  the  number  of  tribes  becomes  bewildering. 


To  the  above  several  names  may  be  added  from  various  works.  Thus 
the  Mahdhhdrta  classes  the  Madras,  Gandharas,  Vasatis,  Sindhus  and 
Sauviras  (two  tribes  dwelling  on  the  Indus)  with  the  despicable  Bahikas. 
We  have  still  a Jat  tribe  called  Sindhu  and  its  name  can  only  be  derived 
from  Sindh  or  the  Indus,  but  no  trace  exists  of  the  Madras,  Vasatis  and 
Sauviras.  To  this  list  remain  to  be  added  the  Prasthalas  whose  name 
suggests  Some  connection  with  pratistkdna  and  who  may  have  been  the 
people  settled  round  Path  inkot  or  akin  to  the  Path  an.  Then  we  have 
the  Kankas,  Paradas  (apparently  associated  with  the  Daradas),  Tukharas, 
all  from  the  north-west^  and  Ambashthanas,^  who  were  close  to  the 
Madras,  besides  tribes  like  the  Aratpas  already  mentioned. 


Why  should  these  tribes  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  leaving  no 
certain  trace  even  in  place-names  ? The  answer  appears  to  be  that  they 
were  non-Brahmanical  in  creed  and  foreigners  by  race.  ^ When  shall  I 
next  sing  the  songs  of  the  Bahikas  in  this  S%ala  town  says  the  poet 
oith.Q  Mahdbhdrata,  ^ after  having  feasted  on -cow’s  flesh  and  drunk 
strong  wine  ? When  shall  I again,  dressed  in  fine  garments  in  the 
company  of  fair-complexioned,  large-sized  women,  eat  much  mutton, 
pork,  beef  and  the  flesh  of  fowls,  asses  and  camels  V The  Bahikas  cran 
only  be  the  Bahlika  tribe  which  came  from  Balkh  (Bahlika)  and  in 
close  connexion  with  them  we  find  the  Magadhas,  the  warrior  class  of 
Shakadwipa  or  Persia,  spoken  of  contemptuously.  The  Bahikas  had  no 
Veda  and  were  without  knowledge.  They  ate  any  kind  of  food  from 
filthy  vessels,  drank  the  milk  of  sheep,  camels  and  asses  and  had  many 
bastards.  The  Arattas  in  whose  region  they  lived  occupied  the  country 
where  the  six  rivers  emerge  from  the  low  hills,  i.e.  the  sub-montane 
from  Rupar  to  Attock,  yet  they  are  described  as  the  offspring  of  two 
Pishachas  who  dwelt  on  the  Beas.  But  the  value  of  such  a pedigree  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  J.  Kennedy^  As  he  says,  ^ primitive  men 

1 Grierson  says  the  Khashas  and  Tukharas  were  Iranian  inhabitants  of  Balkh  and 
Badakhshan,  the  Tokharistan  of  Muhammadan  writers  : see  his  valuable  introduction  to 
the  volume  of  the  Linguistic  Survey  dealing  with  the  Pahari  languages  published  in  Ind. 
Ant.,  1915. 

2 With  the  Kaikeyas  the  Ambasthas  inhabited  the  Elwalpindi  country  and  Gandhara 
in  the  days  of  Alexander  according  to  J.  Kennedy  in  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1915,  p.  512.  Possibly 
Amb  in  the  Salt-Range  may  commemorate  their  name  and  locality.  A discursive  foot-note 
might  be  written  on  the  name  of  Ambastha.  An  Amtattha-raja  appears  in  a P£i  legend 
about  the  origin  of  the  Shakiya  and  Koliya  family : ibid.,  p.  439.  He  had  five  wives, 
of  whom  three  bore  astronomical  names.  He  disinherited  his  sons  by  his  senior  wife  and 
they  migrated  to  found  a new  colony.  Does  this  mean  that  the  Ambasthas  were  an 
offshoot  of  the  fire- worshipping  Iranians  who  settling  in  the  Punjab  were  compelled  to 
intermarry  so  closely  that  they  were  reputed  to  espouse  their  own  sisters  ? Then  again  we 
have  Ambashti^Vaidy a/ physician"  : Colebrooke’s  Ussa^s,  II,  p.  160. 

3 If  the  J.irtikas,  a clan  of  the  Bahikas,  be  the  modern  Ja^,,  the  latter  term  may  bo 
after  all  Iranian  and  the  nucleus  of  the  Jat  ‘ caste  " Iranian  by  blood,  a far  less  difficult 
hypothesis  than  the  Indo-Scythian  theory.  Grierson  says  BahLka=‘  outsider’  {op.  cit.,  p.  4) 
but  is  this  anywhere  stated  ? It  would  be  quite  natural  for  Brahmanical  writers  to  style 
Bahlikas  punningly  Bahikas. 

4 J.  R.  A.  S.,  1915,  pp.  511-2. 
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rarely,  perhaps  never,  conceive  of  a great  country,  the  Punjab  for  in- 
stance, as  a whole  ; they  name  a tract  after  the  people  who  inhabit  it  or 
they  give  it  a descriptive  title  \ And  some  of  its  tribes  may  in  turn 
derive  their  names  from  those  descriptive  titles.  ^ It  is  only  in  a more 
advanced  stage  that  they  arrive  at  the  conception  of  a country  inhabited 
by  various  peoples,  as  a unity,  and  give  it  a common  name,  and  when 
they  do  they  invent  for  it  and  its  inhabitants  a common  ancestor.  This  is 
the  eponymous  ancestor.  A felt  community  of  interests  is  only  conceiv- 
able as  a community  of  blood  b The  Punjab  furnishes  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this.  Anu  is  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Punjab  tribes. 
Eighth  in  descent  from  him  we  have  : — 


USHINARA. 


r 


Shivi,  founder 
of  the  Shivis. 


I 


r 

I 

Madrakas. 


Yaudheya  Ambastha 

(Joiya). 


b 

1 I, 

Kaikeyas.  Sauviras. 


I 

Founders  of 
two  minor 
kingdoms. 


Vrisbadarbhas. 


But  the  Shivis  and  Ushmaras  are  as  old  as  the  Anus.  All  that  the 
pedigree  indicates  is  a growing  sense  of  national  unity  cemented  by  the 
fiction  or  revival  of  racial  kinship. 

Local  legends  in  the  Punjab  itself  rarely  throw  much  light  on  its 
history  or  ethnology,  but  on  the  North-West  Frontier  legendary 
history  though  hopelessly  inaccurate  is  sometimes  interesting. 


The  following  writes  Mr.  U.  P.  Barton,  C.  S.,  is  the  legendary 
history  of  Kurram  as  related  at  the  present  day.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  were  deos  or  demons  who  lived  under  the  domination  of 
their  king,  known  as  the  Sufed  Deo,  or  white  devil.  This  mythical 
kingdom  was  finally  broken  up  by  two  equally  mythical  personages 
styled  Shudani  and  Budani  who  are  said  to  have  been  brothers.  They 
came  with  a great  army  from  the  north  and  after  fierce  fighting 
overthrew  the  armies  of  the  demons.  The  legend  gives  full  details  of 
the  last  great  battle  in  which  the  deos  finally  succumbed,  but  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  repeat  them.  I may  mention  that  a Dum  resident  in 
Zeran  claims  to  be  a descendant  of  the  victorious  brothers.  Having 
completed  the  conquest  of  Kurram  the  invaders  settled  in  the  valley, 
where  their  descendants  held  sway  for  many  centuries,  until  displaced 
by  fresh  immigrations  from  the  north.  There  may  be  a grain  of  truth 
in  the  legend  implying,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  extinction  of  the 
aborigines  by  an  invading  horde  of  Aryas, 

I have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  other  legend  of  local  origin. 
It  is  true  that  the  people  delight  in  legendary  lore,  but  the  stories  most 
recounted  are  almost  invariably  the  common  property  of  the  Afghans 
generally.  Doubtless  the  ^ Dums  ^ are  largely  responsible  for  the 
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wide  range  o£  these  tales  of  the  people.  I give  the  following  of  those 
most  frequently  heard  : — 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a king  of  the  fairies  named  Nimbulia. 
He  had  a friend  named  Timbulla.  The  two  friends  often  made  visits 
to  far  off  countries  together.  On  one  occasion  they  were  travelling 
through  the  Swat  valley,  when  they  met  a girl  named  Begam  Jan. 
She  was  very  beautiful  and  Nimbulia  fell  in  love  with  her.  This 
Begam  Jan  was  the  daughter  of  a Kh^in  of  the  Swat  valley.  Nimbulia 
took  invisible  possession  of  his  inamorata  to  the  great  consternation  of 
the  Khan,  her  father,  and  his  court.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the 
mullas  or  priests  from  far  and  near  to  exorcise  the  spirit  but  in  vain. 
At  length  a famous  Bahadur  by  name,  appeared  on  the  scene, 

and  promised  to  expel  the  fairy^s  soul  from  the  girl,  on  condition  that 
the  girl  herself  should  be  the  reward  ot  his  efforts.  The  Khan 
promised  his  daughter  to  the  priest  who  after  great  exercise  of  prayer 
succeeded  in  exorcising  the  spirit  which  together  with  that  of 
Nimbullah  he  confined  in  an  earthen  pot.  Both  fairies  were  then 
burnt,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the  seven  sisters  of  the  captives.  The 
mMa  was  then  united  with  the  rescued  fair  one.  But  he  had  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  fairy  tribe  by  his  treatment  of  the  two  friends,  and 
in  an  unwary  moment  was  seized  by  the  deos  and  ignominiously 
hanged.  This  is  a very  favourite  legend  and  the  Dums  frequently 
sing  metrical  versions  of  it  at  weddings  and  other  occasions  of  re- 
joicing. 

Yet  another  legend  of  Yusul’zai  origin  is  often  recited  by  the 
Kurram  Hums.  It  enshrines  the  lives  of  Musa  Khan  and  Gulmakai, 
their  quari’els  and  final  reconciliation.  It  is  very  well-known  I believe 
on  the  Peshawar  side,  and  has  probably  been  already  recorded. 

The  legend  of  Path  Khan  and  Bibi  Rabia  is  of  Kandahari  origin. 
Here  a male  friend  named  Karami  shares  the  affections  of  the  husband, 
an  irrecpularity  which  leads  to  the  estrangement  of  Bibi  Rabia  from  her 
spouse.  Meanwhile  the  Kandaharis  attack  general  Shams-u-Din,  one  of 
the  Muo-hal  emperor  Akbar's  leading  soldiers,  on  his  way  to  India  via 
Ghuzni.  The  Kandaharis  are  defeate  I and  Fath  Khan  mortally 
injured.  On  his  death-bed  he  is  reconciled  with  his  wife  who  remains 
faithful  to  his  memory  after  his  death,  refusing  to  remarry.  This  also 
is  a very  common  legend  among  the  A.fghans/^ 

Colonel  H.  P.  P.  Leigh  writes  as  follows  : — ^ Close  to  Kirman  is  a 
peculiar  mushroom  shaped  stone,  which  is  the  subject  of  a curious 
legend : — 

At  this  spot,  Hamza,  son  of  Mir  Hamza,  nephew  of  the  Imam  Ali, 
is  said  to  have  given  battle,  to  the  armies  of  Langahur  and  Soghar, 
Kafirs,  in  the  time  gone  by.  They  were  defeated  and  Hamza  is  said  to 
have  erected  this  stone  to  commemorate  his  victory.  It  is  a time  worn 
block  of  granite,  with  a thin  vein  of  quartz  running  through  it,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  the  mark  ot  Hamzats  sword.  It  is  stated  that 
colossal  bones  are  found  occasionally  in  the  vicinity,  and  cuaioiisly 
enough,  not  many  yards  from  the  spot  is  a line  of  three  enormous 
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graves,  each  six  paces  in  length  ; the  head  and  heel  stones  are  blocks  of 
granite,  deeply  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  filled 
in  with  earth  and  smaller  stones.  They  have  an  ancient  look,  and  are 
confidently  pointed  out  as  the  graves  of  Kafirs.  Close  by  is  another 
block  of  granite,  with  a perfect  bowl  hollowed  in  it,  apparently  bv 
water  action.  This  is  said  to  be  Hamzats  kaohhol  or  A^^v/dish. 
Unthe  edge  ofthecliff  some  way  up  the  torrent,  which  dashes  down 
trom  the  iara  Chakmauni  hills,  are  the  ruins  of  a village,  which  is 
^ill  known  as  Langahur,  and  which  are  put  down  as  having  been  a 
ixarir  s habitation.  ^ Coins  have  been  found  there,  of  which  however 
none  are  forthcoming,  but  from  the  description  of  the  fio>ure  with 
Ji'ersian  cap  ana  flowing  skirts,  would  be  probably  those  of  Kadphises, 
king  of  Kabul  in  about  100  A.  D/ 

west  frontier  of  Upper  Bangash  is  the  kot  of  Matah-i- 
Zakhmi,  or  Matalr  the  wounded,  so  called  from  a legend  that  the 

Kfialita,  Ah,  killed  an  infidel,  Matah,  with  his  sword  Zu^l-akar  at  this 
spot.-^ 

• investigation  of  the  traditional  aborigines  of  the  Punjab 

yields  results  nearly  as  negative  and  barren  as  those  given  by  a study 
of  the  historical  data.  From  a very  early  period  it  was  usual  to  define 
^ terms  of  race.  The  lower  functional  groups  thus  became 

efined  by  names  denoting  impure  descent,  or  by  names  which  connot- 
ed unnatural  unions.  Thus  the  lowest  outcast  w.bo  performed  worse 
tfian  menial  functions  was  defined  as  the  son  of  a Brahman  woman  by 
a tsudra,  and  called  a Chandal.3  Conversely  any  man  who  rose  in  the 
social  scale  became  a Jat  or  yeoman,  a Rajput  or  Sahu,  i.e.  ^ gentle^ 
and  so  on.  If  a Rajput  family  lost  its  status  it  became  Jat  or  Kanet! 
and  so  on  But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  did  not  adopt  a racial  or  tribal 
name,  ifius,  while  we  may  be  certain  that  Rajput  was  never  a racial 
name  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a ^Rajput  race"  we  cannot  be  at 
all  sure  that  there  never  was  a Jat  race  or  tribe.  All  that  we  can  say  is 
tfiat  when  the  Dabisidn  was  written  more  than  two  centuries  ago  its 
author  was  aware  that  the  term  Jat  meant  a villager,  a rustic  par  excel- 
Unce  as  opposed  to  one  engaged  in  trade  or  handicraft,  and  it  was  only 

Lahore  and  the  J ats  of  the  J umna  acquired  power  that 
the  term  became  restricted  and  was  but  still  only  occasionally  employed 
to  mean  simply  one  of  that  particular  race.^ 

But  however  uncertain  may  be  any  of  the  current  identifications  of 
modern  Punjab  tribes  with  those  mentioned  in  history  we  may  accept 
without  misgivings  the  theory  first  propounded  by  Hoernle  and  support- 
ed by  the  weighty  authority  of  Sir  George  Grierson.  According  to 
tins  theory  there  were  two  series  of  invasions  of  India  by  the  so-called 
Aryans,  a name  which  was  probably  itself  not  racial  in  its  origin.  The 
first  senes  of  their  invasions  took  place  at  a time  when  the  regions 
s le  c ing  lom  the  heart  of  Persia  to  the  western  marches  of  India 
were  still  fairly  well  watered  and  fertile.  Some  early  ^ Aryan " tribes— 

‘ This  seems  a differeat  place  to  the  one  mentioned  in  Colonel  Leigh’s  note. 

*Voi.ir,p.i5i. 

^Capt.  J.  D.  Cunningham,  Eist,  of  the  Sikhsf  p.  6.  n. 
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tribes,  that  is,  of  superior  culture — parting  from  their  Iraniankinsmen, 
slowly  moved  on  foot  and  in  waggons  with  their  women,  flocks  and 
herds  over  those  regions,  perhaps  by  the  Kabul  valley,  but  also  very 
possibly  by  other  passes  to  its  souths  entered  India  on  the  north-western 
border  and  established  themselves  in  the  Punjab,  where  most  of  the 
Rig-Veda  took  As  they  had  brought  their  own  women  with 

them  and  generally  avoided  union  with  the  aboriginal  races,  at  any 
rate  among  their  upper  classes,  they  were  able  to  keep  their  blood 
comparatively  pure ; and  hence  we  find  to  this  day  in  the  Punjab  a 
physical  type  predominating  which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of 
certain  European  races,  and  is  radically  different  from  the  typical  charac- 
teristics of  the  other  Indian  stocks,  although  the  Punjab  has  been  for 
thousands  of  years  the  gate  of  Hindustan,  and  wave  after  wave  of 
invasion  has  swept  through  it  to  break  on  the  plains  beyond. 

After  these  Aryas  had  passed  on  into  the  Punjab,  the  same  thing 
happened  on  the  north-western  marches  as  has  taken  place  in  Turkestan. 
The  rivers  and  streams  slowly  dried  up,  and  the  desert  laid  a dead  hand 
upon  the  once  fertile  lands.  The  road  was  now  closed  for  ever  closed  to 
slow  migrations  of  families  ; it  could  be  traversed  only  by  swiftly 
moving  troops.  Henceforth  the  successive  waves  of  foreign  invasion, 
though  for  a time  they  might  overwhelm  Hindustan,  could  not  leave 
any  deep  and  lasting  change  in  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  Indian 
peoples  ; for  the  desert  forbade  the  invaders  to  bring  with  them  enough 
women  to  make  a colony  of  their  own  race.^ 

To  the  type  of  this  second  series  of  migrations  belong  all  the  in- 
vasions which  have  poured  over  the  Punjab  in  more  recent  times.  The 
Afghan  has  made  remarkably  little  impression  upon  its  population  east 
of  the  Indus.  Scattered  Path4n  families,  hardly  forming  septs,  exist  all 
over  the  Punjab  in  places  where  Pathan  garrisons  were  located  by  the 
later  Mughals  or  where  Pathan  soldiers  of  fortune  obtained  grants  on  feudal 
tenures  from  the  Muhammadan  emperors.  Moreover  the  Pathan  tribes,  as 
we  know  them,  are  by  no  means  ancient  and  their  earliest  settlements  in 
the  Peshawar  valley  and  other  tracts  now  pre-eminently  Pathan  do  not 
go  back  much  farther  than  the  ilith  century.  The  Mughals  have  left 
remarkably  slight  traces  on  the  population  compared  with  the  mass  and 
power  of  their  invasions,  and  no  one  who  reads  the  histories  of  their 
inroads  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  ephemeral  devastating  character. 
Few  Mughal  villages  exist  because  they  never  founded  colonies.  Traces 
of  their  domiaation  are  perhaps  strongest  in  Hazara,  but  in  the  Punjab 
itself  they  have  never  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  the  Muhammadan 
population  though  the  Chughattai  go^s,  or  sections,  found  in  certain  artizan 
castes  may  owe  their  origin  to  guilds  of  Mughal  artificers  incorporated  in 
those  castes  To  go  a little  fui  ther  back  the  Gakkhars  are  probably  a 
tribe  of  Turki  origin  whose  founders  w we  given  tiefs  in  the  Rawalpindi 
hills  by  Timur'^s  earlier  descendants.  They  are  certainly  distinct  from 
the  Khokhars  who  if  not  deinonsbrably  indigenous  w^^re  probably  allies 
of  the  earlier  Muhammadan  invaders,  tike  the  Awans.  Working  back- 
wards in  this  way  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
"-me  modern  Punjab  population  has  been  formed.  The  Pathan  or  Iranian 

Taken  almost  verlatiml  from  Dr,  Lionel  Barrett’s  Antiquities  of  India,  p.  8. 
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element  ia  slight,  the  Mughal  or  Turk!  still  slighter,  while  the  ^ab 
element  is  practically  negligible.  Behind  the^  Arab  and  the  later 
Muhammadan  invasions  which  began  under  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  we  nave 
dim  traditions  of  Persian  overlordship,  but  we  cannot  assign  an  iranmn 
origin  to  any  one  tribe  with  certainty.  A gap  of  centuries  ^ 

Gelie  and  Yuechi  from  the  earliest  allusion  so  the  Jiits  by  the  Munam- 
madan  historians  of  India 

We  may  think  with  Lassen  that  the  Jats  are  the  Jartikas  of  the 
Malidhli&rata  and  it  is  doubtless  quite  possible  that  the  term  Jartika 
meant  originally  yeoman  or  land-holder  as  opposed  to  a trader  or  artizan, 
or  was  the  name  of  a tribe  which  bad  reached  the  agricultural  stage,  and 
that  it  was  then  adopted  by  a mass  of  tribes  wldch  owned  land  or  tiUed 
it  and  had  come  to  look  down  upon  the  more  backward  pastoral  tribes. 
The  modern  Khatri  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Kshatiya,  though  e 
had  taken,  like  the  Lombard,  to  trade  so  thoroughly  that  Cunningham 
speaks  of  him  as  the  Katri  or  grain-seller  as  if  his  name  were  derived 
from  Tcaira  or  market 


Appendix  to  Part  III'-A  note  on  the  people  of  Chilas  hy  Col,  Omnfianey • 

The  inhabitants  of  Chilas  are  known  generally  as  Bbultai,  so  called 
from  Bhulta,  a son  of  Karrar,  an  Arab,  who  came  from  KashiraL 
(Kashmir)  where  an  ancestor  of  his  first  settled.  The  descendants  of 
Karrar  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  Shin : the  Pathins 
called  them  Rana.  Pour  classes  now  reside  in  Chilas  ; 

Shin  = rana 

Yashkun  ? 

Kamin. 

Dfim. 

The  Shin  do  not  give  their  female  relations  in  marriage  to  the 
inferior  classes,  though  they  can  take  women  from  them  • the  same 
principle  is  observed  by  the  inferior  classes  towards  one  another. 

The  Shin  are  divided  into  4 classes,*  as  it  were,  who  divided  the 
country  into  4 equal  shares  and  apparently  each  cla'^s  gave  a portion 
to  the  Yashkun  class  who  perhaps  helped  the  Shin  class  to  conquer  the 
country.  The  Yashkiins  appear  to  have  more  rights  in  land  than  the 
other  two  classes  who  only  hold  small  plots  by  purchase  on  condition  of 
service,  but  a Yashkun  cannot  sell  or  mortgage  his  land  without  the 

1 A.  S.  R.  II,  p.  3. 

2 Kotannai. 

Bichwai. 

Baitaramai. 

Sbfutingai. 
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consent  of  the  Shfn  proprietary  body  nor  even  lease  it  without  per- 
mission. 

The  residents  of  Chilas  are  also  called  Dards,  but  can  give  no 
reason  for  it.  The  Chilasi  tribe  in  Darrial  (or-el)  north  of  the  Indus 
shave  the  head  leaving  a lock  of  hair  on  top  but  they  do  not  shave  the 
upper  lip. 
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PART  IV.-RELIGIONS. 

Section'  1. — The  Religion  of  the  Bon  in  Tibet. 

•NT  'what  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Puniab 

or  North-West  comer  of  India  must  have  been  but  easy  to  conieeture 
its  general  outlines.  It  was  doubtless  a form  of  Nature-worship 
combined  with  magic,  whose  object  was  to  attain  power  over  the 
materml  universe  generally  and  in  particular  to  get  children  ensure 
good  harvests,  and  destroy  enemies  or  at  least  secure  immunity  from 
their  onslaughts.  A type  of  this  primitive  religion  may  have  lonir 
sm-vived  - the  Vedic  period  m the  Bon-chos  or  religion  of  the  Bon-por. 
Ihe  Bon-chos  was  also  called  Lha-chos,  or  ‘ spirit  cult and  in  the 
gLmg'chos  of  Ladakh  we  have  probably  the  earliest  type  of  it.^ 

« ..  almost  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  principle 

oi  that  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  only  ancient  authorities  on  it  which 
we  possess  are  open  lo  grave  suspicion  as  being  Buddhist  works 
tW  R ® struggles  which  that  religion  had  to  sustain  against 

t at  oi  the  Bon,  But  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  must  have  been 

Imo  f rude  _«/i««ii».ism,  that  is  to  say  an  animistic  and  at  the 
same  time  _ fetishistic  adoration  of  natural  forces  and  of  crpod 
and  evil  spirits,  generally  ill-disposed  or  rather  perhaps  benevolent 
reverse  according  as  they  were  satisRed  or  discontented  with 
e cult  vouchsafed  to  them  by  means  of  prayers  and  incantations, 
sacrifices  of  vicbms  and  sacred  dances— a form  of  religion  cloie  enono-l 
to  the  popular  Taoism  of  the  Chinese  which  indeed  the  Bon-pos  them- 
selves claim  to  have  founded.  ‘ 

tL  . Bon-pos'  tradition  their  religion  has  gone 

through  three_ phases  called  the  Jola-Bon,  Kyar-Bou  and  Gyiii-Bon,  the 
last  synchronising  with  the  kmg_  Thisrong  Detsan  and  his  grandson 
angdaima  and  having-  for  its  principal  characteristic  a number  of  ideas 
and  practices  adopted  from  Buddhism  as  well  some  elements  borrowed 
from  Indiau  philosophy,  and  the  Tantric  doctrine  of  the  Sakti, 

earth),  of  the  sun  of  heaven.  King  Kesar  and  his  mother  Gog-bzanc 
at  least  as  primitive  were  the  p/w-l/ta  and  mo-//ia  or 
deities  of  the  male  and  female  principle  ^ Sun-worship  must  have  been 

ion  ^ cd  ^ uUj^  drung-bon  ' or  the  swastika^ 

Bon-pos  also  recognise  the  existence  of  a supreme  beiuo- 
Kun^tu  bzang'po  corresponding  to  Brahma,  the  universal  soul  of  the 
Brahmans,  a d to  t e Adi-Buddha  of  the  Buddists,  the  creator  ac- 
coiding  to  some,  but  only  the  spectator  according  to  others,  of  a 
^ A.  H.  Francke,  Antiquities  of  Indian  Tibet,  Calcutta,  1914  p 21. 

I-  accordiug  to  Sarat  Chandra  Das  (Journal  of  the  Buddhi<;t  Tpvf* 

sa-svs';  » -*-•  “»3: 

3 Fraueke,  op.  cit.  pp.  2 and  65. 

4 Ib.,  p.  21 

62.r/*'’  Franoke,  A Sistory  of  Western  Tibet,  pp. 
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i.  AroQtinn  issuinff  from  the  eternal  void.  When  the  funo- 

spontaneous  '^buted  to  him  he  is  assigned  a spouse 

tions  of  a ^ cieato  ^ ^ rpm-esentioo’  his  active  energy  with 

or  literally  mot  , P i^eiriffs.  Beneath  him  come 

which  he  engenders  go  form  of  a blue  eagle, 

Kyung,  the  chief  spin  Ji  . ^ secondary  gods,  innumerable 

18  great  gods  S L „ii  easer  to  fight  for  mankind 

o-enii  and  a score  of  principal  saints  all  eager  lo  ^ 

against  the  demons.  ^ 

But  the  most  f“P®^tant  personage^_^£^  the_  B^on 

worshipped  perhaps  than  un  u-  j Buddha  and  believed  to  have 

Miho,  held  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  b , ,^3^  Lao-Tseu, 

Been  ^-elf  mmc^  fs'Xirute? Ve  mystlli  prayer  O.i 

^ which  J-,*,thosf 

Buddhist  invocation  0ml  " jV  Cnii®^  animals/ 

.t’  .SS’dS:.  of  tb.  wuio 

demons  and  hdh  as  vvell  as  corresponding  to  the  different 

demon,  the  different  ki  . j alcoholic  liquors  made  to  propiti- 
degrees  of  “meditation,  the  offexings  ot  a, co^^  4^ 

f a.  .pi'/  ,.«»*  bb. .«/.  ?« •/ 

funerals,  to  _ “orcism  a ,3,^3a  by  Vugupa,  a 

omens.  During  his  long  reii„  o overcome  hv  his  exorcisms  and 

demon  with  nine  heads,  whom  by  him  form 

converted  by  his  eloquenc  . worship  of  the  Bon-pos  who, 

.11  lb.t  W.  taow  * f“‘  of. ‘f 

according  to  the  Lamas,  nay  , ,,  . its  animism  and 

magic  ritual  from  Latnaistic  Buddhism  the  Mongolian  and  Siberian 
demonolatry  is  very  like  f ® “ '"^^^ted  by  mimes),  offerings, 

the  drinking  of  They  at  birds  to 

those  of  sheep,  play  ^ ^’^mont  ^ 

the  spirits  of  the  dead  and  fowls  to  demon. . 

His  principal  functions  are  ® ^ t to  flight  or  destroy 

posthumous  fate  ot  those  one  .-eerets  of  the  future,  discovers 

omens.  As  a diviner  he  discloses  the  seciets  ot 

hidden  treasures,  traces  thie  y P pgnjag-  a sacred  hook  at 

sheep,  by  cards,  dice  the  flighty  ope^^^. 

’^‘‘iTften  wilh  ^ TTl 

rsifri  the  work  Mjemons^ 

c'r™  i.  P'-pt.  »f  '-iidip- 

1 MiUomfi  9p»  ^>9  P* 
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The  Bon  priesthood  is  trained  by  ascetic  exercises^  the  study  of  the 
sacred  books,  magic  and  sorcery  and  to  submit  itself  to  certain  rules  of 
monastic  discipline,  celibacy  included,  though  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  absolute  obligation.  Their  morals  are  said  to  be  lax,  and  their 
conduct  anything  but  exemplary.  The/  live  in  monasteries,  often 
very  large  and  wealthy,  called  hon-ling,  under  the  direction  of  an  elect- 
ed superior  But  it  is  also  said  that  some  of  these  superiors  of  certain 
large  monasteries  are  perpetual  incarnations  of  Senrab-Mibo  or  other 
eods.  There  are  also  nunneries  of  women  who  are  called  Bon-mos. 

Bon  ethics,  eschatology  and  metaphysics  are  closely  allied  to  those  of 
Buddhism,  but  less  regard  is  paid  to  the  principle  of  ahinsa  or  the  pre- 
servation of  all  life.  The  Lamas  indeed  accuse  the  Bon-pos  of  plagiaris- 
ing from  their  books  and  they  have  certainly  borrowed  from  Buddhism 
the  story  that  a synod  or  council  was  held  in  the  land^  of  ^langkar, 
at  which  sages  and  religious  teachers  attended  from  India, ^ Persia  and 
China  to  collaborate  with  the  Tibetan  Bon-pos  in  the  editing  or  com- 
pilation of  the  8I,00i)  gomos  or  treatises  which  form  their  canon. 

The  Bon-pos  or  some  of  them  at  least  accept  the  Indian  dogma 
of  the  metempsychosis,  but  appear  to  restrict  it  to  those  who  blinded 
by  ignorance  [cLvidgd)  have  failed  to  grasp  the  eternal  verity  of  the 
Bon-Ku  (emptiness,  unreality,  vanity,  mutability  of  mundane  things 
composed  of  different  elements  and  therefore  perishable),  and  remain 
subject  to  the  law  of  karma  or  consequences  of  one's  own  deeds,  whereas 
the  wise  freed  from  earthly  bonds  and  enlightened  by  the  splendour 
of  the  bon-ku  (which  has  some  analogies  with  the  bodhi  ov  knowledge) 
go  to  be  absorbed  into  the  pure  essence  of  the  san  or  spiritual  immuta- 
bility, composed  of  pure  light  and  absolute  knowledge  which  constitutes 
the  subtle  body  of  Kuntu-Bzang-po.  Two  parallel  and  inseparable 
ways  lead  to  this  state  of  abstraction  or  of  the  absolute,^  which  is  the 
supreme  aim  of  the  Bon-pos — viz.  darshaiia  (active,  will  ^nd  perhaps 
action)  [and  gofi^  or  meditation.  This  latter,  probably  an  imitation  of 
the  riuddhisb  dhydna,  has  three  stages,  the  ihua-govi,  naiig^gom 
lang^govi^  not  four  as  in  Buddhism,  and  is  the  one  leally  ethcacious, 
though  it  should  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  dardiana  apparently. 
In  the  thun-gom,  which  is  practised  by  a devotee  initiated  by  a spiritual 
guide,  i.e,  a Idma^  by  counting  the  beads  of  a rosary  and  chanting  the 
merits  of  bon-lcu,  the  mind  should  not  be  absorbed  in  the  paiticulai 
object  of  meditation.  Bat  in  the  second  degree  absorption  and  medita- 
tion are  equal,  the  mind  is  filled  with  light  and  then,  entering  into 
profound  meditation  {yo(ja)y  it  is  completely  abstracted  and  finally  is 
void  even  of  meditation  itself.  The  moment  of  I aiig-gom  commences 
when  all  kinds  of  vidya  (consciousness)  have  been  acquired  and  the  leal 
object  has  been  seen,  when  meditation  has  ended  and  the  mind  has  ceased 
to  think  of  acquiring  the  essence  of  sunyita.  At  this  moment  all 
sins,  evil  thoughts,  &c.,  are  changed  into  perfect  wisdom 
all  matter  visibfe  and  invisible  enters  into  the  pure  region  of  sdnyata 
or  hon-hd  and  then  transmigratory  existences  and  those  emancipat- 
ed, good  and  evil,  attachment  and  separation,  etc.,  all  become  one 

^ Apparently  gydna, 

* Or  long~gofn. 
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iind  the  same.  To  attain  to  the  perfect  meditation  of  the  lang  gom 
the  Bon-po  has  nine  roads,  vehicles  {ydiia)  or  raethoils  called  hon-rlrang 
open  to  him  of  which  the  first  four,  the  p’v  i-ieriy  nan  i-sen^thul  sen 
and  sr id-sen  are  called  the  ^ causative  vehicles  ; the  next  four,  the 
gen-yen,  dkar,  tuh-srung  and  ye^-sen  ‘ the  resultin/  vehicles  ^ ; and  the 
ninth  contains  the  essence  of  the  other  eig’ht.  The  p^va  sen  com- 
prises 360  questions  and  8 t^OOO  proofs  or  tests.  The  nang-sen  contains 
four  gyer-gom  and  dZ  tali-rag  or  divisions  of  meditative  science,  The 
tliul-sen  teaches  miracle-working*.  The  sricl-sen  deals  with  the  360  forms 
of  death  and  with  funeral  rites,  of  the  four  kinds  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  and  of  81  methods  of  destroying  evil  spirits.  The  gen  yen 
sets  forth  aphorisms  relating  to  bodies,  animal  life,  their  development 
and  maturity.  The  dkar  gives  numerous  mystical  demonstrations. 
In  the  yd -sen  are  described  mental  demonstrations,  and  in  the  kyad- 
par,  the  ninth,  the  five  classes  of  upadtsa  or  instruction.  d he  tang- 
srung  describes  the  different  kinds  of  hum  or  monuments  destined  to 
the  preservation  of  relics.  The  kkyad  par  alone  can  achieve  that 
which  the  other  eight  methods  can  only  effect  collectively.  Moreover 
the  four  gyer-hon  secure  the  enjoyment  of  four  hhumis  (de_'rees  of 
perfection)  of  honourable  action  during  several  ages.  The  gen-yen  and 
tong-srung,  after  having  protected  the  sattvam  (animal  nature)  for 
three  kalpas  lead  it  on  to  emancipation.  The  dkar  and  the  ye^-sen  can 
procure  for  the  sattnami  freedom  of  the  existence  after  its  first  birth  and 
the  khyad-par  can  ensure  it  even  in  this  life  Bon  temples  {hon-Jc  ang) 
exist  besides  the  monasteries  and  though  the  Bon  has  long  been  in 
conflict  with  /a?;^^^-ism  it  has  survived  in  strength  in  eastern  Tibet  and 
tends  more  and  more  to  become  fused  with  the  doctrines  of  the  adepts 
of  the  Nyigma-pa  sect  or  red  Idmas.  ^ 

M.  deMillou^,  whose  account  of  the  Bon  faith  is  based  on  that 
of  Sarat  Chandra  Das,  ^ speaks  of  it  as  ^ assez  ohscur\  but  it  is  strange 
that  no  one  has  hitherto  compared  or  contrasted  its  teachings  with 
those  of  Jainism.  A.  H.  Francke’s  notices  of  the  Bon-chos,  fragmentary 
as  they  are,  show  that  he  was  dealing  with  its  earliel’  phases  as  the 
following  notes  show  : — 

Human  sacrifice  was  probably  a leading  feature  of  this  primitive 
creed.  Oaths  at  important  treaties  were  made  binding  by  human  as 
well  as  animal  sacrifices,  new  houses  were  consecrated  by  immuring 
human  beings  in  their  walls,  and  a person  was  killed  when  one  was 
first  inhabited.^  Dr.  Francke  mentions  a lama  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  who  had  recently  beheaded  his  father  while  asleep  in  order 
to  render  his  new  house  habitable.  ^ The  old  were  apparently  put 
to  death,  a custom  toned  down  in  modern  times  to  a rule  which 

1 Tkere  is  an  error  prev.ilent  regarding  the  dress  of  t^jamas,  viz.  that  the  dress  of 
Lamas  of  the  ‘red^  persaasion  is  red,  and  that  of  the  ‘yellovv^  persuasion  yellow.  The 
dress  of  both  is  red,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  spechl  older  of  the  Geldanpa  who,  to 
my  knowledge,  only  exist  in  Zangskar,  whose  dress  is  also  yellow.  But  Lamas  of  the  ‘ red’ 
persuasion  also  wear  red  caps  and  red  scarves  round  their  waist,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
•'yellow’  Lamas  these  and  these  only  are  ‘yellow’:”  K.  Marx,  quoted  mJEist.  of 
Western  Tibet,  pp.  23-4. 

^ In  .1.  A.  S.  B.,  1881,  p.  203  f. 

® Francke,  op,  cit.,  p.  21. 

4 Ih.,  p.  22. 
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relegates  a father  to  a stuall  house  wheu  his  son  marries  and  a grand- 
father to  a still  smaller  one. 

The  ibex  was  worshipped  for  fertility  and  figures  of  it  often  carved 
on  rocks.  Now  a-days  ^ flour  ibex  ^ are  offered  by  neighbours  to  the 
parents  of  a new-born  child  ^ Kesar^aBruguma  and  other  pre- 
Buddhistic  divinities  are  still  invoked  to  grant  children/  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  was  their  real  or  principal  function  in  the  Bon-chos. 
The  swastika  was  already  a symbol  of  the  sun  and  the  \oni  of  the 
female  principle/^  The  dead  were  buried,  burnt,  exposed  to  the  air  or 
cast  into  the  waters  as  might  seem  appropriate.  Thus  people  who  had 
died  of  dropsy  were  cast  into  a stream.^  Even  so  in  recent  times 
the  people  of  Kanaur^  used  to  practise  immersion  of  the  dead  in 
water  (duhant),  eating  (hhnhhant)  and  cremation  as  well  as  burial. 
Corpses  were  also  cut  into  pieces  and  packed  into  clay  pots.^ 

Spirits  also  played  a great  role  for  good  or  ill.  That  of  the  Miru 
monastery  was  carried  off  even  in  Buddhist  times  to  Hemis  in  a bundle 
of  twigs,^  When  the  country  suffered  from  violent  gales  the  spirits  of 
the  wind  were  caughi  in  a pot,  and  stored  up  in  a stUpa  which  had 
already  been  built  over  the  home  of  an  evil  spirit.^ 

1 Th.i  pp.  96  and  106. 

2 Tb.t  p.  106, 

® 15.,  pp.  105  and  107. 

4 J5.,  p.  23. 

5 Pandit  Tika  Ram  Joshi,  'Ethnogranhu  of  the  Bushahr  Stcfte^  J,  A.  S.  Bengal, 
1911,  p.  636. 

6 PraacKe,^©^’.  c#.,  pp.  65,^73  and  74. 

7 Ib,i  p.  65. 

8 Ib.,  p.  81. 
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Section  2 — Buddhism. 

The  study  of  Buddhism  is  of  more  practical  importance  for  the 
Punjab  than  its  present  restriction  to  a few  semi-Tibetan  cantons  of  the 
Himalayas  would  indicate.  The  ideas  underlying*  Sikhism  find  some 
prototypes  in  Buddhism  and  Macauliff  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the 
^ Gautamist  predecessors  ^ of  the  Sikh  gviriM  although  no  proof  exists  that 
Sikh  teaching  was  directly  derived  from  Buddhistic  teachings  or  tradi- 
tions. Buddhism,  however,  did  not  disappear  from  Northern  India 
until  the^  Muhammadan  invasions  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that 
its  traditions  are  rapidly  forgotten.  The  interval  between  its  final 
d^:5appearance  about  the  10th  or  11th  century  and  the  birth  of  Xanak 
in  1469  was  not  great,  as  time  goes  when  religious  traditions  are  in 
question.  In  the  Himalayas  Naga-worship  maintained  its  footing 
and  obscure  though  its  connection  with  latter-day  Buddhism  may  he  the 
Nag  cults  certainly  preserve  a phase  of  Buddhism. 


Writing  in  1882  Ibbetson  expressed  a very  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Tibetan  Buddhism  as  the  following  paragraphs  show  : — 


Rise  of  Buddhism.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  any 
description  of  tenets  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  They  can  be  studied 
in  the  books  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter. 
Gautama  Buddha  was  brought  up  in  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Hindus, 
he  scrupulously  followed  their  hardest  precepts,  fie  endured  long-conti-  ‘ 
nued  mortification  and  penance  without  finding  peace  of  mind  ; and  in 
the  end  his  soul  revolted  against  the  sore  burdens  with  which  the 
Brahmans  would  oppress  him  and  the  artificial  paths  by  which  they 
would  lead  him.  He  proclaimed  that  their  gods  were  false  ; that  the  . 
Almighty  was  everywhet  e and  everything  ; that  each  man  must  endure  . 
the  consequences  of  his  own  acts,  of  which  prayer  and  sacrifice  were  ! 
unavailing  to  relieve  him  ; that  all  evil  sprang  from  the  lusts  and 
longings  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  fleshly  mind  ; that  peace  consisted  in 
final  release  from  the  bonds  of  incarnation  and  in  absoiption  into  the 
absolute,  and  that  it  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  extinction  of  desire. 

Buddhism  is  no  religion  at  all,  and  certainly  no  theology  ; but  rather  i! 

a system  of  duty,  morality,  benevolence,  without  real  deity,  prayer,  or  jj 

priest.'’^  But  unlike  Hinduism,  it  gave  its  followers  a man  to  revere  ; 
and  imitate  whose  personal  character  was  holy  and  beautiful ; and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  religious  experience  of  India  it  called  upon  its  j 
hearers  to  change  their  lives  with  their  faith,  and  introduced  them  to 
the  new  ideas  of  proselytism  and  conversion.  The  new  doctrine  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  quietism  ; and  though  n >w  infinitely  corrupted  and  ! 
defiled,  at  any  rate  in  the  northern  school,  by  the  admixture  of  other 
and  less  pure  cults,  it  still  retains  many  of  its  original  characteristics.  . 

Above  all  things  it  recognises  no  hereditary  priesthood,  and,  teaching  j 

that  all  men  are  equal,  admits  no  distinctions  of  caste,  at  least  in  the  ' 
countries  in  which  it  is  now  professed  j though  how  far  this  could  now 
have  been  said  of  it  had  it  remained  the  religion  of  India,  is  perhaps  a 
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doubtful  questioa^  The  story  of  how  it  gradually  spread  over  Northern 
India,  apparently  obscuring  for  a time  the  Brahminism  against  which 
it  was  a protest j how  it  attained  perhaps  its  highest  pitch  under  Asoka, 
how  it  gradually  spread  into  Tibet,  China,  Burma,  and  Cevlon,  how  it 
was  followed  in  its  victorious  advance  beyond  the  confines  of  Indian 
peninsula  by  the  resurgent  Brahminism,  which  finally  succeeded  in 
expelling  it  from  the  country  of  its  birth,  or  perhaps  more  really  in  so 
absorbing  it  that  it  can  no  longer  be  traced  save  in  its  effect  on  some 
of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Hindu  faith,  and  how  it  now  flourishes 
as  a separate  religion  only  in  the  foreign  realms  which  it  has  conquered, 
is  matter  of  history  in  its  broad  outlines  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  ignor- 
ance as  to  its  minor  details.  Buddha  preached  about  6l)0  510  B C.*, 

Asoka  lived  about  three  centuries  after  him,  and  Buddhism  first  became 
the  state  religion^  oi'  China  in  the  Ith  century  of  our  era,  while  it  dis- 
appeared from  India  some  4 to  5 centuries  later.  The  first  Buddhist 
king  of  Tibet  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  but  Ladaxh,  the  part  of  Tibet  which  borders  on  the  Punjab, 
would  seem  to  have  been  converted  by  missionaries  sent  by  Asoka 

Buddhism  as  it  is  in  the  Punjab.— The  Buddhist  doctrines 
were  early  divided  into  two  great  schools,  the  northern  which  pre- 
vails in  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan,  and  the  southern  to  which 
belong  Ceylon,  Burma  and  Siam.**  The  latter  retains  the  teach- 
ings of  its  founder  almost  unchanged  ; but  the  former  soon  sub- 
stituted the  final  beatitude  of  the  Hindus  for  the  ultimate  absorption 
of  Buddha,  and  developed  an  elaborate  and  extravagant  system  of 
incarnate  saints  and  demi-gods  of  different  degrees  which  has  obscured 
and  almost  superseded  the  original  Gautamic  legend.  The  Buddhism 
of  Spiti  and  of  the  higher  parts  of  Paiigi  in  Chamba,  the  only  portions 
of  the  Punjab  whose  inhabitants  return  themselves  as  Buddhists,  is  the 
Lamaism  of  Tibet,  perhaps  the  most  utterly  corrupt  form  of  the  religion 
of  Gautama.  We  shall  see  how  largely,  so  soon  as  we  enter  the 
Himalayas,  the  Hinduism  of  the  plains  becomes  impregnated  with  the 
demonology  of  the  mountain  tribes.  A similar  fate  befell  Buddhism 
in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Central  Asia.  To  the  mysticism,  with  which 
the  northern  school  had  already  clothed  the  original  simple  creed,  have 

* The  attitude  assumed  towards  caste  by  Gautama  is  elaborately  discussed  by  Dr.  Wilsou 
at  pp.  278  et  seq.  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  Tudian  Caste.  His  teaching  would 
seem  to  be  not  very  widely  removed  from  that  of  Btlba  Nanak,  to  be  described  presently. 
He  recognised  existing  social  distiuctions,  but  held  that  they  were  the  results  of  good  or 
evil  deeds  in  a previous  life,  and,  unlike  the  Brahmaus,  taught  that  a// castes  should  be 
admitted  equally  to  the  privileges  of  religion  and  were  equally  capable  of  obtaining  salva- 
tion. Dr  Wilson  thus  sums  the  early  Buddhist  practice  on  the  subject : “ Though  it  is 
evident,  both  from  the  testimony  of  the  Buddhists  themselves  and  of  their  euemies  the 
Brahmans,  that  they  opposed  caste  as  far  as  they  were  able  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  they  actually,  as  a matter  of  policy,  often  winked  at  its 
existence  in  Indian  society.  While  it  was  not  carried  by  them  into  foreign  countries,  it 
was  tolerated,  though  disparaged  by  them  wherever  they  found  ihat  they  had  been 
preceded  by  Aryan  rulc.^’  (See  also  Barthes  Religions  of  India,  p,  125/) 

2 Ithys  Davids  and  Barth  put  this  date  nearly  a century  later. 

2 Recent  research  shows  that  it  survived  till  a much  later  period. 

4 These  two  schools  are  commonly  known  as  the  great  and  the  little  Vehicle,  perhaps 
because  the  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines  to  which  these  names  seem  origiually  to  have 
been  applied  have  respectively  become  predominant  in  the  one  and  the  other. 
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been  added  the  magio  and  devil-worship  oi:  the  Tdntraa  and  the  impure 
cult  of  the  female  principle  or  Sakti,  till  the  existin<y  system  is  a 
superstition  rather  than  a religion. 

In  the  northern  school  Buddha  is  still  reverenced,  but  only  as  one 
of  many,  and  not  so  much  as  some ; while  the  objects  of  worship 
recognised  by  the  most  esoteric  doctrine  include  gods  and  demi-gods, 
though  they  stand  lower  in  order  of  oonour  than  the  beatified  saints. 
But  Lamaic  Buddhism  has  gone  further  than  this  : — “ As  in  Inflia  the 
Brahmans  have  declared  all  the  ancient  village  Thnkurs  and  Devis  to 
be  only  so  many  different  forms  of  Mahadeo  and  Parbati,  so  in  Tibet 
the  IdmcLS  have  craftily  grafted  into  their  system  all  the  ancient  gods 
and  spirits  of  the  former  inhabitants.  Hence,  though  Buddhism  is 
the  prevailing  religion  of  the  country,  yet  the  poor  people  still  make 
their  offerings  to  their  old  divinities,  the  gods  of  the  hills,  the  woods, 
and  the  dales.  The  following  are  some  of  the  classes  of  deities  which 
are  worshipped  under  distinct  Tibetan  names  : — Mountain  Gods,  River 
Gods,  Tree  Gods,  Family  Gods,  Field  Gods,  and  House  Gods  The 
mystical  system  of  the  Tantrists  has  been  engrafted  on  the  Buddhism 
of  Nepal  and  Tibet,  and  the  pictures  of  the  prevailing  sects  are 
filled  with  representations  of  the  three-eyed  destroying  Iswara  and  of 
his  blood-drinking  spouse/  while  the  esoteric  docriiies  include  the  filthy 
system  of  Budha  Saktis,  or  female  energies  of  the  Pancha  Dhyani 
Buddhas,  in  which  the  yoni  or  female  symbol  plays  a prominent  part/^ — 
(General  Cunningham) . 

The  vvrath  of  Kali  is  daily  deprecated  in  the  religious  service  of  the 
temples, 2 trumpets  made  of  human  thigh-bones  are  used,  and  offerings 
are  made  to  the  Buddhas  in  which  even  meat  is  included,  though  one 
of  the  precepts  most  rigidly  insisted  on  by  Gautama  wns  a regard  for 
animal  life.  The  priests  ‘^foretell  events,  determine  lucky  and  unlucky 
times,  and  pretend  to  regulate  the  future  destiny  of  the  dying,  threaten- 
ing the  niggard  with  hell,  and  promising  heaven,  or  even  eventually  the 
glory  of  a Buddha,  to  the  liberal.  Their  great  hold  upon  the  people  is 
thus  derived  from  their  gross  ignorance,  their  superstitions,  and  their 
fears  ; they  are  fully  imbued  with  a belief  in  the  efficacy  of  enchant- 
ments, in  the  existence  of  malevolent  spirits,  and  in  the  superhuman 
sanctity  of  the  Lamas  as  their  only  protection  against  them.  The 
Limas  are  tnerefore  constantly  exorcists  and  magicians,  sharing  no 
doubt  very  often  the  credulity  of  the  people,  but  frequently  assisting 
faith  in  tWr  superhuman  faculties  by  jugglery  and  fraud.'’’’ — (Wilson^s 
Religions  of  the  Hindus,) 

Ibbetsoa,  Prayer  has  been  reduced  to  a mechanical  operation,  and 

§ 251.  tiie  praying-wheel  is  a triumph  of  the  Tibetan  genius. ^ It  consists 

1 The  image  of  Iswara  has  a snake  roand  his  waist,  carries  a thuaderbolfc  or  a sword 
in  his  right  hand,  and  is  trampling  human  beings  beneath  his  feet.  Lie  is  represented  as 
frantic  with  anger,  his  eyes  staring,  his  nos'rils  dilated,  his  mouth  wide  opeu,  aui  his 
whole  body  surrouuded  by  flames.  His  spouse  is  of  a blooi-red  colour,  aud  wears  a necklace 
of  skulls;  in  her  right  hand  is  a sceptre  surmounted  by  skulls  aud  the  holy  t.iunderbolt, 
while  with  her  left  she  carries  a cup  of  blood  to  her  mouth,  A circle  of  flames  sur- 
rounds her  body.  D.  I. 

2 This  service  is  described  at  length  in  Chapter  XIII  of  Cuaniagham's  Laidh  ; it  bears 
no  little  resemblance  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

3 The  praying  wheel  is  peculiar  to  Tibet,  where  it  was  generally  used  at  least  as  early 

as  400  A.  D. 
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of  a cyliader  tarnio^  oq  an  axis  aad  containiQ^  sacred  texts  and 
prayers,  or  so  netirnes  gibberish  whose  only  merit  is  that  it  has  a sort  of 
rhythm.  It  is  made  of  all  sizes,  from  the  pocket  wheel  to  be  turned  in 
the  hand  as  one  walks  along,  to  the  common  wheel  of  the  village  which 
is  turned  by  water  and  prays  for  the  community  in  general.  Each  re- 
volution is  equivalent  to  a recital  of  the  prayer  contained  in  the  cylinder. 
Flags  inscribed  with  prayers  are  fixed  at  the  corners  of  the  houses,  and 
answer  a similar  purpose  as  they  flap  in  the  wind.  Every  village  has 
its  ma7ii  or  stone  dyke,  sometimes  nearly  half  a mile  long,  on  which  are 
flung  small  pieces  of  slate  inscribed  with  mystic  formulae — These  slabs 
are  votive  offerings  from  all  classes  of  people  for  the  attainment  of  some 
particular  obiect.  Does  a childless  man  wish  for  a son^  or  a merchant 
about  to  travel  hope  for  a safe  return  ; does  a husbandman  look  for  a 
good  harvest,  or  a shepherd  for  the  safety  of  his  flocks  during  the 
severity  of  the  winter  ; each  goes  to  a Lama  and  purchases  a slate, 
which  he  deposits  carefully  on  the  village  mam  and  returns  home  in  full 
confidence  that  his  prayer  will  be  heardT*^ 

These  manis  must  always  be  left  on  the  right  hand,  and  people  will 
make  considerable  detours  in  order  to  do  so.  Small  shrines  are  erected 
in  the  fields  to  propitiate  the  deities  and  obtain  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  dead  are  sometimes  burnt  and  the  ashes  jneserved,  iu  the  case  of 
great  men,  in  a cenotaph  ; but  corpses  are  often  exposed  on  the  hills 
to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts,  or  cat  into  small  pieces  and  thrown  to  dogs 
and  birds  according  to  the  custom  of  Great  Thbet,  where  these  benefi- 
cient  methods  are  philosophic  dly  preferred  as  most  likely  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  Heavenly  Powers.’^  In  some  of  the  monasteries  the  abbotts  are, 
like  the  Hindu  Sanyasis,  buried  in  a sitting  posture  and  in  full  canoni- 
cals within  the  building.  The  people  eat  the  flesh  of  dead  animals,  but 
will  not  kill  for  food. 

Caste  distinctions  are  said  not  to  obtain  in  Spiti  ; but  the  people 
are  divided  into  three  classes  who  do  not  intermarry,  tne  landowners,  the 
artisan  menials,  and  the  minstrel  beggars  ; and  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
A.  Anderson  quoted  below  seem  to  show  a state  of  things  which  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  caste  in  a very  lax  condition.  Caste 
restrictions  grow  weaker  and  weaker  as  we  go  farther  into  the  hills,  as  I 
shall  show  in  my  chapter  on  Caste  ; and  I suspect  that  there  is  at  least 
as  much  difference  in  this  respect  between  Kangra  and  Lahul  as  there 
is  between  Lahul  and  Spiti.  Mr.  A.  Anderson  wrote  thus  : — In  Spiti 
there  are  three  classes  ; Chahzang,  Lohar  or  Zoho,  and  Hensi  or  Betha, 
but  caste  is  unknown.  A Chahzang  will  eat  from  a Loh  ’.r^s  hand.  It 
is  considered  no  social  crime  to  eat  with  the  lower  classes,  but  marriage 
is  not  permitted.  A Cnahzang  will  marry  a Chahzang,  but  having 
regard  to  relationship  ; that  is,  they  will  not  intermarry  within  the 
same  clan  [i-m  or  haddi).  This  is  the  rule  also  with  Lohars  and  Hensis. 
Should  a Chahzang  take  a Lohar  woman  into  his  house  he  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  done  wrong,  but  other  Chahzangs  will  still  eat  from 
his  hand.  The  offspring  of  such  a marriage  is  called  Argun^  and  an 
Argun  will  marry  with  a Lohar.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  common  for  a 
Chahzang  to  eat  with  a Hensi,  but  should  the  latter  touch  the  food  it  is 
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not  thereby  defiled.^  It  is  common  among*  Bots  'or  Tibetans)  generally 
to  consider  all  ttie  body  belovr  the  waist  as  pollu^-ed,  and  if  the  skirt  or 
foot  of  a Bot  should  touch  the  food  or  water,  it  is  defiled  and  thrown 
away.  It' is  enough  if  the  skirts  piss  over  the  food.  I was  told  that 
when  the  Spiti  people  saw  the  Lahnl  enumerators  stepping  across  the 
water  which  ran  to  the  Spiti  encamping  grou-id,  they  refused  to  take 
the  water  and  went  higlier  up  the  stream  for  it.  This  idea  is  found 
amono*  Hindus  also,  but  it  is  not  so  strictly  acted  on. 


As  we  have  already  seen  Buddhism  found  established  in  Tibet  a 
strono’ly  organised  religion  in  the  Bon>chos,  which  as  we  now  know  it 
has  been  systematised  and  purihed  by  contact  with  Buddhism  itself.  It 
must  have  been  a crude  animism  in  its  primitive  form  The  Tibetans 
assign  a very  ancient  date  to  the  importation  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet, 
but  the  Chinese  annals  place  it  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tai  Tsung, 
627-650  A.  D.,  though  possibly  a Buddhist  monastery  had  been  erected  on 
the  sacred  Kailasa  mountain  in  137  B.  C.  If  any  such  monastery  was 
founded  however  it  must  have  been  shortlived.  Lamaistic  tradition  in- 
deed declares  that  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.  C.,  when 
Tibet  was  plunged  in  profound  barbarism,  an  Indian  prince  named 
Nyahthi-Tsanpo/  a descendant  of  Sakyamuni  himself  according  to  some 
but  according  to  others  an  exiled  son  of  Prasenajit  king  of  Kosala,  made 
himself  recoa*nised  as  king  of  Tibet,  introduced  Buddhism  and  civilisa- 
tion and  founded  the  royal  Tibetan  family.  But  his  efforts  failed  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  dead  Buddhism  disappeared  completely.  Nevertheless 
the  Tibetans  date  the  Ngadar  or  period  of  primitive  Buddhism  from  his 


reign. 


Under  his  37th  descendant  or  successor  Lha  Thothori  Nyantsan^  in 
331  A.  D.  four  objects  of  unknown  use  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  royal 
palace  and  the  king  was  warned  to  preserve  them  piously  as  pledges  of 
the  future  prosperity  of  Tibet  whose  meaning  would  be  revealed  in  due 
course  to  one  of  his  successors.  This  and  the  tradition  of  a monastery 
in  Kailasa  doubtless  mean  that  Buddhism  gained  a footing  in  Tibet 
long  before  it  became  the  state  religion. 


However  this  may  be,  in  the  reign  of  Srongtsan-  jrampo  617  to 
698 -_the  first  authentic  ruler  of  Tibet,  Buddhism  met  with  a royal 
patron  The  king  had  married  two  princesses,  one  Chinese,  the  other 
a daughter  of  Ansfivarman  of  Nepal.  The  latter  at  any  rate  was  a devout 
Buddhist  and  the  king  was  induced  to  send  his  chief  minister  Thumi  or 
Thonmi  Sambhota  to  search  for  Buddhist  books  and  preachers  in  India. 
He  returned  in  650  A.  D.  with  a certain  number  of  books  and  an  alphabet 
adapted  to  the  translation  of  Sanskrit  texts  into  Tibetan.  About  641 
the^  king  had  built  at  Lhasa  the  famous  temple  of  Rasa  called  later 
Lhasei-tso-khang  or  Jovo-khang  to  receive  the  sacred  images  of  Akcho- 
bhya  and  Sakyamuni  brought  from  Nepal  and  China  by  his  queens  who 

1 So  Sir  I B Lyall  wrote  : “ All  other  classes  avoid  eating  food  cooked  by  the  Bethas 
vvhn  are  with  reason  treated  as  a very  low  and  disrepatable  set  of  people.  So  again,  they 
would  not  admit  them  to  the  equality  conferred  by  the  common  use  of  the  same  pipe,  or  by 
dipping  the  hand  in  the  same  dish. 

2 Ngah-X"ri-bTsan-po.  The  name  may  preserve  the  suffix-sthamba, 

Lha-Tho-thori  ^Nyan-fitsan. 
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are  also  said  to  have  built  the  monasteries  of  Lab  rang*  and  Ramoche. 
But  the  earliest  monastery  in  Tibet  would  appear  to  have  been  that  of 
Sarny 6 built  a full  century  later. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Buddhism  was  not  officially  introduced  or  recog- 
nised in  Tibet  until  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  A.  D.  the  form 
then  adopted  as  the  state  religion  can  hardly  have  been  the  pure  un- 
contaminated creed  preached  by  Buddha  and  his  immediate  successors. 
This  supposition  is  borne  out  by  what  followed.  Srongtsan  Gampo  was 
a warlike  ruler,  yet  he  was  deified  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Dhiani 
Bodhisattva  Chanresi^  or  Aval  o kites  vara,  a personification  of  charity 
and  the  love  of  one^s  neighbour  and  the  patron  deity  of  Tibet,  while  his 
queens  also  received  divine  honours  as  incarnations  of  the  goddess 
Dolma  or  Tara,  the  Nepalese  lady  under  the  name  of  the  Green  Tara^ 
and  the  Chinese  as  the  White  Tara.^  Proof  of  their  divine  nature  was 
discerned  in  their  barrenness. 

Under  Srongtsan  Gampo^s  four  successors  Buddhism,  at  grips  with 
the  Bon-pos,  made  no  progress  and  may  have  been  completely  driven  out 
of  Tibet,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Thisrong  Detsan  -728-786 — 
that  it  became  definitely  the  state  religion,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  prime  minister  and  the  queen,  herself  a devout  Bon-po. 
Thisrong  Detsan  in  744  sent  a monk  into  India  to  retain  Santa  Rak- 
shita,  superior  of  the  vihdra  at  Nalanda  near  Buddha-Gaya,  whose  ser- 
vices were  secured  in  747.  Raised  to  the  dignity  of  high  priest  of 
Tibet  Santa  Rak-shita  had  no  easy  task.  The  gods,  genii  and  demons 
of  the  country  raised  up  storms,  inundations  and  sicknesses  of  all  kinds 
against  him  and  he  was  compelled  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  his 
brother-in-law  the  Acharya  Padma  Sarnbhava,  who  was  accordingly 
brought  from  India  by  the  king’s  orders.  Padma  Sarnbhava  was  a 
native  of  Udyana,^  a praidge  of  Indrabodhi,  the  blind  king  of  that  realm, 
and  skilled  in  magic.  All  along  the  road  into  Tibet  he  engaged  in 
combats  and  overcame  by  the  power  of  his  magic  charms  the  numerous 
demons  who  had  sought  to  stay  him  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the 
king^s  palace  he  hastened  to  convene  on  the  hill  Magro  the  full  array 
of  the  gods,  genii  and  local  demons  whom  he  compelled  to  take  oath  that 
they  would  henceforth  defend  Buddhism,  promising  them  in  return  a 
share  in  the  cult  and  in  the  offerings  of  the  faithful. 

By  this  judicious  compromise  Buddhism  became  the  dominant  creed 
of  Tibet,  but  its  subjects  retained  their  own  religion  as  a submissive 
faith — a phenomenon  often  noticed  under  such  circumstances.  Padma 
Sarnbhava  thus  secured  against  opposition  initiated  a few  ch(>sen  dis- 
ciples into  the  mystic  doctrine  and  magic  practices  of  the  Tdntrds  of 
the  Yogachara  school,  while  Santa  Rak-shita  taught  the  discipline  and 
philosophy  of  the  Madhyamika  school.  In  749  Padma  Sarnbhava  found- 
ed the  8amy6  monastery  some  30  miles  from  Lhasa  on  the  model  of 

' Spyan-ras-gzigs.  ^ The  Lord  that  looks  down  from  on  high  ’ ; fr.  avalokita 
(looking  on)  and  isvara  (lord) 

2 Doljang  (Sgrol-Zjang). 

Dolkar  (Sgrohdkar). 

4 Millou4  says  Dardistan,  but  it  also  included  Swat. 
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the  one  at  Udantapura  with  20  Indian  monks  and  7 Tibetan  initiates. 
Padma  Sambhava  did  not  stay  lon^  in  Tibet.  He  is  said  to  have 
returned  miraculously  to  India  and  to  have  left  concealed  in  rocks 
many  treatises  on  esoteric  and  magic  learning  to  be  discovered  bv  sinless 
saints  when  human  intelligence  should  have  developed  sufficiently  to 
understand  them — a belief  fruitful  in  sectarianism.  Nevertheless  the 
Bonchos  was  not  extinct,  for  the  progress  in  Tibet  of  the  mystic  Maha- 
yana  also  met  with  great  obstacles  in  the  existence  of  other  Buddhist 
sects  professing  various  doctrines.  To  combat  a Chinese  monk  named 
Mahayana,  who  preached  a doctrine  of  quietism  and  inaction,  Thisrong 
Detsan  called  in  a disciple  of  Santa  Bak-shita  named  Kamala  Sila  from 
Magadha  who  defeated  the  schismatic  in  debate.  Under  that  king^s  son 
and  especially  under  his  grandson  Ealpachan,  who  brought  the  Acharya 
Jina  Mitra  and  many  other  pandits  from  India,  Buddhism  made  pro- 
gress and  by  899  in  which  year  Ealpachan  was  assassinated  by  his 
brother  Langdarma  the  translation  of  the  108  tomes  of  the  Kan-jur  and 
of  most  of  the  250  of  the  Tan-jur  had  been  completed.  Langdarma, 
however,  placed  an  interdict  on  Buddhism  and  tried  to  eradicate  its 
doctrines  from  his  kingdom  until  he  was  assassinated  by  the  lama 
Pal  dor je  in  902, 

Thus  ended  the  era  of  the  Nga-dar  or  primitive  Buddhism  and  began 
that  which  Tibetans  call  the  Ch^yi-dar  or  ^ later  Buddhism,  * styled 
by  Europeans  Lamaism. 

Lamaism. 

By  Lamaism,  says  de  Milloue,  must  not  he  understood  merely  the 
religion  of  Tibet,  In  reality,  like  Hinduism,  it  embraces  both  its  social 
and  religious  systems  crowned  by  the  absolute  theocracy  which  has 
governed  it  for  upwards  of  three  centuries.  While  Lamaism  professes 
to  follow  the  doctrine  of  the  Mahayina  or  idealistic  school  of  northern 
Buddhism  it  has  exaggerated  it  to  such  an  extent  and  introduced  into 
it  so  many  modifications  in  its  fundamentals,  so  many  local  beliefs  and 
practices  that  it  has  hardly  more  of  Buddhism  than  the  name.  Hence, 
like  Hinduism,  it  can  only  be  studied  in  its  sects  and  orders.  These 
will  be  described  in  their  historical  order. 

The  K^dampa  order  owes  its  origin  to  Atisa  who  was  born  in 
Bengal  in  980  A.  D.  Educated  as  a Brahman  he  was  converted  to 
Buddhism  and  initiated  into  the  Mahayana  doctrine  at  Krisnnagiri. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  took  the  vows  at  Udantapuri  under  the  famous 
Sila  Rak-shita  with  the  religious  name  of  Dfpankara-Sri-Jnana  and  was 
ordained  at  31 . Nominated  superior  of  the  Vikrama-Sila  monastery 
by  the  king  of  Magadha  and  recognised  as  hierarch  by  the  Mahaydnists 
of  that  kingdom,  he  was  invited  by  Lha*lama  in  108^  to  undertake 
reforms  in  Tibet,  but  only  yielded  to  the  instances  of  Lha-tsun-pa  when 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  60.  Arriving  in  Tibet  in  1040  he  was  given 
as  residence  the  monastery  of  Tho-ling  and  devoted  his  energies  to 
purifying  Tibetan  Buddhism  of  the  gross  and  immoral  practices  imported 
into  it  by  the  Bon-po  shamanism  allied  with  miysticism  of  Tdntric 
teaching.  Before  he  died  in  1053  at  Ngellarg  le  Lad  gathered  round 
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him  a number  of  disciples  who  formed  a sect  called  Kadampa^  under 
Marpa  and  Domton  or  Bromton®  in  the  monastery  at  Raseug  or  Badeng^. 
This  sect  or  order  has  counted  3000  eminent  lamas  in  its  ranks  since 
its  foundation  and  some  writers  regard  it  as  a restoration  of  the  ancient 
teacliing  of  Thuirii  Sambhota.  It  affected  especially  the  findya  with 
its  views  of  chastity,  imposed  respect  for  and  worship  of  the  Buddhas 
and  of  Sakyamuni  in  particular,  charity  and  love  for  all  creatures,  and 
practised  fervent  meditation.  It  professed  the  exoteric  doctrine  of  the 
Void  [sunydta]  and  without  entirely  rejecting  mysticism  and  the  Tdntra 
adheres  strictly  to  the  teachings  of  the  Kan  jur  in  regard  to  them. 
This  sect  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  since  the  reforms  of  Tsong- 
khapa  and  has  to  a great  extent  merged  in  the  Geluk-pa  order  or  sect. 

The  Nyigmapa  order,  incorrectly  called  Ningmapa  in  Vol.  Ill,  page 
171  infra,  owes  its  origin  to  dissent  from  Atisa^s  reforms.  The  great 
majority  of  the  hhnas  continued  their  attachment  to  the  lax  doctrines 
of  Padma  Sambhava  and  his  successors,  called  themselve^*  Rnyig-ma- 
pa  or  ^ancients  of  the  old  school.  Their  doctrines  were  based  entirely 
on  the  Tantras  and  the  treatises  and  commentaries  of  Padma  Sambhava 
and  his  school,  and  are  saturated  with  the  shamanism  of  the  Bon-chos. 
As  Padma  Sambhava  had  professed  to  draw  upon  books  written  and 
hidden  by  Nagarjuna  which  he  had  discovered  by  a miraculous  revelation 
from  that  saint,  so  the  principal  Nyigmapa  apostles  attributed  their 
lucubrations  to  Padma  Sambhava,  pretending  to  discover  the  writings 
hidden  by  him  as  already  described.  These  books,  styled  Ter-ma, 
contain  many  extravagances  and  obscenities,  some  recommending  unbri- 
dled license  as  the  surest  way  of  attaining  salvation. 

The  Nyigmapa  neglect  as  a rule  all  the  restraints  of  Buddhist 
discipline,  especially  in  regard  to  celibacy,  abstinence  from  flesh  and 
liquor.  Many  are  married  and  almost  all  given  to  drunkenness.  Their 
supreme  divinity  is  the  m3"stic  Buddha,  Kuntu  Zangpo,  the  Sanskrit 
Samantabhadra  but  in  preference  to  the  Buddnas  generally  adored 
by  other  sects  they,  affect  tutelary  demons  called  Si-Yidam-kyi-lha, 
'benevolent  protectors^  and  P^roYidam-kyi-lha,  'terrible  protectors,^ 
represented  in  the  Tantric  way  as  each  holding  their  yum^  or  sakti 
in  a close  embrace.  The  former  belong  to  the  class  of  Buddhas,  the 
latter  to  that  of  the  Shiva  istic  deities.  The  Si-Yidam  of  the  sect  is  called 
Vajra-p^urba  and  the  Pho-Yidam  Duppa-Kagye.’  They  have  also  a 
guardian  demon  called  Gurgon,  a monster  with  two  heads,  and  they 
worship  Padma  Sambhava  under  various  forms,  human,  divine  and 
demoniac.  The  cult,  which  is  essentially  one  of  propitiation,  which 
they  offer  to  these  divinities,  consists  in  magic  rites  of  all  kinds,  and 
in  these  flesh,  fermented  liquors  and  blood  offered  in  human  skulls 
form  the  principal  ingredients.  Their  numerous  sub-sects,  separated 
by  insignificant  shades  of  choice  between  a special  Tdntra  or  Terma 
and  another  or  of  a special  tutelary  deity  are  scattered  all  over  Tibet 
as  are  their  monasteries,  some  of  which  are  renowned.  Amons:  them 
are  those  at  Samyd,  the  metropolis  of  the  order,  Morii,  Ramoch6  and 

^ Bkdih'g  dams-pa. 

^ 3.  broms-s  ton. 

^ Lit.  ‘ mother  \ a ter  a applied  to  a goddess  or  any  lady  of  quality. 
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Karmakhya,  the  last  three  having  colleges  for  the  study  of  astrology, 
exorcism,  magic  and  divination. 

All  the  Nyigmapas  however  did  not  approve  of  the  licentious  and 
dano-erous  doctrines  of  the  Tertons  a?  the  discoverers  or  inventors  ^ of 
hidden  treatises  were  called  and  a certain  number  of  them  protesting 
against  their  pretended  revelations  constituted  under  the  name  of  the 
Sarma  school  an  independent  group  which  while  preserving  the  mystic 
and  Tantric  tradition  which  had  become  imbedded  in  religious  morals, 
imposed  on  itself  a strict  physical  and  moral  d scipline,  the  rigorous 
observance  of  monastic  rules  as  to  celibacy,  abstinence,  obedience  and  the 
renunciation  of  the  * world,  the  practice  of  universal  charity  and  the 
exercise  of  meditation.  To  this  group  belong  the  Karmapa,  Bhrikhiingpa^ 
and  Dugpa^  sub-orders.  It  possesses  the  important  monasteries  of 
INIindoling,^  Dorjedak,^  Karthok/  Khamtathag  and  Sich’en-tsogch’en, 
each  the  seat  of  an  independent  sub -sect. 

The  Kargyut-pci  and  Sakya-pa  sects  or  order s-  — l^  the  revolt  of 
conscience  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Sarma  school  was, 
as  is  believed,  anterior  to  the  reforms  of  Atisa  and  Bromton  and  in 
consequence  independent  o£  them,  their  preachings  and  e:fforts  did  not 
fail  to  exercise  a certain  influence  on  the  Nyigmapas  and  contributed  to 
form  new  or  half-reformed  groups  which  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  religious  history  of  Tibet.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
Kargyut-pa®  and  Sakya  pa.'' 

Among  Bromton^s  disciples  was  a monk  named  Marpa  who  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Nyigmapa  doctrines  in  spite  of  all  because  their 
toleration  appeared  to  him  particularly  suited  to  the  Tibetan  tempera- 
ment. He  undertook  to  correct  them  by  mingling  the  excessive  fondness 
of  the  Nyigmapas  for  mystical  and  magical  practices  with  the  excessive 
severity  of  the  Kadampas  and  towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century  he 
founded  an  order  which  lie  called  the  Kargyutpa  or  Hhose  who  follow 
several  teachings."^  In  this  he  was  powerfully  aided  by  his  principal 
disciple  and  successor,  Milarapa.  This  order  or  sect  professes  to  follow 
a doctrine  revealed  by  the  supreme  Buddha  Dorje^chang  or,  in  Sanskrit, 
Vajradhara,  to  the  Indian  sage  Telopa  and  transmitted  to  Marpa  by 
the  Pandit  Naro  of  the  NManda  monastery.  His  doctrine,  called  the 
manityag  or  Naro^chorug,  imparts  constant  meditation  on  the  nature 
of  the  Buddhas  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  charity,  adoration  of  the 
Adi-Buddha,  the  absolute  renunciation  of  the  world,  life  in  solitude  and 
by  preference  in  a hermitage  in  order  to  restrain  action  and  desire,  the 
rio’orous  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  Vtndya,  the  study  of  Tantric 
metaphvsic  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Madhyamika  School,  and  the 
practice"  of  yoga.  It  addresses  its  worship  especially  to  the  tutelary 

1 Or  Dikungpa. 

2 Brug'pa ; this  sab-order  is  scattered  all  over  the  south  of  Tibet,  especially  in 
Bhutan  and  Sikkim. 

3 <Smin*grol'^ling. 

4 Sdo-rje-brag. 

5 Garthok. 

Sfcah-brgyud-pa 

7 Sa-skya»pa, 
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Yi-dam  Dem-cbog’  and  to  his  Shakti  Dorje-p^agmo,  the  Sanskrit  Vajra- 
varahi,  the  goddess  with  three  heads,  one  of  which  is  that  of  a wild  sow 
and  it  venerates  as  its  principal  saints  and  patrons  Telopa,  Naro,  Marpa 
and  Milarapa.  Once  it  boasted  many  followers  and  its  monks  had  a great 
name  for  learning  and  holiness,  but  it  has  now-a-days  fallen  into  decav. 


The  Sakyapa  sect  or  rather  order  will  be  found  described  in  Vok 
III,  pp,  346-7. 

The  Nyigmapa  lamas  and  the  orders  which  have  sprung  from  it  are 
generally  designated  ^ red  lamas  ' or  more  precisely  * red  caps  ^ — sa-mar 
owing  to  the  colour  of  their  costumed  But  the  Kadampa  lamas  wear 
the  sa-ser  or  yellow  bonnet  of  the  orthodox  Gelukpa  sect. 


The  Gelulcpa  order. — At  the  very  moment  when  the  Sakyapa  sect 
was  about  to  attain  the  zenith  of  its  power  in  1355  a miraculous  child, 
an  incarnation  of  the  Bodhisattva  jManjusri,  or  perhaps  even  of  the 
Dhiani- Buddha  Amitabha,  was  born  in  eastern  Tibet.  His  intelligence 
and  religious  vocation  were  so  precociously  developed  that  the  lama 
Bolpa^idorje  of  the  Karmapa  sect  initiated  him  at  the  age  of  3,  and  at 
the  age  of  8 he  was  first  ordained  by  a lama  named  Tonduo-Rinchen  and 
assumed  as  his  new  name  the  style  of  Lozang-tagpa  or  Sumatihirti. 
Tradition  avers  that  he  received  instruction  from  a western  monk,  possibly 
a Christian  and  if  so  probably  a Nestorian.  However  this  mav  be, 
Tsongkha-pa — as  he  is  generally  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth— soon 
acquired  such  a name  for  piety  and  learning  that  he  attracted  numerous 
disciples  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  especially  in  what  con- 
cerned the  vows  of  chastity.  He  recalled  his  disciples  to  the  inflexible 
rules  of  the  253  canons  of  the  Vindya,  to  the  liturgy  and  ritual  traditions 
of  the  primitive  Mahayana.  He  imposed  upon  them  the  yellow  garb  of 
the  Hindu  mendicant  to  recall  by  its  shape  the  clothing  of  the  Indian 
bhihshns  and  distinguish  them  from  the  red-clad  Idmns  and  gave  them 
the  name  of  Gelukpa^  or  ' observers  of  virtue.’’  In  1409  he  founded 
the  monastery  of  Gal  dan, ^ the  centre  of  the  sect,  and  after  some  years 
those  of  Sera  and  Depung.  At  Galdan  he  died  in  1 417  or  }419, 
leaving  the  pontificate  of  the  sect  to  his  nephew  and  chief  di-ciple,  Gedun 
Grub.  His  soul  ascended  to  the  heaven  Tiishita,  residence  of  the 
Bodhisattvas,  where  he  reigns  with  Nagarjuna  at  the  side  of  the  future 
Buddha  Maitreya,  an  ascension  commemorated  by  the  feast  of  lamps 
from  October  20th  to  25th.  He  is  also  the  object  of  a cult  as  Jampal 
Nying-po  and  his  relics  are  worshipped  at  Galdan.  To  him  is  attributed 
the  authorship  of  numerous  treatises,  the  canons  of  the  Gelug-pa  order, 
the  four  principal  being  the  BodJiimur,  the  Tarnimmur , the  AUdnarkt 
and  the  Ldmrim.  In  spite  of  his  great  renown  he  never  held  in  his 
lifetime  any  higher  official  title  than  that  of  abbott  of  Galdan  whieb. 


Ramsay  gives  the  following  as  * Red-cap  ’ sects 


1.  Rnikmapa,  5. 

2.  Ui’giupa.  6. 

3.  Saskiapa.  7. 

4.  Kargiootpa.  8. 

Ramsay  : Western  Tibetan  Dicty.,  p, 


2 Z>ge-lags-pa. 

3 Dgah-^dan, 


S karma  pa. 
Drigong-pa. 
Stagbunpa. 
Hlondrukpa. 

13,  c/  pp.  79-85. 


The  sect  is  also  called  Galdan-pa. 
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his  successor  also  bote  until  his  elevation  in  1439  to  the  rank  of  Grand 
Lama.  The  latter^s  pontificate  was  remarkable  for  the  foundation  of 
the  monastery  of  Tashilhum  po  in  1445  and  the  enunciation  of  the  dogma 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Grand  Lamas  of  the  Gelug-pa  order  by  which 
his  successor  Gedun-Grub-Gyetso  was  the  first  beneficiary.  It  appears 
however  that  the  only  incarnation  believed  in  at  that  epoch  was  that 
of  the  spirit  of  the  first  Grand  Laraa^  not  that  of  a god,  and  that  the 
only  purpose  of  this  tenet,  from  which  the  sect  has  drawn  such  advant- 
ages, was  to  create  for  these  eminent  personages  a kind  of  spiritual 
heirship  in  imitation  of  (or  improvement  on)  the  rule  of  natural 
heredity  observed  by  the  rival  sect  of  the  Sakyapa.  Nevertheless  the 
office  of  abbott  at  Galdan  is  elective.  Apart  from  the  adoption  of  the 
title  of  Gyetso,^  which  means  ^ Ocean  of  Majesty  ^ and  is  equivalent  to 
the  Mongolian  Tal6,  Europeanised  as  Dalai,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
head  see  to  Depung,  the  sect  had  no  history  except  one  of  rapid  and 
continued  progress  during  the  pontificates  of  Gedun-Grub  Gyetso  (born 
in  1475,  died  in  1543),  Sodnam  Gyetso  (1543-1589)  and  Yontan- 
Gyetso  (]  589-1617).  Je-Ngavang-Lozang-Thubtan-Jigsmed-Gyetso 
(1617-1682)  however  was  able  to  raise  the  Kochot  Mongols  against 
the  king  of  Tibet  and  make  the  victors  do  homage  to  himself. 
He  thus  united  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  under  the 
protection  cf  China  in  the  hands  of  the  Dalai  Lamas  who  succeeded  him. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  devised  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  re-incarna- 
tion of  the  Dhiani-Boddhisattva  Chanresi  (the  Sanskrit  Avalokiteswara) 
in  the  Dalai  Lamas  which  was  extended  retrospectively  to  bis  four 
predecessors.  He  also  created  the  dignity  of  Panchen-Rinpotche,  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Buddha  Odpagmed  (Sanskrit  Amitabha,  the  spiritual 
father  of  Avalokiteswara)  for  his  old  preceptor  the  abbott  of  Galdan 
whom  he  also  appointed  to  be  the  independent  pontiff  of  Tashilbumpo. 
The  Gelugpa  have  preserved  a well- merited  reputation  for  learning. 
They  admit  the  validity  of  the  magic  and  sorcery  inculcated  in  the  Gyut^ 
the  7th  section  of  the  Kan-jur,  but  in  all  other  respects  follow 
scrupulously  the  canon  of  the  primitive  Mahay  ana  as  the  Kadampa 
sect  had  received  it  from  Atisa.  But  contrary  to  its  doctrine  they  admit 
the  existence  of  the  soul  though  it  is  not  conceived  of  by  them  in 
the  same  way  as  it  is  in  Europe.  They  regard  it  as  immortal 
or  rather  as  endowed  with  an  indefinite  existence  and  perhaps  even  as 
eternal  in  its  essence  In  its  inception  this  soul  is  a light  imprisoned 
in  a material  body  endowed  with  an  individuality  which  subsists,  though 
to  a limited  extent,  in  its  transmigrations  and  permits  it  to  undergo  the 
good  or  evil  effects  of  its  karma.  Eventually  the  corporal  envelope  wears 
thin  and  finally  disappears  when  the  man  becomes  Buddha  and  enters 
Nirvana.  Nirvana  is  neither  annihilation  nor  its  opposite.  It  can  be 
attained  by  three  roads,  that  of  the  inferior,  intermediate  and  superior 
beings  For  the  first  named  Nirvana  is  a repose  of  nothingness.  For 
the  superior  it  is  to  reach  the  perfect  state  of  Buddha.  In  it  the 
individuality  of  a being  melts  into  a kind  of  confluence  : like  Sakyamuni 
himself  it  is  confounded  with  the  other  Buddhas.  Nevertheless  its  per- 
sonality is  not  totally  destroyed,  for  if  it  cannot  re-appear  in  the  world 
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under  a form  perceptible  by  the  senses  it  can  manifest  itself  spiritually, 
to  those  who  have  faith.  It  is  in  themselves  then  that  they  see  it. 

The  Gelug-pas  worship  all  the  deities  of  the  Tibetan  pantheons, 
but  they  especially  affect  the  supreme  Buddha  Dorjeehar.g*,  the  future 
Buddha  Maitreya  who  inspires  their  teaching*,  the  Yidams  -Dorjejigrje,’ 
Demchog*  and  Sangdus^  and  the  gon-po  or  demoniac  genie  Tamdin.^ 
The  ceremonies  consecrated  to  the  three  latter  have  a magical  character 
and  are  accompanied  by  Tantric  rites. 

No  theology  of  Lamaism,  as  a whole,  can  be  said  to  exist.  Each 
sect  has  its  own  pantheon  and  that  ot  the  Gelugpas  is  typical  of  all 
the  others.  This  sect  divides  the  celestial  world  into  nine  groups,  the 
Buddhas,  Yidam  or  tutelary  deities,  the  Lhag-lha  or  those  above  the 
gods,  the  Boddhisattvas,  the  Arhats  or  saints,  the  Dakkinis,  the 
Dharmapalas  or  ‘ protectors  of  the  law  the  Yul  lha  or  Devas,  who 
are  terrestial  deities  and  the  Sa-bdag,  local  deities  or  those  of  the  soil. 
The  clue  to  this  multiplication  of  divine  being  must  be  sought  in  the 
Lamaistic  conception  of  the  Buddhas.  Incapable  of  reincarnation, 
plunged  in  the  beatitude  of  the  Nirvana,  they  can  no  longer  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  At  most  they  have  power  to  inspire  and  sustain 
the  saints  who  are  devoted  to  the  salvation  ol:  human  beings.  In  a 
sense  the  Buddhas  are  dead  gods,  while  the  living,  active  gods  are  the 
Boddhisattvas. 

I — The  Buddhas  form  the  class  of  higher  beings  perfect  in  excel- 
lence, presided  over  by  Dorjechang  (Vajradhara),  the  Adi-Buddha  of 
Indian  Buddhism,  who  is  the  external,  all-powerful,  omniscient  Buddha, 
an  abstract  being  imitated  from  the  Brahma  or  universal  soul  of  the 
Brahmans,  though  he  does  not  apparently  fulfil  all  his  functions.  He 
is  often  confounded  with  Dorjesempa  (Vajrasattva  though  it  may  be 
that  the  two  conceptions  are  distinct,  the  former  being  exclusively 
meditative,  the  latter  active.  They  are  depicted  as  seated  with  the 
legs  crossed  in  the  attitude  of  imperturbable  meditation,  adorned  with 
rich  jewels  and  crowned  with  a five-gemmed  crown.  But  while 
Dorjechang  makes  the  gesture  of  perfection,  with  the  index-fingers  and 
thumbs  of  both  hands  joined  and  raised  to  the  level  of  the  chest, 
Dorjesempa  has  his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast  and  holds  the  thunder- 
bolt [dorje  or  vajra)  and  the  sacred  bell.  Several  sects,  including  the 
orthodox  sect  of  the  Gelugpas,  do  not  however  acknowledge  their 
supremacy  but  regard  them  merely  as  celestial  Boddhisattvas,  emana- 
tions of  Akchobhya,  and  attribute  the  supreme  rank  to  Vairoohana. 

The  class  of  the  Buddhas  is  divided  into  5 groups  : (t)  the  Jinas 
or  Dhiani-Buddhas,  (n)  the  seven  Buddhas  of  the  past,  (m)  the  35 
Buddhas  of  confession,  {iv)  the  Tathagata  physicians,  and  [v)  the 
1000  Buddhas,  (i)  The  Jinas  are  five  abstract  personages  who  represent 
the  virtues,  intelligences  and  powers  of  Dorjechang,  from  whom  thev 
emanate.  They  are  protectors  of  the  5 cardinal  points,  the  zenith, 
east,  south  etc.,  and  personifications  of  the  5 elements,  the  ether,  air, 
fire  etc.,  and  probably  also  of  the  5 senses.  But  they  are  neither 

1 Sanskrit  Vairabhairava.  i ^ Sanskrit  Guhya  KAla  ; ? Griliya  Kala. 

2 Sanskrit  Samvara.  1 ^ Sanskrit  Hayagrfva. 
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creators  nor  do  they  interfere  in  material  phenomena  or  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  They  preside  over  the  protection  and  expansion  of  the 
Buddhist  faith  and  each  by  an  emanation  oE  his  essence  procreates  a 
spiritual  son^  a Dhiani-Boddhisatfcva,  vvho  is  charged  with  the  active 
supervision  of  the  universe,  while  at  the  same  time  they  inspire  and 
sustain  the  saints  who  aspire  to  attain  Bnddha-hood.  Hence  we  have 
five  Triads  each  composed  of  a Dhiani-Buddha,  of  a Dhiani-Boddhi- 
sattva  and  of  a Mandshi-Buddha  or  human  Buddha  These  five 
Dhianis  are  named  Vairochana/  Akchobhya^  Ratna-Sambhav;!,*^ 
Amitabha^  and  Amoghasiddhi.^  By  a phenomenon  as  interesting 
as  it  is  unusual  they  assume  three  different  forms,  natural,  mystic  and 
tantric  according  to  the  parts  which  they  are  made  to  play.  In  their 
natural  form  they  resemlde  all  other  Buddhas  and  can  only  be  recog- 
nised by  their  gestures®  and  by  the  attiihutes  sometimes  assigned  to 
them.  Thus  Vairochana  is  in  the  attitude  of  -turning  the  wheel 
of  the  Law  Akchobhya  in  that  of  ‘taking  to  witness",®  Ratna- 
Sambhava  in  that  of  charity,^  Amitabha  in  that  of  meditatio.d® 
and  Amoghasiddhi  of  intrepidity  In  their  mystic  forms  tliey  are 
assigned  a crown  with  5 gems,  and  adorned  with  necklac-'S,  girdles  and 
precious  bracelets,  which  makes  them  resemble  Boddhisattvas  of  the  usual 
tyoe.  Under  these  aspects  Akchobhya  clianges  his  name  to  Ch  ikdor^^  and 
Amitabha  to  Amitayus.^^  And  the  latter  becomes  ‘ infinite  life^  instead 
of  ‘ infinite  light.'  Finally  in  their  tantric  forms  they  are  eich  united 
to  a goddess  and  often  given  a number  of  arms,  each  charged  with  a 
weapon  or  magic  attribute. 

The  ■ Seven  Buddhas  of  the  Past,"  also  called  Tathagatas, 
comprise  Sakyamdr.i  and  the  six  human  Buddhas  who  preceded  him  on 
earth.  They  also  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  attitudes.  They  are 
Vipasyin,^^  vvho  combines  the  attitudes  of  testimony  and  imperturbabi- 
lity, Sikhin^®  (charity  and  imperturbability),  Visvabhu  ^ (meditation), 
Krakuchanda^  ^ (protection  and  imperturbability),  Kanak  Imuni^  ® (preach- 
ing and  imperturbability),  Kasyapa  (charity  and  resolution')  and 
Sakyamuni  -preaching  and  imperturbability).  Like  tiie  Dhianis  the 
seven  Buddhas  can  on  occasion  assume  mystic  and  above  all  tantric  forms 
when  they  fulfil  the  functions  of  a tutelary  god  of  a monastery,  tribe  or 
family. 

1 Ruampar-snang-mzad. 

2 Mi-bskyod-dpali. 

3 Rin.hbyung. 

4 Od-dpag-med. 

5 Don-hgi'ub. 

® Or  att'Tiidoa, 
mudra. 

7 The  right  index-finger  touching  the 

fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

8 The  right  hand  hanging  and  resting 

on  the  right  knee. 

® The  right  arm  extended  and  the  open 
hand  directed  ^towards  the  earth 
as  if  to  attract  beings  to  it. 


^ Both  hands  re^-ting  one  on  the  other, 
palms  npward>’. 

The  ainn  raised,  the  hand  presented 
open,  the  fingers  pointed  upwards. 

12  P’yag-na-rdor. 

13  Tsc-dpag-med. 

Rnam-gzigs. 

*11  Gtsug-gtor-caii 
Ta’in-c’ad-skyob. 
i7  Ko’r-va-hjigs. 

IS  Gser-t’iihpa 


The  Yidams. 
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[iii].  The  35  Buddhas  of  Confession  are  divine  personages  address- 
ed to  obtain  the  remission  of  sins  or  at  least  mitigation  of  punishments. 
They  include  the  5 Dhianis,  the  7 Buddhas  of  the  Past,  the  5 physicians 
and  19  other  Buddhas  who  appear  to  personify  abstractions.  They  are 
frequently  invoked  and  fervently  worshipped  on  account  of  their  func- 
tions as  redeemers. 

{iv).  The  Tathagata  physicians  form  a group  of  8 Buddhas  includ- 
insT  Sakyamuni  as  president.  The  principal.  Be-du-ryai  Od-kvi-rgyal-po, 
holds  a cup  of  ambrosia  and  a fruit  or  medicinal  plant  and  his  colour  is 
indigo  blue  But  the  others  are  only  distinguished  by  their  attitudes 
and  complexions,  three  being  red,  one  yellow,  one  pale  yellow  and 
another  reddish  yellow.  They  are  addressed  for  the  cure  of  physical  as 
well  as  spiritual  maladies. 

(?;).  The  last  group  consists  simply  of  Buddhas  and  includes  1,000 
imaginary  Buddhas  believed  to  be  living  or  to  have  lived  in  the 
* 3000  great  thousands'of  worlds^  which  constitute  the  universe.  Among 
them  the  most  venerated  are  the  rratyeka  Buddhas  generally  cited 
anonymously  in  the  Buddhist  scripture. 

II. — In  the  Yidams  we  find  the  most  fantastic  conceptions  of  the 
Buddhist  theology^  resulting  from  the  introduction  into  it  of  Hindu 
Tantrism.  Absolute  perfection  to  (he  Ir.dian  mind  consists  in  the 
absence  of  all  passion,  of  all  desire  and  movement,  in  a word  in  absolute 
inaction.  Hence  a god  acting  as  creator  or  preserver  is  no  longer  a god 
since  such  acts  ])resuppose  passion,  or  the  desire  to  act,  and  the  movement 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  that  desire.  To  reconcile  this  conception  of 
divine  perfection  with  the  deeds  ascribed  to  the  gods  by  myth  and  legend, 
mystic  Brahmanism  hit  on  the  idea  of  a doubling  of  the  god,  considered 
primitively  as  androgynous,  in  an  inert,  purely  meditative  personality, 
which  is  the  god  properly  so  called,  and  an  aciing  personality  which  is 
his  active  energy.  To  the  former  they  gave  the  masculine,  to  the  latter 
the  feminine  form.  The  latter  is  the  goddess  or  Shakti,  a companion 
of  every  god.  I)e  Millou^  says  that  these  conceptions  were  introduced 
into  Buddhism  towards  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  and  applied  nut  only 
to  the  gods,  active  servitors  of  the  Buddhas,  but  also  to  the  Buddhas 
themselves  so  that  they  came  to  be  regarded  not  indeed  as  creators  but  as 
the  efficient  causes  of  creation  The  Buddha,  source  and  essence  of  all,  is 
thus  a generator  and  as  such  regarded  as  bound  to  interest  himself  in  the 
creatures  begotten  by  him  and  above  all  to  protect  them  against  the  de- 
mons, the  great  and  abiding  terror  of  the  Tibetans.  In  all  representations 
the  Yidam  is  characterised  by  tlie  Yum  which  he  holds  in  his  embrace, 
and  this  characteristic  leads  to  the  most  incongruous  unions.  The 
Yidams  of  the  hig’hest  rank  are  the  tantric  manifestations  of  the 
Dhianis,  of  some  other  Buddhas  and  Boddhisattvas.  But  apart  from 
the  addition  of  the  Yum  they  all  preserve  their  traditional  figures,  a few 
Yidam- Boddhisattvas  excepted  who  assume  for  the  nonce  terrifying 
expressions — calculated,  we  may  presume,  to  complete  the  rout  of  the 
demons  which  they  have  to  combat.  Only  the  most  active  Boddhisattvas 
are  depicted  standing.  The  Bodidhisattva  A^idam  Chakdor,  a tantric 
manifestation  of  Vajrapani,  may  be  ^considered  the  most  characteristic 
type  of  this  series.  He  is  represented  as  making  frightful  grimaces, 
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the  eyes  flashing*  anger,  with  a wide  mouth  armed  with  fangs,  flames 
instead  of  hair  and  a human  skull  in  his  left  hand,  while  the  right 
brandishes  a thunderbolt,  and  trampling  under  foot  the  Cf>rpse6  of  his 
conquered  enemies.  He  is  the  implacable  destroyer  of  demons.  Al- 
though he  is  a form  of  Indra  or  Vishnu  the  legend  which  explains  why 
he  shows  such  special  hatred  for  the  demons  is  in  part  borrowed  from  the 
myth  of  Shiva.  When  the  gods  had  drunk  the  am,rit  produced  by  the 
churning  of  the  ocean  they  entrusted  to  Va3rapani'’s  care  the  vase  con- 
taining the  rest  of  the  precious  liquid  of  immortality,  but  profiting  by 
a moment  of  carelessness  the  demon  Rahu  drank  it  all  and  renlaced  it 

I 

by  an  unnameable  fluid  whose  exhalations  would  certainly  have  poisoned 
the  world.  To  avert  this  danger  and  punish  Vajrapani  for  his  negligence 
the  gods  condemned  him  to  drink  the  frightful  liquid  and  by  the  effect  of 
the  poison  his  golden  tint  turned  to  black,  a misfortune  vhich  he  never 
forgave  the  demons. 

The  superior  Yidams  are  not  numerous,  the  great  majority  being 
formed  of  Hindu  gods,  principally  forms  of  Shiva,  transformed  into 
secondary  Buddhist  divinities.  It  is  generally  they  who  are  the  patrons 
of  sects,  monasteris  and  families,  and  in  this  Ust  capacity  they  also 
protect  herds  and  crops.  They  too  have  frightful  visages  and  are 
depicted  with  many  arms,  animals^  heads,  and  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
including  the  thunderbolt  and  the  sacred  bell  which  scares  demons. 
They  also  carry  a human  skull  in  which  they  drink  their  enemies’  blood 
and  which  serves  as  a vessel  in  their  temple.s  for  offerings,  libations  of  the 
blcod  of  victims  and  fermented  liquors.  The  Yums  of  these  Yidams  are 
generally  agreeable  to  look  at,  but  sometimes  have  demon  features  or 
several  heads  and  generally  many  arms  with  hands  laden  with  weapons 
and  the  inevitable  skull. 

III. — The  term  Boddhisattva^  in  orthodox  Buddhism  means  a perfect 
being  who  has  acquired  in  previous  existences  piodigious  merits  Avhich 
he  renounces  in  order  to  devote  them  in  love  and  compassion  to  the 
salvation  of  other  beings,  who  makes  a vow  in  order  to  attain  bodhi  and 
is  designed  to  become  a Buddha  in  a future  worldly  existence.  It  is  in 
fact  the  title  which  Sakyamuni  bears  in  the  Tdshita  heaven  and  on  earth 
until  he  becomes  Buddha.  With  it  he  consecrates  Maitreya  his  succes- 
sor, before  incarnating  himself  for  the  last  time.  It  seems  then  that  at 
that  time  there  was  only  one  Boddhisattva  in  Heaven  as  there  was  only 
one  Buddha  on  earth,  but  the  Mahayana  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  the  Buddhas  also  multiplied  that  of  the  Boddhisattvas  infinitely, 
applying  that  venerable  title  to  abstract  personifications  of  intelligences, 
virtues,  forces,  phenomena  and  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  saints 
destined  to  become  Buddhas.  Hence  this  group  includes  personages 
of  very  different  nature  and  origin. 

First  come  the  Dhiani-Boddhisattvas,  emanations  of  the  b Dhiani- 
Buddhas  personifying  their  active  energies  and  named  Samantabhadra,'^ 
Vajrapani,^  Ratnapani,'^  Avalokiteswara  or  PadmapanF  and  Vis- 

1 Byang-C^ub-Sems-dpah.  ® P^yag-rdor. 

i Kun*tu-bzang-po.  ^ Pyag-riu-cbeu. 

° Spyau-ras«gzigs  ; pron.  Cbanresi. 


Amlokttestcm*a. 
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wap^ini.i  Three  of  these  are  merely  nominal  divinities,  although  much 
prayed  to.  Only  the  second  and  fourth  fulfil  very  important  roles  both 
in  religious  legend  and  in  popular  tradition.  Vajrapani  enjoys  more 
propitiation  tlian  genuine  adoration,  if  we  understand  by  that  a feeling  of 
gratitude  and  love,  probably  because  of  his  demon-like  appearance  in  bis 
Tantrie  form.  On  the  other  hand  Padmapani,  ' the  lotus-handed 
or  ^ he  who  holds  the  lotus  in  his  hands, ^ is  above  all  the  beloved 
being,  venerated,  adored,  besought  in  all  circumstances  in  preference 
to  the  greatest  Buddhas  themselves,  including  even  his  spiritual  father 
Amit?bha. 

Many  reasons  explain  the  special  devotion  which  Avalokiteswara 
enjoys.  He  presided  at  the  formation  of  the  actual  universe,  and  is 
charged  to  protect  it  against  the  enterprises  of  the  demons  and  to  deve- 
lop in  it  the  beneficent  action  of  the  Good  Law.  Then  he  personifies 
charity^  compassion,  love  of  one^s  neighbour  : more  chan  any  other  lie  is 
helpful,  and  in  his  infinite  kindliness  has  manifested  and  still  manifests 
himself  in  the  world  in  incarnations  whenever  there  Is  a danger  to  avert, 
a misdeed  of  the  demons  to  repair,  or  a wretch  to  save.  Lastly  ho  pre- 
sides, seated  nt  Amitabha^s  right  hand,  over  the  paradise  of  Suklniv.nti 
whose  portals  he  opens  to  all  who  invoke  him  ivlth  devotion,  love  and 
faith.  He  might  almost  be  called  the  redeemer,  if  the  idea  of  redemp- 
tion were  not  irreconcilable  with  the  Buddhist  dogma  of  personal  res- 
ponsibility and  the  fat  il  consequences  of  one^s  owm  acts.  As  protector 
and  saver  as  well  as  in  remembrance  of  his  repeated  Incarnations  Avalo- 
kiteswara assumes,  according  to  the  part  attributed  to  him,  very  different 
forms  corresponding  to  his  principal  incarnations.  Generally  he  is 
represented  seated  (or  standing  to  signlly  action)  as  a handsome  youth, 
crowned  and  richly  attired.  Very  rarely  he  is  given  a feminine  aspect. 
At  other  times  he  has  several  heads  and  arms.  His  most  celebrated 
image  has  11  heads,  arranged  in  a pyramid,  and  arms.  In  this  form 
he  is  the  recognised  patron  of  Tibet.  In  his  mystic  and  Tantrie  cult  he 
has  as  Shakti  the  goddess  Dolma, ^ a benevolent  form  of  the  Sluvaistic 
Kali,  styled  in  India  Tara  the  helper.  Besides  this  special  office 

Tara  forms  one  of  the  celestial  Boddhisattvas  in  twenty-one  trans- 
formations, each  the  object  of  a fervent  cult,  for  the  IMahayana  assigns 
a great  place  in  its  pantheon  to  the  feminine  element — in  opposition  to 
the  Hinayana. 

Below  the  Dhiani  Boddhisattvas  functions  the  numerous  edass 

of  beings  also  called  Boddhisttvas  oi  wculd-be  Buddhas,  some 

purely  imaginary,  personifications  of  virtues  or  even  hooks,  others 
who  lived  or  pass  for  having  lived,  canonized  saints,  some  of  wdioin 
may  be  regarded  as  having  had  a historical  existence,  sacli  as  the 
king  Srong-tsan  Gampo  and  his  two  wives  who  are  regarded  as 
incarnations  of  Tira  under  the  na.nes  of  the  White  and  Green 

Tara.^  At  the  head  of  this  class  stands  Manjusri,'^  occupying  a place 

^ F^yag-na-t’sog. 

^ Sgrol-ma. 

2 Sgrol-ma  dkar-po  and  Ijangs  ku. 

^ Hjam-pai-dbyangs-pa  : pron.  Jam-jang.  His  sword  of  great  anders Sanding  cut 
tli3  darkness  of  ignorance. 
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so  high  that  he  is  often  I'ankcd  as  a Dliiani  Boddhisattva,  wlio  per- 
sonifies the  transcendaut  knowledge  or  wisdom  of  Buddhism.  He  is 
recognised  by  his  ilaming  sword,  held  in  his  right  hand,  while  a hook- 
supported  by  a lotus  stalk  figures  on  liis  left.  He  is  always  seated  on  a 
lotus  or  on  a lion  who  rests  on  a lotus.  .Vmong  the  principal  Boddhis- 
attvas  also  stands  Maitreya’  tho  future  Buddha,  who  is  seated  like 
a European.  Then  come  the  9A  dhiras,  saviours  and  compassionate, 
Shaktis  of  Avalokiteswara ; and  finally  the  lemale  Boddhisattva  Od-zer- 
chan-ma  more  usually  called  rDorje-p’a^^-mo,  who  Is  perpetually  incai*. 
nated  in  the  abbess  of  Palti  and  who  may  be  recognised  by  her  three 
heads,  one  that  of  a sow.  Speaking  generally  the  Boddhisatbvas  are 
intermediaries  and  intercessors  between  men  and  the  Buddhas. 


IV. The  lamas. — By  lama  the  Buddhists  translate  the  Sanskrit 

The  lamas  as  a body  include  very  diverse  elements.  Tliey  have  attained 
nirvana,  but  not  the  absolute  paiinirvdna,  which  would  preclude  them 
from  re-appearing  on  earth  or  interesting  tliemselvc's  in  worldly  aifairs, 
even  in  the  progress  of  religion  and  so  on.  In  the  first  iMiik  are  the  12 
prdbc/ien  or  wizards,  imitated  from  tho  Vedic  ris/uj,  having  acquired 
sanctity  and  supernatural  power  hy  austerities,  mortifications  of  tin  fi<*sh 
and,  above  all,  by  magical  practices.  Then  come  th  ' 10  nr/iats  or  chief 
disciples  of  the  Buddha,  tho  IS  slhavir.is,  his  ]):itri mdi  il  sim 'cssors  or 
heads  of  the  principal  sects,  the  Indian  or  Tibetan  pamfits  who  in- 
troduced, spread  or  restored  Buddhism  in  ddhet,  the  founders  of  the 
schools  of  philosoph}'-,  religious  sects  and  gre.tt  monasteries,  and  in 
brief  all  the  dignitaries  regarded  as  perpetual  incarnations  of  Bu  Idlias, 
Boddhisattvas,  saints  or  gods  who  are  on  this  account  styletl  ^ living  ’ 
or  ‘ incarnated  ^ Buddhas.  At  the  head  of  this  group  the  Gelugpas 
naturally  place  Tsong-kha-pa,  their  founder,  and  trie  Dalai -hima-s  from 
Gedun-grub  downwards.  It  begins  chronologically  with  Nagirjuna 
and  his  disciple  Aryadeva,  the  founder  and  propagator  of  tho  Mahayana 
in  India,  Padma  Sambhava  and  Santa-Rakshlta  who  introduced  it  into 
Tibet,  and  Atisa  its  reformer  Then  come  Brom-ton,  founder  of  the 
Kadampas,  Saskya  Pandita  (13th  century),  and  others. 


V. — The  Bdhkinis. — The  Maliayana,  having  borrow'ed  most  of  its 
inferior  divinities  from  Shivaism,  especially  Tan  trie  Shiva’sm  which 
makes  the  cult  of  the  Shaktis  predominant  over  that  of  the 
tod  himself,  was  compelled  to  give  the  Dakkinis  precedenca  over 
the  male  gods.  Sometimes  they  are  repiesented  as  beautiful  young 
women,  adorned  like  queens,  but  more  often  with  fearful  visages,  with 
animal  heads  crowned  with  flaming  hair,  and  so  on,  either  to  indicate 
that  they  can  tQJ’mant  and  ruin  those  who  uaglect  their  worship,  or  more 
probably  to  signify  their  power  to  destroy  the  demons  w^hom  it  is  their 
mission  to  combat.  Nevertheless  all  have  a twmfold  character,  benevo- 
lent and  demoniac  or  maleficent.  They  are  the  Yiims  of  the  Yidams, 
Buddhas  etc.,  but  also  play  most  important  personal  parts.  Many 
monasteries,  even  among  those  of  the  orthodox  sect,  are  consecrated  to 
one  of  them  as  tutelary  patron,  as  are  many  Tibetan  families.  First  in 


4 Byams-pa : pron,  Chan-pa  or  Jampa. 
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rank  stands  Lha-mo  (Maha-Kali),  ^mother  of  tha  gods'.  She  is  re- 
presented in  15  different  forms,  but  especially  a?  a worn  in  o?  frightful 
aspect  holding  a club  with  a dead  man's  head  at  its  end,  a skull  for  cap, 
and  riding  on  a steed  harnessed  with  human  hide— said  to  be  that  of  her 
own  son  killed  by  her  for  the  sins  of  his  father.  Another  important 
group  is  that  of  the  six  Mka'-hgro-ma,  of  whom  the  powerful  Seug-gei- 
gdong-c'an  has  a lion's  head  aud  dances  naked  on  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals. 

VI.  — The  Cho'i-chong^  or  Drag-gseds  include  almost  all  the  gods  of 
Hinduism,  represented  as  Yidams  and  Dakkiiiis  under  a demoniacal  as- 
pect, although  they  are  the  rec.)gnis3 1 defenders  of  t!ie  Law  and  the 
universe  against  the  demons.  The  most  venerated  are  Yama,-  judge  of 
the  dead,  and  Kuvera,^  god  of  wealth. 

VII.  — The  Ynl-lha  or  terrestrial  gods. — This  group  includes  the 
various  deities  appointed  to  guard  the  world.  It  comprises  a good  many 
Hindu  gods,  such  as  Brahma,  Indra,  Chandr,  Garuda  etc.,  reduced  to  the 
status  of  inferior  divinities,  servitors  and  henchmen  of  the  Buddhas  and 
Boddhisattvas,  as  well  as  a number  of  gods,  probably  Tibetan  by  origin, 
such  as  Pihar  or  Behar,  the  p.atron  of  monasteries  in  general,  Dala,*  god 
of  war,  a kind  of  Hercules  usually  accompanied  by  a black  dog  who 
above  all  makes  war  on  demons,  and  Me  lha,  god  of  lire  and  also  of  the 
domestic  hearth. 

VIII.  — The  Sa-bdag  or  local  gods  are  of  purely  Tibetan  origin  and 
are  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  land,  hills,  rivers  etc.,  etc.  They 
are  very  numerous  and  as  each  locality  has  its  special  protector  they 
cannot  be  named  or  even  numbered,  but  one,  Nang-lha,  god  of  the  house, 
who  is  represented  with  the  head  of  a hog  or  wild  boar,  is  worshipped 
throughout  Tibet.  Ihit  while  he  protects  the  house  he  is  also  a tyrant 
for  if  he  chooses  to  dwell  on  the  hearth  the  cooking  lire  must  be  carried 
elsewhere,  under  penalty  of  his  wrath,  and  so  on.  He  changes  his  abode 
about  once  every  two  months.  The  family  gods  are  in  reality  ancestors 
for  whom  special  ceremonies  are  observed  at  each  change  of  season. 

IX.  — The  Gegs  or  demons  are  a perpetu  al  source  of  terror  to  the 
Tibetans  who  attribute  to  them  every  material  ill  from  which  the  country 
may  suffer  as  well  as  such  trivial  annoyances  of  daily  life  as  milk  boiling 
over.  They  are  styled  collectively  or  Mme.nies  ' aud  the  most  dreaded 
are  the  Iha-ma-ijin^  corresponding  to  the  asuras,  the  ddd-po,  phantoms, 
spectres  and  ghosts,  and  above  all  the  Sin-dje,  hen  eh  men  of  the  god  of 
death.  All  the  demons  are  the  object  of  practices,  magical  ceremonies 
and  offerings  designed  to  propitiate  them,  and  of  exorcisms  for  which  the 
lamas  must  be  resorted  to  aud  out  of  which  they  make  a good  part  of 
their  income. 

' Ch’os-skyong. 

- Sin-dje. 

**  Dzam-blia-la. 

Dgra-lha. 
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The  term  lama  is  applied  indiscriiniiiately  to  the  clergy  ot  Tibet, 
but  strictly  speaking  it  should  only  be  applied  to  high  dignitaries  who 
only  acquire  it  after  having  given  proofs  of  profound  knowletlgc.  In 
reality  the  clergy  is  composed  of  5 distinct  classes,  the  genyen^  or 
listener,  the  or  novice,  the  geloag^  ov  ordained  priest,  the  Idmi 

or  superior  priest  and  the  khanpo^  or  overseer  (abbott  or  bishop). 
Above  this  hierarchy  in  which  promotion  is  earned  by  merit  and 
holiness  are  two  higher  ranks  conferred  by  birth,  those  of  kliiihilgxn^ 
the  incarnation  of  a Tibetan  saint,  and  of  khutiiktii,  that  of  a Hindu 
saint.  Finally  th?  edifice  is  crowned  by  the  two  sublime  dignitaries, 
the  Panchen  Ptinpoche  and  the  Dalai  Lima. 

The  attractions  of  the  priesthood  are  many,  ))ut  they  are  streng- 
thened by  a law  or  usage^  which  compels  every  family  to  vo  w one  of 
its  sons,  ordinarily  the  eldest,  to  the  priesthood.  The  boy  is  presented 
at  the  age  of  7 or  8 by  his  father,  mother  or  guardian  in  a monastery. 
After  a cursory  examination  of  th)  family’s  standin^^  he  is  medica  iiy 
examined  as  any  deformity,  epilepsy,  leprosy  or  phthisis  would  dis- 
qualify him.  The  boy  is  then  entrusted  to  some  kinsman  in  the 
monastery  or  to  an  aged  monk  who  is  charged  with  his  literary  and 
religious  education.  He  keeps  his  lay  gaib  and  his  luir  an.l  nan  be 
visited  by  his  kinsmen  every  week.  After  two  or  three  years  of  study, 
legally  two  suffice,  \i\^  gegaii  ox  religious  instructor  asks  for  his  admission 
as  a genyen  or  catechumen,  which  necessitates  a rigid  examination  of  his 
conduct  and  attainments. 

x'^t  the  age  of  not  less  than  15  the  geinjdn  can  solicit  admission  to 
the  novitiate.  Aided  by  his  preceptor  he  presents  himself  before  the 
chapter  of  the  monastery  an  I answers  the  questions  prescribed  by  the 
Findya  as  to  his  person  and  condition,  and  undergoes  a severe  e^imi- 
nation  in  dogma.  If  he  fails  he  is  S3iit  back  to  his  family  and  his 
preceptor  is  fined.  If  he  succeeds  he  is  made  to  take  the  vows  of 
pravafya  or  quitting  his  house,  his  herd  is  shaved,  he  is  dressed  in  the 
red  or  yellow  robe  of  his  order  and  given  the  regulative  utensils.  He 
thus  becomes  a getsdl  and  can  attend  all  religious  functions,  without 
taking  an  active  part  in  them. 

At  20  after  further  study  of  theology,  he  may  ask  to  be  ordained. 
This  requires  a fresh  examination,  lasting  three  days  and  a series  of 
debates  on  religious  topics,  tests  so  difficult  that  the  unhappy  candidate 
is  allowed  three  tries.  If  he  fails  he  is  definitely  expelled  the  order, 
but  generally  proceeds  to  exercise  irregular  functions  as  a sorcerer 

^ Dge-bsiigen,  corr.  fco  Sauskr.  updsaTca, 

“ Dge-tsul,  corr.  to  S.  sramentera. 

Dge-sloug,  corr.  to  S.  sramana. 

^ Mkan-po,  corr.  to  S.  sthavira* 

5 Callel  btmn-gral, 

6 Certain  monasteries  only  ad  nifc  candidates  of  higli  rank  in  wiiicli  case  th - 
jnvtBtigatiou  is  very  searebing. 
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Idnu  in  the  villages.  If  he  passes  he  is  invested  with  all  rights  and 
powers  of  the  finished  cleric. 

Once  invested  with  the  character  of  holiness  the  gelong  is  qualified 
to  act  in  all  the  rites  of  the  cult  and  may  even  become,  by  election, 
head  of  a minor  monastery.  So  the  majority  go  no  further,  but  the 
move  ambitious  or  those  devoted  to  learning  go  to  continue  their 
studies  in  the  great  university-monasteries  such  as  Depung,  Sera, 
Galdan,  Garmakhya  and  Moru.  The  two  last  teach  especially  astrology, 
magic  and  other  occult  sciences  as  well  as  theology  and  mathematics. 
After  difficult  and  costly  examinations  the  successful  candidate  can 
obtain  the  degree  of  geses^  or  licentiate,  with  which  most  are  contented, 
of  rahjampo?  or  Iharamha,  'doctor  in  theology."’  Adepts  in  occult 
science  take  the  special  title  of  choi-cliong?  The  holder  of  any  of  these 
degrees  is  entitled  to  be  styled  Idua^  Another  honorific  title  choi-je^ 
is  awarded  by  the  Dalai  Lama  or  the  Panchen  Rinpoche  to  clerics 
distinguished  by  sanctity,  but  it  confers  no  right  to  exercise  the  superior 
functions  which  the  geses  and  lharamoas  can  perform.  Among  the  former 
are  chosen  the  superiors  of  the  monasteries  of  middling  imj  ortance, 
some  being  elected  by  the  chapters,  others  being  nominated  by 
the  Dalai  Lama  or  Panchen  Rinpoche.  The  latter  supply  the  khanpos 
who  are  promoted  by  those  two  hierarchs  to  form  his  entourage  with 
the  title  of  Councillor  or  Tsanit.  They  thus  correspond  to  the 
cardinals  of  the  Roman  church  fulfilling  various  functions,  such  as 
abbotts  of  the  great  monasteries,  with  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
like  that  of  bishop,  coadjutor  of  the  incarnate  Lamas,  governors  of 
provinces  and  occasionally  generals  of  the  army. 

The  khuhilgans  are  very  numerous,  but  enjoy  a purely  local 
influence,  confined  to  the  district  of  their  own  monasteries  whereas  the 
khtUuktu,  fewer  in  number,  receive  a greater  veneration  and  tlteir 
spiritual  authority  almost  independent  is  exercised  over  wide  areas. 
They  include  such  dignitaries  as  the  Dev  or  Depa-raja,  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  sovereign  of  Bhutan. 

Another  high  dignitary  in  the  Lamaic  church  Is  the  grand  Lama 
of  the  sect  and  monastery  of  Sakya  who,  though  not  an  incarnation, 
is  the  hereditary  successor'^  of  Matidvaja,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Sakva 
Pandita  P^agspa  wdio  converted  Mongolia  and  on  whom  the  emperor 
Khubilai  Khan  conferred  in  1270  spiritual  authority  over  all  Tibet. 
In  spite  of  the  predominance  of  the  orthodox  Gelugpa  order, 
.the  State  church,  his  authority  is  still  very  great  and  is  acknowledged, 
at  least  nominally,  by  all  the  sects  of  ' red  lamas  who  are  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  Tibetan  politics  centre  round  the  position  of 
the  Dalai  Lama  whose  authority  is  more  nominal  than  real.  Even  his 

^ Dge-ses. 

2 Rabs  hbyamS'pa. 

® C’os-skyocg 

^ C’os-rje,  hi,  ‘noble  of  the  Law.’ 

® The  ‘ red  ’ lamas  of  the  Sakya  order  are  permitted  to  njarry . 
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spiritual  and  doctrinal  authority  Is  frequently  disputed  by  dissenting^ 
sects,  which  nevertheless  regard  him  as  chief  of  the  religion  and  revere 
him  as  a true  incarnation  of  Ghanresi  and  his  representative  on 
earth. 

The  lamas  only  distantly  resemble  the  hhiksJius  of  early  Buddhism. 
Wool  has  naturally  replaced  cotton  in  their  garb,  but  in  order  to 
observe  the  canon  which  required  a monk  in  the  presence  of  a superior 
or  of  the  sangha  or  in  the  temple  to  wear  a mantle  draped  over  the 
left  shoulder  so  as  to  expose  the  right  shoulder  at)d  arm,  the  Tibetan 
monk  during  the  offices  wears  a mantle  or  large  scarf  [lagoi)  over  his 
other  vestments.  This  scarf  is,  like  the  robe,  yellow  fur  the  orthodox 
sect  and  red  for  the  unreforrned  or  Nyigmapa  sects.  Instead  of  going 
bareheaded  the  lamas  wear  caps  or  hats,  red  or  yellow,  of  felt  or  silk, 
to  indicate  not  only  the  sect  but  the  rank  of  the  wearer  ; and  for  use 
during  the  offices  they  have  a choir  ca|),  always  red  or  yellow,  which  is 
a'  kind  of  stiff  Phrygian  cap  surmounted  sometimes  by  a crest  of 
chenille  which  gives  it  a curious  resemblance  to  the  Grecian  helmets  of 
the  Homeric  age. 

Like  the  hhiJcshii  the  Tibetan  monk  must  have  certain  utensils, 
viz.  a bowl  to  receive  alms  in,  a razor  and  a needle-case,  as  well  as  a 
rosary,  a praying-wheel,  a small  gourd  for  holy  water  enclosed  in  a 
kind  of  bag  of  cloth,  silk  or  velvet,  a tinder-box  and  a knife.  Generally 
the  begging  bowl  as  useless  is  replaced  by  a wooden  tea-cup  of  the 
common  type.  The  bowl  is  the  less  necessary  as  daily  begging  has  been 
suppressed,  the  monks  being  supported  by  the  vast  resources  of  the 
monasteries  which  are  continually  being  increased  by  voluntary  gifts 
or  by  imposts  of  all  kin  Is  levied  on  the  pious  superstitions  of  the  faith- 
ful laity.  The  canon  has  also  been  greatly  relaxed  as  regards  abstinence 
and  diet  generally.  The  fasts  are  less  frequent  and  severe,  being 
restricted  to  the  rainy  season  (vassa) — or  rather  to  the  corresponding 
period  in  the  calendar,  for  there  is  no  monsoon  in  Tibet.  The  end  of 
the  time  during  which  it  falls  in  India  is  observed  as  a rigid  fast  for 
four  days  and  by  certain  solemn  ceremonies  for  which  the  community 
prepares  by  fasts  of  two,  three  or  four  days.  Exemptions  can  however 
be  obtained  ill  case  of  illness  or  weakness,  and  the  fasts  are  also  sensibly 
mitigated  by  the  consumption  of  tea  which  is  only  deemed  to  break  the 
fast  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  nyunggar,  ^ to  continue  the  abstinence  \ a 
ceremony  during  which  it  is  forbidden  even  to  swallow  one^s  saliva.  The 
canon  does  not  interdict  such  austerities  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh, 
however  severe,  as  the  devout  may  wish  to  impose  on  themselves,  but  in 
theory  the  assent  of  one^s  superiors  should  be  obtained  unless  one  belongs 
to  the  class,  by  no  means  numerous,  of  the  hermit  ascetics  who  are  not 
dependent  on  any  monastery.  The  only  dietary  rule  incumbent  on  the 
hhihshus  was  to  avoid  eating  more  than  one  meal  a day  and  this  rule 
is  observed  in  Tibet  but  mitigated  by  the  absorption  of  many  cups  of  tea 
(eight  or  ten  during  the  exercises  and  offices)  and  two  or  three  cups  of  tea- 
gruel,  a mixture  of  tea,  milk  and  butter,  every  morning  and  evening.  While 
the  principal  meal  is  taken  in  the  common  refectory  or  separately  in  the 
cells  these  collation  of  tea  or  gruel  are  served  in  the  hall  of  the  moms- 
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tery  or  even  in  the  temple  daring  suspensions  of  the  office  arrano-ed  for 
the  purpose. 

^ The  modifications  which  Buddhism  has  undergone  have  chan^’-ed 
the  daily  life  of  the  monks  profoundly.  AVhile  the  bliiJcsJiu  of  its  early 
phase  had  no  occupations  save  to  take  his  turn  at  begging,  to  listen  to 
the  Master^s  teaching,  meditate  on  the  truths  of  the  lIw  a"iid  endeavour 
to  spiead  them,  the  institution  of  a cult  which  has  become  more  and 
more  complex  created  fcr  the  priest-monk  new  and  .Mbsorhing  duties,  in 
Tibet  more  than  elsewhere,  looking  to  the  eminently  sacerdotal 
character  which  it  assumerl  there.  Without  desciihing  the  studies 
serious  and  difficult  enough,  which  candidates  must  undergo,  the  daily 
hf^  in  the  cloisteis  of  the  lamaist  monk  is  in  realitv  verv'^  ininutelv 
occupied  A little  before  dawn  the  tinkling  of  ‘the  bell  or  the 
resonant  call  of  the  conch  summons  the  denizens  of  the  monastery 
who  as  soon  as  they  awake  mutter  a prayer,  make  hasty  ablutions 
and  recite ^ on  their  rosaries  the  piayers  specially  consecrated  to  their 
tutelary  deities  of  whom  each  chooses  one  as  his  patron  saint.  At  a fresh 
signal  from  hell  or  trumpet  monks  and  novices,  dressed  in  choral  mantle 
and^hat,  go  in  procession  to  the  temple  and  in  profound  silence  take 
theii  seats  accoiding  to  their  rank,  ihere,  after  some  jirayei's,  tea  is 
served  and  then  they  perform  the  ritual  in  honour  of  the  Boddhisattva 
Chanresi,  of  the  holy  disciples  of  Buddha  and  of  the  Yidains  and  for  the 
welfare  of  dead  commended  to  their  iirayers.  Then  they  take  a repast 
of  tea  and  gruel  and  after  an  invocation  to  the  Sun  \rithdraw  to  their 
cells  for  piivate  devotions.  Towards  0 a.?^[.  the  communitv  re-assembles 
in  the  temple  for  a service  in  honour  of  the  divinities  who'guard  a«^ainst 
the  demons.  At  midday  a new  convention  is  followed  by  the '’chief 
meal  of  the  day.  Then  they  are  free  till  : p.m.  when  they  re-assemble 
to  make  offerings  at  the  temple,  to  teach  novices,  to  dehate'questions  of 
dogma,  discipline  and  philosophy.  Fin  illy  at  7 p.w.  they  gather  to- 
gether for  the  last  time  to  do  the  service  of  acts  of  grace,  folTowed  bv 
the  daily  examination  of  the  tasks  of  the  novices  and  candidates.  Durin'o* 
each  sitting  tea  is  served  thrice,  ° 

But  these  do  not  exhaust  a Idma’s  functions.  In  Tibet 
he  is  not  merely  a priest.  He  is  teacher,  scholar,  physician,  writer,  and 
artist,  wizard,  and  he  should  devote  himself  in  the  moments  of  freedom 
which  the  sacred  offices  leave  him,  to  the  branch  of  occupation  which  he 
has  chosen.  In  the  monasteries  all  or  nearly  all  the  monks  are 
charged  with  the  education  of  boys  destined  to  tlie  priesthood,  and  in 
the  villages,  where  there  are  no  schooks,  it  is  the  resident  Idmi,  o’enerallv 
one  of  the  failures  of  the  nearest  monasterv,  who  fiiUils  the'  functions 
of  schoolmaster  and  teaches  children  to ‘read,  write  and  cypher  well 
enough  to  use  the  ready-reckoner.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  in  the 
tents  of  the  nomad  shepherds  men  and  women  ])ossess  the  rudiments  of 
education.  ^ As  writers  and  calllgraphists  many  Jdmas  devote  themselves 
to  re-copying  the  sacred  writings  or  repriiiting  them  by  means  of 
wooden  blocks.  Whde  lay  artists  are  not  unknown,  especially  at  Lhasa 
the  works  of  monkish  artists  are  preferred  on  account  of  the  sanctity 
which  attaches  to  their  works.  These  include  illuminated  manuscripts, 
paintings  on  silk,  cloth  and  paper,  frescoes,  charms,  amulets  and  inetaB 
work,  usually  of  a religious  character, 
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The  practice  of  medicine  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Idtnas  who, 
if  indifferent  surg*eons,  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  simples  and  learned  ^n 
the  secular  lore  of  plants.  They  are  also  the  only  persons  qualified 
to  expel  demons  to  whose  maleficence  all  ills  are  ascribed.  Exorcism 
is  thus  their  chief  source  of  income.  As  a science  it  is  practised  liy  all, 
even  by  those  of  the  orthodox  sect.  Even  in  a temple  it  finds  a place 
as  the  demons  of  evil  must  be  expelled  from  it  before  the  office  is  begun. 
Another  important  function  of  the  lamas  isthi  prediction  of  the  future 
by  astrology.  But  those  of  the  orthodox  sect  to  their  credit  refuse  as 
far  as  possible  to  lend  themselves  to  these  practices,  which  Tsong-khapa 
and  the  teachers  of  the  sect  condemned,  though  they  are  often  obliged 
to  perform  them  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  their  faithful 
lavmen. 

Besides  the  monks  there  are  communities  of  nuns,  instituted  on  the 
model  of  the  Indian  Bhikshunis.  To  such  foundations  Buddha  onlv 
assented  with  reluctance.  The  nuns  in  Tibet  are  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  as  the  monks,  wear  the  same  garb,  though  the  robe  is  slight- 
ly longer,  and  have  to  sacrifice  their  hair.  But  their  discipline  is  stricter. 
They  mi:j.st  obey  258  rules  of  conduct  instead  of  250  as  the  monks  do. 
They  owe  respect  and  obedience  to  the  monks  whatever  their  rank,  and 
all  their  convents,  even  if  there  be  an  abbess,  are  subject  to  the  spiritual 
and  disciplinary  direction  of  an  aged  monk  from  the  nearest  monastery 
who  presides  even  at  the  general  confession  of  the  Pratimoksba.  At  one 
time  nuns  were  numerous  in  Tibet,  but  now-a-days  their  numbers  have 
diminished.  Their  principal  order  has  its  seat  in  the  monastery  at 
Samding  and  its  abbess  is  a perpetual  incarnation  of  the  goddess  or 
feminine  Boddhisattva,  Dorje  P’agmo,^  who  is  represented  with  three 
heads,  one  a sow^s. 

Om  mam  padme  hum. — This  formula  we  are  now  able  to  explain. 
It  has  hitherto  been  explained  as  meaning  : ^ Oh,  tbou  jewel  in  the 
lotus  V But  it  is  clear  that  Manipadme  is  the  vocative  of  Manipadma, 
the  deity  of  the  jewel  lotus,  the  shal'ti  of  Manipadma  who  must  be 
identical  with  Padmapani  or  Avalokiteswara.  The  formula  goes  back 
to  the  times  of  Sron-btsan-sgam-po.^ 

The  Hindu-Buddhists  of  Lahul  —I  have  said  that  Spiti 
is  the  only  portion  of  British  Territory  whose  inhabitants  have  returned 
themselves  as  Buddhists.  But  though  the  Census  figures  shown  in 
the  margin  would  draw  a line  of  the  sharpest  and  m )st  definile  kind 
between  the  religions  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  where  they  meet 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Kulu  sub-division,  yet  the  actual  line  of 
demarcation  is  by  no  means  so  clearly  marked.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Alex.  Anderson,  the  officer  in  charge  of  Kulu,  writes  ^^In  Kulu 
including  Waziri  Rupi  and  outer  and  inner  Seoraj,  the  population  is 
Hindu  with  scarcely  an  exception.  In  Spiti  thij  only  religion  is 
Buddhism.  In  Lahul  there  is  a mixture  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism. 
Since  the  last  Census,  Hinduism  in  L^hul  has  advanced,  and  Buddhism 

^ Sanskr.  Vajravahari,  *sow  of  diamond.' 

■3  A.  H.  Francke  in  J,  R.  A.  S.,  1915,  pp.  4C2*ih 
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retreated.^  In  the  valley  of  the  Chandra  Bhaga,  Hinduism  has  always 
existed,  and  is  now  the  prevailing  religion.  Xo  doubt  some  Buddhist 
observances  still  exist,  modifying  Hinduism  more  or  less  ; and  in  secret  the 
people  may  observe  some  Buddhist  customs  more  than  they  will  publicly 
admit.  But  they  are  brought  by  trade  into  close  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  Kulu,  and  find  it  to  heir  advantage,  from  the  social  point  of 
view,  to  prefer  Hinduism.  In  the  separate  valleys  of  the  Chandra  and 
the  Bhaga,  Buddhism  has  a much  stronger  hold  than  in  the  valley  of 
the  united  rivers.  But  here  again  Hinduism  is  advancing.  The  people 
declare  that  they  are  Hindu  Kanets,  though  they  are  probably  more 
Buddhist  than  Hindu  ; and  the  Moravian  missionaries  at  Kailang  state 
that  caste  distinctions,  which  do  not  exist  among  pure  Buddhists,  are 
becoming  more  marked.  The  Lamas  of  LahuF  will  not  eat  with  a 
European,  while  the  Lamas  of  Tibet  have  no  objection  to  doing  so. 
This  advance  of  Hinduism  is  ascribed  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the 
Thakurs  or  Barons  of  Lahul  ; but  it  is,  apart  from  such  influence,  which 
no  doubt  has  its  effect,  inevitable  and  naturT.  These  two  valleys  (the 
separate  valleys  of  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga)  are  best  described  as  a 
margin  or  debateable  land  between  the  two  religions,  though  at  present 
they  are  more  Buddhist  than  Hindu.  The  people  were  once  Buddhists 
and  are  so  now  to  a great  degree.  But  they  have  accepted  caste  and 
respect  Brahmans  to  some  extent,  and  though  it  is  known  that  many 
of  their  religious  observances  are  of  a Buddhist  character,  still  they  are 
accepted  in  Idindu  Kulu  as  Hindus/'’ 

Mr.  Heyde,  tlK3  Moravian  missionary,  puts  the  case  rather  more 
strongly  for  Buddhism.  He  writes  : — Buddhism  is  the  dominant 
religion  throughout  the  separate  valleys  of  the  Bhaga  and  Chandra. 
The  professors  of  it  in  these  parts  seem  to  prefer  to  call  themselves 
Hindu,  but  this  is  a mere  pretension.  They  are  Buddhists,  and  the 
majority  wish  at  present  to  be  nothing  else.  However,  in  speaking  cf 
the  now  prevailing  religions  of  Lahul,  one  must  not  forget  that  both 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  still  to  a great  extent  pervaded  by 
the  demon  worship  which  no  doubt  alone  prevailed  in  L;ihul  in  early 
times 

1 In  an  account  of  the  religion  of  Lahul  written  for  Mr.  Lyall  iu  1S6S  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Heyde,  Avhose  long  residence  among  tho  people,  by  whom  he  is  invariably  respected,  and 
great  knowledge  of  their  language  and  customs  cnsuied  its  accuracy,  that  gentleman 
described  the  religion  of  Talhul  as  “essentially  Buddhism,”  and  stated  that  pure  Hindus 
were  found  in  only  a few  villages  and  were  a low  set  of  Brahmans  and  that  those  of  tho 
remaining  population  who  were  not  pure  Buddhists  leane  1 more  strongly  towards  Bud- 
dhism than  Brahmanism.  ” They  maintained  Buddliists  monasteries,  abjured  beef,  and 

in  case  of  sovoro  illness,  &c.,  would  call  in  both  Lamas  and  Brahmans  who  performed 
their  respective  rites  at  one  and  the  same  time.  ” — 1).  I, 

2 Mr.  Anderson  soys  elsewhere  In  Lahul  I do  not  consider  that  all  are  Hindus. 
There  are  Lamas  who  ought  certainly  to  have  been  shown  as  Buddhists,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  ignore  Buddhism  iu  Lahul.  ” Those  Lamas  must  have  returned  themselves 
as  Hindus  unless  there  was  some  error  in  the  compilation  of  our  ligures.  The  papers  were 
i it  an  unknown  character  and  tongue,  aud  had  to  bo  traushited  orally:  hut  tlioro  could 
hardly  have  been  any  confusion  about  such  a plain  entry  as  that  of  religion;  aud  if  there 
liad  been,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  have  beeu  confined  to  the  ligures  of  Laliul  and 
to  the  Buddhists  only,  and  should  not  have  aft’eeted  those  of  Spiii  aud  of  other  religious 
in  Lahul  also.  There  appear  to  have  been  only  seven  of  these  Lamas  iu  L5hnl  in  1872, 
though  there  were  also  110  cultivating  laud-holders  who  had  taken  Lamaic  vows  but 
“ had  very  little  of  tho  monk  about  them.  ” — D.  I. 
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Even  the  transition  from  Hindu  to  nominal  Buddhist  and 
hack  again  seems  to  be  possible.  Mr.  Anderson  Avrites  in  another 
place  : — A Kanet  (a  Hindu  caste)  cuts  his  scalp-lock  and  becomes  the 
disciple  of  some  Lama,  and  this  may  even  be  after  marriage.  The 
Lamas  of  Lahul  may  marry,  the  sons  belonging  to  their  father'’s  original 
caste.  Lamas  sometimes  cease  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  allow  their 
scalp-locks  to  grow,  and  are  again  received  as  Kanets.  These  facts 
show  how  intimatelv  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  are  connected  in  Lahul. 
It  is  still  common  for  both  Brahmans  and  Lsmas  to  be  present  at 
weddings  and  funerals. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  little  of  Buddhism  about  the  Lahul 
Lamas  save  their  litle.  Even  in  small  things  the  progress  of  Hinduism 
is  visible.  When  Dr.  Aitchison  visited  Lshul  the  people  would  not  as 
a rule  kill  an  animal,  eating  only  those  which  died  naturally.  But 
when  the  craving  for  the  fleshpots  grew  too  strong,  several  combined  in 
the  slaughter  in  order  to  diminish  the  crime  of  eacli  by  distributing  it 
over  many.  Now-a-days  sheep  and  goats  are  commonly  slaughtered 
without  any  scruple.  Even  in  1868  the  so-called  pure  Buddhists  freely 
sacrificed  sheep  and  goats  to  the  IJins  or  local  genii,  employed  Brahmans 
in  many  of  their  ceremonies,  and  shared  in  all  the  superstitions  and  beliefs 
in  witches  and  magic  of  their  Hindu  brethren.  The  same  change  w'hich 
has  taken  place  in  Lahul  has  apparently  been  going  on  in  Upper  Kanaur, 
for  in  1829,  when  Captain  Gerard  visited  it,  the  religion  of  this  tract  was 
most  certainly  an  impure  Buddhism,  while  in  the  present  Census  the 
State  of  Bashahr  returns  only  one  Buddhist  among  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  Census  of  1868  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  Lahul  and  Spiti  w'ere  re- 
turned as  Hindus,  though  Buddhists  were  separately  shown  for  other 
districts;  and  in  1872  Mr.  Lyall  wrote  thus  on  the  subject  The  people 
of  Lahul  have  now-a-days  so  much  traffic  with  Hindus  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  be  out  of  the  pale,  and  are  rapidly  adopting  all  Hindu  ideas  and 
prejudices.  The  process  has  been  going  on  in  some  degree  ever  since  the 
Rajds  of  Kulu  annexed  the  country,  but  it  has  been  greatly  accelerated 
of  late  years  by  the  notice  taken  by  our  Government  of  the  Lahulis  and 
their  headmen,  and  by  their  contact  with  Hindus  more  orthodox  and  ex- 
clusive than  those  of  Kulu  and  Chamba.  The  force  of  attraction  which 
Hindu  exclusiveness  brings  to  bear  upon  outlying  tribes  is  enormous,  and 
seems  to  be  in  no  way  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  in  the 
hands  of  Christians.  That  fact  of  political  subjection  leaves  the  Hindus 
no  other  vent  for  their  pride  of  race  but  this  exclusiveness,  and  therefore 
heightens  its  value.  Moreover,  the  consolidation  of  many  Hindu  races 
into  one  great  empire  increases  the  power  which  Hinduism  has  always  had 
of  drawing  outsiders  into  its  circle,  for  in  social  matters  the  empire  is 
Hindu,  and  as  Hindus  the  Lahulis  are  free  citizens,  while  as  Buddhists 
and  Botias  (Tibetans)  they  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  Lahuli 
now  looks  upon  the  name  of  Boti  as  a term  of  reproach.  One  of  the 
headmen,  when  in  my  camp  on  the  borders  of  Ladakh,  met  his  own  bro- 
ther-in-law, a Boti  of  Ladakh,  and  refused  to  eat  with  him  for  fear  that 
my  Hindu  servants  might  tell  tales  against  him  in  Kulu  and  Kangra, 

Lahul  and  its  pre-Buddhist  Beligions. 

The  three  dialects  of  Ldhul  are  Bunan,  Manchat  and  Tinan.  Their 
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relationship  to  the  Mundari  languages  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
Kanauri  though  they  possess  a Tibetan  vocabulary  which  preserves  a 
phonetic  stage  of  that  language  much  more  archaic  than  any  kno  . n 
dialect  of  Tibetan. 

Manchat  is  also  the  name  of  a tract  which  has  preserved  an 
ancient  custom^  probably  Mundari.  A slab  of  stone  is  put  up  by  the 
roadside  in  memory  of  a deceased  person  and  on  many  of  them  is  a 
rock-carving  of  a human  figure  in  the  centre  or  a portrait  of  the  de- 
ceased in  relief.  Those  erected  recently  have  a spot  smeared  with  oil  in 
the  centre.  In  the  village  temples  stone  slabs  are  also  found  on  which 
are  carved  rows  of  figures,  often  exceeding  ten  in  number.  These  too 
are  well  bathed  in  oil.  At  irregular  intervals  rich  families  which  have 
lost  a member  continue  to  feast  the  whole  village  and  a slab  with  these 
portraits  of  the  dead  is  placed  in  the  temple  in  recognition  of  this.  The 
older  slabs  represent  the  ancient  costume  of  Lahul — a frock  reaching 
from  the  loins  to  the  knees,  with  a head-dress  of  feathers  for  the  chiefs 
similar  to  that  of  the  North  American  Indians.  In  this  costume  a 
rock-carving  near  Kyelang  depicts  a man  hunting  the  wild  sheep. 

The  most  ancient  religions  of  Lahul  were  probably  phallus  and 
snake  worship — the  cults  of  the  fertilising  powers  of  sun  and  water. 
The  original  phallus  was  a raw  stone,  set  up  in  a small  grove  or  near  a 
temple  door.  It  was  smeared  with  oil  or  butter.  The  polislied  stones 
found  in  Manchat  owe  their  origin  to  the  introduction  of  modern 
Hinduism  into  the  valley — from  tlie  Chamba  side  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury A.  D.  The  village  temples  are  small  huts  with  a sloping  gable 
roof  of  shingles  and  a ram^s  head,  also  a symbol  of  creative  power,  at 
the  end  of  the  topmost  beam.  They  preserve  the  oldest  type  of  habita- 
tion in  Lahul — ^which  was  probably  evolved  when  the  countrv  was 
better  timbered  than  it  is  now. 

Human  sacrifice  at  Kyelang  was  performed  to  benefit  the  fields. 
The  peasants  had  to  find  a victim  in  turn— and  probably  slaves  were 
kept  for  this  purpose.  One  year  a widow’s  only  son  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed as  she  had  no  servants,  but  a wandering  hermit  offered  to  take 
his  place  if  he  were  well  fed  till  the  day  of  execution.  On  the  appoint- 
ed day  he  was  led  with  much  noise  to  the  wooden  idol  of  the  god  of  the 
fields  whom  he  challenged  to  take  his  life.  But  the  god  failed  to 
respond  and  so  the  hermit  smote  him  with  the  executioner’s  axe  and  cast 
the  fragments  of  the  idol  into  tha  river  which  carried  them  down  to 
Gugti  where  they  were  caught  and  put  up  again.  Another  version, 
however,  makes  the  god  of  the  field  a rose-tree  which  was  borne  down 
to  Gugti  by  the  water  and  there  replanted.  Since  then  the  god  has  had 
to  be  content  with  the  sacrifice  of  a goat  and  mention  of  the  courageous 
Idma^s  name  suffices  to  terrify  him. 

In  Manchat  the  last  human  sacrifice  was  that  of  the  queen, 
Rupi  rdnij  who  was  buried  alive.  With  her  last  breath  she  cursed 
the  name  so  that  no  one  now  lives  to  a greater  age  than  she  had  attained 
when  she  was  immolated. 

Between  600  and  1000  A.  D.  the  decline  of  Buddhism  in  Kashmir 
deprived  its  monks  of  their  revenues  and  drove  many  of  them  to  settle 
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in  Ladakh  and  Western  Tibet.  The  destruction  oi  tlie  monastery  at 
Nalanda  in  the  9th  century  was  its  culrnliiatin4*  disaster.  Lotsava 
Rinchen-bzang'o  (c.  951)  settled  in  Ladakh  and  the  Kashmiri  m^nks 
first  settled  at  Sanid  in  Zangskar  and  built  the  Kaniki  monastery.^ 

Buddhism  seems  to  have  entered  Liliul  from  India  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury A.  D.  The  famous  Buddhist  missiona.ry,  Padina  ^amhliava,  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  its  oldest  Buddhist  monasteries  as  well  as 
Hindu  places  of  worship  in  adjacent  province.s.  He  visited  Zahor 
(Mandi)  and  Gazha  ( = Garzha).  Three  such  tem])les  are  known, 
viz.  Gandola  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga,  Kangani 
in  Manchat,  and  Triloknath  in  I’angi-Lahul  They  are  wooden  struc- 
tures with  pyramidal  roofs  and  interesting  old  wood  carvings. 

Lamaistic  Buddhism  entered  Lahul  in  the  11th  or  l:Uh  century  and 
from  about  1150  to  IfidT  Lahul  formed  in  a loose  way  part  of  the  Lja> 
dakhi  empire.  The  monasteries  of  this  latter  type  are  distinguished  by 
their  flat  roofs. ^ 


The  Buddhism  oe  Kanaur. 

An  account  of  the  form  of  Buddhism  found  in  Kanaur  is  given  in 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  4)4^7*45d,  infra.  To  it  the  following  list  of  the  Tibetan  gods 
popularly  accepted  in  Kanaur,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice,  may  be 
added,  together  with  a note  on  divination^ : — 

The  Tibetan  deities  and  their  mantras  with  explanations. 

(1)  N dm-chhrd  (God)  or  Narayau  : is  said  to  he  of  white  com- 
plexion with  two  hands  (holding  an  umbrella  in  the  right,  and  with 
the  left  a mungoose  vomiting  diamonds),  and  riding  on  a Hon  called 
Sing^.  The  mantra  is  : — Oni  behi-sa  irm  ine  siodjid.  ^ May  God  bless 

us.  ^ 

(2)  Ldngdn-darzd  or  Chhog-dah  : the  deity  Ganesha,  the  remover 

of  obstacles.  He  is  represented  as  crimson  in  colour  with  an  elephant 
head  having  a human  body  with  four  hands,  holding  respectively  a 
hook  used  in  driving  elephants,  a noose  as  a weapon  of  war,  a boon 
and  a lotus,  and  having  only  one  tusk.  The  mantra  is  zambdld 

zdlindde  swdhd.  ^ May  God  cast  away  all  obstacles  and  bestow  upon 
us  wealth.^ 


(3)  Tdremd,  or  Chheringmd:  the  goddess  of  wealth  or  long  life, 
equivalent  to  Lakshmi  or  Mahalakshmi.  She  is  represented  as  of 
golden  colour,  with  two  hands,  holding  in  the  right  a spear,  and  in  the 
left  a diamond  cup  full  of  jewels,  riding  on  horse-back.  The  mantra 
is  \—Om  birun dkhe  choozam  dukhe  Inim  hird  hang  tare  duhlie 
bishumdte  bimay e stodhd,  ‘ O thou  mother  o^  the  wmrld,  be  pleased  to 
grant  uS  prosperity  and  long  life.^ 


' The  monks  o£  Kanika  wear  the  red  robe  which  shews  that  the  yellow  robe  of  such 
Zangskar  monasteries  as  that  at  Gavgya  was  not  introduced  by  monks  from  Kashmir: 
A.  H Francke,  A Sist.  of  Western  Tibet, 51. 

2 pp.  181-191. 

3 Famished  by  P.  Tika  Earn  JosLi. 
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(4)  Duhar,  the  Indian  Trinity,  equivalent  to  Dattatreya-muni, 
is  represented  as  of  white  complexion,  with  three  heads,  yellow,  white 
and  blue  in  colour,  and  eight  hands,  holding  respectively  an  image  of  the 
diQiiY  Hopdmed,  an  arrow,  a thunderbolt,  and  a boon  in  the  four  right 
hands;  in  the  four  left  hands,  abhaya^  a noose,  a bow  and  a nectar-cup 
respectively,  and  seated  in  the  Padmasana  attitude.  The  mantra  is:  — 
Om  shri  panmd  latitd  Id^rd,  toddylmln  hulu  hum  pTiat  sicdhd.  ‘O 
thou  reverend  sage,  promote  our  welfare,  and  destroy  our  enemies/ 

(5)  PdAdan-ldmd,  the  supreme  goddess,  equivaleiit  to  Maha- 
kall,  is  represented  as  of  dark  blue  colour  with  three  eyes  {one  in  her 
forehead)  and  four  hands  (holding  in  the  right  a naked  sword  and  a 
human  skull  full  of  blood,  and  in  the  left  a lotus  and  a long  trident), 
wearing  a garland  of  human  heads  and  a snake  of  green  colour  as 
her  sacred  thread,  riding  on  a mule,  with  a green  snake  for  a bridle  and 
a saddle  of  human  skin,  and  with  a crown  of  five  human  head-bones 
with  a streak  of  moon  in  the  centre.  Her  fierce  teeth  are  exposed  as 
is  her  tongue,  and  her  eyes  are  full  of  indignation  The  mantra  is  : — 
Om  hum  ^hriyd  debd  Jcdli  Jcdlt  makd-kali  htim  z6.  ‘ O supreme  goddess, 
keep  us  from  all  evil.^ 

(6)  Jhhndf  a goddess  or  devz,  is  described  as  of  white  complexion, 
with  two  hands,  offering  a boon  in  the  right,  and  the  left  in  the  Abhava 
position.  She  is  dressed  in  a splendid  robe  wearing  many  ornaments 
and  much  jewellery  ; seated  on  a lotus.  The  mantra  is  : — Om  t.irS  in 
tare  turd  swdhd.  ^ O goddess,  thou,  who  art  the  remover  of  worldly 
troubles,  bestowest  upon  us  blessings."’ 

(7)  Ning.met-cheehe,  the  deity  of  health  r.nd  long  life.  The 
following  is  a manb'-a  of  this  deity,  used  by  the  Tibetans  and  Kanaur 
people  for  securing  a long,  prosperous  and  healthy  life.  It  is  found 
in  the  scripture  called  Chooss,  Th'^y  believe  that  whosoever  re- 
peats it  daily  as  many  times  as  possible,  will  enjoy  a happy  life  for 
100  years  : — 


0 NingMet'cJihebe  darzen-chang-rdzi^ 
dingmet^hJi emhe  lodnghd -j dmh e~ ya n y, 
dudpung  mdlu  chomdan~sdr>gwe’daJckj 
gdsdng-gdbe  chuug-gydn'clning  gdfdy 
lohzang’ddh-gdrd  shydbldsowdnde* 

(8)  («)  Ganbd  clihdg-dti-gbdy  the  goddess  Tara,  or  Tara-Devi,  is  des- 
cribed as  of  blue  colour  like  the  forget-me-not,  with  six  hands,  a fat 
short  body,  three  eyes  and  wearing  a lionskin.  The  mantra  is  ; — Om  sihd 
hum  phat.  ‘ Turn  away  enemies.^ 

(6)  Ganbd’Chhdg-jibdy  Tara-Devi,  has  four  hands. 

(c)  6anb6-chhdy>-nibdj  Tira-Devi,  has  only  two  hands.  In 
other  respects  these  two  are  like  C anbd’Chhdg-dugbdy  and  the  manttas 
are  the  same. 
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{4)  G6nkar’ch1ids>‘dugbd,  Tara-Devi,  is  said  to  be  of  white 
complexion^  but  in  other  respects  is  like  Ganbo'Chhdg-dugl-d.  The 
mantra  is  :^Om  shnm  mdni  chum  mani  hum  pJiat  swdhd 


{e)  Ganho-penina  chhog-jVul  zil-zibd,  Tara-Devi,  is  of  white 
complexion,  having  four  heads  and  four  arms  and  wearing  a garland  of 
human  heads,  but  resembling  in  other  respects  G mho  chhag-dughcL 
The  mantra  is: — Grihdna  payah  griUdga  payith^  hdm  phat  swdhd, 
hdndhd  hhagawdnd  bd'yrd  hincUrdnzd  Jmvi  phdf  swdhd,  ‘ O goddess,  be 
pleased  to  accept  this  milk,  and  shower  down  upon  us  thy  blessings/ 

The  following  is  a chant  or  mantra,  found  in  the  chhoss,  to  bo  re- 
peated daily  for  the  success  of  any  business  or  transaction  : ~ 

Oni  bdjrd  sdto  sdmdyd  map  u paid  tituipd,  tUa  titd  meiodwd, 
suplihdyo  mewawdanu  raja  mewaryd,  sarba  siddbi  mewarydny , 
sudang  michio  dang,  hydryd  hum  hum  phot  swdhd> 


The  following  six  chants  or  mantras  of  the  Tibetan  scriptures, 
written  in  the  Tibetan  character  called  Bhuini,  are  repeated  many  times 
(often  more  than  a hundred)  by  the  Lamas  to  cure  a man  suffering  from 
the  influence  of  an  evil-spirit,  ghost,  demon  &c.  : — 


(1)  Om  ydmd  rdjd  sddho  meyd, 


ydme  daru  ndyd  ddcyd^ 

yaddy^  nird  yakkhdyd, 

chhani  rdmd  hum  htmi  phat  phat  swdhd. 

(2)  Om  idn~gya  rikct  hum  ^hat. 

(3)  Om  dekhyd  rdti  hum  phat, 

(4)  Om  dantd  rikd  hum  phat, 

(5)  Om  bajrd  rdti  hum  phdt, 

(6)  Om  muiod  rati  hum  phdt. 

Divination. 


Divination  by  a series  of  50  picture  cards  is  practised  in 
well  as  in  Tibet.  The  full  description  of  it  is  too  long  to  be 
here,  but  many  of  the  cards  are  pictures  of  gods  etc,  which 
siderable  interest. 


Kanaur,  as 
reproduced 
are  of  con- 


For  example  : — 

1.  Fdk-pd’jam-pal  : the  deity  Dharmaraj  or  Dharamaraja 
means  ‘ You  will  succeed  by  worshipping  your  deity.^ 

2.  Chung -mong-hu-thong-md  padminip  : a lady  with  her  son  : — ^You 
will  get  many  sons  and  be  successful  in  your  affairs  ; any  trouble  can  be 
averted  by  adoration  of  your  deity/ 

3.  Sdn-gyd~malld,  Ashwini-kumara  : the  celestial  physician  You 
are  to  attain  long  life  and  always  succeed,  but  keep  your  mind  firmly 
fixed  on  God/ 
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4.  Dug^did  Na^^a  Sheshan^a  : the  cobra  : — ‘ This  forebodes  no 
good  but  loss  of  money,  corn  and  animals,  and  but  danger  of  illness  3 
by  worship  of  your  deity,  a little  relief  may  be  obtained/ 

5.  Sergd-sdii  : the  golden  hill,  Sumeru-parvata  : — ^ You  will 
achieve  success  ; and  if  there  is  fear  of  illness,  it  can  be  removed  by  wor- 
ship of  your  deity/ 

6.  I dk  sdm’sliing  : the  Celestial  tree  which  grants  everything 
desired  : — You  are  welcome  everywhere  ; your  desires  will  be  fulfilled 
but  with  some  delay  ; if  there  is  any  risk  of  sickness  recovery  is  to  be 
gained  by  adoration  of  your  deity/ 

7.  Sdidd'mo  ; the  goddess  Devi  Bhagavati  : — ^ You  are  to  ob" 
tain  prosperity  of  every  kind  ; the  king  will  be  pleased  with  you ; but  in  the 
attainment  of  your  object  there  will  be  (piarrels  ; a woman  is  troublesome 
to  you,  but  should  you  agree  with  her  you  will  be  successful  ^ 

8.  Sdn-gyd4dn-hd : the  deity  Buddha  Shakya  Singha  ; — ^ The  king 
is  greatly  pleased  with  you  ; your  desire  will  be  achieved  ; but  if  you 
fear  illness,  then  worship  your  deity  steadfastly/ 

9.  Gydl’ho  : the  king  of  ghosts,  Brahma* rakshasa  : — ^ You  will  be 
unsuccessful  in  every  way ; your  friends  have  turned  against  vou;  an 
evil  spirit  pursues  you;  better  engage  in  God^s  service,  or  make  a pil- 
grimage to  your  deity,  then  your  fate  will  be  all  right,’ 

10.  Ndm-gydl-hum-hd  : the  nectar-pot,  Amrita-kalasha  : — ‘ The 
auspices  are  excellent ; if  you  are  suffering  from  any  illness,  worship  of 
your  deity  will  soon  restore  you  to  health/’ 

11.  Rdl-dt  : Di  dodhdra-khddga  : — ^ All  your  desires  will  be  ful- 
filled ; you  will  be  blessed  with  an  heir  ; you  are  to  receive  wealth  from 
the  king  ; if  there  any  trouble,  it  is  on  account  of  your  kinsmen,  and 
can  be  only  removed  by  agreeing  with  them.’ 

12.  I)i/no‘dd-/dk  : a female  evil  spirit,  ddkini  or  day  an  : — ' You 
are  to  lose  wealth  and  suffer  great  trouble  ; your  relatives  are  against 
you  ; there  is  no  remedy  but  to  worship  your  deity  steadfastly,  and  that 
will  indeed  give  a little  relief.’ 

13.  Bar-ze-gyd  dmi  : the  thunder-bolt,  bazra  : — ^ He  is  your  enemy 
whom  you  take  for  a friend  ; there  is  some  fear  from  the  king,  perhaps 
you  may  be  fined  ; your  object  will  not  be  gained,  so  it  is  better  for  you 
to  adore  your  deity/ 

]4.  Tu-don-?m  : a goddess,  deot: — You  are  devoted  to  everyone’s 
welfare,  but  there  is  a doubt  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  desire  ; 
you  will  be  successful  but  only  after  great  delay  ; if  you  ask  about 
anyone’s  sickness  it  is  due  to  the  anger  of  your  deity,  whose  vv'orship 
will  of  course  remove  the  trouble.’ 

1 5,  Ni-md  : the  sun,  Surya  : — ^ You  earn  much,  but  it  is  all  spent; 
your  frien  lsand  relatives  are  ungrateful  ; at  first  you  will  suffer  great 
trouble,  but  at  last  you  will  succeed  ; if  there  is  anyone  indisposed,  then 
it  is  owing  to  the  lacis:  of  worship  of  your  deity,  whose  adoration  will  ccr- 
bainly  remove  the  sickness.’ 
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16.  Bug  : thunder  of  the  cloud,  Meglia  garjand  ; — ^ You  are  wei- 
come'to  everybody  ; you  are  to  be  blessed  with  prosperity  ; if  there  is 
anyone  ill  in  the  family,  it  is  due  to  his  defiling  a water-spring,  which 
should  be  well  cleaned, dihtn  he  will  recover/ 

17.  Bu-cht  mum-hd  : ^o\{[q\\  pot,  swarna^Icalasha  : You  are 

always  happy,  and  your  desires  will  be  fulfillel  ; should  you  be  suffering 
from  illness  ask  the  help  of  a physician  and  worship  your  deity  heartily, 
then  you  will  be  in  perfect  health/ 

18.  Bering d-yu-nyd  : of  fish,  mina-yuga  : — * You  will  get  much 
wealth  and  many  sons,  the  king  will  hold  you  in  esteem  ; your  desire 
will  be  fulfilled  with  but  little  delay  ; if  there  is  anyone  sick  in  the 
family,  then  have  the  worship  of  your  deity  duly  performed  and  he  will 
be  restored  to  health/ 

19.  Pdu-cJihenld : the  king  of  the  Bhlis,  Bhllla~rdja  : — ‘ You  have 
great  fear  of  your  enemy,  but  be  assured  that  he  will  be  destroyed  ; 
the  king  will  be  pleased  with  you,  and  all  will  love  you  ; if  there  is 
someone  ill  he  should  devote  some  time  to  the  worship  of  his  deity,  which 
will  restore  him  to  perfect  health/ 

20.  .•  a she-bixffalo,  MaM shi  Yow  lave  a quarrel 
with  your  kinsmen  ; you  are  to  suffer  from  some  discease  ; there  is  no 
remedy  save  worship  of  your  deity,  by  which  a little  relief  may  be 
obtained.^ 

21.  Sin^mordl‘cJidn-md : a she-eannibal,  Mauu^Jiya-hhnkshikd  : — 
^ You  are  to  lose  health  and  prosperity  ; your  offspring  will  never  live  ; if 
you  ask  about  anyono^s  sickness  that  is  due  to  failure  to  worship  your 
deity,  but  if  you  will  heartily  adore  him  there  will  be  some  relief.'’ 

22.  Sit;pd-Sdn-ji : i\iQ  golden  mountain,  swarna  par  vat  a : — ^ All 
have  enmity  with  you,  even  your  relatives  are  against  you  and  you  are 
fond  of  quarrels ; there  is  also  fear  of  illness,  which  is  due  to  your 
troubling  a woman  ; should  you  agree  with  her,  there  will  be  no  fear 

of  it.^ 

23.  Sdi‘ldm6  (2nd)  : Batuka-Bhairava,  the  deity  Bhairava  : — ^ You 
have  prosperity,  servants,  and  quadrupeds  ; your  desire  will  be  fulfilled  ; 
should  there  be  anyone  sick  in  the  family,  it  is  due  to  his  committing 
some  sin  in  a temple,  and  that  can  be  removed  by  the  worship  of  your 

deity.^ 

21.  Mai-hhd-ne-cho  : a parrot,  totd  or  mwd  There  will  be  a 
quarrel ; you  will  have  to  suffer  much  by  sickness,  which  is  due  to  your 
impurity  in  the  god^s  service  : you  should  worship  your  deity  steadfastly, 
then  you  will  get  some  relief.’ 

25.  Gi-ling^td:  a steed  : — ^ You  are  to  lose  wealth  ; you  frequent 
thesocietv  of  the  wicked,  spend  money  in  bad  ways  ; there  is  no  remedy 
but  to  worship  your  deity,  without  whose  favour  you  wilbnot  be  success* 

ful/ 

26.  Nydn’ld-du'tJioh  : a mariner  or  sailor  ^ You  will  fail  in 
your  business  and  have  no  hope  of  success  at  all;  there  is  risk  to  health, 
but  if  you  worship  your  deity  you  will  get  a little  relief  / 
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27.  SJiyd-hd-hhyi : a hunting-dog  The  king  is  against  you  • 
your  friends  act  like  enemies  ; should  there  be  someone  ill,  lie  will  "have 
o suffer  much  and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy  bub  to  worship  your 
deity,  by  which  you  will  get  a little  relief.  ^ 

•*  peacock,  mayuva  : — 'You  have  a dispute 
with  your  kinsmen;  your  mind  is  full  of  anxiety ; loss  of  money  and 
honour  IS  impending ; all  are  against  you,  so  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
worship  your  deity  heartily.^  ^ 

29.  Chhdng-nd-dar-z4 : the  deity  Kala-bhairava  ' Fortune  is  to 

laarvest,  get  good  servants  and 
qu^rupeds ; if  there  is  anjone  ill  m the  family,  then  he  will  be  restor- 
ed to  perfect  health  by  worship  of  his  deity. 

befulfille<i®tr  ’’-lf’l®  yonr  desires  will 

be  tulhlled,  you  will  be  blessed  with  many  sons  ; the  kino*  will  favour 

you,  and  your  enemies  will  not  succeed  in  troubling  you."  ^ 

Dung : conch-shell  : shanhha  : — 

lyha-roh  .•  a crow,  hdka,  hawwd  .*•— 

Gct/H’ kciT-bo  : the  jVIanas-lake,  l\£ana-sarovara  : 

all  three  of  good  omen . 

CMng-tah  ; the  lion,  nnlm  .-—a  bad  omen. 

Md-pdng-fum-ehhS : a sacred  lake,  Mana-talai'.— a good  omen. 
CMok-ten-ndh-p6 ; a black  temple;  Kdld-mandira  :~a,\)aA 

37.  vehicle  of  Vishnu,  garura,  Vishnu-  ratha 

Teu  : a monkey,  bandar,  vdnara  ;■— « 

T mg' rung  : a wheel,  cJiahra  — 

Nrisma 

all  three  good  omens. 

Ghydng-M-ro-fanmd  : a lion,  sinha  : 

42.  Nad~pd : disease,  fogdvddha  : — 
both  bad  omens. 

Siitgh6  : a lion  .* — a good  one. 

Bong-hu  : a camel,  2istraJi^,  unt  .-—a  very  bad  one. 

Chhot-kang  : A small  temple  to  the  Buddhas  made  on  the 
roof  of  the  home.* — a good  omen. 

Chhumzt  : a cascade,  jaladhdrd  .-—a  fairly  good  one. 

Nar-hu  ; the  fire,  Agni  : — a very  good  one. 

Men-nU-pd  .*  the  smoke,  dkumah,  dMwdn  .-—a  bad  one. 

Dhan'gyut’gibd  : a cow,  gdya,  gauh  : — 

Bubd:  a ram,  mdslidi  kJidru  : — 
both  good  omens. 
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Legends  in  Bashahr, 


The  ruling  family  of  Bashahr  is,  according  to  the  Shdstras,  held  to 
be  of  divine  origin,  and  the  Lamaic  theory  is  that  each  Raja  of  Bashahr 
is  at  his  death  re-incarnated  as  the  Guru  Lama  or  Guru  of  the  Lamas, 
who  is  understood  to  be  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet.  There  is  also 
another  curious  legend  attached  to  the  Bashahr  family.  For  61  gener- 
ations each  Raja  had  only  one  son  and  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for 
the  boy  to  be  sent  away  to  a village  and  not  be  seen  by  his  father  until 
his  hair  was  cut  for  the  first  time  in  his  sixth  year.  The  idea  that  the 
first-born  son  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  his  father^’s  life  is  not  confined 
to  Bashahr.  Both  these  legends  originate  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metem- 
psychosis, which  is  prevalent  in  the  hills  of  the  North-East  Punjab  anrl 
indeed  throughout  these  Provinces. 
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Section  3. — Jainism. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  reproduced  from  Sir  Denzil  Ibhetson^s 
Census  Report  of  1883  because  they  illustrate  the  position  of 
Jainism  at  that  time.  Like  Sikhism  it  was  rapidly  falling  into  the 
position  of  a mere  sect  of  Hinduism.  Like  the  Sikh,  the  orthodox 
Jain  intermarries  with  Hindus,  especially  with  the  Vaishnavas,i  and 
apparently  he  does  so  on  equal  terms,  there  being  no  tendency  to  form 
a hypergamous  Jain  group  taking  brides  from  Vaishnavas  or  other 
Hindus  but  not  giving  their  daughters  in  return,  on  the  model  of  the 
Kesdhari  Sikhs  described  in  Vol.  II,  p.  353  infra  : — 

The  affinities  of  the  Jain  Religion. — The  position  which  the 
Jain  religion  occupies  with  reference  to  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  has 
much  exercised  the  minds  and  pens  of  scholars,  some  looking  upon  it  as 
a relic  of  Buddhism,  while  other  and  I believe  far  weightier  authorities 
class  it  as  a Hindu  sect.  In  favour  of  this  latter  view  we  have,  among 
others,  the  deliberate  opinions  of  Horace  Wilson  and  H.  T.  Colebrooke, 
who  fully  discuss  the  question  and  the  arguments  on  either  side.  The 
latter  concludes  that  the  Jains  ^ constitute  a sect  of  Hindus,  differing: 

« • ' O 

indeed  from  the  rest  in  some  very  important  tenets,  but  following  in 
other  respects  a similar  practice,  and  maintaining  like  opinions  and 
observances  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  religion  and  of  its 
affinities  with  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  two  rival  creeds  may  be  left 
to  scholars.  We  have  seen  how  much  of  Hindu  belief  and  practice  has 
been  intermingled  with  the  teachings  of  Buddha  as  represented  by  the 
northern  school  of  his  followers ; and  it  is  probable  that,  had  Buddhism 
survived  as  a distinct  religion  in  India  side  by  side  with  Brahminism,  the 
admixture  would  have  been  infinitely  greater.  On  the  other  hand, 
modern  Hinduism  has  probably  borrowed  much  of  its  esoteric  doctrines 
from  Buddhism.  It  is  certain  that  Jainism,  while  Hindu  in  its  main 
outlines,  includes  many  doctrines  which  lean  towards  those  of  Buddha  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  it  represents  a compromise  which  sprang  into 
existence  during  the  struggle  between  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  and  the 
decay  of  the  latter,  and  that  as  Rhys  Davids  says  ' the  few  Buddhists 
who  were  left  in  India  at  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  Kashmir  in 
the  l^th  century  preserved  an  ignoble  existence  by  joining  the  Jain  sect, 
and  by  adopting  the  principal  tenets  as  to  caste  and  ceremonial  ob- 
servations of  the  ascendant  Hindu  creeds.^ 

But  as  to  its  present  position,  as  practised  in  the  Punjab  at  least, 
with  reference  to  the  two  faiths  in  their  existing  shape,  I conceive  that 

1 Speaking  roughly  the  mixed  group  may  be  said  to  be  the  Bhabvas  or  the  main  body 
of  that  caste  in  Hoshiarpur.  The  present  writer  is  now  inclined  to  think  that  the 
account  of  the  Bhabras  alluded  to  on  page  81  of  Vol.  II  gives  a clue  to  the  history 
of  the  caste.  The  Bhabras  were  originally  Jains,  recruited  from  Oswal  and  Khandilwal 
Banias.  Thty  were  reinforced  by  SiTcTis  or  Saraogis  from  the  Aggarwtils.  As  a title  of 
some  dignity  and  antiquity  Bhabra  came  to  be  applied  to  and  assumed  by  the  Oswal, 
Khandilwal,  Aggarwal  and  any  other  Bania  group  whether  orthodox  Jains  or  unorthodox, 
or  not  Jains  at  all  but  Vaishnavas. 

2 Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  account  of  the  Jains  of  Canara,  one  of  their  present  head* 
quarters,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  their  high  priest,  says;  ‘‘The  Jains  are  frequently 
confounded  by  the  Brahmans  who  follow  the  Vedas  with  the  worshippers  of  Ruddha,  but  this 
arises  from  the  pride  of  ignorance.  So  far  are  the  Jains  from  acknowledging  Buddha 
as  their  teacher,  that  they  do  not  think  that  he  is  now  even  a.  devata,  but  allege  that  he 
is  undergoing  various  low  metamorphoses  as  a punishment  for  his  errors/’ 
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there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  I believe  that  Jainism  is  now  as 
near  akin  to  Hinduism  as  is  the  creed  of  the  Sikhs,  and  that  both  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  than  varieties  of  the  parent  Hindu  faith  ; 
probably  wider  departures  from  the  original  type  than  are  Yaisbnavism 
and  Saivism,  but  nol  so  wide  as  many  other  sects  which,  being  small 
and  unimportant,  are  not  generally  regarded  as  separate  religions.  As 
a fact  the  Punjab  Jains  strenuously  insist  upon  their  being  good 
Hindus.  I have  testimony  to  this  effect  from  the  Bhabras  of  two 
districts  in  which  every  single  Bhabra  is  returned  as  a Jain  ; and  an 
Agarwal  Bania,  an  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  and  a leading  member 
of  the  Jain  Community  in  Dehli,  the  Punjab  head-quarters  of  the  religion, 
writes:  Ylains  (Saraogis^  area,  branch  of  Hindus,  and  only  differ  in 
some  religious  observances.  They  are  not  Buddhists.’  Indeed  the  very 
word  Buddhist  is  unknown  to  the  great  ])arteven  of  the  educated  natives 
of  the  Province,  who  are  seldom  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a religion. 

I think  the  fact  that,  till  the  disputes  regarding  the  Saraogi 
procession  at  Hehli  stirred  up  ill-feeling  between  the  two  parties,  the 
Hindu  (Vaishnava)  and  Jain  (Saraogi)  Biinias  used  to  intermarry 
freely  in  that  great  centre  of  the  Jain  faith,  and  still  do  intermarry  in 
other  districts,  is  piacticaliy  decisive  as  to  the  ligld  in  which  the  peojde 
themselves  regard  the  affinities  of  the  two  religions.  I cannot  believe 
that  the  members  of  a caste  which,  like  the  Ranias,  is  more  than 
ordinarily  strict  in  its  observance  of  all  caste  rules  and  distinctions  and 
of  the  social  and  ceremonial  restrictions  which  Hinduism  imposes  upon 
them,  standing  indeed  in  this  respect  second  only  to  the  Brahmans 
themselves,  would  allow  their  daughters  to  marry  the  followers  of  a 
religion  which  they  looked  upon  as  alien  to  their  own  I have  already 
explained  how  elastic  the  Hindu  religion  is,  and  what  wdde  diversity  it 
admits  of  under  the  cloak  of  sect;  and  I rhaU  presently  show  that 
Sikhism  is  no  bar  to  iutermarriaore.  But  Sikhism  is  only  saved  from 
being  a Hindu  sect  by  its  political  history  and  importance ; while 
Buddhism  is  so  utterly  repugnant  to  Hinduism  in  all  its  leading  charac- 
teristics, that  any  approach  to  it,  at  any  rate  in  the  direction  of  its 
social  or  sacerdotal  institutions,  would  render  communion  impossible. 
Even  in  Lahul,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  are  so 
intermingled  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  »rhere  the  one  begins  and  the 
other  ends,  intermarriage  is  unheard  of.  L shall  briefly  describe  the 
leading  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Jains  ; and  I think  the  description 
will  of  itself  almost  suffice  to  show  that  Jainism  is,  if  not  purely  a Hindu 
sect,  at  any  rate  nearer  to  that  religion  than  to  the  creed  of  Buddha.^ 

It  is  true  that  in  Rijputaua  considerable  animosity  prevails  between  the  Hindus 
and  the  Jains,  There  is  a saying  that  “ it  is  better  to  jump  into  a well  than  to  pass  a 
Jain  ascetic  on  the  road;”  and  another:  “A  Hindn  had  better  be  overtahen  by  a wild 
elephant  than  take  refuge  in  a Jain  temple;  and  he  may  not  run  through  the  shadow  of 
it,  even  to  escape  a tiger.^^  So  too,  many  of  the  later  Vaishnava  scriptures  are  very 
bitter  against  the  errors  of  the  Jains.  But  hatred  of  the  fiercest  kind  between  the  rival 
sects  >.f  the  same  faith, is  not  unknown  to  history  • and  at  one  time  Jainism  was  the 
dominant  belief  over  a considerable  part  of  India.  In  Gujardt  (Bombay),  on  the  other 
band,  the  partition  between  Hindu  and  Jain  is  of  the  very  narrowest  description,  and 
cases  are  not  uncom^mon  in  which  intermarriage  between  the  two  sections  takes  place. 
The  bride,  when  with  her  Jain  husband,  performs  the  household  ceremonies  according 
to  the  ritual  of  that  form  of  religion,  and  on  the  frequent  occasions  ^ hen  she  has  to 
make  a temporary  sojourn  at  the  paternal  abode,  she  reverts  to  t he  rites  of  her 
ancestors,  as  performed  before  her  marriage/* Census  Re'port. 
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The  tenets  of  the  Jains. — The  chief  objects  of  Jain  reverence 
are  twenty-four  beatified  saints  called  Arhats  or  Tirthankars, 
who  correspond  with  the  Buddhas  of  the  northern  Buddhists  and  of 
Vedantic  Hinduism,  but  are  based  upon  the  final  beatitude  of  the 
Hindus  rather  than  upon  the  final  absorption  preached  by  Buddha, 
and  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Gautamic  leg-end,  of  even 
the  broad  outlines  of  which  the  Punjab  Jains  are  entirely  ig-norant. 
Of  these  saints,  the  first,  Rishabnath,  the  twenty-third,  Parasnath, 
and  the  twenty-fourth,  Mahavir,  are  the  only  ones  of  whom  we 
hear  much  ; while  of  these  three  again  Parasnath  is  chiefly  venerated. 
Rishabnath  is  supposed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  is  wor- 
shipped in  that  capacity  at  his  temple  in  the  south-west  of  Mew  ar  by 
Hindus  and  .Tains  in  common  J But  besides  these  saints,  the  Jains, 
unlikeHhe  Buddhists,  recoe^nise  the  whole  Hindu  i antheon,  includincr 
the  Puranic  heroes,  as  divine  and  fit  objects  of  worship,  though  in 
subordination  to  the  great  saints  already  mentioned,  and  place  their 
images  in  their  temples  side  by  side  with  those  of  their  Arhats.  They 
have  indeed  added  to  the  absurdities  of  the  Hindu  Olympus,  and  re- 
cognise ^64  Indras  and  22  Devis.  They  revere  serpents  and  the  Jingaw 
or  Priapus,  and  in  many  parts  ordinarily  worshiji  in  Hindu  temples  as 
well  as  in  their  own.^  Like  the  Huddhists  they  deny  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Hindu  Vedas  ; but  unlike  them  they  recognise  the  authority 
of  those  writings,  rejecting  only  such  portions  of  them  as  prescribe  sacri- 
fice and  the  sacred  fire,  both  of  which  institutions  they  condemn  as 
being  inimical  to  animal  life.  Like  the  Buddhists  they  deny  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  purification  from  sin  by  alms  and  ceremonies,  and  reject 
the  Hindu  worship  of  the  Sun  and  of  fire  except  at  weddings,  initia- 
tions, and  similar  ceremonies,  where  they  subordinate  their  objections 
to  the  necessity  of  employing  Brahmans  as  ministrants.  JJie  monastic 
system  and  celibate  priesthood  of  the  Buddhists  are  wholly  unknow  n 
to  them,  and  they  have,  like  the  Hindus,  a regular  order  of  ascetic 
devotees  who  perform  no  priestly  functions  ; while  their  parohif'i  or 
familj’  priests,  and  the  ministrants  who  officiate  in  tlieir  temples  and 
conduct  the  ceremonial  of  their  weddings,  fun<*rals,  and  the  like,  must 
necessarily  be  Brahmans,  and,  since  Jain  Brahmans  are  practically  un- 
known, are  always  Hindus.®  'rhe  idols  of  the  Jain  saints  are  not 
daily  bathed,  dressed,  and  fed,  as  are  the  Hindu  idols  ; and  if  fruits  are 
presented  to  them  it  is  not  as  food,  but  as  an  offering  and  mark  of 

' Gautama  Buddha  is  also  said  by  the  Hindus  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnn  who 
came  to  delude  the  wicked  j but  the  Buddhists  of  course  strenuously  deny  the  assertion. 

2 In  Upper  India  the  ritual  in  use  is  often  intermixed  with  formula?  from  the 
Tantras,  and  belonging  more  properly  to  the  Saiva  and  Sakta  worship.  Images  of  the 
Bhairavas  and  Bhairavis,  the  tierce  attendants  on  Siva  and  Kali,  take  their  place  in  Jain 

'temples;  and  at  suitable  seasons  the  Jains  equally  with  the  Hindus  address  their  adoration 
to  Sarasvati  and  Dev^i.”  At  Mount  Abu  several  of  the  ancient  Jain  inscriptions  begin  with 
invocations  to  Siva.  (Wilson’s  Sindu  Sects. ) 

3 Horace  Wilson  observes  that  this  fact  “ is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  doctrine 
and  example  of  the  Arhats,  who  performed  no  rites,  either  vicariously  or  for  themselves, 
and  gave  no  instructions  as  to  their  observance.  It  shows  also  the  true  character 
of  this  form  of  faith,  that  it  was  a departure  from  establishe  I practices,  the  observance 
of  which  was  held  by  the  Jain  teachers  to  be  matter  of  indifference,  and  which  none 
of  any  credit  would  consent  to  regulate ; the  laity  were  therefore  left  to  their  forinei 
priesthood  as  far  as  outward  ceremonies  were  concerned.” 


Ibbetion, 
§ 255. 
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respect.  The  Jains,  unlike  the  Buddhists,  observe  in  theory  the  twelve 
Sanskaras  or  ceremonies  of  purification  prescribed  by  the  Hindu 
creed  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  a male,  though  in  both  religions 
many  of  them  are  commonly  omitted  ; but  they  reject  the  Hindu 
Sraddhas  or  rites  for  the  repose  of  the  spirit  Their  ceremonial  at 
weddings  and  their  disposal  o£  the  dead  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Hindus  and  differ  from  those  of  the  Buddhists  ; and,  unlike  the  latter, 
they  follow  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  calling  in  learned  Brahmans 
as  its  exponents  in  case  of  disput<^s.^  The  .Tains  observe  with  the 
greatest  strictness  all  the  rules  and  distinctions  of  caste  which  are^  so 
repugnant  to  Buddhism,  and  many  if  not  all  'wear  the  Brahminical 
thread;  in  the  Punjab  the  religion  is  prachh^ally  confined  to  the 
mercantile  or  Vaisya  castes,  and  considerable  diiliculty  is  made  about 
admittincf  members  of  other  castes  as  proselytes.  Their  rules  about 
intermarriage  and  the  remarriage  of  '.\idows  n.re  no  less  strict  than 
those  of  their  Hindu  brethren,  with  whom  they  marry  freely.  'Hie 
extravagant  reverence  for  relics  which  is  so  marked  a feature  of  Buddhism 
is  whollv  unknown  to  the  Jains,  who  agree  with  the  Hindus  in  their 
veneration  for  the  cow.  They  carry  the  reverence  for  animal  life,  which 
is  taught  by  the  Hindu  and  pra(!tised  by  the  Buddhist,  to  an  absurd  ex- 
tent ; their  devotees  carry  a brush  with  which  they  sweep  their  path,  are 
forbidden  to  move  about  or  eat  when  the  sun  is  down  or  to  drink  water 
without  straining,  and  many  of  them  wear  a clotli  over  their  mouths, 
lest  they  should  tread  upon,  swallow,  or  inhale  an  insect  or  otlier  living 
thing.2  Indeed  some  of  them  extend  the  objection  to  taking  life  to 
planL  and  flowers.  ^ To  abstain  fro  n slaughter  is  the  high^^st  p?rfec- 
tion  ; to  kill  any  living  thing  is  sin.^  The  Jains,  unlike  the  Binldhists, 
observe  all  the  Hindu  fasts  and  attend  the  Hindu  places  of  pilgrimage  ; 
though  they  also  have  holy  places  of  their  own,  the  most  important 
being  the  mountain  of  Samet  near  Pachete  in  the  hills  between  Bengal 
and  Behar,  which  was  the  scene  of  Parasnath^s  liberation  from  earthly 
life,  the  village  of  Papauri,  also  in  Behar,  where  the  Arliat  Vard- 
dhamana  departed  from  this  world,  and  the  great  Jain  temples  on  Mount 
Abu  in  Rajputana  and  Mount  Girinar  in  Kathiawar.  In  no  case  do 
they  make  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places  of  Buddhism 

I have  been  able  to  collect  but  little  information  about  the  actual 
practice  of  the  .Tain  religion  by  the  mass  of  its  modern  followers,  as 
distinguished  from  its  doctrines  and  ceremonials  set  forth  in  the  scriptuies 
of  the^faith.  The  Jains,  and  particularly  the  orthodox  or  Digambara 
sect,  are  singularly  reticent  in  the  matter;  wh.ile  the  religion  being 
almost  whollv  confined  to  the  trading  classes,  and  very  largely  to  cities, 
has  not  come  under  the  observation  of  the  Settlement  Ofl^cers  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  so  large  a part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  people. 
But  the  Jains  are  the  most  generally  educated  class  in  the  Punjab^  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  religmn  has  preserved  its  original  forni  compara- 
tively unaltered.  Horace  Wilson,  however,  says  of  the  Jain  Jatii  or 

1 See  Bombay  High  Court  rulings  Bfiagwnn,  Das  Tejmal  v.  Eajmal,  X (1878), 

pp.  241  et  seq.,  and  rulings  there  quoted.  But  see  also  Privy  Council  case  Singh 

Lai  V Dakho  and  Marari,  Indian  Law  Reports,  I,  Al’aliabad  (1876-78),  pp.  688  et  seq. 

2 Elphinatone  says  that  the  Budahist  priests  also  observe  all  these  precautions ; but 
I think  the  statement  must  he  mistaken. 
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ascetics  : — ^ Some  of  them  may  be  simple  enthusiasts  ; many  uf  them^ 
however,  are  knaves,  and  the  reputation  which  they  enjoy  all  over  India 
as  skilful  magicians  is  nob  very  favourable  to  their  general  character  ; 
they  are  in  fact  not  unfrequently  charlatans,  pretending  ^to  skill  in 
palmistry  and  necromancy,  dealing  in  empirical  therapeutics  and  dabbl- 
ing in  chemical  or  rather  alchemical  manipulations/ 

Since  these  paragraphs  were  written  not  only  has  a great  deal 
more  knowledge  of  Jainism  and  its  teaching  been  acquired  by  European 
scholarship,  but  the  Jains  themselve  have  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
displayed  considerable  intellectual  activity.  Whatever  the  causes  of 
this  may  be,  and  one  of  them  at  least  has  been  the  stimulus  of  contact 
with  western  inquiry  and  thought,  it  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  new  groups  or  the  revival  of  old  groups  under  new  names  or  the 
adaptation  of  old  names  to  new  ideals.  The  attempt  to  describe  the 
Jains  as  a caste  and  to  unravel  their  sects  made  in  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
340-9  infra,  fails  because  Jainism,  like  all  other  living  creeds,  is  in  a 
state  of  flux.  Recently  the  Sthanakwasi  group  has  come  to  the 
front.  In  1901  the  term  Thanakwasi  was  returned  as  a mere  synonym 
of  sadh-mdrgi  or  Dhundia,  an  ascetic  of  extreme  orthodoxy. ^ But  the 
Sthanakwasis  now  number  22  per  cent,  of  the  Jain  population  of  the 
Punjab,  and  are  classed  by  Pandit  Ilari  Kishan  Kaul,  C.  I.  E.,  as  a branch 
of  the  Swetdmbaras  quite  distinct  from  the  Dhundias.-  Ibbetson,  who 
does  not  allude  to  the  Sthanakwasi,  thus  describes  the  Dhundias  : — 
A more  modern  sect  is  the  Dhundia,  so  called  because  its  followers 
were  persecuted  by  the  orthodox  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
ruins  or  dhund.  It  was  with  these  ascetics  that  the  j)raetice  of  hanging 
a cloth  or  'paiti  before  the  mouth  originated  ; and  the  Terahpanthis 
and  Dhundias^  carry  their  regard  for  animals  to  extremes,  teaching  that 
no  living  thing  should  be  interfered  with,  that  a cat  should  be  permitted 
to  catch  a mouse,  or  a snake  to  enter  the  cradle  of  a child.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Dhundias  are  wholly  celibate  ascetics,  and  include  no 
laity.  They  altogether  renounce  idols,  and  call  those  who  venerate 
them  pujdri  or  ‘ worshippers."’  They  are,  I believe,  confined  to  the 
Swetambara  section,  the  Digambaras  laughing  at  the  cloth,  as  breeding 
more  insects  in  the  mouth  than  it  prevents  from  entering  it."’"’  By 
pujdri  may  have  been  meant  pujera.  The  priests  of  the  Dhundias  are 
called  puj  or  sri  piij . 

Glassification  of  the  Jain  sects  and  orders. 

Sir  Edward  Maclagan  suggested  the  following  classification  of  the 
Jain  sects  : — 

Digambara  ...  Tera-panthi  J 

Bis-panthi  > Mandirpanthi  or  Pu- 
Swetambara  ) jari. 

Swetambara  ,,,  Dhundia  Baistola 'J 

Tera-panthi  j Dhundia. 

^ Vol.  Ill,  p,  343  infra. 

^ Pb.  Census  Rep.,  1911,  § 229. 

^ This  should  read  “ Tera-panthi  sect  of  the  Dhund  las.^^ 
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But,  putting  aside  the  non-idolatrous  Sthanakwasis  and  Dhundias,^ 
the  idol-worshipping  Jains  may  be  tentatively  classified  as  follows  : — 

I.  Digambara,  ‘ sky-clad  or  naked,  or  perhaps  tawny  clothed. 
I'his.  according  to  Ibbetson,  is  the  orthodox  sect,  and  has  preserved  the 
religion  in  more  of  its  original  ])urity  than  have  the  Swetambara. 
The  idols  of  the  Digambara  are  naked,  their  ascetics  are  supposcni  to 
reject  clothing,  though  now-a-days  they  wear  coloured  raiment,  only 
throwing  it  aside  when  they  receive  or  eat  food,  and  they  hold  that  no 
woman  can  attain  salvation. 

The  Digambaras  include  two  great  sub-sects  : — 

[t)  The  Bispanthi,  who  worship  standing  before  naked  idols,  and 
refuse  to  burn  lamps  before  them.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
what  is  the  difference  between  this  distinction  and  that 
into  Digambaras  and  Swetambaras.  Horace  Wilson 
notes  that  the  Bispanthis  are  said  by  some  to  be  the 
orthodox  Digambaras,  of  whom  the  Terahpanthis  are  a 
dissenting  branch 

[ii)  The  Terapanthi,  who  clothe  their  idols,  worship  seated, 
burn  lamps  before  them,  but  present  no  flowers  or  fresh 
fruit  to  them,  holding  it  to  be  a sin  to  take  away  even 
vegetable  life,  though  they  will  cat  vegetables  if  anybody 
will  give  them  ready  cut  and  prepared  for  cooking. 

II.  The  Swetambara  or  white- clothed,  whose  idols  are  clothed 
in  white,  as  are  their  ascetics,  except  perhaps  in  the  last  stage  which 
few  if  any  attain,  and  women  are  capable  of  beatitude ; indeed  they 
believe  the  19th  Arhat  to  have  been  a woman,  and  so  represent  her  in 
many  of  their  temples. 

The  Swetambara  have  no  recognised  suo-sects,  but  their  ascetics 
generally  known  as  sddhus  appear  to  have  a special  sub-division 
called  Sambegi  or  Samegi.  T\iesdd//iis  form  a superior  order  or  the 
superior  degree  in  an  order,  the  fat'is  being  an  inferior  order  or 
novitiates  in  the  order  in  which  the  sddhn  holds  the  higher  degree.^ 

The  Digambaras  also  have  ascetics,  called  mnni^  who  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  sddhus,  described  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  34-1  infra.  In  both 
of  these  main  sects  the  laity  is  or  ought  to  be  called  Saraogi,^  the  more 

1 Including  {i)  tlie  Tera-panthi  sect  whicli  will  not  interfere  with  anything  living, 
but  not  interfere  with  a cat  catching  a mouse,  and  so  on  ; and  {ii)  the  Baistola  who  go  a 
step  further  and  will  interfere  to  protect  one  animal  against  another. 

2 Mr.  Fagan  also  affirms  that  the  Bispanthi  are  the  more  orthodox.  They  are  di- 
vided into  4 sub-sects — Nandi,  Sain,  Singh  and  Bir  called  after  the  names  of  their  Atj— 
according  to  him  : Pb.  Census  Report,  1892,  § 123.  But  these  may  be  snb-orier^. 
The  Bispanthi  reverence  the  guriX,  the  24  Arhats  and  the  Shastras. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Tera-panthis  allow  the  Arhats  and  Shdstras,  but  refuse 
to  ackowledge  that  there  is  any  gurii  other  than  the  Shdstras  themselves,  a doctrine 
which  reminds  us  of  the  orthodox  Sikh  teaching  after  Guru  Gohind  Singh’s  installation  of 
the  sacred  QrantJi  as  the  gurii  of  the  Sikhs. 

® Cf.  Vol.  HI,  pp.  341-2. 

* Maclagan,  § 122. 

5 IbbetBon  translates  Sarawak  by  * laity  Cf.  Maclagan,  § 122. 
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honorific  term  Bhibra  bein^  resor/el  for  liyiniu  of  hio^her  gpiritual 
standing  or  priority  of  conversion. 

The  Jain  ca%te  system. 

The  doctrin*  8 which  livide  the  Digambara  from  the  Swetambara 
are  abstruse  and  as  yet  not  fully  understood,  but  the  former  hold  that 
the  4rhats  were  saints  from  birth  and  so  their  images  should  be  naked 
and  unadorned,  while  the  Svv^etambara  hold  that  they  only  a>^tained 
sanctity  on  reaching  manhood  and  so  should  be  clothed  and  decked 
with  jewels.*  The  disruption  of  the  Jain  community  will  be 
intelligible,  though  far  from  fully  explahied,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider their  philosophy,  but  before  doing  so  a brief  note  on  the  caste- 
system  of  the  Jains  may  be  usefully  intei  polated. 

According  to  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  nearly  99  per  cent,  of  the  Jains 
in  the  Punjab  belong  to  the  trading  classes  and  almost  exclusively  to 
the  Bania  and  Bhabra  castes,  the  latter  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
northern  Divisions.  I believe  that  Oswal  Banias  are  almost  without  an 
exception  Swetambara  Jains,  and  that  such  of  the  Kandelwal  Benias  and 
Bhabras  as  are  Jains  also  belong  to  this  sect.  The  Agarwal  Banias,  on 
the  other  hand,  are,  I understand,  invariably  Digambaras.  The 
Mahesri  Banias  are  seldom  if  ever  Jains.2  Mr.  Lawrence  Assistant 
Agent  to  the  Governor-Greneral  at  Mount  Abu,  to  whose  kindness  I am 
indebted  for  much  information  collected  on  the  spot  at  Ajmer,  the  great 
centre  of  Jainism  in  those  pirts,  tells  me  that  there  the  Jain.s  are  divided 
into  two  sects,  the  Digambaras  or  Saraogis,  and  the  Swetambiras  or 
Osw^ls,  and  he  confirms  the  assertion  after  repeating  his  inquiries  at 
my  request  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  ‘ Osw.il  ^ is  a tribal  and 
not  a sectarian  name,  and  is  quite  independent  of  religion  ; and  that 
the  terra  Sardogi  properly  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Jain  laity  of  what- 
ever sect.  But  the  fact  that  Oswiil  and  Swetambara  are  in  Ajmer  used 
as  synonymous  shews  how  strictly  the  tribe  .adheres  to  its  sect.  This 
erroneous  use  of  the  words  apparently  ext'uids  to  some  parts  of  the 
Punjab  The  Bhabras  of  Hushyarpur,  who  are  of  course  Swetambaras, 
state  distinctly  that  all  Jains  are  Saraogis,  themselves  included  ; but  a 
Bhabra  of  Gurdaspur  emphasized  his  assertion  that  no  AgarwB  could 
become  a Bhabra  by  pointing  out  that  the  former  were  all  Sardogis. 
On  the  other  hand  .Mr  Wilson  writes  that  in  Sirsa  on  the  Rajputana 
border,  the  words  Oswal  and  Saraogi,  which  according  to  Afr.  Lawrence 
express  in  Ajmer  the  two  poles  of  Jainism,  are  ^ used  as  almost  con* 
vertible  terms.^  fChe  matter  seems  to  need  clearing  up.  The  real  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Agarwals  belong  so  invariably  to  the  Digambara  and 
Oswals  to  the  Swetambara  sect,  that  the  term  Osw.il  is  used  for  the 
latter  while  Saraogi  is  applied  to  the  former  and  more  orthodox  sect 
only.^  There  is  a local  tradition  that  Parasnath,  the  probable  founder 
of  the  Swetambara  sect,  was  an  Oswal  of  Osia  or  Osnagar  in  Jodhpur^ 

1 Maclagau,  ^ 122. 

2 The  very  term  Mahesri  denotes  that  they  are  Vaishnava  Hindus:  H.  A,  R. 

3 So  in  Sindh  and  vliijarat  the  tribal  name  Mahesri  is  used  to  distingpuish  Hindu 
from  Jain  Banias. 

P 


Ibbetson, 
§ 259. 
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the  place  from  which  the  Oswals  take  their  name  ; hut  the  Jain  scrip- 
tures say  that  he  was  born  at  Benares  and  died  in  Behar/^ 

The  same  authority  points  out  that  the  Swetambara  and  Digambara 
do  not  intermarry,  and  the  Bhabras  do  not  intermarry  with  Saraogisd 
But  the  Swetambara  and  Dhundia  are  said  to  intermarry.2  These  res- 
trictions are  purely  sectarian,  but  they  may  well  be  accentuated  by  tribal 
distinctions.  However  this  may  be  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jains  does 
not  appear  to  have  relaxed  their  caste  system  but  to  have  introduced  into 
it  new  restrictions  on  intermarriage.  The  Jain  tenets  have  however 
had  other  important  social  consequences.  Not  only  is  monogamy  the 
general  rule,  but  the  survivor  of  a married  couple  should  not  marry 
again  and  this  ideal  is  tollowed  to  some  extent  by  Hindus  in  the  whole 
south-eastern  Punjab.  Women  also  hold  a better  position  in  Jainism 
than  they  do  in  most  Hindu  castes. 

T/ie  Jam  philosophy. 

Jainism,  like  Buddhism,  is  a monastic  religion  which  denies  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas  and  is  regarded  by  the  Brahmans  as  lieretical. 
The  Jains  comprise  a laity  and  a monastic  order,  and  are  also  <llvided 
into  two  great  sub-sects,  the  Swetambaras  or  ‘ White-robes  \ and  the 
Digambaras  or  ^ Sky-clad  ^ as  the  monks  ol‘  the  latter  went  about  naked 
until  the  Muhammadans  compelled  them  to  adopt  a loin  cloth.  Their 
dogmatic  differences  are  trivial,  and  they  differ  more  in  conduct. 

Jainism  goes  back  to  a very  remote  period  and  to  those  })rimitive 
currents  of  religious  and  metaph}<sical  speculation  which  gav  rise 
to  the  oldest  philosophies  of  the  Sankhya  and  Yoga,  and  also  to  Bud- 
dhism, but  vt^hile  it  shares  in  the  theoretical  pessimism  of  those  systems 
and  in  liberation,  their  practical  ideal,  it  realises  their  principles  in  a 
different  way.  Life  in  the  world,  perpetuated  by  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul,  is  regarded  as  essentially  bad  and  painful,  and  our  aim 
must  be  to  put  an  end  to  it.  This  will  be  attained  when  we  attain 
to  right  knowledge.  Like  Sankhya  and  Voga,  Jainism  recognises  a 
dualism  of  matter  and  soul.  Souls  are  principally  all  alike  substances 
(monads)  characterized  by  intelligence,  connexion  with  matter  caus- 
ing the  differences  actually  in  them.  Matter  is  a something  capable 
of  becoming  anything,  as  in  the  Sankhya.  But  Jainism  has  worked 
out  these  general  metaphysical  principles  on  its  own  lines,  upon  ani- 
mistic ideas  and  popular  notions  of  a cruder  and  more  primitive 
character  than  the  Sankhya,  which  adopted  Brahinanical  ideas.  Jain- 
ism being  like  Buddhism  originally  an  order  of  monks  outside  the 
pale  of  Brahmanism  has  often  been  confounded  with  it,  but  it  re- 
jects the  Buddhist  views  that  all  things  are  transitory  and  that  there 
is  no  absolute  or  permanent  Being.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  Buddhism, 
for  the  canons  of  the  latter  sect  speak  of  the  rival  sect  under  its  old 
name  of  Nigantha^  and  of  Nataputta,  an  epithet  of  the  last  Jain 
prophet,  Vardhamana  Mahavira,  its  leader  in  Buddha's  time.  Maha- 
vira  indeed  was  probably  somewhat  older  than  Buddha.  He  was 
not  however  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  no  such  traditions  as  make 

1 Yol.  II,  p.  81  infra. 

2 Th.y  p.  349. 

s Sanskr.  Nirgrantha.  For  what  follows  J acobFs  art.  in  the  Eneyclopadia  of 
Religion  and  Rthict  has  been  freely  dravm  upon. 
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Buddha  the  author  of  a new  religion  are  preserved  of  him  He 
ollowed  an  established  faith,  became  a monk  and  in  twelve  years 
attained  perfect  knowledge  (kev^la).  His  predecessor  Parshva  the 
last  but  one  of  the  Tirthankaras,  has  better  claims  to  be  considered 
the  founder  of  Jainism.  He  died  250  years  before  ]\ [aha vira.  Hi- 
predecessor.  Arishtaneini,  IS  said  to  have  died  8 1.000  years  before  the 
latter  s mrvana  and  so  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a historical  per- 
sonage. He  was  the  22nd  Tirthankara  and  is  connected  wi’h  Krishna 
by  relationship  in  the  legend. 

<T  abstruse.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  of  the 

Indehniteness  of  Being  ' which  is  upheld  by  a very  strange  dialectical 
method  called  SyadvAda  to  which  the  .Jains  attach  so  much  import- 
ance that  it  is  frequently  used  as  a synonym  for  the  Jain  system 
icseir. 


Supplementary  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  nayas  or  wavs 

o expressing  the  nature  of  things.  All  these  are  one-sided  and  contain 
but  a part  of  the  truth. 


t rii  2,11  things,  dravj/a  or  substances,  are  (li\  ided  into 

lifeless,  ajtvakdya,  and  Mives  " or  ' souls, Tlie  former  com- 
prise akdsa,  two  subtle  substances,  dharma  and  adharma  and 

matter,  pudgala.  Space  affords  room  for  souls  and  matter  to  subsi.st 
dharma  enables  then  to  move  or  be  mo\ed,  adharma  to  rest.  In 
primitive  speculation  the  two  latter  terms  seem  to  have  denoted  the 
two  invisible  flmds^  which  cause  sin  (pdpa)  and  merits  (punya),  respec- 
tively Space  again  is  divided  into  /oMHsa,  occupied  by  the  world  of 
things  and  its  negative,  the  absolute  void.  Dharma  and  adharma  ure 
co-extensive  with  the  world,  and  so  no  soul  or  atom  can  get  beyond  the 
world  as  outside  it  neither  could  move  or  rest  without  their  aid.‘  Matter 
IS  eternal  and  consists  of  atoms,  but  it  is  indeterminate  in  its  nature 
and  may  become  anything,  as  earth,  fire  etc. 


TU  matter  are  the  souls,  which  are  infinite  in  Dumber. 

The  whole  world  is  literally  filled  with  them.  Thev  are  substances 
and,  as  such,  eternal,  but  are  not  of  definite  size;  contracting  or 
expanding  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  body  in  which  they  are 
incorporated  for  the  time  being.  Their  characteristic  is  iutellit^ence 
which  may  be  obscured  but  never  destroyed.  They  are  of  two  kinds 
mundane  (samsdnn)  and  liberated  (m.uMa).  The  former  are  still  snbiect 

^•11  u ^he  latter  have  accomplished  absolute  purity 

will  be  embodied  no  more,  dwell  in  perfection  at  the  top  of  the 
universe  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  worldly  affairs.  They  haye 
reached  mrvdn  ?,  nirvriti  or  rmiJcti. 


iVIofft  Jainism  is  the  evil  influence  of  l-arma. 

Watte!  is  of  two  buds,  gross  which  we  can  perceive,  and  subtle,  beyond 

is  if  our  senses.  The  latter,  for  instance,  is  that  matter  which 
ransformed  into  the  different  forms  of  harma.  Subtle  matter  ready 
to  be  transformed  mto  karma  pours  into  the  soul  by  influx  [dsravJ. 

thf  which  like  a viscous  substance  retain 

subL  m!l!  f with  it,  by  bandh^  (combination).  This 

subtle  matter  in  such  cambmatioii  is  transformed  into  the  8 kinds  of 
karma  a.niS.  forms  a kind  of  subtle  body,  karmanaaharka,  which  clings  to 
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tte  FCTtl  in  all  its  fnfnre  birfts  and  detfimines  its  individnal  lot.  But 
as  it  lias  been  caused,  so  Jcarma  in  its  turn  causes  painful  or  pleasant 
conditions  and  events  which  the  individual  must  undero'O.  Having 
thus  produced  its  due  effect,  the  karma  matter  is  purged  from  the  soul 
by  nirjard  or  * purging  off/  The  havdha  and  nirjard  processes  go  on 
simultaneously,  and  thereby  the  soul  is  forced  to  continue  its  mundane  . 
existence.  After  death  if  goes,  with  its  karmanash ariray  straightway  to 
the  place  of  its  new  birth  and  assumes  its  new  body,  contracting  or 
expanding  according  to  its  size. 

Embodied  souls  are  living  beings,  and  their  classification  is  of 
great  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  interest  to  the  Jains.  Their 
highest  duty,  parama  dharma,  being  not  to  kill  any  living  beings, 
aliinsay  they  must  learn  the  various  forms  which  life  may  possess.  The 
highest  have  five  senses,  and  such  are  the  vertebrates.  Others  may  have 
fewer,  and  the  lowest  have  only  the  sense  of  touch.  Most  insects  have 
two,  e.g.  bees  have  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight  The  higher  animals, 
men,  denizens  of  heaven,  and  the  gods  possess  in  addition  an  internal 
organ  or  mind  [manas)  and  are  therefore  rational  is  mjnin),  wliiie  the 
lower  animals  are  asamjnin.  The  Jain  notions  about  beings  with  only  one 
organ  are  in  part  peculiar  to  themselves.  As  the  four  elements  are  ani- 
mated by  souls,  so  particles  of  earth,  water  etc  , are  the  body  of  souls 
called  earth-lives,  water-lives  and  so  on  These  ele  uentary  lives  live,  die 
and  are  re-born,  in  the  same  or  another  elementary  body.  They  may  he 
gross  or  subtle,  and  the  latter  are  invisible.  The  last  class  of  one- 
organed  lives  are  plants  ; in  some  species  each  plant  is  the  body  of  one 
soul  only,  but  of  other  species  each  plant  is  an  aggi’egation  of  em- 
bodied souls  which  have  all  functions  of  life,  such  as  nutrition  and 
respiration,  in  common.  That  plants  have  souls  is  a belief  shared  by 
other  Indian  philsophies,  but  the  Jains  have  developed  this  theory  in 
a remarkable  way.  Plants  in  which  only  one  soul  is  embodied  are 
always  gross,  and  can  only  exist  in  the  habitable  world ; but  those  of 
which  each  is  a colony  of  plant-lives  may  also  be  subtle  and,  being 
invisible,  may  be  distributed  all  over  the  world.  Such  plants  are 
called  nigoda,  and  are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  souls  forming 
a very  small  cluster,  have  respiration  and  nutrition  in  common,  and 
experience  the  most  exquisite  pains.  Innumerable  nigodas  form  a 
globule,  and  with  them  the  whole  space  of  the  world  is  closely  packed, 
as  a box  is  filled  with  powder.  The  nigodas  furnish  the  supply  of 
souls  in  place  of  those  who  have  reached  nirvana.  But  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  a single  nigoda  has  sufficed  to  replace  all  the  souls  liberated 
since  the  beginningless  past  down  to  the  p^’esent,  so  the  sansdra  will 
never  be  empty  of  living  beings. 

Mundane  beings  are  also  divided  or  cross-divided  into  four  grades 
[gati),  viz.  denizens  of  hell,  animals,  men  and  gods,  into  which  beings 
are  born  according  to  their  merits  or  demerits 

the  theory  karma  being  the  key-stone  of  the  Jain  system 
merits  fuller  explanation.  The  natural  qualities  of  soul  are  jndna 
(=  g^duy  profound  reflection)  or  perfect  knowledge,  intuition  or  faith 
(darshana),  highest  bliss  and  all  kinds  of  perfections,  but  these  inborn 
qualities  are  obscured  in  mundane  souls  by  the  /tarw^-matter.  When 
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it  has  penetrated  the  soul  it  is  transformed  into  8 kinds  (praJcritt)  of 
harma  singly  or  severally  which  form  the  Jcdrnian^shanraj  just  as 
food  is  transformed  by  digestion.  These  8 kinds  include  gotra,  i e , 
that  which  determines  the  race,  caste,  family,  social  standing  &:c.  of 
the  individual  : dgnsJca,  which  determines  his  length  of  life  as  a 
hell-being,  m.an,  god  or  animal;  and  nd-ra,  which  produces  the 
various  elements  which  collectively  make  up  an  individual  existence 
e.g.  the  body  with  its  general  and  special  faculties  etc.  Each  kind 
of  kirwji  has  also  predestined  limits  of  time  within  which  it  must 
take  effect  and  be  purged  off.  Connected  with  this  theory  of  harma- 
working  is  that  of  the  six  lesligds.  The  totality  of  karma  amalgamat- 
ed by  a soul  induces  on  it  a transcendental  colour,  which  om*  eyes 
cannot  perceive.  This  is  called  leshgd,  and  it  may  be  black,  blue 
cr  grey,  which  are  bad,  and  yellow,  red  or  white,  which  are  o-ood 
^ characters  A moral  1yd  ® 


The  individual  state  of  the  soul  is  produced  bv  its  inborn  nature 
and  the  vitiating  action  of  karma^  and  this  is  its  developmental  or 
parinamiha  state.  But  there  are  other  states  which  refer  only  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  karma.  Ordinarily  karma  takes  effect  and  produces  its 
proper  results  : then  the  soul  is  in  the  andayika  state.  But  by  prr.per 
efforts  may  be  neutralized  {upashaf/iifa)  fora  time,  thouirh 

it  IS  still  present,  then  the  soul  is  in  the  aupashamikn  B'wte.  When 
it  is  annihilated,  the  soul  is  in  the  ksJiapita  state,  which  is  necessary  for 
leaching  nirvana.  The  k^hayika  and  anpasha^^ika  are  the  states  of  holy 
men,  but  ordinary  good  men  arc  in  a kshdyopashamika  in  which  some 
karma  is  annihilated,  some  neutral,  and  some  still  active.  This  doctrine 
has  an  important  bearing  on  practical  Jain  ethics.  The  whole  ap- 
paratus of  monastic  conduct  is  required  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
karma,  and  it  is  also  stopped  by  austerities  [tahas)  wh’cb,  moreover 
, annihilate  old  karma  speedily. 


Jam  ethics  has  for  its  end  the  realisation  of  nirvdna  or  moksha  and 
to  attain  it  the  possession  of  the  three  jewels  of  right  faith,  know'ledo-e 
and  conduct  is  essential.  Of  first  importance  are  the  5 vows  (vratas) 
not  to  kill,  lie,  steal,  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse,  ana  to  renounce 
all  interest  in  worldly  things,  especially  to  keep  no  property  These 
are  the  5 great  vows  {inahdvrata)  taken  by  eveiy  monk  on  enter- 
ing the  order,  or,  as  it  is  called,  taking  dikshd.'  Laymen  should 
also  observe  them  as  far  as  conditions  permit,  but  if  they  were  to 
observe  all  of  them  they  could  not  go  about  their  business.  So 
they  may  observe  the  small  vows  {anuvrata)  and  refrain  from  in- 
tentionally killing  living  things  for  food,  pleasure  or  gain  and  so  on 
A layman  may  however,  take  one  of  the  following  particular  vows 


enjoys,  besides  avoiding  grosser  pleasures  i these  3 vows  are  called 
gunavrata)  ; he  may  also  reduce  the  area  in  which  he  may  move 
(r  esfiavtrata)  ; give  up,  by  sitting  motionless  and  meditatijig  on  lioly 

evideni^r  colours  of  the  soul  seems  to  bo  very  old  as 

•tood  ixA  meral  apparently  under- 
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things,  all  sinful  actions  at  stated  times  {samdyihd)  ; live  as  a monk  on 
the  8th,  11th  or  15th  day  of  the  lunar  fortnight  at  least  once  a month 
[paushadhopavdsa)  ; and  provide  for  monks.  These  4 last  vows  are 
called  shihshdvrata  or  disciplinary.  Eating  by  night  is  forbidden  to 
all  Jains,  monks  or  laymen,  as  are  certain  kinds  of  food  The  rules  for 
a voluntary  death  have  a similar  end  in  view,  viz.  to  enable  laymen  to 
participate  in  the  merits  of  monastic  life  without  absolutely  renouncing 
the  world.  Jainism  differed  from  early  Buddhism  in  that  it  regarded 
the  lay  state  as  preliminary  to,  and  in  many  eases  a preparation  for,  the 
monastic  life,  instead  of  regarding  the  laity  as  outsiders.  But  in 
modern  times  a change  seems  to  have  come  about  in  this  respect  as  the 
monastic  order  is  now  recruited  chiefly  from  novices  entering  it  at  an 
early  age,  not  from  laymen  in  general.  Nevertheless  the  principle  that 
the  duties  of  the  laity  differ  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  those  of 
the  monks,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  stability  of  Jainism.  Monastic 
discipline  is  elaborate^  but  not  as  a rule  severe  or  grotesque.  In  Jain 
asceticism  yoga  means  the  activity  of  body,  speech  and  mind  through 
which  Jcar )tt a-m.2d,tQV  pours  into  the  soul  and  to  prevent  this  dsrava  it  is 
necessary  to  regulate  those  activities  by  the  3 guptis  or  guardings  of 
the  mind  etc.  The  monk  must  also  observe  the  5 samitis^  ue.  he  must 
be  cautious  in  walking  etc.,  lest  he  kill  or  hurt  any  living  thing.  He 
must  avoid  vices  and  endure  discomfort  and  hardship  without  flinching. 
The  last  item  in  his  curriculum  is  tapas  or  asceticism,  but  it  must  be 
practised  in  the  right  way  and  with  right  intentions  for  there  are  also 
'austerities  of  fools,  ^ hdlatapas,  through  which  temporary  or^  temporal 
merits,  such  as  supernatural  powers,  birth  as  a god  etc.,  may  indeed  be 
acquired,  but  the  highest  good  can  never  be  attained.  Tapas  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  institutions  in  Jainism,  and  it  is  either  external  or 
internal.  Among  the  former  austerities  fasting  is  the  most  conspicuous 
and  it  has  been  developed  into  a fine  art.  Its  usual  form  is  to  eat  only 
one  meal  every  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  day  and  so  on  down  to  half  a year. 
Another  form  is  to  starve  oneself  to  death.  Other  forms  of  abstinence 
are  also  practised  and  to  the  same  category  belong  also  sitfciiig  in  seclud- 
ed spots  for  meditation  and  the  postures  taken  up  during  it.  Internal 
austerities  include  confession  and  repentance.  Greater  sins  must^  be 
confessed  to  a superior  [dlocJiana'\  and  repented  of.  ^ In  less  serious 
cases  penance  consists  in  standing  erect  in  a certain  position  for  a given 
time  {Tcdyotsarga^ , but  for  graver  transgressions  the  superiors  prescribe 
the  penance  and  in  the  worst  cases  a new  ordination  of  the  guilty  monk. 
Contemplation  {daidva^  is  the  most  important  spiritual  exercise.  Con- 
templation may  be  evil  or  good  and  the  latter  is  of  two  kinds,  re- 
ligious [dharma)  and  pure  [shuJcla).  The  former  leads  to  intuitive 
cognition  not  only  of  religious  truths  but  of  other  ^ things  ^ hidden  from 
common  mortal sj  and  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  in  all  kinds  of  science 
claimed  in  the  sacred  books  and  later  treatises  Is  to  be  ascribed  in  great 
measure  to  this  intuition.  Pure  contemplation  leads  through  four  stages 
to  final  emancipation,  and  at  the  last  stage  when  the  wordly  existence 
IS  drawing  rapidly  to  its  close  the  remaining  karma  may  be  suddenly 
consumed  by  a kind  of  explosion  called  samudgliata.  Then  in  the  last 

ihe  Kalpa- Sutra,  old  collection  of  disciplinary  rules  for  Jaina  monks,  see 

Ind.  Ant.t  1910,  p.  257  f. 
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stage  all  kanna  being  annihilated  and  all  activities  having  ceased 
the  sonl  leaves  the  body  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  universe 
where  the  liberated  souls  stay  for  ever.  Pure  contemplation  however 
is  not*  by  itself  a means  of  attaining  liberation  but  only  the  last 
link  in  a long  chain  of  preparation  and  only  kevalinSi  ^ those  who 
have  reached  omniscience  \ can  enter  into  the  last  two  stages  which 
lead  directly  to  liberation.  The  last  man  to  attain  kevala  was 
Jambusvamin^  the  disciple  of  ^fahavira^’s  disciple  Sudharman,  and 
ho  was  liberated  on  his  death.  Hence  during  the  rest  of  the  present 
Avasarpini  period  no  body  will  be  born  who  will  reich  nirvana  in  the 
same  existence  though  ni^vdna\^  necessarily  preceded  by  twelve  years  of 
self-mortification  of  the  flesh  which  should  be  the  closino*  act  of  a 
monk'^s  career.  The  Jains  also  attach  great  importance  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  fourteen  qunasfhdnas  or  fourteen  steps  which  lead  from  total  igno- 
rance and  wrong  belief  to  absolute  purity  of  the  soul  and  final  libera- 
tion. 

The  terms  dsrav  i or  pouring  in  and  samvara  or  stoppage  are  as 
old  as  Jainism,  and  from  it  the  Buddhists  must  have  borrowed  the  for- 
mer term.  But  they  use  it  in  a different  sense  and  instead  of  dsrava  they 
employ  the  term  dsrav akshaqa  or  ^destruction  of  the  dsrava  for  they 
do  not  regard  the  karma  as  subtle  matter  and  deny  the  existence  of  a 
soul  into  which  it  could  have  influx.  In  Buddhism  samvara  denotes 
• restraint,  ^ as  in  5 rtf m ^ restraint  under  the  moral  law.''  This 
seems  to  prove  that  Jainism  is  considerably  older  than  Buddhism. 

The  monk^s  outfit  is  restricted  to  bare  necessities,  clothes,  a 
blanket,  and  alms-bowl,  a stick,  a broom  to  sweep  the  ground,  a piece 
of  cloth  to  cover  the  mouth  when  speaking  lest  insects  should  enter  it. 
The  man/s  outfit  is  the  same  but  they  have  additional  clothes.  The 
Digambara  uses  peacock'^s  feathers  instead  of  a broom.  Monks  shave 
the  head,  or  preferably  remove  the  hair  by  plucking  it,  a rite  peculiar 
to  the  Jains  and  necessary  at  particular  times.  Originally  the  monks 
had  to  lead  a wandering  life  except  during  the  monsoon  when  they 
recessed  at  one  place — compare  the  Buddhist  v^ssa.  But  this  ordinance 
has  been  modined  owing  to  the  institution  of  convents,  updshrayay 
corresponding  to  the  Buddhist  vihdras.  The  S^vetambara  as  a rule 
only  visit  places  where  there  are  such  updsrayas  and  in  them  the  monks 
preach  to  laymen.  A monk's  du4es  are  arduous,  e.g,  he  should  only 
sleep  3 hours  in  the  night  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  day  to  repentance 
of  sins,  study,  begging,  the  removal  of  insects  from  his  clothes  etc. 
and  meditation.  When  the  novice  {skaikska)  is  initiated  he  takes  the 
vows  {vratdd ana]  j renounces  the  world  [pravarajyd)  and  takes  diksha- 
The  most  important  rite  at  his  initiation  is  the  shaving  or  pulling  out 
of  the  hair  under  a tree.  He  may  then  rise  to  the  degrees  of  tipddhg- 
dya,  dchdrya^  vdohaka^  ganin  etc.  according  to  his  qualifications  and 
functions  as  a teacher  and  superior. 

The  Jain  cosmography  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Brahmans, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  upper  spheres  or  heavens.  The  world  has 
in  time  neither  beginning  nor  end.  In  space  the  Universe  occupies  the 
part  called  Lokakasha  as  distinguished  from  the  absolute  void.  It  is 
figured  as  a spindle  resting  on  half  of  another,  or  as  a woman  with  her 
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, • k Is  the  oompavlsott  with  a maa  • the  earth’s 

diskisinthe  bwerpartoEthe  mddle^ 

low  it  are  the  hells  aiid  abov  - I P ^ the  earth  itseK 

too  numerous  to  be  detailed  but  in  the  centre  ’ suns, 

towers  Mt.  Meru,  / ffcs’summit  begins  the  threefold 

.noons  and  stars.  of  the  Vaima- 

S?.i' >11.  I"  lWpr.?bl.i...  I.i3l.»l, 

or  ‘ unwise  death  and  reco.n  / , disease  or  is  in  dangler  of 

the  erst  case  if  a Jam  contrao  ® ^^d  a monk  should  do  so 

certain  death  he  may  resor  o _ ^j^der  or  when  he  cannot  sustain 

rather  than  break  the  rules  of  to  01^^^^^^^^^ 

the  austerities  prescribed^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  the  phases  of  which  are  the 

through  a regular  observed  for  one  month,  the 

11  standards  ,pran?mht  standard,  which  he  must  oh- 

seoond  for  two,  and  so  ^.-nps  nraotic  lUy  a monk  and  at  its  end 

serve  for  11  months,  e c ^ self-morbihcation,  patiently 

• abstains  from  all  food  and  dev^  of  a 

awaiting  death  which  wil  ® years  instead  of  as 

monk  the  period  of  try  to  ward  off  premature  death. 

many  ^nonths,  but  during  it  he  shouW^ 

severance  of  the  soul  from  > j movements  of  the  limbs  are 

different  methods  In  two  of  which  ttie  move 

restricted.®  „ i , ..nd  mytholoirv  so  rich  in  ideas  naturally 

A system  of  theology  syrnLlism  In  art  and  Jain  Icono- 

produeed  an  equal  vane  y i ”|>  ,,idk;sf  But  Mie  subieot  has  not  yet 

Iraphy  is  as  ^g^y  developed  as  Buddhist._^^But^ 

been  fully  studied.  Some  no  it  appears  however  that  a 

kar,®  but  complete  expla  a ^ ^ by  a S’liiiivasarMa,  a 

keoalin's^  place  lu  jn^ejmcst  of  gems  with  battlements  of 

shrine  with  three  rampa  , . , the  second  of  gold  with  battlement 

rubies,  constructedby  the  Vaiman  kas,  tbesecon^^ 

of  gems,  ;bb  battlements  01” gold,  built  by  Bhavanapatis,® 

and  the  outer  of  silv-^i  w t lavished  on  such  a building  have 

All  the  elaborate  “tsslt.'aT  en^  and  ritual  .4nimals, 

their  meanings,  as  nave  \ „ „d. lifted  to  the  shrine,  though  not  to 

it  should  be  noted,  f a sh’rlne  drawn  in  the 

its  inmost  j,;®Ji3an’,eKtraorduviriLy  comprehensive  one 

manuals  used  by  Jai  ^ worship  of  one  who  has  attained  to 

of  all  nature  Tit  Lchai^ 

perfect  knowledge  and  listening  to  his  teach  = 

IE.  K.  E.,  Vol.  4,  pp.  160-1,  ■/«•*  Gomographa  by  H.  Jacobi. 

2 U.,  4,  pp.  484-5. 

3 Ind.  A«t.,  1811,  P,  125  these  are  the  bfehet  animal#. 

* 16.,  pp.,  167-8.  It  naay  ^ oonjeoturea 
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The  doctrine  of  ha^ma  lent  itself  equally  to  the  construction  of 
countless  tales  which  pointed  a moral,  inculcating*  reverence  for  life  in 
all  its  forms  and  the  need  for  self-purification.  These  tales  were 
embodied  in  stone  reliefs  whose  interpretation  is  being  slowly  worked 
out  by  the  aid  of  such  Jain  scriptures  as  the  Tirthuhalpi  just  as  the 
Buddhist  sculptures  are  being  translated  with  the  help  of  the  Jdtakas. 
The  story  of  the  princess  who  was  born  a kite  for  the  slaughter  of  a 
snake  resembling  a fowl  but  was  reborn  as  a princess  as  a reward  for  her 
kindness  to  a tired  Jaina  nun  in  her  last  incarnation  but  one  will  be 
found  in  an  article  on  Jai^a  Iconography  by  Prof.  Bhandarkar.i 

The  histoTii  of  the  Jain  sects.  —Like  Buddhism  Jainism  will  have  to 
be  studied  in  its  sects.  Quite  apart  from  the  various  schools  and  orders 
into  which  it  has  been  divided  it  has  been  rent  by  no  less  than  eight 
schisms  [nihvana)  according  to  the  Swetambaras.  Of  these  the  first 
was  originated  by  Mahavira^s  son-in-law  Jamali  and  the  last  in  83 
A.  D.  gave  rise  to  the  Digambara  sect.^  But  the  last-named  know 
nothing  of  the  earlier  schisms  and  say  that  under  Bhadrabahu  rose 
the  Ardhaphalaka  sect  which  in  80  A L>.  developed  into  the  Swet^m- 
bara  sect.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  doctrinal  differences 
are  not  acute.  The  Digambaras^  hold  that  kevalins,  such  as  the 
Tirthankaras,  live  without  food,  that  Mahavira’s  embryo  was  not  remov- 
ed from  Devananda^s  womb  to  that  of  TrishaL,  that  a monk  who  owns 
any  property,  even  clothes,  and  a woman,  cannot  reach  nirvana. 
While  the  Digambaras  disown  the  canonical  books  of  the  Swetambaras, 
holding  that  they  were  lost  after  Mahavira’s  nirvdnay  they  recognise  one 
at  least  of  the  most  authoritative  Swetambara  sutias.  Nevertheless  in 
consequence  of  their  early  separation  they  have  an  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  literary  history  of  their  own  and  their  religious  ceremonies  especially 
in  regard  to  the  laity  differ  from  those  of  their  rivals.  With  them  their 
list  of  the  patriarchs  only  agrees  in  respect  of  the  1st,  Jambu,  and  the 
6th  Bhadrabahu.  The  latter,  they  say,  migrated  to  the  south  at  the 
head  of  the  true  monks  and  from  him  dates  the  loss  of  their  sacred 
literature.  According  to  their  modern  tradition  the  main  church  \gnula- 
sail  glia)  split  into  four  ganas  — Nandi,  Sena,  Simha  and  Deva — about 
the  close  of  the  1st  century  A.  D.^ 

The  list  of  Swetambara  patriarchs  begins  with  Mahavira's  disciple 
Sudharman  and  ends  with  the  SJrd,  Sandilya  or  Skandila.  In  some 
cases  the  names  of  the  disciples  of  each  patriarch,  and  of  the  schools 
and  branches,  (or  orders)  styled  gana,  kiUa  or  shdkhay  founded  by  or 
originating  with  him  are  preserved.  After  the  6th,  Bhadrabahu,  a 
great  expansion  of  Jainism  took  place  in  the  north  and  north-west  of 
India.  In  later  times  gachehas  or  schools  were  founded  by  individual 
teachers,  theoretically  81  in  number  and  differing  only  in  minute  details 
of  conduct.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Kharatara  which  has 
split  up  into  many  minor  gachehas,  the  Tapa,  Anchela  &c.  and  the 
most  interesting  is  the  Upakesa  gachcha,  ^ known  as  the  Oswal  Jains,'’ 

1 A.  S.  R.,  1905=6,  p.  141  /. 

2 Also  called  Digvasanas  : E.  R.  E , Vol.  4,  p.  704.  Another  Swetambara  version  is 
that  in  83  A.  D.  Saivabhdbi  started  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Botikas  or  Digambaras  : ih. 

3 For  details  of  these  four  * orders'  see  Vol.  II,  infra,  p.  346. 
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who  begin  their  descent  from  Parsva,  Mahavira^s  predecessor.^  Down 
to  the  9th  century  A.  D.  much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  Jain  history 
and  the  legend  that  the  first  patron  king  of  the  sect  was  Asoka's  grand" 
son  Sampratiis  very  doubtful. 

Modern  Jain  temples. 

The  Jain  temple  at  Zira  is  called  after  the  name  of  Sri  Paras 
Nith,  who  was  its  founder.  After  the  completion  of  the  mandir  all 
persons  of  the  Jain  sect  gathered  together  and  adored  Sri  Krab  Dev^ 
one  of  the  incarnations,  on  the  sTiucli  ikddshi  in  Mag  bar  Sambat 
194)8  (7th  April  1887).  On  that  day  an  annual  fair  is  held  and  the 
banner  of  the  temple  is  carried  through  the  town  in  a great  pro- 
cession. This  is  called  rath  jdtra.  The  temple  contains  many  images 
made  of  metal.  Of  these,  the  image  of  Paras  Nath,  the  finest,  is 
feet  high.  The  vedi  on  which  the  image  is  installed  is  also  hand- 
some and  decorated  with  gold.  The  administration  is  carried  on  by 
the  Jain  community,  but  pujdris  are  employed  as  servants,  their  duties 
being  to  open  the  mandir^  clean  it  and  supply  fresh  water  for  the 
washing  of  the  images  &c.  Worship  is  generally  performed  by  Jains, 
but  in  their  absence  it  is  performed  by  the  temple  servants  who  are 
Brahmans.  As  a rule,  the  pujdri  must  bear  a good  character  and 
avoid  eating  flesh,  drinking  wine  &c.  It  is  of  little  importance 
whether  he  be  celibate  or  not.  The  pwjdri  is  not  hereditary  and  is 
dismissed  on  infringement  o£  any  of  the  above  rules.  No  special 
reverence  is  paid  to  the  chief  priest.  The  usage  of  char  as  is  forbidden. 
Sweetmeat  is  used  as  hhog,  but  anything  else  may  also  be  offered  as 
such  to  the  image.  It  is  important  to  light  the  sacred  lamp  and  burn 
dhup  and  incense  in  the  temple.  Cash  offerings  are  deposited  in  its 
treasury,  and  are  only  spent  on  its  upkeep.  No  other  shrines  are 
connected  with  this.  Many  pictures  of  certain  gods  are  hung  on  the 
temple  walls. 

At  the  mandir  of  the  Saraogis  at  Tehl  in  Karnal  an  annual  fair, 
called  Kalsa  Jal,  is  held  on  the  llth  of  the  light  half  of  Bhadon,  and 
at  this  the  image  of  Maharaj  is  carried.  The  fair  was  first  held  in 
S.  1942,  though  the  temple  was  founded  in  S.  1901.  It  contains  marble 
images  of  Paras  Nath,  Mahabiri  and  Ajat  Nath,  each  1^  feet  high.  Its 
administration  is  carried  on  by  the  Saraogi  community,  each  member 
taking  duty  in  turn.  No  special  reverence  is  paid  to  the  pujdri  on  duty 
and  there  is  no  ritual  or  sacred  lamp. 

^ The  above,  from  H.  Jacobi’s  account  in  E.  R E.,  Vol.  7,  p 478,  differs  a good  deal 
from  that  given  infr*  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  346-7. 
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Section  4. —The  Hindus  op  the  Punjab. 

The  elasticity  op  Hinduism.- What  is  Hinduism — not  the  ibbetsoa, 
Hinduism  of  the  Vedas,  which  was  a clearly  defined  cult  followed  by  a ^ 
select  society  of  a superior  race  living*  among*  despised  barbarians  of  the 
lowest  type,  but  the  Hinduism  of  to-day,  the  religion  of  the  masses  of 
India,  which  has  to  struggle  for  existence  against  the  inroads  of  other  and 
perhaps  higher  forms  of  belief  ? The  difficulty  of  answering  this  question 
springs  chiefly  from  the  marvellous  catholicity  and  elasticity  of  the  Hindu 
religion.  It  is  in  the  first  place  essentially  a cosmogony,  rather  than  a 
code  of  ethics.  The  esoteric  teaching  of  the  higher  forms  of  Hinduism 
does  doubtless  include  ethical  doctrines,  but  they  have  been  added  to 
rather  than  sprung  from  the  religion  itself.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that 
a polytheistic  creed  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  devoid  of 
all  ethical  significance.  The  aspects  of  Nature  and  the  manifestations  of 
physical  force  are  manifold,  and  can  reasonably  be  allotted  to  a multi- 
plicity of  gods,  each  supreme  in  his  separate  province ; but  only  one 
rule  of  conduct,  one  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  possible,  and  it 
cannot  conveniently  be  either  formulated  or  enforced  by  a Divine  Com- 
mittee. In  many  respects  this  separation  of  religion  from  ethics  is 
doubtless  an  advantage,  for  it  permits  of  a healthy  development  of  the 
rules  of  conduct  as  the  ethical  perceptions  of  the  race  advance.  When 
the  god  has  once  spoken,  his  worshippers  can  only  advance  by  modifying 
their  interpretation  of  his  commands  ; and  no  greater  misfortune  could 
befall  a people  than  that  their  religion  should  lend  all  the  sanctions  of 
its  hopes  and  terrors  to  a precise  code  of  right  and  wrong,  formulated 
while  the  conscience  of  the  nation  was  yet  young  and  its  knowledge 
imperfect. 

But  if  the  non-ethical  nature  of  the  Hindu  religion  is  in  some  res- 
pects an  advantage  to  its  followers,  it  has  also  greatly  increased  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  that  religion  in  its  original  purity.  The  old 
Aryans,  who  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  Vedas,  were  surrounded  by  races 
whose  deities  differed  from  their  own  in  little  but  name,  for  both  were 
but  personifications  of  the  forces  of  Nature.  What  more  natural  than 
that,  as  the  two  peoples  intermingled,  their  gods  should  gradually 
become  associated  in  a joint  Pantheon.  If  the  gods  of  the  Vedas  were 
mightier,  the  gods  of  the  country  might  still  be  mighty.  If  malevolent, 
it  was  well  to  propitiate  them  ; if  benevolent,  some  benefits  might 
perhaps  be  had  from  them.  In  either  case  it  was  but  adding  the  worship 
of  a few  new  gods  to  that  of  many  old  ones  ; for  since  neither  these 
nor  those  laid  down  any  immutable  rules  of  conduct  or  belief,  no  change 
of  life,  no  supersession  of  the  one  by  the  other  was  necessary.  The 
evils  the  Hindus  feared  from  their  deities  were  physical;  the  help 
they  hoped  for  material  and  not  spiritual.  Their  gods  were  offended, 
not  by  disbelief  and  sin,  but  by  neglect  ; they  were  to  be  propitiated, 
not  by  repentance  and  a new  life,  but  by  sacrifice  and  ceremonial 
observance  ; and  so  long  as  their  dues  were  discharged  they  would  not 
- grudge  offerings  made  to  others  as  an  additional  insurance  against 
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evil.^  The  members  o£  the  Hindu  Pantheon  had  many  ranks  and  degrees, 
and,  among  the  superior  gods  at  any  rate,  each  worshipper  selected  for  him- 
self that  one  which  he  would  chiefly  venerate.  Thus  it  was  easy  to 
add  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  without  derogating  from  the  dignity 
of  those  at  the  top  ; while  the  relative  honour  in  which  each  was  held 
presently  became  a matter  for  the  individual  to  decide  for  himself.  And 
so  we  find  that  the  gates  of  the  Hindu  Olympus  have  ever  stood  open 
to  the  strange  gods  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  wherever  Hindus 
have  come  into  contact  with  worship  other  than  their  own  they  have 
combined  the  two,  and  even  have  not  unseldom  given  the  former  pre- 
cedence over  the  latter.  The  Hindu  of  the  plains  worships  the  saints  of  his 
Musalman  neighbours,  and  calls  his  own  original  gods  by  IVIuhammadau 
names  unknown  to  an  Indian  tongue  ; the  Hindu  of  the  hills  \vorships 
the  devils  and  deities  of  the  aborigines,  and  selects  for  special  honour  that 
one  of  his  own  proper  divinities  whose  nature  is  most  akin  to  theirs  ; both 
mollify  by  offerings  innumerable  agencies,  animal,  human,  demoniacal,  or 
semi-divine,  who  are  not  perhaps  ranked  with  the  greater  gods  of  the 
temples,  but  w^ho  may  do  harm,  and  to  propitiate  Avhom  is  therefore  a 
wise  precaution. 

Brahmanism  the  distinguishing  feature  or  Hinduism. — Put 
through  all  these  diversities  there  does  run  a common  element,  the 
clue  to  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  predominance  uhich 
the  priestly  class  have  obtained  in  India,  as  the  explanation  of  the 
diversity  itself  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  greed  of  that  class.  In 
polytheistic  Europe  the  separation  of  ethics  from  religion  was  no  less 
complete  than  in  India  ; but  while  in  the  latter  the  study  of  the  two  was 
combined,  in  Europe  Greece  developed  religion  into  philosophy,  while 
Eome  formulated  practical  ethics  in  the  shape  of  law,  and  each  was 
content  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  other  the  branch  which  that  other 
had  made  her  own.  When  Christianity  swept  away  the  relics  of  the  old 
gods,  the  separation  had  become  too  complete  to  be  ever  wholly  obliter- 
ated^; and  though  the  priests  of  the  new  monotheism  struggled  fiercely, 
and  with  no  small  measure  of  success,  to  recombine  the  two  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  canon  for  the  civil  law,  yet  there  ever  existed  by  the  side  of, 
but  distinct  from  the  clergy,  a lay  body  of  educated  lavyyers  who  shared 
with  them  the  learning  of  the  day  and  the  power  which  that  learning 
conferred.  If  then  under  such  circumstances  the  political  power  of  the 
Church  in  Europe  was  for  centuries  so  immense  for  good  or  evil  as  we 
know  it  to  have  been,  it  may  be  conceived  how  wholly  all  authority  was 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans  and  ^vith  what  tyranny  they 
exercised  that  power  in  India,  where  all  learning  of  every  sort  and  kind 

1 “ I suspect  that  in  many  cases  the  strictly  territorial  nature  of  the  a^  original  gods 
facilitated  their  inclusion  in  the  Hindu  worship.  It  would  be  less  difficult  to  recognise  a 
deity  who  did  not  even  claim  authority  beyond  certain  set  bounds,  or  pretend  to  rival  the 
Vedic  gods  in  their  limitless  power  ; and  it  would  seem  especially  reasonable  on  entering  a 
territory  to  propitiate  the  local  powers  who  might  he  offended  by  the  intrusion.  The  gods  of 
the  hills  were,  and  many  of  them  are  still,  undoubtedly  teirito  ial — see^  r)fra,  Hinduism  in 
the  Himalayas.  It  would  he  interes  ting  to  discover  whether  the  aboriginal  gods  of  the  plains 
presented  the  same  characteristic.  With  them  the  limits  of  the  tribe  would  probably  define 
the  territory,  in  the  absence  of  any  impassable  physical  bcui  daries  such  as  are  afforded  by 
mountain  ranges.’*  [Ibbetson.] 
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was  absolutely  confined  to  the  priestly  class.  ^ The  result  was  that 
Hinduism  early  degenerated  from  a religion  into  a sacerdotalism,  and 
w'ould,  in  its  present  form,  be  far  better  described  as  Brahmanism  than 
by  any  other  single  word  ; and  it  is  this  abject  subjection  to  and  yenera- 
tion  for  the  Brahman  'v^'hich  forms  the  connecting  link  that  mns 
through  and  binds  together  the  diverse  forms  of  worship  and  belief  of 
which  I have  spoken. 

It  is  in  this  predominance  of  the  priesthood,  moreover,  that  Ibbetson, 
we  may  find  an  explanation  at  once  of  the  catholicity  and  of  the  exclu-  § 212. 
siveness  which  characterise  the  Hindu  religion.  If  to  give  to  a Brahman 
is  to  worship  God,  tire  larger  the  circle  of  worshippers  the  better  for  the 
Brahman  ; and  if  new  worshi])pers  will  not  leave  their  gods  behind  them, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  exclude  them  on  that  account,  as  there  is  ample 
room  for  all.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Levitical  body  so  increased  in 
numbers  that  a portion  of  them  was  necessarily  illiterate,  the  Briihmans 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  uj)on  hereditary  virtue  as  the  only  possible 
foundation  for  the  power  of  their  class.  Here  they  found  in  the  tribal 
divisions  of  the  people,  and  in  the  theory  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  oc- 
cupations which  had  sprung  from  them,  an  institution  suited  to 
their  purpose  and  ready  to  their  hands  ; and  this  they  developed  into  that 
complex  web  of  caste-restrictions  and  disabilities  which  envelopes  a high- 
caste  Hindu  from  his  mother^s  w'omb.  And  so  the  special  pow'er  and 
sanctity  of  the  Brahman  came  to  depend  for  its  very  existence  upon  the 
stringency  with  which  caste-distinctions  were  maintained,  the  act  of 
worship  was  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  ceremonial  purity,  and  for  a 
definite  creed  was  substituted  the  domination  of  a priestly  class,  itself 
divided  into  a thousand  sects  and  holding  a thousand  varieties  of  doctrine. 

To  the  aborigine  who,  with  his  gods  on  his  back,  sought  admission 
within  the  pale  of  Hinduism,  these  restrictions  presented  no  obstacle. 

They  were  but  developments  of  the  system  which  obtains  in  all  primitive 
forms  of  society  : and  so  far  as  they  differed  from  the  rules  which  he 
already  observed,  they  tended  to  raise  him  in  the  social  scale  by  hedging 
him  round  with  an  exclusiveness  which  was  flattering  if  inconvenient. 

But  to  the  outcast,  whose  hereditary  habits  or  occupation  .rendered  him 
impure  from  the  birth,  admission  was  impossible,  at  least  to  the  full 
privileges  of  Hinduism.  ^ 

The  sacerdotal  despotism  has  now  altogether  over-shadowed  n,i,et8ou, 
the  religious  element ; and  the  caste-system  has  thrust  its  roots  so  deep  ^ 213. 
into  the  whole  social  fabric  that  its  sanction  is  social  rather  than 
religious.  A man  may  disbelieve  in  the  Hindu  Trinity,  he  may  in- 
vent new  gods  of  his  own  however  foul  and  Impure,  he  may  worship 
them  with  the  most  revolting  orgies,  he  may  even  abandon  all  belief  in 
supernal  powers j and  yet  remain  a Hindu.  But  he  must  reverence  and 
feed  the  Brahman,  he  must  abide  by  caste  rules  and  restrictions,  he 

' The  position  of  the  Brahmans  with  respect  to  religion  in  India  seems  to  have  been 
closely  analogous  to  that  which  the  lawyers  formerly  held  with  respect  to  law  in  Engdand. 

The  language  in  which  religious  rites  were  conducted  was  scrupulously  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  people,  while  the  procedure  was  extremely  technical,  and  any  error  in 
form,  however  minute,  destroyed  the  efficacy  of  the  ceremony. 

® I had,  after  repeated  warnings,  to  fine  severe. y one  of  my  Hindu  compilers,  a man  in 
a good  position,  and  of  education  and  intelligence,  but  who  positively  refused  to  include 
scavengers  who  returned  themselves  as  Hindus  in  the  figures  for  that  religion. 
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must  preserve  himself  from  ceremonial  pollution  and  from  contact 
and  communion  with  the  unclean  on  pain  of  becoming  Anathema 
Maranatha.4  With  individuals  indeed  even  these  restrictions  are  relaxed, 
on  the  condition  that  they  affect  a personal  sanctity  which,  by  encourag- 
ing superstition  and  exciting  terror,  shall  tend  to  the  glorification  of  the 
priesthood  ; and  the  filthy  Aghori^  smeared  with  human  ordure  and  feeding 
on  carrion  and  even  on  human  carrion,^  is  still  a Hindu.  But  the 
masses  must  observe  the  rules  ; and  any  who  should,  like  Buddha  or 
Baba  Nanak,  propose  to  admit  the  body  of  the  laity  to  share  in  a license 
which  is  permitted  to  the  naked  ascetic,  would  at  once  be  disavowed. 
The  Christian  and  Buddhist  recognise  no  distinction  of  caste,  nor  does 
the  Musalman  save  where  influenced  by  the  example  of  those  whom  he 
has  so  bitterly  persecuted,  while  all  three  profess  to  disregard  the 
Brahman  ; and  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  they  worship  a different 
god,  the  Hindu  holds  their  touch  to  be  pollution.  The  Sikh  has  fallen 
away  from  his  original  faith  ; in  his  reverence  for  the  Brahman  and 
his  observance  of  caste- rules  he  differs  only  in  degree  from  his 
Hindu  neighbour ; and  I shall  presently  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  two  religions.  The  Jain  I take  to  be  little 
more  than  a Hindu  sect. 

Vedic  colts. 

At  a census  when  a man  is  asked  to  say  what  deity  he  specially 
affects,  he  will  often  say  that  he  worships  all  the  gods  alike.  But  what' 
ever  gods  he  may  name  they  are  not  as  a rule  those  of  the  Vedas  or  Pu» 
ranas.  Nevertheless  the  worship  of  Brahma  is  still  to  he  found  in  the 
Punjab.  Thus  Adi  Brahma  is  worshipped  at  Tiri  in  Kulu.  At  his  fes- 
tival he  is  personated  by  a villager  seated  in  a high-backed  sedan  chair, 
with  eight  masks  of  metal  silvered  and  gilt  at  the  back.  About  the  chair 
are  stuck  tufts  of  barley  and  peacock^s  feathers  and  everyone  present  w^ears 
a bunch  of  young  barley  in  his  cap.  The  man  who  acts  the  god  affects 
to  answer  questions,  and  his  replies  often  cause  much  merriment.  ^ Adi 
Brahma  also  seems  to  have  a temple  at  Khokhan  Dera  in  Kulu  where 
he  is  worshipped  at  four  festivals,  one  held  on  the  1st  of  Baisakh, 
Sawan  and  Asuj  and  on  the  full  moon  day  of  xMaghar,  each  lasting  four 
days.  Brahman  deota  also  has  a temple  at  a place  called  Darewa-i- 
Dhara  in  Kothi  Tarapur  where  he  is  worshipped  yearly  from  Sunday  to 
Thursday  in  the  dark  halves  of  Sawan,  ]\laghar  and  Phagan. 

In  Saraj  a deota  Brahma  is  worshipped.  The  story  goes  that  a 
villager  once  saw  a Brahman  sitting  in  a lonely  forest,  so  he  asked 
what  had  brought  him  there.  The  Brahman  replied  that  he  was  a god 
and  that  if  the  people  made  an  image  of  him  and  worshipped  it,  they 
would  obtain  their  hearths  desire,  and  further  that  any  questions  put  to 
him  through  his  gur^  or  disciple  would  be  answered.  So  saying  the 
Brahman  disappeared  beneath  the  earth.  The  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  Dwapar  Yug.  It  is  of  stone  and  contains  a black 
stone  image,  3 feet  high  and  2 broad.  Its  administration  is  carried  on 

^ An  Aghori  was  caught  by  the  police  in  the  Rohtak  district  about  1881  in  the  act 
of  devouring  a newly  buried  child  which  he  had  dug  up  for  the  purpose.  For  other  in- 
stances of  aghorhidya,  which  seems  to  be  a term  for  their  ritual  cannibalism,  see  RuS'-elFs 
TTibes  and  Castes  of  the  CentraX  Provinces,  II,  p.  15.  Also  Oman’s  5£ystics>  Ascetics 
and  Saints  of  India,  pp.  164-5,  there  cited. 

* N.I.N.Q.,  I.,§  431,  citing  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck’s  Journey  to  Lad'ikh,  I,  p,  176, 
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by  a kdrddr,  a Kanet  of  the  Kashab  got.  He  is  married.  A Sarsut 
Brahman  pujdri  is  also  employed  for  worship.  He  is  a Gantam  by  got. 

He  too  is  married.  Both  these  posts  are  purely  hereditary.  Seven 
other  shrines  are  connected  with  this  one.  Brahma  is  not  worshipped  in 
Chamba,  nor  are  there  any  temples  to  him  so  far  as  Dr.  Hutchison 
can  ascertain. 

In  Ambala  the  shrine  of  Brahma  is  a stone  under  a bargaty 
^ banyan,  ^ tree,  and  offering’s  are  made  to  it  to  cure  fevers  and  recover 
lost  property.^ 

Brahm  himself  is  returned  by  some,  but  a man  who  returns  himself  Maclaga 
as  a worshipper  of  Brahm^  generally  means  little  more  than  that  he  § 46. 
worships  the  Supreme  Oco^y  -^Farmeshar  ko  mdntd  haiy  or  KJiudd  ko 
manta  hai, — an  assertion  in  which  almost  all  Hindus  would  join.  The 
term  Brahm-panthi  may  refer  in  some  cases  to  Brahmos,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a sect  of  this  name  with  special  doctrines  of  its  own.  It 
is  found  in  Hazara,  and  was  started  by  a man  called  Gautam  Baghi, 
and  its  holy  book  is  termed  the  Nydyah  Granili^  It  worships  one  God 
only  : its  members  are  recruited  from  all  castes,  and  they  partake  of 
animal  food  ; their  object  is  to  associate  freely  with  both  Hindus  and 
Musalmans  and  they  are  consequently  looked  on  with  disfavour 
by  both  religions. 

The  other  two  members  of  the  Hindu  Triad — Shiva  and  Vishnu — 
are  more  frequently  before  the  minds  of  the  modern  Hindu  than  Brahm, 
and  their  respective  worships  represent  two  distinct  forms  of  belief  and 
practice  regarding  which  I shall  be  speaking  presently  Omitting 
for  the  present  Bam  Chandra  and  Krishn,  whose  cult  is  closely  con* 
nected  with  that  of  Vishnu,  the  most  popular  of  the  minor  deities  are 
Qanesh  and  Hanuman  and  Bhairon.  Ganesh  is  the  well-known  ele- 
phant deity,  the  ob viator  of  difficulties  and  impediments/'’  and  as 
such  is  invoked  at  the  commencement  of  a journey  or  of  work  of  any 
kind.  He  is  worshipped,  first  of  all  the  gods  in  holy  rites  ; women 
are  particularly  devoted  to  his  worship  ; and  his  followers  fast  in  his 
name  on  the  19th  of  each  month,  more  especially  in  Magh.  He  is 
also  known  as  the  Sangat-deota. 

The  worship  of  Hanuman  or  Mahabir,  the  monkey-god,  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Bam,  in  whose  aid  Hanuman  fought  against 
the  demons  of  Lanka.  He  is  represented  as  a red-coloured  monkey 
with  a long  tail  and  is  worshipped  by  all  castes  He  is  supposed, 
however,  to  be  the  particular  patron  of  the  wandering  acrobats  of  the 

^ Wynyard’s  Amhdla  Settlement.  Hep.,  § 

2 Strictly  speaking  Brahm  is  pure  spirit  or  dtma  in  the  pantheistic  sense— pervading  all 
space.  Brahma  is  the  manifestation  of  spirit,  and  so  a distinction  should  be  drawn  : Brahm 
is  impersonal,  and  Brahma  conveys  the  conception  of  personality. 

3 During  his  residence  in  the  Himalayas  Gautama  founded  the  Ny^yak  sect ; S.  C.  R., 

II,  p.  430,  But  the  Gautam  Raghiof  the  text  may  be  the  Gautama  Rikhi,  author  of  the 
Nydya  or  dialectical  philosophy  described  in  Colebrooke^s  Essays,  I,  p.  280  Gautama  was 
also  called  Akshapada  or  Akshacharana  and  his  followers  Ashapadah,  but  no  trace  of  such 
a school  is  now  to  be  found  in  this  Province,  unless  it  is  represented  by  the  modern  Brahm- 
panthis.  A scandalous  legend  about  this  Gautama  risTii  will  be  found  on  p.  126t»^ra, 

The  term  nydya  has  many  meanings,  but  its  most  usual  one  is  ‘ logic  * ; Platts*  Hindustani 
Hicty.,  p,  1164.  It  is  not  confined  to  Hinduism,  the  Nydyavatara  of  Siddha  S«na 
Divakara  being  the  earliest  Jain  work  on  pure  logic. 
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Hissar  district,  the  Badis  of  the  Bagar  and  the  Nats  of  the  Jangal 
or  Des.  A small  shrine  to  Hanuman  is  often  erected  near  the  site  of 
a new  Tvell  which  is  under  construction,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents 
during  the  process,  and  also  to  ensure  that  the  water  shall  turn  out 
sweet.  He  is  respected  for  his  generosity  and  chivalry.  His  followers 
fast  of  a Tuesday,  and  on  that  day  distribute  sweetmeats. 

At  Gurkhri,  four  miles  from  Kangra  town,  there  is  a temple  to 
Anjana,  wife  of  Kesari  and  mother  of  Hanuman,  whom  Anjana  bore 
to  Yayu  or  Pavana,  the  wind,  not  to  her  husband  Kesari,  a monkey. 
Hence  Hanuman  obtained  his  metronym  of  Anjaneya.  A fair  is  held, 
in  her  honour  in  October  and  many  years  ago  a man  attending  this  fair 
disturbed  a bees'*  nest  and  a song  was  composed  to  celebrate  the  event.  ^ 

Bhairon  or  Bhairava  is  described  infra. 

Eakly  saints  and  heroes — Along  with  the  gods  themselves  we 
mav  notice  the  names  of  demigods  and  risliis  to  whom  special  reverence 
is  p^aid.  There  are  the  five  Pandavas,  the  heroes  of  the  Malidbhdrat, 
favourite  objects  of  worship  in  the  east,  and  sometimes  addressed  as 
the  Panj-Pir  Many  are  the  legends  current  about  these  heroes  and 
they  are  localised  at  quite  a number  of  places.  The  hill  of  Mokshpuri, 
just  above  JDunga  Gali,  has  an  elevation  (T  9232  ft.  Its  name  means 
^ hill  of  salvation  * and  on  its  summit  is  a Pdndudn  da  StJidn,  or 
^ place  of  the  Panduas,**  where  it  is  said  they  were  visited  and  tempted 
by  apsaras  who  still  frequent  the  place.  Such  sthdus  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  Himalayas.  They  are  also  known  as  .Panch  Pandu  and  often 
consist  of  a small  square  enclosure : in  this  stands  a tree,  on  which 
rags  are  hung.  . At  every  mnkrdnt  a kind  of  fair  is  held  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  charge.  It  is  believed  that  any  attempt  to  build 
on  the  site  would  fail.^  Another  hero  is  Shamji,  the  Chauhan  Baja 
of  Garh  Dadna,  who  gave  his  head  to  Krishna  and  Arjan  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  see  the  fight  between  the  Kauravas  and 
Pandavas.^  And  there  is  Dhanwantar  or  Dhanwanu,  the  old  physician, 
who  is  still  looked  up  to  by  the  Hindu  members  of  the  profession. 
And  there  is  Daruna,  the  Acharaj,  the  guru  of  the  Pandavas,  from 
whom  the  Acharaj  clan,  the  Brahmans  who  acc.ept  gifts  at  deaths  and 
conduct  the  funerals  of  the  dead,  trace  their  descent.  The  Kum- 
hars  in  the  same  way  reverence  their  prototype  Prajapati,  whether 
this  implies  some  human  or  semi-human  progenitor,  or  refers  to 
Brahm,  the  Lord  of  Creatures,  the  Great  Potter  who  shapes  the 
plastic  world  Similarly  the  northern  branch  of  the  Kaisths  revere 
their  semi-divine  ancestor  Chatargupt,  the  watcher  of  good  and  bad 
actions,  who  sits  with  his  great  register  before  him  in  the  audit  office 
of  the  nether  world.  So  also  Biasji,  the  sage  Vyasa,  and  a hundred 
others  are  still  looked  up  to  with  respect,  and  most  of  tne  Hindu  tribes, 
and  not  a few  of  the  Musalmans,  claim  descent  from  one  or  other  of 
these  heroes  and  saints  of  early  Hinduism. 

' Calc.  Rev-i  1882,  p.  B3,  or  Selections  from  the  Q.  R.,  VII,  1896,  p.  449.  See  also 
p.  129  infra. 

^Ib.,  VIII,  p.  123. 

* This  Shamji  has  his  shrine  at  Kotla  in  the  Jaipur  State. 
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Pandu  the  pale  accompanied  by  his  two  wives,  Madri  and  Kunti 
or  Pritha,  retired  to  the  Himalayas.  There  they  bore  the  five  Pandavas, 
sons  of  various  gods  but  acknowledged  by  him  as  his  own.^ 

The  interesting  rock-temples  at  Mukeshwar  on  the  Ravi,  five  miles 
above  Shahpur  in  Gurdaspur,  are  said  to  date  back  to  the  Pandavas, 
and  to  have  been  visited  by  Arjan  and  Parbati,  A long  cleft  in  the 
rock  a little  way  up  the  river  is  known  as  Ar jane’s  clmla  or  hearth.^ 
Shiv  as  Achleswar  iVIaharaj  has  a temple  at  Achal  a few  miles  from 
Batala  It  lies  in  a tank  and  is  ascribed  to  the  same  mythical 
period.®  . 

Tradition  says  that  once  Rawan  of  Lanka  (Ceylon)  went  to  Shiva 
at  the  Kailasa  hill  and  begged  him  to  visit  his  island  kingdom. 
Shiva  accepted  on  condition  that  Rawan  would  not  set  him  on  the 
ground  throughout  the  journey.  Rawan  agreeing  took  him  on  his 
shoulder,  but  when  he  reached  the  place  where  this  temple  stands,  he 
felt  a call  of  nature  and,  forgetting  the  condition,  put  Shiva  down  on 
the  ground.  On  his  return  he  tried  his  utmost  to  lift  Shiva  up  again, 
but  could  not  and  so  had  to  leave  him  there.  Hence  the  place  is 
called  Achchal  from  Achleshahr,  incapable  of  moving  further. 

The  temple  contains  101  stone  images,  each  feet  high.  Marble 
images  of  Ganesh,  Durga,  Bishnu  and  Suraj  Bhagw4n  stand  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  temple.  Each  is  3 feet  high.  Besides  these,  there 
is  a marble  image  of  Gauri  Shankar,  Annual  fairs  are  held  on  1st 
Baisakh,  the  naumi  and  dasmi  in  Katak,  on  every  amdwas  and  on  the 
clietar  ehaudas  (14th  of  the  light  half  of  Chet). 

The  worship  oe  Nature. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Vedic  mythology  is  that  it  is 
a worship  of  nature  in  all  its  aspects.  In  the  modern  Punjab  that 
mythology  has  disappeared  almost  completely,  but  the  worship  of 
nature  is  still  a living  force  in  popular  religion.  Nature  is  reverenced 
or  propitiated,  coerced  or  bargained  with  in  many  diverse  ways,  but 
through  all  the  rites  with  which  she  can  be  influenced  runs  the  pan- 
theistic idea.  As  God  is  in  all  Nature  so  He  speaks  through  all 
Nature.  Everything,  living  or  inanimate,  can  speak  as,  His  mouth- 
piece with  equal  authority.  Nothing  is  silent  or  without  its  lesson 
and  meaning  for  mankind— if  man  has  but  the  wit  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  comprehend  its  speech  or  its  signification.  To  the  initiated 
in  the  varied  lore  of  divination  the  slightest  hints  are  full  of  meaning. 
The  flight  of  birds  southwards  in  autumn  is  a sign  of  the  approach  of 
winter.  In  a sense  then  it  ‘predicts^  the  coming  of  winter.  Nature 
supplies  countless  similar  ‘ predictions  ^ to  people  who  are  of  necessity 
in  close  contact  w'ith  her.  But  man^s  speculative  and  rational  faculties 
develop  more  rapidly  than  his  capacity  for  accurate  observation  and 

^ S.  0.  5.,  VIII,  X).  123.  Heappjai's  to  b3  identical  wither  confused  with  Giiga, 
Chauhan,  of  Garh  Darera,  In  the  Himalayas  Panjpiri  is  often  regarded  as  a single 
personage  and  identified  with  Zahir  Pir  or  Guga,  but  the  distinction  of  personages  is  also 
recognised  in  their  representation  by  five  stones  placed  under  a ‘pipal  and  smeared  with  red 
lead.  P.  H.  Q.,  III.,  § l.)9.  See  also  p,  136  infra, 

^ Gurdaspur  Gazetteer , 1914,  p,  26. 

3 Id.,p.  31. 
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logical  control  of  intuition.  Upon  the  firm  and  safe  basis  that  nature 
provides  auguries  which  are  a certain  indication  of  coming  events, 
man  has  hurried  to  the  conclusion  that  everything  in  nature  is  a 
portent,  forgetting  that  the  happening  of  such  events  as  the  southward 
flight  of  birds  is  explained  by  readily  ascertainable  facts  which  could 
have  no  other  results  and  are  therefore  significant  of  their  causes,  but 
that  other  events  can  have  no  such  significance.  We  who  know  the 
causes  of  an  eclipse  and  can  theorise  on  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  are 
under  no  temptation  to  attribute  them  to  supernatural  agencies,  but  to 
the  primitive  philosopher  or  metaphysician  it  is  self-evident  that  all 
phenomena  in  nature,  whether  trivial  or  impressive,  are  due  to  the 
working  of  a force  which  is  immanent  in  all  things.  From  this  theory 
a whole  series  of  primitive  sciences  and  applied  rituals  was  evolved. 
Astrology  is  based  upon  its  application  to  the  stars,  and  other  branches 
of  the  science  of  omens  on  its  application  to  various  natural 
phenomena  of  the  body  or  external  world.  Hence  we  shall  find  a science 
of  divination  from  respiration,  sneezing,  twitching  of  the  eyelids  and 
the  like  : from  the  movements  of  animals  and  birds,  especially  such  as  are 
intelligent  or  uncanny;  and  from  the  most  trivial  accidents  in  the  * 
happenings  of  daily  life.  All  is  eloquent  of  the  world- soul  animating 
it  from  within,  and  if  from  this  assumption  there  arises  a mass  of  pseudo- 
science which  has  only  come  down  to  us  in  fragments,  we  may  re- 
collect that  as  a compensation  the  worship  of  nature  taught  that  all 
life  is  one,  and  from  this  teaching  arose  much  curiously  beautiful  lore 
about  trees  and  animals  which  all  found  rank,  as  well  as  place,  a definite 
relationship  to  a godhead,  a function,  as  it  were,  in  the  spiritual  world, 
and  a kind  of  individuality  in  addition  to  their  general  claim  upon  man^s 
mercy. 

Had  primitive  speculation  rested  there  it  could  have  done  nothing 
but  good  and,  by  forming  a firm  basis  for  the  closer  study  of  nature,  it 
would  have  facilitated  progress.  But  just  as  divination  in  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  State  authorities  became  formalised  into  a set  of  rules  for 
ascertaining  the  good-will  of  the  gods  and  obtaining  their  sanction  for  the 
operations  of  the  community,  but  which  had  no  scientific  basis  whatever, 
no  relation  to  truth  and  fact,^  so  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  classes 
which  practised  divination  and  codified  its  laws  in  verse  the  promising 
sciences  with  which  it  was  pregnant  were  atrophied  and  distorted  into 
useless  and  barren  arts.^ 

First  among  the  pure  and  benevolent  gods  comes  Suraj 
Devata,  or  the,  S^in  godling.  The  Sun  was  of  course  one  of  the 
great  Vedic  deities  ; but  his  worship  has  apparently  in  a great 
measure  dropped  out  of  the  higher  Hinduism,  and  the  peasant  calls 

1 Ihering’s  fanciful  theory  that  the  study  of  the  flight  of  birds  was  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  get  information  about  mountain  passes  and  the  course  of  great  rivers  during 
the  Aryan  migration  is  unnecessary.  A much  simpler  explanation  is  suggested.  But 
once  started  on  the  path  of  science  by  observation  of  the  facts  of^  bird-life,  the  signs  of 
the  weather  and  the  like,  man  inevitably  proceeds  to  see  predictions  in  everything,  even  on 
the  shoulder-blade  of  a sheep,  like  the  Baloch,  or  in  the  exta  of  red  puppies  which  had  been 
sacrificed. — Cf.  Wardc  Fowler,  Meligious  Experiences  of  the  Roman  Teople,  pp.  293  et 
seqq, 

* Op,  cit.i  p.  295. 
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him,  not  Deva  bufc  Devata,  a godling,  nofc  a godd  No  shrine  is 
ever  built  to  him,  but  on  Sunday  the  people  abstain  from  salt,  and 
they  do  not  set  their  milk  as  usual  to  make  butter  from,  but  make 
rice  milk  of  it  and  give  a portion  to  the  Brahmans.  After  each 
harvest,  and  occasionally  between  whiles.  Brahmans  are  fed  in  his 
honour  ; and  he  is  each  morning  saluted  with  an  invocation  as  the  good 
man  steps  out  of  his  house.  He  is  par  excellence  the  great  god  of  the 
villager,  who  will  always  name  him  first  of  all  his  deities.  After  him 
comes,  at  least  in  the  east  of  the  Province,  Jamna  Ji,  or  Ladp  Janina. 
She  is  bathed  in  periodically.  Brahmans  are  fed  in  her  honour,  and  the 
waters  of  the  canal  which  is  fed  from  her  stream  are  held  in  such  respect 
by  the  villagers  that  they  describe  the  terrible  evils  which  they  work  in 
the  land  as  springing  from  Lady  Jamna'^s  friendship. DJiarii  Mata, 
or  Mother  Barth,  holds  the  next  place  of  honour.  The  pious  man 
does  obeisance  to  and  invokes  her  as  he  rises  from  his  bed  in  the 
morning,  and  even  the  indifferent  follows  his  example  when  he 
begins  to  plough  or  to  sow.  When  a cow  or  she-buffalo  is  first  bought 
or  when  she  first  gives  milk  after  calving,  the  first  five  streams 
of  milk  drawn  from  her  are  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground  in  honour 
of  the  deity  ; and  at  every  time  of  milking  the  first  stream  is  so  treated. 
So,  when  medicine  is  taken,  a little  is  sprinkled  in  her  honour. 

The  Sun  is  still  widely  worshipped  in  Karnal.  Sunday  is  sacred 
to  him  and  on  that  day  no  salt  is  eaten,  and  no  milk  set  for  qhi,  but 
it  is  made  into  rice  milk,  part  of  which  goes  to  a Brahman  in  honour 
of  the  Sun.  A lamp  is  always  lit  to  him  on  Sundays  and  Brahmans 
fed  now  and  then  on  that  day,  especially  on  the  ist  Sunday  after  Asarh 
15th  when  the  harvest  has  been  got  in.  Before  the  daily  bath  water 
is  always  cast  towards  him  {argha)? 

The  Legends  op  Raja  Rasalu. 

Raja  Rasalu,  or  Rasalu  according  to  Cunningham, ^ is  even  more 
important  in  Punjab  folklore  than  Gdga.  According  to  that  authority 
his  legend  belongs  essentially  to  the  Pothwar,  between  the  Jhelum 

> The  sun-god,  however,  certainly  had  temples  in  India  in  ancient  times.  There 
was  one  at  Taxila : Arch.  Survey  Reports,  II,  p.  114;  and  at  Multan;  ihid.  V, 
pp.  115  and  120.  Farishta  says  the  Hindus  used  to  worship  the  Sun  and  Stars,  like  the 
Persians,  until  King  Suraj  {sic)  taught  them  idolatry:  Briggs,  Ferishta,  I,  p.  Ixviii. 
But  in  later  times  images  of  Surya  or  Aditya  were  rare  : A.  8.  R.,  XIII,  p.  63.  For  the 
absence  of  temples  to  the  Sun  see  infra. 

2 This  should  also  be  done  to  the  new  moon  also,  on  the  eveniag  of  her  appearance ; 
Karnal  >S.  R.,  p.  147.  According  to  Maclagan  (§  43)  the  worshippers  of  the  suu,  ac- 
cording to  the  manuals,  are  termed  Sauras  or  Saurapatias,  and  constitute  one  of  the  miiu 
sects  of  Hinduism.  The  old  constitutional  god  Surya  is,  however,  little  attended  to  now 
except  in  the  south  and  east,  where  Suraj  Karaiu  is  almost  the  sole  orthodox  deity  of 
the  Hindu  pantheon  who  finds  a place  in  the  common  religion  of  the  peasants. 

3 A.  S.  R.  II,  p.  153.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  not  at  all  certain,  Rasdl  is  a 

present  to  a friend  : Panjabi  Dicty,,  p.  957.  The  present  writer  is  iuclined  to  think  that 
Rasalu  is  derived  from  ‘a  troop  of  horse,  ^ and  that  Rasalu  means  the  rider,  (he 

charioteer  of  the  sun.  But  risdla  is  a Persian  word,  not  Sanskrit  or  even  Hindi.  The 
people  in  Chamba  pronounce  the  name  Rasalu.  Cunningham  identified  Rasalu  with 
Salavahana,  but  I see  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  father  and  sou.  To  me  it  is  a 
tempting  supposition  that  they  were  identical  and  that  Rasalu  is  simply  Rai  Salu.  Sdia 
is  found  iu  the  as  short  for  S ildvahana —as  the  name  ought  to  be  spelt — not 

Salivahana.  The  change  of  the  terminal  a to  u is  very  common  in  Indian  names.  In  olden 
times  the  title  Rdi  was  in  common  use  for  Raja  e.g,  Rai  k’ithora  of  Delhi,  and  I could  give 
many  other  examples (Hutchison). 
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and  InduSj  but  is  also  well-known  at  Amba  Kapi,  near  Lahore,  the 
legendary  residence  o£  Eaja  Sir-kap.  Amba  Kapi  is  the  general 
name  for  seven  places  named  after  three  brothers,  Rajas  Sir-kap, 
Sir-sukh  and  Amba  and  their  four  sisters  Kapi,  Kalpi,  Munda  and 
Mandehi.  All  seven  are  also  described  as  rdkskasas  whom  Rasalu 
destroys.  Sir-kap  is  a gambler  and  his  stakes  are  human  heads  which 
he  invariably  wins  until  overcome  by  Rasalu.  Past  Amba  Kapi  flows 
the  Bdgh-bacha  stream  and  Cunningham  connects  this  with  the  story 
of  Budha^s  offering  of  his  body  to  appease  the  seven  tiger  cubs. 

Tradition  also  localises  Rasalu’s  legend  at  Manikpur  or  Udinagar 
where  the  seven  rdhsJiasas  lived.  Every  day  he  devoured  a man  until 
Rasalu  destroyed  all  of  them  except  Thera  (possibly  tera,  the  ‘ roarer 
whose  bello wings  are  still  to  be  heard  in  a cavern  of  the  Gandghar 
hills,  north  of  Attock.  Manikpur  is  said  to  lie  ^ west  of  the  Jhelum  ^ 
and  may  be  Manikiala. 


His  pedigree  is  : — ■ 

Pipa  Bliagat,  Rafa  of 
Garh  Gangaraun  or 
Raja  Gaj.  Gakaraua. 

Queen  | ) 

Ichhran  x Salivahana  x Lunan 


Sirkap 


Puran  Bhagafc, 
ancestor  of  the 
Sansi  Jats. 


Rasalil 

Janra  x Uboh,  founder 
of  Ahohar. 


X Kokilan 

X X 

a Jhmwar 
(or.  Recording  to 
another  legend,  a 
sweeper  hy  whom 
she  became  the 
mother  of  Teo, 
Geo,  Seo  and 
Karru — ancestors 
of  the  Tiwana, 
Ghebas,  Sials  and 
Karrals:  P.N.Q., 
U,  § 282). 


It  is  however  much  more  likely  that  Rasalu  is  a solar  deity  by 
origin^  and  that  round  his  original  myth  nearly  all  the  folk  lore  of  the 
province  has  gathered. 

Sir  R.  C.  Temple  on  the  other  hand  protests  strongly  against  this 
view  and  regards  Hasalu  as  a historical  personage,  to  be  identified  with 
the  Ranbal  of  the  Muhammadan  historians,  a Hindu  prince  who  op- 
posed the  Moslem  invaders  in  what  is  now  Afghanistan  between  A.  D. 
700  and  870.  But  hitherto  no  coins  or  inscriptions  bearing  the  names 
of  Rasalu  and  the  legendary  personages  connected  with  him  have  been 
discovered.  He  writes  in  the  Calcutta  Review ^ 1881,  p.  380^  : — 

“ King  RasRu,  it  is  asserted,  was  a solar  myth.  No  one  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  science  of  comparative  mythology  can,  we  are  told,  for  a 
I Or  aS  0.  n.,  1896,  p.  188. 
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moment,  doubt  it.  Thus,  as  the  sun  in  his  course  rests  not  in  toiling  and 
travelling,  so  Rasdld^s  destiny  forbade  him  to  tarry  in  one  place.  And  as 
the  sun,  after  a battle,  however  tremendous,  with  the  elements,  shines 
forth  clear  and  victorious,  so  Rasalu,  after  a series  of  magical  thunder- 
bolts hurled  at  him  by  the  giants,  is  found,  shortly  after,  standing  calm  and 
undaunted.  Hence  Ras^lii  is  considered  as  merely  another  form  of  the 
fables  of  Indra,  Savitar,  Woden,  Sisyphus,  Hercules,  Samson,  Apollo, 
Theseus,  Sigurd,  Arthur,  Tristram,  and  a host  of  other  heroes,  with  one 
or  other  of  whom  every  country,  civilised  and  uncivilized,  is  familiar. 
Again,  one  large  class  of  the  old  nature  myths  relates  to  the  fortunes 
of  ‘ fatal  children,  ’ in  whose  lives  the  destruction  of  their  parents 
is  involved — even  as  the  rising  sun  destroys  his  parent  the  dark- 
ness, from  which  he  springs.  These  children  are  almost  invariably  the  subject 
of  prophecy,  and  though  exposed  and  made  to  suffer  in  infancy,  invari- 
ably grow  up  beautiful,  brave  and  generous.  Thus,  Perseus,  who  kills 
Akrisius  : (Edipus,  who  smites  his  father  Laius  ; and  Rasdld,  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  slay  Salvahn  his  father,  Again,  like  the  early  ideal  of  Samson 
and  like  the  later  ideal  of  Arthur,  RasRii  is  the  king  cf  spotless  purity. 
Moreover,  as  the  sun  dies  in  the  west  but  rises  again,  so  Rasdlu,  in  common 
with  King  Arthur,  is  expected  to  appear  once  more. 

Then,  Rdjd  Rasdld  has  a wonderful  horse,  who  at  a crisis  warns  his 
master  not  to  touch  him  with  whip  or  spur.  In  like  manner,  in  the  sun- 
myth  of  Phaeton,  that  hero  is  charged  not  to  touch  with  his  whip  the  horses 
of  HeJ^)s.  To  take  one  more  instance,  the  legend  of  Mfr  Shikari  is,  as  the 
authoi^as  remarked,  the  story  of  Orpheus,  of  Amphion  and  of  Pan ; bat  it 
is  also  the  story  of  Hermes,  Sigurd,  Volker,  Tristram,  and  many  others;  all 
of  whom  were  pre-emiently  harpers,  surpassing  all  men  ; or,  in  other  words 
they  were  impersonations  of  the  action  and  the  power  of  air  in  motion, 

“ There  are  many  other  remarkable  points  in  these  singular  legends  of 
Rasdld,  pointing  them  to  a common  origin  with  the  ancient  solar  myths  of 
all  countries  ; but  we  have  said  enough  to  enable  our  readers  to  understand 
the  principles,  at  least,  which  lead  the  Westminster  Reviewer,  and  other 
students  of  comparative  mythology,  to  regard  the  sun  as  the  original  fount 
at  which  story-tellers  of  all  ages  have  refreshed  their  listeners’  thirst  for 
recitals  of  a heroic  nature.” 

Puran  Bhagat,  also  called  G-yansarupa  or  Purakh  Siddh  Chauranjwe- 
nath,  or  Chaurangi  Nath,  is  one  of  the  gurus  or  hierarchs  of  the  Kane- 
phatta  Jogis.  Legend  makes  him  a son  of  Salivahana  by  Rani  Achhran 
and  Raja  Rasalu^’s  elder  brother.  He  is  beloved  by  his  step-mother  Rani 
Lunan^  and  is  calumniated  by  her  and  has  his  feet  and  hands  cut  off. 
Thrown  into  a well  at  Kallowal  near  Sialkot  by  his  father  he  is  rescued  by 
Gorakhnath,  who  has  his  ears  bored  and  makes  him  his  disciple.  He  revisits 
Sialkot  and  makes  the  deserted  garden  bloom  again.  He  restores  his 
mother^s  sight,  which  she  lost  from  weeping  for  him,  and  promises  Rani 
Sundran  a son,  giving  her  a grain  of  rice  to  eat,  and  returns  to  Gorakh- 
nath. One  version  of  the  story  makes  Gorakhnath  first  send  Puran  to 
Rani  Sundran  of  Sangaldip^  to  beg  alms  of  her.  She  would  fain  make 
him  her  husband,  but  he  refuses  to  rule  and  even  when  bidden  to  accept 

^ One  variant  makes  Raui  Liindan,  a Chamar  woman.  Subsequently  Rasalu,  seeing  the 
evils  of  marrying  women  of  low  caste  fixed  limits  within  which  each  caste  should  marry. 

2 Temple  {Legends  of  the  Lwnjah^  II,  p.  276)  would  identify  Sangaldip  with 
Slkala-dvipa  or  Shaka-dvipa  in  the  northern  Punjab.  It  would  be  the  country  round 
Sialkot. 
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§43. 


her  kingdom  by  Goraknath  he  disobeys  his  ffurw  and  becomes  a Jogi, 
while  Sundran  casts  herself  down  and  kills  herself.^ 

As  Chaurangi  Nath  Puran  visited  the  Bohar  monastery  of  the 
Jogis  in  Rohtak,  but  was  refused  food  until  he  brought  fodder  for  their 
cattle.  He  obeyed  but  cursed  the  place  which  fell  into  ruins,  only  the 
Kala  Mahal  remaining  intact,  but  no  religious  rites  are  performed  in 
that  building  which  is  a small  arched  room  with  walls  4^  feet  thick. 
It  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pagal  Panth  of  the  Jogis.  When 
Chaurangi  Nath  revisited  the  place  he  established  his  fire  or  dhuni 
and  worshipped  there  for  12  years.  Once  a Banjara  passing  by  said  his 
load  of  sugar  was  salt.  Salt  it  became,  but  as  he  repented  of  his  false- 
hood, the  saint  made  it  sugar  again  and  in  gratitude  he  built  a monument 
over  the  dhuni.  This  building  contains  no  wood,  its  walls  are  1\  feet 
thick  and  its  shape  suggests  layers  of  sugar  sacks.  In  it  a lamp  is 
kept  burning  day  and  night.^ 

Bisade  is  said  to  have  been  a disciple  of  Puran  Bhagat,  and  he  has 
a very  old  temple  at  Baliana  in  Bohtak.  Gharbari,  non-celibate  Jogis, 
take  the  offerings.  Milk  is  o:ffiered  on  the  14th  sndi  of  the  month  and 
a fair  held  on  that  day  in  Magh. 

Moon-woeship. — The  worship  or  propitiation  of  the  moon  takes 
various  forms.  At  first  sight  of  a new  moon  Hindus  take  seven ^reads 
from  the  end  of  their  turbans^  and  present  them  to  her.  Then  tWowing 
the  end  of  the  turban  round  their  necks  they  say ; Chandand,  bhdgi 
hhayd  thand  loaftdin^  te  roti  Tcapra  hahut  devm.'  ^ O moon,  make  us 
prosperous  and  happy,  and  grant  us  bread  and  clothes  in  plenty.^ 
Then  they  exchange  with  one  another  the  salutation  ^ Bam,  Ram  ! and 
the  younger  of  both  sexes  bow  to  their  elders,  while  newly-married  people 
get  ^ Moon  gifts from  their  parents-in-law,  or  in  their  absence  from 
near  relatives.  If  Hindus  see  a new  moon  in  Bhadon,  a day  called 
patharchaiith  or  day  of  stones,  they  consider  it  so  unlucky  that  they 
fear  misfortune  or  a false  accusation,  and  to  avert  it  they  will  throw 
stones  into  their  neighbours  ■’  houses  in  order  to  cause  them  to  abuse 
them  in  return,  in  which  case  they  will  suffer  in  their  stead.^ 

The  Moon  became  enamoured  of  Chalya,  wife  of  Gautama  Rishi,  and 
visited  her  in  her  husband^s  form.  The  Rishi  discovered  this  and  cursed 
his  wife,  who  turned  into  a stone.  He  also  cast  his  shoe  at  the  Moon 
and  it  left  a black  mark  upon  him.^  This  occurred  at  Goindar  in 
Panipat  tahsil  where  Gautama  also  gave  Indra  his  1000  eyes.® 

Planet  woeship. — Our  Census  returns  show  a number  of  persons 
who  are  said  to  worship  Sanichar,  or  the  planet  Saturn,  known  also  as 
Chhanchan  These  persons  are  Dakaut  Brahmans,  who  are  clients 

of  this  malignant  divinity,  and  who  beg  in  his  name  and  receive  from  the 

1 For  details  see  Temple,  op.  ■'it.,  II,  pp.  375  {The  Legeni  of  Puran  Bhagat)^  I,  p.  2 
etc.  Also  P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 390. 

2 Rohtak  Gazetteer,  1910,  pp.  63-4.  A similar  tale  is  told  of  the  Ghaibi  Pi'r  {ih.,  p.  63), 
and  a song  sung  to  Bawa  Farid  has  the  same  theme. 

3 Muhammadans  do  this  and  then  throw  the  shreds  to  the  right.  They  also  toss  a coin 
into  the  air.  P.  N.  Q.,  II.,  § 254. 

^ P.  N.  Q.,  II,  §§  255-256. 

® N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 87.  It  will  be  noticed  that  here  the  Moon  is  male. 

6 § 862. 
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faithful  gifts  of  oil  and  iron.  Sanichar  is  the  god  after  whom  Saturday 
is  named  and  the  Dakauts  receive  their  offerings  on  that  day. 

Those  returned  as  Budh-worshippers  may  possib’y  be  men  with  a 
reverence  for  Buddha^  but  more  probably  they  refer  to  the  planet 
Mercury^  from  whom  Budhwar^  or  Wednesday,,  is  named.-  Mangal 
(Mars)  is  held  sacred  in  the  same  way,  as  an  auspicious  planet ; and  in 
many  minor  matters,  as  in  commencing  a house,  the  nine  planets  are 
invoked  together. 

During  an  eclipse  Hindus  bathe  in  a sacred  stream  so  as  to  be  pure 
enough  to  repeat  the  mantras  which  will  release  the  Sun  or  Moon  from 
Bahu  and  Kebu'^s  persecutions.^  The  husband  of  a wife  preo-naut  for 
the  first  time  should  not  look  on  any  eclipse  or  his  child  will  be  deformed 
in  some  way  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  hare-lij).^ 

In  Gilgit  portents  are  generally  supposed  to  foreshadow  political 
events.  Thus  heavy  rain  forebodes  invasion  from  Yasin,  and  many 
kites  hovering  over  Gilgit  one  from  Nagar.  If  packs  of  wolves  assail 
the  flock  an  attack  from  Hunza  is  expected  and  an  unusually  good 
harvest  one  by  the  Punial  chiefs^^ 

In  Gilgit  Grahn  is  a giant  and  a lover  of  the  moon  whom  he  seizes 
on  the  14th  of  the  lunar  month  when  she  is  in  her  full  beauty  leavino- 
untouched  only  the  part  which  contains  a fig  tree.  At  such  times  the 
people  beat  iron  pans  and  cry  aloud  to  make  Grahn  leave  the  moon. 
In  the  meantime  the  (threatened)  eclipse  ends  and  they  rejoice  at  their 
success.^  Grahn  also  becomes  angry  at  the  sun  whenever  a good  kino* 
dies  or  is  banished  his  country,  and  he  then  darkens  the  whole  or  a part 
of  the  sun^s  face. 

In  Sialkot  storms  which  proceed  from  the  north  or  south-east  are 
generally  accompanied  by  lightning.  They  prevail  during  the  rains.  If 
they  occur  in  December  damage  is  done  by  the  lightning  to  such  crops  as 
gram,  mdsur,  alsi  and  til,  which  are  called  pliul-sak  or  li'tJilcmdr  in  con- 
sequence. The  electricity  passing  over  the  flowers  is  said  to  make  them 
all  fall  off,  the  seed  is  lost  and  the  crops  seldom  ripen.  To  counteract 
this  evil  the  cultivator  never  sows  gram  till  the  first  appearance  of  the 
moon,  a light  is  placed  on  the  seed  which  is  prepared  for  sowing,  and  as 
the  moon  appears  it  is  cast  over  the  field,  and  always  at  night,  the  popular 
belief  being  that  in  this  way  the  electric  current  will  pass  over  the  crop.^ 

Astrology  plays  a large  part  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  and  may 
even  be  used  to  foretell  natural  events.  The  chief  exponents  of  the 
science  are  Sahdeo  and  his  spouse  Bhandli,  Bhaddali  or  Bhadali,  whose 
couplets  are  usually  addressed  to  each  other  turn  and  turn  about.7 

1 Or,  in  Gurgaon  at  any  rate  they  may  refer  to  the  worshippers  of  the  sraall*pox  o*od- 

dess  under  her  name  of  Budho.  ^ 

2 N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I.,  § 103. 

® Ghulam  Muhammad  : On  the  Festivals  and  FolTclore  oj  G-ilgit,  Monographs  Asia- 
tic Society  of  Bengal,  I,  § 691.  ^ 

4 26.,  p.  107. 

® 2&.,  p.  107.  Apparently  this  is  done  ouce  in  every  lunar  month,  not  only  at  a 
lunar  eclip  se. 

® Piinsep’s  Sialkot  Sett.  Rep-,  §§  128-9,  Probably  the  people  have  no  conception  of 
any  electric  current  at  all. 

^ See  p.  134  of  Vol.  II. 
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Thus  clouds  and  lightning*  on  the  1st  of  the  light  half  {sucU  pniha?n) 
of  Baisakh  presage  an  abundant  harvest  as  does  the  concurrence  of 
Thursday  and  the  asterism  Rohini  in  the  ahhaitij  or  ahhtij  the  Ist 
Baisakh,  on  which  date  the  accounts  of  the  last  harvest  are  settled. 

If  the  asterisms  Mul  and  Karh  or  Akhara  coincide  with  the  first 
of  Jeth  oil  a Wednesday  there  will  be  an  earthquake.  And  if  the  10th 
of  the  dark  half  of  Jeth  fall  on  a Saturday  there  will  be  no  rain,  and 
but  a few  will  live. 

If  the  full  moon,  purndma  {puranmdsi)  of  Chait  fall  on  a Monday, 
Thursday  or  Wednesday  there  will  be  rejoicing  in  every  house. 

The  rest  of  Sabdeo^’s  couplets  are  a systematic  meteorological  forecast. 
For  example : if  Kritka  be  seen  for  an  hour  in  Rohini  i.e.  if  Kritka 
overlap  Rohini  (in  June)  crowds  with  potsherds  in  their  hands  will 
beg  from  door  to  door ; in  other  words,  there  will  be  famine.  The 
prognostications  are  generally  gloomy  and  only  occasionally  reassuring 
as  in  the  couplet : 

Aswani  gale^  Bharni  gale,  gale  Jestlia  Mid, 

Furbd  Khucl  dharulcia  upje  sdton  clidl. 

If  Aswani  and  Bharni,  which  fall  in  May,  Jestha  and  Mul,  at  the 
end  of  December  and  in  January,  all  be  wet  and  Purvashadha  in  Janu- 
ary be  cloudy,  the  seven  grains  will  flourish.^ 

The  following  story  about  Yenus  or  Shukar  comes  from  Sialkot : — The 
Rikhi  Prigugi  had  a son  called  Shukar  and  a disciple  [sewah)  named 
Bala  Raja.  Bala  worshipped  God  so  fervently  that  He  promised  to 
appear  before  him  and  receive  the  pirtlii  dan  (the  earth  in  alms)  at  his 
hands.  Shukar  then  told  Raja  Bal  that  God  was  the  greatest  deceiver  that 
had  ever  existed  on  earth  and  that  he  should  not  believe  what  He  said 
about  His  incarnation,  but  Raja  Bal  put  no  faith  in  what  Shukar  told 
him,  and  when  God  appeared  he  took  up  a lota  to  throw  water  on  His 
hands  and  gave  Him  three  kadams  of  land  in  alms.  Shukar  then  became 
a tiny  creature  and  seated  himself  in  the  spout  of  the  lota  so  that  the 
water  stopped  running  through  the  spout.  But  God  had  a twig  in  His 
hand,  and  this  He  thrust  into  the  spout,  making  Shukar  blind  in  his 
right  eye.  Shukar  then  ran  away  and  the  water  flowed  out  freely,  God 
was  so  displeased  at  Shukar’ s act  that  He  gave  him  a srdp,  turned 
him  into  a star  and  cursed  him,  saying  that  no  women  should  come 
before  his  face  or  at  his  right  hand  and  that  his  setting  would  be  very 
baneful.  So  when  this  star  is  set  a newly  married  Hindu  bride  does 
not  go  to  her  father^s  or  husband’s  house  if  she  chances  to  be  in 
her  husband’s  or  father’s  house.  She  prefers  to  go  to  her  husband’s  or 
father’s  house  when  the  star  is  up  and  on  her  left  hand.  If  she  acts 
against  these  rules  she  is  believed  to  suffer.  To  reach  her  father’s  or 
husband’s  house  when  it  is  set  or  on  her  right  hand  she  must  start 
when  it  is  up  or  on  her  left  and  stay  a night  outside  the  village  in 
which  she  happens  to  be.  As  on  account  of  this  star  wives  thus  spend 
a night  outside  the  village  it  is  also  called  the  ‘ wives  ’ star  ’ (wautidn 
dd  tdra).  It  appears  sometimes  in  the  west,  sometimes  in  the  east  and 
at  other  times  not  at  all. 

' P.  N.  Q.,  II,  §§  858  and  706. 
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Meteors  are  hot  coals  cast  from  heaven  at  the  devil  who  is  always 
trying  to  ascend  to  it.  This  appears  to  be  a Muhammadan  belief. i 

A comet,  puchJiatiodla  td>a  or  dumd^tr  sv dra^  will  bring  epidemics 
or  famine  and  if  one  appears  subscriptions  are  raised  to  feed  Brahmans 
and  faqirs? 

Lightning  is  attracted  by  black,  so  red  stripes  are  inserted  in 
blankets  of  that  colour.  Bell  metal  is  also  held  to  be  a great  conductor. 

But  the  worst  attraction  is  afforded  by  an  uncle  and  his  sister'^s 
son  sitting  together  because  the  lightning  was  once  born  as  the  daughter 
of  Devki,  niece  of  Kansa,  and  was  struck  by  her  nncle,  who  cast  her  to 
the  ground  against  a stone.  She  flew  up  to  heaven,  but  has  ever  since 
borne  enmity  to  all  maternal  uncles.® 

The  whirlwind  contains  an  evil  spirit  and  to  avoid  meeting  one  you 
should  say:- — Hanumdn  Jodlia,  ten  kdr — warrior  Hanuman  ! thy 
charmed  circle  (protect  me)."’  Hanuman  is  invoked  in  the  same  words 
said  seven  times  if  you  meet  a t)hutj  who  should  be  seized  firmly  by  the 
top-knot  If  it  is  then  tied  into  a noose  the  spirit  will  obey  you.  Do 
not  let  him  go  till  he  has  sworn  thrice  by  Hanuman  Jodha  to  serve 
you  in  difficulties.* 

Dust-storms  are  avoided  by  invoking  Hazrat  Sulaiman  thrice,  point- 
ing the  while  with  the  fourth  finger  to  the  direction  you  wish  the  storm 
^to  take.^ 

The  East  wind  or  pnriod  comes  over  the  sea  and  is  harmful  to 
mankind,  though  it  brings  more  rain  than  the  pachhwd  or  west  wind 
which  is  land-borne.® 

When  the  earth  is  worshipped  as  Dharti  Mata  at  the  first 
season^s  plongdiing  the  pra}^!'  in  common  use  is  : ^ keep  our  rulers  and 
bankers  contented  and  grant  a plentiful  yield : so  shall  we  pay  our 
revenue  and  satisfy  our  money •lendeiT’^  The  yearns  ploughing  must 
not  be  begun  on  a Monday  or  a Saturday.  A curious  form  of 
earth- worship  is  performed  by  dacoits,  or  apparently  by  any  one  in 
desperate  case.  When  they  are  at  bay  they  take  up  a little  earth  and 
scatter  it  on  their  heads,® 

Natural  features  are  almost  always  ascribed  to  supernatural  or 
heroic  agency.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Himalayas  For 
example,  in  Kanaur  the  Baldang  mountain  is  said  to  be  a chip  of  the 
true  Kailas  brought  down  to  Sangla  by  the  wishes  of  an  ancient  king 

1 P.  K Q.,  Ill,  ^ 5 ‘3. 

2 1.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 424. 

3 Ih.,  §§  3H,  37.  For  shrines  of  the  M4ma  Bhduja  or  Uncle  and  his  SisteFs  Son,  see 
infra,  under  IslAm. 

^ Ih  , §§  38,  39.  A variant  is  Bhdi  Pherii,  teri  Tcdr,  Bhai  Pheru  the  numen  in  the 
small  whirlwinds  so  common  in  the  Punjab.  He  is  the  husband  of  De\'f  and  is  repre- 
sented as  a disciple  of  Sakhi  Sarwar.  See  Legends  of  the  Punjab,  ill,  p.  301,  and  II, 
pp.  104  and  106 

5 P.  N Q.,  Ill,  § 685. 

® I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 349. 

7 Karnal  S.  R.  p.  168. 

8 For  a parallel  in  Europe  see  WhiteheaPs  Qaspard  de  Coligny,  p.  218  . The  German 
foot  chose  the  moment  of  advmce  to  nutinv  for  piy  at  M,  mconbonr  in  1568.  When 
pacified  they  kissed  the  ground  and  swore  to  die  with  honour. 
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and  penitent.  It  is  meritoriotis  to  circumambulate  the  hill,  keeping  it 
always  on  one^s  right. ^ The  Kailas  kund  or  lake  is  still  held  sacred 
because  it  afforded  an  asylum  to  Vasuki  when  surprised  by  his  enemy 
Garuda.  The  Kailas  peak  at  the  source  of  the  Sutlej  and  the  peak  of 
Munh  Mahesh,  at  the  head  of  the  Ravi,  are  both  regarded  as  the  home 
of  Shiva^,  and  the  gaddis'  land  is  Shivbhumi. 

Eaiith*wotiship. — On  the  14th  of  the  light  half  of  Katik  is  held 
the  surgUikri  or  feast  of  lamps.  Very  early  in  the  morning  men 
and  women  go  out  to  bathe  and  the  women  set  afloat  mats  of 
rushes  or  reeds  on  each  side  of  which  they  place  seven  lamps  alight, 
singing  ; — 

‘ My  lamp  before  : my  soul  behind. 

With  my  lamp  before  me,  Ram  will  carry  me  across."^ 

Then  in  an  adjoining  field  they  set  up  a hut  made  of  clods  and 
worship  in  it  a ghi-iadi  lamp.  4ffcer  this  they  return  home,  having 
performed  a good  work  leading  to  heaven.^ 

About  5 miles  from  Rawalpindi  at  the  Gliir  Pahar  there  is  a cleft 
which  tradition  says  was  caused  by  Raja  Rasdlu'’s  sword  when  he  clove 
a demon  in  twain.  The  mark  of  his  horse^s  hoof  is  also  there.'^ 

About  10  miles  north  of  Rawalpindi  is  a famous  Ramkund  or 
R4ma^s  pool,  with  a Hanuman  kiindy  a Lachhman  kund,  a Siiraj 
kund  and  a Sita  kvnd,  but  in  the  last-named  no  Hindu  will  bathe 
though  bathing  in  all  the  others  is  meritorious  on  any  holy  day  and 
more  especially  on  the  1st  of  Baisakh  at  the  sjnkrdnt.^  Two  miles  to 
the  east  of  it  is  a Gnpt-Ganga  or  silent  pool  in  a running  stream,  which 
is  also  a tiratJi,  Such  pools  are  looked  upon  as  sacred  to  the  penance 
of  some  rislii  or  saint  throughout  the  Himalayas.  Two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Ramkund  is  Nurpur  Shahan,  where  a Muhammadan  fair  is 
held  on  the  1st  Thursday  after  Baisakh  1 5th.  Ecstasy  and  frenzy 
[Ml)  are  not  unknown  on  this  occasion.  The  fair  begins  on  the 
arrival  of  an  offering  of  every  kind  of  fruit  in  season  from  Peshawar 
and  cannot  commence  without  it.  It  is  held  in  honour  of  Shah-i 
Latif  Barri  or  Barri  Sultan,  siid  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Sayyid 
Hayat-ul-Nur,  Qadria.  Barri  Sultan  used  to  be  supplied  daily  with 
milk  by  a Gujar,  but  the  buffalo  which  gave  the  milk  always 
used  to  die  on  the  day  it  was  milked  for  the  saint.  At  last  the 
Gujar  was  reduced  to  a bull,  but  the  saint  bade  him  milk  it  too.  It 
also  died,  and  the  Gujar  only  recovered  his  cattle  from  the  spring  to  see 
them  all  turned  into  stones,  where  they  stand  to  this  day,  because  he 
disobeyed  the  saint’s  behest  not  to  look  back  when  he  called  out  their 
names  one  by  one  at  the  spring.® 

1 P.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 199.  Raldang  *■  Mahadeo. 

2 16.,  Ill,  § 78. 

8 16.,  Ill,  § 482. 

4 16.,  I,  § 561. 

s Viavamitra  is  said  to  have  done  penance  at  Ramkund,  but  the  orthodox  accounts  of 
his  penaace  do  not  mention  the  place.  Another  fAk-tali  associate?  it  with  Rija  Min 
Singh  of  Ambar,  but  it  is  opposed  to  all  history,  though  it  coutaius  mujh  of  interest  as 

folk-lore  : S.  C.  R.,  VIII,  pp  119-21. 

*S,C.R.,  VIII,  pp.  121.2. 
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At  the  western  summit  of  the  Sakesar  hill  are  some  rugged  rocks 
called  the  Virgins — Kunwari,  whose  origin  is  thus  described  : — In  the 
time  of  Muhammad  Shah  Tughlac[,  the  country  was  infested  by  bands 
of  glidzis  ov  j ill ddis  who  used  to  carry  off  booty  and  village  maidens  to 
their  fastnesses  in  Afghanistan.  Some  of  them  visited  Bagh,  * the 
garden/  a village  whose  ruins  are  still  traceable,  held  by  the  Tarer,  a 
tribe  now  apparently  extinct,  and  the  Tarer  put  some  of  their  daughters 
to  death  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  bandits  * hands,  while  others 
sought  refuge  among  the  rocks  which  rent  in  twain  at  their  prayers  and 
swallowed  them  up.  The  Tarers  then  scattered  among  the  neighbouring 
villages. 1 Ranithrod  in  Rawalpindi  owes  its  name  to  the  legend  that  the 
Rajput  women  cast  themselves  over  the  precipice  in  the  belief  that 
their  husbands  had  been  defeated  by  the  Moslems,  and  that  their 
husbands  on  their  return  followed  suit.^ 

How  much  real  but  forgotten  history  is  preserved  in  such  legends  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  appears  certain  that  they  often  preserve  relics 
of  ancient  creeds  or  religious  organizations.  Thr.s  Gurgaon  derives  its 
name  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  granted  to  Drona  Acharya,  guru  of 
Yudishthira.®  But  the  best  exemplar  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  Kuruk- 
shetr,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Cunningham^s  Arch.  Survey 
Tteporfs. 

Attock  (Atak)  on  the  Indus  means  a stoppage,  and  various  modern 
legends  attach  to  it  from  Sikh  times/  Kot  Bitliaur  in  the  bills  near- 
by was  R^ja  Sir  kap^s  fortress,  and  by  an  ingenious  suspension  bridge  he 
used  to  cross  the  Indus  to  visit  a Pair  Rosamund  until  fate  overtook 
him  and  he  fell  into  the  river.® 

The  name  Jalandhar,  which  is  found  in  Kurrain  and  in  Kulu  as 
well  as  in  the  plains  city  of  that  name,  appears  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  a time  when  lake  formations  were  much  commoner  than  they  are 
now  in  North-West  India.  Various  legends  are  connected  with  it. 
In  the  Pandavas^  time  Jalandhara,  who  reigned  from  the  Sutlej  to  the 
K^ngra  hills,  founded  it,  but  it  was  destroyed  and  refounded  by  a 
faqir  Jalandharnath,  in  the  days  of  Vikramaditya  ® Many  myths  are 
attached  to  it  and  its  tanks,  named  Gupha  and  Brahmkund.  Rahon 
was  originally  Raghupur,  and  possesses  a Surajkund  or  sun-pool,  and 
an  old  Hindu  temple,  while  Nurmahal  was  once  a Rajput  fort  called 
Kot  Kahlur  or  Ghalur.  It  has  a sacred  well  called  Ganga.'^ 

Another  account  makes  Trigartta,  Sanhr.  for  * three  forts, ^ the 
country  between  the  Sutlej,  Beas  and  Ravi,  while  Jdlandhara  was 
the  portion  of  the  hills  over  which  Shiva  threw  Jalandhara  to  the 

1 P.  N.  Q.,  I.,  § 697  Th9  Tarer  are  probably  the  modera  crimiaal  tribe  called 
Trerb  .*  see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  453  infra. 

2 Ib.,  Ill,  § 101. 

3 16.,  I,  § 1068. 

^ 16.,  I,  § 1029. 

5 16. 1,  § 102. 

« /6.,  II,  § 298. 

’ i6.,  § 876. 
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daitym  and  its  seat  of  government  was  KangraJ  Tradition  also  has  it 
that  Jalandhar  was  overwhelmed  by  a great  flood  in  A..  D.  1343. 

Bhagsu,  near  Dharmsala,  is  so  called  because  of  the  following  le- 
gend. When  Vasuki  (Basais)  Nag,  king  of  the  serpents,  robbed  Shiva 
of  the  bowl  which  contained  the  water  of  immortality  Shiva  taxed  him 
with  the  theft,  and  in  his  flight  Vasuki  turned  the  bowl  upside  down, 
and  caused  the  water  to  flow  out.  This  happened  at  Bhagsu,  which  is 
named  from  VasukBs  flight  (hhdg).^ 

Illiterate  Hindus  believe  that  sleeping  with  feet  to  the  north  is 
an  insult  <o  the  deotas  as  well  as  to  the  ancestors  as  they  reside 

in  that  quarter.  Literate  Hindus  have  the  same  belief,  on  the  theory 
that  the  attractive  influence  of  the  North  is  dangerous.^ 

Good  Hindus  will  not  sleep  with  their  fev^t  to  the  east  oul  of  respect 
for  the  Ganges  (or  because  that  would  be  an  omen  that  their  ashes 
would  soon  be  carried  to  the  sacred  river),  which  flows  to  the  east;  or 
to  the  North,  out  of  respect  for  Devi.^ 

Another  version  is  that  Hindus  should  sleep  with  their  heads  to 
the  east  because  that  will  bring  prosperity  and  learning,  or  to  the  south 
because  that  is  respectful  to  Jampuri,  the  city  of  the  lower  world, 
while  to  sleep  with  one^s  head  to  the  west  brings  trouble,  and  to  the 
north  disease  and  death.® 

Banias  sometimes  keep  off  rain  by  giving  an  unwed  girl  some 
oil  which  she  pours  on  the  ground,  saying : — 

' If  I pour  not  out  the  oil,  mine  the  sin. 

If  thou  disperse  not  the  clouds,  thine  the  sin."^ 

Another  prescription  is  to  put  a sers  of  rain  water  into  a new  ghara 
and  bury  it  at  a spot  on  to  which  a roof  spout  discharges.  This  will 
stop  the  rain  at  once.® 

During  scarcity  petty  shopkeepers  wishing  to  maintain  high 
prices  and  keep  off  rain  fill  lamps  with  glii  and  set  light  to  them  when 
clouds  collect.  After  a while  the  light  is  blown  out— and  then  of 

' P.  N.  Q.,  II.  § 222.  But  Dr.  Hutchisoa  writes:  — 

Trigarta — as  it  should  spelt  —cannot  bear  the  meaning  of  ‘ three  forts.*  It  is  a caso  of 
confusing  ohe  w ird  gnr  with  Th-i  latter  means  ‘ fort*,  hwh  gar  means  a small  stream 

or^river.  According  to  Cunningham  the  three  rivers  referrpd  to  were  the  Sutlej,  Be ^s  and 
Bavi.  Vogel  says  that  gar  cannot  properly  be  used  to  indica'^e  a big  river,  and  that 
Trigarta  more  probably  refers  to  the  Bing  inga,  Kur  ili  and  Nayagul — the  principal  rivers  of 
Kangra — which  unite  nt  Siba  fort  and  flow  iat  > the  Bias  under  the  name  of  Trigadh  which 
is  the  same  as  Trigay,  The  final  means  country  or  region,  and  is  often  found  iu  hill  names 
e,g.  Kulnta.** 

* P.  N".  Q.,  I.  § 930. — Oldham  records  a legend  which  makes  Bhagsu  Nag  originally  a 
serpent  deoia  whose  temple  has  now,  under  Brahmanical  influence,  become  sacred  to  Shiva 
and  changed  its  name  to  Bnagsn  Nath.  The  oil  stone  figure  of  the  snake  still  remains 
Tinder  a tree  close  by,  but  Shiva,  i.e.  a linga,  occupies  the  temple. 

* N.  1.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 107. — For  the  pre-Christian  belief  that  the  North  was  under  the 
prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  see  Durandus*  Symbolism  of  Ckvirches,  p.  xcv. 

H.  N.  Q.,  IV.  § 192. 

‘li.,  IV..  $ 419,  § 43. 

«P.N.Q.,III,  §,614. 


Causing  rain. 
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oou^e  the  clouds  dispel.^  Another  and  unsavoury  method  of 
frightening  away  clouds  is  practised  by  Hindu  grain-dealers  who  have 
been  speciilating  for  a rise.  When  clouds  appear  they  take  a loaf  into 
the  holds  or  place  nee,  sugar  etc.  at  a cross-road,  consedens 

supra  pamem  ahum  exonerant.  Or  they  lay  in  wait  for  people  on  a 
dark  night  and  stcrcore  advenientes  consp^iieant:  necnon  asinorum  terqa 

oner  ant.  These  practices  are  said  to  be  common  in 
the  Manjha  and  to  occur  in  Ambala.* 


In  Gilgit  sacred  springs  are  used  on  a similar  principle.  Sacrifices 
are  offered  to  them,  but  if  owing  to  drought  heavy  rain  is  wanted  the 
people  used  to  get  a foreigner  to  throw  an  unclean  thing,  such  as  the 
bone  of  a dog,  into  the  spring  and  then  it  rained  until  the  thing  was 
taken  out.  For  this  service  the  foreigner  received  a large  quantity  of 

p’ain  as  the  people  themselves  believed  in  the  power  of  the  sprins:  to 
inflict  harm.®  ^ r & 


On  the  other  hand,  rain  may  be  caused  by  throwing  a pot  of  filth 
over  the  threshold  of  an  old  woman  with  a bad  temper.  If  she  is 
annoved  and  expresses  her  feelings  rain  will  come  down,  but  the  rite 
may  tail  and  the  crone,  keeping  her  wrath  to  herself,  retaliate  in  kind.^ 
lobring  ram  girls  also  pour  water  in  which  cowdung  has  been  dis- 
solved on  an  old  woman,  or  she  is  made  to  sit  just  under  the  spout  of 
the  root.“  .In  Kuluthe  are  directed  by  the  Raja  to  send  it  and 

they  are  fined  if  it  does  not  fall  in  the  time  allowed.® 


XT,  rainbow  is  R^m  Chandra^s  bow:  to  Muhammadans 

that  of  Baba  Adam.  But  in  the  Punjab  it  is  generally  called  pigl.  the 
swing  or  the  old  woman^s  swing,  and  in  Multani  the  pinqh  of  Bibi  Bai 

who  IS  very  plausibly  identified  with  Sakhi  Sarwar^s  wife.s  In  Pashtu 

it  IS  called  the  ^ old  woman^s  swing,'’  but  in  the  Marwat  it  is  called  the 
bowl  {hasaJi)  and  in  Balochi  drin,  a word  of  unknown  significance. 

The  Milky  Way  is  in  Multani  hera  da  gJtas,  'the  path  of  (N'oah^s) 
boat  but  IS  also  called  Akas  Ganga,  or  the  heavenly  Ganges,  the 
Mv  ite  garland,  the  gate  of  heaven  ^ and  ' Bhagwan'^s  court-house.^® 


W^ells  disused  and  forgotten  are  believed  to  be  revealed  in  dreams—* 
at  least  to  dreamers  gifted  with  a special  faculty  for  their  discovery.^® 

1 P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 539. 


oil  hp  IbbetsoQ^s  explanation,  that  the  use  of  qU  instead  of  the  cheaper 

^ mfceniei  to  show  the  rain-s^od  that  there  is  no  scarcity^  la 

undoubtetly  correct  The  god  is  supposed  to  be  withholding  the  rain  of  set  purpose  ^nd 
the  Idea  is  to  show  him  that  he  has  failed  in  it-so  he  might  a^s  well  send  it!  ^ ^ 

Benglf  M^o^mphTp^  of  CHlgit,  Asiatic  Society  of 

^ P.  N.  Q,  I,  § 791. 

* N.  I.  N.  Q.,  T,  § 572. 

®P.N.Q.,II,§  249. 

bow/  and  so  on.  ’p.  ®kber  Sakrach^pa,  or  Indraohipa,  Gikdra^s 

® P.  K Q.,  II,  5 305. 


9 IK  § § 1027,  308,  610,  (519),  523.  ’ 
P.N.Q.,!.,  § 695. 
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Earthquakes. 

Goats  have  a reputation  as  well-finderg^  and  a herd  is  believed  to 
lie  down  in  a circle  round  an  old  well  even  when  filled  up  and  over- 
grown by  jungle.  No  goat,  it  is  said,  will  walk  over  a hidden  well : it 
will  turn  aside.  i Goats  will  not  lie  down  over  an  old  well,  and  are  said 
to  detect  it  by  stamping  with  their  feet.^  Faqirs  are  occasionally  said 
to  have  the  same  power. 

A.  goat  is  also  a peace-offering,  at  least  in  Eiwalpindi,  when  the 
offering  must  apparently  be  accepted  when  tendered  by  one  who  wishes 
to  close  a feud.  At  Buria  in  Ambala,  near  Jagadhri,  is  or  was  a sacred 
well,  but  its  efficacy  has  departed.  The  Gangaat  Nurmahal  has  already 
been  noticed. 

Earthquakes  are  believed  to  be  due  to  a fever  in  the  earth’s  interior, 
causing  ague.  This  is  said  to  be  a doctrine  of  the  Yunani  school  of 
medicine.  Wells  act  as  safety-valves  for  the  trembling,  however,  so 
earthouakes  are  common  in  Persia  and  Kashmir,  where  wells  are 
scarce,  and  rare  in  the  Punjab.®  Earthquakes  are  also  said  to  be  caused 
by  the  Earth  Mother^s  anger  at  the  prevalence  of  sin.*  But  many 
Hindus  believe  that  the  sacred  bull  which  supports  the  world,  first  on 
one  horn,  then  on  the  other,  causes  it  to  shake  when  he  shifts  it.® 

If  a shock  is  felt  when  the  doors  are  open  i.  e,  by  day,  it  is 
auspicious,  but  if  it  occurs  at  or  after  midnight  it  is  the  reverse.® 

Thunder  is  supposed  to  destroy  chickens  in  the  shell  if  it  occur  a 
day  or  two  before  they  should  be  hatched.  Every  care  is  also  taken  to 
prevent  children  suffering  from  small-pox  hearing  thunder,  and  its 
noise  is  drowned  by  plying  a hand-mill.'^ 

Worship  of  the  Ganges  is  distinctive  of  the  Apapanthis,  but  it  is 
not  confined  to  them.  Under  the  name  of  Bhagirathi  it  is  worshipped 
very  often,  and  principally  by  the  Qds  who  claim  descent  from  Bhagi- 
ratha,  the  Puranic  hero  who  brought  the  Ganges  down  from  heaven.® 

Yama,  the  god  of  death,  is  supposed  to  live  in  rivers.  He  is  propi- 
tiated by  making  an  image  of  gold  according  to  one’s  means.  This  is 
worshipped  and  then  given  to  a Brahman 

The  worship  of  the  Beas  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of 
the  Rishi  Vyasa®  whose  shrine  is  at  or  near  Bashist  on  the  Beas 

1 P.  N.  Q.,  I,  f § 117,  118, 119,  344,  345,  694. 

a 16.,  I,  5 18. 

8/6.,  Ill,  §183. 

* n.  N.  Q.,  IV.,  § 199. 

5 16  J 489. 

eN.LN.  Q.,I.,  S 691. 

7P.N.Q.,  Ill,  §§  180,179. 

® Maclagari  says  the  01s  of  tea  wear  a black  blaaket:,  either  because  the  Orauges  has  not 
flowed  to  the  place  where  their  ancestors*  bones  repose  aui  so  they  wear  mourniag  till  it 
does  so,  or  because  Bhaglratha’s/n^^eA*  had  sworn  never  to  drink  twice  out  of  the  same  well, 
but  one  day  he  dug  very  deep  and  was  buried  by  the  well  falling  in  on  him— *30  they  wear 
black  blankets  and  bury  their  dead  : Punjab  Oeitsus  Rap.,  105.  Por  a charming 

picture  of  Bha^fratha  with  Shiva  and  Parvati,  see  Ooomiraswamy’s  Arts  mi  Grafts  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  Plate  76  and  p.  93, 

® Arranger  of  the  Vedas  and  composer  of  the  Purdnan. 


River  tear  skip. 

m Kulu  where  Moorcroft  and  Trebeok^  found  his  ioia^ej  about  fe^t 
high,  standing  apinst  the  wall  nearest  the  rock  of  a temple  built  'a  few 
feet  in  front  of  it.  Its  of  loose  stone  form  three  sides  of  I 

qnadiangle,  the  side  next  the  stream  being  open  so  as  to  leave  access  to 
It  free  for  its  presiding  genius,  Vylsa.  By  its  side  stood  a smaller 
fipre.  Both  images  were  much  worn.  The  Kishi  lived  however  at 
yas  Asthal  (now  Bastali)  in  the  Kurnkshetr,  and  there  the  Gano-es 

flowed  underground  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  goino-  to  bathe  in  that 

river,  bringing  too  his  lota  and  loin-cloth  4ich  he  had  left  there  to 
convince  him  that  the  water  was  really  that  of  the  Ganges 

In  the  same  way  the  Sarsuti  or  Saras  wati  river  is  not  always  to  be 
distinguished  from  Saras wati,  the  goddess  of  learning,  but  only  the 
former  IS  at  all  extensively  worshipped  and  then  only  locally.  ^The 
Markanda  is  confused  in  the  same  way  with  the  Rishi  of  tha"t  name. 

The  noticeable  river  cult,  however,  is  that  of  the  Indus— see 

Sewak  DARYA-and  that  of  Khwaja  Khizr  is  also  important. 

Dr.  J,  Hutchison  regards  the  mt„jrdn  U mela  held  in  Chamba  as 
probably  a survival  of  the  aboriginal  worship  of  the  river-god  but  it  is 
posmbly  connected  with  the  cult  of  Mahadeo,  to  whom  are  offered  ears 
of  basil.  This  mela\.%  held  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Sawan 
In  Its  mam  features  it  is_ peculiar  to  Chamba,  though  the  name  is  known' 
and  some  of  the  ceremonies  are  obseived  in  other  parts  of  the  hills  The 
essential  part  of  the  mela  consists  in  the  throwing  into  the  Ravi  of  a 

male  buffalo  as  a sacrifice  to  the  river  god.  A wlek  before  the  tt^ 

corae&  round  each  person  has  a silk  tassel  made  which  is  attached  to 
some  art  o the  dress  and  worn.  This  is  called  a Onthe  day 

appointed,  the  Raja  and  his  court  proceed  to  the  spot,  where  the 

LseSles  ir  R r There  a great  concourse  of  people 

assembles.  I he  Ra3a  gives  the  signal  by  throwing  into  the  river  a 

coeoanut,  a rupee, grass,  and  some  flowers,  and  thereupon  11^^  ! ye 

V 7 / iwi^’ The  R^ja  throws  his  in  afto 

e buffalo  and  all  the  people  follow  his  example.  The  animal  is  then 
close  y watched,  as  Its  fate  IS  believed  to  foresLdow  prosperity  o/ad" 

veisity  foi  the  coming  year  to  the  reigning  family  and  the  slate.  If 

carried  away  and  drowned,  the  event  is  regarded  as  propitious  ’ the 

sacrifice  having  been  accepted.  If  it  crosses  the  river  and  ^gets  out  on 

the  other  bank  this  also  is  propitious— the  sins  of  the  town  haviuw 

been  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  But  if  it  emero-es  on 

he  same  side,  coming  evil  is  portended  to  the  State.  Beino'  a devoted 

thing,  the  animal,  if  it  escapes,  is  retained  till  the  followin<r'’year  doing 

no  work,  and  , IS  then  east  in  again,  and  so  on  till  finally  cS 

177  “d  drowned.  The  buffalo  is  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 

the  r^rtfoworriifo  whi'h^ aboriginal  origin,  and  connected  with 
e earth  worship  which  was  prevalent  among*  the  aborio*ines  of  thehlll*? 

It  was  probably  intended  to  secure  good  rainr  and  a bL“n«fol  hJJves! 
common™  Z7717  ^ORSHiP.--Traces  of  tree  .worship  are  still  IbbeUou, 

I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 862.  ’ 

^ Chamba  Gazetteer.  1904  iqi  . cn,.,  - ^ 

d3  o.  ’ ® ® ^njra,  and  also  under  cult  of  Mahi- 


^g0  worship. 

„a  (»>.; 

the  direst  extremities  of^  villages  from  which  no 

cattle.  Sacred  ^ ^ The  hn4  {Prosopis  spiciffera) 

one  may  cut  wood  or  p ck  i u ^ ^ts  where  it 

is  reverenced  very  general  y,  ^ ^ ^i-id  grazing 

, . — oir,  1.  •».  La.  « .»  .«» 

the  shrme  of  a ^ the  marriage  ceremonies  of  many 

ofiermgs,  and  it  is  ®f  jf  ^ betrothed  but  as  yet  un- 

tribes.  In  some  °‘.  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  with 

married  gud  can  sucojd  P fire®  made  in  the  jungles  mth 
the  ob]ect  of  her  choice  and  the  marriap 

certain  wild  plants,  h uncommon,  whether  as  the 

holds  good.  ^t^falllS  to  or  by  prostitutes  in  order  to  enjoy 
third  wife  elsewheie  “ ^ ^ ’y^fomsin  without  the  inconvenience  of 
the  prmleps^ of  a ma  d^^^  ^,33^  descnbed. 

a human  ,,  ^tribet  revere  certain  plants.  Some  will  not 

Several  of  the  Jat  wcmen  of  others  veil  their 

burn  the  wood  7 ? nq  if  in  the  presence  of  a 

faces  before  the  mm  {Melm  n ) rass 

husband’s  elder  j'^^ffspiS  u^der  the  belief  that  the 

{Saeoliarum  ^ ^ These  customs  are  probably  in 

spirit  of  the  ancestor  rello-ious  (as  for  example 

~.-w?»v>  ">«>»  3.0  >0  “‘‘“f  %T 

among  the  Rajputs).  ^ innmuo'  a jandi  (the  female  of  the 

by  a pool  or  to  pruning  PP  j The  jand  and  pipal 

jU)  L its  cutting  would  lead  are  greatly 

should  be  watered  in  , • gg^gfi  being  expressed  in  terms 

believed  in,  the  so  many.  Some  of  these 

of  cows,  as  equal  to  that  ^ rpj^g  Hindu  peasant  vene- 

pools  are  famous  places  o p „ living  her  to  starve  in  a ditch 
Les  the  cow,  and  proves  "®Yet  if  he  be  so  unfor- 

when  useless  rather  than  ^ ^fig  Ganges,  there  to  be 

tunate  as  to  kill  a cow  by  m _P’  , the'road  he  bears  aloft  the  cow  s 

purified  at  considerable  expen  , j-hat  he  is  Impure  and  must  not 

tail  tied  to  a stick,  that  a y g ggpd  out  food  to  him, 

enter  a village,  and  may  avoid  hisj^o 

His  regard  for  exception  in  favour  of  owls  and  even 

thoughhe  will  i anv  objection  to  anybody  else  destroying 

of  snakes,  and  he  lu  the  east  he  will  not  eat 

,k.  ~n  Y“t.;«?hS  ^ P">P.'  Ih. 

meat;  gnkey  and  peacock  are  specially  sacred. 

l\so  have  a kind  of  social  P"^^®®^^“®„XgJ  thilf  the'  siraTh 
the  pipal  is  regarded  as  the  ma  ^ ^ by  some 

regarded  as  the  strdar  or  liead^f  a I s ^ ^by  a 
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Tree  worship. 

The  indigo  plant  is  by  caste  a mehtar  or  sweeper  and  so  orthodox 
Hindus  have  a strong  dislike  to  blue  clothes  and  to  growing  indigo.^  It 
was  a disgraceful  punishment  to  have  one’s  face  smeared  with  it 
whence  the  proverb  : nil  hd  Hied  miijlie  mat  lagwdnd : ^may  I never 
be  anointed  with  indigo.’ 

But  in  Chamba  tree  worship  is  by  no  means  distinctive  : indeed 
it  ^ is  doubtful  if  any  tree  but  the  is  really  worshipped.  As 

this  tree  does  not  grow  much  above  an  elevation  of  3,000  feel  its 
worship  is  prevalent  only  in  the  lower  and  outer  valleys  of  the 
State.  The  Nag  and  Devi  temples  are  frequently  found  in  cedar 
groves  and  the  Cedrus  deodara  is  then  regarded  as  sacred,  and  may 
not^  be  cut  down.  T-he  tree  itself,  however,  is  not  worshipped,  nor 
is  it  ^looked  upon  as  sacred  unless  it  is  close  to  a temple.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  trees  which  are  believed  to  lie  the  abode  of 
malevolent  spirits,  such  as  the  JcaintJi,  fig,  pomegranate  etc.  The 
tree  is  not  worshipped,  only  the  spirit  residing  in  it.  Even  the 
shadow  of  these  trees  is  injurious.  But  though  many  of  the 
forest  trees  are  believed  to  be  the  abodes  of  evil  spirits  the  Baubirs — 
see  page  — also  dwell  in  certain  trees. 

^ Tree  worship  is  practised  in  several  ways.  Thus  at  domestic 
festivals  many  Brahmans  and  Khatris  perform  rites  to  the  jand  [Proso- 
pis  spiergera).  Some  families  never  put  on  their  children  clothes  made 
at  home,  but  only  those  begged  off  friends,  and  the  ceremony  of  putting 
on  a child^s  first  clothes  is  observed  when  it  is  three  years  old.  It  is  then 
taken  to  a 'jand  from  which  a twig  is  cut  and  planted  at  its  foot. 
A swastika  made  of  rice-flour  is  made  before  it,  and  it  is  also  offered 
sugar.  Nine  threads  are  then  cut  into  lengths  and  one  of  them  is  tied 
round  the  twig  in  Shiva’s  or  Krishna’s  distinctive  knot,  while  an- 
other is  tied  round  a piece  of  dried  giir  and  put  on  the  swdstiJea. 
Mantras  itom  the  Ydjur  Veda  appear  to  be  recited  the  while,  and  finally 
sugar  and  rice  are  given  to  all  the  women  and  children  present,  for 
besides  the  Brahman  celebrant  no  other  adult  males  may  be  present. 
The  Brahman  then  puts  on  the  child  his  first  clothes,  impressing  on 
them  the  mark  of  his  hand  in  saffron,  and  ties  a thread,  to  which  is 
fastened  the  purse,  which  contained  his  fee,  round  its  loins.  In  front 
this  thread  has  a small  triangle  of  red  silk  lined  with  sdlu  -Wke  the  only 
garment  of  very  small  girls.  This  may  be  done  in  order  to  disguise  the 
l:^oy  as  a girl,  and  the  custom  is  said  to  refer  to  the  extermination  of  the 
Kshatria  boys  by  Paras  Eama.^ 

The  dunla  [emUiea  officinalis)  is  worshipped  in  Katik  as  propitious 
and  chaste.  Brahmans  being  fed  under  it,  threads  tied  round  it  and 
seven  circumambulations  made  round  it.  As  the  pennate  leaves  of  the 
jand  and  its  galls  make  it  resemble  the  d^inla  it  too  is  worshipped  in  the 
same  way.^  At  weddings  its  worship  is  widely  practised,  and  in  Mu- 
zaffargarh  Hindu  bridegrooms  generally  and  a few  Muhammadans  cut 
off  a small  branch  of  it  and  biiry  it  before  marriage.  Offerings  are  also 
made  to  the  tree  by  relatives  of  Hindus  suffering  from  small-pox.^ 

The  cJiichva  [hitea  frondosa)  is  sacred  because  of  its  use  for 
funeral  pyres  ^ 

' P.  K.  Q.,  Ill,  § 581,  § 715.  3 P.  N.  Q.,  11,  § 449. 

* II,  f 344.  4 Muzaffargarh  Q-azetteert  1883-84,  p.  22. 
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138  worshif. 

The  tuUi  is  worshipped  among  women  by  placing  a lamp  made 
of  flour  at  its  root  and  saying: 

MWhUlia:  ‘ I have  lit  a lamp  for  Tulsi  and  she  will  take  care  ot 
when  I die/  The  pipal  is  worshipped  in  the  same  way  wit 

rhyme; — 7 • n # 

Fatte  patte  Govincl  haitJia,  talini  tafim  JJeotay 
Mudh  te  Sri  Kishan  baithd,  cVtan  BrnJma  Beofa. 

‘ Govind  sits  on  every  leaf,  and  a god  on  every  branch.  ^ ^ 

And  on  the  trunk  holy  Krishna ; glory  to  Brahma  (leva  a. 

And  the  worship  of  the  pipal  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
above  gods.  A Hhi  plant  is  kept  in  an  orthodox  Hindu  house  partly 
becIL  Wis  Vishnu’s  because  it  is  sweet-scented  and  a 

dSsL.  Mach  the  same  ideas  prevail  regarding  the  sandal-wood 
teee.  The  tendrils  of  the  pipal  make  a cooling  medicine  for  children, 
and  its  leaves  are  a powerful  charm  in  fever. 

The  Hhar  tree  also  has  magical  powers.  For  fever  take 
thread  and  wind  it  in  hanks  of  seven  threads  from  yoiu  e 
ronnd  your  head.  Then  tie  these  hanks  round  a Mkar^  embrace  its 
trunks^seven  times.  This  propitiates  the  tree,  and  it  the  fevei 

to  leave  you.  Such  hanks  are  often  seen  round  Jcikai  tiees. 

When  a wealthy  Hindu  is  sonless  he  will  marry  a Bmh man  to  a 
Msi  plant  which  is  regarded  as  a nymph  metamorphosed  by  Krishna. 
The  ceremonies  are  solemnised  in  full  and  at  some  expense.  c « «♦ 
is  then  formally  made  over  to  the  Brahman  who  is  regarded  _ as  the 
do^r^s  son-in-llw  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  because  he  has  received  bis 
bride  at  his  fictitious  father-in-law's  hands.^ 

See  also  under  Mahadeo,  note  1 infra^  and  at  p.  Fll  note^^snpra, 

under  Panjpiri.®  . , • r 

Trees  also  play  important  roles  at  weddings  and  in  connec  ion 

with  marriage.® 

A hahul  [Aeaeia  Arabiea)  or  lasilra  (Co’Aia  ^ 

house  will  ruin  the  dwellers  in  it/  Orthodox  Hindus 
sleep  under  a babul  for  it  causes  sickness.  nc  e ^ - burnins' 

veryChamdr  among  trees  audits  ^0°^%  “ ibrotheihi  th^^ 
corpses.  But  CharnSrs  themselves  use  it  freely.®  On  the  othei  hand, 

shade  of  a nim  is  very  lucky. 

Both  plantain  and  mango  leaves  are  sacred  among  Hindus  and 
used  on  all  auspicious  occasions,  and  when  any  sacred  book  is  read  it 
is  often  placed  between  small  posts  covered  with  those  leaves. 

In  Karnal  the  leaves  of  the  sjws  are  especially  powerful  and  after 
them  those  of  the  mango.  They  are  hung  in  gaHands  ^n 

inscription  on  a platter  in  the  middle,  and  the  whole  is  called  a 
The  jan(l  is  also  a very  sacred  tree.'° 


1 P.  s.  Q.,  Ill,  § 556. 

2 Ib.,  Ill,  §§  713-14. 

3 P.  N.  Q.,  I,  I 352. 

■>  Ib.,  II,  § 816. 

5 Ib.,  Ill,  § 159. 


« P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 90- 
1 lb..  Ill,  § 182. 

5 lb..  Ill,  § 203. 

» I.  N.  Q,,  IV,  § 118. 
10  Sett.  Rep;  p.  154. 
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Cow  worship. 


Besides  the  babul  and  lasura  the  beri  and  arand  (castor-oil  plant) 
are  haunt  ed  by  evil  spirits.  The  pipal  too  is  said  to  be  so  haunted 
and  the  Mkar  unlucky.^ 

The  egg-plant^  baingany  is  unlucky  and  not  eaten  because  its  seed 
remains  in  the  stomach  for  a year,  and  if  the  eater  die  within  that 
term  he  will  go  to  hell.  But  another  version  makes  the  egg-plant*  a 
forbidden  vegetable  because  once  a number  of  fairies  were  eating  its 
fruit  and  one  of  them  got  caught  in  its  thorns  The  Raja  asked  her 
what  she  wished  and  she  said  : ^ I wish  to  be  released  : to-day  is  the 
ihddshi  (a  fast  day),  bring  me  a person  who  has  fasted/  But  the 
only  person  who  had  fasted  that  day  was  a little  girl  who  had  refused 
to  eat  her  breakfast,  and  so  the  Raja  made  her  give  up  to  the  fairv 
all  the  benefits  she  had  derived  from  her  fast,  and  then  the  hiingan 
released  its  captive.  Fasting  on  the  ikddski  was  then  unknown. 
The  baingan  is  also  said  to  be  objected  to  for  a prudish  idea.*  It  is 
also  likened  in  a catch  to  a Malang,  a with  green  cap  and 

purple  face.^ 

After  sunset  trees  sleep  and  so  it  is  a great  sin  to  pluck  even 
a leaf  from  one  during  the  night,  as  it  will  awaken  the  sleeper. 
RdJcsJiasas  also  inhabit  trees  after  nightfall. “ 

The  ddl  of  ui  isdr  or  pulse  is  objected  to  because  it  resembles 
drops  of  blood  and  the  carrot,  turnip  and  other  vegetables  for  prudish 
reasons.  Jogis  collect  the  herb  called  jari-biUi  from  the  Dhangir 
hill  near  Pathankot  and  mix  it  with  the  ashes  of  an  unmarried  Hindu, 
lithe  mixture  is  giv^en  t)  an  ene.ny  he  will  be  bewitched,  and  can 
only  be  cured  by  another  JogPs  incantations.^ 

Wood-cutting  and  kiln-burning  are  unlucky  occupations  as  they 
both  involve  the  destruction  of  life  in  living  trees  and  of  the  insects 
in  the  earth  while  it  is  being  burnt.  The  sin  is  punished  in  each  case 
by  a shortened  life.  Another  unlucky  occupation  is  that  of  the 
Bharbhunja  or  Bhujwa  who  are  ^ great  sinners,^  butchering 

the  grain  they  parch.  Indigo  too  is  full  of  insects  which  are  killed 
while  it  is  rotting  in  the  vat,*^  and  they  will  retaliate  on  the  workers 
in  the  next  birth.® 


Dyers  attribute  the  accidental  spoiling  of  their  dyes  to  some  sin 
of  their  own,  but  it  can  be  transferred  to  those  who  have  reviled  them 
by  telling  some  incredible  tale  which  will  cause  their  hearers  to  speak 
ill  of  them  and  thus  relieve  the  dye  of  its  burden.®  Potters  too  are  very 
wicked  for  they  mike  vessels  with  necks  and  thus  impiously  imitate 
Brahmans  handiwork.  They  also  cut  the  throats  of  their  vessels.^® 


The  cow  is  worshipped  on  the  8th  of  the  light  half  of  Katik,  on 
the  Gopishtaml,  or  ^covv^s  eighth.'’  At  evening  men  and  women 
go  to  the  cows  and  worship  theiU,  garlanding  their  horns  with 
flowers.  Each  cow  is  then  fed  with  kneaded  Hour-balls  iperd),  her 
feet  dusted  and  obeisance  done  to  her  with  the  prayer  : ‘ O cow,  our 


' I.  N.  Q.,  IV.,  H 42,  180. 
" P.  N.  Q.,  in,  § 449. 

^ Ih.,  Ill,  § r.'6. 

“ I.  Q.,  IV,  § 63  (13). 

’ P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 738. 


6 N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 117. 

7 P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  f j 586,  792. 
« lb.,  § 715. 

3 I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 120. 

2b.,  § 426. 
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Debris  of  nature- war  ship 


mother,  keep  us  happy.’  A womau  thus  worshipping  the  cow  marks 
her  own  forehead  also  with  sandal-wood  and  red  lead  ^ A song  sung 
on  this  occasion  runs  : — ' O ploughman,  thou  of  the  yoke,  I recall  to 
thy  memory,  eat  thine  own  earnings,  and  credit  mine  to  Hari^s 
account.’ 

To  let  a cow  die  with  a rope  round  its  neck  is  a heinous  sin  : 
its  value  must  be  given  to  Brahmins  and  a pilgrimage  made  to  the 
Ganges.  A cow  when  ill  is  at  once  let  loose. ^ 

Bulls  are  let  loose  as  scape-goats,  the  sins  of  their  deliverers’  fore* 
fathers  being  transferred  to  them.  They  are  called  lirahmani.^ 

No  Hindu  will  ride  on  a bull  as  it  is  sacred,  nor  on  a mare  in  foal 
as  it  injures  the  foal  whenever  conceived.^ 

No  bullock  can  be  worked  on  an  ikddshi  — of  a lunar 
fortnight — nor  can  any  corn  be  eaten  on  such  a date. 


A bullock  with  a small  fleshy  growth,  called  jihJi  or  tongue, 
in  the  corner  of  its  eye  or  on  its  head  or  back  must  not  be  yoked  by 
any  Hindu,  in  Gurgaon,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Such  an 
animal  is  called  nddiaf*  must  be  given  to  a Jogi  who  takes  him  about 
with  trappings  and  strings  of  c mri  s on  him  whm  begging  to  excite 
reverence  by  exhibition  of  the  sacred  mark/’ 

Cholera  can  be  got  rid  of  by  painting  a young  he-bul¥alo  with 
red  lead  and  driving  it  on  to  the  next  village  As  th  ' goddess  of 
cholera  likes  this  she  will  leave  you  also."^ 

The  horse  is  commonly  given  the  title  of  Gliazi  .M  ird  or  Ghiizi 
Mian— Conquering  hero.® 


Horses  were  created  before  any  other  animals,  and  elephants  next, 
so  they  never  give  a false  omen.  Both  can*  smell  danger  from  a 
distance  and  warn  their  riders  of  it.® 

The  scars  on  horses’  legs  mark  where  they  once  had  wings 
God  took  away  their  wings  when  thev  fie  v from  heaven  to  earth  for 
the  use  of  man  when  He  made  Adamd® 


When  leopards  roar  at  night  deotas  are  believed  lo  be  riding  them  in 
Kulu.  The  leopardess  always  has  three  cubs,  but  one  of  them  is  always 
stunted  and  only  grows  up  into  the  leopard  cat.^ 


P.  N.  Q.,  II[,§§  480,  837. 

2 I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 492. 

3 /&.,  IV,  § 391. 

^ N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 366. 

5 The  derivation  suggested  there  is  from  nandL  the  sacred  bull  of  Shiva,  but  the 
^ come  from  nddli,  a whistle,  which  is  worn  by  .Togis  probably  as  ac 

m em  o /^3,ndia  .Jogis  are  found  in  the  Oeutral  Provinces  (Uussell 

cit , P*  252),  but  not  in  the  Punjab  apparently  For  the  ndd  of  the  Jogis  see 
voi.  11,  pp.  oyO,  399,  inffa. 

« P.  N.  Q.,  T,  § 6 
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Ifc  is  a heinous  sin  to  kill  a cat,  for  it  is  a Brahmani,  and  its  killing 
is  punished  by  the  slayer'^s  becoming  a cat  in  his  next  birtli.  To  avert 
this  fate  a cat  made  of  gold  should  be  given  to  a Brahman.^ 

Do  not  abuse  your  house  rats,  for  then  they  will  not  injure  your 
chattels.  2 If  poison  is  mentioned  they  will  understand  and  not  touch 
it,  so  when  mixing  it  people  say  they  are  cooking  food  for  neighbours.^ 

A cameBs  right  hoof  is  a potent  charm  against  rats  and  will  clear  a 
house  of  them.^ 

If  a cameBs  bones  be  placed  in  a crop  of  sugarcane  no  ants  will 
attack  it : if  buried  at  the  entrance  of  a house  no  evil  spirit  will  enter  in.^ 

Pious  Hindus  consider  it  a duty  to  release  caged  birds,  especially 
on  holidays  like  the  amiwaa  and  'ikddsJii  of  each  month.® 

The  peacock  is  sacred  to  Hindus  as  being  the  vehicle  of  Saraswnti," 
the  goddess  of  learning  A curious  belief  is  said  to  exist  that  pea -fowl 
do  not  mate  : the  hen  is  impregnated  by  the  tears  of  the  male  ! ® 

Thunder  can  be  heard  by  the  peacock  100  kos  away,  and  their  cry 
portends  rain.^ 

The  garuda — adjutant  cran^— is  VishiuBs  vehicle,  and  one  should 
manage  to  catch  a sight  of  it  on  the  Dasahra.^o 

If  a crow  picks  up  a womaiBs  kerchief  and  drops  it  she  will  at 
once  give  it  to  a beggar.^ 

Grain  is  also  scattered  for  crows  to  eat  and  the  birds  are  netted  for 
sale  to  pious  people  who  let  them  go  again.  The  chief  purchasers  are 
Banias^  wives  who  are  believed  to  be  specially  liable  to  metempsych- 
osis into  crows,  so  the  trappers  hold  up  a crow  in  front  of  each 
Banians  shop  and  cry;  ^ Behold  so-and  so^s  wife."'  This  compels  the  wife 
to  buy  the  bird  and  she  immediatel}''  releases  it.^- 

The  kite,  crow,  kingfisher,  owl  and  snake  are  all  believed  to  live 
1000  years. 

The  young  of  the  kite  do  not  open  their  eyes  until  an  article  of 
gold  is  shown  to  them.  Hence  kites  carry  off  gold  ornaments.  And 
the  best  cure  for  weak  eyes  is  surma  mixed  with  the  contents  of  their 
eggs  and  applied  to  the  eyes.^"^ 

The  parrot  is  called  Ganga  Ram  by  Hindus,  and  IMian  xMitthu  by 
Muhammadans. 


A ehakor  (partridge)  is  often  kept  to  ward  off  evil^  as  it  takes  upon 
itself  all  its  owner^’s  misfortunes.^® 


The  partridge,  both  the  titar  and  ehakor ^ are  averters  of  the  evil 
eye.  They  eat  fire  at  the  full  moon.^^ 


1 P.  N.Q.,  HI,  § 279, 

2 N.  I.  N.  <1, 1,  § 97. 

^ Ib.,  §653. 

’ Ih.,  I,  § 244, 

5 I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 497. 

N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I.,  § 648 
7P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 479.* 
8 I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 496. 
Ih.,  IV,  § 194, 


N.I,  N.Q.,  L,§112. 

Ib.,  I.,  § 104. 

*2  Arch.  S.Eep.  V,  p.  136. 

I.  N.  Q,  IV,  § 353. 

P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  §§  380-1. 

” lb.,  III,§  888,  aud  I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 472 
For  the  cult  of  Miau  Mittliu  in  Qur- 
daspur  see  infra. 

P.  N.Q.,  HI,  §289. 

1 ’ I.  N.  Q.,  I V , § 495. 
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The  dove  is  said  never  to  mate  twice,  and  if  one  of  a pair  dies  its 
mate  pines  to  death d 

The  papiha,  or  black  and  white  crested  cuckoo,  is  a bird  which  sings  , 
in  the  rainy  season  and  is  said  to  have  a hole  in  its  throat. ^ 

The  feathers  of  the  blue-jay  are  supposed  to  be  soothing  to  babies 
that  cry,  and  one  tied  round  neck  of  a child  that  gnashes  its  teeth  in 
sleep^ — a portent  o£  death  to  one  ot  its  parents — will  cure  it  of  that  ha- 
bit.^ Yet  in  VEuzaffargarh  it  is  a bad  omen  to  see  the  blue-jay  or  chdnh. 

Killing  a pigeon  is  considered  unlawful  among  the  Kheshgi  Pathans 
of  Kasur,  Some  Muhammadans  regard  it  as  a Sayyid  among  birds, 
and  therefore  it  is  a sin  to  kill  it— though  it  is  lawful  food.^ 

The  mahdra  is  a bird  which  causes  tnuMcliiir ^ foot-and-mouth 
disease,  in  Multan. 

The  maldlz,  butcher-bird  or  shrike,  is  ill-o  nene  I if  seen  in  flight^ 

The  heron  standing  on  one  leg  is  the  type  of  a sanctimonious 
hypocrite,  so  it  is  styled  hagla  bliagat? 

Locusts  go  off  to  the  east,  when  they  die  of  eating  salt  earth 
[fell ) y 

The  large  glow-worm  which  comes  out  in  the  rains  is  in  the 
Murree  hills  called  the  honwdla  kira  because  it  was  in  its  former  life  a 
faqir  who  refused  fire  to  Behrnata  or  Bidhi  Mata,  the  goddess  who  records 
a child'’s  future  at  birth,  and  was  condemned  by  her  to  carry  a light  for 
ever.  Ron  is  the  ^ light ' in  the  tail — fr.  hon  — havan — apparently.^^ 

The  many-hued  grass-hopper  which  feeds  on  the  ak  is  called  Ramji 
ki-gao  or  Ram^s  cow  in  Harianad^  The  little  Indian  squirrel  is  similar- 
ly called  Ram  Chandr  ka  bhagat  because  when  that  god  was  bridging 
the  sea  •’twixt  India  and  Lanka  the  squirrel  helped  by  shaking  dust 
from  its  body  on  to  the  bridge.  The  black  lines  in  its  body  are  the  marks 
of  his  fingers.^2 

Ants  are  fed  in  Kaiigra  with  five  articles,  callel  panjtri  or  gullar, 
for  luck.^® 


Sir  James  Lyall  noticed  that  the  practice  of  beating  pots  and 
pans  to  induce  bees  to  settle  in  a swarm  previous  to  hiving  prevails  in 
Kulu,  as  it  did  or  does  in  English  country  places.  The  Kulu  men  at 
the  same  time  tell  the  queen-bee  and  her  subjects  : — Besh,  Mahdrdni, 
hesli,  aur  toU  agge  jdsi^  Mahdrdni  n drok'i  osi  j '^Reseated,  great 
queen,  be  seated,  and  (turning  to  the  bees)  an  appeal  has  been  made  to 
the  queen  against  your  going  any  further.'’^ 

The  chhapdki  is  an  ash' coloured  bird,  the  size  of  a dove.  If  you 
kill  one  and  then  touch  a person  afEicted  with  itch  he  will  be  cured 


goat  suckers,  ghugli^  nllun,  and  h.ik^  are  all  birds  of 
the  ghugh^  which  is  called  the  Kirakku  sMtiJi  or 


Owls  and 
ill-omen,  especially 

' I.  N Q.,  IV,  § 177. 

2 P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 600,  p.  142,  cf.  p.  151. 

3 Ih.,  Ill,  § 585. 

^ Ih.,  Ill,  § 780. 

5 N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  §§  75,  440. 

6 Panjahi  Dicty.  p.  698. 

^ Muza^argarb  Gazetteer^  1883-4,  p.  29 


8 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 855. 

^ Sirsa  <8.  jB.,  p 255. 

P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 14. 

II  IJ.,  Ill,  § 40. 

I*  Ih.,  Ill,  § 281. 

13  Ih.,  Ill,  § 273. 

Muzaffargarh  1883*4,  p.  30. 
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'Kir^rs^  tiger/  from  the  superstitious  dread  in  which  that  caste  holds  it.^ 
The  chihri  or  button  owl  is  equally  unluckj;  apparently  on  account 
of  its  ugliness. 

In  Muzaffargarh  the  kite,  hil  (Hindi  chil)^  is  supposed  to  be  male 
for  6 months  in  the  year  and  female  during  the  other  half.  In  much  the 
same  way  the  popular  belief  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  is  that  if  methra 
or  fenugreek  itrigonelUy  foenum  graecum  ) be  sown  before  noon  methra 
will  grow,  assun  {hrasuca  eruca).  Under  certain  circum- 

stances morhi  {Erviim  lens)  turns  into  a seed  called  rdri.^ 

The  king  crow,  hal-kaUchi^-hariche  ov-JcarohM  is  revered  by  the 
Shias  because  it  brought  water  to  the  dying  Imam,  Hassan,  and  also 
because  it  is  always  astir  early.  Its  note  is  said  iohQ  \ utth  sohdgan^ 
chaJcH  pi,  ^ get  up,  good  wife,  and  grind  corn.-’^ 

The  galei  is  a larger  lizard  than  the  house  lizard.  If  a woman 
touch  one  before  she  makes  butter  it  cvill  be  abundant.'* 


The  khan  is  a black  and  white  lizard  with  a bluish  tinge  about 
which  many  tales  are  told.  It  is  found  full  grown  in  the  belly  of  a 
snake,  and  not  born.  Though  harmless  it  is  supposed  to  be  most  deadly. 
The  flesh  of  another  lizard,  the  sdJinda,  is  credited  with  restorative 
powers.^ 

Snake  worship  and  the  cult  of  Guga. 

Various  superstitions  attach  to  the  snake.  For  example:  After  her 
young  are  born  (?  hatched)  the  female  snake  makes  a circle  round  them. 
Those  that  crawl  out  of  it  survive,  'hut  those  that  stay  in  it  she  devours.® 
If  you  see  a snake  on  a Sunday  you  wdll  see  it  for  8 successive 
Sundays.’’' 

When  a snake  is  seen,  say  Sayyids  and  other  Musalmans  of  high 
class,  one  should  say  hel,  hel,  hel,  and  it  will  become  blind.  The 
shadow  of  a pregnant  woman  falling  upon  it  has  the  same  effect.® 

A curious  belief  exists  regarding  the  man  or  snake-stone.  It  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  a fine  silky  filament  spat  out  by  a snake  1000 
years  old  on  a dark  night  when  it  wants  to  see.  It  is  luminous.  The 
way  to  get  hold  of  it  is  to  cast  a piece  of  eow'dung  upon  it,  and  its 
possession  insures  immunity  from  all  evil  and  the  realisation  of  every 
wish.  It  protects  its  owner  from  drowning,  parting  the  waters  for 
him  on  either  side.^ 

Still  stronger  is  the  belief  that  lightning  will  strike  a tree  if  it 
have  a snake^s  hole  [harmz)  under  it.  Lightning  invariably  falls  where 
there  are  black  snakes  and  it  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  snakes  of  that  colour 
as  it  attracts  the  lightning. 

The  Singhs,  or  Snake  gods,  occupy  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  two  classes  into  which  I have  divided  the  minor  deities.  They  are 
males,  and  though  they  cause  fever  are  not  very  malevolent,  often  taking’ 
away  pain.  They  have  great  power  over  milch  cattle,  the  ipilk  of  the 


1 Muzaffargarli  Gazetteer,  1883-4  p.  29. 

2 Ih.,  p.  95. 

3 Multdni  Glossary. 

4 Muzaffargarh  Gazetteer  p,  32, 

5 Ib.,  p.  82. 

6N.  I.  N.  Q.,I,  §67L 


7 N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 256. 

8 P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 122.  A suake  should 
be  called  sher,  ‘ tiger,  * or  rassi, 
‘ rope,'  never  by  its  proper  name. 

9 P.  N.  Q.,  I.,  § 607. 

10  lb.,  I.,  § 937. 
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eleventh  day  after  calving*  is  sacred  to  them,  and  libations  of  milk  are 
always  acceptable.  They  are  generally  distinguished  by  some  colour,  the 
most  commonly  worshipped  being  Kali,  Hari,  and  Bhuri  Singh,  or  black, 
green,  and  grey.  But  the  diviner  will  often  declare  a fever  to  be  caused 
by  some  Singh  whom  no  one  has  even  heard  of  before,  but  to  whom  a 
shrine  must  be  built ; and  so  they  multiply  in  the  most  perplexing 
manner.  Dead  men  also  have  a way  of  becoming  snakes,  a fact  which 
is  revealed  in  a dream,  when  again  a shrine  must  be  built.  If  a peasant 
sees  a snake  he  will  salute  it ; and  if  it  bite  him,  he  or  his  heirs,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  build  a shrine  on  the  spot  to  prevent  a repetition  of 
the  occurrence.  They  are  the  servants  of  Raja  Basak  Nag,  king  of  Pat^l 
or  Tartarus  ; and  their  worship  is  most  certainly  connected  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  that  of  the pitr  or  ancestors,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  in  what  the  connection  lies.  Sunday  is  their  day,  and 
Brahmans  do  not  object  to  be  fed  at  their  shrines,  though  they  will  not 
take  the  offerings  which  are  generally  of  an  impure  nature.  The  snake 
is  the  common  ornament  on  almost  all  the  minor  Hindu  shrines. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel  vouches  for  the  following  account  of  snake- 
worship  During  nine  days  in  Bliadon  the  snake  is  worshipped  bv  all 
castes  and  religions,  but  at  the  end  of  Sawan  Mirasi  women  of  the 
^ snake  ^ tribe  make  a snake  of  flour,  paint  it  red  and  black,  and  place  it 
on  a winnowing  basket  with  its  head  poised  like  a cobra^s.  This  basket 
they  carry  round  the  village  singing  verses  invoking  Allah  and  Guga 
Pir.  Every  one  should  give  them  a small  cake  and  some  butter,  but 
generally  only  a little  flour  or  grain  is  given,  though  in  houses  where 
there  is  a newly  married  bride  Re.  and  some  clothes  are  given,  and 

this  gift  is  also  made  if  a son  has  been  born.  Finally  the  flour  snake 
is  buried  and  a small  grave  built  over  it,  at  which  the  women  worship 
during  the  nine  days  of  Bhadon.  The  night  before  they  set  curds,  but 
next  morning  instead  of  churning  it  they  take  it  to  the  snake^s  grave  and 
offer  a small  portion,  kneeling  and  touching  the  ground  with  their 
foreheads.  They  then  divide  the  curds  amongst  their  children.  No 
butter  is  made  or  eaten  on  that  day.  Where  snakes  abound  this  rite  is 
performed  in  jungles  where  they  are  known  to  be.  ^ 

That  certain  persons  are  believed  to  be  immune  from  snake- 
bite is  undeniable.  Thus  in  Kangra  a man  has  been  known  to 
allow  himself  to  be  bitten  by  a poisonous  snake  once  a year  in  the 
rains.  First  bitten  by  a cobra  he  was  cured  by  prayers  at  a shrine 
to  Guga  called  Kutiari  da  Gdga.  Such  persons  are  said  to  give 
out  a peculiar  odour  and  to  feel  a kind  of  intoxication  when  the 
time  for  getting  bitten,  which  they  cannot  escape,  comes  round.  They 
recover  in  a few  days.  Some  people  believe  that  the  snake  that  bites 

1 P.  N.  Q..  II,  § 555.  Mrs.  Steel  also  declares  that  the  Snake  zdt  or  tribe  is  not 
uncommon,  and  that  they  are  Muhammadans  of  Kasur.  They  observe  all  these  rites  a]so 
every  morning  after  a new  moon,  and  further  every  Monday  and  Thursday  cook  rice  and 
milk  for  the  snake,  never  making  or  using  butter  in  those,^  days.  They  are  immune  from 
snake-bite  and  if  they  find  a dead  snake  give  it  a regular  funeral.  Possibly  a sect  of  this 
kind  exists,  The  Bangalis  claim  the  power  of  recognising  disguised  snakes— for  a snake 
changes  its  form  and  must  do  so  every  100  years  when  it  becomes  a man  or  a bull  —and 
follow  them  to  their  holes,  where  they  asic  to  be  shown  where  treasure  is  hidden.  This 
snakes  will  do  in  return  for  a drop  of  blood  ijom  the  little  finger  of  a first-born  sou.  But 
see  also  HI,  § 
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is  a fetnale  and  so  they  recover,^  but  arsenic  taken  repeatedly  is  pro- 
bably an  effective  prophylactic.* 

That  snakes  hibernate  appears  to  be  recognised  by  the  following 
custom  : after  the  Divvali  in  Kangra  a festival,  called  Nag-ka-puja,  is 
held  in  November  to  say  good-bye  to  the  snakes.  At  this  an  image  of 
the  Nag  made  of  cow-dung  is  worshipped,  but  any  snake  seen  after  it 
is  called  niugrd  or  ungrateful  anfl  killed  forthwith.®  Many  Hindus 
take  a lamp  used  at  the  Diwali  to  their  houses  to  scare  snakes  away  from 
them  for  the  next  six  months'^ ; and  the  chuhri  saresk  or  churi-saroj\  the 
fragrant  Artemisia  elegans,  is  also  kept  in  houses  to  frighten  them 
away.^  A curious  by-product  of  snake- worship  is  the  prohibition 
against  giving  milk  to  a dying  man,  as  it  will  make  him  a serpent  at 
his  next  birth  ® 

The  existence  of  a two  headed  snake  {domunha)  is  believed  in  and 
any  person  once  bitten  by  such  a snake  will  be  regularly  sought  out  and 
bitten  by  it  every  year  afterwards."^  Such  an  experience  confers  immu- 
nity even  from  poisonous  snakes  though  insensibility  ensues.®  Certain 
simples  are  used  to  cure  snake-bite,  but  a purely  magic  rite  consists  in 
taking  a handful  of  shoots  and,  while  praising  the  snake^s  ancestors, 
fannino*  the  wound  with  them.  'I’his  is  called  ddli  hdlud  and  is  done  in 
Kangra.®  l^ouring  water  and  milk  down  a snake’s  hole  is  a preven- 
tive of  snake-bite. 

In  primitive  speculation  the  snake  was  supposed  to  renew  its  youth 
when  it  cast  its  skin  and  so  to  be  immortal.*^ 

1 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  §995 

2 JJ.,  Ill,  § 176. 

li.,  HI,  § 353  . 

4 7i.,  Ill,  § 176. 

5JJ.,  Ill,  §177. 

6 Ih.,  Ill,  § 634. 

7 J6.,  Ill,  § 291. 

sJJ.,  Ill,  § 452. 

9 J&.,  Ill,  § 788. 

10  JJ.,  II,  § 672. 

11  See  Sir  J.  G,  Frazer's  valuable  article  on  The  Serpent  and  the  Tree  of  Life  in 
Lssays  presented  to  William  Eidgeivay,  Cambridge,^  1914.  p.  413  Jf.  Support  to  his 
theory  will  be  found  in  the  following  account  of  a primitive  Niig  cult  in  the  Simla  Hills 
recently  thus  described  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Emerson  “ In  the  remote  tract  calletl  Tiknil,  which 
lies  near  the  source  of  the  Pabur,  the  people  were  warlike  and  ferocioib?  down  to  century 
ago.  Their  country  is  subiect  to  a confederacy  of  five  gods,  called  the  Panch  Nags,  who 
hibernate  during  the  winter,  going  to  sleep  at  the  first  fall  of  snow  and  only  waking  up 
again  at  the  Phag,  the  festival  which  corresponds  to  the  Holi  in  the  plains,  when  they  are 
aroused  by  their  worshippers.  Each  temple  has  a small  aperture  cut  through  an  ^ outer 
wall  of  the  second  storey  and  opening  into  tbo  chamber  where  the  god’s  couch  is  laid.  A 
miniature  image  is  placed  below  the  window  inside  the  room.  A few  days  previous  to  the 
full  moon  two  parties  are  chosen  from  the  subjects  of  the  god,  each  composed  of  from  8 to 
10  men.  One  party  repre-’ents  the  god’s  defenders,  the  other  his  awakeners ; but  the 
members  of  both  have  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  sacred  duties  by  fasting  until  the 
appointed  day  arrives.  On  that  day  they  arm  themselves  with  a largo  supply  of  snow-balls, 
the  snow  being  brought  from  the  hills  above,  if,  as  rarely  happens,  it  has  melted^  from 
round  the  homesteads.  The  assailants  stand  about  20  paces  from  the  window,  while  the 
rest  take  up  their  position  immediately  below  it.  All  hold  their  snow-balls  ready  in  the 
skirts  of  their  long  coats  and  at  a given  signal  go  into  action,  but  whereas  the  god’s  support- 
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Another  rain  god  of  serpent  origin  in  the  Simla  Hilts  is  Basherii. 
Once  a woman  was  cutting  grass  when  her  sickle  struck  a three' faced 
image  of  gold.  She  took  it  home  and  placed  it  in  her  cow  shed,  hoping 
that  her  herds  would  multiply.  But  next  morning  the  shed  was  full 
of  water  and  the  cattle  all  drowned.  So  she  gave  it  to  a Brahman  who 
put  it  in  his  granary.  But  next  morning  it  too  was  filled  With  water  and 
so  he  set  the  people  to  build  the  image  a temple  a mile  or  two  away 
whence  the  god  still  controls  the  weather  according  to  the  wishes  of  his 
votaries.  As  he  had  no  village  green  he  drained  a lake  hy  coining  down 
in  spate  one  night  and  cutting  a deep  channel.  On  the  sward  his  festivals 
are  Lw  held.  At  the  one  in  early  spring  the  god  is  rejuvenated  by  being 
carried  to  his  birth-place  and  there  laid  on  his  side  so  that  he  may  be 
recharged  as  it  were  with  the  divine  essence  which  still  emanates  from 
his  natal  soil.  This  process  takes  6 or  7 hours,  during  which  his  hearers 
lie  prostrate  and  his  worshippers  keep  strict  silence,^  but  his  musicians 
play— to  assist  the  ascent  or  transmission  of  the  divine  sj)irit,  as  well  as 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  god^s  inactivity.  No  sacrifices  are  olfcre<l. 


On  the  Upper  Sutlej  a snake  gxlde^s  gave  hirth  fo  seven  sons, 
the  territorial  gods  of  as  many  valleys,  ddie}’  had  no  father,  or  at 
least  his  name  is  not  known.  Her  own  home  is  a spring  situate  in  a 
forest  glade  dedicated  to  her  use,  and  there  her  watoliman,  Ounga,  the 
dumb  man,  keeps  guard  over  her  sanctuary  from  a h dly  bush. 
Should  any  one  cut  down  a tree  or  defile  the  -sacred  spring  he  curses  him 
with  dropsy.  Not  even  the  sons  can  approach  their  mother  without 

ers  pelt  his  adversaries  they  are  themselves  safe  from  attack  and  the  other  party  must 
aim  at  the  open  window  Shoiald  no  hall  fall  into  the  room  wlicre  the  deity  reclines  before 
the  stock  of  ammnn'ition  is  exhausted  the  throwers  have  to  pay  a line  of  s-vcral  rams,  since 
their  indifferent  skill  has  then  defeated  the  very  object  of  the  mimic  battle.  The  god 
Bleeps  on  nnconscions  of  the  efforts  made  to  break  his  slumber  and  other  means  are  taken 
to  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy.  Men  creep  np  the  staircase  carrying  trumpets  and  conch 
shells  and  when  all  are  ready‘hlow  a mighty  blast  in  unison.  Others  baui>  the  door  and 
rattle  its  massive  chains  shouting  to  the  god  to  bestir  himself.  This  at  best  is  hut  a poor 
way  of  awakening  the  Nag,  as  annoying  to  the  worshippers  as  to  the  god.  The  latter 
would  fain  sleep  on,  hut  if  he  has  to  wake— aud  wake  he  must— he  would  lather  have  a 
snow-ball  hit  him,  cold  and  painful  though  the  awakening  he,  than  have  his  dreams  dis- 
turbed hy  an  unseemly  din  outside  his  chamber  door.  So  if  the  tlirowers  succeed  as  they 
usually  do  in  placing  a missile  through  the  window  the  omen  is  considered  most  auspicious. 
They  then  leap  and  dance  with  joy,  shouting  that  the  god  has  risen  from  bis  bed.  The 
fidei  defensorex,  on  the  other  hand,  feign  to  he  horror-stricken  at  the  sacrilege,  and  purme 
the  culprits  with  a running  fire  of  snow,  clods,  stones,  abuse  and  even  gun  shots.  The 
chase  continues  through  and  round  the  village  until  at  length  a truce  is  called  Both 
parties  agree  to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  god  and  repairing  to  his  temple  consult  the  oracle. 
The  spirit,  refreshed  and  invigorated  hy  the  winter’s  rest,  descends  upon  the  diviner,  who 
shakes  and  shouts  under  the  full  force  of  the  divine  afflatus.  Having  explained  the  situa- 
tion to  his  master  he  interprets  the  divine  decision.  This  is  always  to  the  same  effect.  The 
Nac*-,  while  commending  his  supporters  for  their  spirited  defence,  thanks  his  assailants  for 
their  kindly  thought  in  rousing  him  now  that  the  time  of  winter  cold  has  passed  and  the 
season  of  spring  time  is  at  hand.  Thus  every  one  is  pleased  and  the  assembly  prepare  to 
listen  to  the  further  sayings  of  their  god.  The  god  will  tell  the  story  of  his  journey  from 
Kashmir  and  the  many  incidents  which  happened  on  the  way.  Then  he  foretells  the 
future,  prophesying  what  fortune  will  attend  the  rules  of  the  neighbouring  State»j^which 
crops  will  flourish  and  which  fail,  whether  the  herds  and  flocks  will  multiply,  what 
domestic  sorrows  will  befall  his  subjects,  and  in  general  whether  the  year  will  be  a good  or 
evil  one.  The  announcement  of  harvest  prospects  and  the  interpretation  of  omens  is  a 
special  feature  of  the  oracles  which  often  continue  for  many  hours.  On  its  completion 
the  audience  commence  a feast  which  lasts  for  several  days.  Drinking,  dancing  and  sing, 
ng  are  its  main  features,  and  the  god  as  usual  joins  heart  and  soul  in  the  merriment.*’ 
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his  leave.  If  one  of  them  has  lost  his  vigour  his  followers  brinor  him  to 
Gung*a,  and  having  obtained  his  consent,  carry  the  god  to  the  spring  and 
lay  him  there  in  his  litter,  prone  on  his  side.  Such  energy  oozes  from  the 
fountain  that  in  a hour  or  two  he  is  reinvigorated  for  several  years  and 
can  bestow  blessings  on  his  people  until  his  strength  runs  down  again. 
Some  say  that  the  snake  herself  appears  in  serpent  form  and  men  have 
seen  her  licking  the  suppliant^s  face.  [Pioneery  January  llth,  1916.) 
For  the  sacred  serpent  licking  a patient^s  sores  see  Richard  Caton’s 
The  Temples  and  Kitaal  of  Aside pioSy  London,  1900,  p.  30. 

The  Nag  cults  in  Chamba. 

Dr.  J.  Hutchison  describes  the  Nag  and  Devi  cults  as  the  oldest  in 
the  Chainba  hills,  and  Dr.  Vogel  regards  the  Nagas  as  water  spirits, 
typifying  the  alternately  beneficial  and  destructive  power  of  water.  This 
theory,  however,  does  not  adequately  explain  how  the  Nagas  of  BraUmanic 
and  Buddhist  literature  and  the  Nags  of  the  Himalayan  valleys  came 
to  be  regarded  as  snake  gods.  Brigade  Surgeon  C.  F,  01dham'’s  theory^ 
that  the  so-called  snake-gods  and  devis  are  the  deified  rulers  of  the  people 
has  little  to  commend  it,  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  hooded 
snake  was  the  racial  emblem  of  the  ruled.  It  is  safer  to  regard  both  the 
Nags  and  the  devis  as  emblems  of  the  powers  of  fertility  and 
reproduction. 

The  Nag  shrines  in  Chamba  arc  very  numerous,  and  there  are  also 
Nagni  shrines,  but  the  latter  are  not  common.  The  image  in  these 
shrines  is  usually  of  stone  in  human  form,  with  the  figure  of  a snake 
entwined  around  it  and  a serpent  canopy  over  head.  The  shrine  also 
contains  figures  of  snakes  in  stone  and  iron,  ivith  a or  trident,  a 
lamp,  an  incense  holder,  a (jurj  or  weapon  like  a sword,  and  finally  the 
iron  chain  or  sangal  with  Avhich  the  chela  scourges  himself.  This  is 
said  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  that  shown  in  the  hand  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Osiris.  Springs  of  water  are  believed  to  be  under  the  control  of  these 
snake  godlings,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  hills,  to  sueh  a degree  are 
springs  and  wells  associated  with  snake  iniluence  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  Nag  is  the  name  in  common  use  for  a spring  of  cool  and 
refreshing  water.  A spring  will  usually  be  found  in  proximity  to  a Niig 
temple.  Many  of  the  Naga  godlings  are  believed  to  have  the  power  to 
grant  rain,  and  in  times  of  drought  they  are  diligently  propitiated. 
Jdgras  or  vigils  are  held  in  connection  with  the  temples,  incense  is  burnt 
and  sheep  and  goats  are  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  pujdra  gets  the  head 
and  the  chela  the  shoulder,  while  the  low  caste  musicians  are  given  the 
entrails  and  cooked  food.  The  rest  of  the  animal  is  taken  away  and 
consumed  by  the  offerer  and  his  family  or  friends.  Money  offered  is 
equally  divided  between  the  pujdra  and  chela  ; also  dry  grain.  If  people 
belonging  to  a low  caste  offer  cooked  food,  which  is  not  often  done,  it  is 
given  back  to  them  after  being  presented  to  the  Nag.  A jdgra  or  vigil 
is  always  held  at  the  time  of  a melay  which  as  a rule  takes  place  once  a 
year  at  each  shrine. 

The  Nag  and  Devi  temples  are  all  erected  on  much  the  same  plan 
and  are  usually  situated  in  a clump  of  cedar  trees  near  a village.  Such 

'The  Sun  and  the  Serpent. 
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trees  around  a temple  may  not  be  cut  down,  and  are  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  deity  in  their  midst.  Sometimes  a temple  is  erected  within  the 
interior  of  a forest  or  in  some  mountain  ravine,  standing  quite  alone. 
The  usual  pattern  is  a square  resting  on  a raised  platform  of  stone 
The  building  itself  may  be  entirely  of  wood,  or  of  the  wood  and  stone 
style  of  architecture  so  common  in  the  hills.  It  generally  consists  of  a 
central  cella  with  an  open  verandah  around  it  and  a small  door  in  front. 
The  whole  is  covered  in  with  a pent-roof  of  wood  which  either  slopes  on 
two  sides  from  a central  ridge,  or  on  four  sides  from  a surmounting  ca]) 
or  ball.  This  roof  is  supported  on  cross  beams  resting  on  wooden,  or  wood 
aoid  stone,  pillars  one  at  each ‘corner  of  the  platform,  with  intermediate 
supports  if  necessary.  Sometimes  the  verandah  is  entirely  closed  in,  with 
only  a doorwav  opposite  the  door  of  the  cella.  The  cella  remains  the 
same  from  age  to  age,  and  is  not  renewed  unless  it  becomes  ruinous,  but 
the  roof  is  frequently  renewed  as  a mark  of  respect  to  the  deity  within. 
This,  however,  is  not  now  done  as  often  as  was  the  custom  in  former  times, 
and  in  many  cases  repairs  are  carried  out  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 
The  wood-work  of  the  verandah  is  covered  in  parts  with  carvings  of  a 
grotesque  character,  while  hanging  around  are  the  horns  of  animals 
which  have  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  with  bells  suspended  over  the  door- 
way,  and  sometimes  a pole  in  front,  called  dhuj.  The  image  is  inside 
the  cella.  The  temples  have  probably  remained  much  the  same  in  shape 
and  structure  since  the  earliest  times.  Occasionally  they  consist  of  a small 
cella  only  of  the  simplest  kind,  with  no  verandah.  Often  too  the  image  may 
be  seen  resting  in  the  open,  under  a cedar  tree,  with  little  to  indicate  its 
character  except  the  paint  and  oily  appearance  from  the  ghi  with  which  it 
is  besmeared. 

The  rites  of  worship  are  similar  at  both  Nag  and  Devi  temples. 
Bloody  sacrifice  holds  the  foremost  place.  On  ordinary  occasions  incense 
is  burned,  and  circumambulatiou  of  the  cella  within  the  verandah  is 
performed  by  the  priest.  There  is  also  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
sounding  of  the  conch  shell,  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  drums.  A 
mela  is  usually  held  once  a year  at  each  temple,  when  a great  concourse 
of  people  takes  place  on  the  green  near  the  shrine,  and  all  are  seated  in 
prescribed  order  according  to  ancient  custom — a special  place  being  reserved 
for  the  officials  of  the  pargana  in  which  the  temple  is  situated.  Music 
and  dancing,  and  often  didnking,  play  an  important  part  at  these  melas. 
Each  temple  has  a pujdra  or  priest,  who  may  be  of  any  caste,  and  a chela 
who  is  usually  a low  caste  man.  The  god  or  goddess  is  supposed  to  speak 
through  the  chela,  who  is  believed  to  become  inspired  by  the  deity. 
Seated  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  he  inhales  the  fumes  of  burning  cedar 
wood  from  a vessel  held  before  him,  while  he  is  fanned  by  a man  stand- 
ing near.  The  drums  are  beaten  furiously  ; soon  he  begins  to  quiver  and 
tremble,  and  this  trembling  increases  till  the  entire  body  shares  in  the  inces- 
sant motion,  this  being  the  recognised  sign  of  the  god  having  entered 
into  him.  Continuing  to  work  himself  into  a frenzy,  he  springs  to  his 
feet  and  dances  madly,  scourging  himself  all  the  time  with  the  sangal  or 
tirsul  which  he  holds  in  fis  hand,  sometimes  with  such  severity  as  to 
draw  blood.  The  harsh  and  discordant  music  gets^  louder  and  ^ wilder, 
and  others  join  in  the  dance,  forming  a circle  with  the  chela  in  their 
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midst.  ^ A goat  is  then  brought  forward  and  presented  to  the  god,  and 
water  is  thrown  upon  it  and  put  into  its  ear  to  make  it  tremble,  this  being 
the  sign  that  the  victim  has  been  accepted.  Forthwith  the  head  is  struck 
off  and  presented  to  the  god,  and  in  some  cases  the  c/iela  drinks  the  warm 
blood  as  it  flows  from  the  quivering  carcase.  The  dancing  proceeds  more 
wildly  than  ever  till  at  last  the  chela  calls  out  that  the  god  has  come.  All 
are  then  silent  and  questions  are  asked  by  the  people  and  answered  by  the 
chela,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  god.  Having  done  this  part,  the  chela 
sinks  on  the  ground  exhausted,  and  is  brought  round  by  fanning  and 
sprinkling  of  water  on  his  face  and  chest.  The  people  then  disperse  to 
their  homes. 

The  temples  may  be  visited  in  times  of  drought  and  famine,  or 
pestilence  in  men  or  beast,  also  by  individuals  on  account  of  any  special 
circumstances  such  as  sickness  or  for  any  family  or  personal  reason. 
These  are  called and  on  the  way  to  the  temple  round  marks  are 
made  with  rice  water  on  the  stones  by  the  wayside,  probably  to  indicate 
that  the  pilgrimage  has  been  performed.  Only  special  N%s  have  the 
reputation  of  being  able  to  give  rain,  and  in  time  of  drought  those 
shrines  are  much  frequented,  the  same  procedure  being  adopted  as  that 
already  described.  Sheep  and  goats  are  freely  offered  at  such  times.  If 
rain  falls  too  abundantly  the  Nag  shrine  is  again  resorted  to  with  offer- 
ings, to  constrain  the  god  to  stay  his  hand. 

There  are  many  traditions  current  in  the  hills  which  point  to  human 
sacriflces  having  been  frequent  at  Nag  and  Devi  temples  in  former  times. 
In  Pangi  and  other  parts  of  the  Chandra-Bhaga  Ahilley  a singular  cus- 
tom obtains  in  connection  with  Nag  Avorship.  For  a fixed  time  every 
year  in  the  month  of  Sawan,aud  sometimes  for  the  whole  of  that  month 
all  the  milk  of  the  village  is  devoted  to  the  local  Nag  and  is  then  Siiid  to 
be  suchcha  (pure). 

The  villagers  do  not  use  it  themselves,  that  is,  they  do  not  drink  it, 
and  they  are  very  unwilling  to  supply  milk  to  travellers  during  the  period! 
The  milk  is  churned  as  usual,  and  ghi  is  made  from  it,  the  butter-milk 
being  stored  and  used  up  at  feasts  held  on  certain  days  during  the  mouth. 
Every  few  days  any  offering  of  milk  and  sweet  bread  is  made  to  the  Nao’,* 
some  of  the  milk  being  sprinkled  over  it.  It  is  also  smeared  with  ghi. 
A final  feast  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  Pangi  only  15  days 
are  observed,  and  this  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley. 

_ Generally  speaking,  the  foundation  of  the  Ndg  and  Devi  temples  is 
ascribed  to  the  era  of  Rajd  Miislia  Varma,  A.  D.  S20-I0,  but  mo^st  of 
them  probably  are  of  much  older  date.  Three  temples,  two  of  Mahal 
Nag  and  one  of  Jamun  Nag  at  Baini,  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
time  of  Rana  Beddha.^ 

Further  the  pajdras  and  chelas  are  most  commonly  Rdthis  by  caste, 
but,  in  a good  many  cases,  only  the  pujdra  is  a Rathi,  the  chela  being 
a Hali,  as  in  the  temples  of  Kalu  Nag’  and  Manovar  Ndg  at  Bhararam, 
Mahal  Nag  at  Bathula,  Nandyasar  Nag  at  Puddhra,  Tare  wan  N.4g’  at 
Lunkh,  Him  Nag  at  Bharawin,  Mahal  N^<  at  Bairi  and  Bairo,  Muthal 
Nag  at  Gulera,  Naiidalu  Nag  at  Sirha,  SuanaNag  at  Bharoga,  Khul 

^ A famous  Kaua  of  the  oldoa  time  who  lived  iu  Baruota  pargana)  date  unknown. 
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Priests  and 
chelas. 


N%  at  Nabi-Bhuta,  Parlia  Nag  at  Singaki  Baai  and  Oharas  Nag  at 
Tikri. 

In  some  cases  the  pajdra  is  a Mali,  e,  g,  at  the  temples  of  Bhudhn 
N%  at  Lamhota,  Parbhut  Nag  at  Andwas,  Sri  Nag  Stulji  at  Sndlaj, 
Thainang  Nag  at  Guug  Bas^  Kalan  Nag  at  Khalandar.  At  Sri  Potir 
Nag^s  temple  at  Bhinan  the  yiijdra  and  chela  are  both  Kolis  ; at  Kalan 
Nag^s  temple  at  Chilli  they  are  lioth  Bhaclihra  Gaddis;  at  Handol 
Nag's  temple  at  Ghandrola  both  are  Battan  Gaddis  ; at  Sagta  Nag's  at 
Bani  Sagwari  both  are  Sapahi  Gaddis. 

Brahmans  are  incumbents  of  the  following  temples  : — • 

Mahal  Nag's  at  Bani  (Brahmans  of  the  Paddlia  got^  with  Hali 
chelas)  j Thainang  Nag's  at  Dirog  and  Mahr  Nag's  at  Manglana  (of  the 
Kalian  got^  also  chelas)^  Mahal  Nag's  at  Jamohar  (of  the  Kalian 
with  Hali  chelas)^  at  Thainang  Nag's  temple  at  Kharont  (of  the  Ratan 
Pal  got  with  Rathi  chelas),  at  Thainang  Nag's  temple  at  Bahnota  (of 
the  Kalian  got  also  chelas),  at  Ham  Na ';'s  at  d’alhdna  (of  the  Kashab 
got,  also  chelas')  : at  Nag  Belodar's  and  JMahal  Nag's  at  Jangal  Bani  (of 
the  Kalian  got,  also  chelas)  : at  Sindhn  Nag's  at  Sundhar  (Gain* 
Brahmans,  also  chelas),  at  Bajog  Nag's  at  Sirba  (Gaur  Brahmans,  also 
chelas),  at  Balodar's  at  Baldrnui  the  pibjdra  is  a Kandn  Brahman,  at 
Mahal  Nag's  at  Talai  he  is  a Tliaratii  Brahman,  at  Karangar  Nag's  in 
Sanaur  he  is  a Leclia  Brahman,  with  a Rathi  chela,  at  Siidhun  Nag's 
in  Suri  a Kalian,  also  with  a Rathi  chela,  at  Sar  Nag's  in  Sarsara  he 
is  a Kashab,  at  Jamun  Nag's  at  Bari  Jamiihar  he  is  a Kalian  with  a 
Rathi  chela,  and  at  Rah  Nag's  temple  in  Rah  he  is  a Kashab  with  a 
Hali  chela. 


In  Pangi  Brahman  pujdras  officiate  at  the  shrines  of  ^lindhal 
Kantu  N%  at  Re,  and  Marknla  Devi  at  Tindi  and  Udaipnr  : Ranas  are 
the  pujdras  at  Kilar  and  Salhi,  and  Rathis  with  Hali  chelas  at  all  the 
other  shrines, 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  Nags  worshipped  in  Churah 
and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sadr  wizirat,  with  the  name  of  the 
village  in  which  each  has  a shrine  : — 


Name. 

Village. 

Fargana. 

Name. 

Village. 

Pargana, 

Balodar 

Nabi  Baui  ... 

Thainang  ... 

Dirog 

MaluQ 

Alwas 

Kalang 

Manglana  ... 

Sutohi  ... 

Bakund 

Mahal 

Sara 

DakWa 

Chhampa 

Sarwal 

Mundul 

Kalu 

Sarnagri 

Tare  wan 

Lunkh 

Lohtikri. 

Kalu,  Kaluth 

Dhar 

^ Tisa.  j 

Him 

Mohwa 

Greater 

Gupha 

Him-Nag  ... 

Bhararwin  . , . 

Mahal 

1 

Kalu 

Barahara 

( 

Jangal 

1 

Bhandari  ... 

Batrnndi  ... 

Bhujgar  j 
Kalang 

Bhunjreru. 

Sri  Budhu 

Lamhota 

Jangal  KaB 

J 

Bwatir 

Bhiwan 

Mahal 

kundi. 

Balodar 

Gamhir 

J aman  1 

1 

i 

[>  Barnota. 

1 

JLarhasan  ... 

Shalai 

> Hirngainn, 

Jamori  I 

Chhalasar  f 

Bani 

1 Chhalasar  ... 
j Kalan  ... 

Sahu 

Chilli 

unsar  I 

! 

[Mandol 

Chaudrola  ... 

Khandwal  J 

J 

1 Sthnl  Nag 

Khangu 

Ndgs  in  Chamha. 
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Name. 


Parbhut  . , . 
Sthulji  ... 
Deotan 
Mahr 
Kalu 

Manovar  ... 
Mahal 
Nanday^lsur 
Bujir 
Thing 
Thainang 
Mahal 
Do. 

Thainang  ... 

Muthal 

Kaln 

Thainang  ... 
Pardhan  ... 
Thainang  ... 
Him 

Mandolu  ... 
Peju 
Mahal 
Balodar 
Mahal 
Sindhu 
Touo 
Bajog 
Balodar 
Mahal 
Barar 
Karangar 
Sndhun 
Bhedu 
Do. 

Mahal 


Pargana. 


Andwas 
Sudla 
Deotan 
Manglana  . . 

I Bharara 

Bahnota 
Paddhra 
Junth 
Satnn 
Gungy^fs 
Bhorss 
Bairn 
Degaran 
Gulera 
Baralu 
Kharontlj  . . 
Kundifira  .. 
Bahnota 
Talhana 
Sirha 
Bajonth 
Do. 

Jan  gal  Bani 
Do. 

Simdhar 

Pulfhri 

Sirha 

Baldruni 

Talal 

Barruni 

Sin  nr 

Sui 

Ghat 

Gand 

Jamchar 


j 

1 


> Himgari 


^ Lohtikri 

I 


Sai 


I Baira 


Jasanr 


KohH 

j Tariod 

Rajnagar 

Kharonl. 

^ Dhnnd. 

I Gndiiil. 

I Bhalci. 
Band-Bagor. 


Name. 


Thainang 

Do. 

Sungal  . 
Mahal 
Kalan 
Sagta 
Sar 
Do. 

Sur  ^fer 
Mahal 
Karwfir 
Marar 
Suana 
Mahal 
Khul 
Parhii 
Charas 
Do. 

GuMhan 

Do, 

Thainang 

'J'undi 

Jammu 

Do. 

Malundu 

Khallar 

Dittu 

Snrju 

Rah 

Jammu 

Darobi 

Durbdu 

Budhu 


Village, 


Pargana. 


Ghari 

Gurwan 

Gulela 

Khandi 

Bani  Kalaudal 

Sagu’flri 

Sarsai-a 

Bani  Saroi  ... 

Jassu 

Bhavadan  . , 

Choted 

Charetar 

Bharoga 

Cliakhutar  ... 

Bani  Bhuthan 

Sangaki  Bani 

Tikri 

Sirn 

jNIanjir 

Bahi  Salon  ... 

Chakhra 

Uthluga 

Jamuliiir  . . 

Bari  do. 

iMalund 

Khallru 

Khaddar 

Gudda 

Rah 

Bhala 

Chalai 

Bhidhar 

Langera 


? Sai. 


Diur. 


Juhnd. 


Bhindal. 


I Kihar. 

I 

i 

}*  Maujir. 


Bh4ndal, 

Baghai. 


Panjla. 

I 

J 

^ Sahu. 
Bhandal. 


The  following  are  some  oE  the  leg’eiuls  associated  ii  itli  special  Nags 
and  Devis  in  different  parts  of  the  States — 

Bdsak  Nag  was  brought  from  Bhadrawah  100  years  ago,  because 
disease  was  prevalent  among  the  cattle  of  the  State.  Basan  Nag  and 
Nagni  were  also  brought  from  Bhadrawdh  on  a similar  occasion,  and 
Digghu  Nag  from  Pangi. 

Indru  Nag  derives  his  name  from  Indrad  Tradition  says  that  a 
Bana  from  Suket  came  to  Kany^ra  in  Kangra,  thence  to  Korasi,  and  thence 
to  Samra,  the  Nag  and  his  pujdra  accompanying  the  Baiui.  The  Nag^s 
disciple,  Dhanda,  was  drowned  in  Palnag,  and  his  idol  was  also  cracked 
in  its  temple.  In  one  of  its  hands  it  holds  a trident,  in  the  other  a 
chain,  with  which  the  chelashe^i  themselves. 


Kalihdr  Nag,  his  original  name,  now  better  known  as  Kelang,  came 
from  British  Lahul  15  or  16  generations  ago  when  cattle  disease  was  pre- 
valent at  Kugti,  and  the  people  of  that  village  had  vowed  to  hold  a fair 
if  it  abated.  Tradition  says  that  Kelang,  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  rode 
t)n  the  horns  of  a ram  from  Lahul,  and  stopped  at  Dughi  two  miles 
» ludru  N4g  has  a tomplo  in  Kangra  also — sgo  infra  p.  15  4. 
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from  the  present  temple.  Remaining*  there  for  three  generations,  he 
went  to  Darun  at  the  source  of  a stream,  a cold  place  difficult  of  access, 
so  the  people  petitioned  his  chela  to  remove  lower  down,  and  the  Nag, 
through  his  chela ^ told  them  to  cast  a bhdnd  ^ from  the  place,  and  to 
build  a new  temple  at  the  spot  where  it  stopped.  By  digging  the  founda- 
tions they  found  a three-headed  image  of  stone,  and  on  removing  it  a 
stream  gushed  forth.  This  was  many  generations  ago.  This  image  is 
in  the  Padmasan  attitude.^  Raja  Sri  Singh  presented  a second  image  of 
eio-ht  metals  (ashtdhdl)  which  stands  upright,  holding  a lathi  or  pole  in 
its  right  hand.  Its  head  is  covered  with  figures  of  serpents,  and  it 
wears  a necklace  of  chaklas  with  a janeo  and  taragi  or  waistbelt  or 
pazah  (loin  cloth),  all  of  serpents.  This  temple  is  closed  from  Magh  1st 
to  Bdisakh  1st.  At  other  times  worship  is  performed  every  Sunday,  but 
only  sheep  and  goats  are  accepted  as  offerings. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Nags  worshipped  in  the  various  vil- 
lao-es  of  Brahmaur  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sadr  wizdrat  with  the 
d^es  of  the  fairs  and  vigils  held  at  each,  the  castes  to  which  the  pujdras 
and  chelas  belong,  and  the  Rdjas  in  whose  reigns  the  worship  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced : — 


Bujura  N4g 


Name. 

Village. 

Pargana. 

Date  of  Fair. 

P ajar  as  and 
chelas 

Badyala  Nag 

Aurah 

Brahmanr 

S iwan  5 th 

Kurete  Gaddis 

Bdsak  NS,g 

Dhar  or  Bas- 
kaher. 

Simri 

Baisikh  4th 
and  5th 

Sulihi  Sarsuts 

Basaki  Nag 

Ser  ... 

Lil 

Baisikh  4th, 
5th. 

Shipnete  Brah- 
mans, H41is. 

Basan  Nag 

Dhar  or  Bis- 
kaher. 

Samra 

Baisikh  4th, 
6th  (.J^gra 
on  1st  of 
Baisikh). 

Sirsats,  Halis 

Bijku  N% 

Mahla 

MahU  ... 

Daljatra  ... 

... 

Trelita 


Dighanpal  l Benghla 

Dhanohohu  Ghrehar 
Nag. 

Digghu  Nag  Bargran 


Guldhar  Nag 
Indru  N% 

Indru  Nag 

ludru  Nag 

Indru  Njig 

Indru  Nag 

Indru  Nag 


Pulni 

Samra 

Urai 

Sunao 

La  mu 

Kuwdrsi 

Thonkla 


Founded  in 
the  reign  of 


Trehta 
MahU  . 
Brahmaur 

I 

Brahmaur  j 

i 

Brahmaur  j 
Kothi  Ranhii 

Kothi  Ranhui 

Chanota  ... 

Chanota  ... 

1 

I 

Chanota  ...  [ 
Kothi  Ranhiil 


Jagra  on  10  th 
of  S5wau. 


Nag  Pan- 
chmi  in 
H4r  or  Sa- 
wan. 

Bhldon  1st 


Bliadon  1st 
AsSuj. 
Bhidon  1st 

Bhadon  1st 
& Asauj  1st. 
Do. 


Swahi  Brah- 
mans. 

Frangete  Gad- 
dis. 

Raiietu  Gaddis 

Par«ihan  Gad- 
dis. 


Kaletu  Gaddis 

Bhogelu  Brah- 
mans, Rathis. 

Tilaru  Brah- 
mans. 

Bhat  Brah- 
mans. 

Luntelu  Brah- 
mans. 

P r a n g h 4 lu 
Gaddis,  Halis 

J esu  Brahmans 


Lachhmi, 

Varma. 

Raj  Singh. 

Mush  Varma. 

Mtish  Varma. 

Mush  Varma. 
Sahil  Varma. 
Mush  Varma. 
Sahil  Varma. 
Umed  Singh. 

S4hil  Varma. 
Miish  Varma. 

Miish  Varma. 

Mush  Varma  , 

Miish  Varma. 


1 A musical  instrument  like  a plate  o f metal,  which  is  struck  with  a stick. 

3 Sitting  cnss-leggel  in  the  abtitnie  of  devotion,  like  representations  of  Buddha. 
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— Name 

Village. 

Pargana. 

Indru  Nag 

Sulikhar 

Brahmaur 

Kalihar  or 

Kugti 

Brahmaur 

Kelang  Nag 

Kutherhu 

Chobhia 

Brahmaur 

mg. 

Kelang  Nag 

Kugti 

Brahmaur 

Kelang  Nag 

Kalab 

TrehtA  ... 

Kutherhu 

1 Pfdni 

Brahmaur 

Na  g. 

Latu Nag  ... 

Pan-jsai 

Brahmaur 

Mehal  Nag 

Rachna 

Lil 

Mehal  Nag 

Bhhiiah 

MahU 

Mehal  Nag 

Kulwira 

Bakan 

Prohal  Nag 

Bhamal 

Lil 

Punu  or  Ind- 

Sutkar  .j. 

Trehta 

ru  Nag 

Sandhola  Nag 

Gawari 

Brahmaur 

Ham^lsi  Nag 

Bagra 

Malda 

Sehra  N% 

Siner ■ 

S^mrl 

Satuhar  Nag 

Tur 

Basu 

Khugehar 

Kundi 

Basil 

N.ig. 

Satiihar  N4g 

Shikrona  , . 

Lil 

Satuhar  N^g 

BandlA 

Lil 

TJman  N% 

1 

1 

j 

Kalandrediba> 

ni. 

Kalandra 

1 

f Date  of  Fair, 

1 

j Pujdra.9  and 

chelas. 

Founded  in 
the  reign  of 

Kharauhtu 

Tugakar 

Brahmans. 

V arma. 

. . . 

Sassi  (Dxiatta- 

New, 

treya  gotra) 
j Brahmans. 
S^nghrantu 

. SahilVarma. 

Asauj  2ml 

1 Brahmans. 

’ Sassi  Brail- 

Sahil  Varma 

mans. 

Kallhi  Gaddis 

J Agrix  on 

Paluel  Gaddis 

Sahil  Varma. 

l^iaghar  1st. 

Bhadon  Ist 

Auren  Gaddis 

Sihil  Varma. 

N4g  Panch- 

Bhresan 

mi  of  H4r 

Gaddis. 

1 

or  Sawan. 

Baisakh  1st 

• • • 

Miisli  Varma, 

H5r  10th-  13th 

Rdthis 

Mush  Varma. 

. . . 

Jhalanu  Brah- 

Mush  Varma. 

Asauj  2nd 

mans. 

Padlu  Brah- 

^Iiish  Varma. 

mans. 

Bar4n  Gaddis 

Yugikar 

.T4gra  on 

Kbateln 

Varma. 

Mush  Varma. 

Bhadon  15th 

As/irh  3rd 

Ranis 

^Iiish  Varma. 

Bais4kh  15th- 

Chhiughwana 

Miish  Varma, 

16  th. 

Gaddis. 

Baisilkh  9th 

Mukwin  Brah- 

Miish  Varma. 

Bhadon  1st 

mans.  | 

Chate  Gaddis  l 

Miish  Varma. 

Ghukan  Gad- 

Miish  Varma. 

Dalj4tra  in 

dis. 

Phigas  Brah- 

!Mush  Varma . 

Bhadon  or 

man,  Rathis. 

Asauj. 


The  followiu^  is  a list  of  the  Nag's  in  Pano 


!’l 


Name. 


Danti  Nag 
Kasii*  Niig 
Besir  Naff 
Bjnek  Doo 
Det  Nag  ... 
Jagesar  Nag 
Pror  Nag  ... 
Mai  Nag  ... 
Jeryuu  N4g 
Digal  Pani- 
iiar  Nag. 
Kutasau  Nag 


Biru  N^g 


mg 


J atrun 
Bosar  Nag 
Kurn  Nag 
Kantu  Nag 


Village. 


^ Barwas 

Sural 

Kilar 

I Sad) 
Helor 
Kutal 
Gisal 

j Sdlhi 

Macliim 

Helu 

Be 


Pargana. 


Dai'wtis. 


Kil.-'i! 


> Saeh 


Name. 


Clianir  Nn'g 
Bamba  Nag 
Kidaru  Nag 
Miudhal  Devi 
Mirkula  Devi 
Kfilka  Devi 
Sit  la  Devi 
Mild  Nag 
Arw  ,s  Nag 
Niletu 
Maid  Nag 
Bliani  Nag 
Bbarsi  Nag 
Rasher  Nag 
Nisar  Nag 


Village. 


Parmaur 
I Slior 
Miudhal 


)•  Timll 


Nag 


J 

Bajnu 

j Silgr.lou 

IMargraou 

Tviiuie 


Pargana. 


y Sad). 


S LahuL 


V 
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Ndcjs  in  Kdngra, 


The  legend  of  Det  Ndg  at  Kilar  is  that  he  was  ongiually  located 

in  Lahul,  and  human  victims  were  offered  to  him.  Ihe  lot  had  i alien 

on  the  only  remaining  son  of  a poor  widow,  and  she  was  hewa.ling^  her 
misfortune  when  a Gaddi  passed  by,  and,  hearing  the  tale  ot  woe,  offert 
to  take  her  son^s  place.  He,  however,  stipulated  that  the  hag  should  be 
allowed  to  devour  him,  and  on  his  presenting  several  parts  oi  bis  body  in 
succession  without  any  result  he  got  angry  and  threw  the  hag  in  o the 

Chandrabhaga.  It  got  out  of  the  river  at  Kilar  and  being  found  by  a 
cowherd  was  carried  up  to  the  site  of  the  pmseiit  temple,  when  it  tel 

from  his  back  with  the  face  on  the  ground.  A shiine  was  erected  and 
the  image  set  up  with  its  face  looking  inwards  : and  a clump  oh  w.-dar 
trees  at  once  grew  up  around  tbe  shrine. 

Kathura  Nag  is  a godling  associated  with  pulse  just  as  bandlnda 
Ndg  is  with  barley.  The  offerings  to  a hag  arc  an  iron  mace  [Bamhn 
a crooked  iron  stick  {Icundi),  both  of  which  are  left  at 
and  cakes,  which  are  shared  by  tlie  priest,  the  chela  and  the  woishippti 

and  eaten 

The  Nag  cults  in  Kangra, 

In  Kangra  where  snake-worship  is  not  uncommon  Nag  temples 
are  rare,  but  the  following  is  one 


Name. 


Indrd  Nag  founded  Ly 
aRdnaof  Glaniara. 
The  idol  is  that  of 
his  family  god. 


Date  of  fair. 


Jeth  1st 


Ritual. 


The  image  of  a snake  is  engraved  on  a slab. 
k^ag  or  a jagra  is  celebrated  at  each 
barve.st  and  tbe  poor  are  fed.  A nagdehu 
is  also  observed  at  each  harvest,  and  16 
goats  are  sacrificed  at  tbe  Rahi  and  13 
at  Kbarif,  sddhus  and  faqirs  being 
entertained.  Tbe  ritual  of  s iciifice  is 
conducted  according  to  tbe  behests  of 
the  chelas  who  go  into  trances  and 
niav.ifest  the  gods  concerned.  The  Durga 
path  is  recited  during  the  k'anrdira 
festivals.  The  popular  belief  is  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  harvests  depends 
on  this  god  whose  displeasure  is  said  to 
cause  hail  and  drought. 


In  Ramtal  is  a shrine  to  N%  Jamwalaiior  hag  of  the 

Jamwal  tribe  ’ (or  possibly  ‘ the  people  of  Jammu  this  snake- 

bite is  cured  and  goats  etc.  are  sacrificed.^  Besides  Sbesb  Nag,  who 
supports  the  world  ou  his  head,  there  are  7 Nags,  viz.  Jakshak,  "as  a, 
S Danshan,  Karkotak,  Hemmalli,  Sankhu  and  Kali  Nag.  The 
Nag  Takolak  plays  an  important  part  in 

VaLki  is  also  well  known  in  Hindu  mytholosy.  Kali  a,iul  bankhn  N 
are  found  in  Kulu.  Vajra-damchana  may  be  the  Sanskrit  form  of  Baji 

'SeeVol.  II,  p.  271w/>-<»,  for  offerings  to  N4gs.  Kailnng  Nag  is  also  noticed 
ou  p.  215  infra. 

2 P.  N.  Q.,II,  § 120. 
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Danshan  and  if  so  his  name  means  ‘ he  whose  bite  is  like  lightning/ 
Sankhu  is  also  called  Dudhia,  the  milky  snake.  He  and  Kali  Nag  are 
worshipped  on  Tuesdays,  especially  in  Har  and  Sawan  : they  protect 
crops  from  white-ants  and  rats  and  are  offered  milk,  honey,  he-goats  etc.^ 

At  the  mnndtr  of  Naga  Bari  in  Chatroli  no  fair  is  held.  The 
temple  was  founded  by  Kana  Kalas  of  Niirpur  some  150  years  ago,  but 
was  afterwards  built  by  Raja  Jagat  Tani.  He  enshrined  in  it  a stone 
image  of  a snake,  it  is  managed  by  a Brahman  pujdri  whose  gSt  is 
Sapale.  Fruit  etc.  is  offered  as  bhog  morning  and  evening  after  wor- 
ship and  a lamp  is  lit  every  evening. 

The  Nag  cults  in  the  Simla  Hills. 

The  deota  Nag-  in  pargana  Kandaru. — Nag  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  deotm  in  the  Simla  hills.  He  appeared  some  1500  years  ago, 
at  a time  when  throe  deotm  held  the  part  of  the  country  which  is  now  the 
Nag's  dominion.  These  were  Dadru  in  pargana  Kandaru,  Bathindlu 
in  pargana  Chadara  in  Kounthal,  ^Malanshar  in  Madhan  State  (at 
Kiari),  but  their  history  is  no  longer  remembered.  The  States  of 
Madhan,  Keunthal  and  Kumharsain  had  already  established  themselves 
when  Nag  appeared  and  there  was  a S!:ate  called  Koti  or  Rajjina,  ap- 
parently in  Kandaru  pargana^  whose  rulers  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Sirmur.  Some  people  say  that  the  Bain  ddiakur  family  of  ^fadhaii 
having  died  out,  a prince  of  Kahlur  (Bilaspur),  ancestor  of  the  present 
chief,  was  brought  in  to  rule  over  Madhiin  soon  after  Njig  appeared. 
Nag's  history  is  that  five  Brahman  brothers  named  Kalu,  Gajan,  ^loel, 
Ghand  and  Chanan  once  lived  at  Bhanina,  a village  now  in  Madhan. 
Kalu,  the  eldest,  was  a hermit.  Once  a sad  ha  came  to  Bhanina  and 
put  his  dsan  under  a kelo  tree,  cooked  some  food  and  asked  Kalii  to 
eat  it  with  him.  He  gave  Kalu  four  loaves,  of  which  he  ate  two  and  kept 
the  other  two  in  his  pocket.  At  the  sddJnds  invitation  Kalii  stayed  the 
night  Avitli  him,  and  at  midnight  saw  carpets  spread  before  the  sddluds 
dsan,  torches  lighted  and  parts.  Raja  India's  dancing  girls,  come  and 
dance  before  the  sddhu.  Kiilu  watched  this  with  amaze,  but  before  day- 
break the  sddhii  and  all  had  disappeared  Kfilu  returned  home,  but  \vas 
intent  on  finding  the  sddhu  again,  as  he  believed  him  to  be  Rtijii  Bhar- 
tari  himself.  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  Tikkar  hill  where  his  brothers 
grazed  their  sheep,  but  they  could  tell  him  nothing  and  bade  him  return 
home  and  fetch  food.  When  he  reached  home  Kalii  found  his  daughter- 
in-law  at  work,  and  on  his  asking’  her  to  give  him  some  flour  she  said 
that  she  was  in  a hurry  to  milk  the  cows  and  so  he  returned  to  Tikkar 
empty-handed.  In  his  disappointment  and  from  love  for  the  sddhu 
lie  fled  like  a mad  man  leaving  his  cap,  to  pa,  on  the  Tikkar  peak,  and 
throwing  his  two  remaining-  loaves  which  had  turned  into  black  stones, 
to  the  shepherds  While  roaming'  far  and  wide  in  search  of  the  sddhu 
Kiilu  flung  away  his  clothes  and  everything  he  had  on  him  one  by  one 

‘ Kangra  Gazetteer,  1904,  p.  103. 

® Deota  Ndg.  ‘ This  corabiiiat.ionf  writes  Dr.  Hutchison,  ‘ must  bo  uTOiig.  The  first 
name  may  bo  Diuta  or  some  such  word,  but  it  cauuot  bo  deota.  The  Devtas  aud  Devfs  are 
quite  distinct  from  tho  N^gs.  A Nag  therefore  cannot  he  called  a deota  or  derfa.’ 
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at  di:fferent  placeS;  and  at  last  died.  It  is  believed  by  the  people  that 
when  he  gave  his  brothers  the  stones,  they  and  the  sheep  also  turned 
into  stones  and  that  Kalu  when  he  died  became  a sareli  (a  big  snake) } 

This  sareli  devoured  men  and  lived  on  Tikkar  hill.  It  would 
wander  all  over  Chadara,  Madlian  and  Kandaru— the  then  Koti  State, 2 
until  the  people  begged  the  deotas  DodrUj  Bathindlu  and  Malanshar  for 
protection,  but  they  declared  weeping  that  they  could  not  subdue  the 
N%  that  had  appeared  in  the  form  of  2.  sareli.  Such  a terror  to  the 
countryside  had  he  become  that  he  would  draw  people  into  his  mouth 
from  afar  with  his  breath.  Hartu  fort  was  then  in  possession  of  Sirmiir 
and  its  officer  sent  32-  men  to  Ruper  to  fetch  supplies.  On  their  return 
they  saw  a cave  where  they  intended  to  halt,  but  found  themselves  in 
the  monster's  mouth.  Four  Silu  brothers,  Kalals,  of  Kelti  village,  volun- 
teered to  kill  the  sareli  and  collected  people  for  the  enter  prize.  They 
found  it  sleeping  in  a Nala,  with  its  head  at  Kelti  and  its  tail  at 
Khino’sha,  a distance  of  over  5 miles.  It  was  arranged  that  one  of  the 
Kalals  should  enter  its  mouth  with  an  iron  jamda^  or  spear  in  his  hand, 
so  that  if  the  sareli  shut  its  mouth  the  jamdar  wouM  keep  its  jaws 
open,  and  another  man  might  enter  its  throat  and  thrust  his  jamdcul 
throuo*h  its  neck,  while  others  mounting  its  back  might  see  the  spear 
head  ^nd  avoiding  that  spot  hack  at  the  serpent  on  every  other  side 
until  it  was  cut  to  iheces.  Led  by  the  Kalals  the  people  acted  as 
arranged  and  the  monster  was  killed,  the  escort’  from  Hartu  emerging 
alive  Ifrom  its  stomach.  In  the  monster's  huge  head  were  found  two 
imatyes  of  Mul  Nag,  as  the  deota  had  said.  This  image  is  jet  black 
2,  singhdsan  0^  which  the  Nag  reposes,  two  Bhagwati  Levis  sit- 
ting on  either  side  with  hands  clasped  and  also  on  each  side  a tiger 
watchino*.  One  of  the  images  in  the  temple  is  at  Dhar  village  and  the 
other  is  at  Jadun  temple  in  Chadara  pargana.  Some  say  three  images 
were  found.  Hundreds  of  people  collected  and  Brahmans  who  carried 
the  imao’es  fell  into  a trance  and  the  Nag  spirit  spoke  through  them  say- 
ino>  that  he  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  three  deotas  and  should  be  carried 
fii?t  to  Kiari.^  Besides  others  Pargi  of  Kelti,  Moel  Brahman  of 
Bhrana,  Faqir  Pujaraof  Jadun  and  Sadi  Ram  Pujara  of  Dhar  (Kandaru) 
accompanied  the  Nag  to  Kiari  and  asked  Dhonklu  Chand,  Thakur  of 
Madhan,  and  his  brother  Kela  to  accept  this  new  deota.  The  Thakur  said 
that  none  but  Malanshar  was  his  god  and  that  the  image  was  nothing 
but  a newa  or  pap  and  so  he  hesitated  to  treat  the  Nag  as  a god.  The 
people  said  that  the  Nag  would  strike  like  lightning.  The  Nag  then 
left  Kiari,  but  rested  in  a cave  called  Shungra  near  it  until  some  three 
months  later  a man  named  Gori  of  Kharal  gave  him  dhupdip  and  glii 
and  thus  encouraged  Nag  soared  to  the  skies  and  a bolt  from  the  blue 
destroyed  Malanshar  deota^s-  temple.  The  Thakur's  Rani  was  distressed 
in  many  ways,  his  sons  while  sleeping  were  overturned  in  their  bed  and 

^ Sardi.  In  Chamba  the  word  is  sardl  with  the  same  meauing. 

2 This  Ko^i  State  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  present  Koti  State  near  Simla.. 

* Some  say  that  the  Hartu  men  were  not  Bard  Bish,i.e.  12  + 20  = 32,  hut  Bard 
BisM,  i.e.  12  x 20  = 240  men.  Hartu  is  more  commonly  called  Haratu  or  Hattu. 

^ Kiari  was  then  the  capital  of  the  chiefs  of  Madhan  State,  Dharampur  being  chosen 
ater  on. 
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rolled  down  to  the  obra  (cowshed),  serpents  appeared  in  the  milk  and 
worms  in  the  food  served  to  the  family.  I)eota  ^lalanshar  confessed 
that  he  had  no  power  to  check  the  Nag  and  the  Thakur  of  Madhan  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  family  god  instead  of  Malanshai’ 
who  fled  to  Pujarli  where  a temple  was  subsequently  built  for  him.  Nag 
became  cJiaurikddeOy  i.e,  god  of  the  gaddi  and  chaur.  Some  people  say 
that  it  was  after  this  time  that  the  Bain  family  of  ^fadhan  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a Kahlur  prince.  When  acknowledged  as  gaddi  deota  of 
Madhan,  Nag  returned  to  Chadara  and  asked  the  people  to  build  him 
a temple  at  a place  shown  by  ants.  Jadun  w^as  indicated  and  here  the 
Nag'’s  temple  stands.  It  is  said  that  Nag  is  not  fond  of  gold  orna- 
ments, so  he  never  accepts  gold,  but  the  two  loaves  turned  into  stones  were 
placed  in  the  temple.  Bathindlu  deota  was  alsD  forced  to  abandon  his 
dominions  to  Nag  and  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Chotha  in  Bhajji.  Besides 
the  Jadun  temple  Nag  wanted  a temple  at  the  spot  where  the  mdhu 
had  appeared  and  Kalu  had  received  the  two  loaves,  so  there,  too,  a temple 
was  built  and  in  its  enclosure  stands  the  keloti  tree  beneath  which  there 
was  the  dance,  A fourth  temple  to  Nag  -was  built  at  Dhar  in  Kandaru. 
Dodru  deota^s  temple  which  stood  below  Kamali  village  was  destroyed 
by  lightning.  jDodru  fled  to  Madhan  and  Dobra  is  named  after  him.  A 
Thakur  of  the  Sirmur  familv  ruled  Koti  in  Kandram,  and  his  family  "orl 
was  Narotu,  a deota  which  had  come  with  him  from  Sirmur.  !Mul,  com- 
monly called  Padoi,  had  also  accompanied  this  prince  fronr  Chunjar  ^lalana 
revar  (?cave)  near  Mathiana.  This  Tliakur  w'as  hard  pressed  by  the 
llaja  of  Kulu  who  was  building  a fort  on  Tikkar,  so  he  invoked  the 
Nag  for  help.  A small  deori  (temple)  ^ had  already  been  built  at 
Tikkar  for  Niig  close  to  where  the  fort  was  being  built  by  the  ITija  of 
Kulu,  and  Nag  perfoimed  miracles  which  deterred  him  from  building 
the  fort.  The  negi  of  Kulu  used  to  go  to  sleep  at  Tikkar  and  awake  to 
find  himself  at  Malag',  5 miles  away  in  Bhajji.  For  some  time  a mys- 
terious spirit  carried  him  to  Malag  every  night  and  at  last  when  sitting- 
on  a plank  at  Tikkar  he  found  it  sticking  to  his  back.  Dismayed  at 
the  power  of  Nag  deota  the  Kaja^s  camp  left  Tikkar  and  returned 
to  Sultanpur  in  Kulu,  the  plank  still  sticking  to  his  negi’s  back.  Dis- 
tressed at  this  sight  the  Bija  beg-ged  Nag  to  pardon  his  negit  promis- 
ing to  present  him  with  an  image  and  copper  nakdras  and  also  to 
sacrifice  goats  to  him  wherever  he  himself  or  any  of  his  negis  passed 
through  the  Nag^s  dominions.  As  soon  as  this  vow  was  made  the  plank  fell 
from  the  negd s back.  When  anything  clings  to  a man  the  proverb  g-oes 
Kalwa  jSdg  re  jae  takhti,  ^Mike  the  plank  of  Kalwa  Nag.*’^  The  Kulu 
llaja  sent  a pair  of  copper  nakdras  and  an  imag-c  still  kept  in  Dhar 
temple  called  Man  Singh  (presumably  the  Baja/s  name).  When  the 
Kulu  negi  left  Tikkar  the  Tdiakur  of  Koti  alfecled  Nag  more  than  ever 
and  gave  him  iijdgir  in  several  villages.  The  name  of  this  "Phakur  was 
Deva  Singh,  but  whether  he  was  the  Dothainya"  who  came  from 
Sirmur  or  a descendant  of  the  Sirmur  Dothainya  is  not  known. 

' Appareufcly  this  word  should  ho  deorlii,  hat  that  would  uicnn  n porch,  not  a temple. 
But  both  deori  and  o'eirra  iiro  saM  to  mean  ‘ temple.’  The  rest  of  this  aoeoutit  is  far  from 
lucid.  Wo  are  not  told  the  Kulu  Ntig’s  name.  Kalwa  derives  his  name  from  K^ilu, 
Brahman,  app'iently. 

a For  Dothainya  (=^  heir-appareut)  see  Vol.  HI,  p 11.  It  is  the  Sanskr.  Dwije 
anlya  (cadet). 
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Beoia  Nag  bas  tlie  following  hhdx8  (servants),  and  certain  Bbagwatis 
are  bis  companions  : — 

(1)  Bhors  (as  be  is  commonly  called). — It  is  said  that  Kalu.. 
Brabman,  in  bis  wanderings  tore  a bair  out  of  bis  bead  and  threw  it 
away  at  a place  called  Loli  (bair).  It  became  a spirit  and  joined  Nag 
when  he  appeared  from  the  sccreli^s  bead.  He  acts  as  a Avatchman  and 
is  given  a loaf  by  the  people  : when  there  is  a hUin  at  Loli  be  is  given 
a khadu  or  sheep. 

(2)  Kboru. — ’This  bhdr  appeared  from  Kboru  thdch  (a  plain 
near  Ranipur,  tAvo  miles  to  the  east  of  Tikkar  liill).  Kalu  bad  left  some- 
thing at  this  thdch,  and  it  too  turned  into  a spirit  and  joined  Nag  when  be 
appeared.  This  bhdx  protects  cattle,  and  is  given  an  iron  nail  or  ring 
called  kanaila  as  an  offering  by  the  people. 

(3)  Shakta. — This  bhdx  appeared  from  Sbiwa  or  Sbabliog  the  place 
Avbere  the  sareli  bad  bis  tail.  Some  indeed  say  that  its  tail  became  a 
spirit  called  Shakta.  He  is  offered  a loaf  by  the  people  for  protecting 
croats  and  shepherds. 

(4)  Sbarpal  is  considered  a low  class  bhdx  and  AA’orsbipped  by 
Kolis  etc.  ; bis  spirit  does  not  come  into  a Kanet  or  pvjdra,  but  a Koli 
is  inspired  by  him  and  speaks.  His  function  is  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits,  bliut,  paret  etc.  Nag  does  not  go  into  the  bouse  of  any  low 
caste  man  and  so  Sbarpal  is  sent  in  bis  place,  N;ig^s  har(ii  (iron  staff) 
accompanying  him.  A loaf  is  given  for  him.  When  returning  the 
N%^s  harqi^  is  purified  by  sprinkling  on  it  milk  and  coav^s  urine.  This 
is  QsXlQdi  shajherna  (making  pure). 

(5)  Gungi  is  considered  a female  bJid^  and  her  abode  is  at  Dya 
above  Dbar  village.  Every  third  year  on  an  auspicious  day  {mahurat) 
fixed  by  a Brahman  Nag  goes  to  Dya.  A goat  is  sacrificed  to  Nag 
and  a cheli  or  kid  to  Gungi.  She  appeared  at  Dya  from  a bair  Avhicb 
fell  from  Kalu  or  from  bis  sweat  and  joined  Nag.  She  protects  people 
from  pestilence. 

(6)  Than  is  also  a blu'd'  : be  originated  at  Kiari  and  came  Avitb 
Nag  when  be  was  acknowledged  by  the  Madban  gaddi.  He  also  drives 
away  bhut, paret  etc. 

These  are  the  six  bhdx 8,  but  the  other  companions  of  Nag  rank 
above  them  in  degree.  These  are  the  BbagAvatis — 

(1)  Bbagwati  Recbi. — A few  years  before  the  Gurkha  iiiA^asion 
Ranji^  of  Bashahr  came  to  Jadun  and  Dhar  and  plundered  Deota 
Nag^s  treasury,  some  of  whose  images  he  took  to  Bashahr.  Deota  Nag 
punished  him  by  bis  power  and  be  found  bis  ribs  sticking  out  of  bis  sides 
and  the  milk  that  be  drank  coming  out  through  the  holes.  One  of  the 
Lama  Gurus  told  him  that  his  spoliation  of  Nag'’s  treasury  was  the  direct 
cause  of  his  complaint,  so  he  returned  all  Avhat  he  had  taken  from  the 
temple.  Bhima  Kali  of  Sarahan  in  Bashahr  also  gave  Nag  a pair  of 
chamba  Avood  dhol8  and  a karndl  together  with  a kdl^  shut  up  in  one  of 

iJSo  such  wol’d  as  Tiarqi  is  traceable  iu  Tika  Ram’s  Dicty.  of  Fahari  Dialects,  J.  A.  S* 
B.,  1911.  He  gives  schernu  : to  purify.  Sharijliernd  — ritar  Jcarnd. 

2 Ran  jit  loazir  commonly  called  Ranji  and  great-grandfather  of  Ram  Bahadur^ 
wazir  of  Bashahr,  who  conquered  Dodra  Kowar. 

3 Karndt  = A long  straight  trumpet  fluted  at  the  mouth.  Kdl  or  Jcdli  = A small  drum 
shaped  like  an  hour-glass. 
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the  dhols.  When  the  instruments  were  put  in  Nag‘''s  temple  they 
played  of  themselves  at  the  dead  of  night.  When  people  asked  Xag 
the  reason  he  said  that  the  Kali  sent  by  Bhiina  Kali  sounded  them. 
The  Kali  of  Eashahr^  however,  could  do  no  further  mischief  as  she  was 
subdued  by  Nag  and  bidden  to  dwell  at  Rechi,  the  hill  above  Sandhu, 
on  the  liindustan-Tibet  Road,  where  a chauntra  (platform)  was  built  for 
her.  She  is  a kind  of  subordinate  companion  to  Nag  and  protects  women 
in  child-birth. 

(2)  Nichi  is  a Bhagwati.  She  dwells  at  Roni  in  Chadara  in  a 
small  deora  (small  temple)  and  lives  with  Jharoshra  Kolis,  but  her  spirit 
speaks  through  a Turi.  Her  duty  is  to  guard  Nag^s  musical  instru* 
ments,  nishoji  (dag)  etc.  If  a Koli  touches  any  instrument  a 
goat  is  taken  from  him  as  a punishment. 

(8)  Jal  Matri  Bhagwati  has  her  temple  at  Kingsha.  She 
appeared  near  the  water  where  the  sareli  was  killed  and  is  a goddess  of 
water. 

(4)  Karmechri  Bhagwati  came  out  of  a piece  oE  the  sarelds  flesh 
and  her  deora  is  close  to  that  of  Nag  at  Jadun.  She  also  drives  away 
evil  spirits  and  can  tell  all  about  iXiQlagahhaffa  (?) — the  kind  of  spirit  that 
causes  trouble. 

(.5)  Dhinchai  Bhagwati  preserves  stores  oE  milk  and  gJii.  People 
invoke  her  for  plenty  oE  milk  and  gJii  in  their  houses. 

(6)  Devi  Bajhshi  Bhagwati  ap})eared  from  Ranipur  where  some- 
thing fell  from  Kalu  and  became  this  IBiagwati.  She  protects  people 
from  famine  and  pestilence. 

(7)  Bhagwati  Tikkar  lives  with  N;ig  at  Tikkar.  Tikkar  Nag 
is  the  same  as  Jadun  and  Dhar  Nag.  This  same  Nag  has  separate 
images  at  Jadun,  Kiari,  Bharana,  Dhar  and  Tikkar.  As  generations 
have  passed  away,  people  now  think  each  a separate  and  not  the  same  Nag. 
The  diFEerent  pnrgaaas  each  worship  the  Nfig  oE  their  oww  pirgnia. 
People  say  that  Kalu  leEt  his  topi  at  Tikkar  and  that  it  turned  into 
this  Nfig.  Dhar  Nag  calls  Nag  oE  Tikkar  his  gani.  Jadun  N;ig  calls 
Dhar  Nag  his  dida  or  elder  brother.  Dhar  Nag  calls  Jadun  Nag  his 
hhdi  or  younger  brother,  and  Bharana  Nag  is  called  by  him  hahad ni 
or  brother.  From  this  it  may  be  iuEerred  that  Tikkar  N ig  is  the 
central  spirit  oE  the  other  Nags,  because  it  was  here  that  Kalu  became 
the  8arcli  and  his  shepherd  brothers  with  the  sheep  and  the  two  loaves 
all  turned  into  stones.  There  are  two  temples  on  the  top  of  Tikkar. ^ 
On  the  following  teohdrs,  which  are  celebrated  on  Tikkar  j^eople  collect 
at  melas  : [i)  the  Salokri  in  Baisakh  : {ii)  the  Jathen  jo  in  Jeth,  when  all 
the  Nags  stay  there  at  night  and  all  the  residents  oE  the  countryside 
bring  a big  loaE  and  gJd  and  divide  them  amongst  the  people.  This 
loaf  is  called  mond  \ [ni)  at  the  Rihali,  when  11  images  called  the  11 
muU  are  brought,  the  shepherds  also  bringing  their  sheep  and  returning 
to  Dhar  at  niglit.  The  pH  jar  as  feast  the  people  and  next  day  two 
images  [hanarti)  go  to  Kamali  village  to  receive  their  dues  and  two 

^ This  is  the  ridge  wliich  is  seen  from  Simla  to  the  north  and  from  which  the  Sh  Ui 
peak  rises.  Tiie  ridge  stretches  north-east  from  the  Slnili  and  between  the  (wo  temples  lies 
the  boundary  lino,  the  sonthorn  valley  being  shared  between  IMadhan  and  Keonthal  and  the 
northern  ])etwejn  Hhajji  and  Ivn  niursaiu.  The  boundaries  of  four  States  meet  hero. 
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images  go  to  Neori  village  for  the  same  purpose.  These  two  images  are 
the  Deo  ka  Mohra  and  that  of  Man  Singh  of  Kulu  : [iv)  at  the  Nag 
Panchmi  in  Bhadoii  the  observances  resemble  those  at  the  Salokri  : 
[v)  at  the  Magh  or  Makkar  Shankrant  Avhen  three  goats  are  sacrificed, 
one  given  by  Kumharsain  State,  one  by  the  zamlnddn  and  a third  by 
the  villagers  of  Loli.  Deota  also  gives  alms.  One  of  the  tem])les 
at  Tikkar  belongs  to  the  Kandaru  people  and  the  other  to  those  of 
Jadun  and  Madh^in. 


It  may  be  noted  here  that  there  is  also  a Nag  Deota  at  Kandi 
hothi,  in  Suket,  who  is  an  offshoot  ol'  the  Deota  Kalwa  Nag.  The 
lefyend  is  that  a Brahman  of  Bharana  village  went  to  Char.ig,  a village 
in  Suket,  and  asked  women  who  were  husking  rice  to  give  him  some  for 
his  idol  of  the  Nag  as  Lhog  (t'ood)  *.  the  women  scornfullv  declined  to  give 
him  any,  so  the  image  stuck  to  the  uk/iat  and  warned  by  this  miracle 
they  gave  it  some  rice.  At  this  time  a Ihut  which  dwelt  in  a large  stone 
used  to  devour  human  beings  and  cattle  so  the  people  called  on  the  Nag 
for  help,  and  he  in  the  guise  of  lightning  broke  the  stone  in  pieces  and 
killed  the  hliut.  The  people  built  the  Nfig  a temple  which  had  1 I 
rooms.  Another  Nag^s  temple  stands  at  llemri  in  Bhajji.  Crows 
destroyed  the  crops  in  this  village  and  so  a Bharana  Brahman  brought 
an  image  of  Nag  and  established  it  at  llemri.  Dum  Deota,  who  also 
lives  there,  made  friends  with  the  Nag.  The  i)lace  where  they  live  is 
called  Deothan.^  At  Neori  village  Dhai  Njlg  slew  a ihut  who  used 
to  kill  cattle.  It  lived  in  a stone  close  behind  the  village  and  a Neori 
woman  secretly  worshipped  it,  but  Kalwa  Nag  destroyed  the  stone  with 
the  devil  inside  it  and  overwhelmed  the  house  of  the  woman  who  was 
killed  together  with  her  three  sheep.  AVhen  the  Nag  goes  to  his  village 
he  sits  on  the  spot  and  speaks  to  the  peojde.  IN’ery  third  year  the 
“ ' ' ’ ’nks  milk  from  a vessel.  In  Kelo,  a 

in  Bhajji,  there  lived  an  old  man  and  his  wife  who  had  no  sun. 


Nag  goes  to  Bharana  and  there  drinks  milk  from  a 
village  in  Bhajji,  there  lived  an  old  man  and  his 
so  they  asked  the  Nag  for  one,  and  he  told  them  to  sit  there  one  Sunday 
at  a idace  which  had  been  purified  by  cow's  dung  and  urine,  and  there- 
on present  a goat  for  sacrifice  and  think  of  him.  This  they  did,  and 
the  Nag  appeared  in  the  sky  in  the  form  of  a large  eagle.  Descend- 
ino*  to  the  place  he  placed  in  the  woman's  lap  a male  child  and  took 
away  the  goat.  The  old  woman  found  her  lireasts  full  of  milk  and 
nursed  the  baby.  This  family  is  now  called  the  Ludi  Parwar  or  eagle's 
family.  This  miracle  is  said  to  have  occurred  700  years  or  17  gener- 
ations ago.  Another  miracle  is  thus  described  : ^ 


Some  people  of  Dhar  who  were  returning  from  the  plains  through 
Kunhiar  State  halted  at  Kunhiar  for  the  night.  As  they  were  singing 
the  hdr  (songs)  of  the  Nag,  he  as  usual  appeared  in  one  of  the  men, 
who  began  to  talk  about  state  affairs  in  Kunhiar.  The  Rana  asked 
them  about  their  deota  and  his  lowers  and  they  said  that  their  Nag 
Deota  could  work  miracles.  So  the  old  Rana  asked  the  Nag  for  a son 
and  heir  {tihha)  and  vowed  that  if  by  the  Nag's  blessing  he  had  a HMa 
he  would  invite  the  Deota  to  Kunhiar.  The  Rana  was  blessed  with  an 


^ Peo,  i,e.  Deota  and  sthdn  a'place,  i.e.  the  Deota’s  place. 
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heir,  hut  he  forg’ot  his  vow  and  the  boy  fell  sick.  IMien  all  hope  of  his 
life  was  lost,  the  Brahmans  said  that  some  deota  has  caused  his  illness  as 
a punishment  for  some  ingratitude.  The  Rana  was  thus  reminded  of  his 
vow  and  invited  the  i^ag  to  Kunhiar  and  it  is  said  that  one  man  from 
every  house  in  his  dominions  accompanied  the  Nag  to  Kunhiar;  and  the 
Rfina  afraid  to  entertain  so  large  an  assemblage  soon  permitted  the 
deoia  to  return  home  saying  that  he  would  not  invite  him  again  as  he 
v as  only  a petty  chief,  but  presented  him  with  11  idols  to  be  distributed 
among  his  temples.  These  images  are  called  the  hanariu  moJiras. 

Padoi  Deota  is  the  Nag^s  adoptive  brother  and  Shari  Devi  of 
Mathiana  is  his  adoptive  sister.  The  deota  ^Nlanan  is  also  his  adoptive 
brother,  but  this  tie  has  only  latel}^  been  created. 

The  Jadun  deoUi  sometimes  goes  to  bathe  at  ^lalawan,  a stream 
close  to  Jadun  village,  and  he  considers  the  Shungra  cave,  where  the 
Nag  goes  and  stays  at  night,  his  tiratli  (place  of  pilgrimage). 

Deota  N4g  of  Dhar  holds  from  Kumharsain  a jdgir  in  Kandaru 
paryana  worth  Rs.  76-6-3. 

Dum  Deota  has  a small  temple  at  Kamdli  in  Kandaru.  A man 
from  Gathri  brought  him  to  Kamali.  The  Kamali  villagers  alone  accept 
Dum  Deota  as  their  family  god,  though  they  respect  the  Njig  seeing 
that  they  live  in  his  dominions. 

Deota  NAg  of  Dhali  in  parqana  Chebishi. 

Not  more  than  500  years  ago  tliere  was  a temple  in  a forest  at 
Tilku,  where  tlio  zamtaddrs  of  Dhali  had  broken  up  some  land  for 
cultivation.  A there  harassed  them  and  the  .brahmans  said  that 
he  was  a Nag,  so  they  liegan  to  worship  him  and  he  was  pleased  : thev 
then  brought  liis  image  to  Shailla  village  and  built  him  a temple. 
AVhen  Padoi  Deota  passed  through  this  village  a leper  was  curt\l  by 
him  and  the  people  of  Shailla  began  to  worship  him,  so  the  Nag  left 
the  village  and  Padoi  took  possession  of  his  tenijde  there.  But  tlie 
people  of  Dhali  took  the  NAg  to  their  own  village  and  placed  him  in  a 
temple.  Padoi  is  now  the  family  god  of  the  Shailla  people  and  the 
Dhali  men  regard  NAg  as  their  family  god.  The  Nag's  image  is  jet 
black  and  a Bhagwati  lives  wdth  him.  A dhol  and  a nal'dra  are  his 
instruments  of  music  and  he  also  has  % jayvntli  or  small  staff.  He 
visits  his  old  place  at  Tilku  every  year  on  the  NAg  Panchmi  day.  He 
is  only  given  dhupdtp  once  a month  on  the  Shankrant  day.  The 
Brahmans  of  Barog',  which  lies  in  another  pargana,  worship  him,  as  they 
once  lived  at  Khecheru  near  Tilku.  This  Nag  has  no  hhor  and  liolds 
no  jdgir  from  the  State.  He  has  no  connection  with  Kalwa  NAg,  the 
NAg  of  Kandaru. 

Deota  NAg  of  Dhanal  in  Chebtsiti. 

Another  NAg  Deota  is  he  at  Dhanal  in  Chebishi  parnana.  Nearly 
500  years  ago  he  appeared  in  a field  at  Nago-tliAna,  a place  near  Pati 
Jubar  on  the  Shangri  State  border,  where  there  Avas  an  old  temple. 
A man  of  Dhanal  village  was  ploughing  his  field  near  Nago-thAua  when 
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he  found  a black  image.  He  took  it  home,  hut  some  days  afterwards 
it  beffan  to  persecute  him  and  the  Brahmans  said  that  it  was  the 
who  wished  to  he  worshipped.  So  the  Dlianal  people  began  to  effect  mm. 
This  deota  too  has  a dhol  and  learned  \mi  Tio  jagvnth.  ^o is 
jriven  him  The  Dhanal  people  regard  Malendi  as  their  lamily  god 
yet  they  worship  Nag  too  in  their  village,  thinking  that  he  protects 
cattle  and  gives  plenty  of  milk  etc.  He  has  ^■\o  hhor  and  holds  no 
jdqir  from  the  State.  The  people  of  Kandarii  think  that  these  . ags  in 
Dhanal  and  Dhali  are  the  same  as  Kalwa  Nag. 

also,  but  the  Chebishi  men  do  not  admit  the  fact.  Tins  ^Ag  has  really 
no  connection  with  Kalwa  Nag  of  Kandaru. 

Deot.\  Nag  of  GnuNPA. 

Ghunda,  a village  in  Chagaon  parr/ain  of  Kumharsaln,  is  inh.ibited 
bv  Raiputs,  ‘Mians%  who  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  old  Itairat 
family  which  once  held  the  rdj  of  Sirinur.  hen  then  ances- 

tor came  from  Sirmur  they  brought  with  them  an  image  'prohaldy 
of  their  family  god  at  that  time)  and  made  a temple  <>1  ^ nm  a 
Ghunda.  Nag,  another  at  Ghunda,  also  resides  with  this 

of  Sirmur.  This  deofa,  is  called  Shirgul.  The  history  of  Deota  .\ag  is 
as  follows  : — 

Many  generations  ago  there  lived  in  village  rharoli  (K(»t^  Kh.ii)  a 
Brahman  whose  wife  gave  birth  to  a serpent.  This  serj»ent  usee  to  t ome 
from  a great  distance  to  the  Naga  Nali  forest  in  Kumharsain  am 
loved  to  play  in  a near  Kothi  (in  Kuniharsai^ 

in  the  maiddn  and  the  serpent  sucked  the  milk  from  them.  he  cow  leu 
was  duly  reprimanded  by  the  people  for  his  carelessness,  hut  at  last 
he  found  how  the  serpent  used  to  suck  the  milk.  A faqtr  m Kotin 
villao'e  then  determined  to  kill  the  serpent,  so  he  came  to  the  mavAin 
at  noon  tide,  and  cut  the  serpent  into  three  pieces,  hut  was  burnt  alive 
whilst  killing  it.  Some  days  later  a wmmau  who  was  digging  clay 
found  images  into  which  the  three  pieces  of  the 
One  of  these  images  was  brought  by  Brahmans  to  Ghunc  a ^ 1 ^ 

other  was  taken  to  B%i  (a  village  in  Chajoli,  m Kum  laisain)  an 
third  was  taken  by  the  Brahmans  of  Bliamrara,  a village  in  , .c  es  1 pa 
gana  of  KumhaLin.  Temples  were  built  to  Nagm  the.e  villages. ^ 
The  Ghunda  Ndg  (though  Ndg  is  usually  dndliadJiari)^  not 
and  goats  are  sacrificed  to  him.  Every  third  year  a a ipaj a me  a ’ 

but  no  annual  fair  is  held.  The  people  of  Ghunda,  Charha3_^yna,  Kotla 
Kothi  and  Katali,  especially  the  Kolis,  worship  him.  Nag  Deota  Has  a 
grant  of  land  worth  Rs.  2-2-6  a year  from  Kumharsain. 

Shabvan  and  Chathla  NAgs, 

Sharvan  Nag  of  Shoshan  is  called  Sharvan  after  the  village  of 
Shoshan.  The  following  tale  is  told  of  the  Nag  of  Chathla  : 

A woman  named  Bliuri  of  Machroti,  a village  in  the  Kot 
gave  birth  to  a snake  [nag).  She  was  terrified  bu  le  sna 
told  her  not  to  be  afraid  but  to  go  and  live  in  the  upper  stoiey 
the  lower  one  to  him  and  to  give  him  milk  through  a ho  e.  e 1 as 
the  snake  told  her,  and  after  six  months  he  had  grown  so  laige  la  e 
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filled  the  whole  room.  He  then  told  her  of  his  intention  to  quit  her  house 
for  ^ood,  and  said  she  would  get  something  for  her  maintenance,  if  she 
brushed  his  body  with  a broom  when  he  moved.  This  she  did,  whereup<Dn 
gold  fell  from  his  body  but  when  she  saw  it,  thinking  to  keep  the  wonder- 
ful reptile,  she  caught  hold  of  its  tail  and  pulled  it  towards  her  The 
serpent,  however,  gave  a jerk  and  threw  her  into  the  air,  so  that  she 
fell  on  a rock  at  Alahon  in  Kumharsain  and  was  killed.  She  is  worship- 
ed there  to  this  day.  The  snake  afterwards  settled  in  a ravine  in  Kothi, 
a village  in  Kumharsain,  and  lived  on  the  milk  of  the  cows  which  came 
there  to  drink.  When  the  zayuinddrs  of  Kothi  saw  how  their  milk 
\yent,  they  cut  the  snake  in  three  pieces  with  a sword.  One  piece  fell 
in  Chathla  village,  where  it  was  at  once  changed  into  an  image,  an- 
other fell  in  Ghunda,  in  Kumharsain,  and  the  third  in  Pal,  a viflage  in 
Balsan,  and  they  have  all  been  worshipped  ever  since. 

The  Nag  Golt  of  Kot  Khai. 


This  Nag  originally  dwelt  in  Kulu  where  for  generations  he  sent 
rain  and  sundiine  in  due  season.  But  suddenly  he  began  to  send 
ry^thitig  l)ut  rain,  so  his  followers  one  day  cast  his  idol,  images  and 
litter  into  the  ^!>utlej,  !is  a hint  th  it  they  were  no  longer  satisfied  with 
his  rule  Some  diys  liter  however  one  of  his  images  was  washed  up 
on  the  river  s bank  and  ther ' a villager  from  Parog  found  it  on  his 
leturn  fiom  a trip  to  Knlu.  riiinking  he  had  only  found  an  ornament, 
he  passed  through  a hamlet  where  a )^g  was  being  held  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  and  joined  in  the  merry-making  The  sacrificial  victims  how- 
ever would  not  shiver,  even  when  sprinkled  with  water,  in  t»)ken  that 
they  were  accei)ta1)lo  to  the  godd-‘ss,  and  when  the  priests  consulted  the 
oracle  they  were  told  by  the  goddess  that  a greater  than  she  had  cast  a 
spell  upon  them,  bhe  also  revealeil  the  stranger^s  possession  of  the  Nag 
and  when  a goat  was  sacrificed  to  him  he  lifted  the  spell  which  lay  upon 
the  animals  and  they  were  duly  sacrificed.  dMie  villager  then  went 
on  his  ^yay  home,  where  he  was  constant  in  worship  of  the  Nag  but 
he  kept  his  possession  of  the  image  secret.  In  those  days  the  goddess 
was  worshipped  through  all  the  countryside,  but  when  the  villager 
got  home  she  was  away  on  tour  collecting  her  usual  offerings,  and 
when  on  her  return  journey  she  reiched  a deep  ravine  the  rain  began 
to  pour  in  torrents  and  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  g’oddcss  and  her 
escort  were  swept  away  by  a sudden  spate.  She  was  never  seen 
again,  and  her  escort  also  |)erished.  The  deluge  too  continued,  causing 
ruin  of  harvests  and  landslides  until  the  people  through  the  diviners 
discovered  the  Nag's  presence  in  their  midst.  Him  they  installed  in 
the  Devils  old  teinjile  and  now  ho  only  occasionally  turns  summer  into 
winter  or  brings  rain  at  harvest  time.  Per  long  his  fame  extended  no 
further  than  the  adjoining  villages  and  once  a large  serpent  dammed  up 
a narrow  torrent  during*  the  rains,  until  its  ])ent-up  waters  threatened 
to  overwhelm  a 'riiakur^s  castle  and  township  though  perched  high 
above  them.  The  villag’crs'  own  god,  preoccupied  with  the  [>reserva- 
tion  of  his  own  shrine,  was  powerless  to  save  them,  so  they  invoked  the 
aid  of  Nag,  promising  him  grants  of  land  and  an  annual  festival. 
Already  the  waters  had  invaded  their  own  god's  temple  and  his  idol 
had  fallen  on  its  face,  when  Goli  Ndg  flew  to  the  rescue.  A ball  of 
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fire  smote  the  serpent,  rent  it  into  a tliousand  pieces,  and  released  the 
stream.  Goli  Nag*  also  became  the  patron  deity  of  the  lianas  uf  Kot 
Khai  by  a similar  feat.  One  of  them  was  attached  by  the  ruler  of 
Kulu  who  besieged  him  in  his  fort.  In  this  desiderate  strait  he  sent 
for  the  priests  of  all  the  neighbouring  gods  and  ph.^d^-ed  himself  to  serve 
him  whose  priest  could  eat  two  loaves,  each  containing  half  a maund 
of  barley  flour.  Goli  NagN  Brahman  at  once  pissed  the  test  and  him 
the  Rana  sent  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  Nag.  In  answer  to  his 
prayers  a great  thunder  cloud  fell  on  the  Kulu  Ka  jjihi  cam])  and  a flash 
of  lightning  blew  up  his  magazine.  As  his  men  fl.-d  the  Xdg  jiursued 
them  with  Uiunderbolts  and  drowned  many  I'y  rain  sp mts  or  (he 
swollen  torrents  which  overwhelmed  them.  So  Kot  Kliai  fort  still 
stands  on  its  isolated  rock,  a monument  to  G'  li  Nag^s  po\sej’.  But 
the  late  adherence  of  these  two  states  to  his  cult  gives  his  first  wnrhhip- 
pers  precedence  over  them  and  so  when  he  patronises  th-dr  festivals  he 
only  sends  his  smaller  images,  carried  in  a miniature*  palki,  while  his 
tours  among  his  senior  votaries  are  regal  progreHsu.s  in  which  he  riih  s 
in  a palinquin  decked  with  a full  pano])ly  of  images  and  trappings. 
Once  a Thakur  made  him  and  his  escort  jirisoncrs  ami  mockingly 
challenged  him  to  fill  a huge  vessel  with  water  in  the  drought  of  May. 
Not  onl}''  did  the  Nag  achieve  this,  but  the  rain  changed  (o  .<leet  and 
then  to  snow,  until  the  hills  around  were  eap)>ed  with  it.  In  vain 
the  Thakur  tried  to  a]ipease  him  with  gifts.  The  Nag  cursed  his  line 
and  his  territories  were  anne.xed  to  another  state.  Ihil  descendants  of 
its  former  subjects  assert  that  the  Tliakur  was  forgiven  and  that  his 
gifts  were  accepted,  as  they  still  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Nag's  tem]dc 
in  token  of  his  victory.^ 

Tue  Snakes  ok  Bkua. 


Brua  is  a hamlet  on  the  Baspa,  a tributary  of  the  Sutlej,  an  1 the 
story  goes  that  once  upon  a time  a man  took  to  wife  a girl  from  Paunda. 
When  she  went  to  visit  her  mother  the  latter  noticed  that  the  girl  looked 
thin  and  ill,  and  leaint  from  her  that  Brua,  which  is  perched  a thousand 
feet  above  the  river,  was  so  far  from  any  stream  that  the  women  had 
to  fetch  all  the  water  for  the  village  from  the  Baspa.  So  she  captured 
some  snakes  and  put  them  in  a basket  which  she  handed  to  her  daughter 
with  injunctions  not  to  peep  inside  the  basket  on  her  way  back  and  to 
place  the  snakes  in  a corner  of  her  lower  storey.  J ust  before  she  reach- 
ed the  village  however  curiosity  overcame  her  and  she  opened  the  basket. 
One  snake  slipped  out  there  and  before  she  got  home  two  more  escaped 
in  a similar  way.  At  each  place  streams  gushed  forth,  and  to  this  day 
refresh  the  wayfarer.  At  the  corner  of  the  room  where  she  placed  the 
basket  on  her  arrival  at  the  village  a fountain  sprang  up  so  that  she  no 
longer  had  to  fetch  water  from  the  Baspa.  When  the  other  housewives 
of  the  village  noticed  that  she  no  longer  went  to  the  river  to  bring 
water  they  asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  with  them.  Then  she  told 
them  all  that  her  mother  had  done,  and  how  that  in  the  lower  storey  of 
her  house  a never-failing  spring  was  flowing.  But  an  ilhnatured  hag 
became  jealous  that  a stranger  should  be  spared  the  toil  of  her  sisters, 
cursed  her  with  an  evil  eye  and  hatched  a plan  to  bring  misfoitune  upon 
her.  She  bade  her  offer  incense  to  the  sacred  snakes  which  had  caused 
^ Condensed  from  tlie  Pioneer  of  July  6th,  1913. 
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the  springs  to  flow  and  told  her  to  mix  filth  with  oil  and  earth  and  barn 
it  at  the  fountain.  This  she  did  and  as  the  smoke  ascended  the  snakes 
swelled  out  in  anger,  growing  to  huge  serpents,  and  darted  to  the  door 
by  which  she  was  standing.  In  fear  for  her  life  she  slashed  at  the 
nearest  and  cut  it  into  fragments,  thereby  committing  a grievous  sin,  for 
the  Idmds^  say  when  a snake  is  killed  the  world  of  serpents  is  pluno-ed  in 
mourning  for  the  next  8 days,  and  none  will  taste  of  food.  As  a punish- 
ment the  spring  disappeared,  but  to  this  day  grass  grows  in  the  corner 
of  the  cattle-shed.  The  three  other  snakes  escaped  unhurt  One  crossed 
the  pass  to  Pekian  where  it  became  warder  of  the  god  Chasralu.  The 
second  made  its  way  to  a neighbouring  village  of  which  it  became  the 
god,  but  the  third  elected  to  remain  at  Brua.  The  girl  picked  up  the 
remnants  of  the  fourth  and  cast  them  down  a precipice  where  they  re- 
united. This  Nag,  now  of  fabulous  dimensions,  climbed  up  the  slopes 
behiiid  the  village  until  it  reached  a plateau  where  it  made  for  itself  a 
lake  in  which  it  now  dwells.  To  tins  lake  tlie  local  deities  are  some- 
times carried  and  then  the  Nag  reveals  his  ped-head  bv  entering  into 
one  of  the  god's  diviners  who  becomes  as  if  ixissessed.*  The  Nag  of 
lekian  is  a mere  lieutenant  of  IMahasu,  and  not  long  ago  the  people  of  a 
hamlet  close  to  Brua  took  their  god  to  pay  him  a ceremonial  visit. 
Having  exchanged  greetings  the  visitor  returned  across  the  pass  in  the 
great  central  chain  of  the  Iliinalayas  which  separates  Kanaur  from  the 
territory  in  which  Mahasu's  cult  predominates.  After  his  return  this 
god's  diviner  manifested  all  the  symptoms,  of  divine  afllatus,  and  declar- 
ed himself  to  bo  ])ossessed  by  Mahasu  who  had  returned  with  the  party 
and  demanded  a welcome  and  a shrine.  This  incident  is  paralleled  in 
the  hills  by  the  popular  iicliet  that  a powerful  deity  can  accompany  his 
lemale  votaries  to  their  married  homes,  and  the  adhesion  of  a god  to  a 
brother  deity  a[)pears  to  be  a mere  variation  of  this  belief.  Indee*!  so 
frequently  does  it  occur  that  a god  attaches  himself  as  it  were  to  the 
puity  which  carries  a brother  deity  back  Ironi  a place  of  pilgrimage  that 
this  habit  has  led  to  certain  pilgrimages  being  discontinued.  In  the 
midst  of  the  lofty  jieaks  w^’liich  border  on  Oarhwjil  and  Tibet  is  a sacred 
sheet  of  water  that  has  given  birth  to  many  gods,  and  during  the  sum- 
mei  months  it  used  to  be  a place  of  pilg’rimage  for  them.  The  votaries 
of  any  snake  gods  that  had  emanated  from  the  lake  used  to  visit  it  and 
bathe  their  deity  therein.  But  on  several  occasions  it  happened  that  when 
the  [ulgrims  returned  to  their  own  villages  they  found  that  the  strange  divi- 
nity had  become  incarnate  in  the  |)erson  of  the  tem]>le  oracle  who^in vari- 
ably insisted  that  an  alien  spirit  from  the  lake  had  attached  himself  to 
his  companion.  As  the  intrusion  of  a new  divinity  in  a village  involves 
the  erection  of  a now  shrine  to  house  him  and  heavy  expense  upon  the 
villagers,  there  is  considerable  reluctance  now  to  lake  gods  to  this  lake 
for  bathing  as  of  yore.  'To  this  rule  however  the  men  of  Sangla, 
a large  village  in  the  Baspa  valley,  are  an  exception,  for  they  still  hike 
their  deity  every  did  or  4th  year  to  his  native  lake  and  the  visit  in- 
variably results  in  the  supernatural  seizure  of  his  diviner.  Indeed  the 
people  are  now  so  used  to  this  visitation  that  they  halt  half-way  on 
their  return  and  there  after  the  diviner  has  ascertained  the  nature  and 
needs  of  their  self-invited  guest  they  propitiate  him  with  saeritices  and 
then  beg  hiin  courteously  but  firmly  to  return  whence  he  came.  This 
lack  of  hospitality  is  justitieil,  for  the  temple  is  already  endowed  with 
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SO  many  godlings  that  they  could  not  afford  to  entertain  another.  As 
a rule  the  new  god  recognises  the  reasonableness  of  their  request  and 
goes  in  peace,  but  sometimes  he  refuses  >0  do  so,  and  then  the  people 
make  a gift  of  him  to  some  neighbouring  hamlet  Several  temples  thus 
owe  a minor  deity  to  the  Sangla  pilgrimage,  but  the  villagers  have  usually 
made  it  a condition  of  acceptance  that  the  new-comer  should  remiin 
subordinate  to  the  family  god,  that  is  to  say  to  the  existing  incumbent 
of  their  village  temple.  But  new  deities,  especially  go  Is  of  position  like 
Mahasu,  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  accept  a second  place,  and  so  the 
people  of  Kanaur,  in  a vain  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  that  god, 
are  only  too  likely  to  ostracize  the  only  community  which  acknowledges 
him  within  their  borders.  This  ostracism  may  take  the  form  of  refusing 
to  take  wives  from  the  villages  in  which  the  new  god  has  been  installed. 
But  the  difficulties  of  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  an  enterprising  deity 
are  increased  by  yet  another  method.  Since  an  article  once  dedicated  to 
a god^s  service  remains  his  property  for  ever,  it  follows  that  if  a sacred 
vessel  be  removed  by  theft  or  ignorance  to  another  village  the  god 
goes  with  it  and  once  having  gained  a footing  in  it  he  soon  discovers 
a means  of  making  it  his  permanent  abode.  (Condensed  from  the 
Pioneer  of  June  12th,  1913). 

The  Naus  in  Kulu. 

In  the  Saraj  or  highlands  of  Kulu  we  find  Chamaun  Nag 
worshipped  at  Bhunga.  Once,  it  is  said,  a Brahman  went  to  bathe 
in  a hill-stream.  As  he  bathed  a huge  snake  came  towards  him, 
raised  its  head  and  declared  itself  to  be  Ses  Nag,  [womising  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  any  who  might  worship  it.  Its  temple  was  built  in 
ihe  clwdpar  ytiga  idol  of  stone  3 i feet  high  by  2 4 in 

breadth.  Its  manager  is  a Kanet  of  the  Kashel  got,  but  its  pnjdri 
is  a Gautama  Sarsut  Brahman.  This  Nag  seems  distinct  from  Chamaun. 

Badi  Nagan  has  a mandir  wdth  a Sarsut  Brahman  pajdri.  It 
was  built  in  the  treta  yuga.  Once  a shepherd  went  forth  to  graze 
his  sheep  and  found  a large  tank  whose  existence  he  had  never  before 
heard  of.  It  was  revealed  to  him  in  a vision  that  the  Nagan  had  come 
from  Fatal  and  that  the  folk  should  worship  her. 

At  Balugohar  is  a temple  to  Bald  Nag  and  the  following  is  the 
legend  of  its  foundation Once  a Brahman  of  Chatarka  went  to 
Mandi  to  buy  salt  and  on  his  road  he  found  a child  but  four  months 
old,  who  bade  him  follow  it.  The  Brahman  took  it  up  and  travelling 
all  night  reached  Bald  forest.  There  the  child  bade  him  dig  and  he  did 
so,  finding  a black  stone  image  in  the  sand  or  bdlu.  Then  the  child 
disappeared,  but  in  the  morning  a Kumhar  came  to  graze  his  sheep  in 
the  forest  and  to  him  the  Brahman  told  his  tale.  In  a trance  the 
Kumhar  declared  that  he  was  himself  the  Nag,  but  the  Brahman 
declared  that  he  could  not  believe  hi  n unless  the  Nag  bestowed  a 
son  upon  him.  The  temple,  founded  in  the  contains  the 

black  pindi  or  idol  dug  up  by  the  Brahman  and  is  ministered  to  by 
a Sdrsut  Brahman  of  the  Gautama  got.  The  appearance  of  the  Kumhar 
(Shiva)  points  to  a Shiva  origin  of  the  cult  or  an  attempt  to  affiliate 
it  to  Shiva  teaching. 
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Kirtna  Nag*  lias  a mandir  at  Shiuli.  He  is  called  after  the  name 
of  the  village  of  Kirtha  which  had  a tank  to  which  thirsty  kine 
used  to  resort^  but  in  it  lived  a snake  which  used  to  suck  the  cows  dry. 
When  the  owner  went  to  kill  it,  it  declared  it  was  a Kag  and  should  be 
worshipped  in  order  to  earn  blessings  for  the  people.  The  people  pay 
more  respect  to  its  chela  or  gur  than  they  do  its  Brahman  pv.jdri. 

Jam,  the  deaf  Nag  of  Phati  Tunan,  has  a curious  legend.  This  god 
was  born  at  Surapa  in  Bashar,  the  chief  of  which  place  had  a daughter 
who  was  sent  out  one  day  to  graze  his  sheep.  She  found  a beautiful 
tank  with  nine  flowers  floating  on  its  surface  and,  tempted  by  their 
beauty,  gathered  them  all.  But  no  sooner  had  she  done  so  than  she 
became  unconscious  and  so  remained  nine  days  in  the  forest.  Subse- 
quently she  gave  birth  to  nine  gods,  called  Nags,  and  bringing  them 
home  kept  them  in  a basket.  One  day  when  she  was  sent  out  with 
food  for  the  labourers  in  the  flelds,  she  warned  her  mother  not  to  touch 
the  basket,  but  when  she  had  gone  her  mother^s  curiositv  overcame 
her  and  she  opened  it,  only  to  find  the  nine  Nags  which  in  her  friglit 
she  caste  into  the  fire.  All  escaped  unhurt,  save  one  whose  ear  was 
burnt  so  that  it  became  deaf.  The  injured  Nag  fled  first  to  Tarapur 
and  thence  to  Khargha  where  a BamVs  cow  stopped  to  give  it  milk. 
Then  it  went  to  Deohri  Dhar  where  cows  again  yielded  it  their  milk. 
The  people  of  both  places  then  began  to  worship  it  as  a god.  Its  idol 
is  of  black  stone,  sunk  in  the  ground  and  standing  two  feet  hio*h.  Its 
piijdri  is  a Kanet,  and  its  gnr  is  specially  reverenced  because  in  his 
trances  he  gives  oracles.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually  on  the  pdranmdshi 
and  nauratras  in  Chet.  The  former  is  held  ai  Khirga  and  the  latter  at 
Deohri  Dh^r.  At  these  1 I he-goats  are  sacrificed  and  visitors  are  fed 
free.  Another  fair,  held  on  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  Jeth,  is  frequented 
mostly  by  people  from  the  surrounding  States. 

Sharshai,  the  Nag  of  Sharsha,  has  the  following  tradition  ; — Once 
four  women  went  to  draw  water  from  a spring  called  Ndi.  Three  re- 
turned home  safely,  but  the  fourth  could  not  recover  her  pitcher  whicli 
had  sunk  in  the  spring.  At  its  edge  was  a black  stone  image  to  which 
she  made  a vow  for  the  recovery  of  her  pitcher.  It  was  at  once  res- 
tored to  her,  but  she  forgot  her  vow  and  it  rained  heavily  for  seven 
days.  Then  she  told  the  people,  and  they  brought  the  idol  to  the 
village  and- founded  a temple  in  the  trtta  ynga.  The  idol  is  2^  feet 
high  and  masks  of  gold  and  silver  adorn  its  chariot.  The  temple  walls 
are  painted  with  pictures.  pijdri  is  a Bln4rdwtij  Brahman  and  only 
a Brahman  is  allowed  to  worship  the  god,  whose  gnr  answers  all  ques- 
tions put  to  the  Nags  and  is  more  respected  than  the  pujari  himself. 

Danwi  Nag  of  Danw,  a village  in  Manjhadesh  phdfiy  Kothi 
NarHngarh,  is  a brother  of  Sarshdi  Nag.  Both  have  Kanet  pujdris  ac- 
cording to  another  account. 

Pane  N%  is  also  called  Punun  and  Kungash.  Once  a Ednl,  Bir 
Ndn,  wife  of  theThdkur  of  Kdmkot,  was  told  in  a vision  that  she  would 
be  blessed  with  a son  if  she  built  a temple  to  the  Nag  at  the  corner  of 
a tank  called  Punun.  In  the  morning  the  Thaknr  saw  a snake  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  tank  and  it  told  him  that  it  had  come  from 
the  Krukshetr,  being  of  the  Kaurava  and  Pdndava  race.  So  the  Th^kur 
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built  a temple  in  will cli  the  Nag*  a])peare(]  of  Lip  own  accord  in  ilie 
form  of  a pindi  of  stone  which  still  stands  in  it.  This  occurred  in  the 
dwdpnr  yuga.  puTan  is  a Sarsut  Brahmand 

The  Nag*  Kui  Kandha  has  several  temples. 3 Sri  Chand,  Thakur  of 
Srigarh,  had  a cow  which  used  to  graze  at  Kardha,  but  wap  suck(d  diy 
by  a snake.  The  Thakur  pursued  it,  but  firm  its  liole  a ],i'iidi  a]))tcarcd 
and  told  him  that  it  was  a Nag,  promising  that  if  woishlj.]  rd  it  would 
no  longer  suck  the  cow^s  milk.  So  a tfm]'le  vas  built  to  the  Nag 
whose  image  is  the  metal  figure  of  a man,  cue  f(  < t high.  Its  fair 
at  Kui  Kandha  is  held  every  third  year  on  a day  fixed  by  the  votaries. 
At  Srigarb  it  is  held  every  year  on  a similar  date_,  and  at  Kcitii  Idun* 
on  any  auspicious  day  in  Jeth.  It  also  has  a temple  at  Kanar  or 
Sriwalsar."^  Its  pmjdri  is  a Bhardawaj  Brahman.  This  N.-ig  also 
appears  to  be  worshipped  as  Kui  Kandha  in  vShiogi.  Its  temple  was 
founded  by  a Thakur  of  Katahar,  regarding  whem  a similar  log<  nd  is_ 
told.  The  piijdri  however  is  a Bliardawfij  Brahman  and  its  gw  is 
selected  by  the  god  himself  who  nods  his  assent  to  his  a]>]'ointment. 

Chamaun  Nag  has  a temple  at  Kaliwan  Deora.  The  story  goes 
that  once  a thakur^  named  Dabla,  was  a votary  of  Hansnil.  He  went 
to  batbe  at  tliat  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  while  bathing  he  saw  an 
image  emerge  from  the  water.  It  directed  him  that  it  should  be  in- 
stalled at  the  place  inhabited  only  by  Brahmans  and  blessed  by  the 
presence  of  trees.  Accordingly  it  was  lirought  to  Kaliwan  v here 
a temple  was  built.  Religious  importance  also  attaches  to  the  water 
from  which  the  image  emerged.  The  date  of  foundation  is  not 
known.  The  temple  contains  the  stone  pindi  of  the  god  Its  affairs 
are  managed  by  a l'drddi\  by  caste  a Kanet.  The  pnjdri  is  a Oaur 


'The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  fairs  of  the  N^g  deofas  in  Snrdj  not  given  in 
the  text  ; — 

...  Annual  fairs  are  held  in  Chet,  during  the  navrdtras  in  Baisakh’ 
on  the  hidsptijn  in  Har,  on  the  ndq  in  Pluidon, 

and  in  Mdgli  and  Phdgau.  The  practice  is  to  choose  aus- 
picious days  for  the  fairs. 

...  A fair  is  held  annually  on  7th  Bais'kh  and  loth  ,Teth. 

...  The  fairs  are  held  on  20th  Baisakh  and  ou  the  piiranmashi  in 
Bhadon  every  year 

...  One  fair  lasts  from  15th  Fob  to  2nd  Alagh,  another  is  held 
ou  1st  Phiigau  and  the  ihiul  rn  20th  ^■awan,  Tl  ese  fairs 
are  held  annually, 

,,  The  annual  fairs  are  held  on  2nd  and  3rd  Asauj  and  at  the 
Dewali. 

...  The  annual  fairs  are  held  on  2nd  and  12th  Asauj  and  ou  10th 
Maghar. 

.;.  The  fairs  are  held  annually  on  the  sar  Jerdnts  of  Jeth  aud 
Bhadon  at  the  Diwali. 

...  The  two  fairs  are  held,  one  on  1st  Bhadon  and  the  other  ou  1st 
Phagan. 

...  The  annual  fairs  are  held  on  1st  Jeth,  lOth  and  12th  S£wan 
and  on  1st  Poh, 


Chamaun 


Badi  Nagan 
Bain  Nag 

Kirtha  N4g 


Sharshdi  Nag 
Paneo  Nag 
Kui  Kandha  Nag 
Shankhu  Nag 
Takrasi  N^g 


2 Temples  of  Kui  Kandha  Nag  are  at 

Tandi  (in  Plehi  phdU),  Nataada  in  Phati  Lot,  Himri,  and  Rama  below  Katehi,  and 
Plehi  Dhar  in  Plehi  phati  : as  well  as  at  Shiogi  in  Plehi  phati,  at  Shagogi,  Kota- 
dhar,  Srigarh  Madherh,  in  Biungal  phati-,  and  at  Kui  Kandha  in  Himri  — Com- 
mon to  two  Tco^his. 

3 Sriwalsar  is  in  Jalaur).  kothi  and  there  is  no  temple  there  : Kui  Kandha  Nag  used 
to  go  there,  but  does  not  now  do  so. 
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Snake-worship  in  Kulu» 


Brahman  of  the  Bhardawaj  got.  They  are  not  celibate.  A hhog  of 
milk,  rice  &c.  is  offered  every  morning.  A Brahmbhog  or  free  distri- 
bution of  food  is  also  held  in  BaisAkh.  No  other  shrine  is  connected 
with  this  one.  The  annual  fairs  are  held  on  8th  Baisakh,  1st  Har  and 
on  an  auspicious  day  in  Sawan 

Shankhu  Nag  or  the  Nag  of  the  conch  has  temples  at  Keoli  Ban, 
Rahwali  and  Rupa.  Once  a sddhu^  who  was  engaged  in  meditation 
in  the  Keoli  forest,  blew  his  conch  and  placed  it  on  the  ground.  Out  of 
it  crept  a snake  and  told  the  Hd/llul  that  he  should  be  worshipped  as  a 
Nag.  The  conch  forthwith  turned  into  an  idol  of  stone.  The  idols  in 
Keoli  Ban  are  two,  one  of  stone  3 feet  high,  the  other  a stone  pitidi 
only  one  foot  high. 

The  Nag  Takrasi  of  Takrasi  cursed  a Thakur,  so  that  he  died.  The 
Thakur"  's  cow  used  to  yield  its  milk  to  a stone  image  and  when  he 
went  to  break  it,  a snake  sprang  out  to  defend  it  The  Thakur  went 
ho  ne  ouly  to  die,  bat  his  cowherd  wjrshipped  the  image  and  a temple 
is  built  to  it.  Connected  with  this  is  th ' shrine  at  iMitharsi. 

ChatriNag  was  originally  worshipped  by  the'rbakur  Sadhu  of  Shuda 
who  heard  a strange  cry  coming  from  a forest  and  going  into  it  found  a 
stone  image  which  he  brought  home  to  worship.  Its  jja/drils  a Kanet. 

SnakE'Woii3iiip  in  Kulu. 


^In  Batahar  vil'age,  Kothi  Nagar,  there  is  a snake  deity  called 
Basil  Nag  {basud=to  dwell).  The  story  is  that  the  deofa  Basil 
Nag  had  a wife  Nagani,  who,  when  near  her  delivery,  took 
refuge  in  an  unbaked  earthen  vessel.  A Kiimhar  came  and  lighted 
a fire  underneath  it,  whereupon  seven  young  ones  were  born,  who  ran 
all  over  the  country,  Nagani  then  became  a woman  with  tlie  tail  of 
a snake.  The  seven  sons  were  (1)  Shirgan  Nag  or  Sargun,  who  came 
out  first  (?  headforemost,  from  sir,  head),  and  w'ent  to  Jagatsukh,  as  did 
(2)  Thai  Nag,  who  lives  now  near  the  Thai  Niihi ; (3)^  Goshali  Nag, 
lives  at  Goshal,  he  is  also  ealled  andlni  or  blind  because  he  lost  an  eve 
ill  the  fire^  his  other  name  is  Gautam-Kikhi ; {4)  Kali  Nag,  who 
got  blackened,  went  to  Raison  Kothi  ; and  (5)  l^iiili  (Pili)  Nag,  the 
^ yellow  snake,^  was  the  smallest  of  all,  and  went  to  a village  near 
Batahar ; (6)  Sogu  Nag*  went  to  the  Sagu  Khol,  a precipice  near  Ralha  ; 
and  (7)  Dhunbal  Nag  (Dhum  Rikhi),  so  called  because  he  came  out  of 
the  spout  in  the  jar  from  -which  smoke  came,  and  went  to  Halaii.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  most  of  these  have  distinct  names,  while  the 
rest  have  only  the  names  of  the  places  in  which  they  now  live,  and 
though  Goshali  Niig  is  also  called  and/id,  the  latter  name  seems  little 
used  now.  The  proverb  in  Kulu  runs  : AfJidra  ^dg,  afJtdra  jS  drain, 
so  that  there  are  in  theory  ten  other  snake  temples  in  Kulu.  Basu 
Nag^s  temple  is  at  Narain-di-dera,  which  looks  as  if  Nag  were  only 
another  name  for  Narain.  On  the  other  hand  Sir  James  Lyall  described 
Kali  Nag  as  leaving  a standing’  feud  wdth  Narain,  -with  w'hose  sister  the 
Nag  ran  away  in  olden  days.  So  wdienever  a fair  is  held  in  honour  of 
Kali  Nag  the  enemies  fig*ht  on  the  mountain  top  and  the  ridge  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Beas  and  the  deodar  grove  at  Araniag  in  the  Sarwari 
valley  are  found  strewn  with  their  iron  arrow’'s. 

1 Piiigala,  tlio  yellow  one,  was  another  name  for  Nakuhi,  the  moiigooso,  the  favourite 
sou  of  Kubera  by  Harlti:  A.  Q.  11.,  11)12,  p.  147. 
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Ndgs  in  Gilgit. 


Baski  Nag*  appears  to  be  distinct  from  Basu  Nag.  He  too  bad 
seven,  sons^  by  JDevi  Biiotanti^  bis  second  vam,  Ol'  these  six  were  slain 
by  Bhagbati  and  the  seventh  escaped  to  Kiani  where  he  has  a temnle  and 
is  called  Kiani  Nag. 

Baski  N^ag  had  a biother^  iiiru  Nag'^  who  has  a cave  upon  a Imp’ll 
hill*  Like  his  biother  this  Nag*  gives  ram  and  prevents  lightiiing'. 
He  also  gives  oracles  as  to  rain,  and  when  rain  is  ai  out  to  fad  water 
flows  from  his  cave. 


Oj:heri  are  Kali  N^g  Shirar,  Bh  dogu,  khahal, 

Ramnun,  and  Shukli.  Another  Nag  is  Blialogu  Nag  at  J3era  Hhalogi 
Bhal.  lu  Jalse  Jalsii  Nag  is  worshipped  with  Jainlu  on  the  •2nd  and 
ord  01  Sawan. 


T>  ^ bee  ^ Nag,  got  his  name  by  resumin‘>* 

Raja  Sham  Singh  in  the  form  of  a bee  : G^izctteer^  ;9(j4.,  p.  1 I . Other 
N%s  in  Mandi  are  Kumaru  whose  stone  idol  at  achan  goes  back  to 
Pandva  times.  It  is  said  to  avert  epidemics,  l^arnag  is  important  in 
Saner  : Mandi  Gad,  p.  40. 

Ihe  Nag  generally  appears  to  be  eoncjive  I oc  as  a harmless  snake, 
as  distinguished  ft’oni  the  samp  or  poisonous  one,  in  the  Punjab  hills, 
where  every  householder  is  said  to  have  a Nag^s  imi<'’e  which  lie  wor- 
ships in  his  house.  It  is  given  charge  of  his  homestead  and  held 
responsible  that  no  poisonous  snake  enter  it.  No  image  of  any  such 
snake  is  ever  made  for  worship."  ° 

Nags  in  Gilgit. 


Traces  of  Nag-worship  exist  in  Gilgit  in  the  Nagis.  One  of  these 
goddesses  was  Nagi  Suchemi  who  had  at  Nangaii  in  Aster  a stone  altar 
at  the  fort  of  Nagishi  hill.  A person  accused  of  theft  could  take  an 
oath^  of  compurgation  here.  The  ritual  had  some  curious  features. 
For  instance,  the  men  who  attended  it  returned  home  by  night  and  were 
not  allowed  to  appear  ' in  daylight^  before  others  of  the  village  under 
penalty  of  making  good  the  loss.  The  case  awaited  the  Nagi'” decision 
‘ for  some  days^  and  if  during  that  period  the  suspect  incurred  a loss  of 

The  following  are  tlie  dates  of  the  fairs  held  at  tne  temples  of  some  of  these  Negs  : — 
Basil  Ndg  Nine  days  . n the  iJeddshi  of  P Lagan,  one  day 

on  the  1st  Chet,  four  days  on  the  new  year’s 
Baisakh,  one  day  in  Asauj. 

ICth  of  the  lunar  month  of  Baisakh. 

...  1st  to  14th  Asauj  and  Maghar,  and  on  the  3rd, 
5th^  and  7th  of  the  light  half  of  Sawan  and 
Bhadon. 


Pahal  Nag  at  Bliarka  Pera 
Kali  Nag  at  Dera  Kal  Nag 


Kali  Nag  at  Matiora  in  K,  Har  Khandi... 
Kali  Nag  Shipar  at  Kat  Kali  Nag 


Piuli  Nag  at  Batahar  Dora  in  K.  Nagar... 
Sargim  N5g 

Ramnun  N%  at  Kehll  Aga 
Shukli  Nag  at  Naudla  Dera 
*P,N.  Q.,1II,§  477. 


4th  Baisakh,  besides  a ycig  on  .’  th  Bhadon 
(1)  1st  of  naurdta  in  the  light  half  of  Chet, 
(2)  light  half  of  Jeth,  (3)  a yag  (Narmedh) 
is  performed  every  third  year  in  the  light 
half  of  Sawan  (4)  1st  of  Magh,  (5)  1st  of 
Phagau,  (6)  1st  of  Chet. 

1st  of  Phagau,  1st  day  of  Phagau  and  1st  of 
Chet,  four  days  in  the  light  half  of  Chet  at 
the  beginning  of  tie  new  year, 

31st  Bhadon  to  2 ad  Asauj. 

1st  to  3rd  Chet,  31st  Sawan  to  3rd  Bhadon  and 
1st  to  3rd  Asauj. 

1st  to  3rd  Asauj  and  for  two  days  from  full 
moon  day  of  Maghar, 


Guga  as  a snake-god. 
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any  kind  he  was  adjudged  guilty.^  Nagi  Sochemi'^s  sister  is  Sri  Kiin 
and  she  lived  at  Shaukank  near  Godai  in  Astor.  To  her  the  villac^ers 
used  to  present  goats  and  pray  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  but'her 
toJlowers  were  forbidden  to  keep  cows  or  drink  their  milk  under  penalty 
or  loss  of  flock,  herd  or  crop.^ 

N%-worship  was  also  known  in  ancient  Buner.  Hiiian-Tsang 
mentions  the  Mragon  lake  ^ on  the  mountain  Lan-po-lo — which  probably 
lay  4 or  5 miles  north  of  Manglaur.^  Legend  connected  it  with  a saint 
bakya  who  married  the  dragon  or  Mg^g  daughter  and  founded  an  ex- 
royal  house  of  Udyana.^ 

^ Near  Manglaur  also  lay  a lake  worshipped  as  the  habitation  of  a 
miracle-working  Naga  King,  in  whom  must  be  recognised  the  Na^>a 
Apalala,  tutelary  deity  of  Udyana,  and  whose  legend  is  connected  with 
the  source  of  the  Swat  river.^ 


GtJGA  AS  A SXAKE'GOD. 

Under  serpent-worship  may  be  classed  the  cult  of  Guo-a  but  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  he  has  a peculiar  power  of  curiiig*  snake- bite 
Ur  him  Ibbetson®  wrote  as  Guga  Pir,  also  called  Zahir  Pir  the  ^ Saint 
Apparei^,"  or  Bagarwala,  he  of  the  Bagar,  from  the  fact  that  his  o-rave 
IS  near  Dadrewa  in  Bikaner,  and  that  he  is  said  to  have  ruled  ovm*  the 
northern  part  of  the  Bagar  or  great  prairies  of  Northern  Bajputana 
He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  i2th  century.  He  is  really  a 
Hindu,  and  his  proper  name  is  Guga  Bir  or  Guga  the  Hero  icf.  \nr 
Latin)  But  Musalmans  also  Hock  to  his  shrine,  and  his  name  has'been 
altered  to  Guga  Pir  or  Saint  Guga,  while  he  himself  has  become  a 
Muhammadan  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  He  is  to  the  Hindus  of  the 
Lastern  Punjab  the  greatest  of  the  Snake  kings  having  been  found 
in  the  cradle  sucking  a live  cobra’s  head ; and  his  chhari  or  switch  con- 
sisting of  a long  bamboo  surmounted  by  peacock  feathers,  a cocoauut 
some  fans,  and  a blue  flag,  may  be  seen  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
as  theJogisor  sweepers  who  have  local  charge  of  it  take  it  round  and 
ask  tor  alms.  His  worship  extends  throughout  the  Province  except 
perhaps  on  the  frontier  itself.  It  is  probably  weakest  in  the  Western 
Hams;  but  all  over  the  eastern  districts  his  shrines,  of  a peculiar  shape 
and  name,  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  large  village,  and  he  is  univer- 
^lly  worshipped  throughout  the  sub-montane  tract  and  the  Kau<^ra  hills, 
ihere  is  a famous  equestrian  statue  of  him  on  the  rock  of  Mand’or  tliA 
ancient  capital  of  Jodhpur. 

In  Hissar  he  appears  to  be  also  worshipped,  at  Karauganwali  and 
Kagdana,  under  the  name  of  Ram  Dewa.  Fairs  are  held  at  those  places 
on  Magh  10th  The  legend  ie  that  Earn  Dewa,  a Bagari,  disappeared 
into  the  earth  alive  seated  on  his  horse  and  he  is  still  depicted  on 
horse  back.  His  cult,  once  confined  to  the  Bagris,  has  now  been  adopted 
by  the  Jats,  and  Brahmans  and  the  pujdris  at  these  two  temples  belono- 
to  those  castes  respectively 

‘ S’*?!*™  Muliammad,  On  the  I'estivaZe  and  Folklore  of  Oilait.  Asiatic  Socintv  nf 
Bengal’s  Monographs,  I,  p.  103.  The  account  is  a little  vagu^  Sontr  or  Soch“n  mar 
derive  her  name  from  each.  ‘ true  or  ‘ truth  disclosing.’  Sochemi  may 

2 ifi.,  p.  Ill, 

"""  I.  L.  A.S.,  1>S6,  p.  661  ; the  Saidgai  is  prob- 

* Sir  Auiiel  Stein,  Serindia,  p.  176. 

16.,  p.  13.  ^ 

^6.,  § 228. 
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THE  CULT  OE  GUGA  IN  NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA. 

A vast  body  of  folklore  has  clustered  round  Oiiga,  but  tlie 
main  outlines  of  the  story  can  still  be  traced,  and  will  be  made 
clearer  by  the  following  table  of  his  descent  and  family  : — 

Sawabai,  sister  of  Jewab,  brother  of  Xewab. 

H X 

B£chla,  sister  of  Kachla 


Qdga  Arjan  h^urjan. 

X 

Suril  or  Serai,  daughter  of  Siiigha,  liaja  of  Karaiirup  Karaiu  Des  in  the  south,  • 

In  the  following  notes  an  attempt  is  made  to  summarise  all  the 
legends  concerning  the  cult  of  Guga  already  published.  To  these  sum- 
maries are  appended  some  variants,  not  hitherto  puldished. 

- The  Story  of  GtJCA  analysed. 

Two  legends  of  Guga  have  been  ])ublished,  both  in  the  Legends  of 
by  Sir  R.  C.  Temple.  The  first  is  found  at  page  121  of 
volume  I of  that  work,  and  may  be  analysed  as  follows  : — 

1. — Analysis  of  the  miracle  ggl ay  of  GugOj  the  lldjput  of  the  Edgar 

country. 

Beginning  with  an  invocation  to  Sarad  or  Saraswati  this  play  opens 
with  a dialogue  between  Jewar  and  his  queen  Bdchhal,  who  lament  that 
they  have  no  children.  Their  family  priest,  Taiidit  Rangachar,  consoles 
them,  saying  they  will  have  three  sons,  a ])rophecy  which  is  not  appa- 
rently fulfilled,  as  will  be  seen  later.  Meanwhile  the  gardener  announces 
the  arrival  of  Gorakhnath,  the  saint,  and  Jewar  goes  to  see  him,  wdiile 
Bdchhal  sends  her  maid  to  find  out  what  has  caused  all  the  excitement. 

The  maid.  Hira  Dei,  hears  that  it  is  due  to  the  arrival  of  Gorakhnath 

✓ ' 

from  the  door-keeper,  and  takes  Bachhal  to  visit  the  saint. 

The  plot  here  is  obscure.  Bachhal  begs  tlie  saint  to  vouchsafe  her 
a son,  but  he  makes  no  promise,  and  the  scene  changes  abruptly.  Kach- 
hal,  who  is  undoubtedly  BachhaEs  sister,  enters  and  conspires  wdth  her 
slave-girl  to  visit  the  saint  too.  But  when  she  goes  to  Gorakhnath,  he 
detects  her  evil  heart,  and  refuses  her  request  for  a son. 

According  to  the  published  text  Kachhal,  however,  persists  in  her 
prayer,  to  which  the  saint  assents,  but  I take  it  that  Bachhal  is  meant — 
on  page  136  of  the  text.  However  this  may  be,  Bachhal  again  comes 
to  the  saint  (see  page  137)  and  he  appeal’s  to  tell  her  that  she  is  not 
destined  to  have  a son.  But  all  this  part  (up  to  page  138)  is  very  obscure, 
and  only  intelligible  in  the  light  of  other  versions.  To  resume — 

Kachhal  appears  on  the  scene,  and  is  promised  two  sons,  which  she 
will  bear  if  she  eat  two  seeds,  according. to  the  ordinary  version,  but  in 
this  text  (page  139)  the  saint  merely  gives  her  two  flowers. 

Again  the  scene  changes  so  abruptly  as  to  suggest  that  the  text  is 
very  incomplete,  and  Bachhal  appears  and  receives  a promise  that  she 
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GtHga'^s  legend  analysed. 


too  shall  have  a son,  hut  the  saint  curses  Kachhal  for  her  deceit,  and  de- 
clares that  she  shall  die  at  the  hirth  of  her  twins,  and  that  they  shall  onlv 
live  12  years.  Kachhal  now  appears  on  the  scene  no  more,  and  it  may 
be  convenient  to  pause  here  and  note  what  other  versions  say  about  her. 

Sir  Richard  Templets  text  assumes  that  Kachhal  is  Bachhars  co- 
wife, and  this  appears  to  be  by  far  the  commonest  version.  But  in 
another  account  I find  KMchhal  represented  as  the  wife  of  Xewar,  brother 
of  Jewar.  This  idea  I believe  to  be  a late  a/lditioii  to  the  story,  but  that 
is  a point  for  further  discussion. 

KachhaBs  conduct  is  much  more  lucidly  set  forth  in  other  versions. 
According  to  them  she  learns  that  the  saint  has  given  Ihiehhal  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  evening,  n1  midnight  one  at  least  savs,  and  she  man- 
ages to  borrow  her  sister'^s  clothes,  on  some  pretext  not  explained,  and 
personates  her  before  the  saint,  receiving  his  gift  of  the  twins.  Various 
other  details  are  added,  as  that  Bachhal  serves  the  saint  for  six  months 
before  she  can  induce  him  to  ]iromise  her  a son,  and  so  on. 

To  return  now  to  our  published  text.  AVe  find  (page  113)  that 
Jewar^s  sister,  Sabir  Dei,  by  name,  makes  mischief  She  }»oisons  Jewar^s 
mind  against  his  wife,  and  eventually  he  sends  her  awav  to  her  father^s 
house  at  Ghazni.  1 On  the  road  the  cart,  in  which  Bachhal  is  riding,  is 
halted  for  the  midday  rest,  and  the  oxen  are  taken  out,  wherein>on  a 
snake  bites  them  both  and  they  die.  This  introduces  snakes  into  the 
drama. 


Guga  now  makes  himself  heard,  and  his  power  over  snakes  felt, 
though  he  has  yet  to  be  born.  Bachhal  weeping  at  the  loss  of  the  oxen 
falls  asleep,  and  in  a dream  Giiga  directs  her  to  cut  a branch  from  a ;;;;// 
tree,  and  calling  on  Gorakhmith  to  heal  the  oxen.  On  awaking  Bachhal 
does  so,  prays  to  Gorakhnat.h,  r('*]'ic*ats  the  eharms  for  the  .s  kinds  of 
snakes  and  sings  the  praises  of  the  charmer.  The  oxen  are  forthwith 
cured  and  come  to  life  again. 


In  our  present  text  Bachhal  goes  on  to  Gajni  Fort,  rs  Ghazni  is 
called  on  page  155,  and  falls  into  lier  mothei-’s  arms.  She  tells  her  all 
her  story,  and  adds  the  curious  detail  that  though  1*2  months  have 
elapsed,  Guga  is  not  ^Tt  born.  Guga  again  speaks,  and  jwotests  that  he 
W'ill  be  for  ever  dis 
house,  an  idea  whic 
at  least  in  certain  parts,  for  a wife  to  go  to  her  parents^  home  for  her 
first  confinement.^  Ho  implores  them  to  show  his  father  some  great 
miracle  in  order  that  ho  may  take  back  his  mother. 

^ Clapii  or  (lajnipm’,  tlio  atioiont  iiiiino  of  Riiwalpiiili.  ums'  lu'  iii  liontoil  : not 
— which  was  thou  ]\ruhnniiu!ulau. 

2 Dr.  ITutchisou  v.otes : — ‘'The  o.xphiiiat  ion  probably  is  that  from  auciout  times  till 
quite  rccciitly  no  Rajput  maiilon  after  marriage  might  over  again  return  to  her  father’s 
licmo.  And  under  no  cirenmsianees  might  she  or  her  husband  ho  in  any  way  indebted  to 
his  hospitality — not  even  for  a enp  of  i*old  water.  This  eustom  was  abandoned  within  the 
last  10  or  15  years  ehietly,  1 helioee,  on  the  initiative  of  the  iMalniraja  of  ICasIum'r.  Even 
at  the  wedding  in  Novcni  ler  11)15  the  Maharaja  had  all  supplies  for  himself  and  his  special 
attendants— oven  t)  their  drinking  waUu*  — sent  from  Jammu.  The  hridogrooin  and  his 
friends  wore  of  course  the  guests  ot'  the  Chamha  State  as  well  as  the  general  company  of 
wedding  guests/^ 


graced  if  be  is  born  in  Ins  maternal  graudfather^s 
ill  is  {[uito  new  to  me.  Tu  the  Punjab  it  is  the  rule 
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Again  we  have  an  abrupt  change  of  scene^  and  find  ourselves  ])aclc 
in  Jewar^s  palace.  Jewar  laments  his  harshness  towards  Ihlchhal,  and 
his  wazir  advises  him  to  depute  him  to  fetch  her  hack.  The  icazir  sets 
out  to  Gajni,  where  he  is  met  hy  the  king  Chandarhhan,  w ho,  \ve 
thus  learn,  is  BachhaFs  father,  and  Jewar  takes  Bachhal  hack  with  him 
without  any  miracle  or  fuss  of  any  kind,  an  instance  of  the  play  wright^s 
entire  lack  of  literary  skill. 

On  their  return  to  Jewar’s  capital,  a place  called  Gard  Gardra  later 
on  in  the  poem,  Guga  is  at  last  born  at  midnight  on  the  Stli-Oth  of 
Bhadon.  Pandit  Rangachar  thinks  this  an  auspicious  date,  and  avers 
that  Guga^s  votaries  will  use  fans  of  flowers  and  blue  flags,  which  they 
of  course  do,  and  all  the  land  of  Bagar  rejoiced.  Raja  Jewar  bids  his 
tvazir  acknowledge  Guga  as  his  heir  by  putting  on  him  the  sign  of 
royalty,  although  KachhaPs  twins  had  ])resumabl3^  been  born  before 
Guga.  However  this  may  be,  I take  it  that  by  putting  on  the  sign  of 
royalty  can,only  be  meant  tlie  mark  which  would  make  Guga  the  //7%/ 
or  heir-apparent  to  Jewar.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  Jewar  for 
some  reason  or  other  hesitates  to  make  this  order,  and  after  Giiga^s 
birth  two  months  elapse  before  he  is  thus  recognized. 

A considerable  period,  nearly  1*2  3'ears  at  least,  now  elapses,  and  in 
the  next  scene  we  find  Guga  out  hunting.  Tortured  bv  the  heat  he 
rides  up  to  a well  and  asks  a Brahman  woman  to  give  him  some  water 
to  drink,  but  she  refuses  on  the  ground  that  her  pitcher  is  an  earthen 
one  and  would  be  defiled,  apparently,  if  he  were  to  drink  from  it.  Guga, 
vexed  at  her  refusal,  invokes  Goraklnnith  and  shoots  an  arrow,  where- 
with he  breaks  both  the  Brahman  woinaiFs  pitchers,  so  that  the  water 
drenches  her  body. ^ Weeping,  she  cuises  Guga,  and  his  children,  but 
Bachhal  endeavours  to  atone  for  the  insult.  AVhv  the  insult  was  such 
an  inexpiable  one  is  not  clear. 

Again  the  scene  changes  and  we  see  Raja  Sanja  send  out  a priest 
to  find  a match  for  his  daughter  Chhari^^al  or  Sirial  as  she  is  more 
usually  called.  This  priest.  Gunman  by  name,  comes  to  Jewar^s  city 
and  solicits  Guga'^s  hand  in  due  form,  which  is  bestowed  on  Chharival. 
But  at  this  point  Bachhal  breaks  in  with  a lament  for  the  ill-timed 
death  of  Jewar,  and  on  hearing  of  that  event  Riija  Sanja,  in  alarm  at 
evil  omen,  breaks  off  the  engagement 

Bachhal  is  greatly  distressed  at  this  breach  of  faith,  and  on  learning 
the  cause  of  her  grief  Guga  goes  to  the  forest,  and  there  sings  the  mode 
of  defiance  and  war.  His  flute-playing  charms  the  beasts  and  birds  of 
the  forest.  Basak  Nag,  the  king  of  the  Snakes,  sends  his  servant  Tatig 
Nag  to  see  who  it  is. 

^ Whether  this  is  a rain-charm  or  110c  I am  unable  to  say.  A similar  but  expanded  ver- 
sion of  the  rite  occurs  in  the  legend  of  Raja  Rasalu,  who  first  breaks  the  pitchers  of  the 
women  of  the  city  with  stones.  They  complain  to  Salivahan  who  bids  them  use  pitchers  of 
iron,  but  these  he  breaks  with  his  iron-tipped  arrows. — Legends  of  the  Punjab,  I,  pp. 
6-7.  Apparently  a fertility  charm  is  hinted  at.  Possibly  a man  who  could  succeed  in 
breaking  a jar  of  water  poised  on  a woman’s  head  once  acquired  a right  over  her.  According 
to  Aryan  usage  a shave  might  be  manumitted  by  liis  owuer  pouring  ove:  his  head  a pot  of 
water,  with  gram  and  flowers,  and  the  custom  of  pouring  out  water  was  observed  in  all 
ceremonies  accompanying  the  transfer  of  property  ; for  ins'ance  it  took  place  when  laad 
was  sold,  and  when  a father  hand'd  over  his  daughter  to  her  husband.  W tnesses  to  ^ were 
examined  before  a fire  and  a jar  of  water.  See  Barnett’s  Antiquities  of  Indi  1,  pp.  128  and 
X26,  We  find  the  custom  again  in  the  Pum  legend — see  infra  - current  in  the  Simla  Hills 
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Gdga  informs  Tatig- Nao*  that  he  is  the  grandson  of  Haja  \iuar 
and  that  his  village  is  Gard  Dar6-a : he  adds  his  name  of  Gu'^a  was 

X J 1 T 1 1 ^ T ^ says  nothing  about  its  popular  form 

OugaL,  bdellium,  a plant  commonly  used  for  incense.  He  tells,  however 

o the  bioken  betrothal,  and  Basak  places  Tatig  N^af>’'’s  services  at  his 
disposal. 

. Guga  accordingly  sends  Tatig  Nag  to  Dhupnagar,  a place  across 
7 rivers,  Avhere  Sirial,  as  she  is  now  called,  lives  in  the  countrv  of  Kiiru 
pti'oii  goddess  is  Kamachhya,  and  whose  people  arc  great  wizards! 
^ Nag  finds  Sirial  in  her  garden,  and,  assuming  the 

guise  of  a Brahman,  he  gains  access  to  her,  then  suddenly  resuming-  his 
own  form  of  a snake  he  bites  her,  while  slie  is  bathing  in  the  tank. 
But  it  is  perhaps  important  to  note  that  he  only  succeeds  at  his  second 
attempt,  for  on  first  resuming  his  snake^s  form  he  climbs  a tren  and 
thence  attempts  to  bite  Sirial,  but  is  detected  by  her  before  he  can 
cliect  his  object. 

A maid  hastens  to  inform  Sanja  of  his  daughter'’s  j>ciil,  and  Tatig 
ag,  again  taking  the  form  of  a Brahman,  goes  to  the  pahuv,  where  he 
thii  'pmkdri  (or  female  water-carrier)  who  a|)i)'*ars  lobe  the  maid- 
ot-al  -work  there,  what  has  happened.  She  tells  him  and  h-  sends  her 
that  a snake-charmer  has  come  AVhcii  ushered  into  the 
Itaja  s presence,  Tatig  Nag  exacts  a promis-  in  writing  that  the  betroth- 
al shall  be  earned  out  if  Sirial  recovers,  and  then  cures  her,  lakiin-  a 
branch  of  the  mm  tree,  and  using  charms,  but  showing  i)raetieal  abilitv 
by  sucking  all  the  poison  down  into  her  big  toe.  Sanja  does  not  openlV 
repudiate  his  proimse,  but  fixes  the  wedding  / days  ahead,  vet  in  spite 
or  the  shortness  of  the  time  Giiga  is  miraculously  traiisportixl  to  Uliup- 
nagar  111  time  for  the  nuptials,  with  an  immense  retinue  which  it  almost 
luins  Sanja  to  entertain.  Sirial  takes  a tender  farewell  of  her  mother 
and  on  reaching  Gard  Darera  is  presented  to  Ihichhal  by  Gorakhnath. 

_ We  now  come  to  the  last  act  in  the  drama.  Giiga  goes  to  see  his 
twin  cousins,  Arjan  and  Surjan,  the  sons  of  Kachhal?  Thev,  however 
demand  a moiety  of  the  property,  but  Guga  objects  to  an'v  partition! 
ilien  they  persuade  Guga  to  go  out  hunting  with  them,  and  treacher- 
ously attack  him,  but  Guga  slays  them  both,  and  returns  home  with 
their  heads  tied  to  his  horse^s  saddle,  lie  then  returns  home  and  shows 
the  heads  to  Bachhal,  who  upbraids  him  for  his  deed,  and  savs;— ^See 
me  no  more,  nor  let  me  see  you  again."  Giiga  takes  her  at  lier'word,  and 
appeals  to  the  Earth  mother  to  SAvallow  him  u}).  But  the  Earth  revised 
on  the  curious  ground  that  he  is  a Hindu  and  should  be  burnt,  only  ^lu- 
hammadans  being  buried.  So  she  advises  him  to  go  to  Rattan  Hilii  and 
learn  of  hiin  the  creed  of  Islam.  Now  Haji  Rattan  was  a .Aluham- 
madaii  of  Bhatinda,  but  the  Earth  is  made  to  direct  Guga  to  xVimer 
ihither  Guga  goes,  meets  the  Haji  and  Khwaja  Khizr,  the  Muhaiu- 
madaii  water-spint,  and  from  the  former  learns  the  Musalimiu  creed. 

He  then  returns  to  Gard  Dardra  where  the  Earth  receives  him.  This 
ends  the  play. 

Tht;  soiy  oi:  (Jiig-.i,  giyoii  in  Volunio  IL£  oL'  tlio  Ld,/oiiih  of  the 
(hnja)  (jO  bn  u,  liiaturioal  tbjiyli  ils  bistoi'y  is  sj  ujwlut 
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mixed.  It  plunges  in  medias  res,  commencing  with  a fuller  and  very 
interestino'  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Guga  and  his  twin 
cousins. 

In  the  first  place,  we  notice  that  Bachhal  has  adopted  Arjan  and 
Sur jan,  who  ask  : — ^ Are  we  to  call  thee  Mother  or  Aunt  ? Thou  art 
our  dharm  M mdn^  i,  e.  adoptive  mother/  ^ Do  the  cousins  base 
their  claim  to  a moiety  of  the  property  on  this  adoptive  relationship  ? 
I think  the  answer  must  be  'yes/  Bachhal  urges  Guga  to  make  them 
his  land-brothers/  but  describes  them  as  her  sister^s  sons.  Guga  retorts 
that  they  are  not  the  sons  of  his  father^s  brother,  a statement  which 
is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Newar, 
Jewar^s  brother,  alluded  to  above.  It  seems  clear  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  twins  are  of  doubtful  or  extraneous  paternity. 

The  twins,  however,  are  bent  on  enforcing  their  claim,  and  they 
set  out  for  Delhi.  In  response  to  their  appeal,  the  emperor  Firoz  Shah 
takes  a laro*e  force  to  reduce  his  contumacious  feudatory  to  obedience. 
Guo*a,  taunted  by  Sirial,  goes  forth  to  fight,  with  all  the  ceremony  of 
a ifajput  warrior.  But,  interesting  as  this  passage  is,  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  it,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  development  of  the  plot.  After 
a Homeric  combat,  Guga  slays  the  sons  of  his  mother^s  sister,  defeats 
Firoz  Shah,  and  returns  to  his  palace.  There  Bachhal  meets  him  and 
demands  news  of  the  twins.  Guga  says  he  has  no  news,  but  even- 
tually shows  her  their  heads  tied  to  his  horse'’s  saddle,  whereupon  she 
bids  him  show  his  face  no  more. 

A third  version  is  current  in  the  Bijnor  District  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  was  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary. 


The  Bijnoii  version. 


Under  Prithvi  Raja,  Chauhan,  of  Delhi,  there  ruled  in  Maru-d^sa, 
now  called  the  Bagar,  a king  named  Nar  Singh  or  Mar  Singh  (called 
Amar  Singh  further  on),  whose  famil}^  stood  thus  : 

Amar  Singh  Kanwar  Pal  of  Sirsa  Patan  in  Bijnor. 


Bachhal. 


Jewar 


; 


Pawa  his  senior  disciple,  came  to  her  palace,  and  was  about  to  depart 
when'Kani  Pawa  warns  Bachhal  that  she  may_  waylay  him.  Achhal, 
her  sister,  overhears  this,  and  with  her  face  veiled,  stops  Gorakhnath 
when  about  to  start,  and  receives  from  him  two  barley-corns,  which 
she  is  to  wash  and  eat  at  once.  When  Bachhal  appears  on  the  scene, 

' Yet  wt  are  as.suro<l,  the  phrase  tlharm  ld[)  is  never  used  for  adoptive  father. 

2 For  the  Ihiim  hTidx  or  earth  brother  in  Karnal  see  infra,  under  fictitious  kinship. 
A stranger  mitrht  be  adopted  as  a hhdni  hhdi,  hut  l)y  so  doing  lie  lost  all  rights  in  his 
natural  family— Karnal  Gazeitner,  1890,  p.  138.  The  story  points  to  a conllict  between 
the  agnatic  and  cognatic  principles. 
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Gorakli  has  her  beaten^  but  Kam  Pawa  protests^  and  induces  Gorakh 
to  go  to  Bhag*wan,  who  says  that  B^chhal  is  not  destined  to  bear  a 
son.  Gorakh  replies  that  he  is  well  aware  of  that,  and  that  is  just 
Avhy  he  has  come.  So  Bhag’-wan  rubs  some  of  the  dirt  out  of  his  head, 
and  Bachhal  divides  it  into  four  parts,  giving  one  to  a Brahmani,  one 
to  a sweepei'-’s  wife,  a third  to  a gray  mare,  and  keeping  the  fourth  for 
herself.  All  four  females,  hitherto  barren,  now  become  fruitful.^ 

Amar  Singh^s  mind  is  now  set  against  Bachhal,  and  he  sends 
her  to  Kumar  Pal  (Kaiiwar  Pal  ?)  At  the  end  of  seven  months  Guga 
complains  that  he  will  be  called  Nanwar,  if  he  is  born  in  his  maternal 
grandfather^s  house,  so  he  tells  Bachhal  to  make  the  cripjded  carpenter 
build  her  a cart,  which  is  achieved, 

On  the  road  back  to  Jewar^s  capital,  Guga  makes  Raja  Vasuki 
acknowledge  his  power  by  performing  Tcancluri,  a form  of  w^orship  to 
Fatima.”  Finally  in  due  course,  Guga  is  born  as  Zahir  Pir,  simultane- 
ously with  Nara  Sinha  Panre  to  the  Brahmani,  Patiya  Chamar  to  the 
sweepress,  and  Bachra,  the  colt,  to  the  mare. 

One  day  Guga  goes  to  Bundi  and  finds  Surail,  king  Sanjai^s 
daughter,  in  the  garden.  He  plays  dice  with  her  and  finally  wins  her. 
But  w^hen  San jai  sends  the  signs  of  betrothal  Arjan  and  Surjan  object 
that,  owing  to  an  old  feud  with  Bundi,  it  cannot  be  accepted,  In  this 
Amar  Singh  agrees,  but  Guga  insists  on  its  acceptance,  and  eventually 
says  the  wedding  procession  wall  start  on  the  9th  of  BhMon  badi. 
Meanwhile  as  Amar  Singh  will  not  go,  Bachhal  tries  to  get  her 
father  to  attend  the  wedding,  but  he  declines.  It  appears  that  by 
this  time  Jewaris  dead,  and  so  Guga  falls  back  on  Gorakh,  who  calls 
him  ‘ Kani  Pawa^s  brother,  Zahir  Pir,^  an  unexplained  title. 

After  his  marriage,  while  out  hunting  one  day,  Guga  shoots  a 
deer,  but  Arjan  and  Surjan  claim  it.  Then  they  say  that  half  the 
kingdom  is  theirs,  because  their  mother  and  Gugeds  were  sisters  ! They 
also  claim  Surail  because  to  them  Bundi  had  sent  the  signs  of  betrothal^ 
and  not  to  Guga,  a fact  not  stated  before.  They  then  complain  to 
Pirthvi  Raja,  and  he  sends  an  army  to  helji  them,  but  Guga  kills 
Surjan  with  an  arrow,  whereujoon  Arjan  cries  liJce  a child ^ and  so 
Guga  kills  him  too.  On  his  return  Guga  tries  to  put  his  mother  oft,  but 
at  last  he  shows  her  the  heads  and  challenges  her  to  say  which  is  which. 
Reproached  by  her  Guga  makes  for  the  forest.  In  Sawan,  when 
newly-wed  brides  dress  up  in  their  best  and  swing,  Surail  w^eeps,  and 
Guga  says  to  his  steed  : — Let  us  go  and  see  thy  brother's  wife,  who 
is  weeping  for  thy  brother.^'’  ^ 

1 This  scene  vividly  recalls  the  piece  of  Grseco-Buddhist  sculpture  in  the  Lahore  Museum 
which  formed  the  subject  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  paper  in  the  t/owrwaZ  o/ 

Society,  1,  pp.  135-40.  There  we  have  the  mare  with  her  foal,  the  woman  with  her 
child,  and  the  groom  with  some  horses’  heads.  The  simultaneous  birth  by  similar  miracu- 
lous power  of  a prince,  his  brothers  and  attendants,  and  even  the  animals  who  serve  him  is  a 
stock  incident  in  folk  lore  which  would  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Buddhist  teaching  that 
all  life  has  a common  origin.  An  instance  of  its  occurrence  will  be  found  in  the  legend  of 
Magneshwar  from  the  Simla  Hills — infra. 

^ In  which  males  have  no  part. 

3 If  the  steed  was  Bachra,  he  was  in  a sense  Guga’s  (half)  brother,  so  by  ‘ thy  brother  ’ 
Guga  means  himself. 

Y 
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Bub  the  guard  refuses  him  admittance.  Surail  dreams  that  he  has 
comej  and  lets  him  in^  hut  he  jumps  his  horse  over  tlie  roof.  At  last 
one  day  Bachhal  comes  in  and  before  her  Guga  veils  Ids  face.  As  he 
rides  off  Surail  overtakes  him  and  seizes  the  reins  of  his  horse.  Tlien 
at  last  Zahir  Diwan  bethinks  him  of  Gorakh,  and  descends  below  the 
earth,  at  ZdJdr  Bnocln  he  ndnd  hd  njara  hlierd^  the  deserted  mound 
of  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Zahir  Diwan, which  lies  9 hos  from 
Nur  and  27  from  Hissar. 

The  RAjpuTiiNA  version. 

According  to  Tod^  Guga  was  the  son  of  Vacha  Chauhan,  Raja  of 
Jangal  Des,  which  stretched  from  the  Sutlej  to  Hariana,  and  whose 
capital  was  at  Mehera,  or  Guga  ka  Mairi,  on  the  Sutlej.  Guga,  with 
his  45  sons  and  60  nephews,  fell  in  defence  of  his  capital  on  Sunday,  the 
9th  of  the  month*2  Oaths  are  sworn  on  his  sdhd.  His  steed,  Jav- 
adid,  was  born  of  one  of  the  two  barley-corns  which  Guga  gave  his 
queen.  The  name  is  now  a favourite  one  for  horses. 

A VARIANT  PROM  SiRSA. 

Another  account  from  Sirsa  gives  the  following  as  Guga^s 
pedigree  ; — 

Umar  (sie)i  Chauhan,  a chieftain  of  Bagar  in  Bikaner. 

1 

Jhewar  x Bachhal. 

Ugdi-Guga,  who  was  born  at  Dadrdra,  in  Bikaner,  about  50 
miles  from  Sirsa,  and  who  flourished  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aurangzeb 
(1658—1707). 

Bachhal  served  Gorakhnath  for  12  years,  but  Kachhal,  her  sister, 
by  deceit  obtained  the  gift  of  twins,  so  Gorakh  gave  Bachhal  some 
gugal  as  a special  mark  of  his  favour.  KachhaPs  sons  demanded  a 
share  of  the  inheritance,  and  Aurangzeb  sent  a force  to  aid  them,  but 
Guga  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  Bharera  in  Bikaner.  Thence  they 
raided  Guga^s  cattle,  and  the  herdsman  MohaiPs  wife  tells  Bachha. 
She  rouses  "Guga  from  his  siesta,  and  he  goes  forth  to  seek  revenge.  He 
slays  Arjan  with  his  lance,  Surjan  with  his  sword.  Javadia,  when  cut 
in  two,  is  put  together  again.  On  his  return  home  Bachhal  with- 
holds water  from  him,  until  thirst  compels  him  to  confess  that  he  has 
killed  his  cousins.  Bachhal  then  curses  him  (which  seems  very  unfair, 
seeing  that  she  sent  him  out  to  punish  the  raiders) . Guga  then  turns 
Muhammadan,  and  sinks  into  the  earth  at  Mori,  24  miles  from  Sirsa. 
At  this  place  and  at  Dadrera  fairs  are  held  on  Bhadon  8th-9th.  Guga 
was  faithful  to  his  wife  for  12  years,  and  visited  her  nightly,  until  his 
mother  caught  him  and  upbraided  him  for  lack  of  filial  affection  ! 

A VARIANT  PROM  THE  N^BHA  STATE. 

According  to  a version  of  the  legend  current  inNabha,  Guga  was 
born  at  Dar^ra  in  Bikaner  territory  ; and  was  the  son  of  Raja  Jiwar,  a 

^ Rajasthan,  II,  41.3.  For  further  data  from  Tod  see  p.  16  posA 

2 A day' held  sacred  to  the  manes  of  Guga  throughout  Rajputana,  especially  in  the 
desert,  a portion  of  which  is  still  called  Guga-ka-thal. 
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Cliaulian  Rajput.  The  story  runs  that  Gorakhnath  came  to  the  Rajahs 
garden^  where  he  lit  a fire  and  subsequently  bade  his  disciple  Ogar  take 
some  hhahut  (ashes)  from  his  wallet  and  scatter  them  over  the  trees  and 
plants  which  had  all  dried  up.  The  ashes  caused  them  to  bloom  again. 
Ji  ward’s  queen  Bachhal  seeing  this  begged  the  saint  to  bestow  children 
upon  her.  But  after  serving  him  for  12  years^  on  the  very  day  that  her 
prayer  was  to  be  granted,  Achhal  borrowed  her  clothes  and  went  to 
Gorakhnath  from  whom  she  received  two  barley-corns.  She  gave 
birth  to  twins  in  due  course,  but  meanwhile  Bachhal  had  to  serve  the 
saint  for  yet  another  12  years,  after  which  period  he  went  in  search  of 
a son  for  her.  With  Shiva  he  went  to  Raja  Basak,  who  had  101  sons, 
and  asked  him  for  one  of  them,  but  his  queen  refused  to  give  up  a 
single  one  of  them.  This  incensed  the  Raja  who  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  Gorakhnath  promptly  saturated  some  gugal  in  the  saliva.  This 
gugal  he  gave  to  Bachhal,  and  she  ate  some  of  it  herself  and  gave  the 
rest  to  her  Brahman^s  and  sweeper^s  wives,  and  a little  to  her  mare. 
Bachhal  in  due  course  gave  birth  to  Guga,  the  Brahmanito  Nfeingh, 
the  sweepress  to  Bhaju,  and  the  mare  to  a blue  colt. 

When  Guga  grew  up,  the  sons  of  his  mother^s  sister  claimed  a 
share  of  his  father^s  estate,  but  this  he  refused  them.  They  appealed 
to  the  court,  and  a force  was  sent  against  Guga,  In  the  fight  which 
ensued,  Narsingh  and  Bhaju  were  both  killed,  but  Guga  cut  off  the 
twins^  heads  and  took  them  to  his  mother.  She  drove  him  from  her 
presence  and  he  went  12  ho%  into  the  jungle,  and  dismounting  from  his 
horse  found  an  elevated  spot,  whence  he  prayed  to  the  earth  to  swallow 
him  up.  She  replied  that  as  he  was  a Hindu  she  could  not  do  so. 
Instantly  the  saints,  Khwaja  Muhi  ud-din,  Ratn  Haji  and  Miran 
Sahib,  appeared  and  converted  him  to  Islam.  Guga  then  recited  the 
kalima  and  hid  himself  in  the  earth.  His  tomb  is  shown  on  the  spot 
and  an  annual  fair  is  held  there  on  the  9th  hadi  Bhadon.  Its  guardians 
are  Muhammadan  Rajputs,  but  IMuhammadans  are  said  not  to  believe 
that  Guga  was  a Muhammadan,  though  some  low-caste  Muhammadan 
tribes  believe  in  him  too.  Many  people  worship  him  as  king  of  the 
snakes,  and  sweepers  recite  his  story  in  verse.  It  is  said  that  Hindus 
are  not  burnt  but  buried  after  death  within  a radius  of  12  Jcos  from 
his  shrine.^  Close  by  it  is  the  tomb  of  Hfeingh  at  which  libations 
of  liquor  are  made  : and  that  of  Bhaju,  to  whom  gram  and  he- 
buff aloes  are  offered. 

A new^vehsion  eeom  Guegaon. 


At  Daruhera  in  the  Hissar  District  lived  Jewar,  a Chauhaii 
of  the  middle  class.”  He  and  Bachla  his  wife  had  to  lament  that 
they  had  no  son,  and  for  12  long  years  Bachla  served  Sada  Nand, 
a disciple  of  Gorakhnath,  without  reward.  Then  Sada  Nand  left 
the  village  and  Gorakhnatli  himself  came  there,  whereon  Jewar^s  garden^ 

1 Mr,  Longwortli  DaineS  suggests  that  the  prevalence  of  burial  among  the  Biahuois 
who  are  found  in  the  very  tract,  the  Bagar,  referred  to  in  tlie  legends  of  Guga,  must 
be  connected  with  the  legend. 

2 Other  accounts  make  .Tewar  a king  who  ruled  at  Dardrera.  A few  miles  distant  from 
his  capital  lay  the  BhauK  Dharti  or  ‘ grey  land,’  a dreary  forest,  in  which  Guga  is  said  to 
have  spent  his  days. 
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in  wliicli  the  trees  and  flowers  had  died  of  droug’htj  bloomed  ag’aiii. 
Bachla  hearing  of  this  miracle  went  to  visit  the  Jogi  who  seeing 
a woman  coming  closed  his  eyes  and  remained  silent.  Sada  Xaud, 
however,  was  in  his  train  and  told  her  of  his  Gurd^s  power.  At 
last  Bachla  contrived  to  touch  the  bell  which  hung  in  his  tent  rope, 
whereupon  the  Jogi  opened  his  eyes  and  asked  why  she  had  waited 
upon  him.  In  reply  to  her  petition  he  declared  that  she  was  not 
destined  to  have  a son.  Despite  her  disappointment  Bachla  served 
him  for  12  full  years. 

BdchWs  sister,  Kachla,  was  not  on  good  terms  with  her  so  she 
disguised  herself  in  her  sister^s  clothes,  and  appeared  before  the  Jogi 
to  pray  for  a son.  Gorakhnath  pierced  her  disguise,  but  neverthe- 
less gave  her  two  barley-corns  to  eat,  as  a reward  for  her  long  service, 
and  promised  her  two  sons.  Kachla  now  returjied  in  triumph  to  her 
sister  and  told  her  that  the  Jogi  was  about  to  depart,  whereupon  Bachla 
hastened  to  see  him  and  stopped  him  on  his  way.  lie  declared  that  he  had 
already  granted  her  prayer,  and  thus  Bachla  learnt  that  her  sister  had 
supplanted  her.  Kecognising  her  innocence  the  Jogi  now  gave  her  a 
piece  of  gucjal  out  of  his  wallet,  saying  she  would  attain  her  desire  by 
eating  it. 

At  the  end  of  seven  months  Sawerai,  Jewar^s  sister,  discerned  her 
pregnancy  and  complained  to  him  of  her  suspected  infidelity.  Jewar 
would  have  killed  her,  but  for  the  entreaties  of  her  maid,  Sawaldah, 
who  vouched  for  her  innocence.  Nevertheless  Jewar  beat  her  and 
drove  her  from  his  house.  Bachla  then  went  in  a cart  to  her  parents^ 
house  at  Sirsa,  but  on  the  way  she  passed  a serpent^s  hole  wherein  dwelt 
Basak,  the  Snake  King.  Hearing  the  cart  rattle  l)y,  Basak  told  his  cpieen 
that  in  the  womb  of  the  Avoman  sitting  in  the  cart  lay  his  enemy. 
At  her  behest  he  bade  his  parohit  (?)  bring  Astik,  his  grandson,  and  him 
Basak  commissioned  to  bite  Bachla.  But  as  he  raised  his  head  over 
the  cart  Bachla  struck  him  down  Avith  her  fist.  Astik,  howcA^er,  suc- 
ceeded in  biting  one  of  her  oxen  avIio  drew  the  cart  at  the  midday  halt. 
Bachla  cried  herself  to  sleep  at  this  misfortune,  but  in  a dream  a boy 
bade  her  tie  the  ddrcl  on  her  head  to  the  head  of  the  dead  ox.  She  did 
so,  and  this  brought  the  animal  to  life  again. 

Bachla  soon  reached  her  parents^  house  in  safety,  but  there  she 
again  saAV  in  a dream  a boy  Avho  bade  her  return  to  her  Irusband'^s  house, 
otherwise  her  chikBs  birth  avouUI  be  a disgrace  to  her  and  her  family. 
So  to  Daruhera  she  returned,  and  there  Jewar  gaA^e  her  a ruined  hut 
to  live  ill  and  bade  his  servant  not  to  help  her. 

At  midnight^  on  Bhadon  8th  Guga  was  born,  and  at  his  birth  the 
dark  house  was  illumined  and  the  old  blind  midwife  regained  her  sight. 
Jewar  celebrated  the  event,  and  g’ave  presents  to  all  his  menials.  Guga, 
it  is  said,  in  a dream  bade  his  mother  make  the  impression  of  a hand, 
ill  dp  ^ oil  the  door  of  the  hut  to  aA^ert  all  evil. 

When  he  had  grown  up  Guga  married  Serai.  His  twin  cousins 
did  all  they  could  to  prevent  this  mitcli,  but  Niirsingh  hir  and  Kaila 

1 On  Tuesday,  tlie  9th  of  Blridon,  in  Saiiibat  363,  Vikivviiiajit,  in  the  reign  of  Rai 
Pithora. 
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h'lr^  assisted  him.  Another  version  is  that  the  twins  attempted 
to  trick  Rdja  Sindha  into  giving*  Serai  to  them  instead  of  to  Guga. 
One  day  on  his  return  from  hunting  he  saw  Xaru^  the  wife  of  his 
paroliity  drawing  water  from  a well,  and,  as  he  was  thirsty,  he  bade 
her  give  him  some  to  drink.  Thinking  he  spoke  in  jest  she  was  going 
away  without  doing  so,  when  he  shot  an  arrow  at  her  pitcher,  which 
was  broken  and  all  her  clothes  drenched  with  the  water. 

Eag'er  to  revenge  this  insult  the  paTohit  demanded  a whole  village 
as  his  fee  for  services  at  Guga'^s  wedding.  This  Guga  refused,  as  he 
had  already  given  the  Brahman  101  cows,  and  on  his  persisting  in  the 
demand  Guga  struck  him  with  liis  wooden  shoes.  Thereupon  the 
Brahman  went  to  Guga^s  cousins  and  urged  them  to  demand  a pai'tition 
of  the  joint  estate.  Guga  told  them  they  could  liave  full  enjo^'inent  of 
the  whole  property,  but  at  a sign  from  the  Brahman  they  persisted  in 
their  demand  for  its  division.  Guga  accordingly  bade  Xarsingh  h'lr,  his 
familiar,  seize  the  twins  and  re-cast  them  into  prison,  but  at  his  mother^s 
intercession  they  Avere  released.'^  Instigated,  however,  by  the  Brahman 
they  went  to  lay  their  suit  before  Pirthi  Raj,  king  of  Delhi,  and  he 
deputed  his  ollicer,  Ganga  Ram,  to  effect  the  partition.  But  Guga 
having  had  Ganga  RBn  beaten  and  his  face  blackened  turned  him  out 
of  the  city. 

This  brought  Pirthi  Raj  on  to  the  scene  with  an  army,  but  when 
he  bade  the  parokit  summon  Guga  that  mischief-malvcr  adviseil  the 
king  to  seize  Giiga^s  cows  and  detain  them  till  nightfall.  Seeing  that 
his  kine  did  not  return  at  evening  Guga  mounted  his  horse  and  attacked 
the  king.  His  forces  comprised  the  men  of  'I'l  neighl)ouring  villages 
together  with  Gorakhnath'’s  invisible  array.  Presenting  himself  before 
the  king  Guga  offered  to  surrender  all  he  had,  if  anyone  could  pull 
his  spear  out  of  the  ground.  No  champion,  however,  accepted  this 
challenge,  and  so  the  battle  began.  Giiga  smote  off  both  his  cousins^  heads 
and  tied  them  to  his  saddle.  He  then  drove  the  defeated  kino-^s  armv  into 
Hissiir  town,  and  though  the  gates  Avere  closed  against  him  he  forced  a 
Avay  in,  av hereupon  the  king  submitted  and  sued  for  pardon, 

On  his  return  home  Baclila  asked  Avhich  side  had  Avon,  but  Guga, 
parched  Avith  thirst,  only  replied  by  casting  his  cousins^  heads  at  her  feet. 
At  this  sight  Baclila  bade  him  not  show’  her  his  face  again.  In  his 
distress  Guga  stood  beneath  a clumpa  tree  and  ])rayed  the  Earth  to 
swallow  him  up,  but  it  bade  him  learn  t/oij  of  Ratn  Nath,''  Jogi  at 
Bhatinda,  or  else  accept  the  I'aliim.  On  the  way  thither  he  met 
Gorakhnath  Avho  taug*ht  him  yog,  and  in  the  Dhaiili  Dharti  the  earth 
then  answered  his  prayer,  engulting  him  Avith  his  horse  and  arms,  on 
the  llth  badi  of  Asaiij. 

A sliepherd,  udio  had  witnessed  Giiga’s  disappearance,  brought  the 
nows  to  Baclila,  who  with  his  wife  went  to  the  spot.  But  they  found 
no  trace  of  Guga  and  returned  home.  That  night  Giiga^s  Avife  cried 
herself  to  sleep  and  in  a dream  saw  her  husband,  on  horsidiaek  wu’th  his 

' 'L\vo  of  tlio  3(50  diaoiitlos  who  acoonipauictl  C5ovaklmath.  • 

According  to  one  accoiiufc  Ivaolda,  tholr  own  mother,  in  said  to  have  dievl,  whoro- 
npou  liacUhi  adopted  them  both  as  her  oton  sons. 

^ Baba  Hatii  llaji  Sahib  ot‘  Hliafcinda,  m u’o  correctly  calknl  Hajt  lla/.a  Ratn 

Tabriiidi  or  Taharliiudi. 
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spear.  Next  moruliig’  slie  told  her  old  nurse,  Sandal,  of  the  dream  and 
was  advised  by  her  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  devotion.  As  a reward 
her  prayers  were  heard  and  the  Almighty  bade  Guga  visit  his  wife  every 
night  at  midnight.  Guga  obeyed,  but  stipulated  that  his  mother 
should  not  hear  of  his  visits.  Once,  however,  at  the  tij  festival  in 
Sawan  all  the  women,  dressed  in  their  finest  clothes,  went  to  Bdchla  to 
ask  her  to  permit  Guga^s  wife  join  in  the  festivities,  and  Bachla  sent 
a maid  to  call  her.  She  came,  putting  off  all  her  ornaments,  &c. — which 
she  was  wearing  in  anticipation  of  Guga^s  visit, — but  the  girl  told 
Bachla  what  she  had  seen.  Bachla,  suspecting  her  daughter-in-law's 
fidelity  to  Guga's  memory,  urged  her  to  tell  her  all,  and  when  she  refused 
to  reveal  the  truth,  beat  her.  Under  the  lash  she  disclosed  Guga's  visits, 
bub  still  Bachla  was  incredulous  and  exacted  a promise  that  she 
should  herself  see  Guga.  Next  night  Guga  came  as  usual,  and  Bachla 
ran  to  seize  his  horse’s  bridle,  but  Guga  cast  bis  mantle  on  the  ground 
and  bade  her  pick  it  uj).  As  she  stooped  to  do  so,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  reminding  her  of  her  own  command  that  he  should  show  his  face 
to  her  no  more,  and  disappeared. 

Thus  ends  the  legend  of  Giiga.  It  is  added  that  when  Muhammad 
of  Ghor  reached  Daruhera  on  his  way  to  Delhi,  the  drums  of  his  army 
ceased  to  sound.  And  hearing  the  tale  of  Giiga  the  inva<ler  vowed  to 
raise  a temple  to  him  on  the  spot  if  he  returned  victorious.  Accordingly 
the  present  mdri  at  Daruhera  was  erected  by  the  king. 

In  his  Custom  and  Mj/th  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  remarks  that  there 
are  two  types  of  the  Cupid,  Psyche,  and  the  ^Sun-Frog'  myths,  one 
that  of  the  woman  who  is  forbidden  to  see  or  to  name  her  husl)and ; the 
other  that  of  the  man  with  the  vanished  fairy  bride.  To  these  must 
now  be  added  a third  variant,  that  of  the  son  who  is  forbidden  to  see  his 
mother's  face,  because  he  has  offended  in  some  way.  Again  Mr.  Langs 
would  explain  the  separation  of  the  lovers  as  the  result  of  breaking  a 
taboo,  or  law  of  etiquette,  binding  among  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
between  men  and  fairies.  But  in  the  third  type  of  these  myths  this 
explanation  appears  to  be  quite  inadequate,  as  the  command  to  Guga 
that  he  shall  see  his  mother's  face  no  more  must,  I think,  be  based  upon 
some  much  stronger  feeling  than  mere  etiquette. 

Guga  in  Kulu. 

Guga  was  killed  by  the  dains.  He  will  re-appear  in  the 
fold  of  a cow-herd,  who  is  warned  that  the  cattle  will  be  frightened 
at  his  re-appearance,  and  that  he  must  not  use  his  mace  of  20  maunds. 
When  he  appears,  however,  the  cattle  are  terrified  and  the  cow-herd 
knocks  him  on  the  head  with  his  mace.  Hence  Guga  only  emerges 
half-way  from  the  earth.  His  upper  half  is  called  Zahir  Hr  and  his 
lower  Lakhdata.  The  former  is  worshipped  by  Muhammadans  and  the 
latter  by  Hindus. 

Guga's  pedigree  in  Kulu  is  given  thus 
Bachla,  sister  to  Kachla. 

I I 

— ^ ( ^ 

Guga  Gugri  Jaur  Jareta.  ^ 

' Doubtless  a diminutive  of  Jaur. 


MundUkh  in  Cliamhcu 
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The  two  brothers  looted  a cow,  called  Gogo,  which  beloiige<l  to 
Brahma  and  this  led  to  their  fight  with  Guga.  In  Gu^-a^s  teinj)h; 
[ma/cdn]  at  vSultanpur  wdiich  belongs  to  Chamars  Guiia  and  his  tcaz'tr 
Tribal  are  mounted  on  horses  and  Gogri  on  a maro  while  Nar  Singh, 
Kaiia  Eir  and  Gorakhnath  are  on  foot. 

The  cult  of  Muxdlikit. 

The  deified  hero  of  the  i\fiindlikh  cult  in  Chamba  is  doubtless 
the  valiant  Eajput  champion,  Guga.  Chauhan^  who  lived  at  Garh 
Dandera,  near  Bindraban,  in  the  time  of  Birth vi  Baj,  the  last 
Hindu  King  of  Delhi,  rV.  D.  1170 — 03.  Guga  is  said  to  have  fought 
many  battles  with  the  jMuhammadans,  and  in  the  last  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  body,  hence  the  name  ^LumlUhlt  from  mnnda  head,  and 
liJch  a line.  He  is  said  to  have  continued  lighting  without  the  head, 
and  by  some  to  have  disappeared  in  the  ground,  only  the  i)oint  of  his 
spear  remaining  visible.  The  legend  is  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
music  by  the  hill  bards,  and  with  such  pathos  that  their  audiences  are 
often  moved  to  tears.  ^lundliklBs  death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  moon  in  Bhadon,  and  from  that 
date  for  eight  days  his  shrdtJa^  called  (riigguaih,  is  yearly  observed  at  his 
shrines.  He  is  rejiresented  by  a stone  figure  of  a man  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  similar  figures  of  his  sister  Guggari,  a deified  heroine, 
his  waziry  Kailu,  and  others.  The  rites  of  worship  are  much  the  same 
as  at  Devi  temples. 

Mundlikh  has  a manihir  at  Gaidi  in  pinujana  Tisa,  another  at  Bale- 
war  ill  Sahu,  and  Gugga  Mundhkh-Siddha  has  one  at  Shalu  in  Ifiingari. 
The  temples  are  of  wood  and  stone. 

The  images  are  of  stone,  but  yary  in  size  and  number,  that  at  Garh 
being  about  a foot  high,  and  that  of  Balewar  containing  four  idols 
mounted  on  horseback,  while  at  Shalu,  Gugga  IMundlikh  is  represented 
by  the  statue  of  a body  of  twelve.  There  are  no  incumbents  at  Garh, 
but  at  Balewar  the  chela  pujdra  are  weavers,  in  whose  families  the 
offices  are  hereditary.  Gug\Bs  chela  and  pitjdra  are  Chamars,  and 
their  offices  are  also  hereditary.  The  Mundlikh  of  Garh  goes  on  tour 
for  eight  days  after  the  Janam  Ashtami  in  Bhadon.  He  of  Baleivar 
goes  on  tour  for  three  days  after,  and  Guga'’s  chain  and  umbrella 
{chhatar)  are  paraded  through  the  villages  for  the  eight  days  after  the 
Janam  Ashtami. 

liana  Mundlikh,  otherwise  called  Guga  Chaiihan,  was  a Bajpiit 
Chief  whose  kingdom  called  Garh  Daduer  is  said  to  have  been  near 
Bindraban.  His  father^s  name  was  Devi  Chand  and  his  mother''s 
Bachila.  His  parents  had  been  married  a good  many  years,  but  no 
son  had  been  born  to  them,  and  this  was  a cause  of  grief,  especially  lo 
the  wife.  One  day  v^dlile  using  the  looking  glass  Bachila  noticed  that 
her  hair  was  becoming*  grey,  and  overcome  with  sadness  she  burst  into 
tears.  Her  husband  coming  in  at  the  moment  asked  her  the  reason  of 
her  grief,  and  she  told^  him  that  all  hope  of  oif spring  had  died  out  in 

‘ ArchiBologIcal  Survey  Reports  xiv,  VP-  81-S 1.  and  xvii,  p.  159.  .laya 
Ghaudrft,  the  last  R)lja  ot‘ Kaiiauj,  was  also  called  Mundlikh  by  tlio  Cli.iuhjtu  bards.  He 
fell  iu  battle  with  the  Muhammadaua,  A.  l>.  119 1.  Vide  also  Kiiugp  Gazetteer,  p.  102. 
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heart.  If  no  one  was  born  while  she  was  young  how  could  she  expect 
now  that  age  was  stealing  over  her.  The  husband  tried  to  comfort 
her,  but  she  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  insisted  on  leaving  the  palace 
and  retirino’  into  the  jungles  to  practise  tajuts  or  self-mortification,  in 
the  hope  oi  thereby  having  a son.  Thus  12  years  went  past  and 
Bachila  was  reduced  to  a shadow  of  herself  by  her  austerities.  One 
day  a visitor  came  to  her  hut  and  announced  himself  as  Jogi  Gorakh- 
nath.  He  asked  why  she  was  undergoing  such  self-denial  and  she 
replied  that  he  might  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  cause  of  her  distress. 
x\s  the  wife  of  a Rajput  chief  she  had  all  things— money,  jewellery 
and  position— but  all  these  were  held  in  light  esteem  for  no  son  had 
come  to  bless  their  name.  He  replied  that  her  tapas  had  earned  its 
reward,  and  that  she  should  return  to  her  home  and  come  to  him  in 
three  days  when  the  boon  she  craved  would  be  granted.  Bachila  then 
went  back  to  her  palace  and  told  her  story  which  caused  much  rejoic- 
ing*. Now  Bachila  had  a sister  name  Kachila,  the  wife  of  the  Raja  of 
G^di  Malwa,  and  she  too  was  childless.  On  hearing  of  her  sister's  return 
Kachila  at  once  came  to  visit  her  and  on  learning  of  the  promised  boon 
from  Gorakhnath  she  determined  to  secure  it  for  herself,  by  personating 
her  sister.  Having  purloined  Bachila's  clothes  and  jewellery  she  on 
the  following  day— one  day  before  the  appointed  time— presented  herself 
before  the  saint  and  demanded  the  boon.  He  found  fault  with  her  for 
coming  before  the  time,  but  she  said  she  could  not  wait  longer,  and  that 
he  must  give  what  he  had  to  give  now.  Accordingly  he  handed  to  her 
two  barley  seeds  and  told  her  to  go  home  and  eat  them  and  two  sons 
would  be  born  to  her.  This  she  did,  and  in  due  time  her  sons— Arjan  and 
Surjan— were  born. 

On  the  day  fixed  by  the  Jogi,  Bachila  presented  herself  before  him 
and  craved  the  boon  promised.  Gorakhnath,  not  knowing  of  the  deceit 
practised  on  him,  blamed  her  for  coming  again,  after  having  already 
received  what  she  asked.  Being  annoyed  at  his  answer  and  thinking 
he  was  disinclined  to  fulfil  his  promise,  she  turned  away  and  went  back 
to  the  jungle  where  she  resumed  her  tapas  and  continued  it  for  12  years 
more.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Gorakhnath  again  came  to  her  and 
promised  that^ie  should  have  her  reward.  He  then  put  some  ashes 
into  her  hand  and  told  her  to  keep  them,  but  being  annoyed  at  the 
form  of  the  gift  she  threw  them  away  and  ^ from  theni  sprung  N urya 
Siddh  and  Gurya  Siddh,  who  began  to  worship  the  Guru.  Gorakhnath 
then  said  Why  did  you  throw  away  the  boon  ? You  have  done  wrong, 
but  in  consideration  of  your  great  tapas  it  will  begin  a second  time. 
He  then  gave  more  ashes  and  told  her  to  take  them  home  and  swallow 
them.  She,  however,  ate  the  ashes  on  the  spot  and  at  once  her  belly 
swelled  up,  from  which  she  knew  that  she  had  conceived.  On  return- 
ing home,  Hevi  Ghand,  her  husband,  seeing  hei  belly  swollen,  said 
You  have  brought  a bastard  from  the  Jogis  or  Gosmns. " She 
remained  silent,  and  vexed  at  her  reception  and  ordering  a bullock-cart 
started  for  her  parents'  home.  Now  her  father  was  Raja  Kripal  of 
Ajmer,  and  on  the  way  to  his  palace  the  oxen  stopped  and  refused  to  go 
on.  Then  a voice  came  from  her  womb  saying.—"'  Return  to  your  home 
or  I will  remain  unborn  12  years."  On  turning  the  cart  the  oxen  at 
once  started  off  towards  Garb  Dadtier  and  Bachila  resumed  her  place  in 
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the  palace.  In  due  time  her  son  was  born,  and  when  he  was  7 years 
old  his  father  abdicated  and  he  became  Rana.  A daughter  named  Gugeri 
was  also  born  to  Bachila.  Mundlikh'’s  birth  took  place  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Magh,  and  in  the  morning.  Bachila  had  a brother  whose 
name  was  Pithoria  (Prithwi  Raja). 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  Mundlikh'^s  betrothal,  and  this 
was  arranged  through  a Brahman,  with  Surjila,  the  daughter  of  the  Raja 
of  Bangala.  Now  Surjila  had  already  been  betrothed  to  Basak  Nag, 
king  of  the  N%s.  In  due  time  Mundlikh  set  out  for  Gaur  Bangala 
with  a large  retinue  to  celebrate  his  nuptials.  In  his  train  were  52 
Birs,  including  Kailu  Bir,  his  Kotwal,  and  Hanuman  Bir  with  an  army 
of  9 lakhs  of  men.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  they  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  a river,  and  great  deal  of  smoke  was  observed  on  the  other 
side  indicating  another  large  encampment.  Thereupon  Mundlikh  called 
for  a Bir  to  cross  and  ascertain  the  reason  for  such  a gathering.  Kailu 
' Bir  volunteered  for  this  duty.  Mounting  his  steed  Aganduariya  he 
struck  it  once,  and  at  one  bound  was  transported  across  the  river. 
Dismounting  Kailu  left  his  horse  in  concealment  and  assuming  the 
disguise  of  a Brahman,  with  a book  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the  encamp- 
ment, and  encountered  the  principal  ofiicer.  On  enquiry  he  was  told 
that  Basak  Nag  on  hearing  of  MundlikVs  betrothal  had  come  with  an 
immense  army  to  contest  his  claim  to  Surjila,  who  had  in  the  first 
instance  been  betrothed  to  himself.  Kalihar  said  to  Kailu  Bir  : He 

will  destroy  Mundlikh^s  army,  and  first  of  all  Kailu  Bir,  his  hotiodl^ 
shall  be  killed.  On  this  Kailu^s  anger  was  kindled,  but  pretending 
to  help  he  said : Conceal  yourselves  in  the  tall  grass  and  attack 

Mundlikh^s  army  as  it  marches  past.  This  they  did,  and  then  Kailu 
thro  wins*  off  his  disg’uise  mounted  his  horse,  which  came  running 
towards  him.  He  struck  it  once  and  it  pranced  and  reared.  At  the 
second  stroke  sparks  came  from  its  hoofs  and  set  fire  to  the  grass  in 
which  the  Nag  army  was  concealed  and  all  were  completely  destroyed. 
At  the  third  stroke  he  was  transported  across  the  river  into  Mundlikh^ s 
camp  where  he  related  all  that  had  happened. 

The  wedding  party  then  went  on  to  Bangala  and  on  arriving  at 
Gaur  Mundlikh  was  met  by  a sorceress  sent  by  Surjila  to  cast  a spell 
over  them  so  that  the  Rana  might  not  wish  to  return  to  Garh  Dadner 
(the  reason  of  this  presumably  was  that  Surjila  did  not  wish  to  leave 
her  home) . The  sorceress  cast  a garland  of  beautiful  flowers  round 
Mundlikh^s  neck  so  as  to  work  the  enchantment : but  Hanuman  Bir  — 
who  alone  seems  to  have  understood  the  real  object — gave  a cry  and  the 
garland  snapped  and  fell  off.  This  was  done  thrice,  and  on  the  third 
occasion  not  only  did  the  garland  break  but  the  sorceresses  nether 
garment  became  loose,  leaving  her  naked.  She  complained  bitterly  to 
Mundlikh  at  being  thus  pub  to  shame,  and  Hanuman  was  reproved  for 
acting  like  a monkey.  At  this  Hanuman-  took  offence  and  said  he 
would  return  to  Garh  Dadner,  but  that  it  would  be  the  worse  for 
Mundlikh  who  would  have  to  remain*  in  Bangala  for  12  years. 
Hanuman  then  departed  and  Mundlikh  entered  the  palace,  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  and  a spell  cast  on  him  and  hii 
company.  Mundlikh  was  overcome  by  love  of  his  wife  and  became 
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indifferent  to  everything*,  while  his.  followers  being  also  under  a spell 
were  led  away  and  distributed  as  servants  etc.  all  through  Bangala,  and 
there  they  remained  for  years. 

While  Mundlikh  and  his  army  were  thus  held  in  bondage  great 
distress  befell  Garh  Dadner.  His  cousins,  Arjan  and  Surjan,  having 
been  born  through  the  efficacy  of  the  boon  granted  to  Bachila,  regarded 
themselves  as  in  a sense  Bachila'^s  sons,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a share 
in  the  kingdom  of  Dadner.  Just  then  too  a wonderful  calf  ^ called 
Panch  Kaliyani  was  born  in  Garh  Dadner.  This  they  wanted  to  possess, 
and  hearing  of  Mundhkh^s  absence  and  captivity  they  thought  it  a 
good  time  to  invade  the  country.  They  therefore  sent  to  invite 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  to  help  them  in  their  invasion,  and  he  came  with  a 
great  army.  All  the  military  leaders  and  fighting  men  being  absent 
with  Mundlikh  the  conquest  was  easily  effected  and  the  town  was 
captured  with  much  looting  and  great  slaughter  of  ih(j  inhabitauts. 
But  the  fort  or  palace,  in  which  were  Bachila  and  her  daughter, 
Gugeri,  still  held  out.  Looking  from  the  ramparts  Gugeri  saw  the 
town  in  ruins,  and  frantic  with  anguish  she  roamed  about  the  palace 
bewailing  their  lot  and  calling  Mundlikh.  Just  then  a letter  came 
from  Mahmud  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fort  and  promising  life 
and  safety  to  all  on  condition  that  Gugeri  became  a Muhammadan  and 
entered  his  harem,  otherwise  the  place  would  be  taken  by  assault  and 
all  would  be  massacred.  In  hm*  despair  Gugeri  went  from  room  to 
room  and  at  last  entered  Mundlilidi^B  chamber,  which  was  just  as  he  had 
left  it.  His  sword  in  the  scabbard  was  lying  on  the  bed  and  his 
pagri  lying  near.  Invoking  her  brother's  name  the  sword  came  to  her 
hand,  and  donning  his  imgri  she  ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened.  Then 
alone  and  single-handed  she  attacked  the  enemy  and  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter. 

On  her  return  to  the  fort  Gugeri  bethought  her  of  a friend  and 
champion  of  her  brother's  named  Ajia  Pal,  who  lived  on  his  estate 
not  far  away.  To  him  she  sent  a message,  imploring  him  to  seek  and 
bring  back  Mundlikh.  Ajia  Pal  had  for  some  time  been  practising 
and  in  his  dreams  had  seen  Mundlikh  fighting  without  a head. 
On  receiving  GugerPs  message  he  started  for  BaDgala,  accompanied  by 
5 Birs  among  whom  were  Narsingh  Bir  and  Kali  Bir  and  two  other 
Bits.  On  arriving  in  Gaur  they  went  from  door  to  door  as  mendicants, 
singing  the  songs  of  Garh  Dadner,  in  the  hope  that  Mundlikh  would 
hear  them.  He  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  spell,  and  never  left 
his  wife  or  the  palace.  One  day  singing  was  heard  in  the  palace  which 
excited  him.  Surjila  tried  to  soothe  him  into  apathy,  but  he  insisted 
on  seeing  the  singers,  and  at  once  recognised  Ajia  Pal.  The  spell  was 
now  broken,  and  on  hearing  of  the  disasters  at  Garh  Dadner  Mundlikh 
determined  to  return.  The  retinue  of  Bir 8 etc.  were  all  brought  out 
and  set  free,  and  accompanied  by  his  Rani,  Surjila,  Mundlikh  returned 
to  Dadner  and  resumed  his  place  as  Rana. 

Mundlikh  is  said  to  have  fought  many  battles,  some  say  13,  with 
the  Muhammadans,  and  carried  the  Guggiana  duhdi  to  Kabul.  In  the 
last  of  these  battles  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body  by  a chakra  or 

1 More  probably  ‘ foal.*  The  term  panch  Jcaliydni  is  applied  to  horses. 
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discus  which  came  from  above,  but  the  head  remained  in  position,  only 
the  line  of  the  cliaJcra  being*  visible,  hence  the  name  Mnndlikh,  from 
munda  head  and  neck  and  lihlia,  a line.  Seated  on  his  hoi'se  Nila-rath 
he  went  on  fig*hting*,  and  behind  him  was  Ajia  Pal,  who  matched  to 
see  what  would  happen,  having  recalled  the  dream  he  had  had  before 
starting  for  Bangala.  It  was  believed  that  if  the  head  I'onaained  in 
its  place  for  ghans  Mundlikh  would  survive,  and  2 gravis  had 
gone.  Just  then  four  kites  appeared  in  mid-air  saying  ‘‘  Behold  what 
wonderful  warfare  is  this  ! Mundlikh  is-  fighting  without  his  head. 
Hearing  these  words  Mundlikh  put  up  his  hand  to  his  pagri  and  looked 
back  towards  Ajia  Pal,  whereupon  his  head  lost  its  balance  and  rolled 
off  and  he  too  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
9th-  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  moon  in  BhMon,  and  during  that 
month  and  from  that  date  for  eight  days  his  shrddJia  is  observed  at 
his  shrine  every  year. 

An  addition  to  the  legend  is  that  Surjila  after  her  husband^s  death 
refused  to  put  off  her  jewellery  etc.  and  don  a widow^s  garb,  averring 
that  Mundlikh  was  alive  and  visited  her  every  night.  On  one  occasion 
Gugeri  was  allowed  to  stay  concealed  in  the  room  in  which  Surjila  was 
waiting,  and  at  midnight  a horsey's  tramp  was  heard  and  Gugga  dis- 
mounted and  came  into  the  rooms,  Gugeri  then  quickly  withdrew,  and 
on  reaching  the  court  found  the  horse  Nila  standing  waiting  for  his 
master.  Clasping  him  round  the  neck  she  remained  in  this  position  for 
some  distance  after  Mundlikh  had  I’emounted  and  ridden  off.  At  last 
he  detected  her  presence  and  told  her  that  having  been  seen  by  her  he 
could  not  come  again. 

The  above  version  of  the  Gugga  leg’end  is  current  in  the  Chamba 
hills,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  it  there  is  no  mention  of  Gugga 
having  become  a,  Muhammadan  or  of  his  having*  any  intercourse  with 
Muhammadans  : it  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  represent  the  older 
version  of  the  legend.  As  to  the  historical  facts  underlying  the  legends 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  by  Gugga  is  indicated  one  of  the  Rajput 
kings  of  the  time  of  Muhammad  of  Ghor.  The  mention  of  Rai  Pithor, 
or  Prithwi  Rdj4,  the  last  Hindu  Raja  of  Delhi,  makes  this  probable. 
He  reigned  from  A.  D.  1170  to  1193.  The  name  Mundlikh  was 
probably  a title  given  to  Rajput  warriors  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  wars  of  the  time.  There  were  five  Rajputs  who  bore  this  title 
among  the  Chudasama  princes  of  Girnar  in  Kathiawar,  the  first  of 
whom  joined  Bhima-deva  of  Gujrat  in  the  pursuit  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  in  A.  D.  1023. 

From  the  Chauhan  bards,  who  were  his  enemies,  we  learn  that 
Jaya  Chandra  Rathor,  the  last  Raja  of  Kanauj  (killed  in  A.  D.  1194), 
also  bore  this  title.  He  had  taken  a leading  part  in  the  wars  with 
the  Muhammadans,  whom  he  again  and  again  defeated,  or  drove  them 
back  across  the  Indus.  But  at  last  enraged  with  Prithwi  Raja  of 
Delhi  he  invited  Muhammad  of  Ghor  to  invade  the  Punjab,  with  the 
result  that  both  Delhi  and  Kanauj  were  overthrown  and  the  Muham- 
madans triumphed.  Jai  Chand  was  drowned  in  the  Ganges  in 
attempting  to  escape. 
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Tod^  says  that  Goga  or  Chuhan  Goga  was  son  of  Vacha  Edja  who 
acquired  renown  by  his  defence  of  his  realna  against  Mahmud^s  invasion. 
It  lay  on  the  Sutlej  and  its  capital  was  Chihera.  In  the  defence  of  it 
he  perished  with  his  45  sons  and  60  nephews.  Briggs  notes  "that  Behera 
(?  Bhera)  was  a town  in  (on)  the  Gara  (Sutlej)  often  mentioned  in  early 
history  : it  belonged  at  the  first  Moslem  invasion  to  Goga  Chaiihan.^ 

The  shrines  of  Gdga  are  called  mdri  and  it  seems  very  usual  for 
them  to  have  one  small  shrine  on  the  right  dedicated  to  Nar  Singh 
and  another  on  the  left  to  Goiakhn^h,  whose  disciple  Guga  was.  Nar 
Singh  was  Guga's  minister  or  diwdn.  But  in  some  cases  the  two 
subordinate  shrines  are  ascribed  to  Kali  Singh  and  Bhuri  Singh,  Nar 
Singh  being  a synonym  of  one  or  both  of  these.  In  a picture  on  a 
well  parapet  in  a Jat  village  Guga  appears  seated  on  a horse  and 
starting  for  the  Edgar,  while  his  mother  stands  in  front  trying  to  stop 
his  departure.  In  his  hands  he  holds  a long  staff,  hlidla,  as  a mark  of 
dignity  and  over  his  head  meet  the  hoods  of  two  snakes,  one  coiling 
round  the  staff.  His  standard,  cMarij  covered  with  peacock^s  feathers 
is  carried  about  from  house  to  house  in  Bhadon  by  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  Jogis  who  take  the  offerings  made  to  him,  though  some 
small  share  in  them  is  given  to  Chuhras.^ 

In  Karnal  and  Ambala  Jaur  Singh  is  also  worshipped  along  with 
Guga,  Nar  Singh,  and  the  two  snake  gods.  He  is  explained  to  be 
Jewar,  the  Raja  who  was  Guga^s  father,  but  the  name  may  be  derived 
from  jora,  twin,  as  Arjan  and  Surjan  are  also  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Jaur.^  A man  bitten  by  a snake  is  supposed  to  have  neglected 
Guga. 

By  listening  at  night  to  the  story  of  Guga  during  the  Diwali  a 
Hindu  prevents  snakes  from  entering  his  house. ^ 


The  following  table  gives  some  details  of  two  Guga  temples  in 
Kangra : — 


Name. 

Pujdri. 

Dates  of  fair-a. 

Ritual  etc. 

The  mandir  of  Guga  in  Saloh, 
Pilampnr  tTidna.  Guga  mani- 
fested himself  in  1899  S.,  and 
the  temple  was  founded  in  1900  S. 

Girth  ... 

Besides  small 

fairs  held  every 
Sunday,  a fair 
on  the  janam- 
ashtmi  in  Bha- 
don. 

The  temple  contains  im- 
ages of  Guga,  Gugri, 
and  Guru  Gorakhnath, 
each  3 feet  high  and 
mounted  on  a horse.  A 
hhog  of  water  and 
earth  is  distributed 
among  the  votaries. 

1 Rajasthan  II,  p.  4 47. 

2 Briggs’  Ferishta,  p.  Ixxii. 

3 P.  N.  Q.,  [.,  § 3.  Hauumau  and  Bhairon’s  shrines  are  occasionally  found  together 
on  one  side,  and  Gorakhnath’s  on  the  other  ; ihid,,  $ 212 

4 IJ.,  I,  § 8.  ; 

Klh.,  IV,  § 178. 
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Name. 

Fujdri. 

Dates  of  fairs. 

Ritual  etc. 

Mandir  Shibo  da  Than  in  Barmar, 
in  Kctla  thdna.  Some  500  years 
ago  Shibo,  a barber,  used  to  wor- 
ship Guga,  who,  pleased  with 
his  devotion,  directed  him  to 
build  a temple.  So  he  erected 
a mandir  in  which  was  enshrin- 
ed the  god^s  image.  Next  Guga 
conferred  on  him  power  to  cure 
snake-bite,  saying  that  whoever 
drank  the  water,  with  which  the 
image  had  been  washed,  would 
be  cured.  The  cure  is  instan- 
taneous. The  descendants  of 
Shibo  have  similar  powers. 

Barber  ... 

Each  Sunday  "in* 
S^wan. 

The  temple  contains  6 
stone  carvings  of  men 
on  horses,  height  rang- 
ing from  1 to  3 feet, 
and  11  stone  pindit 
whose  height  is  from 
1 to  2 inches.  The 
vin^i  of  Shiva  is  a foot 
high  and  the  carving 
of  a cow  2 feet. 

In  this  district  Gu^a  not  only  cures  snake-bite,  bnt  also  brings 
illness,  bestows  sons  and  good  fortune.  His  offerings  are  first-fruits, 
goats,  cakes  etc.  At  Than  Shibo  the  worship  of  Gug’a  appears  to  have 
been  displaced  by  that  of  Faba  Shibo  himself  for  the  fagfr  in  charge 
lays  the  sufferer  from^  snake-bite  in  the  shrine,  says  over  him  prayers 
in  the  name  of  Baba  Shibo  and  makes  him  drink  of  tlie  water  in  which 
the  idol  has  been  washed.  He  also  makes  him  eat  of  the  sacred  earth 
of  the  place  and  rubs  some  of  it  on  the  bite.  Pilgrims  also  take  awav 
some  of  this  earth  as  a protection.  ^ The  legend  also  varies  somewhat 
from  those  already  given.  The  Kajd^s  name  is  Deor^j  and  Kachla  bas 
a daughter  named  Gugri.  Guga  is  brought  up  with  the  foal  and 
taking  it  with  him  goes  to  woe  a beautiful  maiden  with  whom  he  lives, 
being  transformed  into  a sheep  by  day  and  visiting  her  by  night.  In 
his  absence  a pretender  arises  who  is  refused  admittance  by  a blind 
door  keeper  who  declares  that  on  Guga's  return  his  sight  will  be  restored. 
Hard  pressed  Gugri  sends  a Brahman  to  Bang^hal  to  fetch  Guga  and 
escaping  the  hands  of  sorcery  he  mounts  his  steed,  also  rejuvenated  by 
the  Brahman^s  aid,  and  arrives  home.  The  door-keeper's  sight  is  restored 
and  Gdga  and  Gugri  perform  prodigies  of  value,  the  former  fighting 
even  after  he  has  lost  his  head.  He  is  venerated  as  a god,  always 
represented  on  horse-back,  and  his  temples  are  curious  sheds  not  seen  else- 
where.2 

^ In  Rohtak  Guga  s shrine  is  distinguished  by  its  square  shape  with 
minarets  and  domed  roof  and  is  always  known  as  a ttinti  and  not  as 
a Monday  is  his  day,  the  9th  his  date,  and  Bhddon  9th  the 

special  festival.  It  is  generally  the  lower  castes  who  worship  the  Guga 
Pii.  Bice  cooked  in  milk  and  flour  and  g%ir  cakes  rre prepared  and  given 
to  a few  invited  friends  or  to  a Jogl.  The  most  typical  shrine  in  this 
d^trict  IS  that  at  Gubhana,  erected  by  a Loh^r  whose  family  takes  the 
offerings.  Inside  the  mwii  is  a tomb  and  on  the  wall  a fine  I'as  telief 
of  the  Pir  on  horseback,  lance  in  hand.  Inside  the  courtyard  is  a little 
‘ P.  N.  Q.,  IT,  § 120. 

ndth-  Gazetteer,  1904,  pp.  102-8.  Gurukndth  on  p.  102  should  ckaxly  be  Gorelh- 
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than  fertile  worship  of  Ndrsingrh,  one  of  the  PiVs  followers,  and  out- 
side the  wall  a socket  for  the  reception  of  a bamboo  with  peacock's 
feathers  on  the  top.  At  Babrah  one  Sheo  Lai,  Bajput,  has  lately  ful- 
filled a vow  for  a son  bestowed  in  his  old  acre  and  Vjuilt  a shrine  to  Gug'a 
Pir,  facing*  of  course  the  east,  with  a shrine  to  Gorakhndth  facing  east, 
and  one  to  N^isingh  Lds  (52c)  west  towards  the  Bagar. 

In  Gurgaon  fairs  to  Guga  are  held  at  many  places,  generally  if  not 
invariably  on  Bhddon  hadi  9th.  His  temple  often  consists  of  nothing 
hut  a mnndh  or  platform  which  Is  said  to  cover  a grave.  The  pu}nri 
may  be  a Brahman  who  lights  a lamp  daily  at  the  temple  or  a Jogi  who 
does  the  same.  Offerings  consist  of  grain  or,  at  the  fair,  of  patdf^kas 
and  purns.  At  Tslampur  the  temple  is  a building  erected  by  a Brahman 
whose  house  kept  falling  down  as  fast  as  he  built  it  until  Guga  possessed 
him  and  bade  him  first  erect  the  temple  and  then  make  his  own  house. 
These  temples  to  Guga  contain  no  images. 

But  in  Ludhiana  at  Ralkot,  where  there  is  a to  Guga.  a great 

fair  is  held  on  last  day  but  one  ian^nt  chaudas)  ol  Bh4don.  This  fair, 
however,  is  said  to  he  really  held  in  honour  of  Guga's  cousins.  North  of 
the  town  lies  a tank,  called  Ratloana,  at  which  ever  since  its  foundation 
a mud  hill  has  been  built  on  that  date  and  Guga  worshipped— owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  fact  that  a grove  full  of  serpents  existed  there.  The  temple 
was  built  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  for  recovery  from  fever.  Once  a snake 
appeared  on  the  mud  hill  and  at  the  same  time  a,  girl  was  possessed  by 
Guga  and  exhorted  the  people  to  build  him  a temple.  Its  pujdris  are 
Brahmans  who  take  the  offerings.  But  the  temple  fell  into  ruins  and 
the  fair  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  at  Chhapar.  The  latter,  also  called 
the  Sudlakhan  fair,  is  also  held  on  the  amnt  cliaudas  or  14th  Bh4don 
Shdi,  At  a pond  near  the  mdri  people  scoop  out  earth  7 times. 
Cattle  are  brought  to  be  blessed  and  kept  for  a night  at  the  shrine^ 
as  a protection  against  snakes.  Snake-bite  can  also  be  cured  by 
laying  the  patient  beside  the  shrine.  The  offerings  in  cash  (about  Rs.  800 
a year)  go  to  the  Brahman  managers  of  the  shrine,  but  Mirasis  and 
Ciiuhrds  take  all  edibles  offered  by  Muhammadans  and  Hindus  respec- 
tively. 

A very  Interesting  explanation^  of  Guga  s origin  makes  him  tlie 
o-od  of  an  ancient  creed  reduced  to  the  position  of  a godling  subordinate  to 
Vishnu.  A gana  (DwarapHa)  of  Maha  Lakshmi  was  embodied  as 

g Said  to  be  derived  from  Pers.  mdr,  snake. 

3 Called  ehauTci  lharwdnd.  ^ , .r,  . 11  -i. 

By  Pandit  Hem  Bah  Government  High  School,  Jhelum,  who  also  writes 

**  Polk-ef  ym^logy  makes  Giiga  a compound  of  gu  (earth)  and  ga  (to  go),  and  sajs  he 

was  converted  into  gum  and  reappeared  as  a man  with  the  power  of  converting  himself 

into  any  shapes  When  his  wife  saw  that  his  eyes  did  not  nove,  she  asked  him  Ins  caste 
and  then  he  disappeared.  Some  people  fast  in  memory  of  different  forms  of  Guga  and 
consider  the  anant  chaudas  and  ndgpanchmi  holy.’’  This^may  explain  why  the  day  after 
the  ianamashtmi  Hindus  of  Pind  Badan  Khan  tie  a yellow  thread  on  their  right  leg  and 
during  Sdwan  fast  for  one  day  in  honour  o^  Guga.  In  the  rainy  season  Hindu  women  m 
Jhang'  prepare  chdri,  grated  bread  mixed  with  sugar  and  butter,  fill  a dish  with  it  and, 
putting  some  gnr  thereon,  go  to  the  Chenab  On  an  oM  her,  ( ^unihe  ^ulgar^s)  h^l,h 
on  its  hank  they  sprinkle  water  and  place  some  churi  and  raw  thread  at  its  roots  with  the 
followmg  incantation : Oh  Gdga,  king  of  serpents,  enter  not  our  homes  nor  come  near 

our  beds  ” When  they  go  home  they  take  with  them  a cup  of  water  and  sprinkle  it  over 
their  children  and  others  of  the  family  who  come  in  contact  with  them, 
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(the  gum  oE  a tree)^  and  reappeared  a^  Shesh  Nig  by  the  auspiciouf? 
glances  of  Gorakhnath,  who  is  known  to  have  the  power  of  controlling 
Guga.  Guga  is  believed  to  g.iard  hidden  treasures.  People  sometimes 
offer  milk  and  sliirhat  whei  he  appears  at  their  houses  as  he  is  believed 
to  dwell  in  the  sea  oE  milk  so  when  he  thinks  that  Vishnu,  Lord  of  the 
Khir  Samundar,  approaches  he  quits  the  place.  He  is  known  by  nine 
names: — Anant,  Wasuki,  Shesh,  Padm,  Nabh,  Kambal,  Shankhpal, 
Dhara trash  tar,  Takhi  and  Kali. 

Some  believe  that  he  who  recites  these  names  morning  and  evening 
is  immune  from  snake-bite  and  prospers  wherever  he  goes. 

The  classical  story  ot  Shesh  Nag  is  welLknown,  but  it  is  strange  to 
learn  that  Guga  in  the  Satyug,  Lachhman  in  the  Treta,  Baldeva  in  the 
Dwapur  and  Gorakhnath  in  the  Kalyug  are  all  forms  of  the  same  god. 
This  accords  with  Dr.  VogePs  suggestion  that  Baladeva  was  developed 
from  a Naga.  The  Bhagaratas,  like  the  Buddhists  before  them,  sought 
to  adapt  the  popular  worship  of  the  Nag  as  to  their  new  religion.^ 

Sir  Kichard  Temple  regards  Gugga  as  a Rajput  hero  who  stemmed 
the  invasions  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and  died,  like  a true  Rajput,  in 
defence  of  his  country,  but  by  the  strange  irony  of  fate  he  is  now  a 
saint,  worshipped  by  all  the  lower  castes,  and  is  as  much  Musalman  as 
Hindu.  About  Kangra  there  are  many  small  shrines  in  his  honour, 
and  the  custom  is,  on  the  fulfilment  of  any  vow  made  to  him,  for  the 
maker  thereof  to  collect  as  many  people  as  he  or  she  can  afford,  for  a 
small  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  where  the  party  is  entertained  for  some 
days.  Such  women  as  are  in  searcli  of  a holiday  frequently  make  use 
of  this  custom  to  get  one  ; witness  the  following  : — 

Come,  let  us  make  a little  pilgrimage  to  Gugga : 

Come,  let  us  make  a little  pilgrimage  to  Gugga, 

Sitting  by  the  roadside  and  meeting  half  the  nation 

Let  us  sootli  our  hearts  with  a little  conversation. 

Come,  let  us  make  a little  pilgrimage  to  Gugga.^’^ 

The  Jain  version  op  GtJOA, 

In  the  time  of  Nandibraham  who  reigned  2181  years  ago  Cband* 
kosia,  a huge  venomous  snake,  lived  in  a forest  near  Kankhal.  What' 
soever  he  looked  at  was  burnt  to  asbes  so  that  not  even  a straw  was  to 
be  seen  within  12  miles  of  his  hole,  and  no  passer-by  escaped  with  his 
life.  When  the  2Ith  Autar  Mahabir  Swami  turned  mendicant,  he 
passed  by  Chandkosia’s  hole  disregarding  all  warnings,  and  though  the 
serpent  bit  his  foot  thrice  he  was  not  injured.  Mahabir  asked  him:  — 
What  excuse  will  you  give  to  God  for  your  ruthless  deeds  Chand- 
kosia  on  this  repeated  and  drawing  his  head  into  his  hole  only  exposed 
the  rest  of  his  body  so  that  the  way  should  be  safe  for  travellers. 
Thenceforth  he  was  regarded  as  a suake*god  and  wayfarers  and  milkwo- 
men sprinkled  ghiy  milk,  oilseeds,  rice  and  lassi  (watered  milk)  when  they 

1 A.  S.  R.,  190  8-19,  p.  162. 

* S.  C.  R.,  Vii,  pp.  428-9. 
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passed  that  way.  The  ants  too  assembled  and  wounded  his  whole  body, 
but  the  serpent  did  not  even  turn  on  his  side  lest  they  might  be  crushed. 
He  now  became  known  as  Guga. 

According  to  the  Sri  Mat  Bhdgwat  the  rishi  Kapp  had  two  wives, 
. Kadro  and  Benta.  Kadro  g ive  birth  to  a snake  and  Benta  to  a (jarur 
which  is  the  vehicle  of  Bhagwan.  The  snake,  who  could  transform 
himself  into  a man  at  will,  was  called  Guga.  J^o  Hindus  regard  both 
the  garUr  and  snake  as  sacred. 
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Veneration  or  the  homestead  and  ancestors.  — The  earth  (Prithi) 
is  a common  object  of  worship  in  the  south-east  of  the  province  ; but 
it  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  Bhumia^  or  the  g*od  of  the  homestead, 
whose  shrine  in  the  village  consists  either  of  a small  building  with  a 
domed  roof  or  of  nothing  more  than  a masonry  platform.  This  deity 
is  more  especially  adored  at  the  return  of  a marriage  procession  to  the 
village.  A similar  deity  is  the  Khera  Deota,  or  Chauwand,  who  is  often 
confused  with  Bhumia,  but  who  is  said  to  be  the  wife  of  Bhumia  and 
has  sometimes  a shrine  in  a village  in  addition  to  that  of  Bhumia  and 
is  worshipped  on  Sunday  only.  In  the  centre  of  the  province  the  most 
conspicuous  object  of  worship  of  tliis  kind  among  the  peasants  is  the 
jafJiera  or  ancestral  mound  ; and  i\iQ  jathera  represents  either  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  the  village  or  the  common  ancestor  of  the  tribe  or  caste. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  jatheras  is  Kala  Mahar,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Sindhu  Jats,  who  has  peculiar  influence  over  cows,  and  to  whom 
the  first  milk  of  every  cow  is  offered.  The  place  of  the  j at  her  a is, 
however,  often  taken  by  the  tlieh  or  mound  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
original  village  of  the  tribe. 

The  four  deities  Suraj-Deota,^  Jamna  Jij  Dharti  21dtd  and  Khicdja 
Khizr  are  the  only  ones  to  whom  no  temjdes  are  built.  To  the  rest 
of  the  village  godlings  a small  brick  shrine  from  1 to  'I  feet  cube, 
with  a bulbous  head  and  perhaps  an  iron  spike  as  a fiuial,  is  erected,  and 
in  the  interior  lamps  are  burnt  and  offerings  placed.  It  never  contains 
idols,  which  are  found  only  in  the  temples  of  the  greater  gods.  The 
Hindu  shrine  must  always  face  the  east,  while  the  Musalman  shrine  is 
in  form  of  a grave  and  faces  the  south.  This  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
delicate  questions  In  one  village  a section  of  the  communitv  had 
become  Muhammadans.  The  shrine  of  the  common  ancestor  ueedeil 
rebuilding,  and  there  was  much  dispute  as  to  its  shape  and  aspect. 
They  solved  the  difficulty  by  building  a Musalnuui  grave  facing  south, 
and  over  it  a Hindu  shrine  facing  east.  In  another  village  an  imperial 
trooper  was  once  burnt  alive  by  the  shed  in  which  he  was  sleeping 
catching  fire,  and  it  was  thought  well  to  propitiate  him  by  a shrine,  or 
his  ghost  might  become  troublesome.  He  was  by  religion  a .Musalmau  ; 
but  he  had  been  burnt  and  not  buried,  which  seemed  to  make  him  a 
Hindu.  After  much  discussion  the  latter  opinion  prevailed,  and  a Hindu 
shrine  with  an  eastern  aspect  now  stands  to  his  memory.  The  most 
honoured  of  the  village  deities  proper  is  Bhumia  or  the  god  of  the  home- 
stead, often  called  Khera  (a  village) . The  erection  of  his  shrine  is  the 
first  formal  act  by  which  the  proposed  site  of  a new  village  is  consecrat- 
ed ; and  Avhere  two  villages  have  combined  their  homesteads  for  greater 
security  against  the  marauders  of  former  days,  the  people  of  the  one 
Avhich  moved  still  worship  at  the  Bhumia  of  the  deserted  site.  Bhumia 
is  worshipped  after  the  harvests,  at  marriages,  and  on  the  birth  of  a male 

’ The  son-god,  however,  ccrlaiuly  temples  in  India  in  jineiont.  times.  Tiiere 
was  one  at  Taxi  In : M-e//.  Survey  Reports,  II,  p.  114;  and  at  Mult  in  ; ibid. 
pp.  115  and  120.  Eariahiasays  the  Hindus  used  to  worship  the  Sun  and  Stars,  like 
the  Ee r.si an s,  until  King  Suraj  (.sm)  taught  them  idolatry  : Hriggs  Ferishta,  I.  p.  Ixviii. 
Hut  in  later  times  iiuigea  ot*  Surya  or  Adi tya  wore  rare ; .4.  N.  7C.,  XIII,  p.  l3S.  For  tlui 
aljseiico  ot  roofs  to  te'mplos  to  the  Sun,  aoo  infra  under  Is  ham,  hypjothral  shrines, 

A A 
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cbild,  and  BrahmaiiB  are  commonly  fed  in  his  name.  Women  often  take 
their  children  to  the  shrine  on  Sundays  ; and  the  first  milk  of  a cow  or 
buffalo  is  always  offered  there. 

The  above  paragraphs  are  reproduced  here  as  they  stand,  but  the 
present  writer’s  information  appears  to  justify  some  modifications  in  them. 
The  Bhumia  is  hardly  the  god  of  the  homestead.  He  is  the  godling  of 
the  village.  And  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  jathera  is  ever  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  the  village.  He  is  essentially  the  tribal  ancestor  or  at 
least  a prominent  member  of  the  tribe.  The  worship  of  the  jathera  is  a 
striking  feature  of  the  Jats’  religion,  though  it  is  not  suggested  that  it  is 
confined  to  them.  A full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II,  p 371, 
The  following  details  are  of  more  general  application  : — 

In  Gurgaon  the  Bhumia^  is  generally  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
village,  or  in  one  instance  at  least  the  Brahman  of  the  original  settlers. 
The  special  day  for  offerings  is  the  chaadas  or  1 Itli  of  the  month. 
Some  Bhumias  are  said  to  grant  their  votaries’  prayers,  and  to  punish 
those  who  offend  them.  Some  are  easy  and  good-tempered,  but  they 
are  neglected  in  comparison  with  those  who  are  revengeful  or  malignant. 
To  these  offerings  arc  often  made.  A somewhat  similar  local  deity  is 
Chan  wand,  or  Khera  deota.  Sometimes  described  as  the  wife  of  Bhumia, 
'other  villages  seem  to  place  her  or  him  in  his  place,  but  Clianwaiid  is 
worshipped  on  Sundays  and  his  shrine  is  often  found  in  ad  lition  to  that 
of  Bhumia  in  the  same  village.  ^ 

Among  the  minor  deities  of  the  village  in  llolitak  the  Bhaiyon  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  The  shrine  of  the  god  of  the  homestead  is 
built  at  the  first  foundation  of  a village,  two  or  three  bricks  often  being 
taken  from  the  Bhaiyon  of  the  parent  estate  to  secure  a continuity  of 
the  god’s  blessing.  It  is  placed  at  the  outside  of  the  village  though 
often  a village  as  it  expands  gradually  encircles  it.  A man  who  builds 
a fine  new  house,  especially  a two-storeyed  one,  will  sometimes  add  a 
second  storey  to  the  Bhaiyon,  as  at  Badli,  or  whitewash  it  or  build  a new 
subsidiary  shrine  to  the  god.  Every  Sunday  evenin^^  the  house- wives 
of  the  village,  Muhammadans  included,  sot  a lamp  in  the  shrine.  A 
little  milk  from  the  first  flow  of  a buffalo  will  be  offered  here,  and  the 
women  will  take  a few  reeds  of  the  (jandar  grass  and  sweep  the  shrine, 

^Blnunia  should,  by  his  name,  he  the  god  ofc‘ the  land  and  not  of  the  homestead.  But 
he  is  most  certainly  the  latter,  and  is  almost  as  often  called  Khera  as  Bhumia.  There  is 
also  a village  god  called  Khetrpal  or  the  held  nourisher,  and  also  known  as  Bhairon ; but 
he  is  not  often  found.  In  some  places  however  Khera  Devata  or  go Jling  of  the  village 
site  is  also  called  Chan  wand  and  alleged  to  he  the  wife  of  Bhumia  (Channing’s  Gurgaon 
Settlement  Report,  p.  31  j see  also  AX.s'jnr  Q-azetteer,  p.  70).  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
among  the  Gon  Is  and  Bhils  the  word  Bhumia  means  priest  or  medicine  man,  while  am  ong 
the  Korkus,  another  Kolian  tribe,  Bhdmka  stands  for  high  priest.  It  is  also  said  to  mean 
a village  bull  somewhere.  Bor  Kala  Mohar  see  p.  2S3  infra. 

* Chanwaud  appears  to  be  also  found  in  Siiiiu nr  unde l*  the  nime  of  Cn  iwlni.  The 
local  legend  current  in  that  State  runs  thus  ; — A girl  of  Manon,  a village  iii  SiL-nidr,  vv.is 
married  in  Keunthal  Ssate.  Returning  wlien  pregoant  t)  her  father’s  hDa»e  on  the 
occasion  of  some  festivity,  she  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour  while  crossing  the  Girl 
and  gave  birth  t)  two  serpents,  which  fell  into  the  stream.  For  some  hours  the  serpents 
remained  in  each  other’s  embrace  and  then  separated,  one  going  to  Tarhech,  in  Keouthal 
and  the  other  to  Dh(iila  Deothi  in  Slrmnr  where  it  died  shortly  afterwards . It  is  now 
worshipped  as  Chawind  deota,  and  a temple  was  erected  at  Deothi,  which  means  a ‘ place 
dedicated  to  a god,’  or  * the  abode  of  a god.’ 
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and  then  praying’  to  he  kept  clean  and  straight  as-  they  have  swept  the 
shrine,  will  fix  them  to  its  face  with  a lump  of  mud  or  cow-dung. 
Women  who  hope  for  a child  will  make  a vow  at  the  shrine,  and  if 
blessed  with  an  answer  to  the  prayer,  fulfil  the  vow.  At  Loharheri 
vows  for  success  in  law-suits  are  also  made  here.  The  Bhaiyon  is  the 
same  as  the  Bhiimian  or  Bhonpal  of  adjacent  districts.  Bhonpal  is  said 
to  have  been  a .Tat  whom  Ishar  could  not  make  into  a Brahman, 
but  to  whom  he  promised  that  he  should  be  w'orshipped  of  all  men. 

Each  villag’G  has  its  Panchpir  in  addition  to  its  Bhaiyon,  Often 
this  is  no  more  than  a mud  pillar  with  a fiag  on  the  top  or  similarly 
marked  spot,  and  gonerally  seems  to  be  near  a tank  or  un  ler  a jal  tree 
and  away  from  the  village,  but  at  Asauda  it  is  much  more  like  a 
Bhaiyon  in  appearance.  In  Naiabas  it  is  said  that  {\\e  firs man  to  die 
in  a village  after  its  foundation  becoines  Panchpir,  the  second  Bhaiyon. 
Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  worship  of  this  deity. 

In  Gurgaon  the  Saiyid-ka-than  or  Saiyad^s  place  is  to  the  Muham- 
madan village  what  Bhaiyon  is  to  the  Hindus,  but  Hindu  residents  in 
the  village  reverence  it,  just  as  Muhammadans  do  the  Bhaiyon.  Though 
built  in  the  form  of  a tomb  it  is  erected  whenever  a village  is  founde<h 

The  spirit  of  a Saiyid  like  that  of  a hhat  must  not  touch  the 
ground.  Sometimes  two  bricks  are  stuck  up  on  end  or  two  tent  pegs 
driven  into  the  ground  in  front  of  his  shrine  for  the  spirit  to  rest  on. 

In  Gurgaon  the  Bundela  is  a godling  who  is  only  worshipped  in 
times  of  sickness,  especially  cholera.  In  the  last  century  cholera  is  said 
to  have  broken  out  in  Lord  Hastings^  army  shortly  after  some  kine  had 
been  slaughtered  in  a gwove  Avhere  lie  the  ashes  of  Hardaul  Lila,  ^ a 
Bundelkhand  chief.'’^  The  epidemic  was  attributed  to  his  wrath,  and  his 
dominion  over  cholera  being  thus  established,  he  is  in  many  villages 
given  a small  shrine  and  prayed  to  avert  pestilence  when  it  visits  the 
village. 

Ancestor-worship  is  very  common  in  the  hills,  at  least  in  Chamba 
where  it  takes  several  beautiful  forms.  The  root-idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  living  acquire  pun  or  merit  by  enabling  the  dead  to  rejoin  their 
forefathers.  The  commonest  form  of  the  worship  is  the  placing^  of  a 
stone  or  board,  called  pzfrj  in  a small  hut  beside  a spring.  On  it  is  cut 
a rough  effigy  of  the  deceased.  This  Is  accompanied  by  certain  religious 
rites  and  a feast  to  friends.  Sometimes  the  board  has  a hole  in  it  with  a 
spout  for  the  water,  and  it  is  then  set  up  in  the  stream.  Other  forms  of 
this  worship  are  the  erection  of  wayside  seats  or  of  wooden  enclosures  in 
the  villages  for  the  elders,  bearing  in  each  case  a roughly  cut  effigy  of  the 
deceased.  One  of  the  commonest  forms,  especially  in  the  Chandrabh^ga 
valley,  is  the  erection  of  a d/iaji  or  monolith  near  a village,  with  a rough 
figure  of  the  deceased  cut  on  it,  and  a circular  stone  fixed  on  the  top. 
Many  such  stones  may  be  seen  near  villages.  Some  are  neatly  carved, 
but  as  a rule  they  are  very  crude.  Their  erection  is  accompanied  by 

'Sleeman  places  this  event  in  Bundelkhand  and  says  it  occurred  in  1817.  He  speaks  of 
H arddwal  L^la  as  the  new  god,  and  say  S that  his  temples  sprang  np^  as  far  as  Lahore : 
IRamlles,  I,  p.  210-11.  His  worship  is  common  in  the  United  Provinces  ; for  his  songs 
6CC  I,  N.  Q.,  V,,  § 468.  Ho  is  also  called  Hardaur  or  Harda  L41a  ; I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  f 798 
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relij^Ious  rites  and  foastiiij^  on  a great  scale,  iiivfjlvlng  liineli  ex.[>uiise. 
These  rites  are  repeated  from  time  to  time. 

This  custom  also  prevails  iu  Kulu,  Maiuli  ainl  Suket,  hut  is  res- 
tricted to  the  royal  families  of  those  states  and  regarded  as  an  exclusive 
privilege.  It  must  however  he  of  ancient  date,  for  it  is  found  in  one  at 
least  of  the  Rami  families  whose  ancestois  held  rule  in  Kulu  before  the 
Rajas  obtained  supreme  power.  Mr.  (j.  C.  L.  Howell  mentions  one 
such  family,  that  of  Nawani,  which  still  observes  this  custom  ; and 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  observed  by  this  family  when  in  indepen- 
dent possession  of  their  lands.  I have  not  seen  the  Kulu  and  Suket 
stones  which  are  said  to  be  near  the  respective  capitals  of  those  States. 
The  Mandi  monoliths  are  yirobably  the  most  ornate  of  any  in  the  hills. 
It  is  possible  that  such  monoliths  also  exist  in  Bilaspur  and  other  Hill 
States  of  the  Simla  group.  ^ 

Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  thus  described  the  Mandi  monoliths  : — 
The  sati  pillars  of  the  Mandi  Rajas  and  their  families  stand  in  a group 
on  a plot  of  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suketi  Nala,  a little  way 
outside  Mandi  town,  on  the  road  to  Suket.  Some  of  them  are  6 and  7 
feet  high,  and  all  are  carved  with  figures  of  the  Rajas  and  of  the  women 
who  became  sati  with  them.  Each  R4ja  is  represented  as  seated  above 
with  a row  of  rdiiis  or  queens,  also  seated,  immediately  below  : still 
lower  are  standing  figures  of  Jilnodsis  or  concubines  and  ralchdlis  or  slave 
girls.  The  inscription  records  the  name  of  the  Raja  and  the  date  of  his 
death,  as  also  the  number  of  queens,  concubines  and  slave  girls  who 
were  burnt  with  him.  The  monuments  are  valuable  for  chronological 
purposes  as  fixing  with  certainty  the  date  of  each  Rajahs  decease  and  the 
accession  of  his  successor  from  Hari  Sen  A.  D.  1637  down  to  the  present 
time.*'^  The  number  has  been  added  to  since  Cunningham'’s  visit,  though 
no  satis  have  taken  place  since  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  or  rather 
since  1846,  when  Mandi  came  under  British  control  after  the  First  Sikh 
War.  These  pillars  therefore  are  not  pure  sati  pillars,  but  are  rather  of 
the  nature  of  monoliths  in  memory  of  the  death  similar  to  those  of  Pangi, 
and  are  probably  consecrated  with  similar  rites.  At  Nagar  in  Kulu 
similar  monoliths  are  found  which  are  described  as  follows  by  Colonel 
Harcourt  in  Kooloo,  Lalioul  and  Spitif  page  357  : — There  is  a curious 
collection  of  what  resemble  tombstones  that  are  to  be  found  just  below 
Nagar  Castle.  They  are  inserted  into  the  ground  in  four  rows,  rising 
one  over  the  other  on  the  hillside  ; and  in  all  I have  counted  1 4 1 of 
these,  each  ornamented  with  rude  carvings  of  chiefs  of  Kulu,  their  wives 
and  concubines  being  portrayed  either  beside  them  or  in  lines  below. 
One  Raja  is  mounted  on  a horse,  and  holds  a sword  in  his  hand,  the 
animal  he  bestrides  being  covered  with  housings  just  as  might  be  a 
crusader^’s  charger.  A very  similar  figure  to  this  is  carved  in  wood  over 
the  porch  of  the  Dungri  temple.  The  report  is  that  these  stones  were 
placed  in  position  at  the  death  of  every  reigning  sovereign  of  Kulu,  the 
female  figures  being  the  effigies  of  such  wives  or  mistresses  who  may 
have  performed  sati  at  their  lord'^s  demise.  If  this  be  the  true  state  of 
the  case  then  the  human  sacrifices  must  have  been  very  great  in  some 
instances,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  40  and  50  female  figures  crowd- 

1 This  and  the  following  paragraph  are  by  Dr.  J,  Hutchison. 
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ing  iLe  crunibllDg  and  worn  surface  of  tie  stones.  At  tie  dcatli  of  tic 
late  Kai  Gyan  Singl,  tlic*  representative  of  a once  powerful  family,  lls 
servants  executed  a rude  effigy  of  lirn,  and  tlis  will  take  its  place  beside 
the  other  funeral  relics  of  his  ancestors.  The  Buddhist  wheel  appears  in 
several  of  the  stones,  but  the  people  about  Nagar  positively  declare  that 
none  of  these  rough  sculpturings  are  over  200  years'  of  age.  Here 
however  I think  they  are  mistaken  and  they  know  so  very  little  about 
the  history  of  their  own  country  that  anything  they  say  tlat  refers  to 
dates  must  be  received  with  great  caution.'^'’  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Colonel  Harconrt  was  right  in  believing  lhat  these  stones  date  back  to  a 
remote  past  and  are  the  sati  pillars  of  the  Kulu  Bajas.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  an  account  of  the  Suket  monoliths. 

In  the  Himalayas  is  to  be  found  a variety  of  slirines  and  heaps  of 
stones  erected  by  the  road-side  in  fields  and  on  the  mountain  passes. 
Their  purposes  are  as  varied  as  their  structures.  First  of  importance 
are  those  erected  in  honour  of  the  dead,  and  the  memorial  tablets  placed 
by  the  side  of  a stream  or  fountain  have  proved  of  considerable  archaeo- 
logical value  owing  to  the  inscrijitions  on  them.  In  the  Simla  Hills 
inscriptions  are  rare  and  the  memorials  jire  usually  in  the  form  of  small 
slabs  of  slate  or  stone  on  which  the  figure  of  the  deceased  is  rigidly 
carved.  The  rites  which  attend  their  erection  vaiy.  Thus  the  soul  of 
a man  who  has  died  away  from  home  or  been  killed  by  accident  without 
administration  of  the  last  rites  will  require  elaborate  ceremonies  to  la}' 
it  at  rest  and  many,  but  not  all,  the  memorial  stones  commemorate  such 
a death.  The  ideas  underlying  them  appear  to  be  twofold.  In  the  first 
place  when  the  tablet  is  merely  attached  to  a cistern  or  well  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  seems  to  acquire  merit  from  the  act  of  charity  performed 
by  the  dead  man^s  descendants.  Secondly  it  is  believed  that  the  s]urlt 
by  being  provided  with  a resting  place  on  the  edge  of  a spring  will  he 
able  to  quench  its  thirst  w henever  it  wu’shes.  The  attributes  assigned 
to  serpents  as  creators  and  protectors  of  springs  suggest  that  the  selec- 
tion of  a spring  as  the  site  for  a memorial  tablet  may  be  connected  with 
Nag  worship.  But  in  the  Simla  FTills  at  any  rate  the  Nags  are  not 
now  propitiated  generally  in  ccnnection  with  funeral  rites.  Nor  is  it 
believed  in  these  hills  that  snakes  which  visit  houses  aie  the  incarnations 
of  former  members  of  the  family.  The  snake^s  incarnation  is  only 
assigned  to  the  exceptional  case  of  a miser  who  during  his  life-time  had 
buried  treasure  and  returns  to  it  as  a serpent  to  guard  it  after  death. 
This  idea  is  of  course  not  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas.  In  the  Simla 
Hills  the  peasant  cares  little  for  the  living  reptile  beyond  drawing 
omens  from  its  appearances.  If  for  instance  a snake  crosses  his  path 
and  goes  down-hill  the  omen  is  auspicious,  but  if  it  goes  uphill  the 
reverse.  Should  a poisonous  snake  enter  his  house  it  is  w’clcomed  as  a 
harbinger  of  good  fortune  but  if  it  is  killed  inside  it,  its  body  must  be 
taken  out  through  the  window  and  not  by  the  door. 

Some  ghosts  are  more  persistent  than  others  in  frequenting  their 
former  haunts.  Such  for  instance  are  the  souls  of  men  wdio  have  died 
without  a son  and  whose  property  has  gone  to  collaterals  or  strangers. 
The  heirs  anticipating  trouble  will  often  build  a shrine  in  a held  close  to 
tho  village  where  the  deceased  was  wont  to  walk  and  look  upon  his  crops. 
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I'liese  slirlnee  are  nii))retentious  structures  with  low  walls  of  stones  piled 
one  upon  another  and  slo])ing-  roofs  of  slates,  'Ilioy  are  open  in  front 
and  a small  recess  is  left  in  one  of  the  wnlls  in  wliicli  earthen  lamps  are 
lighted  at  each  full  moon  by  pious  or  timid  heirs.  Similar  are  the 
buildings  often  seen  in  fields  at  a distance  from  tlie  village,  but  these 
are  usually  involuntary  memorials  to  departed  spirits  extorted  from 
reluctant  peasants  by  a kind  of  spiritual  blackmail.  Tt  sometimes 
happens  that  a man  marries  a second  wife  during  the  life-time  of  the 
first  without  obtaining  her  permission  and  the  latter  in  a fit  of  jealousy 
takes  poison  or  throws  herself  down  a precipice.  Then  soon  after^  her 
death  the  husband  becomes  ill  Avith  boils  or  other  painful^  eruptions, 
proving  beyond  doubt  that  a malignant  spirit  has  taken  up  its  abode  in 
his  body.  Brahmans  have  many  means  of  searching  out  a mischief- 
making spirit  of  this  kind  and  the  following  may  be  recommended  for 
its  simplicity.  The  peasant  chooses  a boy  and  girl  both  too  young 
to  be  tutored  by  the  Brahman  who  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  ceremony 
of  exorcism.  They  are  taken  to  the  peasants  house  and  there  squat  on 
the  floor,  each  being  covered  with  a sheet.  The  Brahman  brings  with 
him  a brazen  vessel  in  which  he  puts  a coin  or  two  and  on  top  of  which 
he  places  a metal  cover.  On  this  improvised  drum  he  beats  continously 
with  a stick  whilst  he  drones  his  incantations.  Soihetiines  this  goes  on 
for  hours  before  the  boy  or  girl  manifests  any  sign,^  but  as  a rule  one 
or  the  other  is  soon  seized  with  trembling,  an  indication  that  .the 
desired  spirit  has  appeared  and  assumed  possession.  ^ If  the  boy 
trembles  first  the  ghost  is  certainly  a male,  but  if  the  girl  is  first  affect- 
ed it  must  be  a female  spirit.  When  questioned  the  medium  reveals  the 
identity  of  the  possessor,  which  usually  turns  out  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
suicide.  A process  of  barter  ensues  in  which  the  injured  wife  details 
the  deeds  of  expiation  necessary  to  appease  the  spirit  whilst  the  husband 
bargains  for  terms  less  onerous  to  himself.  ^ The  matter  ends  in  a com- 
promise. The  husband  vows  to  build  a shrine  to  house  the  spirit  and 
to  make  offerings  there  on  certain  days  in  every  month.  He  may  also 
promise  to  dedicate  a field  to  her  and  hence  these  ghostly  dwelling- 
places  are  often  situated  in  barren  strips  of  land  because  no  plough  may 
be  used  on  a field  so  consecrated.  When  the  shrine  stands  on  uncul- 
tivated land  a piece  of 'quartz  may  glisten  from  its  roof  or  one  of  its 
walls  may  be  painted  white.  Such  a building  serves  a double  purpose. 
Not  only  is  the  unsubstantial  spirit  kept  from  inconvenient  roaming,  but 
the  gleam  of  white  also  attracts  the  envious  glances  of  passers-by  and  so 
saves  the  crops  from  being  withered  up.  (Condensed  from  the  Pioneer  of 
16th  August  1913.) 

Ancestor- worship  also  takes  the  form  of  building  a bridge  over  a stream 
in  the  deceased^s  name,  or  making  a new  road,  or  improving  an  old  one, 
or  by  cutting  steps  in  the  rock.^  In  each  case  the  rough  outline  of  a 
foot  or  a pail” of  feet  is  carved  near  the  spot  to  show  that  the  work  was  a 
memorial  act.  In  former  times  the  worship  took  the  form  of  erecting  a 
panihdr  or  cistern.  In  its  simplest  form  this  consisted  of  a slab  with  a 
rough  figure  of  the  deceased  carved  on  it  and  a hole  in  the  lower  part, 
with  a spout,  through  which  the  stream  flowed.  The  board  above  des- 

1 See  the  Antiquities  of  Chamla,  I,  fig.  8 on  p.  21  for;an  illnstratiou  of  such  steps. 
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crlbed  is  clearly  a degenerate  modern  form  of  tliese  cisterns.  Sometimes 
the  slab  was  oE  large  size  and  covered  with  beautiful  carvings,  but  for  a 
description  of  these  reference  must  be  made  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  work.i  That 
writer  describes  their  purpose.  Their  erection  was  regarded  less  as  a 
work  of  public  utility  than  as  an  act  of  merit  designed  to  secure  future 
bliss  to  the  founder  and  his  relatives.  The  deceased,  either  wife  or 
husband,  for  whose  sake  the  stone  was  set  up,  is  often  named  in  the  in- 
scriptions. The  slab  itself  is  invariably  designated  Varuna-deva,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  Varuna,  patron  of  the  waters,  is  usually  carved  on  it. 
This  name  is  no  longer  remembered.  Such  stones  are  called  naun  in 
Pangi,  naiir  in  Lahul  and  paMydir  or  ^ fountain  ^ in  the  Ravi  valley. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  in  Sirmur,  where  the  cult  of  the  dead  is  some- 
times flue  to  a fear  of  their  ill-will.  Thus  in  the  Pachhad  and  Rainka 
tahsils  of  that  State  when  an  old  man  is  not  cared  for  and  dies 
aggrieved  at  the  hands  of  his  descendants,  his  pcipra  or  curse^  is  usually 
supposed  to  cling  to  the  family.  Whenever  subsequently  there  is 
illness  in  the  family,  or  any  other  calamity  visits  it,  the  family  Brahman 
is  consulted  and  he  declares  the  cause.  If  the  cause  is  found  to  be 
the  displeasure  of  the  deceased,  his  image  is  put  in  the  house  and 
worshipped.  If  the  curse  affects  a held,  a portion  of  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  deceased.  If  this  worship  is  discontinued,  leprosy,  violent  death, 
an  epidemic  or  other  similar  calamities  overtake  the  .family.  Its  cattle 
do  not  give  milk  or  they  die,  or  children  are  not  born  in  the  house. 
Indeed  the  pdpra  appears  to  be  actually  personilied  as  a ghost  which 
causes  barrenness  or  disease,  and  if  any  one  is  thus  atilicted  a Bhat 
is  consulted,  and  he  makes  an  astrological  calculation  with  dice  thrown 
on  a board  [sdnchi).  There  the  sufferer  summons  all  the  members 
of  the  family,  who  sound  a tray  [thdli)  at  night,  saying  ^ 0 pip 
Jcisi  upar  utar  ^ O soul  descend  on  some  one,^  and  (though 

not  before  the  third  or  fourtli  day)  the  pdpra  or  imp  takes  possession 
of  a child,  who  begins  to  nod  its  head,  and  when  questioned  explains 
whose  ghost  the  pdpra  is,  and  shows  that  the  patient^s  allliction 
is  due  to  some  injury  done  by  him  or  his  forefather  to  the  ghost,  and 
that  its  wrongs  must  be  redressed  or  a certain  house  or  [)lace  given  up 
to  a certain  person  or  abandoned.  The  patient  acts  as  thus  directed. 
The  costliness  of  ancestor-worship  is  illustrated  by  the  cult  of  Palu 
in  Sirmur.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  tho  Ilambi  Kanets  of  Habon  and 
other  villages,  and  is  worsliipped  at  Palu  witli  great  pomp.  His 
image,  which  is  of  metal,  is  richly  ornamented. 

The  spirits  of  yoaiKj  men  who  die  childless  are  also  supposed  to 
haunt  the  village  in  (xurgaon,  as  are  those  of  any  man  who  dies  dis- 
contented and  unwilling*  to  leave  his  liome.  Such  spirits  are  termed 
pita,  ^ father,^  euphemistically,  but  they  generally  bear  the  character 
of  being  vindictive  and  require  much  attention.  A little  shrine,  very 
much  like  a chiilka  or  lire-|)lace,  is  generally  constructed  in  their  honour 
i ear  a tahk  and  at  it  offering’s  are  made.  Sometimes  a pita  descends  on 
a |)orson  and  he  then  be(^omes  inspired,  sh:ik(^s  Ills  head,  rolls  his  (‘yes 

' Op.  cit.,  pp.  29-35. 

Lit.  ‘ ain.^ 

^ Pdp  is  of  course  ‘ sin.’  PJprd  would  appear  to  be  a dimiimtivti. 
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and  reveals  tlie  ijita^s  will.  This  is  called  hlielan  or  playing,  as  in  the 
Himalayas.  Occasionally  too  a Brahman  can  interpret  a pita^s  will.^ 

In  Chamba  a person^  dying  childless  is  believed  to  become  a hliub  or 
autar^  and  to  harass  his  surviving  relations  unless  appeased.  For  this 
purpose  2^  j antra  is  worn  by  adults,  consisting  of  a small  case  of  silver 
or  copper  containing  a scroll  supplied  by  a Brahman.  An  aatar  necklet 
of  silver,  with  a human  figure  cut  on  it,  is  also  commonly  worn.  An- 
other form  is  the  ndd^  of  silver  or  copper,  and  shaped  like  an  hour- 
glass. An  autar  must  also  be  propitiated  by  a*  goat-sacrifice,  and  the 
deceased'^s  clothes  are  worn  for  a time  by  a member  of  the  family  : a 
soap-nut  kernel  is  also  worn  hanging  from  a string  round  the  neck. 

The  Bhabras  have  a custom  which,  to  judge  from  many  parallels,  is 
a relic  of  ancestor-worship.  Many  of  them  will  not  marry  a son  until  he 
has  been  taken  to  the  tomb  of  Baba  Gajju,  a progenitor  of  the  Bar 
Bhabras,  at  Pipnakh  in  Gujranwala,  and  gone  round  the  tomb  by  way  of 
adoration.^ 

The  woiiSHiP  oe  the  sainted  dead. — The  ivorship  of  the  dead 
is  universal,  and  they  again  may  be  divided  into  the  sainted  and  the 
malevolent  dead.  First  among  the  sainted  dead  are  the  pitr  or  ^ ancestors."’ 
Tiny  shrines  to  these  will  be  found  all  over  the  fields,  while  there  will 
often  be  a larger  one  to  the  common  ancestor  of  the  clan.  Villagers 
who  have  migrated  will  periodically  make  long  pilgrimages  to  worship 
at  the  original  shrine  of  their  ancestor  j or,  if  the  distance  is  too  great, 
will  bring  away  a brick  from  the  original  shrine,  and  use  it  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a new  local  shrine  which  will  answer  all  purposes.  In  the 
Punjab  proper  these  larger  shrines  are  called  jatJier,^  or  ‘ ancestor,^ 
but  in  the  Dehli  Territory  the  sati  takes  their  place  in  every  respect 
and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  a widow  was  burnt  with  her 
husband^s  corj^se.  The  15th  of  the  month  is  sacred  to  th.Q  pitr^  and  on 
that  day  the  cattle  do  no  work  and  Brahmans  are  fed.  But  besides 
this  veneration  of  ancestors,  saints  of  widespread  renown  occupy  a very 
important  place  in  the  worship  of  the  peasantry.  No  one  of  them  is, 
I believe,  malevolent,  and  in  a way  their  good  nature  is  rewarded  by  a 
certain  loss  of  respect.  Guga  beta  na  deg  a,  tan-  huclili  na  chJiin  lega  — 
If  Guga  doesiiT  give  me  a son,  at  least  he  will  take  nothing  away 
from  me."’^  They  are  generally  Muhammadan,  but  are  worshipped  by 
Hindus  and  Musalmans  alike  with  the  most  absolute  impartiality. 
There  are  three  saints  who  are  pre-eminently  great  in  the  Punjab, 

‘ Gui'gaon  Gazetteer,  p,  67,  cj.  p.  69. 

2 Doubtless  a male  is  meant ; Chamba  Gazetteer,  1901-,  p.  195.  See  also  Vol.  II,  p.  270, 
infra. 

3 Fr.  apidara,  soilless. 

* P.  N,  Q.,  Ill,  § 89.  Xo  mention  of  the  Bar  Bhabras  will  be  found  in  Vol. 
II,  pp.  80-82.  Pipnakh  lias  a curious  legend.  Its  Raja  is  said  to  have  been  Pilp^l,  the 
Chamial  (Rajput  ?),  whose  daughter  Ldnan  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Salbahau  of  Sialkot. 
When  Pilpa  refused  the  match  his  city  was  destroyed,  and  it  has  been  called  Pipnakh  ever 
since.  Pilpa  appears  to  be  Pipa,  the  Bhagat, 

5 Jathera  is  clearly  derived  iv'ova  jeth,  an  elder,  especially  a husband’s  elder  brother  and 
the  phrase  means  ‘ ancestors  on  the  father’s  side.  ’ The  classical  type  of 

the  widow  sati  is  Gandhari,  wife  of  Dlirltarashtra  and  mother  of  Duryodhara.  When 
her  husband  was  consumed  by  the  force  pf  his  ifoga  at  Saptasrotra,  near  Hardwar,  she  too 
sprang  into  the  flames,  and  the  god  g^.ve  her  this  boon,  that  she  should  be  worshipped  as 
the  protector  of  children  and  the  goddess  of  small-pox : N.  I.  N,  Q.,  IV,  § 454. 
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and  thousands  of  worshippers  of  both  religions  flock  yearly  to  their 
shrines. 

But  the  saU  was  only  a particular  case  of  a general  idea — the 
idea  of  devotion  and  fidelity  transcending  the  love  of  life.  Men  who 
sacrificed  themselves  were  called  safu,  and  cases  of  such  self-immolation 
are  recorded  in  North  Rajputana.  Generally  ladies  of  rank  were 
attended  on  the  funeral  pyre  by  attached  female  slaves,  as  occurred 
at  the  cremation  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  But  the  highest  grade 
of  all  was  attained  by  the  md-sati  or  mothei-sati  who  had  immolated 
herself  with  her  son.^  These  md-satis  were  of  all  classes  from  the 
potter-woman  to  the  princess.  At  Pataudi  the  most  conspicuous 
cenotaph  is  that  of  a Jaisalmir  Maharani  who  had  come  to  her  father^s 
house  accompanied  by  her  young  son.  He  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  killed^  and  she  insisted  on  ascending  the  pyre  with  him.^ 
It  is  also  said  that  occasionally  when  the  widow  shrank  from  the 
flames  the  mother  would  take  her  place. 

No  doubt  sati  worship  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Delhi  territory,  but 
it  is  also  found  elsewhere,  especially  among  tribes  which  appear  to  have 
a Rajput  origin  or  at  least  claim  it,  such  is  the  Mahton.  It  is  rai’e 
among  Jats.  In  Gurgaon  the  sati  is  often  propitiated  as  a possibly 
malignant  spirit.  Thus  in  the  village  of  Rojkar  Gujjar  there  is  the 
shrine  of  a Gujarni  sati  who  has  constituted  herself  the  patroness  of  the 
Brahman  priests  of  the  village,  and  unless  they  are  properly  looked  after 
she  gets  angry  and  sends  things  into  the  offenders^  bodies,  causing  pain ; 
and  then  on  the  first  day  of  the  moon  the  Brahmans  have  to  be  collected 
and  fed  at  her  shrine. 

The  child  is  also  depicted  in  the  ease  of  a md-sati.  Cunningham 
noted  that  sati  monuments  were  almost  invariably  if  not  always 
placed  to  the  west  of  a stream  or  tank  but  that  they  faced  east.^  In 
Karnal  the  monument  appears  not  to  be  a slab,  but  a regular 
shrine  larger  indeed  than  any  other  kind,  being  3 or  -I  feet  square. 
Lamps  are  lit  and  Brahmans  fed  at  them  on  the  11th  or  15th  of 
Katik.  The  shrines  are  also  regarded  as  tutelary  guardians  of  the 
village.  Thus  in  one  case  some  Tagas  who  had  migrated  from  their  old 
village  used  to  go  40  miles  to  make  annual  offerings  at  their  old  sati, 
but  eventually  they  carried  away  a brick  from  her  original  shrine  and 
used  it  for  the  foundation  of  a new  one  in  their  present  village.^ 

In  the  Chamba  hills  if  a man  falls  over  a precipice  or  is  accidently 
killed  on  a journey  in  such  a way  that  his  body  cannofibe  recovered 
a pile  of  wood  is  gathered  on  or  near  the  spot  and  each  passer-by  adds 
a stick  to  it  as  if  it  were  fu^neral  pyre.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  R4jds 
who  was  killed  along  with  his  brother  by  his  own  officials,  the  spot 
on  which  the  assassination  took  place  has  remained  uncultivated  since 
A.  D.  1720.  As  both  brothers  died  childless  they  wore  regarded  as 

1 The  form  md-sati  appears  to  be  used,  but  mahdsati  is  perhaps  commoner. 

2 I.N.  Q.,  IV,  § 153,  and  N.  I.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 726. 

3 A.  S.  R.,  XXI,  p,  101. 

^ Sati  monuments  are  ordinarily  slabs  of  stone  stuck  in  the  ground  with  the  iiguro  of 
the  satii  carved  on  them,  either  sitting  or  standing. 


Ibbefcaoa, 
§ 226. 
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autars.  And  a temple  was  erected  near  the  place,  dhamba  Gaz., 

p.  95. 

In  Kangra  the  people  bear  the  name  of  Kirpal  Chand  in  reveren- 
tial memory.  He  appears  to  have  been  childless,  and  to  have  devised 
the  construction  of  the  canal  called  after  him  as  a means  of  perpetuat- 
ing his  name.  His  liberality  to  the  people  employed  was  munificent. 
To  each  labourer  was  given  six  sers  of  rice,  half  a ser  of  ddlj  and  the 
usual  condiments ; and  to  every  pregnant  woman  employed,  he  gave  an 
additional  half  allowance  in  consideration  of  the  offspring  in  her  womb. 
The  people  believe  that  he  still  exercises  a fostering  influence  over  his 
canal ; and  some  time  ago,  when  a landslip  took  place,  and  large  boul- 
ders which  no  human  effort  could  remove  choked  up  its  bed  the  people 
one  and  all  exclaimed  that  no  one  but  Kirpal  Chand  could  surmount  the 
obstacles.  They  separated  for  the  night,  and  next  morning  when  they 
assembled  to  work,  the  boulders  had  considerately  removed  themselves  to 
the  sides,  and  left  the  water  course  clear  and  unencumbered 

The  worship  oe  the  malevolent  dead  —Far  different  from  the 
beneficent  are  the  malevolent  dead.  From  them  nothing  is  to  be  hoped, 
but  everything  is  to  be  feared.  Foremost  among  them  are  the  gydls  or 
sonless  dead.  When  a man  has  died  without  male  issue  he  becomes  spite- 
ful, especially  seeking  the  lives  of  the  young  sons  of  others.  In  almost 
every  village  small  platforms  may  be  seen  with  rows  of  small  hemi- 
spherical depressions  into  which  milk  and  Ganges  water  are  poured,  and 
by  which  lamps  are  lit  and  Brahmans  fed  to  assuage  the  gydls^  while 
the  careful  mother  will  always  dedicate  a rupee  to  them,  and  hang  it 
round  her  child^s  neck  till  he  grows  up. 

The  jealousy  of  a deceased  wife  is  peculiarly  apt  to  affect  her 
husband  if  he  takes  a new  one.  She  is  still  called  sauJcau  or  co-wife 
and  at  the  wedding  of  her  successor  oil,  milk,  spices  and  sugar  are 
poured  on  her  grave.  The  sauhan  m.ora  or  rival  wife^s  image  is  put  on 
by  the  new  wife  at  marriage  and  worn  till  death.  It  is  a small  plate  of 
silver  worn  round  the  neck,  and  all  presents  given  by  the  husband  to 
his  new  wife  are  first  laid  upon  it  with  the  prayer  that  the  deceased  will 
accept  the  clothes  &c.  offered  and  permit  her  slave  to  wear  her  cast  off 
garments,  and  so  on.  In  the  Himalayas  if  one  of  two  wives  dies  and  her 
churel  or  spirit  makes  the  surviving  wife  ill  an  image  [mioJira)  of  the 
deceased  is  made  of  stone  and  worshipped.  A silver  plate,  stamped  with 
a human  image,  called  chauki^  is  also  placed  round  the  haunted  survivor^s 
neck.'^ 

Another  thing  that  is  certain  to  lead  to  trouble  is  the  decease  of 
anybody  by  violence  or  sudden  death.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to 

Selections, from  Punj%h  Public  Gorr.,  No.  VIII,  cited  by  Barues,  Kangpa 
Rep.,  § 166. 

2 I believe  them  to  be  identical  in  purpo3:3,  as  they  certainly  are  in  shape,  with  the  cup® 
marks  which  have  lately  exercised  the  antiquaries.  They  are  called  bhorlca  in  the  Delhi 
Territory. 

® r.  N.Q.,  III,  § 200.— The  mora  appears  to  be  a murat,  ‘image,*  oi  p.Seibly  mahurat, 
‘ omen  * According  to  Mrs.  P.  A.  Bteel  Muhammadans  also  propitiate  the  deceased  sa/ukun  : 
ib,  i 110. 
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propitiate  tlie  departed  by  a sbrine,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trooper  already 
mentioned.  The  most  curious  result  of  this  belief  is  the  existence  all 
over  the  Eastern*  Punjab  of  small  shrines  to  what  are  popularly  known 
as  Sayyids.  The  real  word  is  shahid  or  martyr,  which,  being  unknown 
to  the  peasantry,  has  been  corrupted  into  the  more  familiar  Sayyid.  One 
story  showing  how  these  Sayyids  met  their  death  will  be  found  in 
§ 376  of  the  Karnal  Settlement  Report.  But  the  diviners  will  often 
invent  a Sayyid  hitherto  unheard  of  as  the  author  of  a disease,  and  a 
shrine  will  be  built  to  him  accordingly.  The  shrines  are  Muhammadan 
in  form  and  the  offerings  are  made  on  Thursday,  and  taken  by  Musalman 
faqirs.  Very  often  the  name  even  of  the  Sayyid  is  unknown.  The 
Sayyids  are  exceedingly  malevolent,  and  often  cause  illness  and  death. 
Boils  are  especially  due  to  them,  and  they  make  cattle  miscarry.  One 
Sayyid  Bhrua,  of  Bari  in  Kaithal,  shares  with  Mansa  Devi  of  Maui 
Majra  in  Ambala  the  honour  of  being  the  great  patron  of  thieves  in  the 
Eastern  Punjab.  But  Jain  Sayyid  in  Ferozepur  is  a bestower  of  wealth 
and  sons  and  an  aid  in  difficulty.  Offerings  vowed  to  him  are  presented 
on  a Sunday  or  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  Muhammadan  month.  He 
also  possesses  women,  and  one  so  possessed  is  in  much  request  by  wmmen 
to  perform  a haithahc  or  chauki  on  their  behalf.  She  first  bathes  in 
clear  water,  perfumes  and  oils  her  hair,  dons  red  clothes  and  dyes  her 
hands  and  feet  with  henna.  Then,  seated  in  a Mirasan^s  house  who 
sings  songs  in  Jain  Shah^s  honour  and  thereby  pleases  him,  she  begins 
to  shake  her  head  violently.  While  she  is  thus  possessed  the  suppliants 
make  their  offerings  and  proclaim  their  needs.  These  the  medium 
grants  through  the  Mirasan,  mentioning  the  probable  time  of  fulfilment. 
She  also  foretells  fortunes.  The  Mirasan  takes  the  offerings.  The 
efficacy  of  a Sayyid^s  curse  is  illustrated  by  the  legend  of  Abohar.  It 
was  held  by  Rdja  Abram  Chand  and  the  Sayyids  of  Uch  carried  off 
his  horses,  so  his  daughter  carried  out  a counter-raid  as  he  had  no  son 
and  the  Sayyids  came  to  Abohar  where  they  formed  a mela  or  assembly 
and  threatened  to  curse  the  raiders  unless  the  spoil  was  surrendered. 
But  the  Raja  held  out  and  the  Sayyid  ladies  came  from  Uch  to  seek 
their  lords  who  thereupon  called  clown  curses  upon  all  around  including 
themselves.  The  tomb  of  the  women  in  the  cemetery  and  that  of  the 
holy  men  in  the  sand-hill  still  exist.  Sirsa  Settlement  Report^  P^g’o  195,1 

Many  of  those  who  have  died  violent  deaths  have  acquired  very 
widespread  fame  ; indeed  Guga  Pir  might  be  numbered  amongst  them, 
though  he  most  certainly  is  not  malevolent ; witness  the  proverb  quoted 
anent  him.  A very  famous  hero  of  this  sort  is  Teja,  a Jat  of  Mewar, 
who  was  taking  milk  to  his  aged  mother  when  a snake  caught  him  by 
the  nose.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  first  to  take  the  milk  to  the  old 
lady,  and  then  came  back  to  be  properly  bitten  and  killed.  And  on  a 
certain  evening  in  the  early  autumn  the  boys  of  the  Delhi  territory 
come  round  with  a sort  of  box  with  the  side  out,  inside  which  is  an 
image  of  Teja  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  ask  you  to  ‘ remember  the 
grotto.*^  Another  case  is  that  of  Harda  Ldla,  brother  of  the  Rdj£  of 


^ Q.f  If,  § 768, 


Ibbetsoii, 
§ 227. 
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Urchar  in  Bundhelkhand.  He  and  Teja  are  generally  represented  on 
horseback.  So  again  Harshu  Brahman,  who  died  while  sitting  clharna,^ 
is  worshipped  everywhere  east  of  Lahore. 

But  even  though  a man  has  not  died  sonless  or  by  violence,  you 
are  not  quite  safe  from  him.  His  disembodied  spirit  travels 
about  for  12  months  as  a paret,  and  even  in  that  state  is 

apt  to  be  troublesome.  But  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he 
does  not  settle  down  to  a respectable  second  life,  he  becomes  a 
hliut,  or,  if  a female,  a chtirel,  and  as  such  is  a terror  to  the  whole 
country,  his  principal  object  then  being  to  give  as  much  trouble  as  may 
be  to  his  old  friends,  possessing  them,  and  producing  fever  and  other 
malignant  diseases.  Low-caste  men,  such  as  scavengers,  are  singularly 
liable  to  give  trouble  in  this  way,  and  are  therefore  always  buried  or 
burnt  face  downwards  to  prevent  the  spirit  escaping ; and  riots  have 
taken  place  and  the  Magistrates  have  been  appealed  to  to  prevent  a 
Chuhra  being  buried  face  upwards.  These  ghosts  are  most  to  be  feared 
by  women  and  children,  and  especially  immediately  after  taking  sweets 
so  that  if  you  treat  a school  to  sweetmeats  the  sweet-seller  will  also 
bring  salt,  of  which  he  will  give  a pinch  to  each  boy  to  take  the  sweet 
taste  out  of  his  mouth.  They  also  have  a way  of  going  down  your 
throat  when  you  yawn,  so  that  you  should  always  put  your  hand  to  your 
mouth,  and  had  also  better  say  ^Narain!'’  afterwards.  Ghosts  cannot 
set  foot  on  the  ground,  and  you  will  sometimes  see  two  bricks  or  pegs 
stuck  up  in  front  of  the  shrine  for  the  spirit  to  rest  on.  Hence  when 
going  on  a pilgrimage  or  with  ashes  to  the  Ganges,  you  must  sleep  on  the 
ground  all  the  way  there  so  as  to  avoid  them  ; while  the  ashes  must  not 
rest  on  the  ground,  but  must  be  hung  up  in  a tree  so  that  their  late 
owner  may  be  able  to  visit  them.  So  in  places  haunted  by  spirits,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  shrines,  you  should  sleep  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  a 
bedstead.  So  again,  a woman,  when  about  to  be  delivered,  is  placed  on 
the  ground,  as  is  every  one  when  about  to  die.  Closely  allied  to  the 
ghosts  are  the  or  fairies.  They  attack  women  only,  especially  on 

moonlight  nights,  catching  them  by  the  throat,  half -choking  them,  and 
knocking  them  down  (?  hysteria) . Children,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
protect.  They  are  Musalman,  and  are  propitiated  accordingly  y and 
are  apparently  identical  with  the  Parind  or  Peri  with  whom  Moore  has 
made  us  familiar.  They  are  also  known  as  slidhpuri^  but  resent  being  so 
called ; and  no  woman  would  dare  to  mention  the  word. 

’ If  a Brahman  asks  anght  of  you  and  you  refuse  it,  he  will  sit  at  your  door  and  abstain 
from  food  till  he  gain  his  request.  If  he  dies  meanwhile,  his  hlood  is  on  your  head.  This 
is  called  sitting  dJiarna.  Or  be  may  cut  himself  with  a knife  and  then  you  will  be  guilty 
of  Brahmhatia  or  Brahman-murder  A Brahman  who  commits  suicide  may  become  a Deo 
in  the  Simla  Hills,— see  p,  445  infra.  Per  contra  when  the  use  of  a house  has  been  for- 
bidden in  those  hills  by  a.  sddJiu  or  Brahman,  the  latter  can  remove  his  ban  by  sprinkling- 
some  of  his  own  blood  on  the  place:  Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer,  Bashahr,  p.  34. 
Another  instance  is  Tiru  of  Junga — p.  447  infra.  But  a Brahman  does  not  always  attain 
Deoship  by  such  a suicide.  Thus  Kulu  Biahman  of  Barog  regarding  himself  as  oppressed 
by  a Ran4  of  Baghat  cut  off  his  ow  n head,  and  it  cost  the  State  a good  deal  to  put  matters 
right.  The  suicide  need  not  be  a Brahman— see  for  instance  the  account  of  Gamhhiv  Deo 
at  p.  467  infra.  A great  deal  of  information  regarding  suicide  by  Bhats  and  Charans  will 
be  found  in  the  late  Mr.  R.  V.  RusselBs  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
Aghoris,  II,  pp.  14-5,  164, 176,  256.  It  is  known  as  chandi  or  trdga  which  term  is  used  in 
r.he  Punjab  in  a different  sense, 
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Malevolent  deities  are  appeased  by  building'  them  new  shrines  or 
by  offerings  at  old  ones.  Very  often  the  grain  to  be  offered  is  placed  the 
night  before  on  the  sufferer’s  head.  This  is  called  orra.  Or  the 
patient  may  eat  some  and  bury  the  rest  at  the  sacred  spot ; or  the  offering 
may  be  waved  over  his  head  ; or  on  some  night  while  the  moon  is 
waxing  he  may  place  it  with  a lamp  lit  on  it  at  a cross-road.  This  is 
called  langri  or  nagdi.  Sometimes  it  suffices  to  tie  a flag  on  the  sacred 
tree  to  roll  in  front  of  the  shrine  or  rub  one’s  neck  wdth  its  dust.  To 
malevolent  or  impure  gods  kacJihi  roti,  generally  consisting  of  cliurma  or 
stale  bread  broken  up  and  rolled  into  balls  with  gur  and  gjii^  is  offered. 
Brahmans  will  not  take  such  offerings. ^ 

Resuscitation  from  death  is  believed  to  occur,  and  people  who  have 
come  to  life  say  they  went  to  Yamaraj,  the  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
and  found  they  had  been  mistaken  for  some  one  else,  so  they  were 
allowed  to  return.  ^ The  ashes  of  great  personages  are  carefully  watched 
till  the  4)th  day  to  prevent  a magician’s  tampering  with  them,  as 
he  can  restore  the  dead  to  life  and  retain  power  over  him  thereafter.® 
Illiterate  Hindus  believe  that  the  soul  is  in  appearance  like  a black  bee. 
It  can  leave  the  body  during  sleep.^ 

Spirits  are  of  many  kinds  and  degrees.  A Bramh  rakhas  is  the 
ghost  of  a Brahman  who  has  died  kumaiit  and  is  a very  powerful  demon 
malignant  or  the  reverse.^  Hadal  is  a spirit  that  gets  into  the  bones 
and  cannot  be  exorcised.® 

It  is  difficult  to  define  a hJtzit.  It  is  sometimes  equated  with 
pret  as  the  spirit  of  one  who  dies  an  ill  death,  kummit,  ue.  by 

violence  or  an  accident.’'  But  it  is  also  said  that  every  man  dyino-  on 

a bed  becomes  a hJiut  and  every  woman  so  dying  a cJitirel.^  In 

Kangra  a hhut  is  also  called  a laital  or  'demon’  and  he  may  be  charm- 

ed into  servitude,  for  once  a Brahman’s  chda  by  his  magic  made  2,  hhut 
cultivate  his  land  for  him,  feeding  him  on  ordure  and  the  scum  found  on 
rivers  the  while.  But  one  day  in  his  absence  his  womenfolk  fed 
the  slave  on  festival  food,  which  so  annoyed  him  that  he  went  and  sat 
on  the  inscribed  stone  at  Kaniara  and  devoured  every  livino-  thino* 
that  came  his  way.  On  the  Brahman’s  return  he  nailed  him  to  the 
stone  with  a charm  whose  words  form  the  inscription,  and  it  is  calleil 
hhut  sila  or°'  ghost-stone’  to  this  day.® 

Bhufs  have  no  temples,  but  are  propitiated  by  offerings  in  sickness 
or  misfoitune,  a basket  of  food,  fruit  and  flowers  being  passed  round 
the  patieiit’s  head  and  then  carried  out  after  dark  and  placed  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  house  or  village,  to  appease  their  anger.  The 
sickness  will  seize  on  any  one  who  tampers  with  the  basket.^®  BhiXts 

' Karnal  Sett.  Mep.,  §§  362,  360,  pp.  146—146,  To  tLe  benevolent  gods  or  ancestors 
only  paTcTci  rot-i,  i.e.  cakes  or  sweets,  fried  in  ghi,  may  be  offered. 

“ N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I.,  § 227. 

3 Ih.,  § 221. 

4 P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  §§  678-9. 

Ill,  §196. 

6 16.,  Ill,  §197. 

7 16.,  II,  §657. 

3 To  die  at  your  own  time  is  want  marnd  : P.  N.  Qo.  Ill,  § lOr 

» P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 630.  ^ ■ 

10  26.,  m,  § 846. 
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Spirits  and  witches. 

live  just  like  human  beings,  but  do  everything  by  night.  Tliey 
rear  families,  and  the  whole  earth  is  strictly  parcelled  out  among  them. 
A bMt  casts  no  shadow  as  he  moves,  and  ceremonial  purity  is  the  only 
safeguard  against  his  attacks.^  On  the  other  hand,  h//uts  are  said  to 
cook  at  noon,  as  well  as  at  evening  3 so  women  should  not  leave  their 
houses  at  those  times  lest  they  be  molested  by  bhuts  over  whose  food 
they  have  passed.^ 

In  Gurdaspur  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Jammu  b//tits  and 
witches  [dain)  are  believed  to  haunt  the  living  and  victimise  the  weak. 
E^'^ery  imaginable  disease  is  attributed  to  witches,  and  any  woman 
can  become  one  by  learning  a charm  of  letters.  Chelas  are  exor- 
cists of  these  witches,  and  they  cure  a patient  by  placing  some  ashes 
on  his  forehead  and  making  him  swallow  the  rest,  or  in  serious  cases 
water  is  used  instead.  Each  chela  has  his  thdny  a raised  spot  in  the 
corner  of  the  house  sacred  to  the  deota  by  whose  power  he  over- 
comes witches  and  bbMs? 

Chur  els  are  of  two  classes — (1)  the  ghosts  of  women  dying  while 
pregnant  or  on  the  very  day  of  the  child^s  birth;  (2)  those  of  women 
dying  within  40  days^  of  the  birth.  But  the  worst  chuTel  of  all  is 
the  ghost  of  a pregnant  woman  dying  during  the  Diwali.  Chnrels  are 
always  malignant,  especially  towards  members  of  their  own  family, 
though  they  assume  the  form  of  a beautiful  woman  when  they  way- 
lay men  returning  from  the  fields  at  nightfall  and  call  them  by  their 
names.  Immediate  harm  may  be  averted  by  not  answering  their  call, 
but  no  one  long  survives  the  sight  of  a chnTel. 

To  prevent  a womaiEs  becoming  a eJiurel  small  round-headed 
nails,  specially  made,  are  driven  through  her  finger-nails,  while  the 
thumbs  and  big  toes  are  welded  together  with  iron  rings.  The  ground 
on  which  she  died  is  carefully  scraped  and  the  earth  removed.  Then 
the  spot  is  sown  with  mustard  seed,  which  is  also  sprinkled  on  the  road 
by  which  the  body  is  carried  out  for  burning  or  burial,  and  it  is 
also  sown  on  the  grave  in  the  latter  case.  The  mustard  blooms  in  the 
world  of  the  dead  and  its  scent  keeps  the  cliuxel  content,  and  again, 
when  she  rises  at  nightfall  and  seeks  her  home,  she  stops  to  gather 
up  the  mustard  seed  and  is  thus  delayed  till  cock-crow  when  she 
must  return  to  her  grave.  In  her  real  shape  the  chnrel  has  her  feet 
set  backwards  and  is  hideous  to  behold,^ 

In  Kangra  the  clniTel  is  believed  to  long  for  her  child,  but  to  be  a 
curse  to  all  others.  On  the  way  to  the  burning-ground  a sorcerer  nails 
her  spirit  down  and  the  mustard  seed  is  scattered  along  the  road  to 
make  her  forget  it.^ 

1 I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  §§  189-190. 

2 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 600. 

3 !&.,  Ill,  % 192. 

* Or  10  days  in  Kdngfa. 

P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 905. 

® lh.<t  § 994.  Mustard  seed  is  said  to  be  often  scattered  about  a raag-istrate’s  court 
to  conciliate  his  sympathies  : III,  § 104< 
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The  chiirel  of  a dead  co-wife  sometimes  haunts  her  surviving  rival 
and  makes  her  ill^  in  which  case  an  image  of  the  deceased  should  be  made 
of  stone  and  worshipped^  and  a silver  plate,  stamped  with  a human 
image,  called  chauJci,  is  also  worn  by  the  sick  survivor  round  her  neekd 

. . Jimis  have  a right  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  if  thev 
do  not  get  it  the  crop  will  be  worthless.  Once  employed  a mortal 

as  a teacher  and  in  reward  promised  to  exempt  his  grain  from  this  tax 
—so  that  land  now  yields  four  times  what  it  used  to  do.^  jinns  have  no 
bones  in  their  arms  and  only  four  fingers  and  no  thumb. ^ 

Archaeology  records  instances  of  people  being  buried  as  ^ guardians  of 
the  gate,"*  because  it  was  believed  the  spirit  would  survive  and  do 
watch  and  ward  over  the  city  wall  or  the  entrance  through  it.  A simi- 
lar belief  led  to  a custom  recorded  by  Martyn  Clarke.  When  the 
country  was  unsettled  valuables  were  very  commonly  buried  and  when  they 
were  at  all  considerable,  misers  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  a child 
alive  with  them,  in  the  belief  that  its  hhut  or  spirit  would  protect  them. 
On  an  auspicious  day  the  miser  dug  a pit  to  which  was  fitted  a tight - 
shutting  wooden  lid.  A child  was  then  decoyed,  sometimes  from  a 
considerable  distance.  He  had  to  be  a male,  aged  6 or  7,  healthy  and 
handsome,  and  he  was  well  fed  and  kindly  treated  until  the  night,  fix- 
ed by  consulting  the  stars,  arrived  for  burying  the  treasure.  Then 
he  was  purified,  dressed  in  white,  and  made  to  acknowledge  the  miser 
as  his  master.  He  was  then  lowered  into  the  pit  with  the  treasure  and 
a lamp,  a lota  of  milk  and  a basket  of  sweets  placed  beside  him.  Finally 
the  lid  was  fastened  down  and  the  boy  left  to  his  fate.  As  a result  of 
this  practice,  or  of  the  belief  that  it  existed,  finders  of  treasure  trove 
often  will  not  touch  it,  fearing  lest  the  bJiut  in  charge  would  do  them 
some  evil.^  This  idea  of  the  guardian-spirit  may  explain  many  folk- 
tales ill  which  the  artificer  is  rewarded  by  being  sacrificed  by  his  patron 
ostensibly  to  prevent  his  skill  being  employed  by  a rival  The  leo>ends 
that  Grugga,  the  workman  who  built  the  temples  at  Brahmaur  in  Chamba 
was  rewarded  by  having  his  right  hand  out  off  by  the  Rana  whose 
house  he  had  built  and  then  accidentally  killed  by  a fall  from  the 
temple  porch  after  he  had  all  but  completed  the  building,  are  doubt- 
less further  examples  of  this  type.® 

Evil  spirits  are  very  fond  of  fresh  milk,  and  if  a Punjabi  mother 
has  to  leave  her  child  soon  after  she  has  given  it  any  she  puts  salt  or 
ashes  in  its  mouth  to  take  away  the  smell,® 

They  are  also  fond  of  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  it  is  dangerous  for 
children  to  smell  them  as  the  spirits,  always  on  the  look  out  for 
children,  will  draw  them  away  through  the  flowers.’' 

^ P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 200. 

2 N.I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 668. 

3 26.,  I,  § 678. 

^ P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 251.  Siuiilar  beliefs  are  very  common  among  the  Sclavonic  peoples  ; 
cf.  Ralston’s  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,  pp.  126-8.  Tlie  game  called  * London  Bridge  ^ 
is  based  on  the  same  idea.  See  also  p.  263  infra. 

3 Chamba  Gasietteer»  p.  298. 

« I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 198. 

’ 26.,  IV,  § 352. 
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Witchcraft  . 

During  prairie  fires  and  at  dead  of  night  lonely  herdsmen  in  Sirsa 
used  to  hear  the  cries  of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  old  forays  and 
people  used  to  be  afraid  to  travel  save  in  large  parties  for  fear  of  en- 
countering these  supernatural  enemies.^ 

In  order  to  avoid  becoming  bkuis  after  death  some  Hindus  are  said 
to  perform  their  own  funeral  rites  during  life.^  In  Chamba  two 
modern  cases  of  suicide  were  preceded  by  their  performance.  If  you 
see  the  ghost  of  a dead  kinsman  give  alms  in  his  name,  or  he  will  do 
his  best  to  make  you  join  him.^ 

Any  demon  can  be  exorcised  by  placing  red  paint  {roli),  red  lead, 
incense,  sweetmeat,  flesh,  fish,  spirits,  betel-nut  and  rice  on  a tray, 
with  a lamp  alight,  under  a pipal,  at  a tank  or  cross-roads,  or  on  a 
burning'ground,  but  only  if  a man  does  so,  not  a woman  The  man 
must  have  been  sprinkled  first  with  holy  water  and  then  worship  the 
offering.  If  it  be  placed  under  a 1,  5,  11  or  21  nails  should  be 
driven  into  the  tree  and  after  the  rite  a string  with  3,  5,  7,  11  or  21 
knots  should  be  worn  until  it  drops  off.  Hair  from  the  head  buried  in  a 
bottle  will  also  drive  away  spirits.^ 

Witchcraft. — Recitation  of  2i  {i.  e,  3)  verses  of  the  Quran  backward 
enables  a witch  to  take  out  a child^s  liver  and  eat  it,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  more  effectively  she  must  first  catch  a tarhj  a wild  animal  not 
larger  than  a dog,  feed  it  with  sugar  and  ghi  and  ride  on  it  repeating  the 
charm  100  times.  A witch  cannot  die  until  she  has  taught  this  charm 
to  another  woman,  or  failing  her  to  a tree.^  It  makes  a witch  powerless 
to  extract  her  two  upper  front  teeth.® 

Sorcerers  write  charms  or  spells  on  a bit  of  paper  and  drop  ink  on  it* 
Rlowers  are  then  placed  in  a young  child's  hands  and  he  is  bidden  to 
look  into  the  ink  and  call  the  four  guardians.  When  he  says  he  sees 
them  he  is  told  to  ask  them  to  clean  the  place  and  summon  their  king 
who  is  supposed  to  answer  questions  through  him,  but  no  one  else  sees  or 
hears  the  spirits.  This  is  called  hazrat^ 

Virgins  are  in  special  request  for  the  performance  of  all  spells  and 
charms.  If  an  iron  platter  be  thrown  by  a young  girl  out  of  the  house 
it  will  cause  a hailstorm  to  cease.® 

Some  witches  are  liver-eaters — jigar-khor.  But  when  one  has  suc- 
ceeded ill  extracting  a liver  she  will  not  eat  it  for  2 J days  and  even 
after  that  she  can  be  compelled  by  an  exerciser  to  replace  it  by  an 
animal's  liver. ^ 

1 Sirsa  Sett.  Re]}.,  p.  32. 

2 N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 44. 

3 Ih.,  I,  § 113. 

^ P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  H 198,  199. 

5 Ih.,  Ill,  § 31. 

« Ih.,  Ill,  § 30. 

1 N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  $ 664. 

8 P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 532. 

N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 88. 
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The  evil  eye* 

Sickness  and  death* — In  Chamba  sacrifice  is  often  made  for  the  sick 
in  the  belief  that  a life  being  given,  his  life  will  be  preserved.  Nails  are 
driven  into  the  ground  near  a corpse  and  its  hands  and  feet  fastened 
to  them  with  a cord,  to  prevent  the  body  from  stretching  and  be- 
coming a hliut  or  evil  spirit.  Sometimes  too  a thorn  is  put  at 
the  crematorium  lest  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  return  and  trouble 
the  living.  The  spirit  returns  to  its  abotle  on  the  10th,  or  13th,  dav 
after  death,  any  unusual  noise  indicating  its  presence.  If  a child 
die  the  mother  has  water  poured  over  her  through  a sieve  above  its 
grave,  to  secure  offspring.  The  water  used  must  be  from  a well 
or  stream  whose  name  is  of  the  masculine  gender. 

If  a woman^s  children  die  she  must  beg  dtd  or  flour  from 
seven  houses,  and  when  her  next  child  is  born  this  dtd  is  baked 
into  a large  cake,  from  which  the  centre  is  cut  out,  leaving  only 
a circular  rim.  Through  this  hole  the  infant  is  passed  seven  times 
to  ensure  its  living.  Similarly  a new-born  child  may  be  passed 
seven  times  through  the  chulha^  or  fire-place.  With  the  same  object 
is  the  nostril  pierced  immediately  after  birth  and  an  iron  nose-ring 
inserted.  Or  the  infant  is  given  to  a poor  person,  and  then  taken 
back  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  ill  luck.  Another  curious  re- 
cipe for  this  purpose  is  this  : — Take  the  bark  of  7 trees  and 
water  from  7 springs  all  with  masculine  names.  *Boil  the  bark  in 
the  water  and  after  dark  let  it  be  poured  over  the  woman  at  a 
cross-roads.  She  must  then  change  her  clothes  and  give  away  those 
she  had  on  at  the  ceremony,  and  the  evil  influence  will  go  with  them. 

Two  places,  in  Tariod  pargana  and  Hubar,  have  a curious  re- 
putation. When  a woman,  owing  to  an  evil  influence,  called  parchdva^ 
has  no  children  or  they  die,  she  visits  one  of  these  places,  and  after 
certain  rites  or  ceremonies  creeps  thrice  through  a hole  artificially  made 
in  a stone,  and  only  just  large  enough  to  admit  an  adult,  and 
then  bathes,  leaving  one  garment  at  the  spot.  This  is  believed  to 
free  her  from  the  influence.  Sunday  morning  is  the  proper  time  for 
this  and  Bhadon  and  Magh  are  the  best  months.  At  Hubar  the  woman 
bathes  besides  a Muhammadan  nau-gaza  (nine  yards  long)  grave. 

The  evil  eye* — The  evil  eye  is  the  subject  of  various  beliefs,  which 
cannot  be  described  here  in  full,  though  it  is  too  important  a factor  in 
nopular  usage  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  term  ‘ evil  eye  ^ is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a translation  of  fiazar,  but  that  woi*d  denotes  a good 
deal  more  than  the  evil  effects  of  an  ‘ ill-wishing  ^ personas  gaze.  It 
connotes  the  subjective  effect  of  the  gaze  of  any  one,  however  benevo- 
lent or  well-disposed,  when  that  gaze  has  induced  complete  satisfaction 
in  the  mind  with  the  object  observed,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.^ 
Thus  low-caste  persons  may  cast  nazar  upon  a man  of  higher  caste,  not 
because  they  are  of  low  caste  but  because  of  the  envy  of  him  which 
they  are  supposed  to  feel.  Children  are  peculiarly  subject  to  nazar 
because  they  may  induce  a feeling  of  pride  or  satisfaction  in  those  who 
gaze  on  them,  and  for  this  reason  their  faces  are  left  unwashed  for  six 
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years,  among  the  poorer  classes.^  To  avert  it  the  Gujars  of  Hazara 
use  amulets  of  iatJcar  wood  (?  Celtis  Justrahs)  and  they  are  also 
tied  round  the  necks  of  cattle. 

On  the  same  principle  anything  beautiful  or  charming,  when  looked 
upon  by  a person  bent  on  mischief,  prompts  him  to  do  harm,  while  any- 
thing ugly  in  itself  is  safe  from  the  evil  eye.  Hence  anything  beautiful 
is  daubed  with  black  so  that  the  eye  may  fall  on  the  daub  and  not  on 
the  thing  itself.  Accordingly  an  iron  vessel  is  hung  up  when  a house 
is  abuildihg  as  a nazar-wattu  or  averter  of  nazar^  or  a blackened  pitcher 
will  serve  equally  well.  Such  pitchers  are  often  hung  permanently  on 
a conspicuous  part  of  a completed  house  also.  The  pattern  on  ornamen- 
tal clothes  is  spoilt  by  introducing  a marked  irregularity  somewhere  for 
the  same  reason,^  Iron  is  not  in  itself  a protection  against  nazar, 
unless  it  is  black,  and  the  elRcacy  of  arms  as  prophylactics  against 
spirits  appears  to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  an  armed  man  or  woman 
should  have  no  fear  of  anything-^  To  avert  the  evil-eye  a small  black 
stone  with  a hole  in  it  is  often  worn  on  the  shoulder  or  round  the  neck 
and  to  this  the  term  nazar-wattu  is  specially  applied.^ 

The  evil  eye  is  firmly  believed  in,  and  iron  is  the  sovereign  safeguard 
against  it.  While  a house  is  being  built,  an  iron  pot  (or  an  earthen 
vessel  painted  black  is  near  enough  to  deceive  the  evil  eye,  and  is 
less  expensive)  is  always  kept  on  the  works  ; and  when  it  is  finished 
the  young  daughter  of  the  owner  ties  to  the  lintel  a charm,  used  on 
other  occasions  also,  the  principal  virtue  of  which  lies  in  a small  iron 
ring.  Mr  Channing  thus  described  the  theory  of  the  evil  eye  : — 

“When  a child  is  born  an  invisible  spirit  is  sometimes  born  with  it;  and  unless  the 
“ mother  keeps  one  breast  tied  up  for  forty  days  while  she  feeds  the  child  from  the  other, 
“ in  which  case  the  spirit  dies  of  hunger,  the  child  grows  up  with  the  endowment  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  whenever  a person  so  endowed  looks  at  aiiy thing  constantly,  something 
evil  will  happen  to  it.  Amulets  worn  for  protection  against  the  evil  eye  seem  to  be  of 
“two  classes;  the  first,  objects  which  apparently  resist  the  influence  by  a superior  innate 
“ strength,  such  as  tigers’  claws ; the  second,  of  a worthless  character,  such  as  cowries, 
“ which  may  catch  the  eye  of  their  beholder,  and  thus  prevent  the  covetous  look.” 

A father  was  once  asked,  Why  doii^t  you  wash  that  pretty 
Childs’s  face  ? and  replied A little  black  is  good  to  keep  off  the 
evil  eye.  If  so,  most  Punjabi  children  should  be  safe  enough.  It 

is  bad  manners  to  admire  a child,  or  comment  upon  its  healthy 
appearance.  The  theory  of  the  scapegoat  obtains ; and  in  times  of 
great  sickness  goats  will  be  marked  after  certain  ceremonies,  and  let 
loose  in  the  jungle  or  killed  and  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
Men  commonly  wear  round  their  necks  amulets,  consisting  of  small 
silver  lockets  containing  sentences,  or  something  which  looks  like  a 
sentence,  written  by  2b  fag^tr.  The  leaves  of  the  siras  [olbizzia  lehheJc) 
and  of  the  mango  [mangifera  Indica)  are  also  powerful  for  good; 
and  a garland  of  them  hung  across  the  village  gate  with  a mystic  in- 
scription on  an  earthen  platter  in  the  middle,  and  a plough  beam  buried 

^P.  N.Q.,  IL,  § 253. 

2 7J.,  T.,  § 597. 

» 16.,  I.,  § 599. 

^ 76.,  I.,  § 557.  In  slang  a nazar-wattu  is  a worthless  fellow—of  no  use  except  to  keep 
off  th«  evil  eye. 
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in  the^^ateway  with  thd^handle  sticking  out,  show  that  cattle-plague 
has  visited  or  was  dreaded  in  the  village,  and  that  the  cattle  have 
been  driven  under  the  charm  on  some  Sunday  on  which  no  fire  was 
lighted  on  any  hearth.  An  inscription  made  by  a faqir  on  an  earthen 
platter,  and  then  washed  off  into  water  which  is  drunk  by  the 
patient,  is  a useful  remedy  in  illness ; and  in  protracted  labour  the 
washings  of  a brick  from  the  chaJcahu  [chakra  hhyu)  fort  of  Amin,  where 
the  « arrayed  army " of  the  Pandus  assembled  before  their  final'defeat, 
are  potent ; or  if  anybody  knows  how  to  draw  a ground  plan  of  the 
fort,  the  water  into  which  the  picture  is  washed  off  will  be  equally 
effective.^  When  a beast  gets  lame,  an  oval  mark  with  a cross  in  it,  or 
Solomon's  seal,  or  Siva's  trident,  or  the  old  mark  of  the  Aryan  need-fire^, 
in  general  shape  like  the  Manx  arms,  is  branded  on  the  limb  affected  ; 
or  a piece  of  the  coloured  thread  used  by  the  Brahman  in  relio*ious 
ceremonies  is  tied  round  it.  ^ 


In  Sirmur  a person  endowed  with  the  evil  eye  is  called  ddg^  or 
ddgni,  and  to  avert  his  influence  seven  kinds  of  grain  are  mixed  with 
cow-dung  and  plastered  on  the  house  door,  an  obscure  mantra  beino* 
recited.  Bairn  are  witches  or  the  spirits  of  women,  which  inflict  injury 
in  unknown^ways.  To  avert  their  influence  a charm  is  written  on  a sheet 
of  paper  which  is  held  over  burning  incense  and  then  tied  round  the  arm 
or  neck  of  the  person  possessed.  These  charms  also  contain  pictures 
of  Bhairon  or  Mahanbir  (Hanuman)  with  a charm  inscribed  in  a circle. 
Another  method  of  averting  the  influence  of  a dag  or  dain  is  to  call  in  a 
Bhat  or  Dhaki  who  has  a reputation  for  skill  in  such  matters.  He  first 
cooks  a loaf  which  is  placed  on  the  patient's  head.  Then  a lamp  of  ghi 
with  four  wicks  is  lighted  and  certain  mantras  recited  thrice,  the  loaf 
being  waved  round  the  patient's  head  meantime,  and  finally  placed  on 
the  ground.  A he-goat  is  then  decapitated  and  the  blood  caught  in  a 
tumha,  which,  with  the  goat's  head,  is  also  waved  round  the  patient's 
head.  Lastly,  the  loaf,  the  lamp,  and  tumhd  with  the  blood  and  o-oat's 
head  are  all  placed  by  night  at  a spot  where  four  roads  meet. 

In  Jubbal  the  dakan  is  a witch  and  in  former  days  if  so  adjudged 
she  was  banished  from  the  State.  Only  a Brahman  can  detect  a dakan 
and  he  judges  by  marks  on  her  face.  A popular  way  of  detecting  one 
was  to  tie  her  up  hand  and  foot  and  cast  her  into  a pond.  If  she  floated 
she  was  proved  to  be  a witch.^ 


In  Chamba  belief  in  evil  spirits  exerts  a powerful  influence  on  the 
popular  imagination.  Evil  spirits  and  fairies  are  believed  to  have  a 
special  liking  for  fair-complexioned  children,  and  so  a black  mark  is 
put  on  a child  s forehead  to  keep  them  away,  and  also  to  protect  it  from 

^ The  virtue  of  the  fort  is  due  to  its  standing  on  the  edge  of  a pond  in  which  the 
Sun  was  born,  and  where  women  who  wish  for  sons  go  and  bathe  on  Sunday. 

2 The  sign  is  often  drawn  at  the  door  of  a house  or  shop  to  keep  off  the  evil 

eye. 


the  evil  eye  is  called  dd,t  • 

Simla  Hill  States  Kumhdrsain,  p.  12.  But  the  term  is  also  applied  to  ghofts 

connected  with  fields  from^  which  they  are  supposed  to  filch  the  crops : Simla  District 
Oazetteer,^,  42  The  dam  makes  Bh^on  unhealthy  because  she  thirsts  for  blood  in 
that  month  and  to  avert  its  evil  days  Brahmans  give  their  flock  threads  on  the  R ikhri  or 
Balono  day.  On  Isauj  1st  or  Saer  is  the  fete  day  which  marks  the  close  of  the  bad  month  • 
Mandi  Gazetteer,  p.  35  : see  also  infra. 

* Simla  Hill  States  Gagetteer,  Jubbal,  p.  14. 
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the  evil  eye.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  jqjpalign  influences  affect 
beauty  more  than  ugliness ; charms  are  also  used  to  avert  bkufs  or 
evil  spirits  and  the  evil  eye.  These  are  made  of  leopards^  and  bears^ 
claws,  and  the  teeth  of  pigs,  in  the  belief  that  as  they  belong  to 
fierce  animals  they  will  frighten  away  anything  harmful.  A cowrie, 
a shell  or  the  bone  of  a crab  has  the  same  virtue.  For  the  same 
reason  brass  anklets,  called  relidruy  are  put  on  children.  A person 
dying  sonless  becomes  a hh^t  or  aiitar-aputra  (sonless),  and  troubles 
his  surviving  relatives,  unless  duly  appeased : so  adults  wear  a 
jantray  a small  silver  or  copper  case  containing  a scroll  supplied  by  a 
Brahman.  An  autar  or  silver  necklet  with  a human  figure  cut  on  it  is 
also  worn.  Another  form  is  the  ndd,  of  silver  or  copper  and  shaped 
like  an  hour-glass.  An  aiitar  must  also  be  propitiated  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  a goat,  and  for  a time  his  clothes  are  worn  by  one  of  the  family — 
a soapnut  kernel  is  also  carried  on  a string  round  the  neck.  Iron  about 
the  person  protects  one  from  evil  spirits.  A woman  outside  her  house 
should  be  careful  not  to  bathe  quite  naked,  as  she  is  liable  to  come  under 
the  shadow  of  an  evil  spirit.  A child  whose  or  first  hair  has  not  been 
cut,  must  not  be  taken  to  a melay  as  the  fairies  who  go  to  fairs  may 
exert  an  evil  influence.  A piece  of  netted  thread  hung  above  the  doorway 
will  keep  out  evil  spirits  during  labour  or  sickness. 

Asa  Kara  is  a godling  in  Gurdaspur  to  whom  cairns  are  erected  in 
large  uninhabited  jungles. 

Bahro  is  a male  spirit,  ugly  in  form,  who  causes  disease  and 
must  be  appeased.^ 

Banasat,  a female  spirit  who  lives  in  forests  and  on  high  moun- 
tain slopes.  As  a guardian  of  the  cattle  she  is  propitiated  when  the 
herds^  are  sent  to  the  summer  grazing  grounds.  She  also  presides  over 
quarries  and  cuttings  and  must  be  propitiated  before  work  is  commenced. 
A goat  must  be  killed  over  a lime-kiln  before  it  is  lit,  an  offering  made 
to  her  before  a tree  is  felled  in  the  forests,  and  grain  cannot  be  ground 
at  the  water-mill  without  her  consent.  She  is  apparently  a Jogini,  and 
much  the  same  as  the  Bakshani.* 

The  Banbirs  are  deified  heroes  or  champions  of  the  olden  times. 
They  are  said  to  live  in  the  pomegranate,  lime,  turiy  fig,  hainthy  simhal  and 
walnut  trees.  They  also  haunt  precipices,  waterfalls  and  cross-roads  and 
are  propitiated  on  special  occasions  at  those  spots.  They  can  cause 
sickness,  especially  in  women,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Kala  Bir  and 
Ndrsingh,  visit  women  in  their  husbands^  absence.  If  the  husband 
returns  while  the  Bir  is  in  human  form  he  is  sure  to  die  unless  a 
sacrifice  is  offered.^ 

The  hoMshira  tliut  of  the  Simla  Hills  is  doubtless  the  hinsira  or  head- 
less demon,  so  common  in  folk-tales  He  haunts  the  jungles  whose  king 
he  is  supposed  to  be.^  But  he  also  haunts  old  buildings,  valleys  and 
mountains,  and  like  a ghost  is  propitiated  in  some  places,  by  sacrifices 
of  goats  and  in  others  of  earth  or  gravel.® 

* Chamba  Qazttteer,  1904,  p,  192 

^ Ih.,  p.  191. 

3 IJ.,  p.  191. 

^ Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer,  Kumbarsain.  p,  12, 

* Ih.y  pp.  48-9. 
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Bir  Batal  is  a water-sprite  whose  habitat  is  in  every  river  and 
stream.  His  ancient  name  was  Varuna,  but  he  now  bears  also  the 
name  of  Khwaja  Khizr.  KJiicheri,  sodden  Indian  corn^  3 balls  of  moss^ 
3 of  ashes,  3 measures  of  water,  a pumpkin  or  a flour-sheep  are  offered 
to  him.  The  Minj  ar4n  ka  mela  is  held  in  his  honour.  A bridge  is 
likely  to  be  unsafe  unless  a sacrifice  be  made  in  his  honour,  and  the 
opening  of  a water-course  requires  one  also.^ 

Chungu  is  the  male  demon  found  in  walnut  and  mulberry  trees  and 
under  the  karangora  shrub.  He  is  worshipped  or  propitiated.  He  is 
under  the  control  of  a sorcerer  whose  messenger  he  is.^ 

In  the  Simla  Hills  he  brings  things  to  him  aud  also  drinks  the  milk 
of  cows,  to  whose  owners  too  he  brings  milk,  ghi  etc.^ 

In  Chamba  sorcery  and  witchcraft  are  still  very  commonly  be- 
lieved in.  Various  diseases  are  caused  by  witches,  either  directly  by  incanta- 
tions, or  indirectly  through  the  malevolent  spirits  under  their  control. 
Cattle  disease  is  also  ascribed  to  witchcraft,  and  even  the  ravages  of 
wild  animals  such  as  leopards.  Formerly  when  witchcraft  was  sus- 
pected tbe  relatives  of  the  person  affected  complained  to  a court  or  to 
the  Raja.  An  order  was  then  issued  to  a chela  who  was  reputed  to 
have  the  power  of  detecting  witches.  Accompanied  by  a musician  and 
a drummer  he  went  to  the  place.  A pot  of  water  [kumbh)  was 
first  set  over  some  grain  sprinkled  on  the  ground  and  on  this  was 
put  a lighted  lamp.  Ropes  were  also  laid  besides  the  kumhli.  The 
musicians  played,  and  when  the  chela  had  worked  himself  into  a state  of 
afflatus,  he  asked  the  people  standing  by  if  they  wished  the  witch  to  be 
caught,  warning  them  that  she  might  be  one  of  their  own  relatives. 
They  would,  however,  assent.  This  went  on  for  three  days,  and  on 
the  third  the  chela  standing  by  the  kumhh  would  call  out  the  witch'’s 
name  and  order  his  attendants  to  seize  her.  Picking  up  the  ropes  they 
would  at  once  execute  his  order  and  she  would  be  seized  and  bound. 
Ill  olden  times  witches  were  cruelly  tortured  to  get  confessions  of  guilt. 
One  of  the  methods  was  that  once  customary  in  Europe.  The  witch 
was  dipped  in  a pool,  the  belief  being  that,  if  guilty,  she  would 
rise  to  the  surface,  but  would  sink  if  innocent.  Guilt  being  proved, 
she  was  banished,  and  sometimes  her  nose  was  cut  off.  The  chela 
received  a fee  of  Rs.  1^,  part  of  which  went  to  the  State.  Ghelas 
can  also  exorcise  evil  spirits  by  making  the  person  afflicted  inhale  the 
smoke  of  certain  herbs.  Though  the  belief  in  witchcraft  still  survives, 
the  detection  of  witches  and  all  the  cruel  practices  associated  with  it  are 
now  illegal,  and  have  been  entirely  discontinued. 

The  list  of  hobgoblins  and  spirits  in  Chamba  is  endless,  for  there 
is  hardly  anything  the  hillman  does  or  attempts  to  do  which  is  not 

1 Chamba  Q-azetteer,  p.  191,  and  swpra,  p.  135.  Also  infra  p.  267. 

* Ih.y  p.  192,  and  Vol.  II,  p.  270  infra  for  the  offeringii  made  to  him. 

3 1.  A.S.  B.,  1911,  p.  145. 
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under  the  control  of  one  or  other  of  the  presiding  genii  of  the  mountains, 
without  whose  good  will  and  favour  all  his  efforts  will  be  attended 
with  failure;  while  the  neglect  of  the  customary  offering  may 
bring  disaster  on  himself  and  his  family.  When  sickness  or  calamity 
is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  any  of  these  malevolent  spirits 
the  sick  person,  or  some  one  for  him,  goes  to  the  local  chela  who 
tells  them  which  spirit  ought  to  be  appeased,  and  acts  as  the  medium 
of  cure.  This  he  professes  to  do  with  the  help  of  the  godling  whose 
chela  he  happens  to  be.  All  such  diseases  are  called  opari,  that  is, 
from  supernatural  influences— as  distinct  from  those  that  Sive  sariri,  ox 
connected  with  the  body. 

Gunga  is  the  disease-spirit  of  cows,  and  also  their  protector  within 
the  village  cattle-shed,  just  as  Banasat  is  on  the  high  pastures.^ 

Gwala  was  a holy  man  in  Kangra.  His  legend  runs  thus 
One  day  as  he  was  sitting  in  a lofty  hill  near  Baroh,  a wedding 
procession  passed  by  and  he  said  to  the  bride : ^ ^ Thorns  on  this 
side  and  on  that : she  who  wears  the  red  veil  is  my  wife.'^  The 
brideo’room  challenged  him  to  jump  down  from  the  hill  and  he  did  so, 
but  was  killed.  The  bride  then  took  his  head  in  her  lap  and  said  to  the 
bridegroom  : ^ You  gave  me  to  him  ; I burn  cn  the  pyre  with  him."’ 
This  resolve  she  carried  out,  and  the  cairns  erected  in  memory  of 
Gwala" s bravery  exist  to  this  day.^ 

In  Chamba  jakh  is  a godling  under  whose  control  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cow.  Each  cow  has  her  own  jakh^  and  when  buy- 
ing one  it  is  necessary  to  ask  its  name  so  that  its  demands  may  be  pro- 
perly met. 

In  the  Siba  jdgir  of  Kangra  the  jakhs  are  local  deities  to  whom 
first  fruits  are  offered  symbolically.  The  offerings  actually  made 
consist  of  milk,  curds  and  clarified  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  the 
animal  to  whom  a male  calf  has  been  born.  If  a female  buffalo-calf 
be  born  a young  he-goat  is  also  presented.  Clarified  butter  is  never 
sold  before  the  first  fruits  have  been  offered,  but  in  the  case  of  milk 
and  curds  the  usage  has  broken  down.  Moreover,  the  Baja  leases  out 
the  right  to  collect  the  offerings  to  the  jahhs,  but  the  bids  seldom 
exceed  Bs.  25  a year.  He  also  leases  out  the  right  to  dispense  music 
at  festivals,  weddings  and  the  like.^ 

Jotyinis,  rock  spirits,  as  they  seem  to  be  in  Chamba,  may  be  identical 
with  the  handsats  or  rdhhinis.^  But  in  Kulu  the  jogiai  is  a fairy  of 
the  woods  and  seemingly  ranks  as  high  as  any  deota.  Some  joginis 
exercise  wide  powers  Thus  at  Phangni  jogMs  command  smoking, 
wearing  leather  and  the  use  of  bedsteads  are  forbidden  in  the  Sarwari 

1 Chamla  Gazetteer,  p.  192  : for  an  account  of  liis  propitiation  see  Vol.  II,  p.  270, 
infra. 

2 P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 15. 

3 Chamba  Gazetteer,  p.  192,  and  P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 257.  J ^Jch  is  the  Sanskr.  Yakha' 
ogre. 

^ For  the  offerings  made  to  them,  see  Vol.  II,  p.  270,  infra. 
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valley,  and  the  order  is  obeyed.^  But  other  joginis  appear  to  be  merely 
malignant  spirits  which  haunt  water-falls  and  hill -tops,  as  well 
as  woods,  so  that  the  g“ray  moss  which  floats  from  the  branches  of  trees 
in  the  higher  forests  is  called  'the  jogini^s  hair/  Some  of  these 
spirits  resemble  the  ]N%s  in  function,  for  she  of  the  Chul,  a peak  in 
the  Jalauri  range,  sends  hail  to  destroy  the  crops  if  the  villagers 
below  fail  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  her  peak  and  sacrifice  sheep  on  the 
appointed  day/ 

The  Jaljogans  inhabit  wells,  springs  and  streams.  They  cast  spells 
over  women  and  children,  causing  sickness  and  even  death.^ 

Kailu  or  Kailu  Bir  is  the  numen  of  abortion.  His  elaborate  worship 
during  pregnancy  will  be  found  described  at  p.  '2,70  of  Vol,  II  infra. 

To  him  are  offered  a red  cap,  an  iron  mace  and  a kid,  the  cap  and 
part  of  the  kid  go  to  the  priest,  the  rest  to  the  worshipper.  He  is  wor- 
shipped on  Thjirsday?.  He  lives  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  when  un- 
appeased rolls  landships  down  into  the  valleys/ 

Kailung  is  a Nag  and  father  of  all  the  Nags.  He  is  worshipped 
only  on  Sundays,  whereas  other  Nags  are  worshipped  on  Thursdays  also. 

Like  Shiv  he  is  worshipped  under  the  form  of  the  dardt  or  sickle. 

He  is  associated  with  wheat. 

His  offerings  are  a mace,  a goat  and  a red  cap.® 

The  god  Koilo  has  in  some  villages  a platform,  and  it  is  believed  I'^oilo. 
that  snake-bite  can  be  cured  by  lying  down  on  it. 

Masdn  or  mashdn  is  a goblin  who  haunts  burning-places,  at  any 
rate  in  the  Simla  Hills,  and  chirkhn-inasdn  is  a male  spirit  which 
swings — whence  its  name— and  haunts  cross-roads,  frightenino’ 
passers-by,  in  Chamba.® 

RdksJiasas  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  rdksJianis  mentioned 
above  (p.  218).  In  Chamba  they  are  also  called  rdk  is  and  as  spirits 
of  the  mountain  are  all  dread  realities  to  the  hillman.  In  his  disordered 
fancy  every  peak  and  pass  is  the  abode  of  these  demons,  and  they 

1 Lyall,  Kargra  Sett  Rep.,  § 94.  Phugni  in  Mandi  is  a devi  : Gazetteer,  p.  40.  The 

joginis  will  be  discussed  further  infra,  p.  243.  As  the  dains  render  all  Bhadon  unhealthy 
(p,  211,  so  the  joginis  oi  the  four  points  of  tne  compass  make  the  16th  of  that 

month  a very  critical  day.  On  that  night  they  meet  the  deotas  in  fight  on  tlie  Kambogir, 
a ridge  iii  Mandi,  and  if  victorious  famine  may  be  expected.  On  that  night  too  cattle  are 
brought  down  from  the  ridge  lest  the  joginis  kill  them  and  Hindus  distribute  rape-seed  to 
avert  their  influence  : Mandi  Gazetteer,  p.  41. 

2 Kangra  Gazetteer,  Pt.  II,  Kulu,  pp.  46,  47. 

3 Chamba  Gazetteer,  p.  192. 

4 Jb„  pp.  155  and  191. 

= Ih.,  pp.  151,  155. 

6 J.  A.  S.  B.,  1911,  p.  143.  Like  shydna  and  rdTcsJias — also  names  for  goblins 

masd.n  gives  its  name  to  a Kanet  sept— see  pp.  73,  305  and  417  of  Vol.  Ill  infra.  Masdni 
a wasting  disease  of  children  in  Sirmur  p.  25),  maybe  derived  from  it.  It  is 

said  to  be  a corruption  of  Sanskrit  shamsTidn  by  Maya  Singh,  Punjabi  Dicty.,  p.  733.  For 
masdn  or  ashes  as  a disease  and  the  cure  for  it  see  p.  104  supra. 
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control  the  winds  and  the  storms.  When  the  tempest  rages  on  the 
mountain  summit  he  believes  the  rdkas  are  contending  with  one  another, 
the  falling  rock  and  the  avalanche  or  the  weapons  of  their  wrath.  In 
ascending  a snowy  pass  the  coolies  often  refrain  from  all  noise  till  they 
reach  the  top,  lest  they  should  inadvertently  offend  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain,  and  bring  destruction  on  themselves  ; and  no  Gaddi  would 
think  of  crossing  a pass  without  first  propitiating  the  pass-deity  to 
secure  fair  weather,  and  a safe  passage  for  flocks.  A cairn  with  flags 
hanging  from  twigs  fixed  on  the  top  is  found  on  the  summit  of  almost 
every  pass  and  represents  the  pass-deity.^ 

^ Marmot^  records  a curious  rite  practised  during  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  in  Pangi.  The  Pangwals  stood  in  a circle  on  one  leg,  holding 
each  a big  stone  poised  on  the  right  shoulder  while  with  the  other  hand 
they  pinched  the  left  ear.  This  was  done  to  propitiate  the  rdkskasas^ 
and  the  posture  was  maintained  until  the  eclipse  was  over,^ 

Elsewhere  not  only  do  rd^shasas  inhabit  trees,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  139  sitpra)  but  it  is  also  wise  to  halt  at  sunset  when  on  a journey 
lest  they  lead  you  astray  during  the  night.  Further,  if  you  are  eating 
by  lamp-light  and  the  light  goes  out  you  should  cover  your  food  with 
your  hands  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  it  off  in  the  dark.^  Like  the 
prels  or  ghosts  they  dwell  to  the  south.  In  the  earlier  mythclogy  the 
rd^shasas  seem  to  have  been  giants  and  it  was  they  who  snatched  the 
book  of  learning  from  SaraswatPs  hands  when  she  came  down  from  the 
hills  to  beyond  Thanesar  and  made  her  in  shame  become  a river  which 
sank  into  the  earth  and  go  to  join  the  Ganges,^ 

In  Kulu  the  jalpari  are  of  two  kinds  : — jal  jogni  and  hatdh  or  cJnireL 
The  influences  of  the  former  are  averted  by  offering  flowers  and  a lamb 
by  the  side  of  a water-course.  The  former  is  said  to  meet  humankind 
very  seldom  : but  when  sheaoes  get  hold  of  a man  she  takes  him  to  her 
lodging  and  at  night  cohabits  with  him  : if  he  will  not  obey  her  wishes 
she  will  kill  him  but  otherwise  she  does  no  harm  to  him.  There  is  no 
means  of  opposing  her  influence.  The  nahas  pari  are  offered  rice  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Women  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by  them  because  they 
are  generally  weak  minded. 

As  the  jogni  are  supposed  to  live  on  mountains  and  the  cTiurel  in 
ravines  the  use  of  red  clothes  is  avoided  on  both,  especially  on  the 
mountains. 

In  the  Simla  Hills,  besides  the  gods,  spirits  of  various  kinds  are 
believed  in  and  propitiated.  Such  are  the  hhuU  or  ghosts,  parUi  especi- 
ally the  jal'pari'i  or  water-sprites,  also  called  j al-mdtris,  the  chhidrasj 

1 Chamba  Gazetteer,  p.  191  ' 

2 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 121. 

3 Ih„  II,  § 738. 

* li..  Ill,  pp.  216,  § 196. 

5 Saaskr,  chhidra,  mtians  ‘ hole  ’ : J.  k.  S.  B.,  1911,  p.  141.  But  ddin, 

a syaonyra  of  dig,  does  uot  appear  to  be  connected  with  dain,  daini,  a den  or  large  hole  m 
a rock  ; ih.,  p.*l47.  In  kulu  chhidra  seems  to  mean  an  oath  or  obligation  and  to  be  a 
synonym  of  chhua. 
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and  hanshira.  The  hliut  is  the  ghost  of  the  cremating  ground.  Tret 
is  the  terni  applied  to  the  ghost  for  one  year  after  the  death  of  the 
deceased : rishet'^  its  name  from  the  end  of  that  year  to  the  fourth. 
Jal-paris  are  conceived  of  as  female  forms,  some  benevolent,  others 
malevolent.  To  propitiate  the  former  a sacrifice  is  required.  The 
chJiidra  is  conceived  of  as  a terrifying  spirit  which  must  be  propitiated 
by  incense  of  mustard  seed.  The  hanshira  haunts  old  buildings,  valleys 
and  peaks.  It  is  propitiated  by  sacrifices  of  goats,  or  in  some  places 
by  offerings  of  dust  or  gravel.  In  lieu  of  sacrifice  npuja,  called  I'linjhain, 
is  offered  to  Kali  and  to  paru  or  mdiris.  A tract  of  hill  or  forest  is 
set  apart  as  the  place  of  this  worship,  and  even  if  the  rest  of  the  forest 
is  cut  down  the  part  consecrated  to  the  goddess  or  spirit  is  preserved  for 
her  worship,  none  of  the  trees  in  it  being  cut,  or  their  boughs  or  even 
leaves  removed.  Bags  are  the  demons  specially  associated  with  fields. 
If  the  crop  yields  less  than  the  estimated  amount  of  produce  it  is 
believed  that  the  difference  has  been  taken  by  the  The  (liidjclhdri 

or  mdnas^idfi  spirit  is  one  which  haunts  burning  and  is  averted 
by  wearing  a silver  picture  round  one'^s  neck.  If  possessed  by  the 
former  one  should  abstain  from  meat.  Ghatialii  or  Gateru  is  a demon 
known  in  Dhami.  He  is  said  to  possess  people  and  is  propitiated  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a khadJiu  (ram).  He  is  embodied  in  a stone  which  is 
kept  in  the  house  and  worshipped  to  protect  the  cattle  from  barm. 
He  is  said  to  have  come  from  Bhajji  State  ^ The  fair  of  the  gdsidii  or 
fairies  at  Bamsan  in  Nadaun  ( Kangra)  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
Har  and  on  all  Tuesdays  in  other  months.  Only  women  attend  the  fair 
to  worship  the  who  inflict  boils  on  children.  The  fair  has  been 
in  existence  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  special  worship  on  Tuesdays 
dates  from  the  birth  of  Kdja  Bhim  Chand’s  son 

Bahawalpur  is  equally  rich  in  spirits.  There  in  addition  to  the 
paretj  hhut,  dit  [?  dait)^  rdhhoshy  dam,  chiiVel  and  pari,  we  find  the 
pafthdj,^  ddkan,  sfidkan  and  deo.  To  these  are  mostiv  ascribed  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  womb  in  women,  but  they  occasionally  possess  men 
too.  Khetrpaks  temple  at  Uch  is  a famous  place  for  castin  g 0 ut 
spirits.  Many  of  the  disorders  of  children  are  ascribed  to  demons,  such 
as  the  vmM-us-salidn  or  ‘ mother  of  children,-’  who  causes  convulsions. 
Such  diseases  are  believed  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  low 
castes,  and  so  Bhangis  and  Chiihras  are  employed  to  exorcise  them.^  If 
anything  goes  bad  it  is  believed  to  be  bewitched  {bdndhnd)  by  an 
enemy,  apparently  through  the  agency  cf  a spirit,  and  those  skilled 
in  combating  magic  by  charms  are  generally  called  in  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief, but  sometimes  it  can  be  remedied  without  such  aid.  Thus  a 
dyer  whose  indigo  has  got  spoilt  can  make  it  regain  its  colour  by  relatino’ 
some  gossip  he  has  heard  in  a highly  coloured  form. 

^Pr.  risTii,  a sage. 

® In  that  State  gateru  is  said  to  mean  ghost  s J.  A.  S.  B.,  1911,  p.  163.  In  Sirmdr 
Ghatriali  is  a goddess  - see  p.  SOO  infra, 

3 Clearly  the  piracAfl  or  cannibal  demon.  The  word  deo  has  had  a long  and  inter- 
esting history.  It  is  curious  to  find  it  used  here  of  an  evil  spirit,  apparently,  because  in 
the  Punjab  Himalayas  deo=deota. 

^ Bahawalpur  Gazetteer,  p.  187.  Sometimes  a laldna,  a kind  of  insect,  is  tied  round 
the  neck  of  a child  suffering  from  convulsions.  This  m^y  be  done  because  the  Labdna  is 
a lowcaste  : but  p.  4,  Vol,  III,  infra.  The  laldna  is  also  said  to  be  used  to  cure 
warts. 
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In  the  hands  of  ore  who  has  by  fasting  etc.  attained  to 
mnstard  seeds  are  very  potent  and  can  be  used  to  hill  a healthy 
enemy,  core  a sick  friend  or  recover  stolen  properly.  For  the  latter 
the  recipe  is : take  a gourd  and  some  mustard  seeds,  rub  them  between 
four  fingers,  repeat  charms  over  them  and  throw  them  at  the  gourd. 
It  will  then  float  away  in  the  air  to  the  spot  where  the  booty  is 
concealed. 

Ibbetson,  AGRICULTURAL  SUPERSTITIONS. — T'he  superstitions  connected  with 

§ cattle  and  agriculture  are  endless.  No  horned  cattle  or  anything 

appertaining  to  them,  such  as  butter  or  leather,  must  he  bought  or  sold 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday ; and  if  one  die  on  either  of  those  days  it  is 
buried  instead  of  being  given  to  the  menials.  So  the  first  beast  that 
dies  of  cattle-plague  is  buried.  Cattle-plague  can  he  cast  out  across  the 
border  of  one  village  into  the  one  which  adjoins  it  in  the  east.  All 
field-work:,  cutting  of  grass,  grinding  of  corn  and  cooking  of  food,  are 
stopped  on  Saturday  morning  j and  on  Sunday  night  a solemn  proces- 
sion conducts  a buffalo  skull,  a lamb,  sir  as  sticks,  butter-milk,  fire,  and 
sacred  grass  to  the  boundary,  over  which  they  are  thrown,  while  a gun 
is  fired  three  times  to  frighten  away  the  disease.  Last  year  a man  was 
killed  in  an  affray  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  plague  in 
this  manner.  A villager  in  Gurgaon  once  captured  the  cattle-plague  in 
its  material  shape,  and  wouldn^t  let  it  go  till  it  promised  never  to  remain 
where  he  or  his  descendants  were  present ; and  his  progeny  are  still  sent 
for  when  murrain  has  fastened  on  a village,  to  walk  round  it  and  call  on 
the  plague  to  fulfil  its  contract.  The  sugar-press  mast  be  started,  and  a 
well  begun  on  a Sunday.  On  Saturday  night  little  bowds  of  water  are 
set  out  round  the  proposed  site,  and  the  one  which  dries  up  least  marks 
the  exact  spot  for  the  well.  The  circumference  is  then  marked,  and  they 
begin  to  dig,  leaving  the  central  lump  of  earth  intact.  They  cut  out 
this  clod,  call  it  Khwaja  Ji  (appealing  to  Khwaja  Khizr)  and  worship 
it  and  feed  Brahmans.  If  it  breaks  it  is  a bad  omen,  and  a new  site 
will  be  chosen  a week  later.  The  yearns  ploughing  or  sowing  is  best 
begun  on  a Wednesday  : it  must  not  be  begun  on  a Monday  or  on  a 
Saturday,  or  on  the  1st  or  11th  of  any  month  ; and  on  the  15th  of  each 
month  the  cattle  must  rest  from  work.  So  weeding  should  be  done 
once,  twice,  thrice  or  five  times : it  is  unlucky  to  weed  four  times. 
Heaping  must  be  begun  on  a Tuesday  and  finished  on  a Wednesday,  the 
last  bit  of  crop  being  left  standing  till  then.  When  the  grain  is  ready 
to  be  divided,  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  are  observed  to  prevent 
the  evil  eye  from  reducing  the  yield.  Times  and  seasons  are  observ- 
ed, perfect  silence  is  enjoined,  and  above  all,  all  audible  counting  of  the 
measures  of  grain  is  avoided.^  When  sugarcane  is  first  sown,  sweet- 

^ You  cannofc  measure  grain  without  all  kinds  of  pree^utions  It  must  not  be  meas- 
ured at  all  on  a new  or  full  moon  (parua)  day,  and  Saturday  is  bad.  Begin  at  dawn, 
midday,  sunset,  or  midnight,  when  the  spirits  are  busy.  Let  4 men  go  inside  an  enclos- 
ing line  with  an  earthen  vessel — and  no  one  else  till  they  have  finished.  Let  them  face  the 
north.  Keep  silence  during  the  measuring  and  avoid  counting  the  number  aloud,  tallies 
being  kept  by  putting  down  small  heaps  of  grain  called  bokali.  Once  the  grain  is  measured 
it  is  safe  from  the  evil  eye.  The  measuring  is  made  systematically,  doubtless  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  cheating  or  quarrelling.  See  p.  173,  §§  435-6  of  Ibbetson’s  Kainal  Sett. 
Report,  and  pages  194  ^ani  236  fT  oi  Vol.  1.  of  Elliott’s  Unees  of  the  North-Wester^, 
Proninoeti* 
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ened  rice  is  brought  to  the  field  and  with  it  women  smear  the  out- 
side of  the  vessel.  It  is  then  given  to  the  labourers.  Next  morning  or 
when  it  is  planted  out  a woman  puts  on  a necklace  and  walks  round  the 
field,  winding  thread  on  to  a spindle^ ; and  when  it  is  cut  the  first  fruits 
are  offered  on  an  altar  called  mahdl  built  close  to  the  press,  and  sacred  to 
the  sugarcane  god,  whose  name  is  unknown  unless  it  too  be  makdl  and 
then  given  to  Brahmans.  When  the  women  begin  to  pick  the  cotton 
they  go  round  the  field  eating  rice-milk,  the  first  mouthful  of  which 
they  spit  on  to  the  field  toward  the  west ; and  the  first  cotton  picked  is 
exchanged  at  the  village  shop  for  its  weight  in  salt,  which  is  prayed 
over  and  kept  in  the  house  till  the  picking  is  over. 

When  the  fields  are  being  sown  they  sing  : — 

^ A share  for  the  birds  and  fowls,  a share  for  wayfarers  and 
travellers  : 

A share  for  the  passers-by,  a share  for  the  poor  and  mendicant. 

On  the  9th  of  the  light  half  of  Katik  both  men  and  women  walk 
round  a town  early  in  the  morning,  re-entering  it  by  the  same  gate  that 
they  left  it  by.  During  this  circumambulation  they  sing  hymns  while 
the  women  scatter  saindja  by  the  way,  saying  : — 

' Friend  husbandman,  take  thy  share, 

Our  share  we  write  down  to  God.'’^ 

To  protect  gram  from  lightning  it  should  be  sown  with  wheat — at 
least  this  is  believed  to  be  the  case  in  tCaiigra,  apart  from  the  benefits 
of  a mixed  crop.^ 

The  threshing  floor  is  naturally  of  considerable  importance  in  folk- 
religion.  From  the  time  the  grain  is  cut  until  it  is  formally  weighed 
it  is  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  demons  and  bhdts.  But  they  are  only 
of  mediocre  intelligence  and  can  easily  be  imposed  upon.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  draw  a magic  circle  round  the  heap  and  place  a sickle  on 
top  of  it  to  keep  them  off.®  Or  in  Montgomery  and  the  otiier  parts  of 
the  south-west  the  village  muhvdna  or  holy  man  writes  a charm  which 
is  stuck  in  a cleft  stick  in  the  heap.  For  this  a fixed  fee,  called  rasiU- 
wdki,  is  paid.  Special  care  has  to  be  taken  when  the  winnowing  begins. 
Friday  being  the  goblins^  holiday  should  be  .avoided,  or  the  grain  will 
vanish.  At  a fit  time  the  workers  go  to  the  spot  and  a couple  of  men 
are  posted  to  prevent  any  living  thing  from  approaching.  Winnowing 
is  carried  on  in  silence.  If  by  evening  it  is  not  finished  the  charm  is 
left  On  one  heap  and  the  other  is  pressed  down  with  the  winnowing 
basket.  Goblins  sleep  at  night,  but  a somnambulist  can  do  harm  if  this 
plan  is  not  adopted.  The  same  precautions  are  observed  in  dividing  the 
produce.6 

The  agricultural  superstitions  in  Bahawalpur  are  of  special  interest 
because  in  that  state  disease  is  personified  and  even  trees  become 
anthropornorphised. 

1 Karnal  S.  R.,  p.  ISl.  This  custom  is  falling  into  disuse. 

2P.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 85. 

3 Ib.,  Ill,  § 481. 

I Ib.,  II,  § 477. 

I N.  I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 693. 

Purser,  Montgomery  S,  J2 .,  p , 100. 
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Harvest  and  cattle  charms. 


Charms  for  If  a crop  of  wheat,  grain  or  maize  be  attached  bj  insects  {Jctingi  or 
‘ ^ charm  {^aldm)  is  recited  to  avert  injury,  or  a ca  neFs  bone  burnt 
so  that  the  smoke  may  drift  over  the  crop,  a kaldm  being  also  read. 
The  following  charms  are  in  use  : — 

Kungi^  Kiray  Mula^  Bakhta  chdre  hhain  hhira, 

liukm  Kkuda  de  ndl  di  hawd  ate  g iiudd. 

Ktinglj  Kiray  Mula,  and  BakJira  are  brother-!  anl  sisters  (of  the 
same  family)  ; by  the  command  of  God  a wind  blew  and  drove  them 
all  away.^"*  Tais  is  spoken  over  sand,  which  is  t hen  sprinkled  over  the 
crop.  The  following  verse  is  recited'  and  blown  over  the  diseased 
crops  : --- 

Kungiy  Kiray  Bakhra  tariye  bhain  bhira. 

Roti  be  nimdz  di  gai  wd  udd. 

Kungiy  Kif'a'y  Bakhra  are  all  three  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
bread  of  one  who  does  not  prav  [ii9,mdz)  was  carried  away  bv  the 
wind/^  Meanwhile  the  owner  walks  round  the  held,  eating  fried  wheat. 
If  he  meets  any  one  while  so  doing  he  gives  him  the  wheat,  but  must 
not  speak  to  him.  When  grain  has  all  been  threshed  out  by  the  cattle 
the  owner  digs  round  it  a trench  {kara)y  which  he  hlls  with  ^vater.  No 
one  may  enter  this  circle,  which  protects  the  crop  from  evil  spirits. 
Blight  IS  averted  by  hanging  up  a pot,  on  a long  stick,  in  the  held,  the 
pot  being  hlled  with  earth  from  a sainFs  tomb.  In  selecting  a place 
for  a stack  (d  corn,  a pit  is  hrst  dug  and  the  earth  ex(^avated  from  it 
put  back  again.  If  it  exactly  hlls  the  pit,  the  place  is  unpropitious  and 
another  place  is  chosen.  But  if  some  earth  remains  oyer  the  corn  is 
stacked  and  the  grain  winnowed  there  Many  cultivators  set  up  a 
plough  in  a heap  of  corn,  and  draw  a line  round  it  with  a knife  to 
prevent  genii  from  eating  the  grain.  If  when  corn  1 as  been  winnowed 
the  grain  appears  less  than  the  husks,  it  is  b»^lieved  that  some  evil 
genii  has  got  into  the  heap  and  stolen  the  grain  and  a ram  or  he-goat 
is  killed  and  eaten  jointly  by  the  farmers  to  expel  it.  Such  genii 
assume  the  shape  of  ants  or  other  insects,  and  so,  when  the  husks  have 
been  separated  from  the  grain,  the  ground  around  the  heap  is  swept  and 
no  insect  allowed  to  get  into  it.  When  cattle  &c.  are  diseased  they  are 
commonly  taken  to  a shrine,  and  in  a dream  the  owner  is  told  what 
means  will  effect  a cure:  or  the  ?/’«/*  of  the  shrine  hears  a voice 
from  the  tomb  or  the  cattle  get  f lightened  at  night  and  run  away,  in 
either  of  which  cases  it  is  expected  that  they'  will  recover  In  the 
Ubha  the  following  mantar  is  used  in  cases  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease 

SuranijU  de  tre  hetej  DaVy  Dathary  BuJidray 
Biwi  Bdi  de  pdp  dahhan  je  dhan  wich  kare  pasdra, 

Suraujit  had  three  sons,  Dar,  Dathar  and  Bnhara.  The  sins  of 
Biwi  Bai  shall  sink  her  down  {i,e,j  she  will  be  annihilated)  if  she  lives 
at  all  in  this  world,^’ 

In  the  Lamma  this  disease  is  QsMedi  mithdra  anl  to  cure  it  the 
shi’ine  of  Je^ha  Bhuj^fa  is  much  resorted  to.  If  grass  does  not  agree 
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with  the  cattle  the  folio  wm;/  mantar  is  recited  7 or  11  tines  and  the 
mullah  blows  into  each  aniniaPs  ear  : — 

K.dla  paththa  pabbar  waandn. 

Zimin  wich  hik  salu  tcpanndrii 
iV'a  kar  paththa  eda  mdndn  ; 

Main  bhi  teri  zdt  pichhdndn. 

Ant  nayriy  ant  goVy 
Mare  vaththa  te  jiive  dJior, 

On  the  other  hand  Sawant  appears  to  be  a benevolent  spirit 
who  casts  on.  diseases.  ^ Bantari  gave  birth  to  Sawant  beyond  the 
river,  whereby  ulcers,  abscesses,  tooth-aches,  ophthaLnia  and  swell- 
ings ol  the  breast  departed  runs  the  couplet.  If  the  right  breast 
be  swollen  the  left  is  exorcised  and  vice  versa.  In  a somewhat 
similar  way  scorpion-bite  is  cured  by  proxy.  A man  goes  on  the 
patient'^s  behalf  to  the  exerciser  who  blows  a spell  on  the  water  which 
the  proxy  drinks,  and  then  the  sufferer  recovers.^ 

if  a young  tree  is  peculiarly  flourishing  or  vigorous,  it  is  dedicated 
to  a pir  or  even  called  after  Ills  name,  and  offerings  are  made  to  it. 

Villagers  often  visit  such  a tree  in  small  groups.  Gradually  the  tree 
is  supposed  to  be  the  saint  himself  and  to  distinguish  it  a flag  is  fastened 
to  it.  The  pir  chosen  in  such  cases  is  the  one  most  implicitly  believed 
in  by  the  villagers.  ^ 

Minor  superstitions. — Good  and  bad  omens  are  iniiuiiierable.  Ibbetson, 
Black  is  unlucky,  and  if  a man  go  to  build  a house  and  turn  up  char-  § 
coal  at  the  flrst  stroke  of  the  spade,  he  will  abandon  the  site.  A mantis 
is  the  horse  of  Ham,  is  very  auspicious,  and  always  saluted  when  seen. 

Owls  portend  desolate  homes;  and  the  koil  [Endynamys  orieniaUs)  is 
also  especially  unlucky.  Chief  among  good  omens  is  the  dogatj  or  two 
water-pots  one  on  top  of  the  other.  This  should  be  left  to  the  right,  as 
should  the  crow,  the  black  buck,  and  the  mantis ; but  the  snake  to  the 
left.  To  sneeze  is  auspicious,  as  you  cannot  die  for  some  little  time 
after.  So  when  a man  sneezes  his  friends  grow  enthusiastic  and  con- 
gratulate him,  saying  ^ live  a hundred  years ' ! On  the  other  hand 
it  is  said  that  sneezing  is  always  a bad  omen  among  Hindus  and  a 
sneeze  from  any  one  near  him  will  always  prevent  a Hindu^s  starting  on 
a journej  or  any  important  business.  He  will  sit  down  for  a while 
before  recommencing  and  if  he  should  fail  even  then  he  will  attribute 
it  to  the  sneeze.^  But  after  sneezing  you  may  eat,  drink  or  sleep,  only 

you  must  not  go  on  a visit.'*'  Odd  numbers  are  lucky  : — ^ Sumer o 

Deus  impart  gaudetd'  But  three  and  thirteen  are  unlucky,  because 

1 Bahawalpur  Gazetteer,  pp.  188-89, 

2 For  the  spell,  which  is  au  invocation  of  the  Name  (of  God),  see  ih,,  p.  187.  Some 

believe  that  the  Prophet  permitted  the  practice  of  haugiag  rags  (on  the  Pilgrims’  tree) 
and  explained  the  peculiar  name  of  i he  expediiioa  called  Zat-ul-nka’a  (place  of  shreds  of 
cloth)  by  supposing  it  to  be  a term  lor  a tree  to  which  the  Moslems  hung  their  ex-voto 

rao-s,  The  jfaiari  men’.ions  It  as  a practice  of  the  pagan  Arabs  aud  talks  of 

evil  spirits  lesidiug  iu  the  date-tree*.  Burton’s  Al  Madina  (ly06),  1,  p.  165. 

^3  lb.,  1,  § 776.  The  Buddhist  idea  is  the  same  and  a Tibetan  proverb  often  said  when 

a man  sneezes  runs 

Chhering  ndmmei  FnncTiung  shoTck, 

Jjorgyd  thung-nang  tongyd  thuTcJCy 
Tondu  debard  zorhd  thuick. 

* May  God  prolong  your  life,  and  avert  the  evil  omen 
Ih,y  I,  § 949. 


Council  of 
three  un- 
lucky. 
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they  are  the  bad  days  after  death;  and  terah  tin  is  equivalent  to 
'all  anyhow^.  So  if  a man^  not  content  with  two  wives,  wish 
to  marry  again,  he  will  first  marry,  a tree,  so  that  the  new  wife 
may  be  the  fourth  and  not  the  third.  The  number  live  and  its  aliquot 
parts  run  through  most  religious  and  ceremonial  customs.  The  shrine 
to  Bhumia  is  made  of  five  bricks ; five  culms  of  the  sacred  grass  are 
offered  to  him  after  child-birth ; five  sticks  of  sugarcane  are  offered  ; 
with  the  first  fruits  of  the  juice,  to  the  god  of  the  sugar-press,  and  so  on 
without  end  ; while  offerings  to  Brahmans  are  always  1^,  5,  7J,  whe- 

ther rupees  or  sers  of  grain.  The  dimensions  of  wells  and  well-gear  on 
the  other  hand  are  always  fixed  in  so  many  and  three  quarter  cubits  ; 
and  no  carpenter  would  make  or  labourer  dig  you  any  portion  of  a well 
in  round  numbers  of  cubit.  In  Sialkot  wdhde  (apparently  fr.  wadhan^ 
to  increase)  is  always  used  in  counting  for  tin.  Elsewhere  in  counting 
bahut  is  used  for  it  and  the  shisJiam  with  its  3 leaves  is  a type  of  utter 
failure.  12,  on  the  contrary,  is  peculiarly  lucky,  and  complete  success  is 
called  pao  bar  a,  52  also  appears  to  be  a happy  number,  and  appears  in 
Buddhism  as  the  number  of  'the  divisions  of  thought,  word,  and  deed.... 
all  the  immaterial  qualities  and  capabilities  which  go  to  m:ike  up  the 
individual  Both  1 2 and  52  occupy  a conspicuous  place  in  the  organi- 
sation of  caste.  A baiya^  or  group  of  22  villages,  is,  like  bdra  and 
bdwan  or  groups  of  12  and  52,  respectively,  a favourite  term  for  a tribal 
settlement  containing  about  that  number  of  villages.  So  too  32  is  in 
Buddhism  the  number  of  'the  bodily  marks  ot  a great  man  ^ (Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  116).  But  indeed  all  the  twos, 
22,  32,  42  etc.  are  favourite  numbers.  On  the  other  hand  8 does  not 
appear  to  be  a lucky  number,  though  it  is  the  number  of  prostrations 
made  in  the  worship  of  the  Bhagat-panthis.  The  8th  child  is  unlucky. 

But  for  three  persons  to  act  together  a^  a council  or  committee  is 
unlucky,  at  any  rate  in  Bahawalpur.  Trcho'*]  janid^  di  majlis  hhoti^ 
i,e,  a committee  consisting  of  three  members  i=5  unlucky  (lit.  counter- 
feit). On  the  other  hand  to  be  five  in  council  is  thrice  blessed,  for  the 
proverb  goes:  pdncho'^  me'^pif^panj  pardhdn  or  panjo  me^  parmeshary 
there  is  god  in  the  5 leaders,  or  in  5,  i,e.  their  decision  is  final.  But 
punch  may  mean  that  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  authorities  [panchdyat] 
for  redress,  and  sat  is  an  omen  of  satJiy  a quarrel,  so  transactions  of  the 
5th  and  7 th  are  put  down  as  of  the  4th  and  6th 

Amongst  Hindus  the  9th  year  is  anginty  or  without  a number, 
and  is  so  called,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  returning  it  at  a Census 
under  that  name.  Again  in  the  case  of  boys  the  Sth^  and  ] 2th  years 
are  unlucky  and  also  called  angint.  The  unlucky  numbeis,  however, 
do  not  appear  to  be  Unlucky  at  all  when  used  of  ages.  Thus  9 is  neither 
lucky  nor  unlucky,  though  it  is  a multiple  of  3 which  is  quite  disastrously 
unlucky.  5 is  very  lucky  and  1,  5,  7,  11,  13,  15,  17,  21,  25,  31,  41. 

^ Rhys- David,  American  Lecturet  on  Buddhism,  p.  156.  But  in  the  hills  2 is  dis- 
tinctly unlucky  and  a dUsilla,  two  ears  of  wheat,  barley  or  maize  iu  one,  is  ill  omened, 
while  in  any  calculation  if  2 be  the  balance  it  is  unlucky  aud  called  'pdshi,  lit.  ‘ hanging  h 
J.  A..  S.  B.,  1911,  pp.  156,  219.  Iu  ancient  India  13  was  not  ill-omened:  J.  R.  A.  S., 

191^  p.  ihoff, 

^ Just  as  the  8th  month  of  pregnancy  is  unlnoky. 


p crq 


Oment. 
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51,  or  101  are  fortunate  as  indeed  are  all  odd  numbers  fexeent  81  ’ bnf 
in  the  Knrram  3,  13  and  16  are  peculiarly  unlucky.  ’ 

For  an  interesting  account  of  numbers  in  Punjab  folklore  see 

Temple  s Legends  of  the  Puniah,  preface  to  Vol.  I,  pp  xriii iv  • 2 4 

8,  16,  3 and  7 are  common,  but  12  is  the  commonest  of  all  • 6 18  24 

86  48  and  9 also  occur.  5 is  also  frequent,  while  there  are  ’ instances 
of  13  14  19,  20,  21  and  22,  while  6^,  70  and  the  old  Indian  magic 
number  84  are  also  found.  See  also  pref.  to  Vol.  II,  pp.  six  and  L 
for  some  further  details.  In  religion  we  have  the  88  crores  of  cods  the 
84  Sidhs,  the  9 Naths,  the  64  Jogm's,  the  52  Viras  (Sirs),  the  6 Jatis-or 
among  the  Jams,  7 Trumpp’s  Translation  of  the  Adi-Gra'.th  Introd  ’ 

p.  Xhs.  ' -Luixuu., 

Besides  sneezing  other  bodily  affections  are  ominous  Thus  a 

o/ywgingio  the  right  ear  means  iov- 
of  the  left,  grief"  : a movement  of  the  flesh  in  the  right  upper  arm  or 
shoulder  means  that  you  will  soon  embrace  a friend,  but  one  in  the 
left  portends  a debilitating  sickness.  A tingling  in  the  right  nalm 
means  a gam  of  2 or  3 rupees  at  least  : in  the  left  it  means  monev  to  be 
paid  away.  In  the  sole  of  either  foot  tingling  denotes  a journey  or  that 
you  will  put  your  feet  m the  mud— a serious  calamity.’  Shakinc  one’s 
leg  while  sitting  on  a chair  or  couch  means  loss  of  money.'*  Yawninc 
IS  yery  unlucky  and  to  ayert  eyil  Muhammadans  say  Id  haula  wa  U 

qiiwata  illd  bilUhf  Biting  one’s  tongue  means  that  some  one  is  telling 
tales  against  one.^  » 

Twitching  (sank)  of  the  right  eye  is  a lucky  omen  in  Kano-ra  and 
the  general  science  of  its  omens  is  summed  up  in  the  lines  ’ 

‘If  the  lower  left  lip  twitch,  know  there  will  be  a blot  on  the  happiness 

it  the  upper  lid  twitch,  say  all  will  be  delig.ii,  and  pleasure. 

If  the  outer  lids,  it  will  be  we.alth  and  gain  : hut  if  the  inner,  loss. 

For  the  right  it  will  be  tne  reverse/*^ 


large  number  of  omens  are  naturally  connected  with 
the  horse,  probably  because  he  is  both  a valuable  animal  and  used  to  be 
the  representative  or  vehicle  of  the  Sun-god.  His  actions,  colour  'ind 
form  therefore  are  all  full  of  significance.  If  you  go  to  buy  a horse  and 
he  shakes  his  head  it  is  a warning  to  you  against  purchasing  him  but 
the  reverse  if  he  paws  the  grourd  in  welcoine.^  The  normal  points'  of  a 
horse  are  not  regarded,  or  rather  his  ^points  ^ consist  in  the  numerous 
naaiks  and  signs  on  him  which  are  auspicious  or  the  reverse  The 
classical  work  on  this  science  is  the  Farasndma^i^Bangin  or  treatise  by 


iP.  N.  Q.,  I.,  §127. 


2 According  to  another  account  twitching  of  the  right  upr>er  evelid  in  n ^ 

3od,  b ut  m tly  lower  it  is  just  the  opposite,  and  in  a woman  twitching  of  the  left  eyelid*^is 
sure  source  of  joy  : P.  N,  Q.,  J,  § 927.  is 


3 lb.,  § 849, 
4/5.,  Ill,  § 27. 

5 Ib.,  Ill,  § 683. 

6 Ib.,  Ill,  § 781. 

7 JJ.,  Ill,  §111. 

45^.1 
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Omens  from  the  horse. 

Unlucky  Ran  gin  (Sa^adat  Yai*  Khan)  who  regards  the  horse  as  one  of  a captive 
horses.  yet  god-like  race.^  The  matter  is  of  grave  practical  impcrtarce  as  it 
seriously  affects  the  selling  value  of  a Lorse  Thus  in  Babawalpur  the 
following  horses  are  unlucky: — 

{a)  A horse  or  mare,  with  a white  spot,  small  enough  to  be 

covered  by  the  thumb,  on  the  forehead  Such  a horse 
is  called  tdra’-'peshani^  or  starred  on  tte  forehead. 

[h)  A horse  or  mare  with  three  feet  of  one  colour  and  the  fourth 
of  another.  A white  blaze  on  the  forehead  however, 
counteracts  this  evil  sign.  Such  an  animal  is  called 

arjaL 

(<?)  A horse  with  a black  palate  {Sidh  kdm  asp  in  Persian) 

{d)  A horse  with  both  hind  feet  and  the  off  forefoot  white.  But 
a white  near  forefoot  is  a good  omen,  as  in  the  Persian 
couplet : — 

Do  pdish  sufed-o-pake  dasf-i-cJiapj 
Buwad  ldiq-i‘Sfidfi‘i~dU  nasab. 

“ A horse  with  two  white  (hind)  feet  and  a white  near 
forefoot  is  worthy  to  be  ridden  by  a king 

[e)  A horse  or  mare  which  is  wall- eyed  imdtiki)  or  which  has  an 

eye  like  that  of  a human  being,  is  called  tdki  and  is  ill- 

starred.^ 

1 Translated  by  Lt.-Col.  P.  C.  Phillott,  Qnaritch,  1912.  After  describing  the 
horse  Rangm  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  five  grand  defects  of  the  horse.  First  and 
worst  of  these,  transcending  spavin,  exceeding  malformation,  and  even  ill  manners  (which 
last  are  looked  upon  by  Rangm  as  inherent)  are  placed  ‘ The  Feathers.'  ‘ The  Feathers  ' 
are  those  whorls  where  the  different  currents  of  hair  meet,  to  them  the  first  section  of  the 
book  is  given,  and  the  pre-eminence  is  one  of  which  they  are  certainly  worthy  considering 
that  their  influences  are  momentous,  predestined,  and  to  a large  extent  sinister.  It  is  a 
science  akin,  in  its  minuteness  and  intricacy,  to  palmistry  j it  is  also  exact  as  becomes  a 
table  of  laws  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  If  there  be  only  one  fea'hor  in  the  centre 
of  the  forehead  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ill-mark  j but  if  there  be  two  on  the  forehead 
avoid  that  horse  and  do  not  dream  of  buying  it.  If  there  be  3,  4 or  5 feathers  nn  the 
forehead  Persians  wiP  not  even  look  at  the  horse  j others  call  it  a ram,  saying  ‘ it  will  butt 
you  to  misfortune.'  The  battle  of  the  good  and  evil  feathers  continues  from  head  to  tail. 
A feather  low  down  on  the  forearm,  if  it  points  downward,  is  called  * Driver-in -of  the 
Peg'  and  is  lucky,  but  if  it  p.dnts  upward  is  called  ‘ CJp-rooter-of-the-Peg * and  is  baleful. 
\ feather  under  the  girth  is  lucky  and  is  called  ‘ width  of  the  Ganges.'  A feather  under 
the  saddle  is  unlucky ; Buy  not  a horse  with  such  a feather.  Do  not  even  keep  him 
in  your  village  ” (Strange  that  in  Ireland  also  there  are  turns  of  the  hair  that  are  accounted 
fortunate,  both  in  horses  and  in  cattle).  The  colours  are  doomful  and  precise  in  their 
augury  as  the  feathers  themselves: — “ If  there  are  in  the  blaze  hairs  the  colour  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  shun  the  horse ; experts  call  that  horse  a scorpion.  A white  spot  on  tne 
forehead,  sufficiently  small  to  be  concealed  by  the  tip  of  the  thumb,  is  called  a star.  This 
mark  is  sinister  and  ill  omened  unless  there  is  also  some  white  on  the  legs.  If  a horse 
has  either  the  near  or  off  hind  white,  it  is  defective  and  is  called  arjal.  If  the  seller  says 
to  you,  ‘ Oh  but  there  is  white  on  the  forehead  too,'  do  not  give  ear  to  his  specbms  words, 
for  the  Prophet  has  said  that  an  arjal  is  had  : what  else  then  is  there  to  be  said  ? " The 
best  colour  for  a horse  is  bay,  the  second  klidki  dun,  the  third  a dun  with  a black  mane 
and  tail,  called  samand.  This  last  would,  with  the  addition  of  a black  strip  down  the  back, 
be  identical  with  an  Irish  ‘ shan  bnie'  and  of  an  Irish  ‘shan  buie'  it  has  been  said  (in 
illustrathn  of  his  adroitness  and  agility)  that  he  ‘ would  tend  a slater,'  We  are  with  Rangm 
in  hh  high  estimation  of  the  samand.  Low  on  the  list  comes  the  grey;  many  on  this  side 
of  the  world  would  give  him  (and  preferably  her)  a higher  place,  and  it  is  not  long  since 
that  an  Irish  dealer  of  exhaustive  experience  averred  that  his  fancy  was  for  greys  and  that 
he  had  seldom  had  a bad  grey  horse  and  never  a bad  grey  mare  ; Times  Literary  Supple^ 
menti  1912,  p.  71. 

*B®i.hdwalpxir  G-azetteer,  p.  184. 
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But  the  'panclfkahdn  or  borhe  with  5 white  blazee,  one  on  the 
forehead  arid  one  on  each  foot,  is  apparently  lucky,  and  the  hero’s  horse 
is  often  named  Panchkaliani  or-a  in  folk-tales. 

So  too  when  buying  a buffalo,  cow  or  bullock  it  is  a r^ood  sif'-n  if 
it  defecate,  but  do  not  buy  if  it  urinate.  If  a buffalo  lows  [ringiH)  it 
is  a g'ocd  omen,  but  the  reverse  if  a by-stander  sneezes  ^ 

If  an  owl  hoot  thrice  on  n man’s  bouse  he  must  quit  it  for  3,  7 or 
11  days,  placing  thorns  at  its  door  and  feasting  Brahmans,  sacrificing  a 
goat  and  oTferIng  a broken  cocoanut  before  he  re-enters  it.- 

A kite  settling  on  the  roof  of  a house  is  unlucky.-’ 

Dogs  are  peculiarly  gifted  for  they  can  see  evil  spirits  moving 
about  and  so  their  howling  is  a portent  of  evil.  If  out  hunting  a do<> 
rolls  om  its  back  game  will  be  plentiful,  but  if  it  lies  quietly  on  its 
back  in  the  house  it  is  praying  for  help  and  some  calamity  is  imminent  > 
When  out  shooting  it  is  very  lucky  to  meet  a gaVur^  a name  applied  in 
the  Punjab  to  a small  king-fisher  with  bright  blue  plumage,  which  is 
let  out  of  its  cage  at  the  Dasehra  as  a sacred  bird.-’  A oat  or  a crow 
throwing  water  over  itself  denotes  a coming  guest.® 

The  perils  of  travel  have  led  to  the  development  of  something  like 
a science  of  augury  in  regard  to  it.  Before  starting  on  an  important 
journey  a Hindu  will  consult  a Brahman  as  to  what  day  will  be  propi- 
tious and  if  he  cannot  start  on  that  day  he  will  send  on  a paitra,  a small 
bundle  of  necessaries,  to  some  place  near  the  gate  by  which  he  intends 
going,  and  start  himself  within  the  next  twm  days.7 

When  startbig  on  a journey  if  a Brahman  or  Dumna  is  met,  or  any 
one  carrying  an  empty  pot  [glKira)  or  basket  (kilta)^  the  omen  is  unfavour- 
able, and  the  traveller  turns  back.  If  a child  is  met  or  a person  carrvino* 
full  gliara  the  omen  is  favourable.  For  a journey  or  any  work  of  im- 
portance a Brahman  is  consulted  to  ascertain  the  sai  or  lucky  moment, 
and  if  the  person  is  unable  to  start  on  the  day  and  at  the  time  fixed, 
his  walking  stick  or  bundle  is  put  outside  the  door,  and  this  is  looked 
upon  as  equivalent  to  his  departure. 

After  seeing  a bier  or  touching  a scavenger  good  Hindus  will  bathe, 
and  the  scavenger  must  also  wash  his  clothes  himself.® 

If  when  setting  out  on  any  purpose  you  meet  a person  carrying  an 
empty  ghara  it  is  an  ill  omen,  but  good  if  the  ^Yater-pot  is  behind  you. 
So  too  it  is  unpropitious  to  meet  a person  cairying  wood,  but  the 
reverse  if  he  comes  behind  you.®  It  is  unlucky  to  meet  a widow  but 
a good  omen  to  meet  a woman  with  a male  child. 


In  Dera  Ghazi  Khdn  it  Is  lucky  to  meet  a man  at  starting,  liut 

1 P.  N.  Q.,  Ib  § 490. 

2lb.,  Ill,  § 113. 

3 Ih.,  II,  § 179. 

4 , I,  § 703. 

Ih.,  I,  § 864. 

6 15.,  I,  § 864. 

75.,  I,  § 1016. 

I Ih.,  IV,  § 41. 

9 75.,  I,  § 610.  ' 

10  75.  I,  § 856. 
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Meeting  omens. 

woman  forebodes  failure  In  your  purpose.  So  too  it  Is  unlucky  to 
encounter  a sbrike^  on  the  left  hand,  and  Baloch  calls  this  chhapt  or 
^ sinister^,  turning  back  to  make  a fresh  start.  But  to  meet  one  on 
the  right  is  propitious.  The  neighing  of  a horse  or  the  Ijraying  of  a 
be-ass  is  a favourable  omen.  In  this  district  auguries  are  also  taken 
by  kicking  one^s  shoe  into  the  air  while  walking  If  it  falls  on  its  sole 
it  Is  a good,  but  if  It  turns  over,  a bad  sign.^ 

In  Dera  Ismail  Khan  the  Muhammadan  .lats  and  llalocli  have  the 
following  omens  : — 

To  meet  a woman  when  starting  on  a journey  is  a bad  omen.  For 
any  one  to  recall  a man  as  he  starts  is  also  a bad  omen.  Shikdrig 
consider  it  unlucky  to  meet  a jackal  when  they  start.  If  a man  who 
is  ill  and  is  setting  out  to  obtain  treatment,  meets  a snake  It  is  a bad 
omen  if  be  fails  to  kill  it  but  a good  one  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  so  If 
a she-jackal  {pavi)  call  behind  the  house  of  a sick  man  he  is  certain 
to  die— 

Rdthi  hulde  Jcuhr  By  night  if  the  cock, 

» Te  delien  hulde  sJiighar^  By  Jay  the  jackal  calls 

EJcM  hadli  Sdhihi^  A king  changes 

Te  elcTci  ponda  kdl  Famine  befalls 

If  a sick  man  hears  a stallion  neigh  at  night  it  portends  his  re- 
covery. A smut  or  dirt  in  the  left  eye  is  ill,  in  the  right,  good  luck. 

It  is  unlucky  to  drink  water  before  starting,  but  auspicious  to  eat 
sugar  in  any  form. 

But  in  spite,  it  would  seem,  of  all  omens,  prosperity  in  travel  may 
be  secured  by  saying  : — 

SUd  Baghupat  Ram  he  tamah  hdndlilo  hdtJi, 

Age  dge  Har  chalet  pichhe  Har  hd  sdlh 

‘ Join  hands  In  praise  of  Sita  and  Ram 

And  God  will  precede  you,  and  you  will  follow  God.'’" 

To  see  a partridge  on  one’s  right  is  lucky  provided  that  one  Is 
going  to  a field,  to  meet  a friend  or  homewards : Khet^  mif,  ghar 
aJiane 'yhvit  bdnwan  hnnij  beopdr,  ix,  it  is  better  to  meet  it  on  the 
left  when  one  is  going  on  business.  On  a journey  homewards  again 
or  to  meet  a friend  it  is  auspicious  to  meet  a Bhang  an  or  any  woman 
of  very  low  caste,  or  one  with  two  ghar  as  on  her  head.®  But  it  is 
always  unlucky  to  meet  a load  of  wood  or  a Brahman,  and  if  one  meets 
the  latter  one  should  try  and  pass  to  the  left,  letting  him  pass  on  the 
rightd 

To  meet  a Chuhra  is  lucky,  the  more  so  if  he  has  a basket  or  broom 
in  hand.® 

^In  Jatki  speecli  malJidla,  in  Baloclii  gyanchh : P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 1019. 

2 25.,  § 1020. 

3 Shighar  is  the  male  jackal. 

Sdhihi  •=  ruler.** 

« P.  N.  Q.,  n,  § 670. 

6 This  omen  may  be  connected  with  the  superstition  referred  to  in  tlie  account  of 
Giiga. 

7P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 160. 

«J5.,  II,  § 349. 
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. Never  proceed  on  a journey  begun  if  you  are  called  back  at 
starting.  So  strongly  is  this  believed  to  be  unlucky  that  relations  will 
send  things  accidentally  left  after  a traveller  rather  than  call  him  back.^ 

If  when  going  anywhere  with  an  object  you  meet  a jackal  it  is  a 
good  omen_,  but  two  are  better  : provided  the  animal  does  not  cross  your 
path — when  your  object  will  be  frustrated.^ 

To  hear  a jackal  barking  is,  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  most  unlucky. 

It  is  known  as  hJiunkdn^  In  Rohtak  it  is  lucky  to  hear  a jackal 
howling  on  the  left^  but  not  on  the  right, ^ and  the  jackal  should  not 
be  spoken  of  by  his  proper  name  as  gidir,  but  as  Jambu.^ 

In  Bahawalpur  to  hear  a donkey  bray  behind  when  one  is  starting  Omem. 
on  a journey,  or  a partridge  call  on  the  left  is  an  omen  that  the  journey 
will  fail  in  its  object.  But  a partridge  calling  on  the  right  is  lucky. 

Also  it  is  fortunate  to  meet  a sweeper  carrying  filth,  or  a coffin,  when 
setting  out  on  business  It  is  a good  omen  to  see  the  bird,  called 
malhdla,  on  the  right  hand  early  in  the  day  and  later  on  the  left,  and 
vice  versa.  If  a thief,  when  going  to  steal,  hear  a pheasant  on  the 
left  he  considers  it  a bad  omen  and  returns.  If  a maina  or  a Idli  be 
heard  warbling  on  the  roof,  the  women  reply,  Afd  piJid  pid  he^ja  immhda 
kon  lid.  ^‘The  flour  is  ready  ground,  go,  fetch  the  guest, t.e,  a guest 
is  expected.  The  bird^s  note  is  supposed  to  be  piho  pihoy  the  imperative 
of  pihnd  [pisyia),  to  grind.  If  a man  sneezes  when  starting  on  a 
journey,  the  journey  will  be  unsuccessful.  Similarly  it  is  a bad  omen 
for  a marriage  procession  to  hear  the  roar  of  thunder  or  meet  with  a gale 
of  wind  on  their  way  to  the  bride'^s  house.  Any  additions  to  a house  are 
made  by  the  Hindus  in  front  of,  or  in  line  with,  the  buildings  that  exist, 
not  in  their  rear.  A new  building  at  the  back  of  the  house  is  calculated 
to  bring  some  calamity  on  the  owner^s  head.  A crow  on  the  coping 
of  the  house-wall  denotes  that  a relation  is  coining  on  a visit,  or  at  least 
that  news  from  one  will  soon  arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a woman 
gets  hurt  she  will  put  it  down  to  having  heard  a crow  cawing  on  the 
coping.  A kite  sitting  on  the  house  is  unlucky,  so  a black  hdndi  or 
scare-crow  is  usually  hung  on  the  loftiest  part  of  the  roof. 

In  Kangra  it  is  also  lucky  to  meet  a married  woman,  a pot  full  of 
w'ater,  a corpse  in  a rloli,  flesh,  fish,  a cow  with  calf,  a mongoose,  ox, 
the  sound  of  music,  a wild  parrot  perching  on  your  body,  a blue  jay, 
a peacock,  a Jnrla  (lizird)  or  a cliipkcili  (white  lizard).  But  it  is 
unlucky  to  meet  an  ass,  a bull-buffalo,  a sweeper  with  refuse,  any  one 
carrying  salt  or  earth,  a potter,  a Brahman  bare-headed  or  one  who 
does  not  return  your  greeting,  a widow,  an  empty  pot,  a blind  or  wall- 
eyed man,  a hahdgt  or  faqir  smeared  with  ashes,  an  oil-crusher  (?  a 
Teli)  with  his  pot,  a crow,  a jackal  or  a cat 

‘ P.  N.  Q.,  IV.  § 270 

2 Ih.,  § 608. 

3 Ih.,  § 1019. 

4 Ih.,  § 160. 

5 Ih.,  § 161. 

fiP.  N Q.  Ill,  §§  109,  110.  In  \ttock  it  h unlucky  to  meet  any  mau  with  a bare 
head,  any  Bvahina  i or  a mtilldh,  any  one  weeping  >u’  suiokitig,  or  fire,  a crow  flying  toward* 
oue,  a widow,  auy  one  carrying  a broken  pot,  a gardener  with  an  empty  basket,  a oat,  a 
goat,  a cow,  or  any  black  auhnal,  a snake  or  an  empty  vessel  if  carried.  To  bear  the  sound 
of  weeping  or  a person  sneeze  while  ou  a journey  is  most  unfortunate,  and  the  latter  omen 
will  almost  always  occasion  a delay  at  any  rate  ; p.  107. 
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Omens  from  crows. 


Eafc  curds,  and  go  where  you  please,  but  do  not  eat  pickle  or  any- 
tbin<^  sour  when  going*  to  visit  an  official,  or  you  will  either  fail  to  see 
him  or  not  gain  your  purpose.  Success  on  a journey  to  pay  such  a 
visit  or  for  any  important  business  may  be  assured  by  observing  the 
simple  rules ; — 

Jo  8ur  ekdle,  wolii  pag  dije, 

FotJii  pair  a Jcahhi  na  Uje, 

ue.  if  you  find  that  your  right  nostril  breathes  more  quickly  than 
your  left  start  with  you  right  foot,  and  vice  versa  : ^ never  mind  books 
and  almanacs/  Should  you  chance  to  see  a noseless  man  or  a barren 
woman  do  not  let  them  cross  you  or  you  will  fail  in  your  undertakings.' 

The  study  of  omens  from  crows  alone  is  almost  a science 
When  going  on  a journey  if  a crow  caw  to  the  left, 

Know  for  certain  that  you  will  prosper. 

If  (a  crow)  on  a journey  go  before  you  cawing  ; , 

I tell  you  the  crow  is  saying  that  you  will  get  a wife. 

If  a crow  caw  to  the  right  and  go  cawing  to  the  left, 

I tell  you  it  is  telling  you  that  you  will  lose  your  wealth. 

If  it  caw  first  to  the  left  and  go  cawing  to  the  right. 

The  crow  is  bringing  you  wealth  and  honour  above  all. 

If  a crow  caw  to  the  left  and  go  upward, 

Your  journey  is  stayed,  and  you  should  stop  at  home. 

If  a crow  caw  to  the  left  and  turn  its  back  upon  you. 

It  is  bringing  grief  and  trouble  upon  you. 

If  a crow  stand  on  one  leg  with  its  back  to  the  sun 
And  preen  its  wings,  some  great  man  will  die. 

If,  when  you  are  eating  in  the  field,  a crow  caw, 

You  will  obtain  riches  out  of  the  earth. 

If  a crow  flutter  both  its  wings  on  high, 

Though  you  try  a thousand  plans  you  will  suffer  loss. 

If  a cawing  crow  sit  on  the  back  of  a buffalo, 

You  will  surely  be  successful  in  you.r  labours. 

If  a crow  pick  up  a bone  from  the  ground  and  throw  it  into  water, 
Know  that  in  a few  days  you  will  be  beneath  the  sod. 

If  a crow  lower  its  head  towards  the  north, 

It  is  bringing  on  a disturbance  and  lightning. 

If  crow  lower  its  head  to  tlie  north  and  preen  its  wings, 

It  is  exiling  you  from  your  country. 

If  a crow  keep  on  cawing,  I tell  you  what  will  liappen  : 

He  is  calling  a guest  from  a foreign  land. 

If  on  a journey  a crow  caw  with  a piece  of  meat  in  its  mouth, 

Trouble  is  over^  and  you  will  enjoy  the  fruit  of  happiness. 

1 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 815,  ^ P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 801.  These  verses  are  attributed  to  one  Jai  Singh 
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Crows  always  pray  for  more  children  in  the  world  as  they  get 
sweets  from  them.i 

In  Kangra  it  is  lucky  to  meet  a Brahman  telling  his  beads  or 
saluting  you  with  his  tilah  sectarial  mark)  on. 2 

j j?  many  Banias.  three  Brahmans, 

and  tour  Chhattris — nine  women  coming  in  front — don^t  go  on  • I give 

you  this  omen ^ ^ 

^ I’oad  you  meet  milk  and  fish,  two  BTahmans  with  books, 
us  a good  omen  and  all  wishes  will  be  granted  you.^ 

Quarrels  are  caused  by  mixing  fire  from  two  houses,  standing  a 
broom  in  a corner  or  allowing  a child  to  turn  over  a dirty  ladle  " or  by 
clattering  scissors.^  ^ ^ 

The  loan  of  a comb  or  kerchief  causes  enmity.^ 

if  while  kneading  flour  a bit  of  the  dough  gets  loose,  a o^uest  is 
coming.®  ® 


If  unleavened  bread  rise  while  being  baked  on  an  iron  plate  it 
means  that  the  person  for  whom  it  is  being  made  is  hungry .2 

Finding  gold  is  unlucky  at  any  time,  and  metal  found  on  a 
Saturday  when  it  is  unlucky  to  find  anything,  is  given  to  a Dakaut 
01  Maha-Brahman , No  real  Brahman  takes  alms  on  that  day.'o 

Put  the  fingers  of  both  hands  to  your  forehead  and  look  down  to 

“•  “ "‘•1  ■«!> ‘k.  -i.i. 

, -f  IS  thinking  of  a person  or  wishes  to  see  him  he  turns 

up  it  forebodes  long  life  to  him.^®  " 

A change  of  garment  will  change  one’s  luck  anfi  if  I'c  -nm  • ^ 

*<■ 


iP.  N.Q.,  HI,  §451. 

112/u3)’ll4^/  ^ district  are  very  numerous,  c/.  ih,  $$  no,  m 


3N.  I.  N.  Q.,  X.,  § 238. 
4 Ih.,  § 239. 

"P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 1089. 

6 Ih.,  II,  § 798. 

TIh.,  Ill,  § 682. 

8/6„  III,§  779. 

9 Ih.,  Ill,  § 29. 

’0  Ih.,  IV,  § 493. 

“ Ih.t  IV,  § 34'. 

2 II.,  II,  § 740. 

Ih.,  Ill,  § 604, 

'1  ft.,  I,  §15. 
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Talus. 


Tabus. — Eating  the  leavings  of  another's  food  causes  100  genera- 
tions to  burn,  and  is  nearly  as  bad  as  back -biting  which  condemns 
countless  generations  to  the  flames.  ^ 

Muhammadans  object  to  beating  a brass  tray  as  the  dead  might 
be  awakened,  thinking  the  Last  Day  had  arrived.^ 

Some  Hindus  will  not  wear  a white  turban  as  long  as  their 
father  is  alive. ^ 

Ked  food  is  said  to  be  avoided  by  Hindu  Banias  as  it  resembles 
flesh;  P.  N.  a,  IV,  § 19.^ 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Hindus  consider  it  unlawful  to  eat  food 
cooked  by  an  unmarried  person.^ 

However,  this  may  be  some  tabus  are  clearly  based  upon  delicacy 
of  feeling  Such  is  the  prohibition  which,  regarding  it  as  a great  sin 
to  accept  any  help  from  a daughter  or  to  make  any  use  of  her  property, 
tatms  even  a drink  of  water  from  her  well  or  a rest  under  the  shade 
of  the  tree  among  high-caste  Hindus.  Brahmans  will  often  not  even 
drink  water  in  a son-in-law's  village.  And  among  high  class  Khatri 
families  such  as  the  Seth,  Khanna,  Kapur  and  Mihrotra  sections  of 
Dhaighar  status  a mother  will  not  even  use  her  dausThter's  fan.-^ 
Among  Brahmans  and  Khatris  a daughter  invariably  receives  a present 
at  a festival.  An  elder  brother  too  going  to  visit  a married  sister 
will  not  accept  food  or  water  from  her.  If  he  does  not  take  them 
with  him  he  must  pay  for  them,  in  addition  to  the  usual  gift  which  he 
is  bound  to  make  to  her.^ 

Among  the  Bajputs  in  Karnal  the  village  into  which  a girl  is 
married  is  utterly  tabued  to  her  father,  elder  brother  and  all  near  elder  re- 
latives, and  even  the  more  distant  elder  relatives  will  not  eat  or  drink  from 
her  husband's  house,  though  they  do  not  tabu  the  whole  village.  The  boy's 
father  in  turn  can  only  go  to  the  girl's  village  by  her  father's  leave.*^ 

The  tabu  on  new  vessels  of  metal  among  Hindus  may  be  removed 
by  letting  a horse  eat  out  of  them.  Some  orthodox  Hindus  will  also, 
after  this,  rub  them  with  ashes  to  purify  the  n from  the  touch  of  their 
low-caste  makers.^  The  horse  is  here  probably  symbolical  of  the  Sun-god. 

Among  Brahmans  and  other  high-caste  Hindus  no  food  that  has 
been  in  the  house  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  can  be  eaten 
and  it  must  be  given  away.  But  to  avoid  this  necessity  lialwdis  keep 
some  knsa  or  dub  grass,  cynodon  dactylon^  in  the  baskets  of  sweet  stuff 
during  an  eclipse.^ 

A widespread  tabu  is  that  placed  upon  buildings  of  burnt  brick 
or  stone.^® 

1 N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 242. 

2 15.,  I„§114. 

3 Ib.  T,  § 619. 

4 P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 670. 

^/5.,  I,  § 1002. 

Jn.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 25. 

y Karnal  Seft  Eep.,  p.  134, 

P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 887. 

® 75.,  I,  § 705. 

75.,  I,  § 755. 
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In  the  plains  milk  should  not  be  churned  on  a Thursday  by  either 
Hindus  or  Muhammadans  as  that  day  is  held  sacred  to  the  Muham- 
madan saints.  Part  of  that  day’s  milk  is  used,  and  the  rest  given  awav 
to  mendicants.  ^ 

The  Gazetteer  of  the  Simla  Hill  States  thus  describes  the  tahu  on 
the  use  of  milk  which  is  found  among  the  Kanets  : — ^Minono’st  Kaiiets 
the  belief  is  universal  that  if  a man  drinks  the  milk  of  his  own  cow  or 
gives  it  to  others  to  drink  he  will  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  deota  in  a 
practical  form.^  But  no  evil  consequences  attach  to  the  makino*  and 
selling  or  eating  of  gU  from  this  milk.  As  a consequence  of  thfs  idea 
those  who  arrange  for  supplies  to  visitors  have  to  get  milk  from  Kolis 
as  it  is  said  that  although  the  milk  of  a Kolias  cow  may  not  be  drunk 
by  the  owner  himself,  it  may  be  safely  given  to  other  people.  Sceptics 
say  that  Kanets  have  often  been  compelled  to  furnish  milk  for  distin- 
guished visitors  when  Kolis^  milk  was  not  available,  and  that  no  evil 
has  resulted.  They  call  the  story  of  the  god's  wrath  a convenient  fiction 
designed  to  ensure  owners  of  cattle  the  full  benefit  of  the  profitable 
industry  of  ghi  making  and  to  protect  them  from  exaction.' 

Following  up  this  clue  Mr.  H.  W.  Emerson  has  elicited  the 
following  data  regarding  this  interesting  and  important  tabu  : — 

Now  the  custom  is  so  widespread  and  presents  such  interestino* 
features  that  a fuller  account  of  it  may  free  the  hill-folk  from  th'e 
aspersions  cast  upon  their  sense  of  hospitality.  In  the  first  place  the 
belief  is  far  from  universal  amongst  Kanets.  The  restriction  in  fact 
depends  upon  the  dispensations  and  dispositions  of  various  gods.  Some 
there  are  who  insist  on  their  full  rights  and  forbid  the  use  of  milk  in 
any  other  form  than  gfU.  Others  content  themselves  with  a formal 
recognition  of  their  prerogative,  whilst  not  a few  allow  their  worshippers 
both  to  drink  themselves  and  give  to  others. 

As  an  instance  of  the  autocratic  despot  we  may  cite  the  case  of  Dum, 
a god  who  exercises  sway  around  Narkanda.  He  will  not  permit  his 
devotees  to  deal  in  any  way  with  pure  milk  or  curds  and  even  the  gh! 
must  be  properly  clarified.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  a new-born 
child  whose  mother  has  died  in  childbirth  has  had  to  wait  hungiy  until 
a milch  cow  could  be  brought  from  Kulu  or  some  other  district  where 
the  local  god  imposed  no  veto.  For  it  is  an  old  feature  of  the  supersti- 
tion that  prohibition  or  freedom  to  use  the  milk  are  dependent  on  the 
origin  and  lineage  of  the  animal  that  gives  it.  A cow  imported  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  alien  deity  remains  s ibject  to  the  rules  and  recynla- 
tions  of  its  ancestral  god.  Neither  she  nor  her  offspring  can  acquire  the 
liberties  or  incur  the  disabilities  as  the  ease  may  be,  of  naturalised 
subjects  of  the  new  divinity.  The  principle  is  indeed  applied  to  objects 
other  than  the  sacred  cow,  for  if  the  offerings  made  to  certain  deities 
pass  from  their  spheres  of  influence  the  gods  go  with  them  and  thus 
often  gain  a footing  in  villages  which  have  neither  known  them  in  the 
past  nor  want  them  in  the  future.  ‘"The  god  holds  what  the  god  has 

1 1.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 351.  Very  different  ideas  prevail  elsewhere.  Thus  the  Brahui  and 
Baloch  nooaads  of  Peshin  will  give  milk  in  exchange  for  otlier  commodities,  but  deem  it  a 
disgrace  to  make  money  by  it,  and  among  the  Badami  in  Arabia  lahhdn  or  ‘ milk-seller  " 
is  a termiof  disgrace  ; Burton’s  AUMadina,  T,  p.  216. 
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held^^  is  tlie  motto  of  celestial  beings  in  the  hills.  Dum,  like  the 
majority  of  interdicting  deities,  is  a fearsome  deity  of  whom  th<- 
peasants  stand  in  awe.  Originally  he  was  a human  being,  born  to  a 
childless  peasant  by  the  mercy  of  the  goddess  Devi,  but  on  his  death  his 
spirit  showed  a strange  ])erversity.  It  would  not  rest  in  jieace,  but 
liked  to  vex  the  people.  So  in  despair  t hey  delied  it  and  pojd  him 
fairly  ([ulet  He  still  retains  however  some  traces  of  his  ghostly  <levilrv 
and  if  his  worshippers  transgress  his  orders,  calamity  will  surely  fall  upon 
them.  The  udders  of  their  cows  di*y  up,  the  crops  are  blighted,  and  their 
children  die,  until  at  length  they  expiate  their  sin  by  generous  sacrilices. 

Passing  to  the  next  type  of  siipei  natur.d  beings^  who  play  the  role 
of  benevolent  monarchs  we  find  that  such^  are  satisfied  with  a mere 
acknowledgment  of  their  supposititious  rights.  They  exact  only  the 
performance  of  the  following  ceiemonies  from  their  worshippers. 
When  a calf  is  born  the  mother  is  not  milked  until  the  fourth  day 
afterbirth.  The  milk  is  then  ])laced  in  a vessel  and  left  to  curdle. 
When  firmly  set  it  forms  part  of  a sacrilice  offered  to  the  animars 
ancestral  god.  Ghi,  curds  and  milk  are  poured  upon  the  idoDs  head  ; 
incense,  flowers  and  sweetened  bread  are  laid  before  it.  d'he  owner 
offers  up  a prayer  that  the  cow  and  calf  may  prosper  and  asks  the  god'’s 
permission  to  use  the  produce  of  the  former  The  bread  is  eaten  by 
the  suppliant  and  after  he  has  sacrificed  a goat  he  may  assume  that  the 
deity  has  vouchsafed  the  liberty  to  use  tin'  y///  and  milk  as  he  deems 
fit.  ' since  the  cattle  are  mostly  of  local  breed  the  rites  are  usually  per- 
formed within  the  village  temple.  But  this  is  not  invariably  the  case, 
for  where  the  cow  or  her  progenitors  have  been  imported  a pile  of  stones 
is  built  to  represent  her  family  god.  There  the  goat  is  slaughtered 
and  the  votive  offerings  paid.  Sometimes  when  the  local  temple  is  at 
a distance  the  offerings  are  poured  over  the  horns  of  the  cow  itself, 
and  this  is  always  done  if,  though  the  animal  is  kiunvn  to  be  of  alien 
stock,  all  record  of  its  god  has  been  forgotten. 

The  third  class  of  democratic  deities  who  impose  no  terms  upon 
their  clients  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  can  grant  no  pri^  ileges  for 
beasts  other  than  their  hereditary  property.  For  example  milk  from 
the  protJ’eny  of  any  cow%  once  owned  by  a worshipper  of  Dum,  has  the 
same  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  its  use  as  though  it  lived  within 
his  jurisdiction.  And  this  is  so  although  its  present  owner  lives  far 
outside  the  limits  of  Dum^s  sway  and  the  original  stock  was  imported 
several  generations  back. 

With  reference  to  the  Kolis  the  issues  are  obscured  to  some  extent 
bv  the  fact  that  a number  of  the  caste  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
either  milk  or  gM.  Also  in  the  olden  days  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
rulers  to  depress  their  menials  and  if  the  noise  of  churning  was  heard 
within  the  Kolias  house,  he  was  assuredly  fined.  This  much  seems 
certain  that  the  superstition  is  not  so  general  among  Kolis  as  it  is 
amongst  Kanets.  Where  it  applies  the  cause  can  usually  be  attributed 
to  the  worship  of  some  deity  adopted  from  the  pantheon  of  the  superior 
caste  Where  both  castes  worship  the  same  god,  the  nature  of  the  veto 
is  the  same  for  both.  Sometimes  in  a village  the  Kolis  are  under  the 
disability  whilst  the  Kanets  are  free ; more  often  the  reverse  is  found  to 
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ho  the  case.  The  ciistoiii  does  not  appear  to  bo  aboriginal ; the  Kolis 
havo  learnt  it  from  the  Kanets  and  nob  the  Kauets  from  the  Kolie/'^ 

Dr,  J.  Hutchison  has  found  that  similar  customs  prevail  as  far 
north  as  the  Tibetan  border,  but  are  said  not  to  exist  in  Ladakh  or 
Eastern  Tibet.  Jle  writes  : — 

111  the  ltdvi  Valley  the  procedure  is  somewhat  as  follows: — After 
calving  the  calf  is  allowed  to  drink  all  the  milk  for  three  days.  This 
seems  to  be  the  period  most  generally  allowed.  After  the  third  day 
a certain  quantity  of  milk— usually  one  half — is  put  aside  for  the  calf  and 
the  rest  is  put  into  a vessel  called  dudhdr  after  each  milking.  AVheu 
the  vessel  is  full  the  milk  is  churned  and  butter  is  made  which  is  also 
stored  and  when  enough  has  been  accumulated  it  is  made  into  gli.  The 
milk  is  not  drunk  by  the  family  and  is  said  to  be  sucJicha — that  is 
forbidden.  This  period  may  last  from  a few  days  to  three,  six  or  even 
more  months  if  the  cow  goes  on  giving  milk  according  to  the  will  of 
the  owner.  During  this  time  butter  is  made  at  regular  intervals  and 
then  converted  into  ght,  which  is  stored  for  the  merchants  who  come 
round  to  purchase  it,  but  none  of  it  is  used  by  the  family  until  certain 
ceremonies  have  been  performed.  The  impression  is  general  that  the 
procedure  is  observed  purely  for  financial  reasons,  there  being  a brisk 
trade  in  ghi  all  through  the  Ravi  Valley.  Caste  seems  to  make  no 
difference  and  the  custom  prevails  among  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor. 
When  the  period  which  may  range  from  the  0th  day  to  the  9th  month 
has  expired,  the  owner  of  the  cow  makes  an  offering  to  the  local  deota 
Nag  or  Devi,  under  whose  special  protection  the  cow  is  considered  to  be 
and  who  is  called  jakJi,  after  which  the  milk  ceases  to  be  suehcha 
and  may  be  used  by  the  family.  Nowhere  did  I hear  of  any  instance  in 
which  the  owner  was  entirely  debarred  from  using  the  milk  of  his  own 
cow,  except  during  the  period  I have  indicated.  The  offering  made  to 
the  jahh  consists  of  curds,  milk,  butter  and  gjn\  which  are  generally 
rubbed  on  the  face  of  the  image.  Incense  is  also  burnt  and  sweet 
bread  is  also  presented  and  if  it  is  a first  calf  a goat  is  sacrificed. 

The  custom  is  almost  certainly  of  aboriginal  origin  and  has  come 
down  from  a time  long  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Rajds  on  the 
scene.  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
belief  among  the  people  around  us  that  the  custom  is  practised  for  profit 
only.  One  need  not  call  it  mercenary,  for  it  is  simply  in  keeping  with 
the  ordinary  trade  practices  in  these  hills. 

The  above  description  applies  chiefly  to  the  Rdvi  Valley  and  the 
outer  mountains.  In  the  Chandra  Bhdga  Valley,  especially  in  Piidar, 
Pangi  and  Lahul  the  milk  is  kept  suchcJia  after  calving  only  for  9 to 
days.  Then  an  offering  is  made  to  the  Nan  grab  and  local  deity  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  Chamba,  except  that  instead  of  a live  goat 
the  imitation  of  one  in  dta  is  offered  presumably  to  save  expense. 
The  milk  is  then  freely  used. 

There  is,  however,  another  interesting  custom  which  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  those  regions.  In  Pddar  for  the  whole  month  of  Sfiwan,  and 
in  Pdngi  for  j 5 days  in  that  month,  all  the  milk  of  the  valley  is  regarded 
as  iucJicha  or  devoted  to  the  local  N^g  or  Devi.  The  cows  are  milked 
as  usual  and  the  milk  accumulates  in  the  special  receptacle  called  uhdr* 
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Ifc  is  ckui’iieil  at  intervals  and  the  butter  so  procured  is  made  into  rjki 
which  is  stored  up,  while  the  bnttermilk  is  drunk  at  special  gatherius^s. 
Ou  special  days  also  some  oi:’  the  curds,  milk  and  fjld  are  offered 
to  the  Nag»  All  this  is  done  when  the  cattle  are  up  in  the  puJidU 
or  high  mountain  pastures.  At  the  end  o£  the  period  special  offerings 
are  made  and  a sheep  is  sacrihced  for  the  whole  village  and  then  the  milk 
becomes  common  again.  On  such  occasions  it  Is  hard  for  travellers  to 
procure  milk  as  the  people  are  very  unwilling  to  give  it.  This  custom 
does  not  prevail  in  Lahul,  The  object  probably  is  to  lay  in  a yearly 
supply  of  gM  at  the  time  of  year  which  is  most  convenient  to  them- 
selves and  where  the  pasture  is  at  its  richest  and  the  milk  consequently 
most  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  In  Lahul  the  cattle  remain  in  the 
village  all  the  year  round  and  are  not  sent  to  a piilidliov  mountain  pasture. 
The  gJd  made  in  the  Chandra  Bhaga  valley  is  for  domestic  use  only. 

OmenS’—^o  return  to  the  topic  of  omens,  it  is  even  less  easy  to 
explain  many  of  them  than  it  is  to  account  for  tabus.  Thus  in  Attock 
meeting  water  when  starting  on  a journey  is  lucky,  because  water  is 
much  prized,  and  sweepers  may  be  good  omens  as  they  are  humble, 
honest  and  useful.  But  if  Biahmans  and  mnlldhs  are  seldom  met  with- 
out their  asking  for  alms  it  might  l)e  supposed  that  their  blessing 
would  outweigh  the  loss  of  the  money  bestowed  on  them.^ 

Good  and  bad  omens  are  much  regarded  in  Chamba  If  a died  or 
(Greek  partridge)  cackles  on  the  roof,  it  forebodes  death  to  one  of  the  fami- 
ly. An  owl  or  kite  settling  on  the  roof,  or  on  a tree  close  by,  portends 
calamity.  Bad  omens  also  affect  cattle.  If  a cow  lies  down  while 
being  milked,  or  blood  comes  from  her  teats  the  animal  must  be  sent 
away.  A poisonous  snake  entering  a house  portends  good,  and  the  N% 
is  regarded  as  specially  auspicious.  If  killed  in  the  house  a snake  must 
be  removed  by  the  window  and  not  by  the  door,  or  one  of  the  family  will 
die.  If  a cock  crow  in  the  evening  it  should  be  killed  at 
once  lest  it  should  crow  thrice,  portending  death  to  some  one  in  the 
family.  Twin  calves  are  unlucky.  A white  spot  on  a horse'^s 
forehead  is  called  idra  and  is  unlucky  to  its  purchaser.  Hair  growing 
the  wrong  way  on  a horse^s  neck  is  a bad  omen  called  ptitha  bdl,  as 
is  also  a tuft  of  hair  anywhere  on  the  animal.  White  hair  near  the 
hoofs  or  on  the  forehead,  ]panjhalydni^  is  considered  auspicious.^ 

On  maize  4 or  5 cobs  on  one  stalk  are  a bad  omen.  If  a snake 
crawls  past  a heap  of  grain  it  must  be  given  away.  An  injury  to  any 
one  at  the  burning  gldt  is  ominous,  and  an  offering  must  be  made  to 
avert  calamity.  An  adult  sneezing  at  the  commencement  of  any  work 
or  when  starting  on  a journey  is  ominous,  but  good  in  the  case  of  a 
young  girl.  The  sight  of  a centipede  means  that  some  one  is  speaking 
evil  of  the  person  who  sees  it.  A sudden  tremor  of  one  part  of  the  body 
points  to  impending  disease,  and  the  side  is  touched  with  a shoe  to  avert  it. 
Itching  in  the  right  palm  indicates  coming  wealth,  and  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot  that  a journey  is  near.  Singing  in  the  right  ear  means  pleasant 
news  in  prospect,  but  bad  news  if  it  is  in  the  left.  If  hiccup  is  slight 
some  relative  is  thinking  of  you  : if  troublesome,  some  one  is  abusing 
you.  If  the  eyelid  quivers  grief  is  near.  A spider  on  the  body  means 

good  clothing  or  a friend  in  prospect. 

lAttock  Gazetteer,  p.  107. 

*Se0  p.  225  supra. 
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7) reams.- — If  a person  dreams  in  the  early  morning  the  dream  will 
come  true.  If  in  a dream  a dead  relative  appears  and  mentions  a date 
on  which  the  person  dreaming  willllie,  some  measures  are  taken  to  defeat 
this  evil  influence.  A chela  is  called  on  the  date  mentioned,  who  dances, 
and  he  and  the  friends  try  in  many  ways  to  divert  the  man^s  attention 
till  the  critical  time  is  past.  The  omen  is  inauspicious  if  in  a dream 
copper  or  iron  is  given  to  the  pe^'son  dreaming.  A dog  coming  towards 
the  person  to  bite  him  is  also  ominous,  and  is  called  giak.  An  elephant 
in  a dream  means  that  Ganesh  is  angry  and  must  be  appeased.  If  a 
little  child  appears  saying  pleasant  things  Kali  is  benignant,  but  if 
something  unpleasant  is  said  Kali  needs  to  be  appeased.  If  a boy  ap- 
pears Mahadev  is  signified.  A snake  coming  towards  the  dreamer  to 
bite  him  is  a bad  omen.  If  some  one  is  seen  to  leave  the  house  the 
person  dreaming  will  die,  but  if  a living  relative  is  seen  dying  he  or 
she  will  recover.  Crossing  a stream  in  a dream  points  to  some  coming 
difficulty. 

A dream  should  never  be  mentioned  to  any  one  as  it  is  most  un- 
lucky to  do  so,  but  to  dream  during  the  afternoon  or  at  noon  is  harmless 
however  bad  the  dream  may  be.  ^ 

Dreams  naturally  are  often  ominous,  for  good  or  evil.  To  see 
one^s  self  riding  on  a male  camel,  ass  or  buffalo  means  death,-  which 
is  imminent  if  one  sees  one^s  self  climbing  a tree  to  gather  fruit — 
probably  because  the  ashes  of  a burnt  corpse  are  hung  on  a tree.  To 
see  raw  meat  portends  sickness,  and  to  be  falling  from  a hill  or 
rock  calamity  as  well.  To  swim  in  clear  water  and  gain  the  shore 
predicts  recovery  from  a long  illness.  To  see  smoke,  rain,  mud  or 
dirty  water  or  to  laugh  in  one  s sleep  means  grief.  To  dance  and 
sing  means  calamity  as  well.  To  see  ashes,  bones  or  cowries  portends 
grief  and  loss.  To  be  attacked  by  a snake  or  scorpion  on  the  left  side 
means  loss>  and  to  see  the  bed  of  a dried-up  pond  or  river,  loss  of  salary. 
To  climb  to  a hill-top  means  profit,  and  to  see  one's  self  or  another 
eating  meat  or  curds  or  to  be  attacked  by  a snake  or  scorpion  on  the 
right  side,  wealth.  To  ride  on  an  elephant  or  a white  horse  means 
promotion  and  to  be  in  prison  is  to  be  soon  a ruler,  while  to  see  one's 
nead  cut  off  or  the  sun  or  moon  rising  is  to  be  soon  a king.  A naked 
sword  or  a road  portends  an  unexpected  journey.  The  happiness  of 
one's  ancestors  is  assured  by  the  vision  of  a faqir  or  sddhu.^  A dream 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  night  is  however  auspicious  as  it  is  then 
thnt  the  gods  are  roaming  and  you  are  sure  of  gain.'^  Dreams  may  be 
cured  by  reciting  a common  invocation  to  Hanuman. 

Shoes  lying  over  each  other  are  a sign  of  travel  and  if  you  see  a 
broom  upside  down  put  it  right  way  up  or  you  will  suffer  somehow. 
It  is  lucky  to  find  silver  but  not  gold,  and  on  a journey  it  is  lucky  to 
meet  a sweeper,  a snake  or  a corpse,  but  the  reverse  if  one  meets  a 
Brahman,  a village  headman  or  a washerman.^ 

Divination,  Possession,  Exorcism  and  Charms— Such  being 
the  varied  choice  in  the  matter  of  malevolent  spirits  offered  to 

" P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  §§  680.1. 

2/6.,  I,,  §769. 

3 lb.,  1..  § 780. 

4 26.,  1.,  789.90. 
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the  Punjab  peasant  by  the  belief  of  the  countryside,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  divination  and  exorcism  are  practised  widely,  and  possession  and  the 
virtue  of  charms  firmly  believed  in.  Of  witchcraft  proper  one  hears 
but  little,  and  it  is,  I believe,  chiefly  confined  to  the  lowest  castes  ; 
though  some  wizards  are  commonly  credited  with  the  power  of  causing 
a woman  to  die  if  they  can  obtain  a lock  of  her  hair,  and  then  bringing 
her  to  life  again  for  their  carnal  enjoymentd  Illness  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  malignant  influence  of  a deity,  or  to  possession  by  a 
spirit ; and  recourse  is  had  to  the  soothsayer  to  decide  who  is  to  be 
appeased,  and  in  what  manner.  The  diviners  are  called  devotees  ^ 
i^hagatY  or  ^wise  men'’  [sydna)^  and  they  generally  work  under  the 
inspiration  of  a snake-god,  though  sometimes  under  that  of  a Saiyad 
(see  above).  The  power  of  divination  is  generally  confined  to  the 
lower  and  menial  (?  aboriginal)  castes,  is  often  hereditary,  and  is 
rarely  possessed  by  women.  Inspiration  is  shown  by  the  man^s  head 
beginning  to  wag ; and  he  then  builds  a shrine  to  his  familiar,  before 
which  he  dances,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  people,  ^sj^orts^  {khelnd^  hhel 
TcHdna),  lie  is  consulted  at  night,  the  inquirer  providing  tobacco  and 
music.  The  former  is  waved  over  the  body  of  the  invalid  and  given  to 
the  wise  man  to  smoke.  A butter-lamp  is  lighted,  the  music  plays,  the 
diviner  sometimes  lashes  himself  with  a whip,  and  he  is  at  last  seized 
by  the  afflatus,  and  in  a paroxysm  of  dancing  and  head- wagging 
declares  the  name  of  the  malignant  influence,  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  propitiated,  and  the  time  when  the  disease  may  be  expected  to 
abate.  Or  the  diviner  waves  wheat  over  the  ])atient'’s  body,  by  pre- 
ference on  Saturday  or  Sunday  : he  then  counts  out  the  grains  one  by 
one  into  heaps,  one  heap  for  each  god  who  is  likely  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mischief,  and  the  deity  on  whose  heap  the  last  grain  falls  is  the 
one  to  be  propitiated.  The  malignant  spirit  is  appeased  by  building 
him  a new  shrine,  or  by  making  oflerings  at  the  old  one.  Very  often 
the  o:ffiering  is  first  placed  by  the  patient’s  head  for  a night  or  waved 
over  his  body,  or  he  is  made  to  eat  a part  of  it ; and  it  is  sometimes 
exposed  on  a moonlight  night  while  the  moon  is  still  on  the  wax,  toge- 
ther with  a lighted  lamp,  at  a place  where  four  cross-roads  meet. 
Sometimes  it  is  enough  to  tie  a rag  taken  from  the  patient’s  body  on 
to  the  sacred  tree — generally  ja}id  (j^rosopis  sjncigera) — beneath  which 
the  shrine  stands,  and  such  trees  may  often  be  seen  covered  with  the 
remnants  of  those  offerings,  blue  being  the  predominating  colour  if  the 
shrine  be  Musalman,  and  red  if  it  be  Hindu. 

The  J ats  and  Baloch  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Mianwali  are  firm 
believers  in  masric  » 

A useful  charm  is  to  get  4 men  to  write  out  at  the  same  time  but 
at  separate  places,  the  Muhammadan  creed.  The  whole  is  worn  as  an 
amulet.  It  is  said  to  be  of  general  efficacy,  and  to  safeguard  the 
wearer  from  hurt,  though  Husain  Khan,  Baloch,  v/ho  told  me,  got  a 
sword-cut  all  the  same  from  a Wazir  near  Pezu  in  Edwardes’  time. 
Passing  a hut  in  Multiin  an  old  woman  came  out  and  cried  Ahi  nil 

1 In  the  hills,  however,  magic  is  sail  to  be  common  ; and  in  the  plains  certain  men 
can  charm  the  livers  out  of  children,  and  so  cause  them  to  pine  away  and  die.  Englishmen 
are  often  credited  with  this  power. 

The  term  Bhagat,  I believe,  properly  applies  only  to  the  devotees  of  the  goddess 
Devf.  But  it  is  locally  used  by  the  villagers  for  any  wise  man  or  diviner. 
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ad/m  ! ?i(l  dd//ii  I Oh  blue  man,  blue  man — what  shall  I give  my 
child  for  the  cough  ?”  I did  not  know  the  answer  and  foolishly 
promised  some  medicine.  She  told  me  I ought  to  have  bid  her  steal 
something  from  a neighbour's  field  or  house,  as  that  would  have  cured 
the  cough.  There  are  many  other  spells  of  this  class  but  people  will 
not  own  to  any  knowledge  of  them. 

Earth  taken  from  a sweeper^s  grave  or  from  a Hindu  burning 
place,  moulded  into  the  shape  of  an  enemy  and  the  Surat  Yastn  read 
over  it,  is  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  him.  To  call  up  the  devil  himself 
it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  creed  backwards.  Within  the  memory 
of  several  men  whom  I know  a Sayyid  from  Multan  who  could  control 
the  jinns  appeared  at  Leia  and  Bhakkar  in  Midnwali.  He  produced 
cooked  food  from  the  air,  pomegranates  out  of  season,  pots  of  and 
at  the  instigation  of  a Leia  money-lender,  rupees.  It  is  admitted  that 
a man  who  possesses  a full  knowledge  of  the  great  names  (^isni)  of  the 
Deity,  who  knows  how  to  combine  them  and  the  demons  affected  by 
each,  can  render  them  obedient  to  himself  or  to  the  ring  on  his  little 
finger.  But  only  the  learned  and  scrupulously  pure  can  attain  to  this 
knowledge.  Certain  o£  the  isms  repeated  before  going  into  court  or 
before  a hakim  are  certain  to  gain  favour  for  the  sayer. 

Amulets  are  much  used.  A iieadman  to  prevent  the  anger  of  a 
justly  incensed  hakim  from  falling  on  him  sat  with  an  amulet  tied 
conspicuously  on  his  safa.  Ho  admitted  the  reason  when  asked. 

Whereas  possession  by  the  god  is,  as  a rule,  invoked,  possession  by 
evil  spirits  is  dreaded,  and  various  remedies  resorted  to  for  their  expul- 
sion. Such  spirits  are  known  by  various  names,  but  Bhairon  and  Kalis 
are  also  believed  to  cause  demoniacal  possession.  Wlien  a man  becomes 
thus  possessed,  the  indit  ascertains  by  astrology  whether  the  posses- 
sion is  really  due  to  evil  spirits,  and  if  this  appears  certain,  he  takes  the 
man  to  the  abode  of  the  god.  The  people  assemble  and  invoke  the  god 
with  incessant  cries,  the  pujdri  remaining  still  and  silent  for  a time. 
Soon  he  begins  to  tremble  and  nod  his  head.  He  then  asks  the  god 
to  cure  the  sufferer.  Casting  rice  at  the  people  he  curses  them  until  in 
terror  they  offer  to  propitiate  the  god  with  sacrifices  of  goats  etc., 
whereupon  he  advises  that  sacrifice  be  made.  He  then  offers  rice  to  the 
god  and  says  that  the  evil  spirit  will  depart.  Bhiip  is  not  offered,  nor 
is  music  played,  and  as  a rule,  no  mantras  are  read,  but  in  rare  cases 
Kali  is  thus  invoked  : — 

Kdli  chari  char  chari  kdt  kdt, 

Behi  ho  hhdi, 

Pdni  hahi  samundar  hd,  hliuty 
Ghurcl  hhasam  ho  jdi, 

Kiili  has  arisen  and  devours  the  sacrifice.  Let  the  ocean  flow, 
let  ghost  and  demon  turn  into  ashes.^^ 

Fasts  and  Festivals. — -Eeligious  festivals  play  a great  part  in  the 
life  of  the  peasant ; indeed  they  form  his  chief  holidays,  and  on  these 
occasions  men,  and  still  more  women  and  children,  don  their  best 
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clotlieg  and  collect  in  great  numbers,  and  after  the  offering  has  been 
made  enjoy  the  excitement  of  looking  at  one  another.  The  great 
Hindu  festivals  have  been  described  in  numberless  books,  and  I need  not 
notice  them  here.  But  besides  these,  every  shrine,  Hindu  and  Musalman, 
small  and  great,  has  its  fairs  held  at  fixed  dates  which  attract  worship- 
pers more  or  less  numerous  according  to  its  renown.  Some  of  these 
fairs,  such  as  those  at  Thanesar  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse,  those  of 
Baba  Farid  at  Pattan,  and  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  at  Nigaha  are  attended 
by  very  many  thousands  of  people,  and  elaborate  police  arrangements 
are  made  for  their  regulation.  There  are  two  festivals  peculiar  to  the 
villages,  not  observed  in  the  towns,  and  therefore  not  described  in  the 
books,  which  I will  briefly  notice.  The  ordinary  Diwali  or  feast  ol 
lamps  of  the  Hindus,  which  falls  on  Katik,  11th,  is  called  by  the  villagers 
the  little  Diwali.  On  this  night  the  pitr  or  ancestors  visit  the  house, 
which  is  fresh  plastered  throughout  for  the  occasion,  and  the  family 
light  lamps  and  sit  up  all  night  to  receive  them.  Next  morning  the 
housewife  takes  all  the  sweepings  and  old  clothes  in  a dust-pan  and  turns 
them  out  on  to  the  dunghill,  saying,  daladr^  dur  ho:  ^ May  thrift- 
lessness  and  poverty  be  far  from  us  V Meanwhile  they  prepare  for  the 
celebration  of  the  great  or  Gobardhan  Diwali,  on  which  Krishna  is 
worshipped  in  his  capacity  of  a cowherd,  and  which  all  owners  of  cattle 
should  observe.  The  women  make  a Gobardhan  of  cow-dung,  which 
consists  of  Krishna  lying  on  his  back  surrounded  by  little  cottage 
loaves  of  dung  to  represent  mountains,  in  which  are  stuck  stems  of  grass 
with  tufts  of  cotton  or  rag  on  the  top  for  trees,  and  by  little  dung-balls 
for  cattle,  watched  by  dung-men  dressed  in  bits  of  rag.  Another  opinion 
is  that  the  cottage  loaves  are  cattle  and  the  dung-balls  calves.  On  this 
are  put  the  churn-staff  and  five  whole  sugarcanes,  and  some  parched  rice 
and  a lighted  lamp  in  the  middle.  The  cowherds  are  then  called  in 
and  they  salute  the  whole  and  are  fed  with  rice  and  sweets.  The 
Brahman  then  takes  the  sugarcane  and  eats  a bit ; and  till  then  no  one 
must  cut,  press,  or  eat  cane.  Eice-milk  is  then  given  to  the  Brahmans, 
and  the  bullocks  have  their  horns  dyed  and  get  extra  well  fed.  Four  days 
before  the  Diwali,  ie.  on  Katik  11th,  is  the  Bemthni  Gydras  on  which 
the  gods  awake  from  their  four  months^  sleep,  which  began  on  Har  11th. 
On  the  night  of  the  deviilhni  the  children  run  about  the  village  with 
lighted  sticks  and  torches.  During  these  four  months  it  is  forbidden 
to  marry,  to  cut  sugarcane,  or  to  put  new  string  on  a bedstead  on  pain  of 
a snake  biting  the  sleeper.  On  the  15th  and  11th  of  Ph^anthe 
villagers  worship  the  aonla  tree,  or  phyllanthis  ernbhca^  mentioned 
by  Huen  Tsang  as  being  so  abundant  beyond  Delhi.  This  tree  is  the 
emblic  myrobolus,  a representation  of  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  for  the 
finial  of  Buddhist  temples.  Its  worship  is  now^  connected  with  that  of 
Shiv  : Brahmans  will  not  take  the  offerings.  The  people  circum ambu- 
late the  tree  from  left  to  right  {prihrimma) ^ pour  libations,  eat  the 
leaves  and  make  offerings,  which  are  taken  by  the  Kanphate  J ogis. 
Fasts  are  not  much  observed  by  the  villagers,  except  the  great  annual 
fasts;  and  noc  even  those  by  the  young  man  who  works  in  the 
fields  and  cannot  afford  to  go  hungry.  But  sugar,  butter,  milk,  fruits 
and  wild  seeds,  and  anything  that  is  not  technically  ^ grain  may 
be  eaten,  so  that  the  abstinence  is  not  very  severe. 

^ — ‘ thriftless,  lazy  aud  so  * poor  ’ 
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p I i«  a quarter  to  be  esx)ecially  avoided_,  as  the  spirits  ibbet.ori 

oL  the  dead  live  there.  Therefore  your  cooking  hearth  must  not  face  §§  231*96. 
the  soufclq  nor  must  you  sleep  or  lie  with  your  feet  in  that  direction 
except  in  your  last  moments.  The  demon  of  the  four  quarters,  Disasul, 
lives  in  the  east  on  Monday  and  Saturday,  in  the  north  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  in  the  west  on  Friday  and  Sunday,  and  in  the  south  on 
ihuisday  ; and  a prudent  man  will  not  make  a journey  or  even  ploiio-h 
in  those^  diiections  on  those  days.  So  when  SAiik)'  or  Menus  is  in  declen- 
sion, brides  do  not  go  to  their  husbands’’  homes,  nor  return  thence  to 
visit  theii  fathers  houses.  On  the  Biloch  frontier  each  man  is  held  to 
have  a star,  and  he  must  not  journey  in  certain  directions  when  his  star 
is  111  given  positions.  But  when  his  duty  compels  him  to  do  so  he  will 
billy  his  star,  i,e.  a piece  of  cloth  cut  out  in  that  shape,  so  that  it  may 
not  see  what  he  is  doing. ^ ^ It  is  well  not  to  have  your  name  made  too 
tree  use  of,  especially  for  children.  They  are  often  not  named  at  all  for 
s^e  little  time ; and  if  named  are  generally  addressed  as  dnja  or  bu/i, 

Baby,  according  to  sex.  If  a man  is  rich  enough  to  have  his  son’’s 
horoscope  diawn  a few  days  after  his  birth,  the  name  then  fixed  will  be 
caiefully  concealed  till  the  boy  is  eight  or  ten  years  old  and  out  of 
danger  j and  even  then  it  will  not  be  commonly  used,  the  everyday  name 
of  a Hindu,  at  least  among  the  better  classes,  being  quite  distinct  from 
his  real  name,  which  is  only  used  at  formal  ceremonies  such  as  marriao>e. 

Superiois  aie  always  addressed  in  the  third  person  ; and  a clei’k,  when 
reading  a paper  in  which  your  name  occurs,  will  omit  it  and  explain 
that  it  is  your  name  that  he  omits.  A Hindu  peasant  will  not  eat,  and 
often  will  not  grow  onions  or  turnips,  as  they  taste  strong  like  meat 
which  IS  forbidden  to  him.  Nor  will  he  grow  indigo,  for  simple  blue 
is  the  Musalmaii  colour  and  an  abomination  to  him.  He  will  also 
refuse  to  eat  oil  or  black  sesame  if  formally  offered  him  by  another,  for 
if  he  do  he  will  serve  the  other  in  the  next  life.  A common  retort  when 
asked  to  do  something  unreasonable  is  lyd,  main  ne  tere  kale  til  chdhe 
ham  f : What,  have  I eaten  your  black  sesame  ? ' The  shop-keeper 
must  have  cash  for  his  first  transaction  in  the  inomino’ ; and  will  not, 
book  anything  till  he  has  taken  money. 


The  months  of  Chet,  Poh  and  Magh  are  regarded  as  unlucky,  and  Unlucky 
are  called  kale  maliine  or  black  mouths.  The  people  like  to  hear  the 
name  of  Chet  first  from  the  lips  of  Dumnas,  and  the  name  of  Magh  is  Chambr*  " 
best  heard  from  a class  of  Brahmans  called  Basbara,  who  come  durino’ 
that  month  from  the  plains  to  sing  and  beg.  An  infant  should  not  be 
taken  outside  for  the  first  time  in  these  months,  this  being  unluckyc 
It  a cow  has  a calf  in  Bhadon,  both  it  and  the  calf  must  be  given  away 
to  avert  misfortune.  Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Saturday  are  unlucky  days 
tor  celebrating  a marriage,  for  if  a marriage  takes  place  on  Sunday  the 
couple  will  not  agree  with  one  another,  if  on  Tuseday,  the  husband 

Will  soon  die  ; if  on  Saturday,  there  will  be  much  sickness  in  the 
tamily. 

1 But  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a uuauimity  iu  the  motions  of  these  stars  which 
reduces  the  rule  to  one  ot  dates.  Thus,  on  the  1st,  2nd,  11th,  and  12th  journeys  must  not 

4th.  13th,  and  14th  towards  another  ; on  the  6th, 

towards  the  fourth. 

On  th«  9th,  10th,  19tb,  20th,  29th,  and  30th  the  traveller  is  free  to  face  as  he  please^. 
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A woman  must  not  wash  her  head  on  a Friday,  or  her  brother 
will  become  sick.  This  is  called  fjal  lagdi.  Cowdung  should  not  be 
offered  to  any  one  on  a Friday,  or  the  cow  will  V)ecoine  sick  and  its 
milk  will  dry  up.  On  Wednesday  and  birthdays  nothing  should  be 
given  away  unless  in  the  form  of  ddn,  otherwise  good  luck  will  cease. 
A journey  should  not  be  begun  on  Sunday,  Tuesday  or  Friday,  but 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  are  lucky  days  for  such  a purpose, 
especially  Wednesday.  Sunday  is  good  for  entering  on  anything 
requiring  haste. 

Saturn  being  a planet  of  bad  omen,  no  oil  should  be  put  on  the 
head  on  Saturday.  On  that  day  a little  oil — enough  to  see  one^s  face 
in — is  put  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  then  gi\  en  to  a 1 a’ahmau. 
Some  diseases  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  malign  influence  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  and  to  remove  them  icichari  (a  mixture  of  ddl  and  rice 
with  spices)  is  cooked  and  passed  round  the  sick  personas  head  and  then 
given  away,  the  idea  being  that  the  disease  is  thus  transferred  to  the 
pei’son  who  eats  t\iQ  JdchaTi. 

Again  a woman  should  not  wash  her  head  on  a Saturday,  or  her 
husband  will  become  sick.  There  are  five  days  in  each  month  called 
panehahf  which  are  unlucky,  and  on  them  no  work  should  be  done.  If 
work  is  in  progress  a holiday  sliould  be  gi\'en,  and  no  new  work 
should  be  commenced  on  any  of  these  days,  or  it  will  be  attended  with 
loss.  If  any  one  dies  on  one  of  the  days  of  panel  ah  cloth  dolls, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  days  still  remaining,  are  made  up  and 
laid  alongside  the  corpse  and  burnt  with  it,  otherwise  more  members  of 
the  family  will  die.  This  custom  is  called  panclah  si  anti.  If  a 
buffalo  calves  on  a Wednesday  it  is  unlucky,  and  the  calf  must  be 
given  away.  A child  born  on  a Tuesday  will  be  attended  with  misfor- 
tune in  the  marriage  state  in  after  life.  There  is  also  a special  day  in 
each  year,  called  gzirMr,  usually  a birthday,  on  which  no  work  must  be 
done  ; the  special  day  is  indicated  by  a pandit. 

Every  Saturday  the  Banias  of  Multan  pour  oil  and  gram  over  smal| 
raised  spots  where  streets  cross.  This  is  done  in  honour  of  Sani  or  Saturn. 

On  Sundays  and  Tuesdays  salt  should  never  be  eaten.  By  re- 
frainlno*  the  gods  are  propitiated  and  will  supply  all  wants.^ 

In  some  parts  of  the  Punjab  salt  is  not  eaten  on  a Sunday.  At 
Multan  all  Hindu  shops  were  closed  on  Sundays.^^ 

Friday  is  an  unlucky  day  for  sport  in  Rawalpindi. 

Saturday,  Sunday  and  Tuesday  are  all  unlucky  days  for  the  sale 
of  cattle  or  glii^  lending  or  borrowing  money,  and  shaving.  The  last- 
named  leads  to  oner’s  own  death  or  that  of  a son.  Tuesday  is  also  a 
very  unfortunate  day  on  which  to  return  home  from  a journey.^ 

Sdwan  ghori,  Bliddon  gdi, 

Mdgh  mds  jo  Mains  hijde, 

Ji  se  jdey  Miasmen  Jchde. 

The  mare  that  foals  in  Sawan,  the  cow  that  calves  in  BhadoU 
and  the  buffalo  in  M%h,  will  either  die  or  kill  her  owner. 

" P.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 498. 

2 B.,  Ill,  § 499. 

§§789-744. 

Ill,  §21. 
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A mare  foaling  in  the  day-time  too  is  nnlucky.  In  Bahawalpur  to 
avert  the  evil  effects  the  ear  of  colt  or  filly  is  bored  or  the  tip  cut  off. 

But  strangest  of  all  is  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  hills  north  of  Gurdaspur 
that  the  character  of  the  monsoon  can  be  forecasted  from  the  number  of 
kittens  born  in  a litter  during  the  preceding  cold  weather  : thus^  if  the 
usual  number  is  4 or  more  the  rains  will  be  ample  ; if  2 it  will  only  rain 
for  2 months ; if  one^  then  the  monsoon  will  fail  utterly.^ 

It  is  in  the  Derajat  unlucky  to  give  away  money  on  a Sunday,  and 
Hindus  will  not  even  pay  wages  on  that  day.  Traveling  in  any  direc- 
tion on  a Wednesday  is  regarded  as  very  unlucky,  but  the  objection  to 
travel  north  etc.  on  certain  other  days  is  not  much  regarded. 2 

Lucky  days  appear  to  depend  largely  on  the  state  of  the  moon,  but  aad 

this  does  not  explain  the  various  and  often  conflicting  beliefs  regarding  unlncky  days 
days  of  the  week.  Thus  in  Attock  some  cultivators  will  not  begin  of  the  week, 
ploughing  on  a Sunday  or  Tuesday,  while  others  consider  the  latter  the 
best  day  because  Adam  began  to  plough  on  that  day.  Both  days  too  are 
considered  most  lucky  for  beginning  legal  proceedings.  It  is  unlucky 
to  set  out  on  a journey  northwards  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday^  but 
lucky  on  Monday  or  Friday.  To  start  southwards  on  Thursday  is 
bad,  but  on  Wednesday  good.  Do  not  go  east  on  Monday  or  Saturday 
or  west  on  a Sunday  or  Thursday,  but  choose  Sunday  or  Tuesday  to 
go  eastward  or  Monday  or  Saturday  to  go  west.^ 

The  Pathans  of  Kohat  have  few  beliefs  about  unlucky  days* 

Saturday  is  hhdli^  i,e  devoid  of  all  blessings  : one  should  not  shave  on 
a Sunday  : or  begin  a journey  on  a Friday,  because  it  is  a day  of  public 
prayer  and  the  journey  will  be  unsuccessful.  But  if  compelled  to  start 
on  an  unlucky  day  a Pathan  notable  will  have  his  travelling  bag  sent 
beforehand  out  of  the  house  on  a lucky  day  to  the  village  shrine  in  the 
direction  of  his  journey.  This  is  called  parasthdn.^ 

As  a rule,  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  both  ploughing  and  harvesting  Suuday. 
are  always  begun  on  a Sunday.  It  is  however  unwise  to  cross  the 

1 Gurdaspur  Gazetteer,  1914,  p.  63.  It  miglit  be  suggested  that  some  instinctive 
anticipation  of  a sufficient  food-supply  increases  prolificuess,  but  statistical  evidence 
is  wanting.  Such  an  anticipation  is  credited  to  the  tatiri  or  plover  who  is  said  to  build 
its  nest  low  down  by  the  stream  when  the  monsoon  will  fail  but  high  above  it  if  the  rains 
are  to  be  good.  The  beliefs  noted  on  the  text  arc  fairly  general  but  in  Attock  it  is  also  con- 
sidered very  unlucky  for  a cat  to  kitten  in  Jeth,  donkey  to  have  a foal  in  S^wau,  a camel 
to  have  young  in  Baisakh,  a goat  in  Poh  or  a dog  in  Chet.  Probably  at  one  time  a 
complete  pseudo-science  of  this  kind  existed,  lu  Attock  a Brahman  or  a mullah  is  consult- 
ed as  to  what  should  be  done  to  avert  these  omens : Gazetteer,  p.  107. 

2 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  §§  987,  988. 

® Mctngal  Budh  na  jdiye  pahdf 

Jiti  Idzi  diye  hdr. 

* Go  not  north  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 

Even  if  you  win,  it  will  cause  you  loss.* 

* Attock  Gazetteer,  p.  106. 

* Jiit,  * living  elsewhere  * ; of  pastdna  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Kh^n. 
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Unlucky  times. 


Monday. 


Tuesday, 


Indus  on  that  day  : 

Itwdr^  nd  langen  pdr^ 

Matte  jitta  dwen  Jidr. 

To-day  is  Sunday,  do  not  cross, 

Or  you  will  lose  what  you  have  won/^ 

Monday  and  Thursday  are  the  best  days  to  begin  making  new 
clothes,  which  should  be  worn  for  the  first  time  on  a Wednesday  or 
Friday  and  in  the  morning  rather  than  in  the  evening.  For  shaving, 
depilation  or  cutting  the  nails  Monday  is  good,  but  Hindus  prefer 
Sunday  and  Muhammadans,  Friday.  Like  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  are  unlucky  for  these  acts. 

As  we  have  seen,  Tuesday  is  an  unlucky  day,  and  inauspicious  for 
beginning  a new  w ork  or  starting  on  a journey — 

Budhy  SanieJiar  JcapTUy  gaJina  Aitwdr, 

Je  suhh  sutta  lot  gen  manji  unin  Somwdr. 

^^Put  on  new  clothes  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and 
jewellery  on  a Sunday; 

If  thou  desirest  happy  sleep  weave  thy  couch  on  a Monday.'’^ 

On  the  other  hand  many  acts  are  lucky  if  done  on  certain  days. 
Thus  on  Sunday  eat  betel  {pdn)  and  go  which  way  you  will,  you  will 
get  what  you  wish.  On  Monday  look  at  your  face  in  the  glass  and 
you  will  prosper.  On  Tuesday  eat  a clove  and  good  fortune  will 
attend  you  when  you  set  out  on  business.  On  Wednesday  eat  sweet 
stuff,  and  on  Thursday  drink  curds — a cTiitdJc  will  suffice.  On  Friday 
eat  new  bread  and  on  Saturday  white  salt.  By  eating  thus  you  will 
always  reach  your  goal  in  safety.^ 

Cock-crowing  at  noon  is  very  unlucky  and  Muhammadans  will 
always  kill  one  that  does  so. 

The  early  morning  is  a risky  time  for  various  things  if  done  by 
particular  persons.  Thus  it  is  then  unlucky  for  a tailor  to  mend 
clothes,  fora  TiaJwdi  to  sell  hatdshas  (sugar ffir ops) , for  a hazdz  or 
clothier  to  sell  red  cloth  {qand),iov  a Bania  to  sell  gkiy  ^ pansdri  paper, 
a Kasera  zinc,  or  for  a Sarraf  to  deal  in  gold.^ 

Midday  and  evening  are  bad  times  to  begin  a new  work  or  start  on 
a journey. 

Just  as  every  day  has  its  good  and  bad  times  so  the  day  itself  is 
unlucky  for  certain  events,  such  as  hearing  a horse  neigh.  A child  born 
at  noontide  is  also  unfortunate.^  How  far  these  ideas  are  based  on 
astrology  it  is  difficult  to  say, 

iP.N.Q„II,  §20. 

» 25.,  ni,  SS  71M2. 

* Aitook  Qatettary  p.  1C  7. 
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Ihe  science  of  unlucky  times. 

BErjiiPg  AND  Superstitions  connected  with  Unlucky  Days. 

are  forty  saints  who  live  in  different  directions 

dL  a f invariably  forty.  If  one  of  them 

dies,  a new  saint  takes  his  place.  To  undertake  a journey  in  any  direc- 

aT- “ thatdirectionisuuluoky 

® in  the  direction  in  which 

safnt«  » t figure  shows  the  different  dates  when  the 

saints  are  believed  to  be  m each  direction ; 


Bidh 


North 


Isdn 


N ote. — The  numbers  within  brackets  inside  the  square  denote  dates 
while  those  on  the  corners  and  within  ^the  brackets  outside  the  square 
signify  directions.  ^ 


^ ^ ^ Muhammadan  faprs  in  Kangra  called  Abdalf  who  appear  to  be 

P?  chiefs,  They  are  also  said  to  be  found  iu  Chftmba.  It  is  lust  possible 

that  there  la  some  connection . **  ^ 


244  The  40  abdals. 

The  following*  lines  give  the  dates  on  which  the  eJiiliil  ahddl  are  in 
the  different  directions  : — 

Palilij  ndnwin,  ^oldn,  cJmwwi,  kakani^  wich  pehchdn. 

Boj  dally  satdrdy  pan f hi,  nairat^  sJi  k na  dn, 

Tarai^  chJiahbi,  athdra,  gydra  wich  janube  jdn, 

Chdr,  hdrd,  satdwi,  uni,  maghrib  shak  na  dn, 

Panj,  ter  a,  wih,  turai  dihdre,  baib^  de  wich  jdn, 

Chile,  ilcJci,  atjidwi  sack  much  wich  Isan^  pechhdn, 

Sat,  chaiida,  unattiri,  hdwi  mashraq  gaib  rijal, 

Ath,  pandra,  tarih,  trewi  relinde  wich  shimal. 

That  is,  the  chihil  ahddl  occupy  hahani  [kakni)  on  the  1st,  9th, 
16th  and  24th,  the  nairat  on  the  2nd,  10th,  17th  and  25th,  the  south 
{janiib)  on  the  3rd,  26th,  18th  and  11th,  the  west  [maghrib)  on  the  4th, 
i2th,  27th  and  19th,  the  baib  on  three  dates,  viz.  the  5th,  13th  and  20th, 
the  isdn  on  the  6th,  21st  and  28th,  the  east  [mashriq)  on  the  7th,  14th, 
29th  and  22nd,  the  north  [shamdt)  on  the  8th,  15th,  30th  and  23rd. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  chihil  abddh  were  originally  saintly  persons 
whose  prayers  were  acceptable  to  God,  but  that  credulous  Moslems  have 
by  degrees  identified  them  with  the  Hindu  jognidn.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  joginU  are  said  to  be  64  in  number,®  whereas  the  ahddl 
are  generally  said  to  be  40  in  number  though  some  accounts  make  them 
7 or  70. 

The  following  tradition,  which  is  said  to  be  only  oral,  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  40  abddls  to  the  Prophet  himself.  One  Daja-Kalbi  had 
no  children,  and  on  his  plaint  the  Prophet  for  40  days  gave  him  a daily 
charm,  which  he  in  his  ignorance  of  their  use  kept,  until  all  the  40  had 
been  given  him.  Then  he  washed  them  and  gave  them  to  his  wife,  wh(r 
in  due  course  bore  40  sons.  Appalled  at  this  event  Daya-Kalbi  exposed 
39  of  the  children  in  the  desert,  but  on  his  return  home  he  missed  the 
40th  also,  so  he  went  back  to  the  desert  and  there  found  all  the  40, 
Seeing  that  they  were  inseparable  he  kept  them,  and  they  lived  under  a 
dome  not  built  by  human  hands.  Presently  a plague  smote  Medina; 
and  it  was  revealed  to  the  Prophet  that  it  was  caused  by  the  40  abddls, 
but  on  his  announcing  himself  as  Muhammad  they  refused  to  discuss 
matter  with  one  so  proud,  and  only  when  he  proclaimed  himself  as 

1 KaJcni  is  not  explained. 

2 Nairrit,  Sanskr  ; fr.  nir-riti  = south-western  % Platts,  1166.  It  is  also  said  to  mean 
red,  originally,  and  hence  south-west. 

3 Baih  is  said  to  be  derived  fr.  haov  wa,  wind,  and  to  mean  the  corner  whence  the  wind 
comes  = Sanskr.  wdyu’lcaun  or  ndyd  Jeon  (Platts),  the  wind  corner  or  N.-W.  (In  Hind 
hath  = ‘at  a distance,  a far  offi.^) 

ilslian  is  said  to  mean  ‘ rising^  in  Sanskr.;  hence  ‘north-east.  ^ It  is  also  a nane 
of  Siva  : (Platts,  p.  113). 

* E.g.  in  the  Qranth,  of.  Macauliffie,  Life  of  Ouru  NdnaJc  (p.  32.)  For  the  legend 
among  the  Gujars  of  Hazara  etc.  of.  P.  N.  Q.,  II,  §§  1071  s also  § 1071,  and  1130. 
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The  joginfs, 

Muliammad  the  Poor,  would  they  acknowledge  him.  He  then  gave 
them  a piece  of  illuminated  cloth,  from  which  each  made  a girdle  with- 
out diminishing  its  size,  and  they  all  entered  Medina.  The  disease 
promptly  escaped  in  the  shape  of  the  goat,  which  ih.Q  ahddh  caught  and 
devoured,  all  except  the  tail.  This  this  they  threw  skywards,  judging 
that  men  would  forget  God  if  there  were  no  diseases.  So  now  the  tail 
revolves  round  the  earth,  and  wherever  it  chances  to  be  disease  breaks 
out.  But  the  40  ahddls  now  plundered  Medina  and  evoked  the  Prophet^s 
curse,  under  which  they  wander  round  the  world,  occupying  certain  re- 
gions at  fixed  times,  on  specified  dates  of  the  lunar  months. 

The  orthodox  Hindu  belief  in  the  joginidn  is  based  on  astrology. 
They  are  believed  to  occupy  the  following  points  of  the  compass  on  the 
tiths  or  lunar  dates  specified  ; — 

N. 

2,  10 


5,  13 

That  is  to  say  they  start  from  the  E.  on  the  1st,  and  reach  the  N- 
E.  on  the  8th.  On  the  hth  they  again  start  from  the  E.  Or,  as  an 
account  from  Ambala  puts  it,  they  go  from  E.  to  N.,  S.-E.>  S.-W.,  S., 
W.,  N.-W  , and  N.-E.,  on  the  prithemd  to  the  ashtami,  and  again 
from  the  naumi  to  thQ  pur ir/id  and  amdwas. 

It  is  unlucky  to  travel  in  the  direction  in  which  the  jogtnis  are  on 
any  given  day,  but  this  omen  may  be  evaded  by  the  device  called 
pastdnd  in  Dera  GhaziKhan.  This  consists  in  throwing  salt,  or  one  of 

*0/.  parasthdn  in  EoMt. 
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The  dikshul. 


the  things  to  be  taken  with  one,  in  the  direction  of  the  intended  route  on 
a day  prior  to  that  fixed  for  starting,  and  when  the  joginis  are  in^  a 
different  direction.  Hindus  also  throw  rice,  sugar  etc.  with  a pice,  tied 
up  in  red  cloth. 

The  dikshul  or  point  at  which  a spear  is  hanging  is  as  follows  : — 

ChiJiil  Ahddl. 


On  Sunday  in  the  E.  ...  ...  W. 

„ Monday  in  the  W.  ...  ...  E. 

„ Tuesday  and  M'ednesday  in  the  N.  ...  N. 

„ Thursday  in  the  S.  ...  ...  S. 

„ Friday  in  the  E.  ...  ••• 

„ Staturday  in  the  W.  ...  ...  E. 


For  facility  of  comparison  the  directions  in  which,  according  to  a 
Persian  quatrain,^  the  chiJiil  abddl,  or  rajal-ul'ghaih,  are  found  are 
also  given  Their  E.  and  W.  day  are  the  converse  of  those  assigned  to 
the  Hindu  dihsJml.  It  is  auspicious,  when  on  a journey,  to  one^s 
wealth  to  have  the  cJiiJiil  alfddl  on  the  left  hand,  and  if  they  are  behind 
one  all  enemies  will  be  destroyed.  But  if  on  the  right  they  augur  loss 
of  property,  and  if  facing  one  risk  to  life.  This  is  in  precise  accord  with 
the  Hindu  quatrain  saying  regarding  the  jogan  which  runs 

Agge  jogan  hadi  na  rds. 

FicJiJie  jogan  pauncJie  ds, 

Ddhne  jogan  ^ds  dJiare, 

Bdnhwen  jogan  ds  dhare. 

If  the  jogan  be  in  front  it  is  evil,  but  if  it  be  at  your  back  there 
is  hope  ; if  it  be  on  the  right,  you  will  be  disappointed,  but  if  on  the  left 
you  may  hope.’"’  ^ . 

r Of  which  one  version  runs 
Ba  yahshamah-O'-Jumah  maghrab  marau, 

Ba  doshambah-shamb  ah-masliraq  marau 
Ba  sihshmbaJi-o-charshambah  shamdl 
Janubi  taraf  panjshambah  wabdl. 

This  is  rendered  in  the  Western  Panjabi  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  thus  s— > 

CJiancJihan  Som  najdwin  mashriqy 
Adit  Juma  gurub  : 

Mangal  Budh  shamdl  do  no  wanjin 
Khdmis  junub, 

l)ut  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  both  the  Baloch  and  Jats  say  I"" 

Khdmis  di  dihdfi  lamme  na  wanjan, 

Mangul,  Budh  ubhe  na  wanjan  : 

Adit  wajumd  dildr  na  wanjan^ 

Suhar  te  Ohanchan  dibdrte  na  wanjan. 
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The  jogs  in  astrology. 

l^h.Q  joginidn  are  64  in  number,  but  only  8 of  them  are  of  importance. 
The  following  diagram  shows  their  names  and  the  directions  in  which 
they  stay  : — 


jog  ini  dn  {ox  jogs)  play  an  important  part  in  astrology  and  are 
of  much  help  to  astrologers  in  forecasting  the  results  of  games,  epidemics, 
rains,  storms,  fires,  earthquakes  etc. 

This  belief  is  illustrated  by  the  following  instances  : — 

(1)  The  joginij  by  name  Yoga  or  Jogeshri,  along  with  the  Moon, 
completes  its  revolution  round  the  earth  in  34  hours  or  60  g harts.  If 
during  its  revolution  it  joins  with  (7/^(2  a (Moon),  Badk  (Mercury), 
Shukra  (Venus)  and  Brihaspati  (Jupiter)  in  a Jal-rdshi^  i.e.  in  one  of  the 
signs — Kirk  ((jancer),  Min  (Pisces),  Kiimh  (Aquarius)  or  Makar  (Capri- 
cornus) — the  result  is  rain  ; if  with  the  Surya  (Sun)  and  Mangal  (Mars) 
in  an  Agni-rdshiy  i.e.  in  one  of  the  signs  — Mekli  (Aries),  Singh  (Leo)  or 
Brichhak  (Scorpio) — the  result  is  fire  ; if  with  Ghandramdti  (Moon)  anl 
ShanioJiar  (Saturn)  in  a Vdyu-rdsJii,  i.e.  in  one  of  the  signs — Tula  (Libra t) 
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The  joginfs’  quarters, 

ox  Dhan,  (Sa^ifcavmg)  — the  result  is  a storm.  And  if  with  Baku  (a  planet) 
and^  Samchar  m 2i  PritJivi-rds'hi,  i.e.  in  one  of  the  signs — 

Kanyd  (Virgo),  Milhan  (Gemini)  or  Brikh  (Taurus) — the  result  is  an 
earthquake. 

(2)  The  joginl  known  as  Skdrdul  also  completes  its  revolution  in 
60  gharis.  If  it  is  facing  the  hunter  while  out  hunting,  he  (or  she)  is 
likely  to  sustain  an  in3ury,  but  if  it  is  behind  or  on  his  right  he  will 
make  a bag. 

(3)  The  jogini  called  Vijaiy  or  Pakhsh  completes  its  revolution  in 
15  days.  In  the  bright  lunar  half  it  travels  towards  the  east  and  Agni 
Kon  (south-east)  but  in  the  dark  half  in  the  opposite  direction,  viz.  Isdn 
(north-east)  etc.  Its  situation  is  observed  when  proceeding  on  an  expedi- 
tion in  war.  It  is  unlucky  while  it  is  facing  one,  but  otherwise  it  is 
auspicious. 

Similarly,  there  are  other such  as  Bdld,  Shdvidy  Sau/crdnfdy 
Grab,  Lagni  etc.  of  minor  importance  which  are  believed  to  control  or 
affect  the  success  or  failure  of  all  human  enterprises  and  undertakings. 

According  to  the  belief  in  Kangra  the  goginip  head  quarters  are  in 
the — 

East  in  the  month  of  KdtaJc. 

South-east  in  the  months  of  Jeth  and  Moghar. 

South  in  the  month  of  8 divan. 

South-west  in  the  months  of  Hdv  and  P/idgan. 

West  in  the  month  of  Bhddon. 

North-west  in  the  months  of  Chet  and  MagJi, 

North  in  the  month  of  Assu. 

North-east  in  the  months  of  Baisdkh  and  Poh, 

The  Moon  too  like  the  Joginis,  DisJidsul  or  Rdhu  Chakra  has 
good  or  evil  effects  on  earthly  bodies  during  her  revolution.  She  also 
plays  an  important  part  in  astrology  and  her  situation  is  ascertained 
when  fixing  lucky  hours  and  days  for  journeys,  voyages,  enterprises, 
expeditions  or  ceremonies. 

The  Moon  completes  her  revolution  round  the  Sun  in  a month,  tak- 
icg*  2^  days  to  pass  through  each  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zo(iiac,  a^s  is 
apparent  from  the  following  diagram  : — 


The  moon  in  astrology. 
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The  Moon  while  revolving  in  four  directions  passes  through  the 
following  signs  of  the  Zodiac  — 

Direction.  Signs, 

(a)  East  ..  ...  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius. 

(b)  South  ...  ...  Taurus,  Virgo  and  Capricomus. 

(c)  West  ...  ...  Libra,  Aquarius  and  Gemini. 

(d)  North...  ...  Cancer,  Scorpio  and  Pisces. 

Since  the  Moon  takes  days  to  travel  through  each  sign  she  takes 
1.35  gharis  in  all  to  revolve  in  the  eight  directions  as  will  appear  from 
the  &gram  below  : — 
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West. 


If  the  Moon  is  in  front  of  or  facing  one,  hope  is  fulfilled  ; if  on  the 
ihrht,  it  gives  health  and  weaUh  ; if  behind,  there  is  likelihood  of  loss  of 
life  ; and  if  on  the  left,  loss  to  property  It  is  a strong  belief  that  while 
proceeding  on  a journey  if  the  Moon  is  facing  one  all  the  evil  eftects 
whatsoever  of  the  joginiditi  dishdshuly  kdl~chakra  etc.,  are  fully  counter- 
acted. 

Like  the  atid  the  Moon,  the  nakshatras,  which  are  28  in 

mtmber,  also  play  an  essential  part  in  astrology.  They  too  have  good 
or  evil  effects,  in  their  movements,  on  earthly  bodies.  1^"*  rfucated 

people  of  the  present  day  are  losing  faith  in  these  beliefs,  the 
Le  losing  ground,  as  compared  with  the  jogs  and  the  Moon.  btiH 
people  even  now  pay  some  regard  to  them  in  ascortaiiung  lucky  or 

HH 
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The  nakshatras. 


unlucky  days.  The  following  diagram  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
nakshatras  *. — 
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To  avert  the  evil  effects  of  duldshid^  one  should  on  the  following 
days  take  the  things  noted  against  each,  before  proceeding  on  a jour- 


ney 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

W ednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Gki  (clarified  butter). 
. . . Milk. 

...  Jaggery. 

.b.  Sesamiim. 

. . . Curd, 

Barley. 

[mash) . 


In  a month  five  Sundays  forecast  epidemic, 
j;  if  Tuesdays  terror  and  fear. 

if  ft  if  i,  Saturdays  ,,  famine  or  drought. 

Each  month  has  been  divided  into — 


(1)  ih.e  sudi  (bright  lunar  half)  and  [b)  hadi  (dark  lunar  half). 

Diuring  the  hdi  the  daj  s from. the  parva  (1st)  to panch mi  (5th)  are 
lucky  and  from  tho  panchmi  (5th)  to  the  amdvas  (15th)  mediocre  or  mid- 
dling. Those  from  the  ekam  (Ist)  (of  the  bright  half)  to  the  panchni 
are  deemed  unlucky,  from  the  panchm'i  to  the  dashmi  (10th)  mediocre, 
and  from  the  dash  mi  to  t\iO  puranmdshi  (1  5 th)  lucky. 

Like  the  DisMshulj  Bahu  Chakra  or  Kal  Chakra  has  its  evil 
influences.  Hence  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  its  situation  also  while 
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going  on  a journey.  The  belief  is  that  Kal  Chakra  while  in  front  or  on 
the  right  is  very  inauspicious  and  dangerous^  but  otherwise  propitious. 
The  following  diagram  shows  its  situation  on  different  days  of  the 
week : — 


If  you  get  yourself  shaved  on  a — 
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Certain  hours  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  also  considered  lucky. 
These  are  termed  zakki^  or  chaugharia-maMrat.  The  following  lines 

^ The  Indian  day  (and  night)  has  four  degrees  of  auspiciousness  : — (i)  zakki  A.,  good  ; 
( ii)  bain  A.,  intermediate  j (tii)  rih,  ait;  and(/v)  ihrdq  A.,  burning.  Of  these  the  effects 
of  rih  are  ephemeral,  passing  by  like  the  air  ; and  those  of  ihrdq  are  most  baneful.  The 
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LucJcy  days  ond  unkicVy  7iames, 

give  the  lucky  hours  of  the  various  days  : — 

Zakkij  Jit  {or  Sunday)  ^ Jumma,  Khamts  pahf  d/iayan  pichhch/te. 

Jdhb  pahr  thin  pichciilie  Chhanchhan^  jo  kot  zakki  puchchhe. 

Vedh  paJir  thin  pichchke  zakki  Mangal  bujh  Saw  dr, 

Jwwal  sard  dkhar  adhd  zakki  hat  Budhwdr, 

The  ;3;<«^^^'hours  on  Sunday,  Friday,  and  Thursday  begin  at  2} 
pahrs  after  sunrise  (a  pahrz:z?j  hours);  on  Saturday,  half  a after 
sunrise;  on  Tuesday  and  Monday  1^  pahrs  dJiQX  \t\  and  on  Wednesday 
the  whole  first  pahr  and  half  the  last  pair  are  r'akJxi. 

The  hours  other  than  those  mentioned  are  considered  unlucky. 
W orks  undertaken  in  the  hours  given  in  the  aimvc  lines  are  believed  to 
end  satisfactorily  and  well. 

The  eakth  sleeps. 

Another  superstition  is  that  the  earth  sleejjs  for  7 days  in  each 
lunar  month,  and  so  anything  done  on  those  days  would  turn  out 

Sankrdt  miU  din  pan ch wen  ndniwen  sdtwen  so 
Das  ikkh  cliauhis  diiiy  khat  din  prithwi  so 

On  the  1st,  5th,'  7th,  9th,  10th,  21st  and  21tli  days  of  every  lunar 
month  the  earth  sleeps/^ 

In  those  days  ploughing  or  sou  ing  should  not  be  begun,  though 
once  begun  they  may  go  on.* 

In  Chamba  town  the  names  of  certain  places  are  regarded  as  unlucky 
and  must  not  be  mentioned  in  the  morning.  These  are  Nurj  ur,  Basohli 
and  Jammu.  This  prejudice  doubtless  arose  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent wars  with  these  States  in  olden  times.  If  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
Nurpur,  the  phrase  Sapparwala  Shahr  or  the  ^ rocky  town  ' is  used, 
while  Basohli  and  Jammu  are  spoken  of  as  pdrld  tnulk,  that  is  ^ the 
country  across  the  Bavi.^  This  superstition  is  very  common  in  all  the 
north-eastern  Punjab,  e.g,  in  Hoshiarpur,  where  it  is  also  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  unlucky  places  were  the  sites  of  Sikh  toll- 
pests  and  so  on.  But  the  new  name,  which  must  be  used  before  break- 
fast, is  not  always  more  auspicious  than  the  old.  Thus  Talwara  where 
Goler  and  Nurpur  used  to  meet  DMa  Siba  and  Datarpur  in  fight  is 
styled  Kaliadh  or  the  place  of  the  fight,  kalhay  or  Barapind,  the  ^ big 
village,^  or  Chandrapind,  the  ^ unlucl^  ^ one.^ 

Wasting  diseases  are  often  attributed  to  a form  of  witchcraft" 
called  sdyd  or  masdn,  A woman  will  collect  ashes  from  a masdn  or 

' Cblianchhan  in  the  Eouth-west  Punjab  = Santcbar,  Saturn  or  Saturday, 

* A Jullundur  version  is 

Sankrdnt  mitti  din  pdncJiioen,  ndntven,  sdtiven  le, 

• • • 

Das,  iki,  chauMswen  ^ khat  din  pirthawi  suwe 

that  is  on  the  sankrdnt  5th,  7th,  9th,  lOth,  21st  and  24th,  six  khat  days,  the  eai’th  sleeps  : 
according  to  Purser  S.  R.,  § 15, 

^Hoshiarpur  G-azetteer,  1904,  p.  74.  Kalha  does  not  appear  in  the  Fanjabi  Diciy  * 
hut  it  may  be  conuected  with  the  word  ghalha-gharas,  v.,  p.  379. 
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burning* ground  and  cast  them  over  an  enemy child,  causing  it  to 
waste  away,  while  her  own  child  thrives.  Hence  the  proverb  : Sdhu- 
har  ho  fcasdn^  hdlah  ho  masdn — ‘ the  banker  battens  on  the  j^easant,  like 
a child  on  ashes. To  ascertain  if  a child  is  suffericg  from  sdi/dy  take  a 
new  earthenware  pot  and  fill  it  with  water  from  7 wells,  bury  it  under 
the  threshold  and  dig  it  up  after  7 days.  If  the  water  has  dried  up, 
the  child  is  afflicted  by  sd^d.  This  affliction  is  also  called  Astb  and  can 
be  cured  by  passing  the  child  seven  times  under  a vessel  filled  with 
well-water,  which  should  be  thrown  away  on  waste  land  as  it  would 
destroy  any  crop.^ 

Hiccoughing  (hrhi)  is  attributed  to  io<  ollection  on  the  part  of 
some  relative  or  friend  who,  if  mentally  identified  at  the  time,  can 
stop  the  affliction.®  To  cure  it  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  gu  through 
the  names  of  them  all  and  it  will  cease  when  you  hit  on  the  one  who 
is  thinking  about  you. 

Hiccough  may  also  be  cured  by  shock — Ijy  thinking  of  something 
that  disturbs  the  mind.® 

Closely  connected  with  the  healing  properties  of  many  quaint  and 
often  unwholesome  edibles  are  the  magic  properties  ix)ssessed  by  ariicles 
of  various  kinds.  Thus  the  jackahs  horn,  sidt  sing  or  giilar  sing  2)OsseSB- 
es  the  power  of  conferring  invisibility.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  tiny 
horn  carried  by  the  jackal  that  leads  their  howls  and  when  worn  prevents 
any  one  scolding  its  wearer  from  being  scolded,  for  whieh  reason  it  is 
much  sought  after  l)y  Government  servants.  It  sells  for  Rs.  50  or 
even  Rs.  100,  and  is  a recognised  article  of  ccminieree  among  shthdris.^ 

The  white  or  pink  rock  salt  of  Kdlabtigh  is  believed  to  rause  im- 
potence, so  the  black  Kohat  salt  or  that  of  the  Sambar  Lake  is  pre- 
ferred.7 

When  a goat  kills  a snake  it  devours  it  and  then  ruminates,  after 
which  it  spits  out  a bead  {manka)  which  applied  to  a snake-bite  absorbs 
the  poison  and  s^vells.  Dropped  then  into  milk  it  is  squeezed  and  the 
poison  drips  out.  'I'his  cures  the  patient.  If  not  put  into  milk,  the 
manha  will  burst.® 

Among  other  quaint  remedies  for  sickness  are  pea-fowls^  le^s,  for 
fever  and  ear-ache  : soup  made  from  the  white  paddy-bird  {lao^a) ^ for 
asthma'H  the  tip  of  an  ibex  horn  soaked  in  boiling  w’ater,  which  is  then 
drunk  for  rheumatism.!^’ 


PiW  can  be  cured  by  winding  a thread  of  5 colours,  wdiite,  red, 
green,  yellow  and  black,  thrice  around  the  thumb,  and  then  putting  it 
round  the  big  toe  at  night,  for  a fortnight  ending  on  a Tuesday,  "the 
day  sacred  to  llanumdn.!! 


^ P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 992.  For  Kiaau  see 
Kussdu,  Vol.  II,  p.  572  infru.  In  Sivnu'ir 
masdni  is  a wasting  disease  the  cures  for 
whieh  are  described  in  tho  Gaseifeer  of  that 
State,  p.  25. 

* lb,,  IV,  §§  110,  109.  Aseb  is  not  trace- 
able in  t\\o  .Punjabi  Dicty, 

Ib.,  II,  §664. 


* P.  N.  Q..  II,  § 806. 

^ lb.,  II1.§  77S. 

6 lb.,  I,  § 702. 

T Ib.,  II,  § 27. 

' X.  T.  N.  Q.,  I § 102. 

P.  N.  Q,..  1,  §§  700-01. 
lb.,  1,  § 792. 
lb.,  11,  § 1088. 
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Tiger^s  flesh  has  magical  qualities.  Khatils  always  keep  a little  by 
them  dried  and  when  a child  is  attacked  by  small-])Ox  they  burn  a 
little  near  him  to  propitiate  the  goddess.  Hence  when  that  disease  is 
raging  in  a town  the  house  of  a Hindu  who  has  tiger^s  flesh  is  frequent- 
ed by  j)eople  begging  for  small  pieces  of  it. 

Harems  blood  in  a lump  of  cotton  is  used  in  many  ailments_,  the 
cotton  being  soaked  in  water  and  the  blood  extracted  given  to  the  sick. 
It  is  said  to  be  most  efficacious  in  fits  of  various  sorts. ^ 

Owks  fleshy  particularly  the  heart,  is  a potent  love-philter,  making 
the  recipient  fall  violently  in  love  with  the  giver.  Nothing  can  destroy 
the  affection  thus  engendered.^  Every  owl  has  in  its  body  a bone  which 
will  empower  its  possessor  to  make  others  su'»servient  to  his  will.  Keey) 
an  owl  wide  awake  for  two  days  and  a night  and  it  vyill  tell  you  where 
this  bone  is  to  be  found.^ 

For  spleen  use  the  flesh  of  the  ugga  or  peewit,  a bird  which,  it  is 
believed  in  the  Man j ha,  will  cause  the  death  of  any  animal  if  it  fly 
round  it  seven  times,  unless  the  following  charm  be  used  : its  owner 
must  strip  himself  naked  and  draw  a line  of  cowdung  round  the  animal 
and  then  setting  fire  to  some  grass  run  round  it  quickly  with  the  burn- 
ing grass  in  his  hand,  calling  on  his  landlord,  headman  and  king 
against  his  plunderer.^ 

Epilepsy  is  cured  by  administering  a snuff  made  from  dried  worms 
snorted  out  by  male  camels  during  the  rutting  season,  and  which  are 
believed  to  live  on  the  animals'  brain. ^ 

In  the  hills  a curious  belief  exists  regarding  the  akds-hel  or  ^ heavenly 
creeper,*  as  it  is  called  in  Punjabi,^  Crows  are  said  to  pluck  twigs  of  the 
Cuscuta  reflexa'^  and  anguina  and  drop  them  into  water,  when  they  turn 
into  snakes  and  so  furnish  the  crows  with  food.  The  possession  of  the 
root  of  this  plant  is  also  believed  to  confer  invisibility. 

Blindness,  provided  it  is  not  congenital,  may  be  cured  by  antimony, 
applied  for  8 days.  Antimony  is  obtained  at  the  Karangli  hill  near 
Find  Dadan  Khan.  Once  2^.  faqir  turned  that  hill  into  gold,  but  the 
people  feared  lest  it  should  lead  to  wars  for  the  sake  of  the  gold,  so  he 
turned  it  all  into  antimony  which  still  exists  on  its  inaccessible  summit 
and  is  washed  down  by  the  rains. 

Scorpion-sting  may  be  cured  in  various  ways  by  simple  remedies, 
but  charms  are  also  used.  Draw  a pentathlon  in  ink  thrice  over  the 
wound  at  intervals  of  5 minutes  and  the  pains  will  disaj)pear  : or  hang 
a scorpion's  sting  up  in  the  house  where  children  are  playing  and  they 
will  never  be  stung.  Indra  and  Gaurja  Devi  are  also  invoked  in  a rhyme 
which  will  send  the  poison  into  the  Kumbhi,  the  lowest  hell  ^ 

1 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 262. 

2 Ib.,  I,  § 699 

3 Ih.,  Ill,  § 451. 

4 II,  § 888. 

5 Ih.y  II,  § 900,  where  Millett  suggests 
that  as  epilepsy  is  attributed  to  erotic  causes 
in  the  Ddr-usTi-sTiafa  this  cure  is  probably 
explicable  (on  the  principle  that  * like  cui  es 
lihe’). 


^Punjabi  Dic^y.^  p.  20. 

70r  air-plant  known  in  Balochi  as  home  — 
P.  N.  Q.  ir,  § 406. 

8 P.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 33. 

® Ib.,  Ill,  § 870. 
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To  cure  obstinate  sores  a little  curdled  milk  is  put  over  them  and 
a dog  allowed  to  lick  them.  They  will  be  cured  in  two  or  three  days 
afterwards.  This  has  led  to  a belief  that  English  men  kill  dogs  for  their 
tongues  which  contain  amrit  or  ambrosia^  a cure  for  sores  of  long 
standing.^ 

Remittent  fever  may  be  cured  by  taking  a spinning-wheel  and  plac- 
ing it  on  a cot  in  the  sun.^  The  wheel;  doubtless  represents  the  sun. 

For  tertian  ague  take  a saucepan  lid  and  stick  on  to  a wall  with 
doughy  saying  : ^ DonT  come  out  of  it."’ 

For  ague  take  a spider,  cover  it  wdth  cotton  and  tie  it  round  your 
neck.  You  will  be  cured  when  you  forget  all  about  it. 

To  cure  lumbago  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  the  painful  part  touched 
with  the  right  foot  of  one  who  was  born  feet  foremost.  And  if  that  fails, 
to  get  it  touched  thrice  with  the  peg  to  which  a she-buffalo  is  usually 
tied.^  A whitlow  can  be  cured  bv  anv  siana  or  wise  man.  Place  the 

%>  v 

hand  on  the  ground  palm  downwards  and  keep  it  as  steady  as  possible 
while  the  sidna  sits  before  you  and  hits  the  ground  hard  with  a shoe, 
muttering  a charm  and  calling  on  the  demon  of  the  whitlow  wdth  impli- 
cations to  withdraw.  If  your  hand  moves  in  spite  of  you,  the  disease 
will  be  cured,^  To  cure  ague  take  a grass  stalk  of  your  own  height  and 
cast  it  into  a well  some  hours  before  the  next  attack  is  due,  and  this 
will  stave  it  off.  For  tertian  fever  take  five  shreds  from  a scavenger's 
tomb  on  a Sunday  and  tie  them  round  the  patient^s  neck.  Another  cure 
consists  in  putting  juice  of  the  mafJdr  [asclej)iAs  giganlea)  on  his  finger- 
nails, secretly,  so  that  no  one  else  sees  it  done  and  on  a moonless  [nichanda) 
Sunday.  For  a quartan  fever  tie  a thread  seven  times  round  a hikdv  tree 
early  only  on  a Tuesday  morning  and  then  let  the  patient  embrace  the 
tree  once.  But  for  a woman  it  suffices  to  cover  up  her  spinning  wheel 
with  a cloth  and  remove  her  to  another  house.® 

To  cure  sore-throat  get  a person  whose  right  little  finger  and  fore- 
finger will  meet  over  the  backs  of  his  two  middle  fingers  to  rub  your 
throat  with  them  in  that  position  : or  take  a piece  of  salt  to  a potter  and 
get  him  to  stroke  your  throat  with  it  seven  times,  and  then  bury  the 
lump  of  salt  under  an  unbaked  earthen  pot.  As  the  salt  melts  your 
sore-throat  will  go.^' 

A strange  cure  for  tertian  fever  is  to  make  a jiretence  of  burying 
your  village  headmen,  or,  if  you  have  only  one  in  your  village,  those  of 
adjacent  villages.  Very  small  graves  suffice,  but  they  must  be  smooth 
and  neat,  a place  about  half  a.  mile  from  your  house  being  chosen,  and  no 
one  should  see  you  going  or  coming.' 

To  stay  tertian  fever  get  a manti  a written  on  a pipctl  leaf,  wash  it 
and  drink  the  water.® 


' P.  N.  Q.,  T,  § 1024. 

Ill,  § 288. 

3 Ih.,  I,§  866. 

^ Ih„  I,  § 867. 


I 5 P.  X.  Q.,  J,  § 9,18. 

6 Ib.,  1.  § 851. 

' Ib.y  II,  § 261. 
3/6.,  I,§  698. 
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Cures  of  disease. 


Hydropathy  is  practised  thioughout  the  Punjab  Himalayas.  Young 
children  are  placed  under  small  artificial  cascades^  so  that  the  water  may 
fall  on  the  brain.  This  is  done  for  several  hours  in  the  hot  weather  and 
less  in  the  cold.  Children  not  so  treated  are  said  to  generally  die^  and 
this  ndla  or  hydropathy  is  alleged  to  cause  steady  bowels,  healthy  eyes, 
free  action  of  the  throat  and  a less  inclination  to  small-pox.^ 

Another  instance  of  treatment  by  shock  is  furnished  by  the  Bdnias 
who  in  a case  of  lingering  sickness  recite  the  kalima  or  Muhammadan 
creed  to  the  patient.  The  shock  is  said  to  accelerate  his  departure  from 
this  world^  ; but  probably  it  is  believed  to  bring  about  his  recovery. 
The  Christian  creed  is  also  said  to  be  recited  at  the  death-bed  of  a bhagat 
sals  or  groom. 

Lingering  labour  may  be  relieved  by  giving  tlie  school-boys  in  the 
village  a holiday/  or  by  administering  water  in  which  the  azdrbund  or 
girdle  of  a Kajd  or  holy  personage  has  been  washed.^ 

In  cases  of  lingering  illness  Hindus  recite  the  Bhagavad  Gita  or 
Vishnu  Sahasrandma  to  the  patient  for  3^  4 or  ^7  consecutive  days. 
Sikhs  recite  the  Adi  Granth  instead.  The  patient  ought  to  die  or 
recover  on  one  of  these  days.^ 


Belief  from  sickness,  or  at  least  a painless  death,  can  be  obtained 
bv  performing  tuldddn,  in  which  rite  the  rich  sufferer  is  weighed 
against  silver  and  the  seven  kinds  of  grain  q2\\q^  satndja , while  the 
poor  may  be  weighed  against  copper  and  coarse  grain.  The  coins  and 
grain  go  to  the  Dakauts.  It  is  also  well  to  break  a cocoanut  that  rattles 
over  the  satndja]  so  that  its  milk  may  be  sprinkled  all  over  it.6 


Bathing  in  the  Bavi  is  regarded  by  Hindus  in  Lahore  as  a sure 
cure  for  obstinate  dyspepsia,  that  river  being  very  sacred.^ 


Sayyids  and  Pathans  feed  fishes  when  any  one  in  the  household 
is  ill  especially  if  it  be  the  master  of  the  house  or  any  one  of  importance. 
EveiT  member  of  it  makes  a pill  of  bread  in  which  is  placed  a charm, 
generally  one  of  the  99  names  of  God.  The  women  throw  these  pills  into 
the  nearest  tank  or  river.s 

To  cure  toothache,  which  is  due  to  a weevil,  take  a bit  of  paper  and 
write  on  it  786,  the  numerical  value  of  the  invocation  BismilldhV-r 
\a1iimi-r-Rahndn  and  under  the  figures  write  the  charm  Fa  saJiaq  Und 
^ O Changer  of  colour  all  in  Arabic.  Fix  the  paper  to  any  tree  except 
the  «acred%^>Und  banyan  by  a nail  through  the  g«7  m sahaq, 

This^  causes  instant  cure  if  done  first  thing  in  the  morning 

Just  as  trees  have  castes,  so  have  fevers,  and  the  first  step  in  their 
•ure  is  to  ascertain  the  caste  of  the  disorder.  Some  fevers  are  scavengers 
\miJUar)y  some  farmers,  others  Gujars  or  cowherds,  and  so  on.  A Gujar 


1 P.  N.  Q.,  1,  § 584. 

2 JJ.,  II,  § 342.  This  recitation  is  ap- 

parently called  an  an  kahni  or  inap- 
propriate saying. 

3 16.,  Ill,  §37. 

* /6.,  IV,  § 40  . C/c  II,  § 066. 


5 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 882. 

6 lb  , II,  § 934,  and  III,  § 201. 

’ Ib.,  IV,  § 82. 

8 Mrs.  P.  A.  Steel  in  P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § o33. 
« P..N.  Q.,  II,  §814. 
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Gures  of  disease  in  cattle. 

fever  is  cured  by  giving  plenty  of  milk.  If  it  is  a mihtar^  make  the 
patient  sweep  the  floor;  if  ^ zaminddry  let  him  plough;  and  so  on.  If  the 
fever  spirit  be  a thief,  go  at  midnight  to  the  graveyard  and  get  a clod  of 
earth,  put  it  to  sleep  with  the  patient  and  next  morning  hung  it  on  a 
Mhar  tree.  This  is  an  infallible  remedy  as  it  hangs  the  fever* thief.  This 
caste  of  fever  comes  stealthily  by  night  But  if  the  night-fever  be  not 
of  this  caste,  a good  plan  is  to  put  the  dirty  spoon  out  of  the  cooking-pot 
on  the  patients  pillow,  as  that  will  disgust  him,  so  that  he  will  not  sleep 
with  the  patient.  Among  Muhammadans  a light  may  be  lit  and  taken 
to  the  mosque  at  night  by  the  patient  who  pretends  to  be  looking  for 
something  until  an  inquisitive  passer-by  asks  what  he  is  looking  for. 
Then  the  sufferer  should  throw  down  the  lamp  and  reply  : ^ find  it  your- 
self."’ The  fever  will  then  leave  the  patient  and  go  to  the  passer-by.^ 

A stye  can  be  got  rid  of  in  a very  similar  way.  Go  at  nightfall  and 
knock  at  a neighbour’s  door.  At  the  cry,  ^ Who  is  there?  ’ reply  that  you 
have  given  and  they  have  taken  the  disorder.  When  the  inmates  rush 
out  to  abuse  you,  you  must  escape  thejr  pursuit.^ 

Vaccination  is  also  objected  to  by  some  Muhammadans  because  it 
is  believed  that  the  Imam  Mahdi  will  be  born  with  milk  in  his  veins, 
and  vaccination  would  reveal  this  child  by  puncturing  its  arm.^ 

The  causes  and  cures  of  disease  in  animals  differ  only  in  detail  and 
not  in  principle  from  those  of  disease  in  men.  In  the  Dehli  District 
branding  Chamars  on  the  back  has  been  resorted  to  as  a means  to  extir- 
pate cattle-disease.  The  victim  appears  to  be  entitled  to  a fee.  He  must 
turn  his  face  away  from  the  village  and  not  look  back.  This  should  be 
done  on  a Saturday.^  It  may  also  be  got  rid  of  by  volley  firing  near  the 
animals  affected.^ 


Transference  of  cattle-disease  is  effected  by  a rite  called  rord  ddlnd 
or  nihdlndy  rord  being  the  articles  carried  in  procession  to  the  boundary 
of  the  infected  village  and  thrown  into  the  confines  of  the  one  adjacent 
to  it.  In  one  case  under  a jogVs  advice  they  consisted  of  a buffalo's 
skull,  a small  lamb  or  pig  (carried  by  a sweeper),  vessels  of  butter  and 
milk,  fire  in  a pan,  wisps  of  grass,  and  sticks  of  siras  [acacia  speeiosa).^ 
This  must  be  done  on  a Sunday  and  on  that  day  and  the  preceding 
Saturday  no  field  work  must  be  done,  grass  cut,  corn  ground,  food  cooked 
or  fire  lighted.  The  village  to  which  the  murrain  is  transferred  must 
lie  to  the  east  of  that  which  transfers  it.  A Brahman  should  be  present 
and  a gun  fired  off  three  times.7  A simpler  method  is  to  get  a j-aqir  to 
write  a charm  on  a wooden  label,  hang  inside  a pot  like  the  clapper  of 
a bell  and  hang  it  over  the  village  gate.  It  will  ring  when  the  wind 
blows  and  stay  the  disease.® 


' Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel  in  P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 352. 
» P.  N.  Q.,  II,  774. 
s lh„  II,  § 989,  and  I,  § 1012. 

^ Ih.y  I,  § 227, 1,  § 698. 

* 16.,  I,  § 228. 


6 P.  N.  Q.,  [,  § 760.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  are  in  some  way  sacred  to  horned 
cattle,  for  cattle,  leather  and  ghi  must  not 
be  bought  or  sold  on  those  days.  And  all 
cattle  dying  on  those  days  are  buried,  not 
eaten  by  the  village  menials  ; ib.  I,  § 1016. 

^ I,  § 532.  A similar  nte  is 
performed  in  oases  of  cholera  epidemic  : f*6., 
II,  § 26. 
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Cures  of  disease  in  cattle. 

Should  a bull  die  of  murrain,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  a cotton  and 
buried  in  a road  leading  to  the  village  over  which  the  sick  cattle  will  pass. 
This  will  stay  the  disease. 

Tzina  or  tona  is  the  generic  name  for  physical  prayers  of  this  cha- 
racter. A murrain  may  be  stayed  by  getting  ^ faqir  to  bless  a long 
string  by  reciting  passages  from  the  sacred  books  over  it  and  attaching 
to  it^  potsherds  and  bits  of  red  rag  on  which  charms  have  been  written. 
It  is  then  hung  up  across  the  village-gate,  and  the  cattle  passing  under 
it  will  be  cured. 

For  the  disease  called  sett  it  suffices  to  tie  up  one  of  the  stricken 
cattle  outside  a shrine.^  But  in  Hazara  a more  elaborate  rite  is  used  by 
the  Gdjars  against  cattle-plague.  The  infected  animals  are  placed  in  a 
circle  and  a Mulldh  or  some  person  of  saintly  descent  goes  round  them 
thrice.  Each  animal  is  then  passed  under  a long  piece  of  cloth  in  which 
a Quran  has  been  wrapped.  The  bones  of  dead  animals  are  occasionally 
buried  in  another  stable  to  which  it  is  hoped  to  transfer  the  disease.^ 
Elsewhere  a kdr  or  circle  is  drawn  round  the  herd  and  a holy  man  rides 
round  it,  sprinkling  water  and  repeating  the  creed.^ 

A galled  bullock  may  be  cured  by  applying  the  ashes  of  a lizard 
killed  on  a Sunday  and  burnt.”^ 


The  disease  of  horses  called  simuk  is  cured  by  killing  a goat  or 
fowl  and  letting  its  blood  flow  into  the  horse^s  mouth,  or  if  this  cannot 
be  done  quickly,  it  is  sufficient  for  a naked  man  to  strike  the  horse^s 
forehead  7 times  with  his  shoe.^ 


When  the  pods  open  and  cotton  is  ripe  for  picking  women  go 
round  the  field  eating  rice-milk,  the  first  mouthful  of  which  is  spat  on 
the  field  towards  the  west.  This  is  GdlXedi  pJiaraknd^  The  first  cotton 
picked  is  exchanged  for  its  weight  in  salt  which  is  prayed  over  and  kept 
in  the  house  till  the  picking  is  over.® 

Catarrh  in  horses  is  cured  by  burning  blue  cloth  in  a lota  and  mak- 
ing him  smell  it.'^ 

Mula  or  blight  may  be  expelled  from  a crop  by  enticing  a Hindu 
named  Mul  Chand  or  Mulraj  into  the  field  and  thence  kicking  him  out 
or  driving  him  away  with  blows.® 

Madness  in  dogs  is  ascribed  to  their  eating  bones  on  which  a kite 
has  dropped  its  excreta.^ 


Sikhs  believe  that  recitation  of  the  words  om  sat  ndm  will  cure 
rheumatism,  cough  and  billiousness.  They  procure  salvation  in  the  next 
world  and  safety  in  this.  Recited  after  meals  they  help  digestion  and 


bring  good  luck.^® 

1 P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 1015. 

2 11.,  II,  § 273. 

« II.,  II,  § 800. 

4 lh„  III,  § 796. 

‘ Sirs*  SeU,  p.  207. 


6 Sirsa  Sett.  Bep.,  p.  183. 

7 Montgomery  S.  B.  (Purser),  p.  82. 

8 P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 539. 

9 Ib.,  II,  $ 248. 

'ON.  I.N.Q.,  I,  § 164.  C/.  § 809. 
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The  worship  of  Shiva, 

Modbbn  Hinduism. 

Shaivas  and  Vaishnavas — The  grand  distinction  in  actual  practice 
between  Shaivas  (including  Shaktis)  on  the  one  hand  and  Vaishnavas  on 
the  other  does  not  lie  in  any  of  the  numerous  theoretical  differences  noted 
in  the  books  written  on  the  subject  so  much  as  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
have  not,  generally  speaking,  any  objection  to  the  eating  of  meat,  while 
the  latter  have.  In  Hindustan, as  the  author  of  that  very  curious 
book,  the  Ddhistdn,  puts  it,  ^^it  is  known  that  whoever  abstains  from 
meat  and  hurting  animals  is  esteemed  a Vaishnava  without  regard  to  the 
doctrine/^  The  Shaiva  may  worship  Vishnu,  and  the  Vaishnava  Shiv, 
but  the  Vaishnava  will  not  taste  meat,  while  the  Shaiva  may  partake  of 
meat  and  drink  spirits.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  worshippers  of  Devi 
are  of  two  classes, — those  who  worship  Vishnu-Devi  and  w'ho  are  in  every 
respect  Vaishnavas  being  in  the  one  class,  while  those  who  worship  Kali- 
Devi  and  to  whom  the  term  of  Shiv  is  more  applicable  constitute  the 
other.  Of  anta<mnism  between  the  Vaishnavas  and  the  Shaivas  we  hear 
very  little  in  the  Punjab ; and  the  distinction  here  is  less  one  of  religion 
or  of  the  god  worshipped  than  of  practice  and  ceremony  and  the  manner 
of  food  eaten.  Outwardly  the  main  distinction  lies  in  the  tilaJc  or  fore- 
head marks:  those  of  the  Vaishnavas  being  generally  speaking  upright, 
while  those  of  the  Shaivas  are  horizontal.  The  rosaries  of  the  one  sect 
will  be  of  fulsi  bead ; those  of  the  other  of  the  rudrdJcsk  plant.  The 
Vaishnavas  worship  in  the  Thakurdwaras  where  Earn  or  Sita  or 
Lachman  is  enthroned  : the  Shaivas  in  Shivalas  or  Shivdwalas  where 
the  ling  is  the  central  object  of  worship.  There  is  more  gladness  and 
comprehensiveness  in  the  ideas  of  the  former : more  mystery  and  exclu- 
siveness in  those  of  the  latter.  The  Bfinia  is  almost  always  a Vaish- 
nava ; the  Brahman,  unless  he  belongs  to  a clan  which  has  Banias 
for  patrons  1 {jajmdns)y  is  generally  a Shaiva. 

The  Shaivas. 

The  terms  Shaiva  and  Shakti. — A worshipper  of  Shiv  is  not  neces- 
sarily, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  a Shaiva  by  sect,  nor  is  a person 
necessarily  to  be  termed  a Shakti  by  sect  because  he  worships  Devi.  The 
term  Shaiva  is  generally  applied,  not  to  any  worshipper  of  Shiv,  but  to 
those  only  who  are  more  or  less  exclusively  devoted  to  his  worship  or  who 
perform  certain  ceremonies  or  adopt  certain  customs  which  may  or  may 
not  be  specifically  connected  with  the  worship  of  this  deity,  but  which  are 
at  any  rate  in  strong  contrast  to  those  which  are  followed  by  the  Vaish- 
navas. Similarly,  the  word  Shakti,  though  applicable  in  the  wide  sense 
of  the  term  to  all  worshippers  of  Devi,  is  in  its  narrower  meaning  applied 
only  to  those  who  have  been  initiated  in,  and  have  been  allowed  to  witness 
and  partake  in,  the  more  secret  worship  of  the  goddess  ; but  as  these  more 
mysterious  ceremonies  are  in  popular  estimation  of  a somewhat  disreput- 
able character,  there  is  a certain  bad  odour  about  the  term  Shaktik,  which 
induces  many  true  members  of  the  cult  to  return  themselves  merely  as 
Devi  worshippers. 

1 I have  changed  'clients*  here  to  'patrons  ; * the  tevva.  jajmdn  means,  literally,  'he 
o gets  a sacrifice  performed,’ — H.  A.  R, 
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48. 


Bose,  § 28* 


The  cults  of  Shiva, 

Shxv. — The  wonderful  mingling-  of  attributes  in  the  great  deity 
Shiv,  the  strange  coalescence  of  death  and  mystery,  and  lust  and  life, 
is  forcibly  described  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyalins 
poems.  The  god  is  reverenced  under  each  of  his  many  characters 
and  many  attributes.  To  some  he  is  the  great  primeval  cause,  the  origin 
of  creation,  the  Sada  Shiv,""  the  god  that  ever  was  and  ever  will 
be.  His  worshippers,  following  the  Musalman  terminology,  sometimes 
term  him  Baba  Adam.  To  others  he  appears  as  the  pattern  ascetic  : 
powerful  by  his  austerities  and  terrible  in  his  curses  : he  feeds  on  flesh 
and  drinks  strong  drinks  : he  lives  on  bhang  ; he  takes  one-and-a-quarter 
maunds  of  bhang  every  day.  To  a great  part  of  his  worshippers  he 
appears  less  as  a god  than  as  a strenuous  devotee,  all-powerful  with 
the  gods.  To  another  part  he  is  an  unseen  influence,  personified  in  the 
ling  or  conical  stone,  which  in  its  origin  represents  the  regenerative 
power  of  nature,  but  which  to  nine-tenths  of  its  present  adorers  has 
probably  no  meaning  whatever  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a representation 
of  Shiv.  In  the  plains  the  ling  forms  the  central  object  of  worship  with- 
in the  dark,  narrow  cell  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  Shivala  or  Shiv 
temple  : and  it  is  only  in  the  hills  that  it  is  commonly  to  be  seen  outside 
or  by  itself  ; but  in  the  Punjab,  generally  speaking,  the  worship  of  the 
ling  is  not  so  prevalent  or  prominent  as  in  Benares  and  other  places,  where 
the  worship  of  Shiv  is  in  greater  force. 

Shiv  has  100  names,  but  the  commonest  of  all  is  Mahideo,  or  the 
Great  God,  under  which  name  he  was  most  frequently  designated  by  his 
followers  at  the  Census.  They  also  termed  him  Alaheshi, — M ihesh-wara, 
the  Great  Lord,  and  Shambu,  the  Venerable  One.  Tliey  call  him  also 
Sheonarain,  and  his  following  is  known  as  Sheo-mat,  Sheo-dhami,  or  Sheo- 
maro*.  His  strongholds  are  mostly  outside  these  provinces,  at  Benares, 
Kameswar,  Kidarnath,  Somnath,  Baijnath  etc.  The  Ganges,  which 
flowed  from  his  matted  hair,  is  specially  sacred  to  his  followers.  Their 
chief  scriptures  are  the  Fur  an  and  Uttam  Fur  an.  They  worship  at 

the  Shivala  with  offerings  of  flowers  and  water  and  leaves,  with  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  the  singing  of  hymns.  Their  sectarian  marks  are 
horizontal  across  the  forehead,  and  they  will  often  wear  necklaces  of  the 
Tudrdkhsa, 

All  castes  are  worshippers  of  Shiv  ; but  he  is  not  a popular  favourite 
in  the  same  way  as  Vishnu  or  Krishna.  It  has  been  before  pointed  out 
that  the  worship  of  Shiv  is  mainly  a Brahman  worship,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  most  prevalent  where  the  Brahmans  have  most  power— a 
fact  which  conflicts  somewhat  with  the  theory  sometimes  put  forward 
that  Shaivism  is  a remnant  of  the  aboriginal  religions  of  the  country. 
The  following  of  Shiv  is  in  these  provinces  confined  mainly  to  -the  high 
class  Brahmans  and  Khatris,  and  the  example  of  the  latter  is  followed 
by  the  Sunars,  or  goldsmiths,  and  the  Thatheras,  or  copper- workers  ; the 
Mahesri  Banias  are  also  his  devotees  : but  among  the  ordinary  agricuh 
tural  community  the  worship  of  Shiv  is  uncommon  and  the  Shivalas  in 
the  villages  of  the  plains  are  almost  always  the  product  of  the  piet/  of 
money-lenders  and  traders,  not  of  the  agriculturists  themselves 

In  the  Himalayas  Shiv  is  worshipped  extensively,  especially  by  all 
the  lower  castes.  The  home  of  Shiv  is  believed  to  be  the  peak  of  Khaskar 
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in  pargana  Takpa  of  Bashahr,  and  music  is  at  times  heard  on  its  summit. 
Old  men  say  that  on  the  smallest  of  its  peaks,  visible  from  Chini,  is  a 
pool  surrounded  by  mountains  amongst  which  lie  Shiv^s  temple  and  the 
homes  of  the  other  deotas.  Many  years  ago  a holy  fagir  came  to  this 
mountain  to  worship  Shiva  and  accomplished  his  pilgrimage,  but  by 
returning  to  ask  some  favour  of  the  god,  incurred  his  displeasure  and  was 
turned  into  a rock  which  can  be  seen  from  Kailas  north  of  Chini.  This 
rock  has  a white  tint  at  sunrise,  a red  at  mid-day,  and  a green  at  sunset, 
Kailas  itself  is  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

On  Sri  Khand,  a peak  IS, 6 £6  feet  above  sea-level,  is  a stone  image 
of  Shiv,  called  Sri  Khand  Mahideva,  which  is  worshipped  by  placing  a 
cup  of  charm  in  front  of  it  and  burning  the  drug  to  ashes.  Everythino* 
offered  to  the  god  is  placed  under  a stone.  Six  miles  further  on,  in  Kulu, 
is  Nil  Kanth  Mahadeva,  a peak  visited  by  mdhiU  only  on  account  of  its 
inaccessibility.  It  has  a spring  of  red  water.  Barmaur  again  is  a Shiva- 
bhumi  or  ‘ territory  of  Shiva,^  and  hence,  it  is  said,  the  Gaddis  of  Chamba 
are  Shaivas. 

The  prevalence  of  Shaivism  in  the  Himalayas  may  be  gauged  by  the 
following  note  by  Dr.  Vogel  : — ^‘There  are  no  less  than  4-9  places  of  wor- 
ship (4-4  being  temples  proper)  in  Mandi,  and  of  these  24  are  Qivalayas,  8 
Devi  temples  and  2 are  dedicated  to  Qiv;iistic  d'^ities.  This  shows  the 
preponderance  of  (Jivaism  in  Mandi.  The  number  of  'Fhakurdwaras 
(Vishnu  shrines)  is  only.  Among  the  yivalavas  most  are  Linga- 

temples,  but  the  oldest  are  dedicated  to  ^iva  Pancavaktva  {Le.  the  five- 
faced) whose  curious  images  are  remarkably  numerous  in  Mandi. IVrit- 
ing  of  Kangra,  Dr.  Vogel  says  Though  (^ivaism  no  doubt  prevails 
everywhere  and  all  the  principal  temples  and  Ttrflias  are  dedicated  to 
Mahadeo  or  Devi  under  various  names,  there  seems  to  have  been  a great 
deal  of  Vishnu  (or  Krishna)  worship  among  the  Rajas.  At  least  I found 
this  with  regard  to  those  of  Kangra  and  Nurpur,  who  may  be  considereel 
to  have  been  the  more  important  ones.  It  seems  that  while  the  popular 
religion  was  the  grosser  Sivaism,  the  Rajas  took  to  the  higher  form  of 
Vishnuism.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  obvious  explanation,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  were  other  causes  and  the  Rajas  perhaps  intro- 
duced Vishnuism  from  the  plains  It  is  curious  that  a Krishna  image  in 
the  Fort  at  Nurpur  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Udaipur  in  Rajput- 
ana. 

Similarly,  in  Kulu,  Thakur  Gopal,  the  cow-herd  (Krishna),  is  wor- 
shipped by  the  former  Gurus  of  the  Rajas,  though  Sivaism  is  prevalent 
in  the  Kulu  Valley,  and  in  the  Simla  Hills  the  cult  of  Vishnu  is  said  to 
be  entirely  confined  to  immigrants  from  the  plains,  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation being  wholly  Shaivas  or  ShAktaks. 

The  following  are  accounts  of  some  Shiva  temples  in  Kangra  : — 

The  Shrine  of  Bdlak  JR?ipi,  near  Snjdnpnr  in  Kdugra. — One 
Ganesha  Brahman,  a parohit  of  the  Jasw41  Rajas,  gave  up  his  office 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  Dhar  Balak  Rupi,  whence  he  repaired  to 
Har  where  the  temple  of  Baba  Balak  Rupi  now  stands.  His  grandson, 
Jogu,  when  he  was  about  10  or  12  years  old,  one  day  went  to  his  fields 
with  a plough  on  his  shoulder.  In  the  jungle  he  met  a young  Gos^m^ 

' He  is  BO  called  because  the  Bdba  mauifestod  himself  while  yet  a child  {hdlah). 
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wlio  asked  him  if  he  would  serve  him.  Jogu  consented,  whereupon 
the  Gosain  instructed  him  not  to  tell  anybody  what  had  passed  between 
them.  Leaving  the  Gosain  Jogu  went  to  the  fields  where  other  men 
were  working,  and  on  his  arrival  there  began  to  dance  involuntarily, 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  had  left  his  plough  The  men 
rejoined  that  the  plough  was  on  his  shoulder  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  Jogu  told  them  the  whole  story,  but  when  he  had 
finished  telling  it  he  became  mad.  Ganesha,  his  father,  thereupon  took 
some  cotton-thread  and  went  to  a Gosain,  by  name  Kanthar  Nath, 
who  recited  some  mantra^^  blew  on  the  thread,  and  told  him  to  put  it 
round  the  neck  of  Jogu,  who  on  wearing  it  was  partially  cured.  Kanthar 
Ndth  then  advised  Gciuesha  to  take  the  lad  to  Baba  Lil  Puri,  a 
o-ood  Mahatma  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Gaiiyar  Ganjhar,  which 
he  did.  Lai  Puri  let  him  depart,  telling  him  that  he  would  follow 
him.  He  also  declared  that  the  Gosain  whom  the  mad  lad  had  met  was 
Baba  Balak  Rupi,  and  that  lie  had  been  alilicted  because  he  had  betray- 
ed the  Baba.  Ganesha  went  his  way  home,  but  Baba  Lai  Piiri  reached 
Har  before  him.  Thereafter  both  Baba  Lai  Puri  and  Jogi  Kanthar 
Nath  began  to  search  for  Baba  Balak  Kiipi.  At  that  time,  on  the 
site  where  Balak  RupPs  temple  now  stands,  was  a temple  of  Gugga, 
and  close  to  it  was  a rose-bush.  Baba  Lai  Puri  told  Ganesha  to  cut 
down  the  bush  and  to  dig  beneath  it.  When  he  had  dug  to  a depth  of 
4 or  5 cubits  he  discovered  a flat  stone  {pindi)  against  which  the  spade, 
with  which  he  was  digging,  struck  (the  mark  caused  by  the  stroke  is 
still  visible)  and  blood  began  to  ooze  from  it  till  the  whole  pit  was 
filled  with  gore.  But  after  a short  time  the  blood  stopped  and  milk 
beo'an  to  flow  out  of  it.  Next  came  a stream  of  saffron  which  was 
followed  by  a flame  [jot)  of  incense  [dJiup)  and  finally  by  a current  of 
water.  Baba  Lai  Puri  said  that  all  these  were  signs  of  Baba  Balak 
Rupi.  He  then  took  the  idol  [pindi]  to  Neogal  Nadi  or  Kund  in  order 
to  bathe  it,  whereupon  milk  again  began  to  issue  from  it.  The  idol 
was  then  taken  back  to  its  former  place.  While  on  the  road  near  Bho- 
char  Kund  (a  tank  near  the  temple  on  the  roadside)  the  idol  of  itself 
moved  from  the  palanquin,  in  which  it  was  being  carried,  and  went  into 
the  tank.  Baba  Lai  Puri  and  Kanthar  Nath  recovered  it  and  brought 
it  back  to  the  place  where  it  had  first  appeared.  During  the  night  it 
was  revealed  to  Baba  Lai  Puri  in  a vision  that  Gugga^s  temple  must  be 
demolished  and  its  remains  cast  into  the  Negal  Kund  or  used  in  build- 
ing a temple  to  Balak  Rupi  on  the  same  site.  This  can  only  mean  that 
the  cult  of  Balak  Rdpi  is,  or  was,  hostile  to  that  of  Gugga.  Accordingly 
the  idol  was  stationed  on  the  place  pointed  out  Baba  Lai  Puri  said 
that  Jogu's  eldest  son  and  his  descendants  should  have  the  right  to  wor- 
ship the  idol,  while  the  out-door  duties  would  be  performed  by  Kanthar 
JogPs  descendants.  At  that  time  Sasram  Chand  Katoch  was  the  Raja 
of  that  territory.  Raja  Abhi  Chand  was  the  first  to  make  a vow  at  the 
temple  of  Babd  Balak  Rupi  in  order  that  he  might  be  blessed  with  a 
son.  When  he  begot  a child,  the  Baba  began  to  be  resorted  to  more 
eagerly. 

A Patial  Rajput  girl  was  once  told  by  her  brother's  wife  to  graze 
cattle,  and  on  her  refusing,  the  latter  said  Yes,  it  is  beneath  your 
dignity  to  graze  cattle  because  you  are  a R4ni ; be  sure  you  will  not  be 
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married  to  a Raja/  The  girl  in  distress  at  this  taunt  untied  the  cattle  and 
led  them  to  the  jungle.  At  that  time  Baba  Balak  Ptupi  had  again  become 
manifest.  The  girl  supplicated  him  and  said  that  she  would  not  believe 
him  to  be  really  Balak  Rupi  unless  she  married  a Raja,  adding  that  if 
her  desire  were  fulfilled,  she  would  offer  a bullock^  of  copper  at  his 
temple.  Five  or  seven  days  had  not  elapsed  when  a Raja  of  the  Katoch 
dynasty  chanced  to  pass  by  where  the  girl  was  herding  cattle,  and  seeing 
her  he  bade  her  to  be  taken  to  his  seraglio,  where  he  married  her. 
Unfortunately  the  girl  forgot  to  fulfil  her  vow,  and  so  a short  time  after 
all  the  Ranis  in  the  seraglio  began  to  nod  their  heads  [I'helnd)^  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  a spirit,  and  continued  doing  so  day  and  night. 
The  Raja  summoned  all  the  sdcllius  and  chelas.  One  of  the  latter  said 
that  the  cause  of  the  Ranis^  being  possessed  by  spirits  was  that  a vow  to 
Baba  Balak  Rupi  had  not  been  fulfilled.  The  Rfija  replied  that  if  all 
the  Ranis  recovered,  he  would  take  all  his  family  to  the  temple  and 
present  the  promised  offering.  The  chela  then  ju’epared  a thread  in  the 
name  of  the  BAba  and  when  this  was  put  round  the  neck  of  the 
persons  possessed  they  recovered.  This  all  happened  on  a Saturday  in 
Jeth.  Thereafter  a bullock  was  made  of  copper,  and  the  Raja  also 
erected  a temple.  When  the  bullock  was  offered  (jib-ddn),  the  artist 
who  had  made  it  died  forthwith." 

Whenever  any  misfortune  is  about  to  befall  the  Katoch  dynasty  the 
copper  bullock  is  affected  as  if  by  fear  This  occurred  on  the  29th  of 
H ar  Sambat  1902  and  Raja  Partab  Chand  died  on  the  15th  of  Saw'an 
in  that  year.  On  that  day  Baba  Balak  Rupi^s  idol  also  perspired.  For 
these  reasons  the  bullock  is  Avorshipped  and  vows  are  made  to  it. 

The  (offerers)  who  make  vows  at  the  temple  of  the  bullock 

on  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires  o^qv  jo pu  iopu  and  botna  and  rub  the 
bullock  with  the  offering.  They  also  put  a bell  round  his  neck.  These 
offerings  are  taken  by  the  Jogi  on  duty,  there  being  several  Jogfs  who 
attend  by  turn. 

Four  fairs,  lasting  eight  days,  are  held  in  Balak  Rupi^s  honour  on 
every  Saturday  in  Jeth  and  H4r.  Those  who  have  vowed  to  offer  he- 
goats  present  them  alive,  while  those  who  have  vowed  to  sacrifice  he- 
goats  slaughter  them  at  a fixed  spot  within  the  temple  precincts.  The 
head,  fore-legs  and  skin  are  given  to  the  Jogi  on  duty,  and  some  rice 
and  a pice  are  also  paid  to  him  as  compensation  for  ancestor-worship. 
The  he-goats  brought  to  be  slaughtered  are  killed  at  Neoga  Kund,  and 
also  cooked  and  eaten  there.  But  sometimes  the  people  take  the  cooked 
meat  home  and  distribute  it  as  a holy  thing. 

The  ceremony  of  jamwdlu  (or  shaving  the  hair  of  a child  for  the 
first  time)  is  usually  performed  in  Balak  Rupi'’s  temple  and  the  hair  is 
then  offered  at  the  temple.  Even  those  who  observe  the  ceremony  at 
home  often  come  to  the  temple  and  offer  the  hair.  An  additional 
present,  the  amount  of  which  varies  from  two  pice  to  any  sum  that 
one^s  means  allow,  is  also  made.  All  these  offerings  are  taken  by  the 
Jogi  on  duty.  Jdtris  who  make  offerings  [e.g,  of  a human  being  such  as 

^ Clearly  the  bull  {bail)  of  Shiva. 

^ Cf.  the  story  on  p.  207  sufra. 
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a child,  or  of  a buffalo,  cow,  horse  etc.  according  to  their  vow),  give  it, 
if  an  animal,  to  the  J ogi  on  duty,  but  in  the  caselof  a child  its  price'is  paid 
to  the  Jogi  and  it  is  taken  back.  Besides  these,  cash,  curds,  umbrellas, 
cocoanuts  and  are  also  offered.  The  offerings  are  preserved  in  the 
hhanddr  (store- house) . 

The  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple,  within  a distance 
of  15  or  20  kos^  do  not  eat  fresh  corn  (termed  naioan^  lit.  ‘ new  unless 
they  have  offered  some  of  it  at  Balak  Puri’s  temple.  Furs  are  held  on 
each  Saturday  in  Jeth  and  Har. 

There  is  another  temple  to  Bilak  Ilupi  at  Nagrota,  but  no  fair  is 
held  there.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  about  12  generations,  and  con- 
tains a marble  image  of  Mahadeo,  4 fingers  high.  A Oos^in  pujdri 
manages  it.  His  caste  is  Puri  and  got  0-ab.  He  may  marry,  but  a cknla 
always  succeeds  his  guru.  Worship  is  performed  morning  and  (•  veiling, 
fried  gram  in  the  morning  and  bread  in  the  evening  being  offered 
as  bhog.  Arti  is  also  performed  in  the  evening  and  a sacred  lamp 
lit. 

In  Mandi  Balak  Rupi  is  described  as  another  famous  temple  of  Shiva 
in  Bangahal,  He  is  worshipped  in  severe  illness  and  is  also  supposed 
to  remove  ailments  of  all  kinds  ^ As  a Siddh  he  has  a shrine  at  B ilak* 
Bupi  in  Kamla,  and  a smaller  one  at  Hatli,  both  visited  for  the  cure  of 
diseases.^  Balak  Nath,  the  son  of  Shiva  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  Balak  Rupi.^ 

The  shrine  of  Siddh  Bairdg  Loh  near  Pdlampnr, — The  founder  of 
the  shrine,  when  a boy,  when  herding  cattle,  once  met  a Go'?ain  who  told 
him  never  to  disclose  the  fact  of  their  friendship  or  he  would  no  longer 
remain  in  his  place.  Keeping  the  secret,  however,  made  him  ill,  and  so 
at  last  he  told  his  parents  all  about  the  Gosain.  They  gave  him  sattii 
for  the  holy  man,  but  when  about  to  cook  it  the  boy  complained  that  he 
had  no  water,  whereupon  the  Gosain  struck  the  ground  with  his  gaja 
(an  iron  stick)  and  a spring  appeared,  which  still  exists.  The  Gosain 
did  not  eat  the  food,  saying  his  hunger  was  sati.'jfied  by  its  smell.  The 
boy  then  caught  the  Gosain  by  the  arm,  upon  which  the  latter  struck 
him  with  his  hand  and  turned  him  into  stone.  The  Gosain  himself  dis- 
appeared in  the  earth.  The  boy’s  parents  searched  for  him  for  5 days, 
until  one  night  the  secret  was  revealed  to  one  of  his  family  who  was 
directed  to  erect  a temple  a little  above  the  spring.  Another  story  is 
that  a few  days  later  a Bhat  Brahman  became  possessed  and  saw  all  that 
had  occurred.  So  a temple  was  erected  and  the  place  called  Bairag 
(Gosain)  Lok,  from  alop,  disappearance.  As  Bairag  Lok  had  been  a 
herdsman,  he  became  peculiarly  the  god  of  cattle  and  fulfils  vows  made 
regarding  cattle.  The  fair  is  held  on  Har  3rd.  He-goats  and  corn  are 
offered.  In  this  temple  there  is  also  an  image  of  Gorakhnath,  placed 
therein  by  a Goleria  Mian  in  Sikh  times.  The  stone  idol  of  the  boy  has 
disappeared.  The  followers  of  the  shrine  regard  the  Gosain  as  Gorakh- 

^ Man^i  Gazetteer , p.  41. 

2 lh,t  p.  40. 

3 Ib.t  p.  38 ; see  infra  under  Hinduism  in  the  Himalayas,  for  the  cults  of  Shiva  in 
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nath  himself.  The  keepers  of  the  shrine  are  Gir  Gosains  and  Bhat  Brah- 
mans.^ 

If  in  the  above  examples  Shiva  is  disg'uised  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion, those  tabulated  below  are  often  connected  with  Shiva  by  the 
slenderest  of  ties,  such  as  the  mere  presence  of  his  image  in  the  fane  : — 


Place  and  na...'.  ['temple. 

PujAri. 

Dates  of  fairs. 

Ritual. 

BhaniSr-Shivji  Gandhurb 
in  the  only  remaining 
bastion  of  the  Gan- 
dhurb fort  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  Sikh 

Brahman,  got  Sam- 
kariyo  aud  gotar 
Atri. 

Shihrdt  cn  Phagan 
hadi  chaudas. 

Vows  are  u ade 
for  relief  from  peri- 
odic fevers  and 

Bhat  in  the  morning 
and  soaked  gram  in 

I the  evening. 

times. 


Du^alm-Shivji,  found td 
in  Sikli  times  by  a 
Rajput. 


A Brail  man  is  em- 
ployed under  tlie 
Eajput  pujdri. 


None,  but  on  14tb 
Phajran  sudi 
people  assemble  to 
look  at  tbe  idol  of 
Shiva  which  is  a 
span  high  aud 
seated  on  a Ja* 
lehri. 


Fmit. 


The  man  dir  of  Baij  Nath 
at  Palampur.  The 
stoi’y  in  that  RAwan 
meditated  hero  and 
consequently  obtained 
success  in  every  under- 
taking. 


Bhojki  and  Brah- 
man. The  pujdri 
is  a Ih’abman, 
caste  SainUi,  got 
Kondal. 


A fair  lasting 
days  on  the  cho 
das  in  Phagan, 


4 It  contains  a stone  ling 
It-  of  Shiva  which  is 
one  foot  high  above 
the  ground.  A sacred 
I lamp  is  kept  lit  day 
and  night.  Connect- 
I ed  with  this  are  the 
shriues  of  Lachmi 
1 Nar^in  and  Sidh 
I Nith. 


^ For  other  Siddh  shrines  see  p.  278  infra. 
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Place  and  name  of  temple. 


‘liraj  Kund  mandir. 
The  main  tank  is  called 
Suraj  Kund.  Near  it 
are  three  small  tfinks, 
calletl  the  Ram  Kund, 
Sita  Kund  and  Lachh’ 
man  Kund.  These 
buildings  and  tanks 
have  been  in  existence 
about  550  years  or 
from  the  time  of 
Jahangir. 


The  mandir  or  Thakur- 
dwara  of  Gupt  Ganga. 
The  tank  here  is  fed 
underground  from  the 
Manikarn  spring  and 
so  it  is  called  Gupt 
Ganga.  Two  other 
icunds  ta  its  north  and 
east  are  called  the  Shiv 
Kund  and  Gauri  Kund, 
respe-g  ively.  The 
temple  was  founded  in 
S.  1923. 


The  mandir  of  Kapali 
Bhairon  in  Kangra 
town.  At  the  jag  cele- 
brated by  Parjapati, 
his  daughter,  Shiva’s 
wife,  being  insulted, 
committed  suicide. 
Her  Icapdl  or  brain 
fell  from  above  and 
-Bhairon,  an  attribute 
of  Shiva,  standing  be- 
low caught  it  on  this 
spot.  Hence  the  man- 
dir was  called  Kapali 
Bhairon. 


Tujdri, 


Dates  of  fairs. 


Ritual. 


A Giri  Gos^m,  got 
Atlas. 


None 


Brahman,  Lagwdl, 
got  Giirg. 


None 


A Jogi,  got  Alakh 


None. 


The  largest  building 
contains  a stone  pjfidt 
of  Sbiva,  cue  span 
high  ; albO  an  image 
of  - an  Mabesh 
seated  by  its  side,  ^ 
cubit  high.  The 
place  is  one  of  great 
sanctity  and  people 
come  to  bathe  and 
pay  devotions  here. 
Worship  is  perform- 
ed twice  a day,  morn- 
ing and  evening. 
Fruit  in  the  morning, 
rice  at  noon  and 
bread  in  the  evening 
form  the  hhog. 


* The  temple  contains 
imapcb  of  Shiva, 
' Ganga  and  Narbada 
I made  of  marble. 

I Tliat  of  Shiva  is  4 
fingers  high  and  that 
, of  Ganga  one  cubit. 

Both  are  adorned 
, with  gold  and  silver 
j ornaments.  Fruit  is 
offered  as  hhog  mom- 
' iug  and  evening. 
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Place  and  name  of  temple. 

Eujdri, 

Dates  of  fairs. 

1 

Ritual. 

The  mandir  of  Bir 
Bhadar  Shur,  the  sub- 
ordinate god  of  Shiva, 
was  founded  in  the 
Sat  Yug.  It  is  held 
in  great  sanctity. 

A Brahman,  caste 
Bboda,  got  Bhar- 
dawaj. 

, 

None... 

It  contains  a black 
stone  image  of  Shiva 
seated  on  a jalher 
and  one  span  high. 

The  mandir  of  Chakar 
Knnd  : the  disc  or 
chaTcar  which  killed 
the  raichshasa  Jalan- 
dar  fell  on  this  spot; 
hence  it  was  called 
Chakar  Kund, 

A Gosai'n,  ca.ste 
Piiri,  got  Blioru. 

None  ... 

The  temple  contains  a 
stone  pindi  of  Shiva, 
one  span  high.  The 
Puskar  temple  is 
coni.ecte<l  with  it. 

1 

The  Cult  or  MahXdeo. 

Maliddeva  is  the  originator  or  creator  of  many  castes,  i^enerally  of 
the  lower  ^^rades,  Brahma  heinsc  the  progenitor  of  tlie  lii^her  castes,  such 
as  the  pure  Brahmans,  while . Malnidev  created  such  cast<?s  as  the  Bhats 
and  the  Cliarans.  Tie  created  the  former  to  attend  his  lion  and  hull,  hut 
they  would  not  prevent  the  lion  from  killing-  the  hull  which  vexed 
Mahadev  as  he  had  to  create  new  ones.  He  therefore  formed  the 
Chdran,  equal  in  devotion  to  the  Bhat,  but  of  a holder  spirit,  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  his  favourite  animals.  Thenceforth  no  bull  was  ever 
destroyed  by  the  lion.  ^ 

Sleeman  relates  a story  of  an  informant  who  naively  declared  that  the 
British  Government  was  nothing  but  a multiplied  incarnation  of  Shiva. 
The  god  himself  had  so  declared  through  his  oracles  and  had  announced 
that  his  purpose  was  to  give  his  people  impartial  Government  and  pre* 
vent  internecine  warfare.^  The  flattery  was  not  so  gross  as  it  might 
appear. 


To  Mahadeo  are  offered  daily  leaves  of  the  called 

hil-patn,  and  tidsi  Id  mini ar an  or  ears  of  the  sacred  basil,®  while  amber* 
gris  is  also  burnt  before  him  daily.  To  him  in  particular  is  sacred  the 
ptpal,  though  Shiva  is  found  in  its  branches  together  with  Brahma  and 
Vishnu.  The  banyan  tree  is  similarly  sacred  to  Vishnu  and  the  nim  to 
Devi  as  ICali  Bhiwani. 


^ Malcolm^s  Central  India,  II,  p.  109. 

® Slccinan's  Eamhles,  IT,  p.  241,  quoted  in  P.  N.  Q.  III,§  401.  The  stor}'  roealls 
tlie  one  told  to  Sir  G.  Robertson  when  he  asked  if  Yiish,  the  chief  of  the  devils,  resembled 
himself,  and  was  informed  that  he  did  not,  but  that  he  was  like  the  English  private  soldier, 
i.e.  of  a reddish  colour. 

3 Dr.  Hutchison  connects  the  minjardn  led  mela  of  the  hills  ^>'ith  the  cult  of  a river- 
god  : see  p.  213  iupra. 
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Cult  of  Mdhddeo, 

Cult  names  of  Mahadeo  are  numerous.  In  the  Simla  Hills  he  is 
called  Bhoteshar,  from  Bhothi,  the  name  of  a village  in  -which  his  temple^ 
is  situated. 

The  cult  of  Mahadeo  is  not  only  deeply  seated  in  Kangra,  but  it  is 
also  varied  in  form,  Mahadeo  being  worshipped  under  various  names. 
At  Jawali  he  appears  as  Kamteshar,*  as  Kalishar  in  Kuthiara,*  as  Nar- 
badeshar  in  Sujanpur/  as  Bilikeshar  ^ in  Sapra  (Nadaun),  as  Tameshar 
in  Nadaun,®  and  so  on. 

The  real  history  of  the  shrine  of  Baba  Baroh  jMabadeo,  near  Jawala 
Mukhi,  is  not  known,  but  the  story  goes  that  under  a banyan  or  bari 
tree  (whence  the  name  baroh)  appeared  an  idol  of  stone  still  to  be  seen  in 
Danaya,  by  name  Kali  Nath,  whose  merits  Baba  Lai  Puri  preached. 
In  1740  S.  Dhian  Singh,  wazir  of  Coler,  was  im])risoned  at  Kotla  and  a 
soldier  at  the  fort,  a native  of  Danaya,  p:-rsuaded  him  to  make  a vow  to 
Baba  Baroh,  in  consequence  of  wlilch  he  was  released.  'The  wazir 
however  forgot  his  vow  and  so  fell  ill,  until  he  made  a large  pecu- 
niary offering  to  the  shrine.  In  that  year  the  small  old  temple  was 
replaced  by  the  present  larger  one  uiuh  r Baba  Lai  Puri.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Baba  Baroh  keep  a jholi  (cloth  bag),  an  iron  chain,  khatd' 
wdn  (sandals),  and  a choli  or  shirt,  in  their  houses.  Giain  is  usu- 
ally  offered  at  the  shrine,  with  flour,  ghi  and  gur  for  ’the  bullock 
(there  appears  to  be  an  image  of  a bullock  also).  If  a he-goat  is  sacri- 
ficed, the  skin  and  a hind-leg  are  offered  up,  the  rest  being  eaten  by  the 
jdtri  on  his  way  home.  Sometimes  a I'udhu  or  living  he-goat  is  offered, 
as  the  substitute  lor  a life  in  case  of  sickness,  or  by  one  who  is  childless. 
Women  can  enter  the  shrine.'^ 

Gow^la  was  a holy  man  in  Kangra.  His  legend  runs  thus  : — 

One  day  as  he  w^as  sitting  on  a lofty  hill  near  Baroh  a wedding  pro- 
cession passed  by  and  he  said  to  the  bride  : ^ Thorns  on  this  side 
and  on  that  : she  who  wears  the  red  veil  is  my  wife/  I he  bride- 
groom challenged  him  to  jump  down  from  the  hill  and  he  did  so 
but  was  killed.  TTe  bride  then  took  his  head  in  her  lap  and  said  to  the 
bridegroom  : ‘ You  gave  me  to  him;  I burn  on  the  pyre  with  him."’ 

1 A temple  to  Maliadeo  may  owe  its  foundation  to  a trivial  cause,  e g.  the  image  of 
Mahadeva  of  Purag  was  found  in  a field  named  Majhoai.  It  resembled  Shiv  in  appearance 
and  hence  it  was  called  Mahadeva. 

® Ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  Pandavas,  this  temple  contains  a stone  image  called 
Gang  Mahadeo,  one  span  high. 

3 Also  ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  Pandavas.  Before  that  Kali  performed  austerities 
at  this  spot. 

* Called  after  a conical  stone  or  ling  brought  from  the  Karbada.  the  temple  was  found- 
ed by  Rani  Parsan  Devi,  wife  of  Raja  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra.  Founded  in  S.  1870  it  was 
completed  in  S.  1882,  On  each  side  of  it  are  4 small  shrines:  a sun  temple,  containing  an 
image  of  a man  on  seven-headed  horse,  ft  higb  j a Ganesh  temple ; one  Cbatarbhnji 
Devi ; and  one  to  Lachhmi  Narain.  Each  of  these  contains  a stone  image  3 ft.  high.  £hog 
is  offered  five  times  a day,  misrh  milk,  Icafdh,  gram  etc.  being  given. 

® Said  to  be  called  ‘ after  the  Bias  and  the  Kanah.^  It  is  said  that  10,000  years  ago  the 
Pandas  or  gods  began  to  erect  the  temple  by  night.  This  was  noticed  by  some  men  and  so 
the  gods  left  it  half-built.  It  was  finished  by  Baja  Bhom  Chand. 

6 Founded  by  Raja  Abhi  Chand  (date  not  known).  It  contains  a stone  ling  4^  cubits 
high.  Connected  with  it  is  a temple  of  Sitala  containing  4 images, 

7 This  shrine  seems  independent  of  the  cairns  near  Baroh, 
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This  resolve  she  carried  out,  and  the  cairns  erected  in  memory  of  Gowala's 
bravery  exist  to  this  day. 

The  following  is  a list  of  temples  in  this  district  to  Mahadeo : — - 


1 


2 


3 


4 


-•1. 


Place. 


Fujun, 


Date  of  fair. 


t 


The  mandir  of  Ganp  ! 
Bhairo  Mahadeo,  in  ' 
Achi,  dates  from  the 
Satyug  when  Ganga 
came  and  sat  down  to 
rest.  A few  cows 
were  grazing  here  and 
the  cowherd  called  to 
one  of  them  whose 
name  was  also  Ganga. 
Ganga  thinking  she 
had  been  recognized  by 
the  man  disappeared, 
leaving  the  marks  of 
her  hoefs  on  a stone, 
which  is  held  in  great 
reverence  and  people 
worship  it.  Formerly 
an  imago  of  Mahadeo 
stood  at  the  foot  of  a 
<p{pal  tree. 

The  mandit  of  Tapteshar 
Mahddeo  in  Baranj.  A 
hot  sprit]  g near  the 
temple  is  attributed  to 
the  power  of  the  god. 
It  was  founded  by  a 
Goler  Rdja. 


Giri  Gosain,  qot  I Shxvrdtri 
Atlas.  ^ 


I 


I 


Brahman  Gosafn,  ! Shivrdtri 
got  Lash. 


Chiri-Sri  Soba  N^th. 
There  is  a smaller 
wandir  in  the  verandah 
of  the  tiinplo.  It  is 
said  that  Soba  Chand, 
Hand  of  Chijri.founded 
the  small  temple  and 
named  it  after  himself, 
but  eventually  it  came 
to  bo  called  Soba 
Nath. 


Brahman  Bhojki. 
The  manager  of 
the  endowmctit  is 
a Giri  Go'din  by 
got  a Hat  ash,  ulio 
is  celibate. 


Shivrdt  ri 


Ritual  offerings  &o. 


Tlie  temple  contains  a 
carvii'g  of  Gang 
Bhairo  Mahadeo  on 
a black  stone,  1 
span  high  and  4 in 
circumference. 


Itcontdns  an  image 
of  Shiva,  of  white 
stone  and  1 foot 
, high.  Worehip  is 
performed  morn- 
ing and  evening 
when  fruit  or  food 
cooked  by  the  pu- 
jdrx  is  offered  to 
the  god. 

..  I Rice  in  the  morning 
i only.  The  temple 
( contains  a black  stone 
image  {pindi)  of 
Shiva,  4 ft.  in 
ciroumference  a n d 
4 tt  high  It  is  held 
s.icrod  and  worship- 
ed largely  by  the 
people  of  Hihlu. 
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4 


Place. 


Pujdri, 


Date  of  fair.  Ritual,  offerings  See. 


The  mandir  of  Kanjesar 
Mahddeo  in  Pdlampiir 
was  once  tlie  site  of  a 
grove  of  hel  trees 
amidst  which  a crane 
made  its  nest.  From 
its  nest  spr^mg  Maha- 
deo  and  manifested 
himself.  He  was 
named  Kunj  after  the 
crane.  One  night  jt 
was  revealed  to  Uu.ja 
1 dlawar  Chand  of 
Kdngra  then  childless, 
that  if  he  built  a 
temple  in  honour  of 
Shiva,  he  would  he 
blessed  with  a son. 
Accordingly  he  made  a 
search  for  the  of 

Shiva  in  the  lei  forest 
and  it  was  found 
among  the  trees  where 
the  temple  \vas  built. 
It  was  not  long  before 
the  Rdja  begot  four 
sons,  in  fnltilment  of 
his  vow  ho  celebvatec 
a great  fair. 


I 


A party  pdndan  ' Shtvrdh'i  in 
who  attend  the  j gan, 
temple  in  turns,  j 
Their  got  is  Kon-  i 
dal.  The  pujdri 
is  always  chosen 
from  the  pandas. 


\ 


Plid-  lihog  of  rfri7,  hre^ 
and  rice  etc,  is 
( ff.-red  in  morning. 
In  the  evening 
8 aked  gram  is  of- 
fered and  distributed 
only  among  the  low 

' (astc  piOph*,  bUcll  ni 

Cbamlt»,  duldlids  etc. 
lint  these  low  castes 
arc  1 ot  allowed  to 
make  offerings  to  the 
teinjile,  lior  are  tlmy 
admitted  into  it. 


The  'mand-*'  cf  Indar 
Shur  Mahadeo  in 
Kdngra  town.  Once 
Riiia  indar  in  a pro- 
cession passed  Ourbale 
Risbi  w’bo  offered  him 
a garland  wbicli  the 
R^'ja,  considering  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to 
wear,  put  on  his  ele- 
phant. The  devotee  in 
auger  at  this  cursed 
him  and  ere  I'ug  the 
was  utterly  ruin- 
ed. So  he  resorted 
to*  the  devotee  and 
begged  him  to  restore 
bis  To^t  blessings.  He 
recommended  him  to 
worsh  p Devi  Barash- 
wari  aud  she  pleased 
with  his  devotion  res- 
tored his  fortunes. 


A Brahman, 
Sdndal  got 
shal. 


caste 

Ko- 


None 


J he  temple  contaius  ft 
black  srone  pn.-rff  ' f 
Shiva  4 fn  gc*-s  high 
a ul  3 cubits  in  cir- 
cumference; and  two 
images  <f  Paras 
Nath  (sic). 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Place. 

P ujdri. 

Bate  of  fair. 

Ritual  offerings  Ac. 

The  mandir  of  Kaiidi 
Kashiir  Malmdeo  in 
Jadragal  ia  situate  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ban 
Gauga  river.  It  is 
said  that  Xandi-ji 
practised  devotional 
exercises  here  and 
enslirined  an  image  of 
Shiva  whence  tlie 
temple  is  called  Nandi 
Kashiir.  It  is  said  to 
liave  been  founded  by 
a Suket  Rain. 


Hindi— Juy  Maluidoo 


Its  affairs  are  ma- 
naged by  a ; ujdri 
and  a supervise’', 
l)oth  Giri  Gosaliis, 
got  Atlas.  One 
is  celibale  ai.d  the 
otlier  not ; so  sue- 
ccbsion  is  governed 
botli  by  natura' 
and  spiritual  re- 
lationship. 


A fail  is  annually 
held  on  the  Shir- 
rdfri  in  Plnigan. 


A Bhn^ti  .logi,  <70/ 
Man'ciih. 


No  fair,  but  peojile 
gather  on  the 
Shivrdtri  to  look 
at  the  image. 


Guga  Mahudeo  and  A Gosili'n  of  the 
Indarshur  Mahddeo  at  Sdndash  rjot. 
Chitru  founded  by  the 
same  Bdjpiit  who 
founded  Kiddr  Ndth’s  ' 
temple  at  Shurah. 


Jeth  13(h 


Ghaniara — Mahddeo,  In- 
deshar,  founded  by  a 
Bharthi  Gosdin  in 
time  of  Ran  jit  Singh, 
some  200  years  ago  ^!) 


A Rharthi  Gosdin 
who  is  elected 
from  the  chclas. 


None 


dhe  temple  contains  a 
st<  ne  image  of  Shiva 
seatel  cn  a jalhtri 
.and  If  bpans  hijrh. 
Ii  is  said  that  m ove 
this  image  (without 
any  suppert)  hung 
the  iiinge  of  Nandi, 
whom  the  Rani  once 
vUitevl  to  do  it 
hoinag- . Seeing  the 
minu  ulcus  snspeu- 
-ion  i'f  the  image, 
she  hesitated  to  enter 
ihe  temple,  lest  it 
should  fail  cn  her. 
So  she  built  a sup- 
porting wall  before 
she  entered  it.  It  is 
held  in  preat  sanctity 
by  tho  llindus. 


The  temple  contains 
a stone  pindi  of 
Shiv-ji-  It  is  a cubit 
hiph  and  a foot  in 
circumference.  It 
stands  on  a jalheri. 
Either  or  soaked 
gram  is  used  as  bhoj 
in  tho  morning.  In 
the  evening  only 
diii  is  performed. 


Sugar  or  fruit  is  of- 
fered as  hhoff  in  tho 
morning  and  evening. 
Tho  image  of  Indar 
Shur  is  a ooiio  of 
stone  ^ cubit  high 
and  a foot  in  circum- 
ference. Giiga  is 
mounted  on  a horse. 


Tho  temple  contains  a 
white  stone  imago,  I 
tiugoi's  high,  brought 
from  the  Narbada. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Plaxse. 

JPuJdri. 

Date  of  fair. 

Eitual,  offerings  &c. 

Dal  Kareri  — Mahadeo 
Ghanbheria : no  tern* 
pie. 

A Jogi,  by  aoiar 
Alahh. 

Though  there  is  no 
temple,  a pindi  of 
Shiva  exists,  and 
though  no  fair  is 
held,  people  resort 
to  the  place  for 
bathing  on  the 
asJitmi  of  the 
Shdical  pachh  in 
Bhadon  when  the 
hill  is  clear  of 
snow.  The  place 
is  called  after  the 
image. 

Mot  is  offered  and  he- 
goats  etc-  sacrificed 
in  bhog. 

At  DharmsAla-War- 
weshwar  Mahadeo. 

A Giri  Gosam 

Sudi  ashtmi  in 
Bhadoii. 

Bhog  is  offered  twice 
a day,  rice  or  bread 
in  the  morning  and 
soaked  gram  in  the 
evening. 

At  Dharmsala  Mahadeo 
BhSgsu  Nath ; called 
by  the  Gaddis  BhSgsa 
Nag,  by  others  Bhagsu 
Nith,  his  real  name  is 
Bhageshar. 

A Giri  Gosafn  by 
gotar  Atarsan, 

who  is  celibate. 

Durga-ashtmi,  svdi 
Bhadon.  On  the 
day  of  the  fair, 
off ei lugs  of  curd, 
gM,  milk  or  grain 
are  made.  Thread 
is  also  offeied  in 
lieuofay'aweo  or 
sacred  thread. 

Worship  is  performed 
twice  a day  morning 
and  evening.  Some- 
thing cooked  is  of- 
fered as  bhog  at 
noon.  The  black 
stone  pindi  of  Maha- 
deo, 2 spans  high,  is 
said  to  have  created 
itself.  On  the  birth 
of  a calf,  people  offer 
milk,  curd  and  ghi 
which  are  called 
;aM.  A young  goat 
is  also  sacrificed,  its 
head  and  loms  being 
taken  by  the  pujdri 
as  his  perquisite. 

At  the  mandir  of  Mahan 
Kal  in  Palampur  the 
god  K41  performed  de- 
votions, The  fair  is 
celebrated  on  the  date 
on  which  the  building 
was  completed.  It  has 
been  in  existence  for 
100  years,  and  was 
founded  by  Sah  Chand, 
a Katoch. 

Bhahman,  ^0#  Bho- 
dah. 

Nirjald  iJcddsht  in 
deth. 

The  temple  contains  a 
stone  ling  of  Shiva, 
^ foot  above  the 
ground.  Bhog  is 

offered  at  noon  and 
evening,  and  then 
distributed  among 
Jaqirs,  the  pujdri 
etc.  The  temple  is 
held  in  great  sanctity 
and  the  dead  of  the 
adjacent  towns  and 
villages  are  brought 
to  be  cremated  here. 
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The  cult  of  Shiva  being  so  widespread  in  the  Himalayas^  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  in  the  remote  tract  of  Saraj  in  Kulu  few  temples  of 
Mahadeo  are  reported  to  exist.  At  Shangri  Ishar  IMahadeo  has  a temple 
which  came  to  be  founded  in  this  wise : One  Chandi^  a Kanet,  went  on  a 
pilgrimage.  On  the  way  he  met  ^kfaqir  who  joined  him.  When  even- 
ing came  on  they  halted  for  the  night  in  Dhamoli  where  there  were  no 
houses^  but  only  a few  deodar  trees.  The  faqir  told  the  Kanet  that  he 
had  meditated  there  in  the  Duapar  Yug.  Meanwhile  a Brahman  had 
joined  them^  and  they  asked  him  to  dig  at  a certain  spot  where  a pindi 
would  be  found.  It  was  found  accordingly  and  the  faquir  then  disap- 
peared. The  temple  was  built  at  this  spot  and  the  piiidi  installed 
therein.  The  pujdris  are  Sarsut  Brahmans. 

Shamsheri  Mahadeo  derives  his  name  from  Shamsher,  a village  where 
he  has  five  temples.  A stone  ling,  resembling  Shiva^  appeared  beneath 
some  drub  grass  and  was  brought  to  a village  by  the  Brahman  who 
founded  the  temple  in  which  it  is  enshrined.  Four  fairs  are  held  here, 
the  Bhonda  in  Poh,  the  Shand  on  an  auspicious  day  in  Maghar,  the  Jal 
on  the  mndwas  in  Phagan  and  the  Parbat  on  Chet  8th.  At  the  first- 
named  two  400  he-goats  must  be  sacrificed,  but  at  the  last  two  4o 
suffice.  Three  of  the  five  temples  are  built  of  stone  and  two  of  wood. 
There  are  ten  stone  idols,  each  6 feet  high,  and  a stone  ox  also.  A few 
masks  of  brass  representing  human  faces  are  also  used  in  decorating  the 
god. 

Bini  Mahadeo  similarly  derives  his  name  from  Bin,  the  village  in 
which  his  temple  stands  It  is  called  Bindehra.  Legend  has  it  that  in 
Bin  lived  two  Thakars,  named  Jaun  and  Tadashii.  A dispute  arose  between 
them  and  they  fought  at  Malgidogra,  until  a mail  ant  or  saint  came  out 
of  the  stream  and  bade  them  cease.  Thakar  Jaun  asked  him  whence  he 
had  come  and  whither  he  was  going*.  The  saint  replied  that  he  had  come 
from  the  land  of  the  Kaurus  and  Pandavas.  The  Tbakar  beg’ged  him 
to  settle  the  quarrel  and  when  he  had  done  so  he  and  Jaun  started  for  the 
Bias.  On  the  road  they  were  annoyed  by  a man  at  Sholad,  so  the  saint 
cursed  the  people  of  that  village,  and  it  was  burnt.  Next  day  they 
reached  a spring  and  the  saint  vanished  in  the  water.  At  night  a voice 
was  heard  saying  that  a temple  must  be  built  in  the  village  which  should 
be  named  Bin  after  him.  So  the  temple  was  built  and  a ling  of  ^Mahadeo 
appeared  in  it  of  its  own  accord. 

Jagesar  Mahadeo  has  two  temples  in  Saraj,  one  at  Dalash  on  the  Sut- 
lej and  one  at  Rohru.  The  Shand  is  celebrated  every  80  years  at  Dalash, 
and  there  are  annual  fairs  at  each  temple.  The  story  is  that  in  the 
Duapar  Yug  a devotee,  Jagad  Rishi,  came  down  from  Kailas  and 
meditated  here.  A black  stone  idol  soon  manifested  itself  to  him,  and 
he  was  so  overjoyed  at  its  sight  that  he  became  its  votary.  One 
night  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a vision  that  it  was  Mahadeo  himself, 
who  was  born  on  the  5 th  of  B ha  don.  In  the  morning  the  rishi  found 
that  he  was  blind,  so  he  made  a vow  to  Mahadeo,  and  as  his  sight 
was  restored,  he  built  the  temple  and  fixed  the  date  of  its  fair.  The 
other  temple  at  Rohru  was  built  later.  The  temple  is  managed  by  a 
Jhinwar  but  the^?^/in  is  a Sarsut  Brahman.  Special  reverenc 
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is  only  paid  to  the  gur  or  disciple  of  the  ^od,  because  he  goes  into  trances 
and  answers  all  questions  put  to  the  god. 

Bud-1  Mahadeo  has  a temple  at  Netar  Dera  The  story  of  its  founda- 
tion is  that  Kapal  Dip,  an  aged  devotee,  meditated  at  its  site  for  many 
years.  At  length  he  disappeared  beneath  the  earth  and  thenceforth  he 
was  known  as  Bud-i  Mahadeo.  Once  Raja  Parichat  pitched  his  tent  on 
the  site  of  the  temple.  Next  morning  he  found  himself  blind  in  both 
eyes.  In  reply  to  his  supplications  he  was  told  of  Kapal  Muni  (sic)  and 
he  sought  his  aid  When  his  sight  was  restored  he  built  this  temple 
which  was  called  Netar  Dera  or  the  ‘place  of  the  eye."  The  annual  fair 
lasts  from  the  end  of  Sawan  to  the  15th  Bhadon.  Prahsj  a kind  of  fair, 
are  also  held  in  Chet,  Phagan,  Jeth,  Sawan,^  Bhadon,  Asuj  and  Poh. 
Low  caste  people  are  not  allowed  to  make  offerings. 

Basheshar  Vl  ihidei^  has  a temple  at  Nir  nand  on  the  Sutlej.  A cow 
was  observed  to  yield  her  milk  to  a pindi  I idden  in  long  i-rass  and  so  it 
was  woshipped  and  a temple  eventually  built  over  it.  The  people  of 
Nirmand  use  no  milk  or  gh{  till  it  has  been  offered  to  the  p^ndi. 

The  temple  of  Bongru  Mahadeo  and  Devi  Harwn  in  Phati  Chanul 
is  knowm  by  many  names,  such  as  Gash w*. la  Deor  •,  Deori  Deor  and 
Shigli  Annual  fairs  are  held  on  the  Shivratri  in  Phagan,  lasting  for  15 
days  ; during  the  three  days  after  the  Holi ; on  the  Nauratr  s in  Chet 
and  Asuj  ; on  the  9th  and  \Uh  Baisakh  ; the  JiOth  and  25th  Har ; on 
the  P'l  liya  in  Sawan  ; the  rind,  tth  and  5th  Asuj ; the  16th  Katak  ; and 
on  the  5th  Maghar 

The  story  of  its  origin  is  that  a Rana  when  hunting  reached  the 
summit  of  a hill,  and  found  a gogi  deep  in  meditation,  who  told  him  that 
he  came  from  Shivpuri  and  was  Shiva  himself  At  the  Rana"s  prayer 
the  joni  accompanied  him  to  his  home  at  Kaha  where  he  asked  the 
Rana  to  build  him  a temple,  but  when  it  was  built  he  would  not  sit  in  it 
and  took  from  his  pocket  a small  box  out  of  which  sprang  a beautiful 
maid  called  Harwa  Devi.  He  then  desired  that  a temple  should  be  erected 
for  this  goddess  also,  and  so  a shrine  was  built  in  her  honour. 

Kulchhetar  Mahadeo  has  a temple  at  Aiwa,  a village  founded  by 
Paras  Ram  after  he  had  extirpated  the  Khatris.  A few  Brahmans  settled 
in  it,  and  to  them  he  gave  a metal  kds  for  worship.  It  was  enshrined  in 
a temple,  and  stands  three  cubits  high. 

At  the  temple  of  Bhanali  Mahadeo  fairs  are  held  at  every  Diwali 
and  on  the  1st  Baisakh.  The  Bhunda  is  celebrated  every  40  years,  and 
is  said  to  be  followed  by  a Shand  which  is  held  every  12  years.  The 
story  of  its  origin  is  that  a Thakur,  Raghii,  had  a cow  which  was  grazed 
by  a blind  boy  on  the  further  side  of  the  river.  A snake  sucked  th0 

^ The  temple  of  BasT^eshar,  Satiskr.  Vishveshvara,  Mahadeo  at  Bajanra  in  the  Kulu 
valley  appears  to  give  its  name  to  that  place.  It  probably  dates  from  the  I7th  century 
when  the  Rayis  of  Kulu  vigorously  promoted  the  worship  of  Krishna  and  Hama  : Arch. 
Survey  Rey.  1909-10,  p.  20.  It  is  suggested  that  the  promotion  of  this  worship  was 
connected  with  the  importation  into  Kulu  of  the  militant  Bairagis  recorded  by  Lyall ; 
Kangra  Sett.  Rep.,  §§  82  and  94,  on  p.  85  as  having  been  made  under  Raja  Thedi  Singh, 
flor,  0,  1753. 
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cow^s  milk  for  many  days,  until,  to  the  cowherd^s  gpreat  joy,  when  he 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  river,  his  sight  was  restored.  The  news 
reached  the  Thakur^s  ears.  The  snake  was  found,  but  ere  long  it  disap- 
peared under  the  ground  whence  rose  a metal  image  which  said  that  it 
was  Mahadeo  himself.  The  Thakur  then  built  a temple  in  which  it 
was  enshrined.  The pujdri  is  a Gaur  Brahman. 

In  Kulu  proper  Mahadeo  has  some  ten  temples.  His  cult  names  are 
Bijli  Mahadeo  or  Bijleshar,  the  lightning  god,  at  Malthan  Dera,  Jawanu, 
Larain  or  Larani  at  Laran,  Manglishar,  Siali,  Sangam  and  Shibrharach, 
besides  Gauri  Shankar  and  Nilkanth  : — 


Deota  Mahadeo 

Chohki  Dera 

• 

9th  of  the  light  half  of  Maghar. 

Deota  Bijli  Mahadeo 
or  Bijlishar  Mahd- 
deo. 

Malthdn  pera 

Ist  of  Chet  and  1st  of  Har,  Ist  to  7th 
Asiij,  five  fairs  from  1st  to  5th  Bai- 
sakh.  Pipal  Jatra  for  12  days  at 
Sultanpur,  18th  Baisakh  and  19th 
Baisakh. 

Deota  Gauri  Shan- 
kar Mahddeo. 

Dawala  Washdl  Waugar 

Shivratri  in  the  dark  half  of  the  month 
of  Phagan  for  2 days. 

Deoca  Jawanu  Ma- 
hadeo. 

Pera  J awdnu  Mahddeo  . . . 

1st  and  2nd  Chet,  during  the  same 
mouth  in  the  light  half  of  Parwa  and 
Dutia,  Ist  to  3rd  Baisakli,  1st  aud  2ud 
Sawan  aud  ist  to  3rd  BLadon. 

Deota  Larain  Maha- 
deo. 

Laran  Pera 

In  Phagan,  2nd  Chet,  new  yearns  day 
Ist  Baisakh,  Ist  Jeth,  1st  Bhadou, 
Janam-ashtoi  and  ist  Asuj. 

Deota  Manglishar 
Mahddeo. 

Chhanwar  Uera 

• 

6th  Baisakh  and  a yag  every  2nd 
year  from  1st  to  4th  Sawan. 

Nilkanth  Mahadeoji 

Known  by  the  name  of  its 
deity. 

On  the  Shivratri,  the  4th  of  the  dark 
half  of  Phagan  and  Kali  Piija  from  Ist 
to  4th  of  J eth. 

Sangam  Mahadeo  ... 

• • • 

No  fair,  but  two  festivals  called  Tara 
Ratri  and  Shiv  Rdtri. 

Deota  Siali  Mahddeo 

I>era  Siali  Mahddeo 

• 

26th  of  Phdgan  on  the  Shivrdtri,  12tli 
and  13th  of  Chet. 

Deota  Shibrhdrach  ... 

pera 

Ist  of  Phdgan. 

In  Mandi  Nangol  Mahadeo  in  Lad  has  countless  natural  idols  of  Shiva* 
A Ga  Idi  who  had  incurred  his  wrath  was  also  turned  into  stone,^ 


1 Man^i  O-atBtteeri  p.  41. 
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Kot  Ishwar. — ’Kot  Ishwar  Mahadeo  (Shiva)  orlg'inated  from  the  temple 
of  Durga  at  Hat  Koti.  (Durga^s  own  history  goes  back  to  the  times  of 
the  Mahabharata.)  When  Kot  Ishwar  Mahadeo  began  to  oppress  the 
people  in  Hat  Koti  the  Brahmans  thought  that  the  god  had  become  a 
rdksJiasa  (devil),  and  two  Brahmans,  Obu  and  Shobu,  by  magic  shut  him 
up  in  a timhi  and  corked  up  its  mouth.  The  tuinhi  with  the  god  and 
goddesses  and  two  mdtris  in  it  they  intended  to  throw  into  the  Sutlej 
10  miles  from  Hat  Koti,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Pabar.  When 
they  reached  Paroi  Bil,  two  miles  from  the  Sutlej,  the  Brahman  who 
was  holding  the  timbi  stumbled  and  let  it  fall.  As  it  broke  in  pieces 
the  imprisoned  god,  with  the  two  matrisy  escaped.  Kot  Ishwar  Mahadeo 
took  shelter  among  the  hana  and  hhehhal  bushes  : one  of  the  mdtru 
soared  to  the  top  of  the  Tikkar  hill,  now  called  Kecheri,  where  she  toon 
up  her  abode  in  the  hail  trees  ; and  the  other  flew  across  the  Sutlej 
halting  at  Khekhsu.  Kot  Ishwar  again  began  to  trouble  the  people  in 
the  form  of  a serpent.  He  would  suck  milk  from  the  cows  and  they 
blamed  the  cow-boy  who  was  much  alarmed,  when  one  day  he  saw  a 
serpent  suck  milk  from  his  cows.  He  told  the  owners  of  the  cattle, 
and  a Brahman  of  Batara,  a village  near  Kumharsain,  went  to  the  spot 
and  called  on  the  serpent  to  appear  if  he  were  a god,  threatening 
to  burn  him  by  magic  as  an  evil  spirit  or  devil,  if  he  did  not.  So  the  god 
walked  into  his  presence  and  the  Brahman  bowing  before  Kot  Ishwar 
invited  him  to  his  village  where  he  lived  for  12  years.  No  Baja  then 
ruled  this  part  of  the  hills  which  were  held  by  the  maioannas  or  mdwis. 
Sunu,  a powerful  mawanna^  heard  of  the  god'^s  miracles  and  began  to 
worship  him.  Once  he  dreamed  that  the  god  did  not  wish  to  live  at 
Mathana  Jubar  where  a temple  was  proposed  for  him,  but  would  prefer 
Pichla-tiba,  now  called  Koti ; so  a temple  was  built  there  for  him.  Long 
after,  his  present  temple  was  built  on  a larger  scale  at  Madholi.  At 
first  he  was  represented  by,  a single  aM  clhdt  idol,  but  subsequently 
some  15  more  idols  of  mixed  metal  were  added  as  its  companions.  A 
rath  (palanquin)  was  also  made  and  the  god  seated  in  it  at  melas.  Bhura, 
another  contemporary  mawannay  came  to  a mela  organised  in  honour 
of  the  god  by  Sunu  mawanna.  He  was  dressed  in  ape  skins.  But 
Sunu  did  not  allow  Bhura  to  come  before  the  god  or  touch  his  raihy  so 
Bhura  returned  to  his  home  at  Bhura,  scarcely  3 miles  from  Madholi, 
in  disgust.  One  day  after  his  return,  when  breaking  up  new  land  he 
found  a gold  image,  and  for  this  he  made  a rath.  Seated  in  it  this 
deota  was  brought  to  Madholi  as  he  desired  to  live  there  with  Kot 
Ishwar,  and  Sunu  and  Bhura  abandoned  their  feud.  Kot  Ishwar  was 
a terror  to  the  countryside.  He  would  kill  any  mawanna  who  did  not 
obey  him.  Some  indeed  say  that  the  gold  image  which  Bhura  found 
was  Kot  Ishwar  himself  in  a new  form,  and  that  Bhura  was  killed  by 
him.  When  the  Brahmans  of  Hat  Koti  learnt  that  Kot  Ishwar  had 
become  a good  spirit  and  was  displaying  miracles  at  Madholi,  two  of 
them  came  to  Lathi  village,  where  they  have  been  settled  now  for  77 
generations.  Bhura  deota  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  Kot  Ishwar. 
His  worshippers  offer  him  only  gold  or  masm  clotb  while  Kot  Ishwar 
can  accept  anything.  Goats  are  usually  sacrificed.  The  following  melas 
called  jdgrds  are  held  in  honour  of  these  deotas : — 
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(1)  Bharara  on  the  1st  Jeth  ; (2)  Madhauni  on  the  Rakhri  Punia 
in  Bhadon  ; (3)  Madholi  on  the  PuranmasTii  day  in 
Bhadon  ; (4)  Pati  Juhar  on  the  6th  or  7th  Asar  ; but 
at  several  places  the  jdgrds  are  held  in  Baisakh  and 
S a wan  on  any  day  that  may  be  fixed. 

Kot  Ishwar  ruled  this  part  o£  the  hills  before  the  G-eru  or  Giaru 
family  settled  at  Karangla.  Some  time  later  the  Geru  brothers  quarrel- 
led over  the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  and  so  a cow-girl  divided  it  into 
two  parts,  viz.,  Karangla  and  Kumharsain.^  When  the  first  Thakur 
came  to  Kumharsain  the  country  was  made  over  to  him  by  Kot  Ishwar, 
who  showed  him  favour  so  that  State  has  given  him  a jdgtr  wortli  Rs.  506, 
and  pays  the  expenses  of  his Six  generations  ago  Thakur  Ram 
Singh  o£  Kumharsain  fought  with  Rana  Pirthi  Singh  of  Keonthal  and 
the  Thakur  gained  a victory  by  his  aid.  Every  third  year  the  cleotcPs 
oliaxi  or  staff  is  taken  to  all  the  hisas,  and  when  a new  Rana  ascends  the 
gatlcli  the  cleotcb  himself  tours  the  country  in  a rath.  Every  house  pre- 
sents 4 patJias  of  grain.  Kot  Ishwar  is  the  Ktila  Deo  or  Kul  cleota 
(family  god)  of  the  chief  of  Kumharsain. 

Mahadeo  in  G[7^GA0N. 

The  deota  Sherkot  of  Kumharsain  has  his  temple  in  the  palace  at 
Kumharsain.  He  is  none  other  than  Kot  Ishwar  himself,  but  is  called 
Sherkot.  None  but  members  of  the,  Rana^s  family  and  the  State  paro- 
liits,  who  are  called  Sherkot u Brahmans,-  can  go  into  his  temple.  It  is 
said  that  the  original  idol  of  Kot  Ishwar  is  kept  here,  and  that  the  image 
at  Mandholi  is  only  a duplicate. 

The  temple  of  Bindeshwar  MahMeo  at  Firozpur- Jhirka  in  Gur- 
gaon  is  peculiarly  interesting  because  its  administration  vests  in  4 Hindu 
and  as  many  Muhammadan  Jogi  families,  appointed  by  the  Hindus  of 
the  town.  Their  duty  is  to  keep  it  clean  and  watch  it  by  night-  The 
offerings  are  taken  by  all  the  Jogis  according  to  their  shares,  but  they 
are  distributed  by  the  Hindus,  Muhammadans  not  being  allowed  to 
touch  them.  There  is  no  The  Muhammadan  Jogis  are  Bar- 

Gujars  by  tribe  and  ^ Ismail  ^ {oic)  by  pantJi  or  sect.  They  can  enter  the 
temple,  but  may  not  touch  the  image  and  ta^ce  no  part  in  the  worship, 
doing  only  menial  duties.  All  the  Jogis  are  at  liberty  to  marry.  The 
image  came  out  of  the  hill  1000  years  ago.  West  of  the  image  stands  a 
minaret. 

The  fair  of  Swami  Dyal  is  held  at  Swamika  in  tahsil  Niih  on  Katak 
sudi  13th  and  14th.  An  old  man,  Swami  Das  by  name,  used  to 
worship  here,  so  when  he  died  a temple  was  built  and  called  after  him. 
The  village  was  founded  afterwards  and  was  named  after  the  temple. 
Its  management  vests  in  the  Hindu  Khatris  who  keep  the  place  clean 
and  take  the  offerings.  Their  got  is  Jangar.  Another  temple  connect- 
ed with  this  stands  inside  the  village,  but  its  administration  vests  in  the 
Muhammadan  land-holders  of  the  village  and  they  take  the  offerings. 
In  the  time  of  the  Nawab  of  Hathin  some  thieves  robbed  people  at  Die 

'Her  decision  is  said  to  have  been  Jis  Kepii  tis  Kanar,  Jis  Kliekhar  tis  Dalar— 
“ He  who  gets  Kepu  will  get  Kanar  and  he  who  takes  Khekhar  shall  have  Dalar.  (Kepu 
and  Khekhar  are  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  and  Kanar  and  Dalar  are  villages 
high  up  the  valley.  A stream,  the  Sawari  Khad,  divides  the  country.) 
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fair  held  at  the  temple  outside  and  so  this  small  temple  was  built  in  the 
village.  The  fair  is  now  held  there.  A.  drum  is  beaten  on  every  Sunday 
and  lamps  are  lit.  At  the  isiira,chdd2r  or  piece  of  cloth  is  offered  on  the 
grave,  and  offerings  of  cows  and  cash  are  also  made.  These  are  taken 
by  the  Muhammadan  Rajputs,  who  also  take  a share  of  the  offerings  to 
the  outer  temple.  The  courtyard  of  the  inner  temple  has  a grave  at 
each  of  the  four  corners.  The  offerings  on  all  these  are  taken  by  the 
Muhammadans. 

At  the  temple  of  Babaji;  situate  in  Bajhere,  a fair  is  held  from 
Katak  sudi  Hth  to  Mangsir  badi  1st,  lasting  3 days.  It  begins  at 
Swamika  whence  the  people  come  to  Bajhere.  Tbe  temple  was  built 
119  years  ago  by  the  Raja  of  Bhartpur.  It  contains  no  image  and  has 
no  pitjdriy  but  there  are  4 bedsteads,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  temple, 
and  offerings  are  made  upon  them.  Its  administration  is  carried  on  by 
the  Hindu  Thakurs  of  the  village  whose  got  is  Khajdri.  A chirdghi^ 
lit  by  a Gaur  Brahman  every  evening  at  each  bedstead  and  the  offerings 
consist  of  pice,  sweets  and  other  eatables.  Some  6000  or  7000  people 
visit  the  fair.  They  are  mostly  Chamars,  but  they  only  come  to  see  the 
sights  and  make  no  offerings.  The  four  bedsteads  represent  the  four 
Babajis  or  faqtrs.  The  eldest  was  \hQSiodini,  the  next  his  son,  the  other 
two  his  grandsons. 

At  the  temple  of  Mahadeo  at  Ndh  a fair,  called  the  Jal  Jhalni,  is 
held  on  11th  Bhadon  for  4)  gharh  in  the  evening  from  4 p.  m.  The 
temple  was  built  by  Rura,  a Gaur  Brahman,  10  years  ago.  Before 
that  the  fair  was  held  at  a tank  close  by.  The  offerings  are  taken  bye 
Jogi. 

The  Siddhs. — A cult  of  very  great  antiquity  is  that  of  the  Siddhs. 
In  the  MaJidbhdrata  they  are  seemingly  associated  with  sister-marriage 
and  Parsi  funeral  rites  which  might  indicate  a Zoroastrian  origin. i 
They  are  described  by  Monier  Williams  as  semi-divine  supposed  to  possess 
purity.  They  probably  represent  deified  ascetics  of  ancient  times.  They 
are  propitiated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Nags  and  Dens. 

In  Ghamba  there  are  temples  to  Siddhs  at  Chhatri,  in  pargana 
Kohal,  at  Alla  in  Pichhla  Diur,  at  Ghorni  in  Kihar,  at  Jharoli  and 
Saroga  in  Kihar,  at  Siddhkadera  in  Pangi,  and  to  Nanga  Siddh  at 
Rajnagar  and  at  Mua  in  that  pargana.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  but  the 
latter  are  nameless  Siddhs.  The  temple  at  Chhatri  is  a square  building 
one  storey  high,  built  of  wood  and  roofed  with  slates,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Musha  Varma.  It  contains  three  images  of 
stone,  each  the  miniature  of  a man,  riding  a horse  of  stone.  The 
hereditary  chela  and  pujdra  are  Rathis  by  caste.  The  temple  contains 
10  iron  chains  and  3 maces,  which  are  taken  from  village  to  village 
during  the  8 days  after  the  janam  ashtami.  The  god  is  supposed  to 
make  a tour  during  this  period,  and  villagers,  who  are  under  a vow, 
then  make  offerings  which  serve  as  his  bhog  throughout  the  year.  Bhog 
is  offered  to  the  god,  and  he  is  worshipped  once  a day.  The  other 
Siddh  temples  resemble  that  at  Chhatri  in  construction,  and  all  are  said 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Musha  Varma.  Their  images  are  precisely 

^ J.  R.  A..  S.,  1915,  p.  440.  This  description  refers  to  Uttara  Knru. 
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the  same  in  character,  but  vary  in  number,  there  being*  4 at  Alla,  2 at 
Ghorni,  5 at  Sabil,  2 at  Jharoli  and  Saroga,  1 at  Rajnagar,  and  3 at 
Mua  (Moa).  The  chelas  and  pujdi'as  are  hereditary,  but  of  different 
castes,  being  Chamars  at  Alla,  Rathis  at  Ghorni,  Sabil  Brahmans  at 
Jharoli,  Rathis  at  Saroga  and  Rajnagar,  and  H^lisat  Moa.  In  only  one 
instance  it  will  be  seen  are  they  Brahmans.  The  Siddhs  of  these  places 
also  go  on  tour  precisely  like  the  Siddh  of  Chhatri  and  at  the  same  period. 
In  some  cases  the  chela  and  pujdra  divide  the  cash  offerings,  reserving 
those  in  kind  for  the  Siddh  J 

Dewat  Siddh. — The  Siddhs  of  the  Himalayas  do  not  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Jogis,  though  they  may  be  spiritual  relations  of  Gorakh- 
nath,  as  the  following  account  of  Dewat  Siddh  shows  : — 

Baba  Balak  N4th  was  born  in  the  house  of  a Gaur  Brahman  at 
Girnar  Parbat,  a famous  place  of  pilgrimage  for  a sect  of  faqirs^  in 
Kathiawar.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Ridgir  Saniasi,  and  wandered  to 
Changar  Talai  in  Bilaspar  where  he  became  the  cowherd  of  a woman  of 
the  Lohar  caste.  Some  Jogis^  attempted  to  convert  him  and  pierce  his 
ears  by  force,  but  he  refused  to  abandon  his  faith  and  called  aloud,  where- 
upon a rock  close  by  split  open  and  he  disappeared  into  the  cleft,  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  still  alive,  though  he  was  born  300  years 
ago.  A sacred  fire  {dhuni)'^  is  kept  burning  in  the  cave,  which  was 
made  by  enlarging  the  cleft  and  reached  by  a ladder  placed  against  the 
cliff.  The  priests  aro  Giri  Gosains  who  are  celibate,  and  Brahmans,  who 
receive  -^fnd  of  the  income  while  the  rest  goes  to  the  Gosain  chief 
priest  The  itinerant  chelas  collect  offerings  in  kind,  such  as  flour,  out 
of  which  rot  or  large  loaves  are  made  for  the  other  Siddhs.  The 
followers  of  Dewat  Siddh  carry  a small  wallet  [jholi)  and  a JogPs 
crutch  {phaort)  • Hindus,  Muhammadans  and  low-caste  people  alike  offer 
sacrifice : for  example  Bangali  snake-charmers  offer  cocks,  and  Hindus 
a goat  which  must  shake  itself  to  show  that  the  sacrifice  is  accepted. 
Adherents  of  the  sect  (for  such  they  may  be  called)  should  visit  it 
every  third  year,  and  Sundays,  especially  the  first  in  the  month,  are 
the  best  days  for  worship.  Women  cannot^  enter  the  cave,  but  they 
may  make  offerings  to  the  lesser  images  of  the  Sid'lh  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  In  the  cave  itself  are  three  images  of  the  Siddh,  one  of 
stone,  said  to  be  the  oldest  and  about  a foot  high,  one  of  white  marble 
and  a very  small  one  of  gold.  The  cliff  is  covered  with  carvino*s  of 
Hindu  gods  etc.  Connected  with  this  shrine  are  1 hose  of  the  brothers 

1 Chamba  Gazetteer,  1904,  p.  183.  For  the  offerings  to  a Siddh  among  the  Gaddfs  see 
Vol.  II,  p.  269  infra.  They  clearly  denote  their  character,  being  suitable  to  wandering 
devotees.  » 

^They  are  ‘ akin  to  the  Jogis  " {Punjab  Genius  Iteport,  1892,  § 46,  p.  107). 

^ Another  story  is  that  a party  of  Gosains  tried  to  persuade  him  to  ioin  their  sect 
because  they  saw  his  sleeping  firm  overshadowe'd  by  a cloud  while  the  rest  of  the  land 
was  exposed  to  the  sun.  ^ But  he  fled  and  when  pursued  disappeared  in  the  earth.  At  the 
spot  a Brahman  <'ind  a Jat  afterwards  found  a lamp  bur.  ing  : whence  his  name  of  Dewat 
The  cave  is  reached  by  a fli;.)ht  of  16  steps  and  a platform  on  which  some  200  jieople  can 
just  stand. 

^ On  this  the  bhog  or  food  of  the  Siddh  is  cooked. 

* Another  Recount  Bays  they  can.  Probably  they  cannot  e nter  if  ceremonially  impure. 
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of  Dewat,  Balak  Rdpi  near  Suianpur  and  Baroh  Mahadeo  near  Jawala 
Mukhi  in  Kangra  ; and  other  Siddh  shrines  have  been  founded  at  Banga, 
in  Jullundur,  and  in  Mandi,  as  the  cult  is  spreading  audits  popularity 
increasing,  ’xhe  legend  points  to  some  old  dissension  between  the  Jogi 
worshippers  of  Shiva  and  those  of  Bt.airava,  the  earth  god,  and  the  fact 
that  a cave  is  used  as  the  temple  also  points  to  earthworshi]).  In  Hosh- 
iarpur  Dewat  Siddh  is  said  to  have  sucked  milk  from  an  uncalved  cow 
(doubtless  a form  of  parthenogenesis)  and  his  shrine  is  consulted  for  sick 

children  or  cattle. 

But  the  accounts  of  the  Siddh^s  origin  are  so  discrepant  that  nothing 
certain  can  he  predicated  of  his  cult.  The  fact  that  his  fair  is  held 
annually  on  the  Gu^d  Natmi,  the  d-a.j  miter  the  Janam-as/if mi  in  Bhadon, 
points  to  some  connection  with  Guga.  Again  it  is  said  that  only  men  of 
good  caste  are  permitted  to  worship  at  the  cave,  and  that  the  Siddh 
changed  his  abode  and  appeared  in  five  different  places  during  a recent 
famine,  but  returned  at  length  to  his  first  Jiome. 

Dewat  Siddh  must  not  be  confused  with  Siddh  Deota  who,  accord- 
ing to  Oldham,  has  numerous  small  altars  and.  slabs  of  stone  in  the 
Kangra  valley.  On  these  are  sculptured  foot-prints  of  Buddha,  known 
as  Siddh-pat,  and  they  are  often  seen  decked  with  flowers.  Oldham 
identified  Siddh  Deota  with  the  Boddhisattwa  Alanjusri  and  speaks  of  . 
imao-es  of  Siddh  or  Buddha  at  Baijiiath  and  another  temple  to  Shiva,  as 
welf  as  of  a Siddh  deota  of  Siddh  Kot,  a very  ancient  and  popular  cult.V 
The  sign  of  a Siddh  in  Chamba  also  is  a pair  of  foot-prints  and  to  him  a 
pair  of  sandals  are  offered.^  But  the  correctness  of  Oldham's  deductions 
is  open  to  question.  He  describes  a new  image  of  Buddha  which  its 
priest,  an  orthodox  Brahman,  called  Siddh  deota.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
image  was  one  of  Buddha  if  new,  though  an  old  image  might  be  revered 
as  that  of  a Siddh.  In  Hoshiarpur,  where  there  are  10  or  12  Siddhs  and 
the  one  at  Baratri  is  of  some  importance,  the  cult  is  said  to  be  a branch 
of  Shiv  worship,  and  as  local  divinities  of  tne  outer  Himalayas  all  their 
shrines  are  found  on  the  tops  of  the  green  hills 

At  the  ShivHa  known  as  3idh-Singhw.41a  in  Moga  a fair  is  held  at 
the  Shivratri.  This  temple  was  built  in  S.  1931  by  Sidh  Singh,  Jat. 
It  contains  an  image  o£  Shiva  made  of  stone.  Its  administration  is  car- 
ried on  a Saniasi  sddliu  who  is  celibate  The  pnjdri  washes  the  ling 
or  syiubol  of  Shiva  twice  a day  and  performs  drti  morning  and  evening. 

Eosanes. The  Hindu  rosary  in  the  Punjab  is  called  japmdla  and 

contains  108  beads,  excluding  the  sumer  or  head  bead,  but  each  sect  has 
its  special  type  of  bead,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 

Shaivas  ••  rudrdksha  ...  the  dark  brown  seeds  of 

the  rudrdkslia  = cloeocarpns 
ganitnis. 

ip.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 253. 

2 Ih.,  § 162.  According  to  tlie  Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer,  Bilaspur,  p.  11,  a favourite 
offering  to  Dewat  Siddh  is  a small  pa.r  of  wooden  sandals,  and  stones  so  marked  are  his 
commonest  symbol. 

3 Hos  hiarpnr  Gazetteer,  1904,  p.  68.  For  Siddli  Bairag  Lok,  see  p.  Ill  supra.  . 
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Shaivas 

bhadrdksha  . . 

the  brown  seeds  of  the 
hJiadrdhsha. 

Vaishnavas 

tidumdlci  ... 

the  white  seeds  of  the  tuUi^ 

• 

oeymim  saerim. 

Do. 

chandanmdla  ... 

sandal-wood  stained  red. 

Shaktas 

naridrdsh 

yellow  beads  made  of 

turmeric  root. 

All  Hindus 

hadam  Jci  nidjla  ,, 

ot  white  beads  made  of 
hadamba'=-n(incUa  cadambd 
wood. 

Rajputs 

pramdl  ,,, 

red  coral. 

Wealthy  Brahmans, 

Khatris  and  Banias 

muktamdla 

white  pearls. 

Banias  and  lower 

castes 

kamaldodi  hi 

the  black  seeds  of  the  kamal 

mdla 

ddda  [?) 

Trtbal  deities. 

Most  o£  the  tribal  deities  appear  to  be  forms  of  Shiv  or  semi-mythical 
ancestors  equated  to  Shiv. 

Bdjwa» — Apparently  Baba  Baz  (or  Baj)  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Bajus. 
He  was  a very  holy  faqtr  who  worshipped  on  the  bank  of  the  Chenab  at 
Chak  Khoja,  near  Phuklian.  Ishwar  in  the  shape  of  Lakhmanji  appeared 
to  him  out  of  the  river.  So  did  the  Jal  Pir.  Then  he  became  a Siddh 
{i,e.  a famous  saint).  When  he  died  he  was  buried,  not  burned,  and  his 
samddh  is  there.  Near  it  is  a temple  or  thdkurchvdra  of  Baghonathji. 
The  principal  murat  in  it  is  one  of  Thakurji,  but  there  are  smaller  murats 
of  Shiv,  Yishuu,  Krishan  and  Devi,  Lakhmanji,  Ram  Chandar  and 
others.  When  Baz  was  recognized  by  the  gods  and  became  a Siddh  the 
Bajus  all  put  on  necklaces  of  tulsi  in  token  that  they  svere  followers  of 
Baz.^* 

Ghdhil.—K\j  the  mandir  called  Jogi  Pir  at  Kuli  Chahilan  in  tahsil 
Moga  a fair  is  held  on  the  4jth  naurdtra  in  Chet.  This  temple  is  called 
afteraChahil  Jat.  It  contains  no  image,  and  the  worship  is  only  offered 
to  Jogi  Pir.  A faqir  keeps  it  clean,  but  the  offerings  go  to  a Thakur 
Brahman  in  whose  family  this  office  is  hereditary.^ 

(riL — At  the  temple  of  Raja  Pir  in  Rajiana,  tahsil  Moga,  in  Firoz- 
pur  two  fairs  are  held,  one  on  the  chawdas  of  Chet,  the  other  on  1st 

^The  Bajw.iS  have  a curious  rhyme  : — 

Unche  pindon  aia  MiJir  Dddu  Dia  s 
“ Tujhe  MdnaTc,  Manga,  Ndr  Singh,  Nardin  dia, 

Aur  hhi  dia,  aur  bhi  dia/* 

“ Mas  ? Bas  bhi  dia/* 

Mihr  Dadu  Dia,  a Mnasi,  from  Uiiche  Find  and  said  to  the  ancestor  of  the 

Bajwas;  Narain  ;.as  given  you  Manak,  Manga  and  Nar  Singh/^  The  Bajwa  said  : 

‘ Bas  ? .**  He  has  given  you  Bas  also” — Bas  being  a daughter  of  the  Bajwa.  Hindus 
of  the  clan  may  not  say  bas  and  after  a meal  ihey  say  anand  hog  ay  d. 

^ Jogi  P(r  is  alluded  to  in  the, article  on  the  Chahil  in  Vol.  II,  p.  146  infra. 
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Baisakli.  Raja  was  a Jat.^  The  date  of  its  foandation  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  said  to  have  existed  before  the  settlement  of  the  village.  It  contains 
no  image,  only  a platform  of  burnt  brick.  Its  administration  is  carried 
on  by  the  Gil  Jats,  its  votaries.  They  bring  a Gil  Jat  okela  to  oificiite 
at  the  fair  and  he  takes  the  offerings.  C/iuri  or  kardi  pirshdd  is 
offered,  but  only  by  Gil  Jats.  No  sacred  lamp  is  lit.  A.t  the  fair  both 
men  and  women  dance  before  the  sanctuary. 

Gordya. — In  Rupana,  a village  in  Muktsar  tahsil,  lived  one  i3ala 
Din,  a Muhammadan  and  a Goraya  by  tribe.  He  was  a faqir  who  used 
to  make  charms  etc.  and  was  very  popular,  so  the  fair  held  there  was 
called  Goraya  after  his  tribe.  On  his  death  on  20th  Phagan  S.  195:3  a 
brick  platform  was  raised  on  which  his  tomb  rests.  It  contains  no 
image.  The  administration  vests  in  a darwesh  who  lights  lamps  at  the 
tomb.  The  fair  is  held  on  20th  Phagan  and  sweetmeats  etc.  are 

offered.^ 

Mallhi. — At  the  temple  known  as  Mari  Lachhman  at  Pabbian  in 
Ludhiana  a large  fair  is  held  annually  on  the  day  after  the  Chet 
cJiaudas.  The  villagers  who  are  Jats  of  the  Mallhi  got  thus  describe 
its  orio’in At  Charkh  in  the  Kalsia  State  a large  fair  is  held  on  this 
date,  and  as  the  Mallhi  Jats  are  entitled  to  the  offerings  made  there, 
those  of  Pabbian  claimed  a share  in  them,  but  the  Mallhis  of  Charkh 
refused  it.  So  about  300  years  ago  the  Mallhis  of  Pabian  sent  Shaman, 
their  mirdsi)  to  Charkh  to  bring  two  bricks  and  two  oil  lamps  belonging 
to  the  mdri  from  that  place  clandestinely.  With  the  bricks  the  founda- 
tion of  tire  mdri  at  Pabian  was  laid  in  the  time  of  Rai  Qarar  of  Tal- 
wandi,  and  the  fair  which  now  attracts  about  10,000  people  every  year 
was  inaugurated.  The  mdri  is  a large  dome-shaped  building  of  brick, 
22  feet  square  and  about  43  feet  in  height.  It  is  two  storeyed  with  an 
open  court-yard  on  all  sides  which  with  the  mdri  building  occupies  1 2 
buwas  of  land  in  all.  Inside  the  mdri  is  a platform  of  10  bricks,  4 feet 
9 inches  long  and  3 feet  3 inches  wide,  but  no  image  of  any  sort. 
Several  hundred  Ughas  of  uncultivated  land  are  attached  to  the  mdri 
for  holding  the  fair,  and  no  one  uses  any  wood  standing  on  this  land  for 
his  own  purposes.  There  is  no  mahant  or  manager,  but  the  Mallhi  Jats 
collectively  take  the  offerings.  The  only  form  of  worship  is  that  men 
and  women  of  the  village  gather  there  every  Thursday  and  distribute 
sugar  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  At  the  fair  people  from  a distance  also 
offer  presents  which  they  had  vowed  to  present,  if  by  the  grace  of  the 
Mariwala  Pir  their  desires  have  been  fulfilled.  People  also  bring  cattle 
to  get  them  cured  by  a nighc^s  stay  at  the  mdri.  Inside  the  mdri  is 
another  but  , smaller  dome  known  as  the  temple  of  Bhairon.  He,  it  is 
said,  was  a devotee  of  Lachhman  by  whose  name  the  mdri  is  known.^ 

This  fair  is  clearly  connected  with  the  one  thus  described : — At  the 
temple  of  Laohman  Siddh  at  Mari  village  in  Moga  tahsil  a fair  is  held 
annually  on  14th  Chet.  Lachman  was  a Mallhi  Jat  The  temple 

1 He  was  a Gil  and  so  specially  affected  by  the  Wairsi  Gils  : Vol.  II,  p.  3C0,  infra. 

2 This  fair  is  not  alluded  to  on  p.  303,  Vol.  II,  and  is  not  app.irently  a tribal 

one. 

3 In  the  article  on  the  Mallhi  Jat^s  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  63,  infra)  this  mdri  is  described  as  that 
of  Tilak  Rai,  ancestor  of  the  clan. 
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contains  no  image.  Only  a round  platform  which  is  kept  covered  with 
a sheet.  A lamp  is  lit  every  evening  by  a Mallhi  Jat  of  Mari.  No 
'piijdri  is  employed,  but  one  of  the  tribe  is  chosen  to  officiate  at  the  fair 
and  he  takes  the  offerings. 

Sindhu. — At  the  place  called  Kala  Paisa  or  Kala  Mohar^  in  Kohar- 
Singhwala  in  Firozpur  tahsil  no  fair  is  held  Tradition  says  that 
Kala,  a Sindhu  of  Raja  Jang  in  Lahore,  was  a cattle  thief  who 
ravaged  all  the  countryside  between  Faridkot  and  Kot  Kapura,  until  he 
met  5 saints  to  whom  he  gave  milk  to  drink.  They  named  him  Kala 
Paisa.  A few  days  after . this,  he  died  and  was  burnt  at  this  spot 
which  is  held  sacred.  His  descendants  founded  many  villages  named 
after  them,  such  as  Kohar-Singhwala,  Jhok  Thel  Singh  etc.  The  custom 
of  the  Sindhu  Jats  is  to  lay  one  brick  on  this  spot  when  any  of  them 
visits  it.  A bride  and  bridegroom  also  do  obeisance  to  it  and  offer  guv  etc. 
Kohar-Singhwala  village  was  only  founded  some  60  years  ago.  A mtrdsi 
lives  at  the  place,  and  the  Sindhu  Jats  make  offerings  of  gtir  etc.  which 
are  taken  by  him.  At  the  mdvi  or  tomb  of  Mana  Singh,  zailcldr,  a fair 
is  held  on  the  Baisakhi  every  year.  He  was  a Hindu  Mahtam  who 
died  some  20  years  ago,  and  his  descendants  built  him  a mdri  of  brick. 
The  fair  is  attended  by  1000  or  2000  people,  the  Grantli  being  recited 
and  kardh  parshdd  distributed  among  the  visitors.  Lamps  are  lit  at 
the  Baisakhi,  Diwali  Amdv as. 

According  to  a legend  current  in  Sialkot  Kala  Pir  came  from 
Ghazni  in  Central  India,  and  settled  in  the  Punjab.  As  his  eyes  were 
never  closed  when  he  slept,  people  thought  he  was  always  awake.  He 
had  two  servants  [Idgis)  a Brahman  and  Mirasi,  who  were  with  him 
day  and  night.  His  enemies  first  asked  the  Mirasi  wdien  he  slept,  and 
he  replied  that  he  never  slept.  Then  they  asked  the  Brahman  who 
betrayed  the  truth  that  he  slept  with  his  eyes  open.  So  with  the 
Brahman^s  connivance  they  came  and  killed  him,  and  his  head  fell  at 
the  spot  where  he  was  slain,  but  his  body  continued  fighting  sword  in 
hand  until  some  women  met  it  and  said  one  to  another  : — Look  ! a 
headless  body  is  fighting/’  Then  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  Kala  Pir 
declared  that  his  offspring  would  never  trust  Brahmans.  So  wherever 
Sindhu  J ats  live  they  build  a place  to  Kala  Pir  in  their  village  according 
to  their  means,  and  at  a wedding  bring  the  bride  and  bridegroom  there 
to  saldm.  They  also  give  a goat,  a rupee  and  other  gifts  according  to 
their  means  to  the  Mirasi* 

How  these  tribal  deities  come  to  be  regarded  as  emanations  or 
manifestations  of  Shiva  cannot  as  yet  be  explained.  Possibly  some  light 
on  the  problem  could  be  obtained  from  Professor  Chatterjee’s  work  on 
Shaivism  in  Kashmir,  but  despite  repeated  efforts  no  copy  of  that  work 
has  come  into  the  compiler’s  hands. 

It  is,  in  this  connection,  curious  to  note  that  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson 
said  Shivdlas  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  villages,  built  almost 
without  exception  by  Banias.  The  priests  are  gosdins  ov  jogis,  generally 
of  the  hanphate  or  ear-pierced  elan,  and  they  take  the  offerings.  No 
Brahmans  can  partake  of  the  offerings  to  Shiv,  or  be  priests  in  his  tem- 

^ ‘Black  pice  ’ or  ‘ Black  moJiar*  literally.  No  explanation  of  this  carious  name  is 
given.  It  appears  on  p.  425  of  Vol.  Ill  as  Kala  Mihr,  but  Kala  Mohar  must  be  more 
Qorrect  as  Kala  Paisa  is  its  synonym. 
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pie,  though  they  will  worship  him  and  sometimes  assist  in  the  cere- 
monies, thus  deviating  from  the  strict  rule  of  the  original  cult.  On  the 
Sheoratris  on  the  13th  of  Sawan  and  Phagan  such  people  as  have  fasted 
will  go  to  the  Shivala  ; hut  it  is  seldom  entered  on  any  other  days.^^^  The 
Banias  are  essentially  a c^'ste  of  the  south-east  Punjab.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cult  of  Sakhi  Sarwar,  chiefly  worshipped  by  the  Gujars  and 
Rajputs,  is  apparently  dissociated  from  Shaivism,  for  its  great  festival 
is  lield  on  the  Salono,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Province-,  and  this  festival 
falls  on  the  15th  of  the  light  half  of  Sawan,  a day  not  apparently  devoted 
to  Siva,  for  it  is  auspicious  for  the  consecration  of  amulets,  or  raJihis, 
which  are  then  put  on.  Brahmans  and  Bairagis  take  the  offerings  to 
Vishnu,  and  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  Shaiva  Brahmans  in  this 
part  of  India,  though  they  exist  elsewhere,  one  of  their  number  having 
founded  the  langam  sect. 

It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  ritual  of  any  cult  to  hard 
and  fast  rules,  but  that  of  Shiva  in  Karn41  offers  most  varied  features. 
Thus  the  sJiiudla  at  Kirmach  Chak  is  visited  on  the  hadt  aahtami  in 
Bhadon,  while  that  of  Jagan  Nath  is  visited  on  the  tarostis  in  Siiwan 
and  Phagan,  and  the  chahufra  or  platform  of  Shiva  in  Daudpura  only 
on  the 05/^2  in  Phagan.  This  last  only  contains  a stone  image  of 
Shiva,  one  foot  high.  A Jogi  only  attends  at  the  fair  and  he  takes 
all  the  offerings.  No  puniri  is  employed  and  no  scared  lamp  is  lit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  temple  at  Kirmach  contains  1 5 stone  images  of 
Salig  Ram  and  4 brass  images  of  Lai  Ji,  while  an  image  of  Hanuman 
stands  in  a small  temple  to  Thakar  in  the  precincts  of  the  main  mandir. 
Its  administration  is  carried  on  by  a Bairagi.  That  of  .lagan  Nath 
contains  a stone  image  of  Shiva  1 5 inches  high,  one  of  Parbati  13  inches 
high  and  an  effigy  of  Hanumin  is  painted  in  vermillionon  the  wall.  Its 
administration  Vests  in  a Brahman.  Occasionally  it  is  said  of  a mandir 
that  its  pvjdn  must  be  a Brahman,  but  he  may  generally  be  aGosainor 
a Jogi  and  may  celebrate  all  the  offices  of  the  temple  like  a Brahman.  A 
pijdri  may  be  hereditary  or  elected,  or  his  office  may  ^oby  spiritual  des- 
cent if  it  vests  in  any  order.  But  a Brahman  pnjdri  is  generally  here- 
ditary.^ The  greatest  differences  are  found  too  regarding  the  hhog,  the 
use  of  a scared  lamp  and  the  maintenance  of  fire.  How  far  all  or  any  of 
these  divergences  in  ritual  are  due  to  the  various  deities  associated 
with  Shiva  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  gods  and  godlings  found  in 
his  temple  vary  infinitely.  For  example,  at  the  SJiivdla  of  Ek  Onkar 
at  Karnal  the  annual  fair,  held  on  the  dhwj  sudi  Bhadon,  is  frequented 
both  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  who  pay  their  devotions  alike. 
Founded  by  Bawa  Kirpal  at  the  charges  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh, 
in  S.  1873,  it  contains  a stone  image  of  Mahadeo,  feet  high  and 
2 feet  thick,  a stone  image  of  that  god  only  6 inches  high,  and  one  of 
Sita  H feet  high  : also  stone  images  of  Parbati  (9  inches  high),  of 
Lachhman  (li  feet),  one  in  red  stone  of  Asht-bhuji  (10  inches  high), 

1 Karnal  Sett,  Bep.,  1883,  § 364. 

2 Ibid.,  § 382. 

3 That  is  to  s.y,  a B-  tman  if  appointed  would  transmit  his  office  to  his  de- 

scendants.  Th  s may  seem  incompatible  with  Ihbetson’s  view,  but  probably  a Brahman 
who  becomes  a Jogi  or  Gosaiu  is  eligible  for  appointment  in  a SLiva  temple  as  he  loses 
his  Brahmanhood  by  entering  one  of  those  orders  and  yet  retains  his  hereditary  sanctity. 
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and  small  stone  images  of  Salig  Ram,  Ganesli  and  Gomti.  A clay  image 
of  Hanuman  stands  in  its  outer  wall.  The  ptijnr't,  who  is  always 
selected  from  the  Gosains.  is  held  in  great  respect,  and  performs  all  the 
rites  of  worship.  The  use  of  ««  is  ceremonial  and  all  the  sddhiU 
are  provided  with  it.  Bhog  is  offered  morning  and  evening  A dhuni 
or  sacred  fire  is  always  kept  burning  and  votaries  also  light  lamps  at 
the  temple. 

The  maU  of  the  Gir  Gosains  at  Karnal  is  said  to  have  been  in 
existence  for  800  years.  It  contains  stone  images  of  Devi  and  Shiva. 
Bhog  is  offered  in  the  morning,  and  a sacred  lamp  lit  in  the  evenins*  is 
kept  burning  all  night. 

The  astal  or  mandir  of  the  Bairagis  at  Karnal  is  visited  on  the 
J anamaalitmi  in  Bhadon.  It  is  said  to  be  500  years  old  and  contains 
images  of  Krishna  and  Radhika  made  of  brass ; a copper  image  of 
Hanuman  and  a stone  image  of  Salig  Rim;  and  another  image  of 
Hanuman  made  of  clay  and  set  on  a wall.  Its  administration  "vests 
in  a Bairagi  pujdrij  by  sect  a IMimanadi  and  by  ye/ a Bajput  He  is 
celibate  and  held  in  great  respect.  He  performs  all  the  rites.  Bhoq 
is  offered  on  the  janamashtmi  in  Bhadon  and  distributed  amono*  all 
the  visitors.  A sacred  lamp  is  lit  every  evening.  Xo  distinction  is  made 
in  the  offerings  of  different  Hindu  castes 

At  the  matt  oi  Gosani  Bawa  Bhagwangir  no  fair  is  held,  but  the 
place  is  visited  on  each  INIonday  in  Sawan  and  on  the  ShivcJiaudas  in 
Phagan  ; on  which  occasions  offerings  of  ivater  are  made.  Said  to  be 
400  years  old,  it  contains  4 stone  pindis  of  Shifa,  varying  in  height 
from  4 to  G inches  and  3 stone  images  of  Devi,  eacli  2 inches  hiHi. 
The  Gosain  pujdri  is  held  in  great  respect  and  as  such  is  stvlcd  inahant , 
He  performs  all  the  rites  of  worship.  The  use  of  charas  is  not  cere- 
monial. is  offered  in  the  morning  Sacred  lire  is  kept  burnim'*'. 

No  distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings  of  diff‘erent  Hindu  cast^. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  Gosain  dkera  in  Pansana. 

At  the  abtJial  of  the  Bairagis  no  fair  is  held,  but  the  place  is 
visited  by  people  who  fast  on  the  badi  asJittni  in  Bhadon  and  make 
offerings  of  water  The  story  is  that  Vishnu  dwelt  here  for  some  time 
and  after  his  departure  a cow^  lived  on  the  same  spot  and  in  her  honour 
the  temple  was  eventually  built.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  200 
years,  and  contains  a brass  image  of  Krishna,  with  t^vo  brass  imao-es  of 
Balmokand  Ji,  all  4 inches  high,  while  that  of  Devi  is  G inches  in 
height.  Three  brass  images  of  Narain  each  2^  inches  higli  stand  under 
a canopy.  The  heiuht  of  a brass  image  of  Hanuman  is  2.\  inches. 
There  are  also  small  oval-shaped  stones  which  are  called  Salio*  Ham. 
The  administration  is  carried  on  by  a Bairagi  who  is  a Vaishnava.  He 
is  celibate  and  the  senior  c/nln  or  discijde  always  succeeds  his  guru. 
The  inahant  is  held  in  great  respect  and  performs  all  the  rites.  The 
use  of  charas  is  ceremonial.  Bnog  is  first  offered  to  the  imao'es  in  the 
morning  and  evening  and  then  distributed  among  all  present  at  the 
shrine.  Sacred  fire  is  always  kept  burning  but  a lamp  is  lit  in  the 
evening  only.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings  of  different 
Hindu  castes.  Connected  with  this  is  the  dhera  in  Parthali.  The 
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samAdh  or  asthal  of  Devi  Das  Bairagi  has  existed  since  the  settlement 
of  the  village,  100  years  ago.  It  contains  brass  images  of  Hanumdn, 
Salig  Ram,  Khaniya,  Radhika  and  Shivji.  The  administration  is 
carried  on  by  a Bairagi. 

Another  Gosain  mandir  is  that  of  Baba  Sahib  IMohini  in  Barota 
who  died  in  S.  1893.  Founded  in  S.  1991  it  has  no  fair,  but  it  is  Iniilt  of 
brick  and  contains  his  tomb  with  a few  brass  and  stone  idols  placed  round 
it.  Sacred  fire  is  always  kept  burning.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the 
offerings  of  different  Hindu  castes.  A Shivdla  is  connected  with  it. 

The  ahldva  of  Bawa  Sehjgir  in  Halka  Uncha  Sewana  was  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  Bawa  after  whom  It  Is  called.  It  contains 
the  tombs  of  many  saints,  and  has  a shivdla  in  its  precincts  containing 
a stone  image  of  Gauran  Parbati  and  one  of  Salig  Bam,  both  H feet 
hi  o'b . -A-  sacied  lanip  .ind  fiie  aie  both  kept  burning  in  the  temple. 

No  distinction  Is  made  in  the  offerings  of  different  Hindu  ca'^tes.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  the  aldidva  of  the  same  B^wa  in  Kainal. 

A shrine  of  obscure  origin  is  the  inalri  of  Saidul  Singh  in  Karnal, 
No  fair  is  held  here,  and  nothing  is  known  of  its  hi^story.  It  cont.ains 
no  imaire.  Its  administration  vests  in  a celibate  .Togi.  No  hhog  is 
offered,  but  lamps  are  lit  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

The  samddhs  of  Babas  Sital  Puri  and  Bal  Puri  at  Kaithal  date  from 
the  Mu  g*  hal  times.  The  place  is  visited  on  the  Dasehraand  purnnvinsht 
in  Phagan,  when  sweets  are  distributed  among  the  visitors.  The 
maJianii^  a Gosain.  Connected  with  these  are  5 shiodlas:  — 

[i)  called  Gobha,  a very  old  building,  containing  a black  stone 

image  of  Mahadeo  ; 

[it)  of  Nanda  Alai,  which  contains  the  ling  of  Alahadeo,  also 
of  black  stone  : 

{iii)  of  Dani  Rai,  which  also  contains  a black  stone  h'ng  of 
Mahadeo  and  a white  stone  image  of  Vishnu  which  is  3 
feet  high,  with  an  image  of  Ganesh  1 foot  in  height  : 

[iv)  of  Janta  Alai  Chaudhri : 

[v)  of  Bhai  Sher  Singh. 

These  two  last  are  modern,  being  only  about  60  or  70  years  old. 
They  contain  similar  lings. 

Other  Puri  shrines  are  : — 

[i\  the  Dera  of  Brij  Lai  Puri  at  Kaithal  which  contains  an 
image  of  Bishan  Bhagwan  and  a ling  of  Shiva.  The  priest 
is  a Gosain  who  is  in  special  request  at  weddings  and 
funerals.  Connected  with  it  are 
(a)  two  mandirs  of  Thakar  Ji,  each  containing  stone  images 
of  Radha  and  Krishna  1 cubit  high  : 

{Jb)  two  small  dhivdlas,  each  containing  a stone  ling  of  Shiva  ; 
and 

(c)  a mandir  of  Devi  Kali  which  contains  an  image  of  the 
goddess,  1 cubit  high. 

[ii)  the  samddh  of  Baba  Raj  Puri  where  an  annual  fair  is  held 

on  the  iTcddshi  in  Asauj. 
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The  shrines  or  samddhs  of  Ramthali  are  of  some  interest.  The 
original  Hamddhs  are  those  of  Bashisth-pari  Sanilsi  and  his  disciple  Dar- 
bar-puri,  but  Bashisth-puri  does  not  seem  to  have  founded  the  succession, 
for  we  are  told  that  at  Kaithal  and  Delhi  are  the  saniddhs  of  Sital-puri 
who  was  the  spiritual  forerunner  of  Darbar-puri : in  Agondh  is  the 
samddh  of  Lal-puri,  the  spiritual  great-grandfather  of  Darbar-puri  : 
in  Kheri  Ghulam  Ali  is  that  of  Deo-puri  his  disciple  ; while  at  Baram, 
Bhuna,  Chika  Nabha  samddh s of  other  disciples  of  his.  In  several 
villages  of  Patiala  also  samddhs  of  his  disciples  are  to  be  found.  No- 
thing seems  to  be  known  of  Bashisth-puri  or  Darb  tr-purPs  other  predeces- 
sors, but  he  himself  is  said  to  have  been  a Kayasth  by  caste  and  a 
grandee  of  Shah  Jahan^s  court  about  350  years  ago.  He  resigned  his 
wazirship  and  was  offered  12  villages  in  mud/iy  but  only  accepted 
one,  Ramthali,  to  which  place  he  brought  the  remains  of  Bashisth-puri 
from  Pasawal,^  a village  some  miles  away.  Here  Darbari  Lai,  as  his  name 
was,  settled  down  as  the  ascetic  Darbar-puri,  his  fame  gaining  him 
thousands  of  followers.  The  Bewal  or  brick  building  over  the  samddh 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Mahant  Nirbha-puri  about  100  years  ago.  It 
is  an  octagon  facing  east  and  about  40  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a guilt 
kolas.  Its  interior  is  i'l  feet  square  and  contains  the  of  Ba- 

shisth-puri  and  Darbar-puri.  It  opens  to  the  north  where  there  are 
samddhs  of  Anpurna,  the  sister  of  Darbar-puri  and  of  his  wife.  No 
images  exist.  The  samddhs  are  all  circular,  standing  about  I feet  high 
above  a platform  and  some  (3  feet  in  circumference.  Numerous  other 
samddhs  stand  on  the  platform.  Five  smaller  dewals  stand  on  the  east 
and  south  of  the  larger  one  and  a temple  to  Sivaji  (iMahadeo)  is  situat- 
ed on  the  platform  to  the  south  of  it.  Two  fairs  are  held,  one  on  the 
phag^  the  day  after  the  Holi,  commemorating  the  day  of  Bashisth-puri^s 
demise;  the  other,  the  hhandara  on  the  7th  of  Sawan  badi  the  date  of 
Darbar-puri^s  death.  The  administration  is  carried  on  by  a mahant 
who  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  sect,  elected  by  the  other  'mahauts  and 
members  of  the  brotherhood.  No  Brahmans  are  employed.  A supervisor 
[kdjhdri]  looks  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  other  matters  not 
directly  under  the  management  of  the  sddhiis.  Another  man  is  in 
charge  of  the  stores  and  is  called  kothar.  But  it  is  the  pu/dri^s  duty  to* 
look  after  everything  that  appertains  to  the  dewal.  The  whole  of 
this  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  mahant  and  under  his  supervi- 
sion-external affairs  he  manages  with  the  consent  of  his  kdrbdri  and 
others  fitted  to  advise  him.  The  position  of  the  chief  mahant  is  that 
of  the  manager  of  a Hindu  joint  family.  As  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
sect  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  admit  disciples,  do  \vorship  at  the  phag 
and  on  Sawan  badi  sat  mi  and  perform  the  haw  an  on  Chet  sudt 
ashtami. 

The  ritual  is  as  follows  The  whole  of  the  dewal  and  the  platform 
is  washed  daily  at  4j  a.  m,  at  all  seasons.  The  samddhs  are  also  washed 
and  clothed.  At  8 o^clock  chandan  and  dhup  are  offered  to  all  the 
shrines  and  to  Mahiideo.  Bhog  is  offered  lirst  to  the  samddh  and  then 
the  is  declared  open  at  noon.  At  4 r.  u.  <////(/;  is  offered  to  all 

‘ But  the  same  account  also  says  that  Darbar-puri  obtained  a grant  of  villages  origi. 
ually  granted  to  Sftal-puri  of  Kaithal.  This  was  about  350  years  ago.  The  institution 
then  appears  to  have  been  originally  at  Kaithal. 
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the  samddhs*  Arti  begins  at  sunset,  bliog  is  offered  at  8 p.  m.  and  then 
the  doors  are  closed.  The  ceremonial  offering  of  ihanfj  at  the  nmddht 
is  in  vogue,  but  there  is  no  ceremonial  use  of  char  as  or  any  oth^r  in- 
toxicant in  the  sect.  In  Phagan  on  the  pliag  day  as  well  as  in  Sawan 
on  the  ?th  hadi  a special  bhog  is  offered  to  the  saniddks  which  consists  of 
fried  gram  and  rotra  (flour  and  sugar)  and  this  is  offered  as  prasad 
to  any  one  that  worships  the  samddhs.  A sacred  lamp  is  kept  lit  day 
and  night  throughout  the  year  A special  feature  at  Ramthali  is  that 
the  doors  of  the  langar  are  not  closed  against  any  budy,  equality  being 
the  guiding  rule,  the  mahant  and  men  of  the  highest  caste  taking  the 
same  food  as  the  lowest,  excepting  Chamars  and  sweepers  who  are  not 
allowed  to  ascend  the  platform  but  may  worship  from  the  ground. 
Offerings  are  not  accepted  from  a Dum,  Bharai,  Chuhra  or  Bids.  The 

shrines  at  Kaithal,  Agondh,  Baran,  Kheri  Ghulain  Ali,  h'ahuna  Chika, 

Mansa,  Kishangarh,  Khindepat,  Radhrana,  Masinghan  in  Patiala, 
Nabha  town,  Delhi  town  and  Chhota  Darieba  re  all  connected  with 
this  shrine. 

The  asthal  of  the  Bairagis  in  Trikhu  is  connected  with  the  Trikhu 
bathing  fair  founded  by  Bairagi  Sohlu  Rdm,  a great  devotee  : it  has 
been  in  existence  for  500  years.  It  contains  stone  images  of  Krishna, 
Radhika  and  Bal  Deo,  I J spans  high  and  all  set  on  a small  square. 
Below  them  stand  brass  idols  of  Radhika  and  Krishna,  each  1 span  high. 
There  are  also  4 brass  images  of  l^ala  Ji,  each  a span  high,  just  before 
which  are  seated  6 brass  idols  of  Gopal  Ji.  A few  stone  idols  of  Salig 

Ram  also  stand  in  front  of  them.  The  Bairagi  in  charge  is  by  caste 

Ni/awat  and  hy  got  an  tlchat.  A bhog  of  milk  or  sweetmeat  is  offered 
morning  and  evening,  but  the  sacied  lamp  is  lit  only  in  the  evening. 
Arti  is  performed  morning  and  evening  when  all  the  images  are  washed 
and  dried.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings  of  different  Hindu 
castes.  Connected  with  this  are  the  shrines  in  Daher,  Lotha,  Rehr, 
Brahman majra,  Alupur,  Tara,  Lobari,  Gangtha  and  Mondhlawd  in 
Rohtak  and  Hat  in  Jmd,  These  are  all  governed  by  the  mahant  whose 
disciples  are  appointed  to  each  temple.  He  goes  on  tour  and  examines 
all  the  accounts  of  income  At  the  election  of  a new  mahant  a free 
distribution  of  food  or  bhanddr  is  celebrated. 

The  Trikhu  Tirath  at  Pdnipat  is  visited  on  the  somt^-amdwasy 
a bathing  fair,  to  which  great  religious  importance  attaches.  Trikhu 
means  ‘three-sided,^  but  its  other  meaning  is  ‘to  wash  away  the  sins 
of  all  those  who  bathe  in  the  tank.^  The  Tirath  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Mahabharata.  West  of  it  is  the  temple  of  Jakash  uhich  is  very 
old.  It  contains  the  images  of  Jakhash  and  his  spouse  Jakhashni. 

At  the  mandir  of  Tirath  Paralsar  in  Balopura  fair  is  held  every  year 
on  the  iJcddshu  In  the  desert,  where  this  temple  now  stands,  Palsra 
Rishi  used  to  meditate.  After  his  death  the  place  was  depopulated,  but 
the  pond  dug  by  him  was  frequented  by  the  people.  The  temple  has 
only  been  in  existence  for  30  years.  In  the  precincts  of  the  main  build- 
ing are  3 smaller  man  dir s and  a tank.  The  image  of  Shiva  is  of  stone, 
one  span  high.  Of  those  of  Rama  and  Sita,  Salig  Ram,  Gopal,  Durga 
and  Hanum^n,  the  first  five  are  of  metal  and  each  is  a cubit  high.  The 
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last  named  is  of  clay.  The  administration  is  carried  on  by  a Gosain,  by 
caste  a Bhin^am  and  got  Atras.  The  use  of  charasis  ceremonial.  Bhog 
is  offered  and  then  distributed  among*  those  present.  Sacred  fire  is  kept 
burning  but  a lamp  lit  only  in  the  evening.  No  distinction  is  made  in 
the  offerings  of  different  Hindu  castes.  Connected  with  this  are  the 
dehras  of  the  Gosafns  at  Hardwar  and  Karnal. 

The  mandir  of  Jugal  Kishorjn  Guli  is  old  having  been  in  existence 
for  400  years.  It  contains  145  metal  images  of  Radha,  Krishn  and 
Sallg  Ram,  each  1 i feet  high.  Its  administration  vests  in  a Bairigi 
pujtirii  a Vaishnava,  bv  got  Achtar.  The  use  of  charas  is  ceremonial. 

Bhog  is  offered  and  tten  distributed  among  all  those  present.  The 
sacred  lamp  is  lit  in  the  evening.  Connected  with  this  are  the  shrines 
in  Sari,  Purana,  Karnal,  Japruli,  Gaiigu,  Nismali  and  in  Tabirfi. 

The  Katas  fountain  is  a Tiiath.  Of  the  temple  built  round  it  the 
oldest  is  the  one  called  Ilaghunatli  ji  ka  ^landar.  Here  the  Katas  Raj 
fair  is  held  on  Ist  Baisakh,  and  the  neiohbouring  villagers  bathe  on  the 
somawafi  amdwasya  and  at  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  Katas  is  derived 
from  katakh,  ‘ an  eye  \ because  at  the  creation  water  fell  from  the  eye  of 
Shiva  at  this  spot  and  formed  the  spring.  When  the  Pandus  reached  it 
all  but  Tudhishtara  drank  its  water  and  became  senseless,  but  he  sprinkl- 
ed some  of  the  water  on  them  and  restored  their  senses.  Hence  it  is 
also  called  A markund.  On  the  north-west  the  water  is  very  deep  and 
is  believed  to  be  fathomless,  so  KatAs  is  also  called  Dbarti  ka  netri  or 
^the  eye  of  earth.’  Stone  images  of  Ram  Chandar,  Lak^hman,  Sita  and 
Hanumnn  stand  in  the  Ragbunath  mandar.  They  are  5 ft  high. 

The  temple  is  in  charge  of  Bairagis  who  recite  Raghunath's  mantra 
Other  temples  have  been  built  by  Rajas  and  private  persons  and 
shivdlas  are  attached  to  them  The are  Brahmans 

The  peak  in  Jbelum  called  Tilla  is  *25  miles  south-west  of  the  town  Tilla 
of  that  name.  Guru  GorakhnBh  settled  at  'Filla  in  the  Tntaifug  Jogia 
after  Ramchandar  and  adopted  Bal  Nath  ns  his  d'sciple  Bal  Nath 
underwent  penance  on  Tilla  hence  it  was  called  Bal  Ndtli's  Tilla  after 
him.  Raja  Bhartari,  a d;sciple  of  Guru  Gorakhnath,  also  learnt  to 
practise  penance  from  Pal  Nath  at  Tilla  and  a ci:ve  at  Tilla  is  named 
after  liim  to  this  day.  It  Is  said  that  ow’ing  to  a dis]'ute  between  the 
Raja  and  his  fellow  disciples  he  cut  off  part  of  Tilla  and  carried  it  to 
Jliang  where  it  lonns  the  Kirana  hill.  Tilla  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Jogis  and  from  a remote  period  all  the  other  places  of  the  Jogis  in  the 
Punjab  have  been  under  it.  Ihe  ancient  mandirs  n this  bill  were  all 
destroyed  during  the  INlnhaminadan  inroads,  and  the  existing  temples 
were  all  built  in  the  reign  of  RajA  Man.  A fair  is  held  here  on  the 
shivratri,  but  as  the  road  is  a difficult  one  and  the  water  bad,  peo'-'lc  do 
not  attend  it  in  great  nuinliers.  Most  of  the  Jogis  visit  the  place  on  a 
sJnvratri  in  order  to  see  the  cave,  and  lavmen  go  too  there.  Food  is 
supplied  by  the  gaddtunshtH  but  some  ) eople  use  tbeir  own.  A lamp 
has  been  keid  binning  in  one  >4  the  temples  for  a very  long  time.  It 
consumes  a Sfr  of  oil  in  24  boms,  dogis  chant  a mantra  when  tbev  go 
to  sec  it,  but  this  wunira  is  net  disclosed  to  any  one  but  a Jogi.  It  is 
transmitted  by  one  Jogi  to  another. 

Kohat  town  possesses  a thdn  .logi^n  which  is  visited  by  Hindus 
from  Koha^  and  TiiAh.  Its  ptrs  dress  in  led  and  have  their  ears  torn. 
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Near  Bawanna  are  the  shrineB  of  Barn^th  and  Lafhi  Ram.  At  the 
former  Hindus  assemble  to  bathe  at  the  Baisakhi  instead  of  j^oin^  to 
Khushhdlgarh.  At  the  latter  gatlierings  take  ])1  ce  several  times  a year. 

The  mandirs  of  Nagai  Jiand  Gopal  Nath  Ji  in  tahsil  D»Ta  Ismail 
Khdn  were  founded  nearly  500  years  ago,  by  Agu  M Brahman.  After 
his  death  his  son  went  to  Sindh  where  he  became  the  disciple  of  a Gosain 
and  acquired  power  to  work  miracles.  On  his  return  home  he  brought 
with  him  an  image  of  v'^ri  Gopal  Nath  which  he  enshi  ined  in  tlic  temple 
in  S.  1600.  The  temples  were  once  waslu'd  away  bv  the  Indus,  but  the 
images  were  afterwards  recovered  and  enshrined  in  iumv  tein|)‘es  in  the 
town.  One  of  the  temples  contains  a brass  imago  of  N.ogar  Jf,  1 foot 
high,  seated  on  a throne.  The  other  tem]de  c(intains  a similar  image  of 
Gopi  Nath.  Nagar  Ji^s  temple  is  managed  by  Go.-iins  and  Gopi 
Nath^s  by  a ])er6on  employed  by  them.  A Brahman  is  employed  in 
each  temple  to  perfoim  worship  etc.  l^Jiog  of  sweetmcit,  fruits  and 
milk  with  sugar  is  offered  thrice  a day.  A saored  lamp  or  jof  is  only 
kept  burning  in  the  mandir  of  Nagar  Ji.  Twelve  7n:n\<Urf(  and  shivalas 
are  connected  with  these. 

The  thela  or  wallet  of  Kewal  lldw. — Kewa^  Rdm  left  Ih*ra  Ghazi 
Khan  for  Dera  Ismail  to  Ijecome  a devotee  0 hero  he  dw<dt  in  a 
secluded  comer  of  Gopi  NatlBs  and  sju’cad  <n,t  his  u allot  on 

which  he  sat  absorbed  in  meditation.  This  thela  'w.illot  j !);««  b.  en 
worshiped  for  400  years.  Hindus  have  their  < hildrciiT  hair  cut  here 
and  make  offerings  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  The  choln  is  also  ]!eiformed 
here.  The  Brahman  officiating  at  the  temple  tako'^  all  th-*  offerings  ex- 
cept the  sugar  which  is  first  offered  to  the  wallet  and  tlu'ii  thrown 
amongst  the  gathering  to  he  carrie<l  awav.  Tin*  sugar  thu'  taken  is 
considered  sacred.  The  place  is  visited  on  the  Baisakhi,  in  Chet  and  in 
Bhadon, 

SAIVA  CULTS  IN  THE  HILLS. 

The  cult  of  Shieigul  or  Shrigul  in  Sirmur. 

Siva  is  not  extensively  worshipped  under  that  name  in  the 
Punjab  Himalayas,  but  two  cults,  those  of  Sbirigul  and  !Mabasu, 
appear  to  be  derivatives  of  Saivism,  That  of  Sbirignl  is  especially 
interesting  and  is  described  belo^v.  The  home  of  this  god  is  on  tlie 
Chaur*  (Chur)  Peak  which  is  visible  from  Simla.  But  be  is  worshipped 
chiefly  in  Sirmur,  from  which  State  comes  the  following  account  of  his 
myth,  temples  and  cult : — 

Shirigul  (or  Sargul,^  fancifully  derived  from  sard  cold)  has  special 
power  over  cold,  and,  according  to  one  account,  is  propitiated  by  a fail’  in 
order  to  avert  cold  and  jaundice.  In  seme  dim  way  this  attribute  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  following  version  of  the  Shirigul  legend  : — 
Shirigul^s  expeditions  to  Delhi  were  made  in  quest  of  the  colossal 
vessels  of  brass  which  the  Muhammadans  bad  taken  away.  On  bis  return 
his  mother^s  sister-in-law  brought  him  (porridge)  to  eat,  and,  as  he 
had  no  water,  it  gushed  out  near  a field  at  Shaya,  a village  in  the  Karli 

^ See  article  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India, 

® The  name  is  probably  a corruption  of  Sri  Gum,. 
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ildqa.  Having  washed  he  was  about  to  eat  the  sattu  when  suddenly 
he  saw  some  insects  in  it  and  at  once  reliised  to  eat  it.  After  rescuing 
his  kinsmen  from  the  snake  he  went  again  to  Delhi  and  attacked  the 
Turks  single-handed,  killing  great  numbers  of  them,  but  suddenly  seeing 
a stone  tied  to  a Oor^  or  banyan  tree,  he  knew  that  it  had  been  sent  by 
the  wife  of  his  servant  {bkurjj  by  name  Churu,  as  a signal  of  distress. 
Shirignl  at  once  returned  and  found  tiiat  all  the  members  of  Churu‘'8 
family,  except  his  wife,  had  been  transformed  into  one  body  by  the 
serpents,  and  even  to  this  day  any  branched  stone  is  sup^^sed  to  be 
(Jhuru's  family  and  is  much  venerated. 

The  following  is  another  legend  which  is  current  regardino*  the 
origin  of  the  cult:  — Oiie  lihakaru,  a Itijput,  of  Shaya,  had  no  olfsprin"*, 
and  desiring  a son  he  jouiMeyed  to  Kasnmir  where  dwelt  Painin  a 
paiKlUy  whose  house  he  visited  in  order  to  consult  him.  The  pun(iU*8 
wife,  however,  told  iinakaru  that  he  was  sleeping,  and  that  he  used  to 
remain  asleep  for  six  months  at  a stretch. 

lihakaru  was  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  consult  the  pandit 
but  being  himself  endowed  with  spiritual  power,  he  created  a 
cat  which  scratched  the  pamUt  and  awoke  him.  Learning  that 
lihakarii  had  thus  ha  I power  to  disturb  his  sleep,  the  pandit  ad- 
mitted him  and  told  him  ho  was  childless,  because  he  had  com- 
mitted Jirairm-hatia,  or  ilrahman-murder,  and  that  he  should  in 
atonement  marry  a ilrahman  girl,  by  whom  he  would  become  the  father 
of  an  incarnation,  lihakaru  accordingly  niarrieil  a llhut  girl  of  iiigh 
degree  and  to  her  were  born  two  sons,  iShirigul  and  (Jhandesar,  both 
the  parents  dying  soon  after  their  birth.  L'he  hoys  then  went  to  their 
maternal  undoes  house  and  Shirigul  was  employed  in  grazing  his  sheep, 
while  Ohaiidesar  tended  the  eows.  Hut  one  day  their  uncle's  wife  in 
malice  mixed  Hies  and  spiders  with  Shirigul's  sattu  or  porridge,  and 
when  he  discovered  this,  Shirigul  threw  away  the  food  and  tied  to  the 
forest,  whereupon  the  salt  a turned  into  a swarm  of  wasps  which 
attacked  and  killed  the  uncle's  wife.  Shirigul  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  Chur  Dhiir,  whence  one  day  he  saw  Delhi,  and,  being  seized  with 
a desire  to  visit  it,  he  left  Ohurii,  a ilhor*  Kanet  by  caste,  in  charge  of 
his  dwelling,  collected  a number  of  gifts  and  set  out  for  the  city. 
Idaltmg*  near  Jhii  ftaiii-ka,  the  lake  of  Lainka  , his  tollowers  were 
attacked  by  a tiger  which  he  overcame,  but  spared  on  condition  that 
it  should  not  again  attack  men.  Again,  at  Ixdlar  in  the  Kiiirda  Diin, 
he  subdued  a dragon  which  he  spared  on  the  same  terms,  xteachiini* 
Delhi  he  went  to  a trader's  shop  who  weighed  the  gifts  he  had  broui»-ht, 
but  by  his  magic  powers  made  their  weight  appear  only  just  equal  to 
the  pasang  or  difference  between  the  scales,  out  iMiirigul  in  return  sold 
him  a skein  of  silk  wiiich  he  miraculously  made  to  outweigh  all  that 
the  trader  possessed.  The  trader  hastened  to  the  .Mugnal  emperor  for 
redress  and  Shirigul  was  arrested  while  cooking'  his  food  on  his  feet, 
because  in  digging  out  a chuUt  he  had  found  a bone  in  the  soil.  In  the 
struggle  to  arrest  Shirigul  his  cooking  vessel  was  overturned  and  the 
food  flowed  out  in  a burning  torrent  which  destroyed  half  the  city, 

^Probably  *8Drvaut,*  u moaut,  and,  if  so,  wo  should  i«ad  '*  Chuni,  tho  bhtir  % 
Kouet  by  otmte,**  ' ' * 
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Eventually  Shirigul  was  taken  before  the  emperor  who  cast  him  into 
prison,  but  Shirigul  could  not  he  fettered,  so  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
defile  him,  had  a cow  killed  and  pinioned  him  with  the  thong  of  its  hid'*. 
Upon  this  Shirigul  wrote  a letter  to  Uiiga,  Fir  of  the  Ihigar  in  Hikandr 
and  sent  it  to  him  by  a crow.  The  Fir  advanced  with  his  army,  defeated 
the  emperor,  and  released  Shirigul,  whose  bonds  he  severed  with  his 
teeth.  Shirigul  then  returned  to  the  Chur  Feak. 

During  his  absence  the  demon  Asur  Danun  had  attai-ked  Churu, 
completely  defeating  him  and  taking  possession  of  half  the  peak. 
Shirigul  thereupon  cursed  Churu  who  was  turned  into  a stone  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  spot,  and  assailed  Asur  Danun,  but  without  siK'e<*ss,  so  he 
appealed  to  ludra,  who  sent  lightning  to  his  aid  and  expelled  Abur 
Danun  from  the  Chur.  The  demon  in  his  flight  struck  his  head  against 
a hill  in  Jubbal,  and  went  right  through  it;  the  U1  cave  still  exists  to 
testify  to  this.  Thence  he  passed  through  the  Sainj  Nadi  and  across 
the  Dharla  into  the  Tons  river,  by  which  he  reached  the  Mcean.  The 
Dharla  ravine  still  remains  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  legend.^ 

Another  account  says  nothing  of  Shirigu/s  visit  to  Delhi,  but  makes 
Bhakaru  the  liana  of  Shayd.  it  further  says  that  ^Shirigul  became  a 
hJiagat  or  devotee,  who  left  his  home  to  live  on  the  Chur  Feak  upon 
which  Siva  dwelt.  Gaining  greater  spiritual  power  from  Siva,  Shirigul 
caused  all  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  to  be  alllieted  with  worms 
while  he  himself  assumed  the  form  of  a Bhat  and  wandered  from  village 
to  village,  proclaiming  that  if  the  boys^  parents  built  him  a temple  on 
the  Dhar  he  would  cure  them  all.  The  temple  was  built  on  the  Chur 
Peak  and  Shirigul  began  to  be  considered  a separate  deity. 

The  temple  of  Shirigul  at  Chuiidhar  is  sc^uare  and  laets 
east.  It  has  but  one  storey,  nine  feet  in  height,  with  a verandah, 
and  its  roof  consists  of  a gable,  the  topmost  beam  [k/iinicar)  of 
which  is  adorned  with  brass  vessels  [anda)  fixed  to  it  by  pegs.  Out- 
side the  temple  is  hung  a necklace  [maid)  of  small  pieces  of  wood 
[kharori).  There  is  only  one  door,  on  which  figures  etc.  have  been 
carved.  Inside  this  temple  is  another  smaller  temple  also  of  deodar^ 
shaped  like  a dome,  and  in  this  is  kept  the  ling  w^hich  is  six  inches  high 
and  four  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  made  of  stone  and  is  jfiaced  in 
a jalahri  or  vessel  of  water,  which,  too,  is  of  stone.  No  clothes  or 
ornaments  are  placed  on  the  ling* 

^ An  instance  of  the  countless  legends  which  explain  natural  features  by  tales  of  bird's 
prowess,  or  attribute  them  to  his  emanations.  Below  is  one  attributed  to  fchirigul  himself. 
The  Sikan  ka  Pani  legend  says  that  in  the  old  times  an  inhabitant  of  Jhojar  vihage  went 
to  Shirigul  at  the  Chhr  Peak  and  asked  the  deotd  to  give  him  a canal  m his  village.  ^ He 
stayed  three  days  at  the  peak  and  did  not  eat  or  drink  anything.  Shirigul  appeared  in  a 
monk^s  garb  and  gays  him  a tumhd  full  of  water,  whicn  the  ged  covered  with  a leaf  telling 
the  man  not  to  open  it  on  his  way  home,  but  at  ths  place  where  he  wanted  the  canal  to  run. 
On  reaching  Sikan  the  man  opened  the  tumhd  and  found  in  it  a snake  which  sprang  out 
and  ran  away.  Water  flowed  behind  the  snake,  and  a small  canal  still  flows  in  Sikan  and 
waters  several  villages.  Being  thus  disappointed,  the  man  again  went  to  the  Chur  and  the 
god  again  gave  him  a telling  him  to  throw  the  water  and  say,  JSiche  Jhojar, 

Upar  ‘Jhojar  village  below  and  a waterfall  above  it,^  and  he  should  have  plenty 

of  water.  But  the  man  again  forgot  and  said  Upar  Jhojar^  JSHche  t/^ayaZ— Jhojar  above 
and  the  waterfall  below.’  This  mistake  caused  the  water  to  flow  below  the  village  and  that 
only  in  a small  quantity. 
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A worshipper  brings  with  him  his  own  Bhat,  who  acts  as  pmidri. 
The  Bhat  must  not  eat  until  he  has  performed  the  worship  and  made 
the  offerings.  He  first  bathes  in  the  adjacent  spring,  puts  on  clean 
clothes  and  lights  a lamp,  burning  g/it,  not  oil,  before  the  idol.  Then 
he  takes  a brass  lota  of  fresh  water,  and  sprinkles  it  over  the  idol  and 
the  floor  of  the  temple  with  a branch  of  the  chihhon  or  clihdnhar  shrub. 
He  next  fills  a spoon  with  fire,  ghiy  and  the  leaves  of  the  katUarchdl 
and  Idkesn  odoriferous  plants  found  on  the  Dhar,  and  burns  them 
before  the  idol,  holding  the  spoon  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  rings  a 
bell  with  his  left,  and  repeats  the  names  of  tirafhs  and  avatars  only. 

After  this  office  he  blows  a conch,  terminating  it  with  a pros- 

tration to  the  idol.  It  may  be  performed  at  any  time.  The  Jdfrt 
or  worshipper  now  bathes,  puts  on  clean  clothes,  and  prostrates  him- 
self before  the  idol.  After  this  he  may  make  the  offerings  \Hiich 

consist  of  a of  gold  or  silver,  money,  g/it  (but  not  more  than 

two  c/ikildk^)j  a pico  or  two,  small  vessels,  andas  of  i)e\vter  or  copper, 
which  are  hung  on  the  temple,  and  a he-g^oat.  The  benefits  sought 
are  secular,  not  spiritual,  and  the  worship  is  expected  to  ward  off 
evil. 

Jd(ja  or  uninterrupted  worship  for  a whole  night  can  only  be  per- 
formed at  the  temple,  as  the  ling  must  not  be  removed  from  it.  A lamp 
in  which  glii,  not  oil,  is  burnt,  is  placed  all  night  before  the  < and 
in  the  course  of  the  night  three  offices  are  performed,  one  at  evening, 
another  at  midnight,  and  the  third  at  morn.  At  this  last  the  pnjdn 
feeds  the  god ; water  is  poured  over  the  back  of  a he-goat,  and  if  the 
aiiiiiial  shivers,  it  is  believed  that  the  god  lias  accepted  the  offering  and 
the  goat  is  killed.  The  head  is  offered  to  the  god  and  taken  by  the 
pitjdri  on  his  behalf,  the  remainder  being  cooked  and  eaten.  Or  the 
goat  is  not  killed  but  let  loose,  and  it  then  becomes  the  property  of  the 
Dewa.*-^ 

Another  account  says  the  two  men,  a pujdri  and  a Dewa,  accom- 
pany the  worshipper,  the  former  receiving  the  goat^s  head,  and  the 
latter  the  other  offerings.  ^ 

Other  temples  to  Shirigul. 

1. — At  Mdiiah 

Shirigul  has  also  a temple  at  Miinal,  which  was  built  by  Ulga 
and  Jojra,  H^was,  as  the  following  legend  tells  ; — 


In  order  to  enhance  his  sanctity  KShirigid  made  an  effigy. 


This  he 


^ Ratli  ia  a weight  equal  to  eight  grains  of  rice  or  of  a grain  v^ag.  weight). 

The  Dewiis  are  a class  of  Kauots  or  Bha^s,  hold  to  ho  peculiarly  the  men  of  the 

god. 

^ The  pujdri  Idudlos  tiro  on  a stone  and  odhrs  incouso,  uiudu  of  ghi,  pdji  and 
kutarchdr  leaves,  while  ho  recites  the  following  numtra ; — Ao  aur  wanaspaio  puuarwar 
biri6  inakhto,  ISarb  such,  soji  . . . . harohhak  bha  naug,  noun,  nam,  gaua  s.'iguain.  ch.arc 
lioli,  narsaugniTU,  name  naiiii  jnuto,  uiashud,  jiya  bliamou,  naudar  non,  odarka-s  laai  g-j\brc, 
luori  iiiasiu,  niiya  Siigaui,  bliagain,  jismar,  jisanbar,  bhdsho  janiandwar,  nibat  Inir,  parbiim, 
j)archauun,  hasht  phard,  parbarsiii,  korshanti,  sluiuiau  shauti,  nosh  kdli,  dooua  shauti, 
uhuratan',  patri  jharf,  karu  dabble,  sargal  dootu  ki  kiiru  dabble,  Bijal.  Ihjai  ki  karvi 
<lal)ble  chur,  wa  mm  wa  Diligadh  kiiru  dabble.  Char  bhai  Mahiishd,  karu  dabble,  Canga, 
Hardwiir,  Badi’i  Kidiir  karu  dabble,  piitri  jhari. 
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placed  with  some  lamps  in  a basin  which  he  floated  on  the  Jalal  stream 
in  Bhadon.  The  basin  reached  Shakohal  villag'e  in  Pachlnd  tahsil, 
and  there  a Rajput  of  the  Sapala  (=  sap^la  or  snake  ciiarmer)  family  of 
Chanalag  saw  it.  Struck  with  amazement,  he  cliallcn'^c  l it  to  float 
on  if  a demon,  but  if  a deity  to  come  to  the  bank.  The  basin  came  to 
the  bank  where  he  was  standing*,  and  the  Raj  put  took  it  to  his  home. 
Some  days  later  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  iina^e  was  that  of 
Shirigul,  that  it  would  never  be  revered  by  the  Rajputs  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  mode  of  worship,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  to  Bakhuta 
where  it  was  duly  worshipped,  and  hence  a Dewa,  Bidan  by  name, 
stole  it  and  brought  it  to  Manal. 

A fair  is  held  on  the  Hariali,^  and  another  on  any  three  days  of 
Sawan  at  Gelyon,  a small  plateau  in  the  lands  of  Nahra,  at  a kSi 
from  Manal.  Men  and  women  here  dance  the  qi,  a hill  dance,  and 
people  exchange  mora  (wheat  parched  or  boiled),  maize,  rice  &c. 

The  temple  at  Manal  is  square,  21  cubits  high,  with  three  storeys, 
each  provided  with  a stair  to  give  access  to  th  * one  above  it.  The 
property  of  the  god  is  kept  in  the  middle  storey.  Outside  the  door  there 
is  a wooden  verandah,  on  which  ligures  are  carved  and  which  is  fur- 
nished with  fringes  of  wooden  pegs,  anda'i  are  also  fixed  on  to  it.  The 
hio*hest  storey  contains  the  idol,  and  has  the  /chin war  or  gable  like  the 
Chur  temple.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  stained  with  guru.  The 
temple  faces  south-west. 

The  temple  contains  12  images  of  Shirigul,  all  placed  on  wooden 
shelves  (gamhctr)  in  the  wall,  and  the  principal  of  these  is  the  idol  brought 
by  Bidan.  Tiiis  is  made  of  (bell-metal),  and  is  five  fingers 

hit^h  by  two  fingers  broad  with  a human  face.  It  is  clothed  in  tamru 
or  silk  cloth,  with  a piece  of  broad-cloth,  studded  with  100  rupees  and 
11  gold  mohars  round  its  neck.  The  remaining  11  images  are  of 
brass,  and  are  of  two  classes,  four  of  them  being  a span  in  height  and 
9 fino’ers  wide,  with  a piece  of  masru  round  the  neck  : the  other  seven 
are  10  fingers  high  and  7 broad.  The  images  are  thus  arranged  ; — 

3,  3,  3,  3 2,  2,  1 2,  2 3,  3,  3, 

the  original  image  being  in  a silver  chxaJci  (throne),  with  a small 
umbrella  over  it. 

Deona  and  BandaU 

The  temples  at  Deona  (Dabona)  and  Bandal  are  similar  to  the  one 
at  Manal.  Each  has  a hhanddr  or  store-room,  in  charge  of  a bhanddri 
or  store-keep  w.  'rhese  bhindirs  rich,  and  fro  n them  the 
hdjgU,  and  bfianddru  are  paid,  and  pilgrims  and  sddJids  are  fed.  The 
Dewas  also  are  maintained  from  the  bhanddrs. 

The  second  class  images  of  the  Manal  and  Deona  temples  can  be 
taken  home  by  a worshipper  for  the  performance  of  a jdgd,  as  can  the 

» Hariali  is  the  last  day  of  Hap,  and  the  Sankrant  of  .Sawan,  and  derives  its  name 
fsomhdrd,  ‘green.* 

* Z.#.  eight  meteiU. 
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first  class  image  from  that  of  Bandal.  The  image  is  conveyed  in  a 
copper  coffer  borne  by  a bare-footed  pujdri  on  his  back,  and  followed 
by  10  or  12  Dewas,  of  whom  one  waves  a chauri  over  the  coffer.  The 
procession  is  accompanied  by  musicians  and  two  flags  of  the  god. 

On  arrival  at  the  worshipper’s  house,  the  place  where  the  image 
is  to  be  placed  is  purified,  being  sprinkled  with  Ganges  water.  The 
image  is  removed  from  the  coffer  inside  the  house  and  placed  on  a heap 
of  wheat  or  mandwa.  The  arrival  should  be  limed  for  the  evening  The 
jdgd  ritual  is  that  already  described  Next  day  the  god  is  fed  and 
taken  back  to  his  temple.  The  worshipper  has  to  pay  to  the  pnjdri  and 
hdjgi  each  Re.  1,  to  the  lhanddri  annas  4,  and  to  the  Dewd  Rs.  2 
or  Rs.  3. 


3. — At  Jdmnd, 

There  is  also  a temple  of  Shirigul  and  Jamnd  in  Bhoj  Mast.  Here 
the  god  is  worshipped  twice  daily,  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The 
pujdrii^  a Bhat,  who,  with  the  receives  the  offerings  When  a 

he-goat  is  offered,  the  takes  the  head,  the  Ldjgi  a thigh,  while 

the  rest  is  taken  by  the  jdiri  himself.  The  temple  is  like  an  ordinary 
hill-house,  having  two  storeys,  in  the  upper  of  which  the  god  lives. 
The  door  of  the  upper  storey  faces  west  and  that  of  the  lower  eastward. 
There  is  also  a courtyard,  15  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  on  this  side. 
The  forefathers  of  the  people  in  Jamna,  Pobhar,  Kandon,  Chawag  and 
Thana  villages  brought  a stone  from  Chur  ’.diar  and  built  this 
temple  as  a ])rotection  against  disease.  It  contains  an  image  which 
was  obtained  from  Junga,  and  is  furnished  with  a palanquin,  canopy, 
singlidsan  or  throne  and  an  (unraJi  or  vessel  used  for  water  in  the  ritual. 
The  Bisu  fair  is  held  here  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  Baisdkh,  and 
both  sexes  attend.  It  is  celebrated  by  songs,  dancing,  and  the  tJioda 
or  mock  combat  with  bows  and  arrows. 

4. — In  the  Vdontd  TahsU. 

Shirigul  has  no  special  mandnr  in  Paonta  Tahsil,  but  he  luis  several 
small  mnndars  in  villages.  These  contain  images  of  stone  or  a mixture 
of  lead  or  copper.  He  is  w orshipped  to  the  sound  of  conches  and  drums  ; 
leaves,  flowers  and  water  being  also  offered  daily,  with  the  following 
mantra : — 

Namon  dd  ala,  namon  brahm  bald. 

Namon  ad  Ndthi,  nam6n  shankha  chakra 
Gadd  pa  dam  dhdri. 

Nam6n  machh  kachh  bardh  aw'atdri 
Nam6n  Ndhar  Singh  kiu’b  Id  dhari. 

Nam6n  asht  ashtengi,  naindii  chhait  kdri 
Nam6n  Sri  Suraj  deota,  namon  namskdrd. 

‘ I salute  thee  who  wert  in  the  beginning,  wdio  art  great  and  supreme 
Byahma,  who  wert  Lord  of  all  that  was  in  the  .beginning,  who  boldest 
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the  concli,  mace^  quoit  and  lotus  (in  thy  four  hands),  who  revealest 
thyself  in  the  forms  of  a fish,  a tortoise,  a bear,  and  a man-lion,  who 
hast  eight  forms  and  who  art  beneficient.  I also  salute  thee,  O Sun  ! 
thou  art  worthy  of  adoration/ 

5, — At  Naoni, 

There  is  another  temple  of  Shirigul  at  Naoni  village  in  the  tahsil 
of  Nahan.  A fair  is  held  here  on  the  day  of  Hariali  or  first  of  Sawan. 
He-goats,  lialwa  or  gU  are  offered.  The  people  dread  him  greatly. 

Q.—Af  Sangldhan, 

There  is  also  a deotlali  or  "place  of  the  god/  Shirigul,  at  Sangla- 
han.  The  is  a Brahman  and  the  mode  o£  worship  and  offer- 

ings are  similar  to  those  at  Jawala  MukhBs  temple.  Goats  are,  how- 
ever, not  sacrificed  here,  only  lialwa  being  offered.  The  fair  is  held 
on  the  Gyas  day,  the  Katik  mcli  tkddsM  of  the  lunar  year,  and  the  30th  of 
Katik  in  the  solar  year.  Only  men  and  old  women,  not  young  girls, 
attend  this  fair. 

In  Jaitak  also  there  is  a temple  of  this  god. 

The  Story  of  Sri  Gul  Deota  of  Churi  Dhar  in  Juhhal. 

In  the  Jubbal  State,  which  lies  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Chaur 
Peak,  a variant  of  the  Shirigul  legend  is  current.  This  variant  is  of 
special  interest,  and  it  appears  worth  recording  in  full  : — 

In  the  Dwapar  Yuga  Krishna  manifested  himself,  and,  after  killing 
the  rdkAiasds,  disappeared.  Some  of  them,  however,  begged  for  pardon, 
and  so  Krishna  forgave  them  and  bade  them  dwell  in  the  northern  hills, 
without  molesting  god  or  man.  This  order  they  all  obeyed,  except  one 
who  dwelt  at  Chawkhat,  some  seven  miles  north  of  Chun*  Dhir.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  age,  the  Kali  Yuga,  he  harassed  both  men  and 
cattle,  while  another  demon,  Neshira,  also  plundered  the  subjects  of 
Bhokru,!  chief  of  Shadga,  in  the  State  of  Sirmur.  The  former  asur 
also  raided  the  States  of  Jubbal,  Taroch,  Balsan,  Theog,  Ghond  etc. 
The  people  of  these  places  invoked  divine  protection,  while  Bhokru  him- 
self was  compelled  to  flee  to  Kashmir,  and  being  without  heirs,  he  made 
over  his  kingdom  to  his  minister  D6vi  Barn.^  For  twelve^  years  Bhokru 
hnd  his  que^n  devoted  themselves  to  religious  meditation,  and  then, 
directed  by  a celestial  voice,  they  returned  home  and  performed  the 
aswameflJia,  or  great  horse  sacjiiice  The  voice  also  promised  Bhokru 
two  sons  who  should  extirpate  the  demons,  the  elder  becoming  as  mighty 
as  Siva  and  the  younger  like  Chand^shwar  and  saving  all  men  from 
sufferino*.  Ten  months  after  their  return,  Bhokru's  queen  gave  birth  to 
a son,  who  was  named  Sri  Gul.  Two  years  later  Chand^shwar2  was 

1 The  Bhalcru  of  the  Sirmur  version.  Shadga  and  Shiy a would  appear  to  be  ou" 
and  the  same  place. 

2 The  Chaudesar  of  the  Sirmur  variant. 
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born.  When  the  boys  were  aged  12  and  respectively,  the  Eaja  re- 
solved to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  pilgrimage  and  went  to  Hard- 
war.  On  his  way  back  he  fell  sick  and  died,  his  queen  succumbino*  to 
her  grief,  at  his  loss,  three  days  later.  Sri  Gul  proceeded  to  Hardwar 
to  perform  his  father^s  funeral  rites,  and  crossed  the  Churi  Dhar,  the 
lofty  ranges  of  which  made  a great  impression  on  his  mind,  so  much  so 
that  he  resolved  to  make  over  his  kingdom  to  his  younger  brother  and 
take  ip  his  abode  on  the  peak.  On  his  return  journey  he  found  a man 
worshipping  on  the  hill,  and  learnt  from  him  that  Siva,  whose  dwelling 

it  was,  had  directed  him  to  do  so.  Hearing  this,  Sri  Gul  begged  Chuhru 

for  this  was  the  name  of  Siva^s  devotee  — to  wait  his  return,  as  he  too  in- 
tended to  live  there.  He  then  went  to  Shadga  and  would  have  made 
his  kingdom  to  Chand6shwar,  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  his  minister 
who  advised  him  to  only  give  his  brother  Nahula  village,  i,e.  only  a 
part  of  his  kingdom  and  not  the.  whole,  because  if  he  did  so,  his  subjects 
would  certainly  revolt.  To  this  Sri  Gul  assented,  making  Ddvi  Rdm 
regent  of  Shadga  during  his  own  absence. 

Sri  Gul  then  set  out  for  Delhi,  where  he  arrived  and  put  up  at  a 
Bhdbra^s  shop.  The  city  was  then  under  Muhammadan  rule,  and  once 
when  Sri  Gul  went  to  bathe  in  the  J amna,  a butcher  passed  by  driving  a 
cow  to  slaughter.  Sri  Gul  remonstrated  with  the  man  but  in  vain,  and  so 
he  cut  him  in  two.  The  emperor  sent  to  arrest  him,  but  Sri  Gul  killed  all 
the  soldiers  sent  to.take  him,  and  at  length  the  emperor  himself  went  to 
see  a man  of  such  daring.  When  the  emperor  saw  him  he  kissed  his 
feet,  promised  never  again  to  kill  a cow  in  the  presence  of  a Hindu.  So 
Sri  Gul  forgave  him.  He  was  about  to  return  to  the  shop  when  he 
heard  from  Chuhru  that  a demon  was  about  to  pollute  the  Chui*  Peak, 
so  that  it  could  not  become  the  abode  of  a god.  Sri  Gul  thereupon 
created  a horse,  named  Shanalwi,  and,  mounted  on  it,  set  out  for  Churi 
Chaudhri.  In  the  evening  he  reached  Buriya,  near  Jagadhri,  next  day  at 
noon  Sirmiir,  and  in  the  evening  Shadga,  his  capital.  On  the  following 
day  he  arrived  at  his  destination  by  way  of  Bhil-Khari,  where  he  whet- 
ted his  sword  on  a rock  which  still  bears  the  marks.  Thence  he  rode 
through  Bhairog  in  Jubbal,  and  halting  at  Kalabagh,  a place  north  of 
Churi  Choti,  he  took  some  grains  of  rice,  and,  reciting  incantations, 
threw  them  on  the  horse^s  back,  thereby  turning  it  into  a stone,  which 
to  this  day  stands  on  the  spot.  Sri  Gul  then  went  out  to  Churi  Choti 
and  there  he  heard  of  the  demon^s  doings.  Next  morning  the  demon 
came  with  a cow^s  tail  in  his  hand  to  pollute  the  Peak,  but  Chuhru  saw 
him  and  told  Sri  Gul,  who  killed  him  on  the  spot  with  a stone.  The 
stone  fell  in  an  erect  position,  so  the  place  is  called  Auripotli  ^ to  this 
day.  It  lies  eight  miles  from  the  Chur  Peak.  After  the  demon  had 
been  killed,  the  remainder  of  his  army  advanced  from  Chawkhat,  to 
attack  Sri  Gul,  but  he  destroyed  them  all.  Then  he  told  Chuhru  to 
choose  a place  for  both  of  them  to  live  in,  and  he  chose  a spot  between 
Churi  Choti  and  KaUbagh.  Sri  Gul  then  sent  for  D^vi  Bdm  and  his 

1 Auri  means  an  erect  stone,  potU,  tlie  hide  of  a cow  or  buffalo.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  cow’s  hide  which  the  demon  had  in  his  ha  ^d,  as  well  as  the  stone  which  Srf  Giul  threw 
at  him,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot. 
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(the  minister's)  two  sons  from  Shadga,  and  divided  his  kingdom  among 

them  thus  : To  Devi  Ram  he  gave,  i,e,  assigned,  the  State  with  the 

village  of  KarlP  ; to  the  elder  son  Rabbu  he  gave  Jorna,  the  pargana 
of  Bhahal,  Jalkholi  in  Jubbal  State,  Balsan,  Theog,  Ghond  and  Ratesh 
States,  and  pargana  Pajhota  in  Sirmur,  and  to  Chhinu,  the  younger  son, 
he  allotted  Sarahan,  with  the  following  parganas  : Hamil,  Chhatta, 
Chandlog,  Chandna,  Satotha,  Panotra,  N4wal,  Sbak,  Chanju,  Bargaon. 
Sunthd,  in  Jubbal  State,  and  Tarocli,  with  Lada  and  Kangja,  in  the 
Sirmur  State,  as  far  as  that  part  of  Jaunsar  which  is  now  British  terri- 
tory. D6vi  Ram  and  his  two  sons  built  a temple  to  Sri  Gul  between 
, Ch6ti  Churi  and  Kalabagh  ; which  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  younger 
brother  also  built  a haoli,  which  held  no  water  until  Sri  Gul  filled  it. 

When  the  three  new  rulers  had  finished  building  their  rdj-fUanis^ 
Sri  Gul  sent  for  them  and  bade  them  govern  their  territories  well,  and 
he  made  the  people  swear  allegiance  to  them.^  On  D^vi  Ram's  death, 
his  third  son,  by  his  second  wife,  succeeded  to  his  State.  Sri  Gul  bade 
the  three  rulers  instal,  when  he  should  have  disappeared,  an  image  of  him- 
self in  the  temple  at  each  of  their  capitals,  and  side  by  side  with  them 
to  erect  smaller  temples  to  Chuhru.  He  also  directed  that  their  descend- 
ants should  take  with  them  his  image  wherever  they  went  and  to  what- 
ever State  they  might  found,  and  there  instal  it  in  a temple.  With 
these  instructions  he  dismissed  the  ministers  and^  their  subjects.  After 
a reign  of  150  years,  Sri  Gul  disappeared  with  Chuhru,  who  became 
known  as  Chuhru  Bir,  while  Sri  Gul  was  called  Sri  Gul  Deota. 

Two  centuries  later,  when  the  descendants  of  Rabbu  and  Chinu  had 
greatly  multiplied,  those  of  them  who  held  Jorna  migrated  to  Manal 
m the  Bharmaur  ildqa,  where  they  built  a temple  for  Sri  Gul's  image. 
The  Raja  of  Sirmur  assigned  half  the  land  of  the  pargana  for  its  main- 
tenance. Some  of  Chmu's  descendants  settled  in  Deona,  a village  in 
Sirmur,  where  they,  too,  built  a temple. 

According  to  this  ^?^^s^*-historical  legend  Sri  Gul  was  a king,  who 
was  we  may  conjecture,  supplanted  in  his  kingdom  by  his  chief  minis- 
ter's family.  This  minister's  sons  divided  the  kingdom  into  three  parts, 
each  of  them  ruling  one  part— precisely  what  happened  about  a century 
ago  in  State  of  Bashahr.  The  old  capitals  'of  Jorna, ^ Sarahan^  (in 
Jubbal  State),  and  Shddgd  (apparently  in  Sirmur)  are,  with  De6nd,  to 
this  day  the  centres  at  which  the  gram  collected  on  behalf  of  the  god 
is  stored.  A paiJia^  is  collected  from  every  house. 

1 Should  probably  read  To  D4v{  Earn  he  assigned  bis  own  State  of  Sbddga 
with  the  addition  of  Kivli ; to  Eabbu,  Jorna,  as  bis  capital,  with  Bhdhal  etc.,  and  to  ChMuu 
Sarahan  as  bis  capital,  with  etc. 

2 Royal  residence  or  capital. 

3 m^e  eod  in  Jorna  is  called  Gdv^ud,  from  gon,  ‘ sky  » in  the  Pabari  dialect.  He 
has  one  eye  turned  towards  the  sky,  and  hence  is  so  named. 

4 The  god  in  Sarahan  is  called  Bijat.  ^ 

-6  The  palais  a basket-like  measure  made  of  iron  or  brass  and  holding  some  two 

sirs  of  grain. 
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Sijat  and  his  sister  Bijdi. 

Every  year  the  descendants  of  Tlabbu  and  Cbinu  who  settled  in 
Sirmur  take  the  god^s  image  from  Saraban  or  Jorna  in  Jubbal  to  their 
own  villages^  in  which  temples  have  been  built  to  him.  Some  50 
kdrddrs  (officials)  and  hegdris  [corvSe  labourers)  accompany  the  god,  and 
each  house  offers  him  Re.  1 and  a jiatha  of  grain,  but  if  any  one  desires 
to  offer  a gold  coin,  he  must  give  the  fcdrddrSy  musicians  and  pii^jdrU 
Rs.  6,  Rs.  12,  or  even  Rs  25.  Anyone  who  refuses  to  make  a dhidnTcra 
or  offering  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  with  ill  luck. 

Like  many  other  gods  in  the  hills,  Sri  Gul  exercises  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdictioQ.  Anyone  doing  wrong  in  his  capital  has  to  take  the 
god  to  Hard  war,  or,  for  a petty  offence,  pay  him  a gold  coin.  Oaths  are 
also  taken  on  the  gocFs  imige  at  Saraban  and  Jorna,  in  cases  in  which 
enquiry  has  failed  to  elicit  the  truth,  by  parties  to  cases  in  the  States  of 
Jubbal,  Balsan,  Taroch  and  Sirmur.  ^The  god  reserves  judgment  for 
three  or  six  months,  during  which  period  the  party  who  is  in  the  wrong 
is  punished  by  some  calamity. 

Connected  with  the  cult  of  Shirigul  is  that  of  the  dual  god  Bijat 
and  his  sister  Bijai. 

The  legend  of  Bijat,  the  lightning  god,  which  is  connected  with 
that  of  Shirigul,  relates  that  when  the  Asur  Agyasur,  the  great  demons 
who  were  hostile  to  the  gods,  assailed  the  Chur  Peak  and  the  temple 
of  Shirigul  thereon,  the  god  fell  upon  them  in  the  form  of  lightnincy, 
whence  an  image  fell  to  earth  at  Saraban  in  Jubbal,  and  at  that 
place  a temple  was  built  for  the  image,  which  was  placed,  with 
other  images,  in  it.  From  Saraban  a Dewa,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
D^was  of  Deona,  brought  a stone  idol  of  Bijat  to  Deona,  and  this  is  now 
the  principal  image  in  the  temple,  and  is  considered  to  possess  the  most 
power.^  There  are  27  other  images,  all  of  brass. 

The  stone  idol  is  to  the  left  of  all  the  minor  images,  and  is  never 
clothed  or  ornamented.  Of  the  rest  four  are  covered  with  old  silk 
[masru)j  and  have  pieces  of  woollen  stuff  round  their  necks,  studded 
with  80  rupees,  and  15  gold  mofiars.  The  remaining  23  have  no  clothes 
or  ornaments.  All  have  human  faces. 

The  fair  of  Bijat  is  held  on  any  three  days  between  Bais^kh  l&t 
and  the  end  of  Jeth.  It  is  called  Bisu,  because  it  is  usually  held  in 
Baisakh,  and  is  held  annually  in  Deona,  and  every  third  or  fourth  year 
in  Chokar,  Sanej  and  Andheri  villages.  It  resembles  the  fair  at  Manal, 
and  the  thoda  game  is  played. 

The  temple  of  Bijat  at  Bandal  was  founded  in  this  wise.  The 
D4was  at  Deona  multiplied,  and  so  one  of  them  came  to  Bandal  udth 
a brass  image  of  Bijat  from  the  temple  • there,  and  built  a separate 
temple.  There  are  now  52  images  of  Bijat  in  the  Bandal  temple.  All 

* Precedence  of  deities  in  a temple.— ThQ  presiding  image  is  that  which  is  the  most 
powerful  an5  is  placed  in  the  centre,  the  others  being  placed  on  either  side  of  it  in  the  order 
of  their  powers,  the  more  powerful  being  seated  near  the  presiding  image,  and  the  others 
further  from  it.  Dependants  occupy  lower  seats  in  front.  A.11  the  images  face  to  the  loest 
n the  high  hills. 
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The  godffess  Ghatridli. 

are  of  brass,  with  human  faces.  Only  the  five  primary  images  are 
clothed,  and  these  have  garments  studded  with  rupees  and  gold  moliars. 
They  are  considered  to  possess  more  power  than  the  remaining  47,  and 
the  principal  of  them,  the  one  brought  from  Deona,  is  placed  in  the 
centre  and  reposes  in  a silver  cliaulci. 

Bijai,  as  a goddess,  has  a temple,  seven  storeys  high,  at  Batroli 
where  the  image  is  of  brass  and  has  a woman'^s  face.  It  is  clothed  in 
silk  and  ornamented.  The  Bhats,  but  not  the  Kanets,  serve  as  pujdris. 
A pilgrim  to  the  temple  is  fed  once  on  behalf  of  the  god.  When  a 
he-goat  is  sacrificed  the  blood  is  sprinkled  over  the  temple.  For  a 
jdgd  the  idol  is  taken  to  a worshipper^s  house  where  a he-goat  is  killed 
and  the  flesh  distributed  among  those  present.  The  ritual  resembles 
that  of  Shirigul,  but  there  is  no  fair. 

Closely  connected  with  the  cult  of  Bijat  is  that  of  the  goddess 
Ghatridli,  1 who  has  a temple  at  Panjahan  in  Rainka  tahsil,  similar  to 
that  of  Bijat  at  Batrol.  The  ritual  is  also  the  same,  and  no  fair  is 
held.  The  legend  regarding  this  temple  avers  that  a certain  Kanet 
chieftain,  Bija  by  name,  of  Tathwa  village,  once  sallied  forth  with 
eighteen  of  his  followers  to  attack  his  enemies  in  Dahar,  When 
the  assailants  reached  Dahar  they  were  seized  with  a sudden  panic 
and  fled  homeward,  but  on  reaching  Bholna,  a mile  from  Dahar, 
they  met  some  women  bearing  pitchers.  On  asking  who  they  were, 
they  were  told  that  the  women  belonged  to  Jam-log,  a village  at 
which  a jdgd  in  honour  of  Bijat  was  being  celebrated,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  fetch  water.  Bija  asked  if  he  and  his  companions 
could  see  the  jdgd^  and  was  told  that  they  could  come  and  see  it,  but 
must  show  no  fear  of  what  they  saw  even  when  offered  seats  of  serpents 
and  scorpions  by  the  people  of  Jam-log,  The  women  also  said  they 
would  be  offered  grains  of  iron  to  eat  and  gave  them  rice  which  they 
could  eat  instead,  concealing  the  iron  Lastly,  the  women  said  that 
if  they  were  desired  to  take  the  image  to  their  house  for  the  celebration 
of  2.  jdgdy  they  should  seize  it  and  flee  with  it,  but  must  on  no  account 
look  back.  Accordingly  Bija  and  his  men  went  to  Jam-log  where  they 
found  three  images  being  worshipped  with  great  pomp,  and  were  told 
that  the  finest  image  to  which  the  greatest  reverence  was  paid  was  that 
of  Bijat,  the  second  that  of  Baiji,  and  the  third  that  of  Ghatriali.  Bija, 
on  the  pretence  that  he  desired  to  worship  the  images,  was  allowed  to 
draw  near  with  his  companions,  and  they  then  seized  the  images  and 
fled.  The  men  of  Jam-log  pursued  them  without  success,  but  Bija^s 
eighteen  companions  looked  back  and  perished.  Bija,  however,  reached 
his  house  in  safety,  and  concealed  the  image  in  his  granary,  which  was 
nearly  empty.  When  he  opened  the  granary  in  the  morning  it  was  full 
to  overflowing.  Bija  fell  senseless  at  this  portent,  and  was  only  revived 
by  the  sacrifice  of  eighteen  ho-goats  over  him.  Then  one  of  the  three 
gods  took  possession  of  a man,  who  began  to  nod  his  head,  saying 
he  was  Bijat,  the  god,  and  could  not  remain  in  Tathwa,  as  it  was  not 
becoming  for  him  to  live  with  his  sisters,  so  the  image  of  Bijat  was 
sent  to  Sarahan  in  Jubbal  where  it  still  remains,  the  people  of  Tathwa 
then  separated,  dividing  their  property,  some  going  to  settle  in  Kdndi 

I In  Dhdmi  GhatiSlu  is  a ghost ; see  p.  217  supra. 
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The  twin^god. 

and  the  others  remaining*  in  Tathwa.  The  image  of  the  goddess  Bijai 
fell  to  the  men  of  Kandi^  and  is  now  at  Batrol  of  Dasaknd  while 

Ghatriali  remained  at  Tathwa  and  her  temple  was  established  at 
Panjahan  in  Thakri  b^oj. 

Every  year  Bijat  gives  his  sister  Bijai  a rupee  for  sweetmeats,  and  Relations  of 
whenever  either  of  them  goes  to  visit  the  other,  the  host  entertains  the  Bijat  and 
guest  with  a he-^oat,  and  gives  him  or  her  a rupee.  Bijat  always  gives 
Bij4i  twice  as  much  as  she  gives  him. 

It  is  not  expressly  stated  that  Bijat  atid  Bijai  are  twin  deities,  but 
there  is  a similar  pair  in  Bhur  Singh  and  his  sister,  and  Bhur  Singh 
appears  to  be  identifiable  with  Bure  Singh  and  Bhuri  Singh  the  twin  of 
Kdli  Singh, 

At  Pejarli  in  Sirmur  is  a temple  dedicated  to  Bhur  Singh  and  his  xhe  twin-god 
sister  Debi  (Devi),  the  children  of  a Bhat  of  Panwah  village.  When  Bhur  Singh, 
their  mother  died  the  Bhat  married  again,  and  their  step-mother  during 
his  absence  from  home  used  to  treat  them  harshly.  Once  she  sent 
Bhur  Singh  to  tend  cattle  in  the  forest,  and  as  on  his  return  home 
in  the  evening  one  of  the  calves  was  missing,  she  sent  him  back  to  find 
it  by  hook  or  by  crook.  When  the  Bhat  reached  home  he  found  his 
son  had  not  returned,  and  in  going  to  search  for  him  found  him  and  the 
lost  calf  both  lying  dead  at  the  spot  Avhere  the  shrine  now  stands. 

Meanwhile  Debi,  who  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a one-eyed  man, 
was,  in  her  mortification,  returning  home  ; she  passed  the  place  where 
Bhur  Singh  lay  dead,  and  stricken  with  grief  threw  herself  from  her 
^olz  over  the  cliff.  The  brother  and  sister  are  now  worshipped  together 
as  Bhur  Singh.  There  are  two  temples,  one  at  Pejarlf,  the  other  on 
the  high  hill  known  as  Bhur  Singh  ki  dhar.  The  pujdns  are  two 
Bhats,  one  for  Bhur  Singh  and  one  for  Debi,  and  at  the  fair,  on  the 
Katik  sudi  ikddshi^  no  one  dances  save  the  pujdri  of  Debi,  and  he 
dances  by  night  in  the  temple  so  that  the  people  may  not  see  him,  and 
at  midnight  coming  out  of  the  shrine  leaps  on  to  a great  rock  above  a 
high  cliff.  Standing  there  for  a few  moments  he  gives  one  oracle,  and 
no  more,  in  answer  to  a question.  On  returning  to  the  temple  he 
swoons,  but  is  speedily  and  completely  revived  by  rubbing.  Mean* 
while,  when  the  secret  dancing  begins  the  men  of  the  Panal  family 
form  a line  across  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  those  of  the  Kathar 
temple  rushing  upon  them  with  great  violence  break  the  line  and  enter 
the  temple,  but  leave  it  again  after  touching  the  idol.  As  Bhur  SingL 
is  known  to  live  on  nothing  but  milk,  animals  are  never  sacrificed. 

In  Karnai  and  '^mbala  Jaur  Singh  is  worshipped  with  GruggSj 
Nar  Singh,  K£a  Singh  and  Bure  Singh.  He  is  said  to  be  Raja  Jemar, 
the  usual  name  of  Gugga^s  father,  but  the  twin  jova)  brothers  of 
Gugga,  Arjan  and  Surjan,  are  also  worshipped  as  Jaur. 

Kali  Singh  and  Bhuri  Singh  sometimes  have  twin  shrines  and 
Ndr  Singh  is  said  to  be  another  name  for  one  or  both  of  them. 
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(B)“Thb  cult  of  MahAsu  in  Sirmi^r. 

The  head-quarters  of  this  god  are  at  Sioti,  a village  in  Rainka 
tahsil,  where  he  has  a temple  on  a small  hillock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  Giri,  It  is  close  to  the  village  and  shaped  like  a 
hill- house  with  two  storeys  only.  The  ground  floor  has  a door 
facing  to  the  north,  while  the  upper  storey  has  no  door,  and  one  ascends 
by  small  steps  through  the  rirst  storey.  It  is  only  lighted  by  sky-lights. 
The  gods  are  kept  on  a gamhar  or  wooden  shelf.  There  is  one  large 
brass  idol  and  several  smaller  ones.  The  idols  are  shaped  like  a man^s 
bust.  The  big  idol  is  in  the  middle,  the  others  being  placed  on  either  side 
of  it.  On  the'left  the  second  place  is  held  by  the  god  Sirmuri,  who  is 
the  god  of  Sirmur,  but  who  is  not  independent,  being  always  found  in 
the  company  of  bigger  god,  and  has  no  temple  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
an  image  of  D^vi  Shimlasan.  The  idols  on  the  immediate  right 
of  the  big  one  only  go  to  Hardwar  and  other  places,  while  the 
rest  are  stationary.  They  go  out  because  they  are  kept  clean  for 
that  purpose.  The  others  are  in  a dirty  state.  All  these  idols,  except 
those  of  Sirmuri  and  Shimlasan,  represent  Mahasu.  The  middle 
one  is  the  most  important,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
others.  Milk  and  goats  are  offered  in  the  temple,  which  is  only  opened 
every  Sunday  and  Wednesday  and  on  a Sankrant.  Worship  is  held  at 
11  A.M.  and  at  sunset  in  the  same  way  as  in  ShiriguFs  temple,  but 
there  is  one  peculiarity,  in  that  the  devotees  of  Mahasu  who  own 
buffaloes  generally  offer  milk  on  the  day  of  worship.  If  there  is  a 
death  or  Hrth  in  the  family  of  the  D4wa,  the  temple  must  be  closed 
for  20  days  because  neither  a jdtri  nor  a D6wa  can  enter  the  temple 
within  20  days  of  a domestic  occurrence.  The  Ddwa  must  not  indulge 
in  sexual  intercourse  on  the  day  of  worship  or  two  previous  days,  and 
‘ hence  only  two  days  in  the  week  are  fixed  for  worship.  The  morning 
worship  is  called  dhu;p  de'nd  and  the  evening  sandliid.  Legend  says 
that  one  morning  the  god  Mahasu  appeared  in  a dream  and  told  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  D6wa  to  seek  in  the  Giri  and  build  him  a temple 
in  the  village.  Accordingly  the  D6wa  went  to  the  Giri  and  found 
on  its  banks  the  big  idol,  which  is  also  called  jaldsan  {i.  e.  set  up  in 
water) . Mahasu  is  not  so  widely  believed  in  as  Shirigul  or  Paras  Ram. 
The  present  D6wa  says  he  is  12th  in  descent  from  the  man  who  found 
the  idol. 

The  Jagra  of  Mahdsu. — This  festival,  which  is  peculiar  to  Kangra 
in  Tahsil  Rainka,  is  celebrated  on  the  l^th  and  5th  day  of  the  dark  half 
of  Bhadon.  On  the  third  of  the  same  half  the  deotd^s  flag  is  erected  on 
the  bank  of  a stream,  and  on  the  4th  people  arrive,  who  are  served 
with  free  dinners.  On  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  the  people  do 
not  sleep  the  whole  night.  On  the  5th,  at  about  3 p.m.,  the  deotd  is 
taken  out  of  the  temple.  But  if  it  is  displeased,  it  becomes  so  heavy 
that  even  four  or  five  men  cannot  remove  it.  The  music  is  played  and 
prayers  offered.  At  this  time  some  men  dance  and  say  an  oracle  has 
descended  on  them.  They  show  their  superior  powers  in  curious  ways. 
Some  play  with  fire  ; others  put  earth  on  their  heads.  They  answer 
questions  put  by  those  who  are  in  want  of  the  decides  help.  Some 
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one  among*  these  dancing  men  explains  the  cause  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  and  then  pilgrims  and  pujdris  make,  vows^  u*  hereupon  the 

deotd  gets  pleased  and  makes  itself  light  and  moveable.  Now  a pro- 
cession is  made,  headed  by  the  deotd^s  flag,  which  when  brought  to  the 
stream,  is  sprinkled  with  water,  after  which  the  procession  returns  to 
the  temple^  where  dancing  is  kept  going  till  morning.  A good  dinner 
with  wine  is  given  to  the  people  in  the  temple  yard. 

The  cult  of  Mahasu  in  the  Simla  HillsA 

Mahasu,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  well-known  hill  near 
Simla,  is  a deity  whose  cult  is  making  such  progress  that  he  is  bound 
soon  to  take  a foremost  place  in  the  hillman^s  pantheon.  His  history  ■ 
as  told  by  the  manager  of  his  temple  at  Anel,  the  head- quarters  of  his 
worship,  is  as  follows  : — When  vast  portions  of  the  world  were  ruled 
by  demons,  between  the  Tons  and  Pabar  rivers  dwelt  a race  of  evil 
spirits  whose  chief,  Kirmat  ddnuy  loved  to  wallow  in  human  blood. 
Twice  a year  he  claimed  a victim  from  each  hamlet  in  his  jurisdiction. 
In  Madrat,  a village  above  the  Tons  where  the  demons  held  their 
sports,  lived  two  pious  Brahmans  to  whom  the  gods  had  granted  seven 
sons.  Six  of  them  had  already  been  slain  on  the  demon^s  altars 
and  he  had  cast  his  eye  on  the  seventh.  His  aged  parents  waited  in  dread 
for  the  half-yearly  sacrifice,  the  more  so  in  that  he  was  the  only  son  they 
had  left  to  liberate  their  spirits  at  the  funeral  pile.  But  several  mouths 
before  the  sacrifice  the  wife  became  possessed.  A trembling  fell  upon 
her  and  in  a piercing  voice  sin  kept  on  shrieking — Mahdsu — ■ 
Mahasu — Mahasu  of  Kashmir  will  save  our  child.^^  Her  husband, 
Una  Bhat,  could  not  interpret  the  portent  for  he  had  never  heard 
Mahasu^s  name,  so  he  asked  her  what  her  raving  meant.  Still  in  her 
trance  of  inspiration  she  replied  that  in  Kashmir  there  reigned  Mahasu 
a mighty  god  who  would  save  their  son  from  the  demon^s  clutches  if 
he  himself  would  but  plead  before  his  shrine  But  Kashmir  was  far 
away  and  Una  Bhat  very  old,  so  he  laughed  in  sorrow  at  her  fancy. 

How  can  he  asked,  ‘‘  who  am  stricken  in  years  and  weak  of  body 
make  a pilgrimage  to  such  a distant  land  ? The  boy  is  already  dead 
if  his  life  depends  on  such  a journey.'’"’  But  his  wife  did  not  heed  bis 
weakness  and  at  length  her  possession  grew  so  violent  that  the 
Brahman  set  out  on  his  lonely  journey,  more  to  soothe  her  than  from  any 
hope  of  succour.  He  did  not  even  know  the  road  until  a neighbour 
told  him  that  at  the  famous  shrine  of  Devi  in  Hatkoti  there  was  a 
Brahman  who  had  seen  the  holy  places  of  Kashmir.  Thither  then  he 
turned  and  begged  information  from  the  priest.  But  Pandit  N^g,  the 
Brahman,  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  such  an  enterprise.  Your  eyes  are  dim 
he  said  in  scorn,  your  legs  tottering  and  your  body  worn  and  wasted  ; 
you  will  surely  die  on  the  way.  I,  who  am  strong  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  took  full  twelve  years  to  do  the  pilgrimage/^  But  Una  Bhdt  having 
once  left  his  home  was  eager  to  do  his  utmost  to  save  his  only  remaining 
son  ; and  at  last  the  Pandit  set  him  on  his  road  with  a blessing. 

As  the  old  man  toiled  up  the  hill  path,  his  limbs  were  suddenly 
filled  with  youthful  vigour  and  his  body  lifted  into  the  air.  Next  he 
found  himself  by  a tank  beneath  whose  waters  the  great  Mahdsu  dwelt, 
» By  H.  W.  Emerson,  Esq,,  C.  S. 
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thougb  he  knew  it  not.  And  as  he  stood  in  wonder  on  its  margin 
one  of  the  god^s  Chekurya  by  name,  appeared  before  him  and 

asked  him  what  he  wanted.  Una  Bhat  in  eager  words  told  him  how 
a race  of  cruel  demons  vexed  his  country,  how  their  chief  had  slaugh- 
tered six  of  his  sons  upon  their  altars  and  purposed  to  take  the  seventh, 
and  how  his  wife  had  trembled  and  called  upon  Mahasu^s  name  When 
Chekurya  had  heard  all  this  he  bade  the  Brahman  retire  to  a field  be- 
hind the  tank  and  there  wait  in  silence  for  the  coming  of  Mahasu  who 
would  help  him  in  his  need  He  had  been  gone  but  a short  time  when  sud- 
denly from  the  ground  beside  him  arose  a golden  image  which  he  guessed 
to  be  Mahasu.  He  clutched  it  tightly  to  his  breast,  pouring  out  a piti- 
ful appeal.  I will  not  let  you  go  he  cried,  until  you  pledge  your 
word  to  rescue  my  only  son.  Either  take  my  life  or  come  with  me 

Mahasu  comforted  him  with  a promise  of  succour.  I have  heard  your 

prayer’^,  he  said,  and  will  surely  save  your  child  from  the  demon.  Re- 
turn now  to  your  home  and  there  make  a plough  of  solid  silver  with 

a share  of  pure  gold,  and  having  put  in  it  a pair  of  bullocks  whose 
necks  have  never  borne  the  yoke  loosen  well  each  day  a portion  of  your 
land.  On  the  seventh  Sunday  hence  I,  with  my  brothers,  ministers  and 
army  will  come  and  rid  your  people  of  those  noisome  spirits.  But  on  that 
day  be  careful  that  you  do  no  ploughing.*’^  These  v/ords  were  scarcely  utter- 
ed when  the  image  slipped  from  the  Brahman^s  grasp  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eve  he  found  himself  once  more  within  his  village.  There  having 
told  of  "the  xyonders  that  had  happened  on  his  way,  he  made,  in  obedience 
to  the  god,  a plough  of  solid  silver  with  a share  of  burnished  gold.  There- 
in he  yoked  a pair  of  bullocks  which  had  never  drawn  plough  before 
and  each  day  ploughed  deep  a portion  of  his  lands  On  the  sixth  Sun- 
day after  his  return  he  did  his  daily  task  but  had  only  turned  five  furrows 
when  out  of  each  sprang  the  image  of  a deity.  From  the  first  came 
Bhotu,  from  the  next  Babasi,  out  of  the  third  rose  Bashik  and  Chaldu 
from  the  fourth.  All  these  are  brothers  called  by  the  common  afldx  of 
Mahasu.  From  the  fifth  furrow  appeared  their  heavenly  mother,  and 
all  about  the  field  the  god'^s  officers  and  a countless  army  sprang  like 
mushrooms  through  the  loosened  earth.  Chekurya,^  the  minister,  was 
there  with  his  three  colleagues,  Rapla,  Kailu  and  Kailat,  as  well  as 
Chaharya  who  holds  a minor  office.  When  the  Brahman  first  saw  them 
he  fell  senseless  on  the  ground,  but  the  god‘’s  attendants  soon  revived  his 
courage  and  bade  him  show  them  where  the  demons  dwelt  Then  he 
took  them  to  a deep  dark  pool  where  Kirmat  held  his  revels  and 

there  they  found  the  demon  king  attended  by  his  hosts  of  evil  spirits. 
Forthwith  Mahasu  challenged  him  to  mortal  conflict  and  a sanguinary 
battle  followed  which  ranged  along  the  river  bank  and  up  the  neighbour- 
ing hills.  But  the  evil  spirits  had  not  the  strength  to  stand  before  the 
gods  so  they  were  routed  with  much  carnage  and  in  a short  time  only 
their  leader  Kirmat  ddnn  still  lived.  Alone  he  fled  across  the  mountains 
until  he  reached  the  Pabar  hard  pressed  by  his  relentless  foes.  They 
caught  him  at  Niwara  in  the  Dhadi  State  and  hacked  him  up  to  pieces 
upon  a rock,  which  to  this  day  bears  marks  of  many  sword  cuts. 

In  such  wise  was  the  land  rid  of  the  demons,  but  the  lowlanders  say 
the  hillmen  still  have  the  manners  of  their  former  rulers.  Their  habits 
' There  is  a Kailu  in  Chamba  also. 
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are  andean,  their  customs  filthy,  they  neither  wash  nor  chang-e  their 
cbthes  nor  understand  the  rites  of  true  religion.  However  this  may  be 
the  army  came  back  in  triumph  to  Madrat,  where  the  four  brothers  par- 
celled out  the  land  between  them  dividing  it  to  suit  the  physical  infirmi- 
ties^ of  each.  ^ For  a misadventure  had  marred  to  some  extent  the  glory  of 
their  enterprise.  Mahasii,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  pledged  his  word 
to  Una  Bhat  that  he  would^  come  and  succour  him  upon  the  seventh 
Sunday  but  either  in  impatience  or  through  a miscalculation  of  the  date 
the  god  arrived  a week  before  his  time.  Thus  the  mother  and  her  sons 
were  waiting  buried  underneath  the  earth  for  Una  BUt  to  break  its  sun- 
baked crust  and  as  he  drove  his  plough  three  members  of  the  family  were 
mjured  by  its  blade.  Bhotu  was  damaged  in  the  knee  so  that  thenee- 
T?'  lame ; Pabasi  had  a small  piece  cut  out  of  his  ear  : whilst 

Bashik^s  vision  was  obscured  by  the  thrusting  of  the  ploughshare  into 
his  eye.  Ihe  fault  of  course  was  not  the  Brahman^s,  for  if  the  very 
gods  select  the  sixth  of  any  period  to  embark  on  a venture  thev  must 
expect  the  ill-fortune  which  attends  the  choice  of  even  numbei/to  find 
them  out.  Sa  Bhotic  henceforth  preferred  to  rest  his  injured  leg  within 
IS  ternple  at  Anel  and  thence  he  exercises  sway  around  its  precincts 
A portion  of  the  Garhwal  State  fell  to  PabasPs  lot  and  there  he  spends  a 

country  seats.  To  him  was  allotted  part 
ot  the  tract  now  comprised  in  British  Garhwal  and  though  defective 
eyesight  prevents  his  making  lengthy  tours  he  journeys  in  successive 
years  to  the  four  mam  centres  of  his  worship.  Chaldu,  it  was  justly 
felt,  being  sound  in  every  limb  could  well  fend  for  himself,  so  to  him 

territory  ; so  long  as  he  observed  his  brother's 
rights,  he  was  free  to  exercise  dominion  wherever  ho  could  find  a follow- 
mg.  Experience  justified  this  estimate  of  C'haldu^s  powers,  for  his 
worship  now  extends  over  a wide  expanse  of  country.  It  is  he  who  is 
venerated  in  the  Simla  States,  where  his  devotees  are  growing  more 
numemus  each  year.  Twelve  years  on  end  he  spends  in  wandering  amongst 
his  suboects,  and  every  house  must  then  give  Bs.  1-8  to  his  ministers, 
ihe  priests  and  temple  managers  take  the  rupee  for  their  own  use 
or  current  charges,  but  store  the  annas  in  the  god^s  treasury.  Besides 
this  the  peasants  have  to  provide  instruments  of  music  and  ornaments  of 
silver  in  honour  of  their  deity  and  also  grain  and  other  offerings  to  feed 
his  following.  They  must  therefore  feel  relieved  when  the  long  tour- 
mg  season  is  completed  and  the  god  can  spend  an  equal  period  at  ease 

wBliin  his  shrine,  which  was  built  in  a village  close  to  where  his  brother 
Bhotu  lives. 


Chaldu  Mahasu  is^  the  member  of  the  family  revered  or  dreaded  as  the 
many  villages  in  Bashahr,  but  the  people  of  that  State  tell 
adifferent  story  of  his  advent  to  those  parts.  The  dynasty,  they  say. 
ruled  in  Kashmir  where  the  first-born  held  his  court  attended  by  his  bro- 
thers, ministers  and  hosts  of  minor  deities.  The  only  blot  upon  the  bright- 
ness  of  his  glory  was  the  presence  of  a rival  god,  by  name  Chasralu,  with 
whona  belong  had  carried  on  a bitter  feud,  but  one  day  Mahasu  lured  his 
00  within  his  reach  and  drawing  his  sword  smote  him,  below  the  belt. 
With  a gaping  wound  Chasralu  fled  in  terror  taking  his  life  with  him,  whilst 
Mahasu  with  his  whole  army  of  retainers  rose  in  pursuit.  But  the  chase 
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was  long,  for  the  fugitive  was  fleet  of  foot  and  had  gone  some  distance  be- 
fore his  enemies  had  grasped  the  situation.  Over  ranges  of  snow-clad  peaks, 
down  winding  valleys  and  through  dense  forests  for  many  days  the  hue 
and  cry  chased  close  behind  the  fleeing  god,  gaining  slowly  but  surely 
on  him  until  at  length  he  was  all  but  in  their  grasp.  Chasralu  spent 
and  worn  was  just  about  to  yield  his  life  when  he  espied  a cavern 
with  a narrow  opening,  g(‘ing  deep  into  the  rocky  mountain  side  and 
into  this  he  darted  as  his  nearest  foe  was  in  act  to  cut  him  down. 
There  he  lay  concealed,  gathering  new  strength  and  courage,  whilst 
his  ancient  enemy  held  counsel  with  his  ministers.  ‘ Who  of  all  my 
many  servants  \ asked  Mahasu,  ^ is  bold  enough  to  drive  Chasralu 
from  his  lurking  place  '?  But  no  one  had  the  courage  to  assault  the 
god  thus  entrenched  in  his  stronghold ; only  a minor  deity  whose  name 
was  Jakh  proposed  a plan.  * Let  the  accursed  dog  he  said,  stay 
in  his  gloomy  cavern  doomed  to  eternal  darkness.  I with  four  other 
of  your  gods  will  stand  as  sentinels  upon  the  flve  approaches  to  bis 
burrow,  so  that  he  cannot  tike  flight  either  by  the  mountain  passes  or 
by  the  valleys  or  by  the  river.  We  will  be  surety  for  his  safe  keeping, 
if  in  return  you  grant  us  sole  jurisdiction  over  our  respective  charges 
and  pledge  your  word  to  leave  us  undisturbed,*’^  Mahasu  would  have 
liked  to  see  his  ancient  enemy  withered  up  before  his  eyes,  but  in 
default  of  any  other  way  to  wreak  his  vengeance  he  at  last  approved 
Jakh^s  plan,  renouncing  all  control  over  the  actions  of  his  former 
servants.  Then  departing  with  his  brothers  and  the  rest  of  his  court 
he  found  a heaven  after  many  wanderings  in  the  village  of  Anel 
which  has  ever  since  remained  the  centre  of  his  worship.  The  five 
wardens  of  the  marches  on  their  part  remained  behind  to  keep  unceasing 
watch  and  ward  upon  all  exits  from  the  cave.  Jakh.  who  dwells  in 
Janglik,  watches  the  mountain  passes  to  the  north  ; Bheri  Mag  of 
Tangnu  keeps  guard  ^upon  the  Pabar  river  and  a vallev  to  the  west  ; 
whilst  if  the  prisoner  should  escape  his  vigilance  and  hasten  to  the 
south  he  must  pass  the  watchful  eyes  of  Chillam  and  Narain  who 
have  their  temples  in  Dudi  and  Ghcswari.  The  last  custodian  is 
N}1g  of  Peka  or  Pekian  who  stays  as  sentinel  upon  the  road. 

Though  Chasralu,  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  on  every  side  had 
thus  to  stay  within  his  dungeon  yet  as  the  years  passed  by  he  won  his 
share  of  glory  and  renown.  For  up  to  recent  times  his  cave  contained  a 
famous  oracle  where  wondrous  portents  were  vouchsafed  upon  the 
special  festivals  held  in  his  honour  at  recurring  intervals.  On  such 
occasions  a skilled  diviner  went  inside  the  cavern  and  as  he  prayed  with 
tight  shut  eyes,  held  out  the  skirts  of  his  long  coat  to  catch  the  gifts 
which  tumbled  from  the  roof.  Sometimes  a calf  would  fall,  a most 
propitious  omen,  for  then  the  seed  would  yield  abundant  increase, 
the  herds  and  flocks  would  multiply,  and  the  peasantry  be  free  from 
pestilence  or  famine.  Sometimes  again  a pigeon  came  fluttering  down, 
proving  to  be  a harbinger  of  sickness  and  disease,  whilst  if  a snake 
fell  wriggling  in  the  coat  the  luckless  villagers  were  doomed  to  never- 
ceasing  trouble  until  the  year  was  over.  Occasionally  it  happened  that 
as  the  sorcerer  muttered  his  prayers  and  incantations  apparitions  of 
the  living  passed  before  his  eyes  and  though  their  human  counter- 
parts were  well  and  healthy  at  the  time  they  surely  died  within 
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the  year.  The  oracle  was  also  efficacious  in  pointing*  out  spots  where 
hidden  hoards  lay  buried.  The  would*be  finder  first  sacrificed  a g*oat 
and  laid  before  the  entrance  of  the  cave  its  severed  head,  throagh  which 
the  god  conveyed  his  message  to  the  learned  diviner  who  alone  could 
comprehend  its  meaning.  The  people  say  the  clues  thus  given  led 
sometimes  to  the  finding  of  hereditary  treasure  and  then  the  lucky 
heir  made  dedicatory  oferings  of  a field  or  house  or  other  article  of 
value  to  his  god. 

But  Chasralu^s  days  of  glorious  miracle  have  vanished  for  Mahisu 
has  declared  that  the  god  no  longer  lives  within  the  cave.  Some  20 
years  ago  one  of  his  priests,  a man  feared  for  his  knowledge  in  the 
magic  art,  came  fo  the  group  of  villages  where  the  five  e'^uaidians  were 
worshipped,  and  intimated  that  his  master^s  ancient  enemy  had  been 
dissipated  into  space.  He  did  not  blame  the  warders  since  the  prisoner 
had  not  escaped  through  any  lack  of  vigilance  nor  indeed  escaped  at 
all ; he  had  melted  into  nothingness  and  merely  ceased  to  be.  B*at 
he  argued,  with  unerring  logic,  that  since  there  was  now  no  prisoner 
to  guard,  it  did  not  need  five  deities  to  hold  him  fast.  Therefore  his 
master,  so  he  said,  would  deign  to  come  amongst  them  and  resume 
his  former  rule.  'I  hc  villagers  were  very  angry  at  this  wanton  breach 
of  faith  and  coming  out  with  sticks  and  staves  swore  they  would  not 
allow  Mahasu  in  their  hamlets.  Also  they  handled  roughly  the  god^s 
ambassador,  threatening  liim  with  divers  pains  and  penalties  if  he 
ventured  in  their  midst  again  with  such  a proposition,  so  that  he  had 
to  flee  in  haste,  vowing  vengeance  as  he  ram  And  from  that  day 
misfortune  and  calamity  commenced  and  never  ceased  until  the  people 
gave  their  grudging  homage  to  the  forsworn  god,  through  fear  of 
whose  displeasure  they  shrink  from  asking  at  Chasr41u'’s  oracle.  Jakh 
of  Janglik  has  suffered  in  particular  from  the  advent  of  his  former  lord, 
for  previous  to  his  intrusion  there  was  an  offshoot  of  Jakh^'s  worship  in 
the  isolated  sub-division  of  Dodra  Kawar.  There  the  local  deity  is  also 
.Takh  and  till  a few  years  ago  a regular  exchange  of  visits  took  place 
between  the  namesakes  and  their  bands  of  worshippers.  Now  the  people 
of  Kawar  deny  that  there  has  ever  been  affinity  between  the  two  but 
when  hard  pressed  admit  the  bonds  were  broken  when  Mahasu  entered 
into  Janglik,  They  fear  the  Kashmir  deity  too  much  to  run  the  risk 
of  his  invasion  into  their  lonely  valley,  so  they  will  neither  take  their 
god  to  any  place  within  his  sphere  of  influence  nor  allow  the  Janglik 
deity  to  come  to  them.  The  terrible  Mahasu,  they  opine,  might  fix 
himself  to  one  or  other  of  the  deities  and  it  is  easier  to  keep  him  out 
than  drive  him  off  when  once  he  comes. 

The  superstitious  terrors  inspired  by  Mahdsu  and  the  methods  he 
pursues  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  instance: — At  one  plaoe 
the  mere  mention  of  Mahasu  is  anathema,  for  the  village  is  the  cardinal 
seat  of  Shalu^s  worship,  a deity  with  whom  the  Garhwal  god  is  waging 
bitter  war,  the  cause  of  which  will  be  explained  anon.  In  the  adjoinino* 
hamlet  also  stands  a temple  to  the  glory  of  the  local  Shalu,  und  the 
brazen  vessels,  horns  and  rags  hanging  to  its  walls  give  testimony  of 
the  veneration  extended  to  the  god  by  former  generations.  But  a 
sanctuary  to  Mahasu  is  near  completion,  so  that  in  the  near  future  the 
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devotions  and  offerings  cf  the  peasants  will  be  divided  between  the  ri^al 
claimants,  although  the  family  deity  is  likely  for  some  time  to  come  to 
get  the  major  share.  The  manner  in  which  the  interloper  has  gained  a 
following  and  a shrine  is  typical.  For  some  years  the  curse  of  barrenness 
had  fallen  on  the  women,  crops  and  herds.  "Few  children  had  been  born 
within  the  village  whilst  those  the  wives  had  given  to  their  husbands 
before  the  curse  descended  had  sickened  suddenly  and  died.  The  seed 
sown  on  the  terraced  fields  had  failed  to  yield  its  increase,  or  if  by  chance 
the  crops  were  good  some  heaven-sent  calamity  destroyed  them  ere  they 
were  garnered  in  the  granaries.  The  sheep  had  ceased  to  lamb  and  the 
goats  to  bring  forth  young,  nay  even  the  stock  the  peasants  owned  was 
decimated  by  a strange  disease.  At  night-fall  they  would  shut  their 
beasts  safe  in  the  lower  storeys  of  their  houses,  but  in  the  morning  when 
they  went  to  tend  them  some  half  dozen  would  be  either  dead  or  dying 
despite  the  fact  that  on  the  previous  evening  they  had  all  seemed  well 
and  healthy.  At  last  a skilled  diviner,  to  whom  the  lengthy  story  of 
misfortune  was  unfolded,  was  summoned  to  expound  the  meaning  of 
these  long  continued  omens  of  a demon^s  wrath  With  head  thrown 
back,  fists  tightly  clenched  and  muscles  rigid  he  kept  on  muttering  the 
incantations  of  his  art,  until  successive  tremors  passing  through  his 
frame  showed  that  some  god  or  demon  had  become  incarnate  in  his 
person.  Then  in  a loud  voice  he  told  his  anxious  listeners,  that  unknown 
to  them  some  object  sacred  to  Mahasu  had  come  within  the  village 
bo\]ndaries  and  with  it  too  had  come  the  god,  for  IMaharu  never  quits 
possession  of  any  article,  however  trifling,  once  dedicated  to  his  service. 
The  oppression  he  had  wrought  upon  the  hamlet  was  but  a means  of  signi- 
fying his  arrival  and  until  a fitting  dwelling  place  was  ready  for  his  spii  it, 
the  inhabitants  would  fail  to  prosper  in  their  ventuies.  Hence  the  half- 
built  shrine  above  the  village  site,  Strangely  enough  the  diviner  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  was  not  connected  with  Mahasu^s  cult  in  any 
way  and  as  the  oracle  w^as  therefore  free  from  interested  motives  it  would 
seem  that  the  general  terror  of  MahasiFs  name  has  obsessed  the  sooth- 
sayers as  strongly  as  it  has  the  people. 

In  the  adjacent  village  distant  but  a mile  or  so,  a former  generation 
had  raised  a temple  to  Mahasu.  It  stood  close  to  the  road  and  facing 
it  upon  a narrow  strip  of  land,  once  cultivated  but  long  since  given  over 
to  the  service  of  the  god.  Within  the  courtyard  were  planted  several 
images  each  consisting  of  a thin  block  of  wood,  with  the  upper  portion 
cut  into  the  uncoulh  likeness  of  a face.  These  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  five  divine  wozus  and  a large  pile  of  ashes  heaped  before  the 
lowest  proclaimed  him  as  the  fifth  attendant,  for  ashes  from  the  altars  of 
his  master  or  superiers  are  the  only  perquisites  which  come  his  way ; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that,  like  their  human  counterparts,  the 
under-waiters  of  the  gods  received  but  little.  Mahasu  had  remained 
contented  with  his  shrine  for  many  years,  following  a coniee  of  righte- 
ous living  as  became  a well-conducted  deity,  but  of  late  he  had  grown 
restive,  developing  a tendency  to  vex  his  worshippers.  Crops  had  been 
indifferent  on  the  lands  for  several  seasons  especially  in  the  early  harvest, 
a fact  for  which  their  northern  aspect  would  afford  sufficient  explanation 
to  any  but  the  superstitious  natives  of  the  hills.  They,  of  course,  assign* 
ed  the  failure  of  the  harvests  to  a supernatural  cause  and  to  their  cost 
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called  in  the  inevitable  diviner.  -Mabasu,  it  then  transpired,  bad  nothing 
much  to  say  against  tbf»  fashion  of  his  temple,  it  was  soundly  built, 
fairly  commrdious  and  comfortable  enough  inside;  indeed  it  was  all  a 
gcd  could  reasonably  desire  : if  the  site  had  only  been  selected  with  a 
little  more  consideration.  That  was  objectionable,  for  situated  just  above 
the  public  road  it  exposed  his  sanctuarj^  to  the  prying  eyes  of  the  passing 
stranger,  a fa,tal  drawback  which  any  self-respecting  deity  would  resent. 
Now  a little  higher  up  there  was  a nicely  levelled  piece  of  land  promis- 
ing an  ideal  situation  for  a sacred  shrine.  Yes,  he  meant  the  headman's 
held,  the  one  close  to  the  village  site,  richly  manured  twice  yearly  so  as 
to  yield  two  bounteous  harvests  If  this  were  given  to  his,  service  and  a 
convenient  sanctuary  built  thereon  his  present  dwelling  place  would 
come  in  handy  for  his  chief  wazir,  less  sensitive,  as  became  a servant, 
to  the  public  gaze.  Indeed  in  this  connection  it  was  hardly  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  a mighty  god,  that  his  first  minister  should  be  exposed  to 
piercing  cold  in  winter  and  burning  heat  in  summer  without  some  cover- 
ing for  his  head;  and  that  was  why  the  headman  had  lately  dedicated  to 
the  god  one  of  his  most  fertile  fields  within  whose  limits  for  the  future  no 
man  would  ever  turn  a furrow  or  scatter  seed.  The  villagers  too  were 
only  waiting  for  the  necessary  timber  to  erect  a new  and  better  sanctuary, 
a further  act  of  homage  which  they  were  vain  enough  to  hope  would  keej) 
Mahasu  quiet  for  some  time.  They  apparently  had  overlooked  the  other 
four  wazirs  for  whose  comfort  fresh  demands  were  certain  to  arise  and 
ns  Mahasu  never  asks  but  of  the  best  one  could  only  hope  that  he  would 
cast  his  envious  glance  upon  a field  belonging  to  an  owner  rich  enough 
to  boar  the  loss.  Shil  is  one  of  the  earliest  seals  of  worship  of  Mahasu 
in  Bashahr  in  which  State  he  gained  a footing  through  the  misplaced 
credit  of  a miracle  in  which  he  played  no  part.  Several  hundred  years 
ago  it  happened  that  the  ruler  of  Garb  will  set  out  upon  a ]>ilgrimage  to 
the  temple  of  Hatko^i,  a very  ancient  shrine  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pabar.  He  was  as  yet  without  an  heir,  whilst  Devi,  the  presid- 
ing goddess,  was  and  still  is  famous  for  bestowing  progeny  on  those 
who  seek  her  aid.  The  Kaja  had  given  timely  notice  of  his  royal 
pleasure  to  the  local  ruler  who  had  issued  orders  to  the  saihldr  of  the 
district  and  headmen  of  four  adjacent  villages  to  make  all  necessary 
preparations  for  the  comfort  of  so  powerful  a prince.  Either  through 
carelessness  or  contumacy  they  shirked  their  duties  and  the  Kaja  with 
his  suite  suffered  no  little  inconvenience  in  obtaining  the  requisite 
supplies, — a fact  which  ought  perhaps  only  to  have  added  to  the  merit  of 
the  pilgrimage.  The  chief  however  did  not  take  this  pious  view  and 
though  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  territory,  this  mattered  little  in 
the  good  old  times  when  might  was  right,  so  after  he  had  begged  his 
boon  and  paid  his  vows,  he  seized  the  zaitddr  and  headmen,  carrying 
them  with  him  to  his  capital.  There  he  threw  them  into  a glooiuy 
dungeon,  whose  inky  darkness  knew  no  court  of  day  or  night,  to 
* meditate  in  sadness  on  the  ways  of  half-starved  princes.  Now  in  the 
dungeon  there  were  other  prisoners  of  State,  natives  of  Garhwal  who 
owned  Mahasu  as  their  god,  and  from  their  lips  the  foreign  captives 
heard  many  stories  of  his  migdity  deeds.  As  the  months  passed  by 
without  a sign  of  succour  from  their  own  ancestral  god  or  ruler  the 
zailddr  and  his  friends  began  to  ponder  on  the  wisdom  of  turning  to 
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a nearer  quarter  for  deliverance.  Accordingly,  at  last,  they  swore  a 
solemn  oath  that  if  Mahasn  would  but  free  them  from  their  bonds,  they 
would  forsake  their  ancient  gods  and  cleave  to  him  alone.  By  chance 
a few  days  later  Devi  vouchsafed  an  answer  to  the  intercessions  made  by 
the  prince  before  her  al-ars,  for  to  his  favourite  Rani  an  heir  was  born 
whose  advent  was  received  with  feelings  of  delight  throughout  the 
State.  A day  was  set  aside  for  general  rejoicing  and  on  it  by  a common 
act  of  royai  clemency  all  prisoners  were  released,  the  zailddr  and  his 
friends  among.st  the  rest,  Mindful  of  their  oath,  they  ascribed  their 
freedom  to  the  mercy  of  Mahasu,  not  to  the  power  of  the  goddess  Devi 
to  whom  the  merit  actually  belonged,  and  when  they  journeyed  to  their 
homes  they  carried  with  them  one  of  his  many  Images.  This  they 
duly  placed  in  a temple  built  to  his  honour  at  Sanadur,  and  in  addition 
each  introduced  the  ritual  of  Mahasu’s  worship  Into  his  own  particular 
hamlet.  The  zailddr  on  returning  to  his  home  at  Shil  also  told  the 
people  how  a powerful  deity  had  freed  them  from  Imprisonment  and 
persuaded  them  to  adopt  his  worship  as  an  adjunct  to  the  veneration 
paid  to  Shalii,  their  ancestral  god.  But  neither  he  nor  they  accepted 
Mahasu  as  other  than  a secondary  deity  and  when  a shrine  was  raised 
to  him,  it  was  placed  outside  the  village  site,  upon  a plot  of  land  below 
the  public  road.  For  some  years  sacrifices  were  duly  offered  to  the 
stranger  god  and  his  wazirs,  but  as  the  memory  of  his  timely  aid 
began  to  fade,  the  peasants  showed  a falling  off  in  their  devotions, 
offerings  were  but  few  and  far  between,  his  yearly  festival  was  discon- 
tinued and  his  very  dwelling  place  fell  into  disrepair.  This  culpable 
neglect  remained  unpunished  for  some  time  until  once  a cultivator's 
wife  fell  ill,  manifesting  every  sign  of  demoniacal  possession.  In  the 
middle  of  a sentence  she  lost  all  power  of  speejh,  her  lips  moved  but  no 
sound  came  forth  and  as  she  struggled  Inarticulate  a trembling  seized 
upon  her  limbs.  Then  suddenly  she  fell  prostrate  in  a swoon  upon 
the  ground,  but  almost  at  once  leapt  up  again,  her  body  still  quivering 
and  shaking  as  she  gave  utterance  to  fearsome  shrieks  which  pierced 
the  ears  of  all  who  heard.  Then  as  suddenly  she  regained  her  sanity, 
showing  no  symptom  of  her  temporary  madness.  For  several  days  she 
went  about  her  duties  in  the  house  and  fields  as  usual,  but  all  at  once  the 
same  wild  frenzy  came  upon  her,  and  moreover  as  she  shrieked  her  cries 
were  echoed  by  a woman  in  another  quarter  of  the  village  who  too  became 
as  one  possessed.  As  before  the  mania  of  both  was  followed  by  a 
brief  period  of  complete  recovery,  but  on  the  next  outburst  the  two 
were  joined  by  yet  a third  and  so  the  madness  spread  until  at  length 
some  half  a dozen  women  . made  the  hills  and  valleys  re-echo  wdth 
their  hideous  cries.  Then  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  summon  to  their  aid 
a wise  diviner  who  might  read  the  riddle  of  the  seeming  madness. 
Standing  bareheaded  in  their  midst,  his  frame  racked  by  the  paroxysms 
of  divine  possession,  he  told  the  people  that  Mahasu  the  terrible  was 
angry,  that  his  altars  had  remained  so  long  neglected  and  his  temple 
left  to  fall  in  ruins.  If  now  they  wished  to  check  the  mad  contagion 
they  must  purchase  expiation  by  raising  a finer  edifice,  added  to  the 
sacrifice  of  many  goats,  both  to  the  god  and  his  ^vazirs.  The  price  was 
promptlj"  paid;  so  now  womenfolk  are  free  from  evil  spirits  whilst  a 
fairly  modern  sanctuary  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  shrine. 
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But  Mahasu  still  rr3rnaiQs  dijjsxtisfisd  aul  tlie  I'eason  of  his  dis- 
coutent  is  this  : — Shalu;  the  hereditaiy  god,  dwells  in  a lofty  temple, 
built  in  the  centre  of  the  village  by  a former  generation  which  had 
never  even  heard  the  name  of  the  great  Mahasu.  But  the  latter  would 
evict  the  local  deity  and  take  possession  of  the  shrine,  founding  his 
claim  on  the  oath  the  erstwhile  zailddr  swore  that  if  the  god  but  t^reed 
him  from  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon  he  would  forsake  his  oilier  gods 
and  follow  him  alone.  Shalu  however  is  himself  no  weak-kneed  godling 
to  truckle  to  the  self-assertion  of  anv  interloper  from  another  land.  He 
too  commands  a numerous  following  of  pious  devotees  whose  zeal  is 
strengthened  by  a firm  belief  in  the  miraculous  story  of  how  he  first 
revealed  his  godhead  to  their  fathers.  When  in  early  summer  the  iron 
hand  of  winter  has  relaxed  its  rigors  and  the  snows  have  melted  on  the 
lower  passes  it  is  the  practice  of  the  shepherds  drive  their  flocks  up 
to  the  Alpine  pastures.  The  owners  of  a group  of  hamlets  collect 
their  sheep  and  goats  together  in  a central  village,  where  they  celebrate 
the  massing  of  the  flocks,  before  they  speed  the  herdsmen  on  their  journey 
to  the  dangerous  heights  where  the  dread  Kali  loves  to  dwell.  It  was 
after  such  a gathering  held  in  dim  ages  long  past  the  memory  of  living 
man  that  the  nomad  shepherds  of  Pandarasan  par,Tana  set  out  upon 
their  wanderings.  Marching  by  easy  stages  in  the  early  morning  and 
late  afternoon,  they  gave  iheir  footsore  beasts  a welcome  rest  during 
the  midday  heat,  whilst  at  night  their  massive  sheep-dogs  crouching  at 
the  corners  of  the  huddled  square  gave  ready  warning  of  the  approach 
of  man  or  leo[ard.  Proceeding  thus,  they  reached  a level  plateau, 
forming  the  truncated  summit  of  a lofty  mountain  and  tempted  by  the 
richness  of  the  pasturage  they  resolved  to  make  a halt  until  the  luxuri- 
ant herbage  should  be  exhausted.  The  sheep  and  goats  were  left  to 
browse  at  will  amongst  the  pastures  whilst  the  men  built  for  themselves 
rough  shelters  of  piled-up  stones  for  protection  from  the  cold  at  night. 
That  evenina  the  dogs  were  sent  as  umal  to  ring  the  straggling  beasts, 
but  a continued  sound  of  barking  soon  warned  the  shepherds  that  some- 
thin^ was  amiss.  Fearing  lest  a panther  had  pounced  down  upon  a 
straggler  from  the  flocks  they  hastened  to  the  spot,  where  on  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  they  saw  a full-grown  ram  stretched  calmly  on  the 
ground,  indifferent  to  the  onsets  of  the  dogs  whioh  were  rushing  round 
him  snarling  and  snapping  in  their  vain  attempts  to  move  him.  The 
men  added  their  shouts  and  blows  to  the  efforts  of  the  dogs  but  all  in- 
vain,  the  ram  still  lay  as  though  transfixed.  At  length  angered  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  beast  one  of  the  men  drew  his  axe  and  slew  it  as  it  lay. 
Another  bent  down  to  lift  the  carcass  from  the  ground,  but  as  he  raised 
it,  there  lay  revealed  turn  dazzling  images  of  an  unknown  god,  whilst 
from  a stone  close  by  a supernatural  voice  was  heard.  Ere  they  could 
grasp  the  smaller  image  it  started  moving  of  its  own  accord,  slowly 
at  first  bat  gathering  speed  as  it  wenk  until  it  reached  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  down  which  it  tumbled  into  a mountain  torrent  that  bore  it 
swiftly  out  of  sight.  The  larger  and  finer  idol  still  remained  and  this 
they  carried  to  their  halting  place,  first  offering  to  the  rock  from  which 
the  mystic  sound  had  rung  the  slaughtered  ram,  through  whose  inspired 
obstinacy  the  god  had  chosen  to  reveal  his  presence.  At  dawn  the 
following  morning  they  set  out  towards  their  starting  place,  for  not  one 
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among  them  was  skilled  in  the  lore  o£  heaven-sent'  signs  to  read  tliQ 
secret  of  the  omen.  On  arrival  there  the  wondrous  news  spread  quickly 
through  the  countryside  and  a gathering  of  peasants  larger  even  than 
that  which  had  sped  them  on  theu’  way,  assembled  to  hear  from  the 
shepherds’  lips  the  oft-repeated  tale  and  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
precious  image.  A sooth-sayer  too  was  summoned  from  a neighbour- 
ing village  and  he  told  them  that  the  portent  was  propitious,  for  the  god, 
who  had  revealed  his  presence  to  the  lowly  shepherds,  would  deign  to  live 
amongst  them  guarding  them  and  theirs  from  harm  if  only  they  would 
forthwith  build  a spacious  and  lofty  temple  in  honour  of  hk  coming. 
Willing  hands  soon  raised  the  sacred  edifice  and  on  a happy  day  with  the 
full  ritual  prescribed  for  installation  of  an  idol  the  Brahmans  placed  the 
image  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  temple.  At  the  same  time  they  gave 
the  name  of  Shalu  to  the  god,  for  in  the  language  of  the  hills  s/idl  is  the 
term  used  for  the  grand  assemblage  before  the  sheep  and  goats  are  drive.*! 
to  the  Alpine  pastuies.  This  first  temple  to  the  glory  of  this  god  was 
built  in  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  of  villages,  and  though  many 
local  sanctuaries  have  been  erected,  as  at  Shil,  this  still  remains  the 
main  seat  of  his  worship.  It  is  hither  that  the  flocks  converge  each 
year,  and  as  in  the  olden  days,  so  now,  a general  gathering  of  the  coun- 
tryside precedes  the  exodus  to  the  upper  mountains.  From  here  too  the 
shepherds  take  with  them  in  their  journey  the  hallowed  emblem  of  their 
god , lent  them  each  year  from  the  temple  treasury.  This  is  a drum- 
shaped vessel,  sealed  at  either  end,  containing  sacred  relics  of  the  deity 
whilst  round  the  outer  surface  a goodly  number  of  rupees  are  nailed. 
Only  the  leader  of  the  herdsmen  is  privileged  to  carry  it,  slung  by 
chains  across  his  sh  mlders,  but  when  the  camp  is  reached  it  is  unslung 
and  placed  with  reverence  in  the  midst  of  folds  and  shepherds  and  then 
both  man  and  beast  can  sleep  ill  perfect  safety  secure  from  all  chance 
of  harm.  At  nightfall  the  shepherds  worship  the  sacred  symbol,  and 
at  certain  stages  in  their  wanderings  they  sacrifice  a goat  or  ram  of 
which  by  ancient  light  their  headman  takes  a shoulder  as  his  private 
portion.  Moreover  when  the  grazing  ground  is  reached  where  stands 
the  stone,  the  former  dwelling  of  the  god,  a customary  offering  of 
one  rupee  is  added  to  the  accumulated  tributes  of  past  years.  The 
recognition  of  Shalu  as  a pastoral  deity  is  shown  in  yet  another  way, 
for  when  he  goes  on  progress  every  other  year  amongst  his  subjects  it  is 
his  privilege  to  claim  a ram  each  day.  and  though  his  journeyings  conti- 
nue for  full  three  months  he  never  asks  in  vain.  With  such  old-time 
memories  cementing  in  a common  bond  the  interests  of  god  and  peasant 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  villagers  even  of  a secondary  seat  of  Sbalu^s 
ivorship  are  loath  to  oust  their  deity  from  his  ancestral  shrine  in  favour 
of  a stranger.  And  in  the  meantime  Mahasu  carries  on  a relentless 
warfare  which  has  been  raging  now  for  some  ten  years,  during  which 
time  the  owners  of  the  houses  which  immediately  adjoin  the  disputed 
sanctuary  have  experienced  to  their  sorrow  the  power  of  his  vengeance. 
Several  families  have  vanished  root  and  branch,  otters  have  been  oppress- 
ed with  sickness,  whilst  most  have  sunk  into  the  direst  poverty.  A 
signal  warning  of  the  demon’s  wrath  occurred  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  Almost  next  door  to  the  shrine,  perched  on.  the  edge  of  a precipi- 
tous slope,  stood  a building  occupied  by  several  humble  cultivators,  adhe« 
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QQ 
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Nageshar,  lord  of  serpents,  who  at  the  outset  warned  his  worshippers 
that  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  serve  two  masters  with  equal  loyalty 
to  both,  bidding  them  beware  lest  the  new  divinity  should  prove  a 
greater  tyrant  than  the  old.  And  so  the  sequel  proved  for  the  villagers, 
less  stiffnecked  than  their  neighbours,  the  followers  of  Shalu,  had  not 
the  courage  to  hold  out  against  a series  of  misfortunes  succeeding 
one  upon  another  in  all  of  which  Mahasu’s  hand  was  clearly  visible.  So 
since  several  generations  Nageshar  had  been  termed  the  family  god  only 
by  courtesy,  whilst  the  real  worship  of  the  village  has  centred  round  the 
shrine  of  the  invader.  The  ancient  temple  stood  dilapidated  and  forlorn, 
the  single  offering  of  a metal  pot  nailed  on  its  roof  and  long  since 
blackened  by  exposure  to  the  rains  of  many  summers,  only  adding  to  its 
desolation.  The  buildings  raised  to  the  glory  of  Mahasu,  on  the  other 
hand,  filled  up  a portion  of  the  village  green  and  the  neat  group  of 
arbours,  granaries  and  smaller  shrines  which  clustered  round  the  main 
pagoda  testified  alike  to  the  number  of  his  votaries  and  the  frequent  calls 
on  their  devotion.  Even  the  walls  and  gables  of  the  newest  shrine — erected 
for  a minor  minister  some  dozen  5 ears  ago  to  check  a cholera  epidemic — 
were  covered  with  the  horns  of  sacrificial  victims  and  other  votive 
offerings.  Thus  if  Mahasu  had  so  far  refrained  from  seizing  on  the 
temple  of  his  rival  the  only  reason  was  because  he  would  not  deign  to 
grace  a dwelling  fallen  to  such  low  estate.  Indeed  the  people  said  that 
the  two  were  now  the  best  of  friends  and  -this  perhaps  was  so,  for  Mahasu 
could  afford  to  be  magnanimous  towards  a foe  completely  crushed  and 
beaten.  They  denied  also  that  the  goddess  Devi  had  played  any  part 
in  rescuing  their  ancestors.  Though  the  Raja  of  Garhwal,  they  said,  had 
come  to  seek  an  heir,  it  was  not  at  the  shrine  of  Devi  that  he  sought  him, 
but  from  the  hands  of  the  ruler  of  Bashahr  For  his  only  son  had  led 
some  months  before  an  army  into  Bashahr  to  join  the  local  forces 
against  the  common  foe  from  Kulu.  The  youth  had  rorished  honourably 
in  battle,  but  his  father  in  his  frantic  grief  would  not  listen  to  the  truth 
and  insisted  that  the  people  of  Bashahr  were  concealing  him  for  their 
own  ends.  And  so  he  took  away  the  zailddr  and  his  comrades  to  hold 
as  hostages  and  cast  them  into  prison,  binding  them  first  with  iron 
fetters.  But  Mahasu  in  answer  to  their  prayers  broke  their  chains 
asunder  and  burst  aside  the  dungeon  doors  so  that  they  escaped  again  to 
their  own  country.  However  this  may  be,  the  peasants  of  this  hamlet 
were  eloquent  in  praise  of  their  imported  god,  protesting  that  he  was 
the  mildest  mannered  of  all  divinities,  provided  always  that  his  modest 
demands  were  promptly  met,  for  he  was  slow  to  brook  delay  and  ever 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge  of  an  opposition  were  it  human  or  divine. 
Nor,  in  truth,  is  he  without  the  grace  of  saving  virtues  for  he  cannot 
tolerate  a thief  nor  yet  a tale-bearer,  and  sets  his  face  against  the  pray- 
ers and  offerings  of  those  of  evil  livelihood. 

In  the  month  of  Bhddon  each  year  the  fourth  day  of  the  light  half 
of  the  moon  is  set  aside  in  honour  of  the  god.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  temple  priests  carry  the  images  and  vessels  hallowed  in  his  service  to 
a neighbouring  stream  or  fountain  where  they  bathe  them  reverently 
according  to  their  ancient  rites.  Wrapped  in  folds  of  cloth  the-  images 
are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Brahmans  and  so  secured  against 
contamination  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  The  company  of  worshippers 
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watch  the  proceedings  from  a distance,  for  if  they  ventured  near  a .curse 

Tonvewd”  The  rites  completed,  the  images  and  vessels  are 

onveyed  m similar  fashion  to  the  temple  and  are  placed  in  parda  j except 
one  small  image  which  is  set  upon  the  car  and  left  all  day  within  tL 
courtyard  where  the  subsequent  ceremonies  occur.  At  ni-ht  time  it 
too  IS  put  inside  the  shrine  safe  from  the  hands  of  sacrilegious  reveTer^ 
A high  stiaight  pole,  cut  usually  from  the  blue  pine  tree  is  planted 
firmly  m the  ground  and  bears  a flag  in  honour  of  the  deity.  Another 
pole,  shorter  and  thicker,  out  off  at  the  junction  of  many  branches  is 

if  Lte™rfeef  f"®  ^he  forking  branches  are  lopped  at  a distance 

f seveial  feet  from  the  parent  stem  whilst  in  between  them  rough  slabs 
of  slate  are  placed  so  that  the  whole  forms  an  effective  brazier.  At  thi 
approach  of  nightfall  a ram  and  goat  provided  by  the  general  communi- 

y are  sacrificed,  the  first  beside  the  brazier,  whilst  the  latter  is  led  in- 
side the  shrine,  for  a goat  is  deemed  a nobler  offering  than  a ram.  But 
^e  victim  IS  not  actually  despatched  before  the  altar,  for  the  family  of 
Mahasu  has  a strong  aversion  to  the  sight  of  blood,  so  after  the  god  has 
signified  acceptance  of  the  offering  through  the  trembling  of  the  La^t 
it  IS  led  outside  again  and  slaughtered  in  the  courtyard.  When  darkness 
falls  the  worshippers  of  either  sex,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands, 
dance  for  some  little  time  around  the  brazier  on  which  they  later  fling 
the  blazing  faggots.  _ All  through  the  night  the  fire  is  fed  by  branches 

tLighonVthecr-  f -if  ofMahJsn's  faL 

.u  ^ Villages  which  own  his  sway  across  the  valleys 

^ a ong  he  hills,  -whilst  the  men  and  women  spend  the  nitrht  in 

merrymaking,  joining  together  in  their  rustic  dances  and  time-honoured 

songs.  At  intervals  as  the  unceasing  rhythmic  dance  circles  around  the 

fire,  a villager  drops  from  the  group  and  manifests  the  well-known  sio-ns 

of  supernatyal  possession.  Then  he  must  make  an  offering  of  a sweet- 

ened  cake  of  wheaten  flour,  with  a little  butter  to  the  god’s  waztr  or  if 

well-to-do,  must  sacrifice  a goat  or  ram.  Sometimes  a votary,  sTarhing  a 

burning  torch  from  the  fire,  clasps  it  tightly  to  his  breast,  but  if  his 

1^®  process,  he  is  proved  a low  impostor  and  the 
s ghted  god  exacts  a fine  of  several  annas  and  a kid.  Also  if  many 
villagers  become  inspired  there  is  a murmur  that  divine  possession  is 
^rowing  cheap  implying  that  the  would-be  incarnations  of  the  deity  are 
simulating  ecstatic  frenzy.  The  general  riot  is  heightened  by  a plentiful 
suply  of  home-brewed  spirits,  but  the  women  do  not  drink  nor  is 
debauchery  looked  upon  with  favour.  No  one  who  tastes  intoxicating 

liquor  18  allowed  within  the  temple,  and  the  priests  who  abstain  them^ 

s ves  keep  watch  upon  the  portal.  But  when  the  revelry  is  at  its  zenith 
It  sometimes  hapns  that,  despite  their  care,  the  drunken  worships 
cluster  around  the  porch  and  some  fall  helplessly  across  the  threZld 

Then  the  god  inflicts  upon  the  culprits  the  penalties  imposed  on  mere 
pretenders  to  divine  afflatus.  At  the  break  of  dawn  such  ^of  the  In-y- 
makers  as  are  well  enough  to  eat,  enjoy  a common  feast  for  which  each 
house  provides  a pound  of  wheaten  flour  and  half  a pound  of  oil.  S 
ends  the  ceremonies  and  Mahasu  is  left  in  quiet  for  another  year  to 
prosecute  his  silent  schemes  by  which  he  hopes  to  forge  a few  more 

If  ”"““1““  i"  ■’"•I- 
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Stndku  Bir. — Smdhu  Bir  is  the  whistling  god,i  whose  cult  is  found 
in  Jammu,  in  the  Kangra  hills,  and  in  the  Jaswan  Dun  of  Hoshiarpur, 
and  whose  whistling  sound  announces  his  approach.  Sindhu  is  appa- 
rently an  incarnation  of  Shiva  conceived  of  as  the  storm-wind  in  the 
hills,  and  there  may  be  some  connection  between  this  cult  and  the  Jogi'^s 
whistle  which  is  worn  as  denoting  an  attribute  of  the  god.  Sindhu  is 
generally  regarded  as  a malignant  deity,  causing  madness  and  burning 
houses,  stealing  crops  and  otherwise  immoral.  But  he  is  only  supposed 
to  burn  down  the  houses  of  those  with  whom  he  is  displeased,  and  the 
corn,  milk,  ghi  etc.  stolen  by  him  is  said  to  be  given  to  his  special 
worshippers.  He  can,  however,  be  mastered  by  charms  repeated  at 
suitable  places  for  21  days.  On  the  21st  he  will  appear  after  whistling 
to  announce  his  approach,  and  sometimes  with  a whistling  noise  through 
his  limbs,  and  ask  why  he  was  called.  He  should  then  be  told  to  come 
when  sent  for  and  do  whatever  he  is  bidden.  On  the  22nd  day  a ram 
should  be  taken  to  the  place  of  his  manifestation  and  presented  to  him 
as  his  steed. 

In  places  where  the  houses  are  liable  to  sudden  conflagrations  the 
people  who  come  to  beg  in  Sindhu^s  name  are  much  dreaded  and  if 
they  say  they  belong  to  his  shrine  they  are  handsomely  rewarded. 
He  is  p*opularly  believed  to  assume  the  form  of  a Gaddi,  with  a long 
beard,  whence  he  is  called  Dariala,  and  carrying  a long  basket  [kiro) 
on  his  back,  whence  he  is  Kiromala.  But  he  has  several  other  titles  : 
such  as  Lohe  or  Lohan  Pal,  ^ Lord  of  metals  ^ Sanghin  Pal  or  ^ Lord 
of  Chains^  and  Bhumi  Pal  or  ^ Lord  of  the  Earth.-’^  In  the  form 
of  invocation  recorded  in  Kangra  we  find  him  addressed  as  grandson 
of  Ngar  Hir,  Chatarpal,  Lohpal,  Agripal,  Sangalpal,  Thikarpal 
(^He  of  the  potsherds^),  daughter's  son  of  Bhumpal,  son  of 
Mother  Kunthardi  and  brother  of  Punia.  And  the  invocation  ends 
with  the  words  : ‘ Let  the  voice  of  Mahadeo  work'. 

Smdhu's  principal  shrine  is  at  Basoli  in  Jammu  territory,  but  he 
has  smaller  ones  at  Dhar  and  Bhanguri  in  Gurdaspur  and  at  Gungtha 
in  Kangra.  Most  Hindu  cultivators  in  these  parts  have  a lively 
faith  in  the  Bir,  and  offer  him  a kavdhi  of  Jialwd  as  sweetmeat  at  each 
harvest.  Not  only  can  he  be  invoked  for  aid,  but  he  can  also  be 
directed  by  any  one  who  has  mastered  his  charms  to  cohabit  with 
any  woman,  she  thinking  she  is  in  a dream  . Whenever  a woman  or 
a house  or  a man  is  declared  by  a jogi,  locally  called  chela,  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Bir,  offerings  of  kavdhi,  a ram  or  he-goat  should  be 
made  to  him  to  avert  illness.  Those  who  have  mastered  his  charms 
can  also  use  him  to  oppress  an  enemy  at  will. 

A very  interesting  feature  of  Smdhu's  mythology  is  his  associa- 
tion with  the  pairs  of  goddesses,  Rari  and  Brari,  said  to  be  worshipped 
in  Chamba,  Andla  and  Sandla,  two  hill  goddesses,  the  exact  locality 
of  whose  cult  is  unknown,  and  Ghahri  and  Chhatrahri,  also  said  to 
be  worshipped  in  Chamba.  The  duality  of  these  three  pairs  of  god- 
ila  the  Kangra  District  sindh  or  sindhi  = a whistle,  c/.  Hindi  Kangra 

Gazetteer,  Vol.  I,  pp.  77*8,  _ 

*See  the  Song  of  Sindhu  Bir,  Ind.  Ant.,  1909,  p.  295.  Loh,  lohan,  is  said  to  « 
metal,  not  iron.  Sindhu  is  said  to  have  a chain  isangal)  always  with  him,  and  so  his 

votarief  also  keep  one  at  home, 


bindhu’s  two  spouses. 
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desses  recalls  that  of  the  two  Bibis^  wives  of  the  Mian^  whose  cult  is 
prevalent  in  the  Hoshiarpur  District.  Bharmani^  a goddess  of  Barmaur 
in  Chfi  mba^  is  also  said  to  dance  with  Sindhu.  ^ 

Bhairon  or  Bhairava,  the  terrible  one,  is  a deity  whose  personality 
it  is  a little  dilScult  to  grasp.  He  is  in  the  orthodox  mythology  the 
same  as  Shiva  ; Bhairon  or  Bhairav  being  one  of  the  many  names  of 
that  deity.  But  he  appears  also  as  the  attendant  of  and  as  such  is 
said  to  be  specially  worshipped  by  Sikh  watermen.  At  Benares  his 
staff  is  reverenced  as  an  anti-type  of  that  earthly  deity,  the  Kotwal. 
More  commonly  he  is  represented  as  an  inferior  deity,  a stout  black 
figure,  with  a bottle  of  wine  in  his  hand,  whose  shrine  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  big  town.  He  is  an  evil  spirit,  and  his  followers  drink 
wine  and  eat  meat.  One  sect  of  faqirs,  akin  to  the  Jogis,  is  specially 
addicted  to  his  service  ; they  besmear  themselves  with  red  powder  and 
oil  and  go  about  the  bazars,  begging  and  singing  the  praises  of  Bhairon, 
with  bells  or  gongs  hung  about  tlieir  loins  and  striking  themselves  with 
whips.  They  are  found  mainly  in  large  towns,  and  are  not  celi- 
bates. Their  chief  place  of  pilgrimage  is  Girnar-parbat  in  Kathiaw^ar, 
and  the  books  which  teach  the  worship  of  Bhairon  are  the  B/iairaoashiak 
and  the  Bhairava’Stottar,  That  very  old  temple — the  Bhairon-ka-sthan — 
near  Icchra,  in  the  suburbs  of  Lahore,  is  so  named  from  a quaint  legend 
regarding’  Bhairon,  connected  with  its  foundation.  In  the  old  days  the 
Dhinwar  gkls  of  the  Riwari  tahsil  used  to  be  married  to  the  god  at 
Baododa,  but  they  always  died  soon  afterwards  and  the  custom  has  been 
dropped.  As  a village  deity  Bhairon  appears  in  several  forms,  Kal 
Bhairon,  who  frightens  death,  Bhut  Bhairon,  who  drives  away  evil  spirits, 
Bhatak  Bhairon,  or  the  Child  Bhairon,  Lath  Bhairon,  or  Bhairon  with 
the  club,  and  Nand  Bhairon.  Outside  a temple  of  Shiv  at  Thanesar  is 
a picture  of  Kal  Bhairon.^  He  is  black  and  holds  a decapitated  head  in 
one  hand.^  In  the  eastern  Punjab  he  appears  as  Khetrpal,  the  protector 
of  fields,  under  which  name  he  is  worshipped  with  sweets,  milk  etc. 
When  a man  has  built  a house  and  begins  to  occupy  it,  he  should  worship 
Khetrpal,  who  is  considered  to  be  the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  ground  land- 
lord in  fact,  and  who  drives  away  the  evil  spirits  that  are  in  it.  He  is 
also  worshipped  at  weddings.  Sometimes  the  Khetrpal  is  said  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  pipd  tree  and  to  him  wmmen  do  worship  when  their 
babies  are  ill.  Sometimes  again  he  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as 
Shesh  Nagj  the  serpent  king.  In  Ferozepur  he  is  known  as  Khetrpal, 
but  his  cult  is  probably  more  widely  spread  than  the  small  num- 
bers of  his  worshippers  returned  would  appear  to  indicate,  for  in  Gur- 
daspur  the  Hindu  Katil  Rajputs  are  said  to  consult  Brahmans  as 
to  the  auspicious  time  for  reaping,  and  before  the  work  is  begun  5 

Til' s goddess  is  said  to  have  a temple  in  Bhat  or  Bliu^u  also.  Sindh d is  described 
as  well-known  and  worshipped  in  Laliul  and  to  affect  mountainous  regions  generally. 

2 This  picture  is  faced  by  one  of  Hanuman  whose  shrine  is  sometimes  connected  with  one 
of  Bhairon.  Sometimes  too  a shrine  of  Guga  will  be  found  with  a shrine  to  Goraknath  on 
one  side  and  connected  shrines  to  Hanuman  and  Bhairon  on  the  other. 

3 East  of  the  Jumna  Kal  Bhairon  is  worshipped  to  a considerable  extent,  offerings  of 
intoxicating  liquor  being  made  at  his  shrine  by  his  votaries  who  coiisunic  it  themselves. 
Vaishnavas,  some  of  whom  also  offer  to  him,  do  not  however  offer  him  liquor  but  moles  and 
milk. 
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Maclagan, 
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or  7 loavos  o£  broad,  a pitchor  o£  watcn*,  and  a small  c^uaDtity  of  the 
crop  are  set  aside  in  Khetrpal^s  name.  In  Chamba  too  Klietrpal  is 
the  god  of  the  soil,  and  before  plougliing  he  is  propitiated  to  secure 
a bountiful  harvest,  especially  when  new  ground  or  tract  which  has  lain 
fallow  is  broken  up.  A sheep  or  goat  may  be  offered  or  incense 
is  burnt.  In  the  centre  and  west  Bhairon  is  almost  invariably  known  as 
Bhairon  Jati,  or  Bhairon  the  chaste,  and  is  represented  as  the  messenger 
of  Sakhi  Sarwar. 

The  Cult  of  Devi. 


Closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Shiv,  and  far  more  widely 
spread,  is  that  of  his  consort,  Devi  This  goddess  goes  by  many 
names,  -Durga,  Kali,  Gauii,  Asuri,  Parbati,  Kalka,  Mahesri,  Bhiwani, 
Asht  bhoji,  and  numberless  others.  According  to  the  Hindu  Slidst.aSj 
there  are  nine  crores  of  Durgas,  each  with  her  separate  name  The 
humbler  divinities,  Sitala,  the  goddess  of  small-pox,  Uasani  and  other 
goddesses  of  disease,  are  but  manifestations  of  the  same  goddess.  She 
is  called  Mahadevi,  the  great  goddess,  Maharain,  the  great  queen,  and 
Devi  Mai  or  Devi  Mata,  the  goddess-mother  She  is  known,  from  the 
places  of  her  temples,  as  Jawahiji,  Mansi  Devi,  Chintpurni,  Naina 
Devi,  and  the  liked  In  Kangra  alone  there  are  numerous  local  Devis, 
and  360  of  them  assembled  together  at  the  founding  of  the  Kangra 
temple. 


Devi  is  a popular  object  of  veneration  all  over  the  Province,  but 
her  worship  is  most  in  vogue  and  most  diversified  in  Ambala,  Hoshiar- 
pur  and  Kangra.  The  celebrated  shrines  of  Devi  are  for  the  most  part 
in  those  districts.  At  Mansa  Devi,  near  Manimajra,  in  the  Ambala 
district,  a huge  fair  is  held  twice  a year,  in  spring  and  .autumn,  in  her 
honour. 


Mansa  Devi,  sister  of  Shesh  Nag,  counteracts  the  venom  of  snakes. 
She  is  also  called  Jagadgauri,  the  world^s  beauty^,  Nitya  and  I’adama- 
vati. ' Her  shrine  is  at  Mani  Majra  west  of  Kalka.  With  Sayyid 
Bhura,  whose  shrine  is  at  Bari  in  Kaithal,  she  shares  the  honour  of 
being  the  patron  of  thieves  in  the  eastern  Punjab,  but  it  is  at  his  shrine 
alone  that  a share  of  the  booty  appears  to  be  offered.  ® 

At  Budhera  in  Gurgaon  at  the  temple  of  Mansa  Devi  ^ a fair  is 
held  twice  a year,  on  Chet  sudi  7th  or  Asauj  S2tdi  7th.  This  temple  is 
about  125  years  old.  It  is  two  yards  square  and  the  roof  is  domed. 
From  the  dome  projects  an  iron  bar  from  which  hangs  a dhaja  or 
small  flag.  Of  the  4 images  of  the  goddess,  two  are  of  brass  and  two 
of  marble,  each  about  ^^ths  of  a yard  high..  They  stand  in  a niche 
facing  the  entrance. 

1 Or  rather,  her  cult  names  are  used  as  place  names. 

2 One  of  Devfs  ten  incarnations;  assumed  to  receive  the  thanks  of  gods  and  men  for 
the  delivarence  she  had  wrought. 

^ 8.C.B.  VIII,  pp.  268,  277  and  266.  Bhura  is  a title  of  Shiva. 

* Mansa  in  Hindi  means  the  desire  or  object  of  the  heart. 
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At  Chintpurm,  in  Hoshiarpur,  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year,  and 
the  pnjdrts  make  large  profits  at  the  shrine  A large  fair  is  held  in 
Chet  at  Dharmpur  in  Hoshiarpur,  and  Naina  Devi,  in  Bilaspur  State, 
on  the  borders  of  the  same  district,  is  also  a favourite  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. At  Kangra  is  the  renowned  shrine  of  Bejisari  I'^evi,  which 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and  Firoz  Tnghlak  plundered  in  davs  gone  by,  and 
which  is  still  one  of  the  most  famous  in  India.  And  at  Jawdlamukhi, 
in  Kangra,  is  another  and  equally  famous  temple,  where  jets  of  gas 
proceeding  from  tho  ground  are  kept  ever  burniuG",  and  the  crowds  of 
pilgrims  provide  a livelihood  for  ' a profligate  miscellany  of  attendant 
Gosains  and  Bhojkis.  ^ 

JawdlamuJchi. — This  Devi  is  the  chief  object  of  worship  to  the 
Telrdja  or  Telirtija  faqirs  who  appear  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  United 
Provinces.  The  sect  was  founded  by  Man  Chandra,  Raja  of  Kangra. 
He  was  attacked  by  leprosy,  so  the  1 )evi  bade  him  turn  ascetic  and  beg 
from  Hindu  women  whose  sons  and  husbands  were  living  a little  oil  to 
rub  on  his  clothes  and  body.  By  so  doing  he  expiated  the  sins  of  a 
former  existence,  and  was  cured  in  12  years.  He  retired  to  Kangra  and 
founded  the  order,  Sri  Chandra,  a Brahman,  being  his  first  disciple. 
Initiation  consists  in  paying  a fee  of  Ks  5,  or  a multiple  of  that  sum, 
and  feeding  the  brethren.  The  novice  tnen  sips  some  sherbet  upon 
which  the  guru  has  breathed.  Some  of  'felrajas  are  Sikhs,  others  Hindus, 
but  Devi  Jawalamukhi  is  their  principal  deity.  They  beg  oil  from  Hindu 
women  who  have  only  one  son  and  put  the  oil  on  their  clothes.  When 
dead  they  are  cremated.  Some  marry,  others  do  not,  and  the  only  out- 
ward sign  of  the  sect  is  that  their  clothes  and  bodies  are  smeared  with 
oil.i 

* Devi  is  worshipped  under  various  other  names  in  Kangra,  e.g.  as 
Janiari^  in  Samlohi,  Bilasa^  in  Bildspur,  Bharari  ^ in  Siiil,  Jalpa  ^ in 
Jaw^li,  B^la  Sundari  ® in  ITarsar,  Bagla  IMukhi  at  Nakhandi,'  and 
Kotla®  and  Chamda  at  Kotla  and  elsewhere.  It  is  impossible  to  reduce 
to  rule  anything  connected  with  these  temples.  The  priest  is  usuallv 

1 W.  Cr'oke,  N.  I.  N.  Q.,  V.,  § 247.  The  Kankamn  (literally  gravel  or  pebbles)  fair 
is  held  in  Ma’er  Kotla  on  Asauj  sndi  9th.  When  pilgrims  set  for  .Tawalamukhi  to  aake 
the  promised  offerings,  people  accompany  them  on  foot  without  shoes,  s > that  pebbles  niav 
be  trodden  by  their  naked  feet. 

2 From  .Tanlara  village  or  ‘ from  certain  bushes  which  grew  near  by.*  This  temple 
was  founded  by  R^ja  Tej  Chand  some  400  years  ago.  It  is  managed  by  a Bhojki. 

3 Pounded  by  Rajd,  Dalip  Singh  in  8.  1726. 

^ Founded  by  Fauja  Waziv  2C0  years  ago.  Devf  directed  him  to  enshrine  in  it  ‘any 
stone  on  which  people  sharpened  axes.* 

® Founded  by  a Rduf  of  Raja  Shamsher  Singh  of  Goler  in  S.  1458. 

« The  story  is  that  Rdjd  Hari  Chand  of  Golev  once  when  out  hunting  near  Harsnr, 
fell  into  a well.  The  goddess  directed  him  to  build  her  a temple  on  the  spot,  but  he  refiiseti 
to  do  so  as  it  was  in  foreign  territory.  This  enraged  the  Devf  and  she  prepared  to  pnnisli 
him, "caused  him  to  fall  into  the  well.  In  it  again  he  i*emainod  13  days  worshipping  the 
Dovf  and  making  vows  to  her.  By  chance  some  infrcbauts  passed  by  and  one  of  thora 
being  thirsty  went  to  the  well  and  finding  the  Uaja  pulled  him  out.  He  then  built  a 
temple  here  to  Devf  B^la  Sundari.  It  is  said  that  tlie  merchants  also  settled  here.  The 
Devf  is  only  worshipped  by  the  chiefs  of  Holer 

7 Pounded  by  R4ja  Hari  ciiaiid  of  Goler  in  168 1 8.  With  this  are  connected 
the  shrines  of  Shiva  and  Chatarbhuj. 

3 Poundod  by  a Kbatri  of  Amritsar  in  1912  S. 
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a Brahman'"  hut  may  be  a Jogi  oraSaniasi.^  They  may  contain  a 
single  image  or  a number  of  images,  varying  in -size  and  material.  The 
ritual  is  equally  diversified.  For  instance  Devi  Bharari  is  only  worship- 
ed on  the  Baisakhi,  and  on  that  day  only  is  b/iog  offered  and  the  lamp  lit 
As  a rule  the  lamp  is  lit  morning  and  evening  or  at  least  once  a day. 
B/ioff  may  be  offered  only  once  a day,  but  is  generally  offered  twice.  It 
is  very  varied.  For  instance  Bala  Sundari  gets  flowers  in  the  morning 
and  sweets  &c.  in  the  evening,  but  to  Jalpa  are  offered  rice  and  dal  at 
morn  and  fruit  at  eve,  and  to  Bagla  Mukhi  the  morning  hhog  is  offered 
after  the  images  have  been  washed  and  in  the  evening  patcUhas  and 
gram  after  the  drti. 

Devi  is  usually  regarded  as  an  activity  of  a god,  but  at  Lagpata  is 
a temple  to  Kaniya  Devi  the  virgin  goddess,  whose  fair  is  held  on  9th 
Har.  Her  Brahman  pujdri  is  a Bhojki  and  bhog  is  only  offered  and  a 
lamp  lit  in  the  evening. 

Other  temples  to  Devi  in  Kangra  are  : — 


1 

2 

3 

4' 

Place. 

1 

i 

Pujdri.  ! 

& 1 

Dates  of  fairs. 

Ritual  offerings  &c. 

Huri  Devi  Bagroli, 

JQurpur  Tahsil. 

Rija  Nag  Dev  of  Garh 
Gaznavi  had  4 sons 
and  a daughter.  Raj  4 
Bhum  Asar  asked  him 
for  his  daughter’s  hand 
which  he  refused, 
thinking  it  was  not 
safe  to  marry  a girl  to 
a demon.  So  he  aban- 
doned his  country  and 
came  here  with  his 
children.  His  daughter 
asked  him  to  build  her 
a temple  so  this  one 
w’as  built  by  one  of 
her  brothers  and  she 
turned  herself  into 
stone.  It  was  founded 
liy  R4ja  Gadi  Raj  in 
the  Duw4pur  Yuga 
some  5000  years  ago. 

Gosain,  got  Attari 

! 

i 

i 

1 

i 

( 

1 

In  Chet  during  the 
naurdtra. 

\ 

\ 

The  temple  contains  a 
carving  of  an  8-sided 
figure  on  stone.  Con- 
nected with  it  are. 
temples  of  the  Tha- 
kurs  and  a tomb  at 
W’hich  worship  is 
performed  simulta- 
neously. These 

shrines  contain  stone 
pindis  called  Nar- 
singh. 

1 Some  of  the  Brahman  gots  mentiouei  in  the  accounts  received  do  not  appear  in  any 
list  of  Brahman  gots  in  the  notes  furnished  on  tliat  caste,  B.g.  Bilasa  Devi’s  pdjdri  is 
described  as  a Brahman  of  the  Chhapal  Balmfk  got. 
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Place. 


Pujdri. 


Devi  Thai  (fr. 
‘ eternal  ’). 


atdl, 


Dates  of  fairs. 


Ritual,  offerings  &c. 


The  mandir  of  Bhagwati 
Kirpa  Suudri  in  Bi'r  is 
said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a Raja  of 
Bangahal. 

The  mandir  of  Chamun- 
dri  Devi  in  Jadragal, 


Brahman,  ^0^  Mitte, 
goiar  Koshal. 
The  11  groups  of 
'pujdri  take  it  in 
turn  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the 
temple. 

An  Osti  Ohandial 
Brahman. 


A Bhojki  Brahman, 
caste  Balutu  and 
got  Gautam. 


Baisakh  8th 


The  mandir  of  Mata  Devi 
BajarShiiriat  Kangra, 
Once  Brahma  with 
other  gods  wtnt  to  do 
homage  to  tliis  god- 
dess. Their  example 
was  followed  by  other 
gods  but  they  could 
not  gain  access  to  the 
Devi.  So  they  resort- 
ed to  Brahma  who 
founded  this  temple 
where  the  goddess  was 
enshrined.  Many  ad- 
ditions were  made  to 
it  by  rich  votaries  and 
Rani  Chand  Kaur, 
widow  of  Kharak 
Singh,  gilded  the  dome 
etc. 


The  3 days  after 
the  Holi  in  Phd- 
gau. 


On  the  Shivratri 
the  people  gain  a 
sight  of  the  god- 
dess who  is  said  to 
have  killed  the 
demons  Chand 
and  Mund. 


ParsTidd  or  piiri  in 
the  morning  and  Ihdt 
(boiled  rice)  in  the 
evening. 


No  hhog. 


Bhojki  Brahmans, 
who>e  castes  and 
gots  are  ; — • 

Caste.  Got. 

Chillian.  Markanda 
Postu.  Bharda- 

Patiavarh  K asab. 
Masingan  Bharda- 
waj. 

HaduKasu  Kasab. 
Karbhar-  Bids, 
khte. 

Jagian  Kasab. 
Hatursu.  Kii  sab . 


A great  fair  during 
the  naurairds  in 
Chet  and  Asauj. 


The  temple  contains  an 
image  of  the  Devi 
engraved  on  a slab,  6 
spans  long  and  8 
broad.  On  it  are 
also  engraved  images 
of  Manthasilr  and 
Rakat  Bij.  The 
Chandial  and  Gokhar 
Brahmans  revere  the 
goddess  as  their 
family  deity  and  per- 
form the  janeo  cere- 
mony here.  Five 
sweet  halru  (cakes) 
in  the  morning  and 
fried  gram  in  the 
evening  form  the 
hhog.  Sandhur{\er~ 
million)  is  also  offered 
monthly. 

Worship  is  perform- 
ed twice  a day,  morn- 
ing and  evening. 
Milk,  fruits,  sweet- 
meats, rice  &c.  form 
the  hhog  which  is 
offered  five  times  a 
day. 
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The  following  MdndiTS  are  connected  with  this  : 

Laukra,  Ganesh,  Dharm-Raj 's  Bhairon,  Sher,  Yogni,  Lachmi,  Guru 
Sikh,  Sat  iNAr^in,  Sitla,  Dhana  Bhagat  Shiva,  Jateshar,  Kali,  Sarwasti, 
Bhadhar  Kali,  Singh  Hathi,  Sura],  Tarpar  Siindri,  Chaudka,  Gauri 
Shankar,  Kali,  Hawan  Kiind,  An  Piirna,  Kali  Bhairon,  Kangali,  Chetar 
Pal,  Tara  Yogni,  Barai,  Sandar  San  Chakar,  Yag  Yup,  Charan  Padka 
and  a dharmsdla. 


1 

2 

Place. 

Pujdri. 

The  mandir  of  Jatanti 
Devi  at  Nandrol  stands 
on  a high  ridge  south 
of  the  K5ngra  fort. 
The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  that  the  Devi 
kilh  d all  the  rdTcshas- 
as  v^hich  used  to  vex 
the  gods,  so  in  return 
they  worshipped  her. 

A Braman,  Bhojki, 
got  Bhardwaj. 

The  mandir  of  Ambk4 
Devi  in  the  Kangra 
fort  dates  from  the 
times  of  the  Pandavas. 
This  Devi  is  the 
family  deity  of  the 
Ka^ch  family. 

Brahman,  caste 

Sarial,  got  Sdndal. 

Anjani  Devps  temple  at 
Ghi^na  Kalan,  This 
Devi  was  a daughter 
of  Gautam  who,  for 
unknown  reasons, 

caused  he(  to  bear  a 
son  during  her  virgin- 
ity, whereupon  she 
abandoned  her  home 
and  came  here  for 
devotion  in  seclusion. 
The  temple  was 

founded  by  Jamadar 
Khushhal  Singh  of 
Lahore  in  S.  1899. 

Ud5si 

Mandir  Sitlu  Mahddev 
in  Tika  Basdi. 

A Giri  Gosain,  got 
Atlas. 

3 


Dates  of  fairs. 


None,  but  people 
come  to  see  the 
image  on  the 
Shivrdtri. 


4 


Ritual,  offerings  &c. 


The  Brahmans  and 
Rajputs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood adore  tlie 
Devi  as  their  family 
deity.  Worship  is 
performed  morning 
and  evening.  Bhog 
of  laddu  or  pefa  is 
offered. 


None 


...  The  usages  of  hhog 
and  lighting  a lamp 
have  ceased. 


Jeth  20th 


None 


/ 


I 

• •• 


The  temple  contains  a 
stone  slab  on  which 
are  engr^fved  images 
of  Anjani  and  the 
hoof  marks  of  the 
cows  which  gave  Ler 
milk.  Behind  it  are 
3 haolis  or  springs 
formed  by  her  mi- 
raculous powev.  Wor- 
ship is  performed 
morning  and  even- 
ing. Milk  in  the 
morning,  rice  at 
Uuon,  and  fried  gram 
in  the  evening  form 
the  hhog.  A sacred 
lamp  is  lit  daily. 

It  contains  a pin^i  of 
Shiva,  one  span  high. 


The  mandir  of  Sftla 
Devi  in  Palampur. 


Bhojki 


Each  Tuesday  in 
Jeth  and  H4y. 


The  temple  contains  a 
stone  pindi  of  the 
goddess.  No  bhog 
is  offered. 
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1 

2 

3 

I 4 

i- 

Place. 

Pujdri. 

Dates  of  fairs. 

Ritual,  offerings  &c. 

Mandir  of  Devi  N4?va 

Brahman  caste 

Chet  12th.  For. 

The  temple  contains 

Sarvva. 

- Gariutre,  got 
Basisht. 

merly  it  used  to 
last  from  24th 
Bhadon  to  ^st 
Asauj  and  towards 
its  close  people 
used  to  throw 
stones  at  one  an- 
other, to  prevent  i 
cholera  breaking  i 
out. 

Hdr  9th 

a huge  black  stone  4 
cubits  high  and  20 
in  circumference, 
having  a figu’^e  of 
Devi  carved  on  it 
and  a trident  painted 
with  sandTiur.  Bread 
is  offered  as  hliog  in 
the  evening. 

The  wandiT  of  Bhaddar 

A.  Gir  Dos^in,  He 

The  puidri  lives  on 

Kali  or  Kalka  Devi  at 
Samirpur.  Its  foucd- 
ation  is  ascribed  to 

is  not  celibate, 
bnt  succession  is  i 
governed  b\  spiri- 

j.lras.  and  performs 
worship  morning  and 
evening.  Rice  in  the 

Panami  Gurkha, 

/ 

tual  relationship 
though  a son  is  i 
also  entitled  to  a 
fixed  share  in  the 
offerings. 

morning  and  bread 
in  the  evening  form 
the  hhog. 

Dholi  Devf  in  Dabana  in 
Nurpnr.  500  yesis 
ago  Dholi  a i^ajpct 
girl,  was  being  cot»1’ 
pelled  to  mar  y but 
she  declined.  When 
pressed  she  disappeared 
under  ground  ou  this 
spot. 

Atari  Gosam 

... 

Bhog  is  offered  in  the 
morning,  drti  is  per- 
formed and  a lamp 
lighted  every  even- 
ing. The  carving 
of  the  Devf.  placed 
against  a wall  in  the 
temple,  is  2 ft.  high. 
An  image  of  Shiva 
4 ft.  high  stands 
near  it. 

The  shrines  of  Devi  in  other  districts  have  seldom  more  than  a 
very  local  reputation ; the  most  famous,  perhaps  are  the  Bhaddar  Kali 
temple  at  Niazbeg  near  Lahore,  the  Jogmaya  temple  in  Multan,  where 
offerings  are  made  and  lamps  lit  on  the  1st  and  8th  of  every  month, 
and  the  old  Jogmaya  temple  at  the  Mahrauli  where  the  Hindus  of  Delhi 
hold  their  yearly  festival  of  fans,  the  ‘ Pankha  meLi  \ 

There  are,  however,  temples  to  various  Devis  scattered  over  the 
eastern  districts  and  other  parts  ot  the  province.  Often  associated 
with  other  culls  the  most  important  of  these  Devis  are  Saraswati  at 
Peho^va,  Bhiwani  at  Thanesar,  Mansa  Devi  in  Gurgdon,  Jhandka  in 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  others  : — 

The  most  important  old  temples  in  Pehowa  are  those  of  Devi 
Saraswati,  Swami-Karttika  and  Prithivishwara  Mahadeva;  — 

1.  The  two  fairs  at  Saraswati^s  temple  are  held  on  Chet  1st, 
ehaturclnlii  Krtsh^inpaJashd , Kartika  shnJclupaksha  and  pur'^nmdsi.  It  is 
named  after  the  daughter  of  Brahma  and  the  stream  on  which  it 
stands.  When  the  Swami  Vishvhmitia  in  his  jealousy  of  Swami 
Vasishtha  invited  Oghawati  Saraswati  to  bring  his  rival  to  him  the 
goddess  carried  the  land  on  which  Vasishtha  sat  to  his  abode,  but 
divining  his  intention  she  bore  the  sage  back  again.  Thereupon  Vish- 
v^mitra  cursed  the  stream,  that  her  water  should  be  turned  into  blood 
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and  be  no  longer  worthy  of  life.  But  Vasishtha  invited  all  the  gods 
and  drew  into  the  stream  water  from  the  Aruna  nndi  When  the  gods 
assembled  the  sthdpan  of  the  goddess  was  first  set  up  and  the  temple  found  - 
ed  on  the  14th  of  Chaitia.  The  iunction  with  the  Aruna  was  effected 
on  the  same  date,  and  since  then  the  water  of  the  Saras  wati  became 
amrit,  and  the  blood,  which  was  food  for  evil  spirits,  was  purged  away. 
The  confluence  of  the  two  streams  removes  all  sins  and  a piniafldna  at 
the  Kund  purifies  even  the  pishdeha  form.  Hence  the  chaturdashi  in 
Chaitra  is  also  called  Pishacha-Mochani.  And  a pindudakakarma  on  that 
date  at  the  temple  and  stream  according  to  Hindu  belief  releases  the 
souls  of  pitras  from  Pretayoni  and  gives  them  moksli  or  emancipation. 
The  fair  has  been  held  on  that  date  every  year  in  commemoration  of 
the  event.  The  second  fair  lasts  5 days  in  Karttik  from  the  ekddshi 
to  the  puranmdsi.  It  is  held  in  the  Krittika  nokshatra  puranmdst 
and  to  bathe  in  the  Saraswati  in  that  period  gives  health,  wealth,  pros- 
perity and  birth  of  children.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  the  templet’s 
age.  The  building  is  a small  one  and  only  contains  an  image  of 
Saraswati  riding  on  a swan  and  made  of  ^Takrana  stone.  The  otiiciat- 
ing  Brahmans  are  Gaurs  of  the  Katiaujia  got. 

2.  The  temple  of  Karttikeya  is  visited  on  the  puranmdn  in  Karttik. 
It  contains  his  image  but  is  dedicated  to  Karta  Skanda,  the  god  of 
war,  and  was  founded  when  the  Maliabharata  was  about  to  begin.  The 
image  of  Karttikeya  has  6 faces  as  that  god  was  named  after  his  6 nurses 
who  form  the  stars  of  the  Krittika  asterism,  the  Pleiades,  and  is  mount- 
ed on  a peacock.^  Vermilion  and  oil  are  invariably  offered  as  accep- 
table to  the  god.  Two  lamps  are  kept  burning  continually. 

3.  No  fair  is  held  at  the  temple  of  Prithiwishwara  Mahadeva 
who  is  also  called  Prithudakeshwara,  ‘ lord  of  Prithudaka  ^ or  Pehowa. 
Prithiwishwara  means  ‘ lord  of  the  ea  rth  \ The  temple  was  founded 
by  the  Mahrattas  during  their  ascendancy,  and  it  is  also  said  to  have 
been  repaired  by  one  Kripalupuri  Swami  about  100  years  ago.  Over 
the  building  is  a large  dome  and  its  interior  is  6 yards  square  It 
contains  a stone  image  of  Mahadeva  about  2 feet  high.  A nddliii 
pujdriy  who  is  a Sanyasi,  is  appointed  and  kept  by  the  panclidyat  of 
Brahmans  and  is  removable  at  their  will.  The  Brahmans  also  do  puja. 

At  the  Bhawani  Dwara  at  Thanesar  the  Devils  image  is  seated  in 
a small  building  in  the  precincts  of  the  main  temple.  It  is  8 fingers 
high.  Small  images  of  Kali  and  Bhairon  (Bhairav)  also  serve  to 
decorate  the  temple. 

At  Pari  DevPs  temple  in  Banpuri  in  Gurgaon  a fair  is  held  on 
the  6th  sudi  of  Chet  and  Asauj.  The  offerings  are  estimated  at 
Rs.  400  a year.  Nearly  90  years  ago  one  Jawala  of  Fatehabad  built 
the  temple  but  the  precise  date  of  the  year  is  not  known.  A cJiirdgh 
fed  with  ghi  is  lit  twice  a day  during  Chet  and  on  each  a 

virgin  girl  is  fed  wiih  kardh  or  confection  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
When  a goat  is  offered  to  the  mandir,  the  pujdri  paints  its  forehead 
with  sandhur  and  turns  it  loose.  It  is  generally  taken  by  the  sweepers 

The  story  goes  tlat  Karttil<C‘ya  cn  being  deprived  of  the  leadership  of  the  deotas 
tore  all  the  flesh  from  his  body  leaving  only  the  b(nes.  But  the  image  does  not  appear 
to  depict  this.  There  are  said  to  be  really  two  in  ages,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  wood. 
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uf  the  village.  The  idols  are  of  marble,  one  being  27  inches  long  and 
the  other  18.  The  former  is  mounted  on  alien.  The  administration 
vests  in  a Gaur  Brahman  who  offers  Ihog  and  lights  a lamp  twice  a day, 
morning  and  evening.  ’ 

In  Kohat  Devi  has  her  abode  on  more  than  one  peak.  Thus 
Hukman  Devi  occupies  a peak  in  Shakkardarra  which  is  visited  by 
Hindus  at  the  Baisakhi.^  Chuka  Mai  is  the  highest  peak  on  Shmgharj 
and  Hindus  frorn  afar  visit  it  on  the  naurdtas  and  ashtami,  Khumari 
Devf  is  found  in  the  village  of  that  name  and  Asa  Devi  in  Nar. 
Muhammadans  also  visit  this  village  and  call  it  zidrat  Okhla. 

The  classical  myths  of  Devi  are  very  numerous  and  divergent.  As 
Saraswati  she  is  the  goddess  of  learning,  wife  of  Brahma  in^ the  later 
mythology,  and  personified  in  the  river  Saraswati  in  Karmil  which 
was  to  the  early  Hindus  what  the  Ganges  is  to  their  descendants.^  As  a 
destructress  she  is  KMi,^  as  genetrix  she  is  symbolised  by  the  as 
a type  of  beauty  she  is  Uma,  and  as  a malignant  being  Durga  But 
she  is  also  Sati,^  ^the  faithful  ^ spouse,  Ambika,  Gauri,  Bhawani  and 
Tara.^  As  the  wife  of  Shiva  she  is  Parvati,  ^ she  of  the  hills  her  home 
is  with  him  in  KaiHsha  the  mountain  and  she  is  the  mother  of 
Ganesha  and  Karttikeya.^  In  orthodox  Hindu  worship  the  Earth  is 
worshipped  in  the  beginning  as  an  ^Athar  Shakti''  or  supporting  force, 
and  in  several  other  forms  of  worship  Earth  is  taken  as  a personifica- 
tion of  some  goddess  or  other.  But  the  worship  of  an  Earth  or 
mother  goddess  is^  not  very  prevalent  in  this  province  except  as  part  of 
some  other  worship. 

But  Kali  or  Durga  must  not  be  regarded  as  merely  as  a personifi- 
cation of  lust  for  blood.  Devi  obtained  her  name  of  Durga  by  slaying 
the  giant  of  that  name.  He  had  obtained  Brahmans  blessing  by  his 
austerities,  but  grew  so  mighty  that  he  alarmed  the  gods.^  The 
legend  may  recall  in  a dim  way  the  extirpation  of  some  tyrannical 
forni  of  priest  craft.  But  DevPs  achievement  did  not  end  with  the 
slaying  of  Durga.  According  to  the  M avTiaudeya  Pufdnci^  the  goddess 
assumed  ten  incarnations,  including  Kali  the  terrible  and  Chhinna- 
inastaka,  the  headless.^  In  the  latter  guise  she  gained  her  famous 
victory  oyer  the  rdicshasfi  Nisumbha.  Even  the  Kali  incarnation  was 
assumed  in  order  to  overthrow  Raktavija,  the  champion  of  another 
raksJiasa,  Sumbha,  just  as  that  of  Tara,  the  saviour,  was  assumed 
to  destroy  Sumbha  himself.  Devi  also  overcame  a Tunda  rdkshasa, 
but  his  death  is  ascribed  to  Nahusha,  the  progenitor  of  the  Lunar  race^ 
and  his  son  Vitunda  was  killed  by  Devi  as  Durga,  the  ‘ inaccessible."^ 

Chashma  Baba  Ndnak  in  Hangu  is  frequented  by  Hindus  on  the  Baisakhi. 

. , Martin,  The  Gods  of  India,  p 90.  For  an  account  of  her  temple  see 

yin  the  Simla  Hills  besides  the  Greater  (Bari)  K^li  we  find  a Lesser  (Chhoti)  whose 
lanctiona  not  at  all  clear.  The  Bari  Kali  hunts  the  hills.  She  is  worshipped  with 
^entices  of  goats,  flowers,  fruit,  wheaten  bread,  and  lamps.  The  difference  between  the 
oari  and  the  Chhoti  Kali  is  this  that  the  former  has  10  hands  and  the  latter  only  4. 
bimilarly  m these  hills  we  find  a Younger  Loukra  and  a chhotf  Diwali  festival.  All 
atternpls  to  obtain  explanations  of  these  reflected  in  duplicate  gods  and  festivals  have  failed 

4 Ih,,  p.  179/. 

® Ih.,  p.  183. 

Chhinnamastaka  is  the  modern  Cbamnnda  or  Chaunda. 

• « -S.  C.  R.,  VIII,  p 276. 
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But  in  Kulu  the  legend  regarding  Tundi  Bhut  is  that  he  was  a ilait  or 
demon  at  Manali  (in  Kulu)  who  having  conquered  the  d otas  demanded 
a sister  of  theirs  in  marriage.  Basu  Nag  on  this  proposed  to  deceive 
him  by  giving  him  a mason  or  Thawi's  daughter  named  Timbar 
Shachka,  who  appears  in  other  tales  as  a rdJeshani^  and  Manii  the  h’iali 
consented  to  make  Tundi  accept  her.  He  overcame  the  cl  ait  at  Khoksar, 
north  of  the  Rohtang  pass  in  Lahul,  but  in  memory  of  his  \ictory  a 
temple  was  built  to  him  at  Manali,  south  of  that  pass.  He  compelled 
Tundi  to  marry  the  girl.  Tundi  is  in  legend  a demon  who  de\oured 
men,  until  Mahu  put  logs  into  his  mouth  and  killed  him.  In  front  of 
this  temple  stands  a pile  of  huge  spruce  logs,  on  an  altar.  These  are 
said  to  be  replaced  three  at  a time  every  three  years.  At  th^  annual 
fair  called  Phagali — held  in  Phagan — a khepra  or  mask  (lit.  evil  form) 
of  Tundi  rdksJiasa  is  carried  about.  ^ 

Kill  as  Chainunda,  carrying  her  head  in  her  hands,  is  worshipped 
at  the  Hoi,  eight  days  before  the  Diwali.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Kuljug  death,  pestilence  and  famine  desolated  the  world  although 
Brahmans  pra5"ed  and  fasted  on  tbe  7th  of  the  dark  half  of  each  month. 
They  would  indeed  have  lost  heart  and  given  up  that  practice  but  for 
a Jhiwarni,  who  came  and  sitting  in  their  midst  encouraged  them  to 
persevere.  After  a while  Kalka  appeared  and  declared  that  as  the  ills 
prevailing  were  due  to  mankind's  loose  morals,  it  could  only  be  saved 
by  a fast  on  the  7th  of  the  dark  half  of  Katik  till  moonrise  or  on  the 
8th  till  starlight.  During  this  fast  the  Jhiwarni  is  exalted  to  a place 
of  honour.  She  is  petted  by  the  ladies  of  the  house  who  act  as  her 
tire-woman.  After  the  house  has  been  plastered  with  cow-dung,  figures 
of  a palanquin  and  its  bearers  are  made  in  colours  on  the  walls  and 
worshipped  in  the  usual  way,  offerings  of  radishes,  sweet  potatoes  and 
other  roots  in  season  being  made.  This  is  the  account  given  in  the 
AkdrHh  Mdhimdla  where  Pirthivi  Baj  asks  Narada  to  account  for  the 
Hoi,  and  the  sage  tells  him  the  above  story.  But  another  account  is 
that  Hui  or  Hoi  was  a Brahman  maid  of  seven  whom  the  IMoslims 
tried  to  convert  by  force.  She  took  refuge  in  a JhiwarnPs  hut  and 
when  her  pursuers  overtook  her  disappeared  into  the  earth.  Since  then 
the  water-carriers  have  looked  upon  her  as  a goddess,  other  Hindus 
following  their  example.  ^ 

This  goddess^  name  appears  to  have  been  transferred  to  Baba  Chuda 
Bhandari  whose  shrine  at  Batala  is  affected  by  the  Bhandari  section  of 
the  Khatris®  and  the  ear-piercing  rite  is  performed  there  by  its  members. 
At  some  fight  in  its  neighbourhood  he  lost  his  head,  but  his  headless 
trunk  went  on  fighting,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  town.  In  the  streets 
it  fell  and  there  its  shrine  was  built 

Leai’ends  of  headless  men  are  also  common  in  other  connections. 
Thus  when  Parjapat,  the  Kumhar  (potter),  began  to  build  Panipat  its 
walls  and  buildings  fell  down  by  night  as  fast  as  he  built'  them  by  day 

1 N.  I.N.  Q.,  IV,  § 35.  The  late  Prof  G.  Oppert  explained  the  story  as  a legend* 
ary  account  of  the  suppression  of  Kali  worship,  with  its  human  sacrifices,  by  a purer  faith, 
but  it  looks  rather  like  an  accoant  of  the  extermination  of  an  old  Tibetan  demon- worship 
by  a cult  of  Kali  herself. 

2 p.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 799. 

3 Cf.  Vol.  II,  p.  518,  infra. 

* 8.  C.  B.t  VIII,  p.  266. 
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and  so  the  Brahmans  and  astrologers  bade  him  place  the  head  of  a 
Sayyid  (Shahid)  in  its  foundations.  By  chance  a Sayyid  boy  came 
straight  from  Mecca  and  him  the  people  slew  and  put  his  head  under  the 
foundations.  This  drew  down  on  them  the  vengeance  of  his  kin,  but 
the  boy^s  headless  corpse  fought  against  them  on  the  side  of  his 
murderers.^  C/.  also  the  legend  of  Brahm  Dat,  infra. 

But  Devi  has  yet  another  attribute,  that  of  self-sacrifice.  The 
classical  story  is  that  Uma^s  spouse  Shi',  a was  not  bidden  to  a great 
sacrifice  offered  by  Daksha,  her  father.  From  the  crest  of  Kailasa  she 
saw  the  crowds  flocking  to  her  fathers  court  and  thither  she  betook 
herself,  but  on  learning  of  her  husband^s  exclusion  she  refused  to  retain 
the  body  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her  and  gave  up  her  life  in  a trance. 
Vishnu  cut  her  body  into  pieces  to  calm  the  outraged  deity  by  conceal- 
ing it  from  his  view  or,  as  other  versions  go,  Shiva  himself  picked  up  her 
corpse  in  his  trident  and  carried  it  off.  Portions  of  it  fell  at  many 
places,  such  as  Hingula  (Hinglaj)  in  Balochistan  where  the  crown  feW. 

The  Punjab  can  however  not  boast  many  of  the  sites  at  which 
fragments  of  the  Devi  fell.  The  top  of  her  neck  fell  at  Kasmira,  her 
tongue  at  Jawalamukhi,  her  right  breast  at  Jalandhara,  and  her 
right  ankle  at  Kurukshetra.^ 

The  days  most  holy  to  Devi  are  the  first  nine  days  of  the  waxing 
moon  in  the  months  of  the  Chetr  (March-April)  and  Asauj  (September- 
October),  Some  persons  will  fast  in  the  name  of  Devi  on  the  eighth 
lunar  day  {nslitam)  of  every  month,  and  perform  special  ceremonies  on 
that  day.  Sometimes  they  will  light  lamps  [jot)  of  flour,  and  when 
a Brahman  has  read  the  Bevi-pdth^  will  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  lamps.  Sometimes  it  is  customary  to  distribute  rice  and  sweetmeats 
on  this  day  to  unmarried  girls ; and  goldsmiths  will  often  close  their 
shops  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  greatest  ash f amis  of  all  are  however 
those  in  the  mouths  above-mentioned ; and  of  the  two  great  yearly 
festivals,  that  of  Asauj,  the  naiirdtra  properly  so  called,  is  the  greatest, 
following  as  it  does  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  annual 
sJirdddh  or  commemoration  of  the  dead.  It  is  the  custom  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  for  worshippers  of  Devi  on  the  first  day  of  their  festival 
to  sow  barley  and  water  it  and  keep  a lamp  burning  by  it,  and  on  the 
eighth  day  to  cut  it  and  light  a sacrificial  fire  [hom)^  breaking  their  fast 
next  day. 

Devi  is  personified  in  a girl  under  ten  years  of  age  twice  a year  and 
offerings  are  made  to  tier  as  if  to  the  goddess  on  these  occasions  On 
the  3rd  of  diet  siidi,  there  is,  in  Ilissar,  a special  rite,  unmarried  girls 
making  an  image  of  Clangor  of  cla}^  or  gohaTj  ivhich  is  loaded  with  orua- 
monts  and  then,  after  its  marriage  ceremony  has  been  performed,  cast 
into  a well.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  close  counection  between  the 
jieoples  of  the  eastern  hills  and  Rajputaiia  that  this  rite  should  be  found 
in  Kangra,  under  the  name  of  Pali  worship.  Imag’es  of  Siva  and 
Parbati  are  made  b}^  girls  who  perform  their  marriage  and  then  throw 
them  into  a pool  or  river.  The  ceremonies  commence  in  Chet  and  end  on 
the  saukrdnt  of  Baisakh  and  aie  traditionally  supposed  to  commemorate  the 

Vs.  C7.  iJ.,  VIII,  p.  268. 

**  Ain’^i’-Akbari,  II,  p.  ais-lA,  Seo  also  S.  C.  M.  II,  419/. 

Special  feasts  are  given  to  little  girls  twice  a yo.ar  .aiul  they  are  given  fees,  as  if  they 
were  Urnlnnans,  I’.  N.  Q.,  HI,  § 410. 
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suicide  of  a woman  married  to  a boy  much  younger  than  herself,  but  a 
different  explanation^  has  been  suggested.  The  deities  Siva  and  Parbati 
Kangra  Gazetteer,  1902.  Golden  Bough,  II,  p.  109.  The  legend  goes  that  once  upon  a 
time  a Brahman  gave  his  full  grown  daughter  in  marriage  to  a child.  When  the  ceremonies 
were  over  and  the  bride  was  sent  to  her  Uusbaud’s  house,  she  s iw  how  things  really  stood.  So 
in  her  despair  she  stopped  her  doli  bearers  on  the  road  by  a river,  and  called  out  to  her  brother 
Bastu  ; “ It  has  been  my  fate  to  be  married  to  a child,  and  I live  no  more.  But  in  future 

in  memory  of  my  wretched  fate,  let  girls  make  three  toy  images  of  earth,  one  of  me,  one 
of  my  husband,  and  one  of  you,  my  brother  Bastu,  and  let  them  wordhip  these  images  for 
the  whole  month  of  Chaitr  (March- April)  every  year  until  they  be  married.  Then  let 
them  marry  these  images,  as  I was  married,  on  the  Ist  Baisakh,  and  on  the  2nd  or  3rd 
day  thereafter  let  them  take  the  images  in  a doli  to  the  banks  of  a river,  and  there  let 
them  drown  them  in  it.  And  let  this  be  done  in  honour  of  me,  Rali  the  bride,  Shankar,  my 
husband,  and  you,  Bastu,  my  brother.  The  biess'ug  that  shall  spring  forth  from  this  rite 
shall  be  that  she  who  performs  it  shall  never  marry  an  unsuitable  husband.’^  Saying  this 
she  sprang  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned,  and  in  their  grief  at  this,  her  husband  and 
brother  drowned  themselves  also.  Ever  since  the  worship  of  Rali,  Shankar  and  Bastu, 
has  been  universal  throughout  the  district  of  Kangra.  The  three  chief  fairs  in  honour 
of  Rali  are  held  at  Baij  Nath,  at  Dada,  half  way  between  Palampur  and  Dharmsala,  and 
at  Chari,  three  miles  west  of  Dharmsala  Many  songs  are  sung  by  children  in  honour' 
of  Rali,  and  the  images  are  adorned  with  wild  flowers.  The  children  bathe  every  day 
during  the  month  of  Chaitr,  and  fast  on  the  1st,  2nd  and  4th  Mondays  of  that  month. 
The  images  are  dressed  up  according  to  the  means  of  the  parents,  and  are  flnahy  thrown 
into  a river  with  songs  and  ceremonies. 

This  legend  raises  an  interesting  question.  ‘ Did  a custom  ever  exist  of  taking  to  wife 
an  adult  woman  destined  to  be  the  bride  of  a grandson  or  grandnephew’  ? As  to  this  pro- 
blem see  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers’  Kinship  and  Social  Organisation,  1914,  pp.  33,  34,  37 
and  56,  and  of  the  Simla  Hflls  proverb  : — 

Chia  chundie  ghugti  bdshau,  bdno  chundie  totd  ; 

Kalijugo  rd  pohrd  Idgdf  addi  Idi-guiod  potd. 

“ A dove  is  warbling  on  the  top  of  a pine,  and  a parrot  on  the  top  of  an  oak 

’ Tis  said  of  this  iron  age,  that  a grandson  has  taken  away  a grandmother,” 

C/,  the  following  note  from  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Volume  XI,  p.  297  ; — The  Rali 
is  a small  earthen  painted  image  of  Siva  or  Parvati.  The  R^li  ka  mela  or  Rali  fair  is  a 
long  business,  and  occupies  most  of  Chet  (March- April)  up  to  the  Sankrant  of  Baisakh 
(April).  Its  celebration  is  entirely  confined  to  young  girls,  and  is  in  vogue  all  over  the 
district.  It  is  celebrated  thus;— All  the  little  girls  of  the  place  turn  out  of  their  houses 
one  morning  in  March  and  take  small  baskets  of  dub  grass  and  flowers  to  a certain  fixed 
spot,  where  they  throw  them  all  into  a heap.  Round  this  heap  they  stand  in  a circle  and 
sing.  This  goes  on  every  day  for  tea  days,  until  the  heap  of  grass  and  flowers  reaches  a 
respectable  size.  They  then  cut  in  the  jungles  two  branches  having  three  prongs  at 
one  end  and  place  them,  prongs  downwards,  over  the  flower  heap  so  as  to  make  two  tripods 
or  pyramids.  On  the  single  uppermost  points  of  these  branches  they  get  a chitera  or 
painted  image-maker  to  construct  two  clay  images,  one  to  represent  !Siva  and  the  other 
Parvati.  All  the  girls  join  in  collecting  the  clay  for  these,  and  all  help  as  much  as  they 
can  in  the  construction  of  the  images  themselves,  this  being  a “ good  work.  ” The  girls 
then  divide  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  for  Siva  and  one  for  Parvati,  aud  set  to  work 
to  marry  the  images  in  the  usual  way,  leaving  out  no  part  of  the  ceremonies,  not  even 
the  bardt  or  procession.  After  the  marriage  they  have  a feast,  which  is  paid  for  jointly 
by  contributions  solicited  from  their  parents.  After  this  at  the  next  Sankrant  (Baisakh) 
they  all  go  together  to  the  riverside,  and  throw  the  rails  into  it  at  any  point  where  there 
happens  to  be  a deep  pool  and  weep  over  the  plnce,  as  though  they  were  performing 
funeral  obsequies.  The  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  frequently  worry  them  by  diving 
for  the  rails  and  rescuing  them  aud  waving  them  about,  while  the  girls  are  crying  over 
them.  The  object  of  this  fair  is  to  secure  a good  husband.  These  fairs  are  held  on  a 
small  scale  in  all  the  jirincipal  places  in  Kangra.  but  the  chief  ones  are  at  Kangra  itself, 
where  the  Banganga  is  the  river  used  for  the  disposal  of  the  rali,  and  at  Chari,  a village  lu 
miles  from  Kangra  and  6 from  Dharmsala,  ou  the  river  Gajj.  The  largest  fair  is  held  there. 

This  recalls  a*  rite  practised  by  Hindus  in  Attock  with  a not  dissimilar  object,  ni*.  to 
obtain  rain  in  time  of  drought,  in  it  boys  and  girls  collect  together  ; two  dolls  are  dressed 
up  as  a man  and  a woman,  they  all  say  ; gu4di  gudda  margia  ; and  then  they  burn  them 
with  small  sticks  and  lament  their  death  saying  ; — 


Was  midn  kdlia  ; 

Ou44^  9^44^ 

Was  midn  chiffia  ; 

Kale  patthar  chi({e  rop, 
liadctal  pia  girdntvdn  Icol, 


Dolls  we  burnt  to  ashes  down, 
Black  cloud  ! soon  come  down  ; 
Dolls  well  we  bewailed, 

Do,  white  rain  1 set  in  ; 

Stones  black  aud  pebbles  white. 
Cloud  (rain)  fell  near  village  site/* 
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are  conceived  as  spirits  of  vegetation,  because  their  images  are  placed 
in  branches  over  a heap  of  flowers  and  grass,  but  this  theory  leaves  many 
points  unexplained. 

The  worship  of  young  girls  as  Devis  is  always  cropping  up» 
Some  years  ago  some  enterprising  people  of  the  Kapurthala  State 
got  two  or  three  young  unmarried  girls  and  gave  out  that  they  had 
the  power  of  Devis.  The  ignorant  accepted  this  belief  and  worshipped 
them  as  goddesses.  They  visited  various  parts  of  the  Jullundur  District 
and  were  looked  up  to  with  great  reverence  everywhere,  but  as  good 
results  did  not  follow,  the  worship  died  out. 

Those  who  are  particularly  the  followers  of  Devi  are  called  in  an 
especial  sense  Bhagats,  and  the  Bhagtas  of  our  census  returns  are  pro- 
bably worshippers  of  this  goddess.  The  sacred  books  of  the  sect  are  the 
Bevi  Purdn,  a part  of  the  Mdrhanda  Piirdny  the  CJiandi  Path  and  the 
Purdn  SaJiasrandm. 

In  the  west  of  the  Province  at  any  rate  the  Devi-upasak  are  chiefly 
Sunars,  Kbatris,  Jogfs,  Saniasis  etc.  who  follow  the  books  specified 
above.  Their  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Jwalamukhi,  Vaishno  Devi  in 
Kashmir  and  further  afield  the  Vindhya  hills,  and  Kali  Devi  near 
Calcutta,  They  are  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Vaishno  Devi  who 
abstain  from  flesh  and  wine  and  Kali  worshippers  who  do  not.  They 
worship  the  image  of  Devi  in  temples,  revere  Gaur  Brahmans,  and  pay 
special  attention  to  sacrifices  by  fire  [hom)^  fast  every  fortnight,  and  on 
Mondays  break  their  fast  by  eating  food  cooked  on  the  Sunday  night 
and  ^ lighting  a flame  worship  Devi.^ 

The  Bam-margis.I— The  most  notorious  division  of  the  Shaktiks, 
as  the  followers  of  Devi  are  called,  is  that  of  the  Bam-margis 
or  Vama-charis,  the  Geft-handed  •’  worshippers  of  Kali.  They  are 
found  in  many  districts,  but  they  are  said  to  be  mostly  prevalent  in 
Kangra  or  Kashmir,  and  they  are  chiefly  recruited  from  the  Sainiasis 
and  Jogis,  The  sect  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Jogi  Kampa; 
their  rites  are  as  a rule  kept  very  secret,  but  it  is  generally  understood 
that  their  chief  features  are  indulgence  in  meat  and  spirits  and  pro- 
miscuous debauchery.  The  Kunda-marg  or  Knnda-panthi  preserve 
no  distinctions  of  caste  in  eating,  and  they  worshipthe  fire.  The  Konla- 
marg  appears  to  be  called  Kola-panth,  Kola-marg  or  Kola-dharma, 
in  the  Punjab,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  Kola"chari  who  are  wor- 
shippers of  Sakti  according  to  the  left-hand  ritual.^  They  preserve 
caste  distinctions,  in  so  far  as  they  eat  from  separate  vessels,  and  they 
worship  Devi  under  ten  separate  names,  to  wit,  Matangi,  Bhawaneshri 
or  Bhavaneshari,  Baglamukhi,  Dhumawmli,^  Bhairavi,  Tara,  Chensara, 
Bhagwati,  Shama  and  Bala  Sundari.^  Each  man  has  one  of  them  as  his 
isJit  or  peculiar  patron  goddess,  and  the  Jogis  and  Saniasis  are  said  to 
affect  more  especially  Bala  Sundari.  The  book  of  the  sect  is  called  the 
Kohmiara,  and  their  creed  claims  to  be  founded  on  the  Shiva-Tanto'a, 

1 The  word  Mai’gi  means  uotliiug-  more  than  one  who  follows  a path  or  sect.” 
It  may  in  some  cases  be  a euphemism  for  Bam-margi,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Margis  of 
our  returns  are  from  the  Multan  district,  where  the  term  is  said  to  be  applied  generally  to  a 
class  of  followers  of  the  Jain  religion. 

2 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  §§  648-650.  An  account,  full  but  very  inaccurate,  of  the  Kola-charfa 
b y Sirdaru  Balhari,  of  Kangra. 

® Or  Dhumawati  or  Lalta-Dhumawati. 

* (Lalta  ?)  Kali,  Kamala  and  Vidiya  are  given  as  variants  of  these  four  names  or  titles. 


Maclagao, 
\ 49 


Mac  lagan, 
§ 50. 
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There  are  further  and  still  more  disreputable  sections  of  the  Bam-margis, 
the  nature  of  whose  orgies  is  indicated  by  their  names^  such  as  the 
Choli-marg  and  the  Birajpam^  whose  peculiarities  had  better  be  left 
undescribed. 

Orthodox  Hindus  will  not  sleep  with  their  feet  to  the  north,  out  of 
respect  for  the  Hevi  who  dwells  in  the  Himalayas  just  as  they  will  not 
Bleep  with  them  to  the  east  out  of  respect  for  the  Ganges. ^ 

The  Baurias  sacrifice  to  Devi  in  a manner  which  is  very  common 
in  the  hills  and  is  doubtless  the  normal  rite  everywhere.  They  im- 
molate a goat,  of  either  sex,  at  harvest  time.^  It  must  be  healthy.  They 
make  it  stand  on  a platform  of  earth  plastered  with  ^ cow-dung.  They 
then  secure  its  hind  legs  with  a rope  to  a peg  and  taking  a little  water 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  pour  it  on  its  nose.  If  it  shivers  after  the 
manner  of  its  kind,  it  is  a token  that  the  goddess  accepts  it  and  its 
head  is  at  once  struck  ofE  by  a sudden  blow,  jhatlcd,  of  a sword.^  A few 
drops  of  its  blood  are  offered  to  the  goddess  and  it^^carcass  is  distri- 
buted to  the  by-standers.  If  the  goat  does  not  shiver,  it  is  rejected  and 
another  is  tried. 

A -circle  is  the  sign  of  Devi,  and  a mark  of  it  is  made  by^  women 
on  a pilgrimage  at  every  few  yards,  upon  a stone,  or  some  object  near 
the  road,  with  a mixture  of  rice-flour  and  water.  These  marks  are 
called  lihlina? 

Akas  Devi,  ^ the  goddess  of  Heaven,^  also  called  Gyasi  Devi,  is 
worshipped  in  the  villages  round  Ambala.  Her  cult  is  said  to  be  based 
on  a passage  in  the  Devi  Bhdgavati  Purdna.  Her  temples  contain  no 
image.  She  is  worshipped  with  the  usual  objects  of  procuring  sons, 
effecting  cures,  and  so  on.  Her  temple  stood  originally  at  Jatwar 
village,  but  in  a dream  she  bade  the  headman  of  Bibial  transport  five 
bricks  from  the  Jatwar  temple  to  Bibial  so  that  she  might  find  a resting- 
place  there.  He  did  so,  and  built  round  them  a mud  shrine,  giving  the 
offerings  of  corn  etc.  to  a sweeper  whom  he  appointed  to  look  after 
the  shrine.  He  also  used  to  present  coin  to  Brahmans.  The  fairs  are 
held  on  the  8th  and  llth  sudi  of  Chet  and  on  the  same  dates  in  Asauj 
sudi  are  called  Gyasion  ka  mela.^ 

Behmata  is  the  goddess  who  records  an  infant's  future  at  its^birth. 
It  is  a deadly  sin  to  refuse  her  fire  when  she  demands  it,  and  ^fagir  who 
did  so  was  turned  into  a glow-worm  and  obliged  to  caijy  fire  behind 
him  for  ever  in  his  tail.  Behmata  is  Bidhimata  or  Bidhna,  and  the 
glow-worm  is  called  Jionwdla  Mra  ( ? from  liovn  or  Jiavan). 

Kanya  Devi,  who  is  worshipped  in  the  Kangra  valley,  was  the 
daughter  of  Brahma  Raja,  who  was  so  enamoured  of  her  beauty  that 
he  would  not  give  her  away  in  marriage.  When  pursued  by  him,  she 

1 I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 192. 

2 P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 721. 

® Sliib’s  mark  is  a circlG  witb  a linG  tlirougb  it  ^ a Siddli  bas  a pair  of  foot-prints, 
c/  Oldbam,  in  Contemporary  Review,  1885,  roprintod  in  P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 162. 

* P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 445.  Cf.  Akas  Ganga,  tliG  Hoavonly  GangGS,  ihid.,  $ 523, 
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fled  to  a small  hill,  wherein  was  a huge  rock  which  split  as  under  and 
gave  her  a refuge.  At  her  curse  the  Raja  was  turned  into  a stone.  Her 
shrine  stands  to  this  day  on  the  hill  near  Nagrota  and  close  hy  it 
lies  the  stone  which,  disintegrated  by  the  noon-day  heat  in  summer, 
becomes  whole  again  in  the  rains.  The  Rajahs  city  too  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  mountains,  and  the  tract  on  which  it  stands  is  a rocky  and  barren 
one  to  this  day.  It  is  called  Munjeta  or  Papnagara.  Kaniya  Devi 
is  worshipped  like  any  other  Devi.^ 

A shrine  very  similar  to  that  of  Bhiimia  (but  clearly  one  erected 
to  a manifestation  of  Devi)  is  called  Paththarwali  in  Gurgaon.  When  a 
man  who  has  in  sickness  put  on  the  cord  of  Devi  recovers  he  has  to  perform 
a pilgrimage  to  Nagarkot  or  Jawalamukhi  in  Kangra,  taking  with 
him  a hliagat  or  devotee  of  the  goddess.  While  he  is  absent,  the  women 
of  his  family  worship  Paththarwali. 

Devi  cults  in  Chamba. 

The  worship  of  Devi  assumes  the  most  diverse  forms  in  the  hills. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  always  ancient,  and  though  often  of  great 
antiquity  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Nags.  Thus  in 
Chamba  the  Devis  are  female  deities,  and  are  believed  to  have  power 
to  inflict  and  remove  disease  in  man  and  beast.  They  are  not  associated 
with  springs  like  the  Nags.  It  is  common  to  find  a iSlag  and  a Devi 
temple  side  by  side,  and  similar  attributes  are  ascribed  to  both.  Some 
of  them,  like  the  Nags,  have  the  power  to  grant  rain.  The  worship  is 
similar  to  that  at  Nag  temples,  and  the  offerings  are  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner.  The  image  is  usually  of  stone  in  human  form,  but 
snake  figures  are  not  as  a rule  present.  The  temple  furnishings  are 
similar  to  those  of  Nag  temples.  In  front  of  the  Devi  temples  may 
usually  be  seen  the  figure  of  a tiger  in  stone  : this  is  the  vdhana  or 
vehicle  of  the  goddess.  The  most  famous  Devi  temples  are  those  of 
Lakhshana  Devi  at  Brahmaur,  Shakti  Devi  at  Chhatrari,  Chamunda 
Devi  at  Chamba  and  Devi  Kothi,  Mindhal  Devi  in  Pangi,  and  Mirkula 
Devi  in  Lahul.  Sen  Devi  at  Shah  in  Samra  has  a temple  ascribed 
to  Musha  Varma.  Its  fair  is  held  on  Baisakh  3rd,  and  her  chelas  are 
Rathis.^ 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  Devis  worshipped  in 
Brahmaur  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Sadr  wizdrat  of  Chamba  : — 


Name. 

Village. 

Pargana. 

Date  of  fair. 

Pujdras 

and 

chelas. 

Founded  in 
the  reign 
of 

Bal  Bhairon 
and  Ban- 
khandi. 

Bhairon- 

ghdti. 

Brahmaur... 

• • • 

Charpat  Jogis 
Agasani  Gad- 
dis. 

Sdhil  Varma. 

1 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 668. 

2 For  some  further  details  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  213,  214,  269  and  271.  On  pp.  214  and  2/1 
Chauud  is  undoubtedly  to  be  Chamunda  Dcvi, 
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Name. 

Village, 

Pargana, 

Date  of  fair. 

Pujd<-as 

and 

cTielas. 

Bharafi 

Tohoga  ... 

Trehta 

Shipyanu 

Branmans. 

Bharayi 

Cha  n h 0 1 a 
Lamun. 

Chanota  . . . 

t « « 

Rathis 

Bharari 

Gagla 

Kalundra  ... 

Katak,  Bth-Tth 

Rathis 

Brahmani  ... 

Brahmani ... 

Brahmaur  . . . 

... 

Malkan  Gaddi 

Chamunda  ... 

Sirna 

Mahla 

Jdgrd  on  Chet 
30th. 

f • « 

Chamunda  . . . 

Gawdri 

Samra 

Asarh  7th  or 
8th.- 

Ranas 

Chamunda  ... 

Sher 

Brahmaur  ... 

Bhadon  3rd  ... 

Khapri  Brah- 
mans. 

• • • 

• t • 

... 

Uren  Gaddis... 

Chamunda  ... 

Sanahan  ... 

Samrd 

Asarh  1st  or 
2nd  & Asauj 
2nd  or  3rd. 

Sarsut  Brah- 
mans, Rathis. 

Chhatrarhi  or 
Adshakti. 

Chhatrarhi 

Pmra 

J dgrd  on  the 
8th  ^sTiuTcal 
jpaTch  of  Bha- 
don and  9th, 
10th  and 

11th. 

Sarsut  Bhar- 
dwaj  Ratan 
Totran  Gaur 
Bhar  a d w a j 
Kalan  and 
Ulyan  Brah- 
mans. 

Hirimba  ... 

Mahla 

Mahld 

Thitan  Brah- 
mans, Ghukan 
Gaddis. 

Jakhna 

Grimd 

Brahmaur  . . . 

... 

Mogu  Gaddis 

( 

Jalpa 

1 

Kareri 

Mahla 

Jdgrd  on  Sa- 
wan  1st. 

Pehnan  Gaddis 

J dlpa 

Mahla 

Mahla 

J dgrd  on  Sa- 
wan  1st. 

Ghukan  Gaddis, 
Gh  u k a r a n 
Gaddis. 

Jalpa 

Malild 

Mahla 

Hdr  51 

Mth... 

, 

Ghukaran 
Gaddis  and 
Thulyan 
Brahmans. 

Founded  in 
the  roign 


Mush  Varma. 

Mush  Varma. 

Mush  Varma 
Sajan  Varma. 
Mush  Varma. 

New. 

Uggar  Singh. 
Mush  Varma. 

Meru  Varma. 

Frith vi  Singh. 

Yugakar  Var- 
ma. 

Mush  Varma. 
Mush  Varma. 

Prithvi  Singh. 
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Name. 

Village. 

Fargana. 

Date  of  fair. 

Tnjdras 

and 

chelas. 

Founded  in 
the  reign 
of 

Jalpa 

Bhatyark  ... 

Lil 

Baisakb  9tb  . . . 

Dumar  Brah- 
mans. 

Miisb  Varma. 

Jalpa  or 

Khandrisau 

Khandrisan 

Lil 

Har  10tb-12tb 

4 4 4 

Jalpa 

Girrer  Mheu- 
sa. 

Lil 

Baisdkb 

Latnan  Gaddis 

Mush  Varma. 

Kabra 

Baloth 

Lil 

... 

Katbis 

Mush  Varma. 

Kalobali 

Kuletba  . . . 

Trebta 

• • 4 

Hilak  Brah- 
mans. 

Mush  Varma. 

Mab4  Kali... 

Kalliota  . . . 

Lil 

... 

Gadialas  Gad- 
dis. 

Miisb  Varma. 

Maha  Kali... 

Graundi  . . . 

Lil 

.•4 

Ratbis 

Miisb  Varma. 

Maha  Kali... 

Lauai 

Mabld 

Jdgrd  on  S4- 
wan  4tb. 

Aurel  Gaddis 

Miisb  Varma. 

Maha  Kali... 

Aurali 

Brabmaur . . . 

Sawan  6tb 

Kurete  Gad- 
dis. 

Bijai  Varma 

• t • 

Leundi 

Brabmaur... 

4*4 

Liundial  Gad- 
dis. 

Kirti  Varma. 

... 

Tundali  ... 

Brabmaur . . . 

Jdgrd  on  'pmam 
mdsTii  in  Bba- 
don  or  Asauj. 

Cbbataryau 

Brahmans. 

Suvarna  Var- 
nia. 

Kali  Devi  ... 

Thala 

Brabmaur... 

• • 4 

Dabran  Gad- 
dis. 

Sahil  Varma. 

Kali  Devi  ... 

Maudba  ... 

Brabmaur... 

Asauj  Isfc 

Brabmanetu 

Brahmans. 

Suvarn  Var- 
ma. 

Kali  Devi  ... 

Tboukla  ... 

Kotbi  Raubu 

Bbadon  4tb  ... 

Boti  Brahmans 

Miisb  Varma. 

Kali  Devi  ... 

Aurab 

I 

Brabmaur . . . 

Sa wan  4th  ... 

Bbugsban 

Brahmans. 

Bijai  Varma. 

Laklina  Devi 
(Bh  a d a r 
Kali). 

Brabmaur . . . 

Brabmaur . . . 

Asauj  lOtb  and 
Bbadon  lltb. 

Sarsut  Raiietu 
Brahmans  of 
the  Bbumpal 

gU. 

Meru  Varma. 

Marali  Devi 

Cbobbia  ... 

Brabmaur . . . 

• 4 4 

Kawal  Gaddis 

Miisb  Varma. 

Mebla  Devi 

Gadbu 

Trebta 

•••• 

Daraklu  Brah- 
man. 

Mush  Varma. 

Shakti  Devi 

Brabmaur 

Badgrain. 

Brabmaur ... 

• •• 

Harete  Gaddis 

Vidagdb4  Var- 
ma. 
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Name. 

Village. 

Pargana. 

Date  of  fair. 

Pnjdras 

and 

chelas. 

Pounded  in 
the  reign 
of 

Shakti  Devi 

J androt 
Chhatrarhi. 

Piura 

Daljdtras  in 
Bhadon  or 
Asauj. 

Kalan  Brah- 
mans. 

Mush  Varma. 

Shiv  Shakti 
Devi. 

Bakau 

Bakan 

Jdgrd  on  Har 
13th. 

Rathfs 

• • « 

Tungasan 

Devi. 

Gosan 

Brahmaur... 

Bhadon  1st  ... 

Rauen  Gaddis 

Yugakar 

Varma. 

Brahmani  Devils  history  is  this.  A Brahmani  had  a son,  who  had 
a pet  chaJcor  (partridge),  which  was  killed  by  a peasant.  The  boy  died 
of  grief,  and  his  mother  became  5^ burning  herself  with  her  son  and 
the  partridge,  and  began  to  afflict  the  people,  so  they  built  her  a temple. 

In  Pangi  only  four  Devis  are  noted — Singhasaii  Devi  at  Surat  in 
pargana  Darwas,  Shil  at  Sakhi,  and  Chaund  at  Re,  Manghasan  at  Purthi, 
all  three  in  Lach. 

Devi  Chamunda  of  Grawari  revealed  herself  in  a dream  to  Raja 
Sri  Singh,  and  ordered  him  to  remove  her  from  Prithvijor  to  this  place. 
The  .temple  at  Sri  was  built  by  Raja  Uggar  Singh  who  vowed  to  make 
it,  if  it  ceased  raining,  it  having  rained  incessantly  when  he  had  gone 
to  bathe  at  Mani  Mahesh. 

Devi  Chhatrahari  or  Adshakti, ‘^original  power, has  a curious 
legend.  A land-owner  suspected  his  cowherd  of  milking  his  cow  in  the 
forest,  so  he  kept  watch  and  found  that  the  cow  gave  her  milk  at  a spot 
under  a tree.  The  goddess  then  appeared  to  him  in  a dream,  and 
begged  him  to  bring  her  to  light.  Searching  at  the  spot  the  man  found 
a stone  pindi  or  image,  which  he  was  taking  to  his  home,  when  it 
stopped  at  a certain  spot,  and  there  its  temple  was  built.^  Raja  Bala 
Bhadra  (A.  D.  1589  — 1641)  granted  it  36  lahris  of  land  whence  the  Devi 
was  called  Chhatrahari. 

The  legend  associated  with  Mindhal  Devi  is  as  follows  The 
spot  where  the  temple  stands  was  originally  occupied  by  a house,  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  and  a lower  storey,  as  is  usual  in  Pangi,  belonging  to 
a widow  with  seven  sons.  One  day  in  early  autumn  while  she  was 
cooking  in  the  upper  storey  a black  stone  appeared  in  the  chula  causing 
her  much  annoyance.  She  tried  to  beat  it  down  but  in  vain.  At  last 
she  was  seized  with  a trembling,  and  thus  knew  that  the  stone  was  a 
Devi.  R ushing  outside  she  called  to  her  sons,  who  were  ploughing  in  a 
field  with  two  oxen  to  a plough,  that  a Devi  had  appeared  in  the 
house.  They  made  light  of  the  matter  and  asked  tauntingly  if  the 
Devi  would  enable  them  to  plough  with  one  ox,  or  give  them  a sdsan. 
Immediately  the  widow  and  her  sons  were  turned  to  stone,  she  in  the 

^ This  temple  was  erected  in  the  reigu  of  llaja  Meru  Varma  (A.  D.  680—700). 
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house  and  they  in  the  field.  From  that  time  only  one  ox  to  a plough 
has  been  used  in  ploughing  at  Mindhal  and  the  place  has  been  a sdsan 
grant  for  many  centuries.^ 

Devi  cults  in  Sirmdr. 

There  is  a temple  of  Devi  Jawalamukhi  goddess  of  the  flaming 
mouth  at  Lana  Rawana,  concerning  which  the  following  legend  is 
told  : — Mahant  Twar  Nath  and  the  Devi  met  at  Hardwar,  where  they 
had  gone  to  bathe,  and,  when  leaving,  the  maJianb  asked  the  Devi  when 
he  should  meet  her  again.  The  goddess  promised  to  meet  him  after 
two  years  at  Rawana,  and  duly  manifested  herseU  in  his  mouth,  but  the 
mahant  being  unaware  of  her  advent  struck  his  mouth  and  thus  caused 
the  goddess  to  flee  from  him.  Simultaneously  the  whole  surrounding 
forest  caught  fire,  and  the  people,  thinking  the  mahant  must  be  an  evil 
spirit  who  had  enraged  the  goddess,  called  in  Brahmans  who  found  out 
the  truth.  It  is  said  that  the  stones  are  still  black  from  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  forest.  The  place  having  been  purified,  a temple  was 
built  and  a Brahman  pnjdri  appointed.  The  pnjdri  offers  incense 
and  Ihog  every  Sunday  morning  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
{sankrdnt).  The  fair  is  held  on  the  Durga  Ashtmiday  in  Asauj. 

Nagarkoti  Devi  has  her  home  at  Shaya  Pajotha  and  Sharauli,  and 
the  legend  states  that  the  Pandavas  on  their  way  from  Kailas  to  Kuruk- 
shetra  stopped  at  Shaya,  and  built  a temple  here  for  the  goddess,  or, 
as  some  say,  brought  the  goddess  here.  The  temple  faces  south,  and 
on  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  offerings  are  made 
to  the  goddess.  Sapara  is  also  associated  with  Nagarkoti  Devi,  but 
the  place  is  one  of  peculiar  sanctity  whether  the  goddess  be  present  or 
absent  from  it.  There  is  also  a Nagarkoti  Devi  at  Dalahan,  known 
also  as  Dalahan  Devi. 

Bis  Nana  is  the  home  oO  Bharti  Devi,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Kidar  Nath  Badri  Narain  in  Dehra  Dun.  She  is  also 
called  Kushki  Devi. 

There  is  a temple  of  Devi  on  the  hill  of  Lai,  built  by  Bhera  Rangar,* 
the  famous  robber.  Worship  is  performed  here  on  the  sankrdnts  and 
every  Sunday  and  naurdtra  in  Asauj  and  Chet. 

Devi  Bhangain  has  a ling  temple  in  Dhar  village,  a mile  north  of 
Bhung.  The  legend  runs  that  certain  cowherds  used  to  graze  cattle  in  a 
forest,  and  their  children,  seeing  a pointed  stone,  broke  it  in  pieces,  but 
next  day  the  pieces  had  joined  together  and  all  traces  of  injury  had  dis- 
appeared. This  ^ occurred  several  times,  and  so  the  cultivators  of 
Dasakna,  convinced  of  the  ling^s  miraculous  power,  erected  a temple 
there.  The  Shiv  Ling,  four  inches  high  and  as  many  in  girth,  is  known 
as  Devi  Bhangain,  and  is  never  clothed  or  ornamented.  There  is  no 
special  pujdri,  and  pilgrims  bring  their  own  Brahmans.  The  offerings 
consist  of  milk,  ghi  and  he-goats.  The  flesh  of  the  latter  is  eaten  by 
the  pilgrims,  the  head  being  given  to  the  Brahman  pnjdri.  The  fair 

1 The  people  believe  that  if  two  oxen  are  used  one  of  them  will  die. 

® The  term  Rangar  or  Ranghar  used  to  te  much  more  widespread  than  it  is  now.  It  was 
used,  for  example,  of  the  people  of  Morinda  Bangauwala  in  Ambala  and  of  those  of  SatbiaU 
and  Batala  in  Gurdaspur  : Khazan  Singh,  Philosophic  Risforv  of  the  Sikh  ILeliqion  Pt 
I,  pp.  211,  216, 
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is  held  on  different  dates  in  Asarh,  and  is  attended  by  the  goddesses 
Bijai  and  Ghatriali.  Only  the  people  of  Bhojes  Thakari  and  Dasakna 
attend. 

The  arrangements  for  the  worship  of  Naina  Devi  at  Baila  are 
of  interest.  The  piijdns  belong  to  eight  families  of  Deva  Bhats, 
each  family  taking  the  duties  for  a month  in  turn  and  receiving  a 
share  of  the  produce  at  each  harvest  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 
If  the  pujdris  perform  their  service  inefficiently  and  fail  to  exhibit 
in  a convincing  manner  the  virtues  of  the  goddess^  they  receive  no 
dues.  The  Devi  has  no  temple,  but  her  images  are  kept  in  the 
house  of  a Bhat.  The  original  image,  when  brought  from  Keonthal, 
was  first  placed  in  that  house,  for  which  reason  the  people  do  not 
venture  to  place  it  elsewhere.  The  images  are  15  or  16  in  number, 
the  oldest  being  fixed  \astlidpan).  It  is  about  a foot  in  height, 
with  four  hands,  but  only  the  bust  is  carved.  It  has  a canopy  of  silver, 
and  wears  a necklace  of  rupees,  silver  oriiament  [sis-pliuT)  on  its  head 
and  a silver  necklet  {gal-siri}  and  has  also  a silver  palanquin.  The 
fair  is  held  on  the  Ranwi  Dhar  above  the  village  on  the  first  three 
days  of  Sawan,  and  is  attended  by  the  men  of  Karali  and  tiie  nelghbour- 
incp  hhojes,  who  sing  and  dance.  On  each  evening  of  the  fair  the 
iniao-e  of  the  goddess  visits  Thauntha,  Mashwa  and  Tatiana  villages, 
but  In  the  day-time  it  remains  at  the  fair.  It  is  believed  that  if  cholera 
or  any  other  epidemic  breaks  out  in  a village  it  can  be  stopped  by  taking 
the  image  there. 

The  fair  of  the  goddess  La  is  held  in  the  jungle  near  Nagla  Toka 
OYi  sanh'dnt  of  each  month.  The  temple  is  small  and  of  p’eat 
antiquity,  containing  a stone  ima^e  of  the  goddess.  She  is  worshipped 
by  Hindus  and  Muhammadan  Gujars. 

About  sixty  years  ago  the  people  of  hhoj  Bajga  proclaimed  the 
appearance  of  the  goddess  of  Tilokpur  at  Shakur,  so  they  built  a temple 
to  her  as  the  new  goddess.  At  her  fairs  on  the  scmhfdiil  of  each 
month  the  goddess  possesses  a Kanet  who  dances  in  the  temple,  and  then 
comino*  outside  shows  himself  to  the  assembled  multitude  who  hail  him 
with  shouts  of  jai-jcLh  and  bow  before  him.  In  his  ecstasy  he  pres- 
cribes remedies  for  afflicted  men  and  beasts. 

The  ©“oddess  at  Kawag  on  the  clJidr  of  that  name  is  worshipped 
by  Bhats"^  alone,  and  only  Bhats  dance  in  her  honour.  Her  ritual 
is^  the  same  as  that  of  the  new  goddess.  The  temple  is  old,  and 

now  roofless. 

The  goddess  at  Belgi  is  known  under  that  name,  but  is  also  wor- 
shipped as  Simlasan. 

Devi  Kudin  has  her  temple  at  Dudam  in  Tahsil  Pachhad.  The 
legend  is  that  she  was  a daughter  of  Sur  Purkash,  Raja  of  Sirmur,  who 
was  blind,  and  lived  in  NM  Jagila.  When  the  Raja  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Mughal  Emperor  the  latter  sent  a host  against  him  through 
Dehra  Dun,  which  was  met  by  the  Raja's  army  under  the  princess 
herself.  The  Sirmur  forces  were  annihilated  in  the  battle,  and  the parohit 
of  the  princess  brought  her  head  to  Dudam  where  he  erected  a temple 
and  began  to  worship  the  princess.  Another  version  says  that  the 
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princess  fell  in  an  attack  on  Delhi^  and  after  her  death  revealed  to  the 
paroJiit  that  he  would  find  her  at  a certain  spot^  at  which  after  a search 
the  par  old  f found  the  image  now  in  the  temple.  The  fair  is  held  on 
the  ikdisM  before  the  Diwali,  on  which  day  the  image  is  placed  on  a 
singhdsaii  or  throne.  This  is  also  done  on  each  Sunday  in  Har. 

At  Naog,  now  in  Patiala  territory,  lived  Lagasan  Devi,  the 
sister  of  Kudin.  Her  temple  is  at  Khargaon.  Her  fair  is  held  on  the 
ikddshi  before  the  Dewali.  It  is  said  that  she  appeared  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Giri,  but  others  say  she  appeared  from  that  river  at 
Khargaon. 

At  Tilokpur  is  the  temple  of  Devi  Bala  Sundri.  There  is  held  a 
large  fair  in  her  honour  in  the  month  of  Chet  when  the  Raja  attends 
and  a buffalo  and  several  he-goats  are  sacrificed.  She  is  as  commonly 
worshipped  by  hillmen  as  by  people  of  the  plains. 

The  goddess  Katasan  has  a temple  at  Baraban,  seven  miles  south  Deri  Kataian 
of  Nahan  on  the  road  to  Pauiita.  -In  a battle  between  the  Rajputs  and 
Ghulam  Qadir,  Rohilla,  a woman  appeared  fighting  for  the  former, 
when  their  defeat  seemed  imminent,  and  the  Muhammadans  were  routed. 

The  temple  was  built  to  commemorate  the  Rajput  victory.  On  the  sixth 
day  of  the  naurdtras  in  Asaiij  and  Chet  liawan  is  performed  in  the 
temple,  and  the  Raja  occasionally  visits  the  temple  in  person  or  deputes 
a member  of  the  royal  family  to  be  present. 

Dev!  in  the  Simla  Hills. 

Devi  Adshahti  or  Durga  Mdtd. — A Brahman  of  the  Sakteru 
Pujara  family  relates  that  more  than  100  generations  ago  his 
ancestors  came  from  Kashi  (Benares)  and  settled  at  Hat  Koti ; 
and  that  one  of  them  came  to  Kacheri  village  with  Adshakti 
Bhagwati.  This  goddess,  with  her  sister  and  Kot  Ishwar,  were 
shut  up  in  the  tdnihri  as  has  been  told  in  the  account  of  Kot 
Ishwar.  Adshakti  flew  to  the  top  of  Tikkar  hill  above  Ghamand, 
a village  in  Kumharsain  and  settled  there  in  the  form  of  a ling.  Her 
presence  was  revealed  to  a mmoanna  of  Tikkar  in  a dream,  and  the 
ling  was  found  and  placed  in  a temple.  The  other  pnjdris  of  Kacheri 
say  that  Adshakti,  commonly  called  Bhagwati  Mata,  no  doubt  came 
from  Hat  Koti,  but  that  she  was  never  imprisoned  in  a tiimhi,  and  that 
when  the  panda  of  Hat  Koti  had  shut  up  Kot  Ishwar  in  the  tuml)i  the 
two  Durga  sisters  accompanied  him,  one  walking  ahead  and  the  other 
behind  him,  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  release  him.  When  the 
panda  fell  and  Kot  Ishwar  escaped  the  two  sisters  also  flew  away. 

First  they  went  to  llachtari  village  and  thence  to  Hatu,  Durga  Mata 
settled  at  Tikkar  in  which  neighbourhood  Bhuria,  once  a powerful 
mawanna^  had  fallen  into  difficulties.  He  consulted  Brahmans  and  then 
sent  for  a number  of  virgins  and,  h iving  made  them  sit  in  a row,  cried 
aloud  that  the  spirit  that  distressed  the  mawanna,  whether  ^he  were 
a god  or  a devil,  should  appear  and  reveal  through  one  of  the  girls  why 
he  had  harassel  the  mawanna.  One  of  the  girls  began  to  dance^in  an 
eestacy  and  said  that  Bhagwati  Mata  was  lying  on  Tikkar  hill  in  the 
form  of  a and  that  of  the  two  sisters  one  lived  on  Kanda,  the  top, 
and  the  other  at  Muncja,  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  mawanna  and  his 
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Bralimans  excused  themselves  saying  that  they  had  not  known  of  tlieir 
presence,  and  they  promised  to  build  a temple  for  the  Mdta.  The  girl 
in  a trance  walked  up  the  Tikkar  hill,  the  other  virgins,  the  Brahmans 
and  the  mmoanna  following  her.  The  girl  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
the  ling  lay,  and  on  that  spot  was  built  the  temple  called  Mdtri  Deori, 
which  still  exists.  At  that  time  Polas,  a Brahman  from  the  Sindhu 
Des,  came  to  Lathi  village  and  began  to  worship  Durga  Mdta.  He 
came  to  look  after  Kot  Ishwar  who  would  not  appear  before  him,  but 
at  last  after  12  years  he  revealed  himself  and  then  the  Brahman  began 
to  worship  him.  Kot  Ishwar  gave  the  pitjdris  of  Batara  village  to 
Bhagwati  Mata  for  worship.  These  pujdris  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Koru  Desh.  The  Mateog  Brahmans  were  settled  in  Batara  and  they 
worship  Kot  Ishwar  daily,  but  at  the  four  Sankrants  in  Baisakh, 
Sawan,  and  Magh  and  at  the  Diwali  the  Sherkotu  Brahmans  officiate. 
Kirti  Singh,  the  first  Bana  of  the  Kumharsain  family,  acknowledged 
Durga  Bhagwati  as  sister  of  Kot  Ishwar  and  built  her  a new  temple 
at  Kacheri.  Every  third  year  a Puja  mela  is  held  and  the  State  pays 
the  expenses. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  Kumharsain  family  the  jadola 
ceremony  (cutting  the  hair  of  a son  or  wearing  nose  or  ear-rings  by  the 
girl)  is  performed  at  Matri  Deora.  The  Rana  and  his  Rams  go  in 
person  to  this  temple  with  their  children  for  the  ceremony.  Similarly 
on  ascending  the  gadcli  the  new  Rana  with  his  family  attends  at  the 
Mdtri  Deora  a ceremony  called  the  Jawala  Jatra.  Bhagwati  Mata 
holds  a i)etty from  the  State  and  also  has  a small  Jcelon  [deoddr) 
forest.  Goats  are  sacrificed  to  her,  and  every  third  year  or  when  desired 
buffaloes:  are  also  killed  before  her  at  M^tri  Deora.  Some  people  believe 
that  though  Mata  has  temples  at  Matri  Deori  and  Kacheri  she  is 
always  sitting  at  her  brother  Kot  Ishwar^s  side  at  Madholi.  Benu  and 
Bhuri  are  two  hhors  or  servants  of  the  Mata.  Benu  was  a Chot  from 
Benain  Kulu  and  Bhuri  came  from  Jo  Bag  at  Malta.  The  latter  is  a 
female  attendant  and  was  originally  a ghost.  Both  attend  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple. 

With  the  shrine  of  Devi  at  Hat  Koti  many  wonders  are  associated. 
One  of  these  may  be  cited.  On  one  side  of  the  portal  of  the  goddess 
stands  a large  bronze  vessel  battered  and  soiled  with  age  upon  a metal 
plinth.  Formerly  its  fellow  stood  on  the  other  side,  but  one  night  in 
Bhddon  when  the  river  below  was  in  spate,  the  pair  of  vessels  moved  from 
their  pedestals  of  their  own  accord.  Rocking  jointly  from  side  to  side 
thev  took  their  way  through  the  narrow  gate  of  the 'courtyard  until  they 
reached  the  river  bank  and  plunged  with  shrill  whistles  into  the  torrent. 
The  priests  pursued  them,  but  were  only  just  in.  time  to  rescue  one  and 
the  second  disappeared-  The  one  thus  saved  is  now  securely  chained  to 
an  image  of  Ganesh  sitting  in  the  temple,  but  sometimes  still  in  the 
stormy  nights  of  Sawan  and  Bhddon  it  rocks  upon  its  pedestals  strain- 
ing at  its  chains,  and  whistling  and  moaning  as  though  pleading  to  be 
allowed  to  join  his  lost  companion.  At  other  times  the  peasant  when 
planting  out  rice  in  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  shrine  sees  the  operation  of 
a brazen  vessel,  mirrored  in  the  water,  which  eludes  his  grasp  as  he  tries 
to  seize  it. 
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Devi  Kasimha  at  Klieklisu  Is  on  the  north  bank 

o£  Sutlej  in  Kulu.  Kot  Ishwar^s  other  sister^  Kasumba  Devi,  settled 
here  when  he  escaped  from.  Pro.  One  of  the  Chbabishi  Brahmans  of 
Goan,  a village  in  Kulu  Saraj,  saw  in  a dream  a pindi  or  ling.  The 
' goddess  then  told  him  of  her  presence,  and  desired  to  have  a temple 
built  for  her  at  Khekhsu.  The  people  say  that  the  artis^an  who  made 
the  image  of  Hat  Koti  Durga  was  called  In  to  make  her  image.  When 
he  had  finished  that  image  the  wo %v anna  of  Hat  Koti  had  cut  his  right 
hand  so  that  he  might  not  make  any  more  like  it,  but  with  his  left  hand 
he  made  a similar  image  at  Khekhsu.  Rana  Kirti  Singh  acknowledged 
this  Devi  as  Kot  Ishwar^s  sister  and  gave  her  2,jdgir  worth  Rs.  42-2-9. 
The  original  intention  was  that  9 bJiarao  of  Mar  land  at  Khekhar  and 
goats  should  be  given  by  the  State  on  both  the  aslitamis,  in  Chet 
and  Baisakh.  This  Devi  also  holds  a jdgir  from  Kotgarh  and  Kulu. 
When  Kotlshwar  has  any  jag  she  comes  to  IMadholi  and  joins  in  it. 
A Devali  ^nela  is  held  at  Khekbsu.  There  used  lo  be  a bhunda 
every  12  years  at  Khekhsu,  but  Government  has  forbidden  it  owing  to 
the  risk  of  human  life. 

Bragu  Deo  is  the  bhor  or  servant  of  Kasumba.  He  was  brought 
from  tJundla  in  Kumharsain  and  was  originally  a devil. 

In  the  Simla  Hills  was  a goddess,  who  first  settled  in  the  Tuna 
forest  (a  part  of  Chambi  Kupar)  without  any  one  being  aware  of  her 
advent.  But  in  the  time  of  Rana  Narain  Singh  of  Kot  Khai  she  came 
in  a womaiBs  shape,  but  dressed  in  old  and  ragged  clothing,  to  Halai 
(a  village  near  Kiari)  where  the  Rana  had  some  fields.  When  he  went 
to  see*  his  ^elds,  he  took  her  for  one  of  his  labourers,  and  abused  her 
for  her  idleness,  whereupon  the  Kali  transformed  herself  into  a kite 
and  flew  away  saying— 

Ikine  ft  Kdlka  Kidvi  dehlian  at. 

Nardin  Singh  Thdhire  rope  rum  de  lai* 

‘ Kali  of  Tuna  came  to  see  Kiari. 

But  Narain  Singh  Thakur  employed  her  to  transplant  rice  plants 
in  his  Mar  (irrigated  fields).'* 

From  that  time  Kali  has  been  worshipped  in  the  forest  and  is  con- 
sidered the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Kdlis. 

Devi  Gayashm^s  idol  was  brought  to  Sh ’ m^nu  village  in  Mahlog 
State  by  Surja  Brahman  of  Bhagri  in  the  Kuthar  State.  All  the 
members  of  his  family  had  been  killed  by  Badohi  Kanets,  who  were  at 
that  period  troublesome  dacoits,  so  he  left  his  village  for  ever  and  settled 
at  Shamanu  where  he  built  a temple  for  the  Devi  image.  Her  fair  is 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Chet. 

DevI  cults  in  Sarjsj, 

Durga  Devi,  sister  of  Lachhmi  Narain,  is  also  called  Devi  Dh^r. 
Once  a girl  appeared  at  a spring  near  Daogi,  and  declared  herself  to  be 
the  goddess  and  Lachhmi  Narain  to  be  her  brother. 

Devi  Gara  Durga*s  legend  illustrates  the  disgrace  which  attaches 
to  a girFs  marriage  with  an  inferior.  Once  a Thakur  was  having  a 
house  built  and  the  mason  asked  him  to  promise  him  whatsoever  he 
might  demand  on  its  completion.  When  it  was  finished  the  mason 
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demanded  the  hand  of  the  Thakiu^s  beauteous  daughter  In  marriage ; 
and  hound  by  hie  pledge,  the  Thdknr  bestowed  her  upon  him.  The  pair 
took  th«Ir  road  to  the  maeon^s  house,  but  on  the  way  the  maeon  bade  his 
bride  fetch  him  water  from  a stream.  Unable  to  bear  this  disgrace  she 
threw  herself  into  the  water,  and  when  he  went  to  look  for  her  he  found 
nothing  but  an  image  lying  on  the  bank.  This  he  brought  home  and 
worshipped. 

Devi  Ban  has  a temple  in  Kothi  Dhaul.  She  first  manifested  her- 
self at  Charakh  near  Ban  by  taking  the  milk  of  a Bandy’s  cow.  Convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  herdsman^s  story  of  this  miracle  the  Bana  w^ent  to 
the  spot  and  then  had  a black  stone  image  made  and  placed  in  a 
temple.  This  idol  is  2 feet  high,  and  there  are  also  masks  of  brass  and 
silver  in  the  temple.  The  ptijdri  is  always  a Kanet  and  the  Devi  has  a 
guT. 

Dard  Devi  has  a temple  at  Dara.  A Thakur^s  grain  was  all  carried 
off  by  ants  to  the  Devils  pindi,  and  so  a temple  was  built  in  her  honour. 

Devi  Kohla  or  the  Devi  of  Kowel  has  a curious  origin.  The  cows 
of  the  villagers  used  to  graze  near  Nirmand,  and  one  of  them  was  found 
to  be  giving  milk  to  a cat.  So  the  people  began  to  worship  the  cat  and 
an  image  of  her  was  made.  It  is  of  black  stone,  2 cubits  in  height. 
The  ptijdri  of  the  temple  is  always  a panda, 

Pachla  Devi  of  Srigarh  has  also  a curious  tradition.  Pichu  Chand, 
Thakur  of  Deohari,  saw  in  a vision  a black  stone  image  which  bade  him 
go  to  see  it  lying  at  Kashta.  He  did  so  and  brought  it  to  Kashfa  and 
thence  to  Deohari,  where  he  worshipped.  Thakur  Jog  Chand,  his  rival, 
in  jealousy  at  his  devotion,  c^uarrelled  with  him  and  Pichii  Chand  made 
a vow  on  the  goddess  to  kill  him.  He  succeeded  and  built  a temple 
to  the  goddess  who  was  named  PichM  after  him.  This  Devi  has  four 
temples : at  Deohari,  Kashtd,  ChaHma,  and  Bum.  One  fair  at  Deo- 
hari is  held  at  the  Diw^li  in  Maghar  and  another  fair  on  the  ashtami 
in  Asauj  at  Kashta.  At  Deohari  a 8lidnd>  Is  celebrated  annually. 

Kasumbha  Devi  has  two  temples  on  the  Sui  Dhar  or  range,  one  at 
Khaksu,  the  other  at  Buhra.  A Baja  of  Bashahr  used  to  live  at 
Khaksu,  and  in  order  to  get  a son  he  used  to  recite  the  pdtli  of  Kali. 
She  manifested  herself  to  him  in  the  form  of  a black  stone  image  and 
bade  him  worship  it,  so  he  founded  the  temple  at  Khaksu  and  named 
it  after  himself.  It  contains  a black  stone  image,  1 cubit  high,  and 
a female  figure,  3 cubits  high,  in  metal.  The  pujdri  is  always  a 
Sarsut  Brahman.  The  goddess  selects  her  own  gtir, 

Devi  Chebri^s  temple  was  founded  by  Devi  Kali  who  killed  a 
number  of  demons  who  used  to  devour  the  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  idol  is  of  black  stone,  2 cubits  high,  and  represents  the 
croddess.  There  are  other  images  also  in  the  temple,  but  they  are  only 
one  or  two  spans  high. 

Dhanah  Devi  has  a similar  legend.  Kali  defeated  the  asnrs  or 
demons  and  in  her  honour  the  people  of  Dhanah  built  her  a temple. 

Devi  Pujarli^s  temple  Is  ascribed  to  a Brahman  who,  when 
ploughing  his  field,  turned  up  a metal  mask  which  he  placed  in  a niche 
in  his  house.  Soon  after  he  fell  ill  and  went  to  his  former  Devi,  Ambika, 
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but  sbe  told  him  that  ber  daughter  bad  manifested  berself  to  bim  and 
that  be  should  make  a vow  to  ber  for  bis  recovery.  The  temple  con- 
tains an  image  of  black  stone,  2 feet  high.  Ambika^s  own  temple  at 
Nirmand  is  well  known  and  Cbandi  Devi  is  said  to  have  slain  two 
rdJcJisJtas,  Cband  and  Mimd.  Her  temple  dates  from  the  same  year  as 
that  at  Nirmand. 

Naina  Devi  owes  ber  temple  in  Kotbi  Banogi  to  the  discovery  of 
an  idol  with  beautiful  eyes  by  a girl  who  was  herding  cattle  near  a 
stream.  Its  eyes  became  the  object  of  the  people^s  veneration.  It  is 
of  black  stone,  3 feet  high.  Its  pnjdri  is  a Nola  Kanet, 

Devi  Bdri  owes  ber  temple  at  Bari  to  Brasanu,  a Brahman  who 
lived  in  Bari  plioii.  He  was  childless,  and  in  order  to  get  a son,  used 
to  recite  pa^Jis  to  Kali,  on  the  bank  of  a stream.  One  night,  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  beneath  the  earth  lay  a black  stone  image  of  a 
goddess.  She  also  bade  him  worship  her,  and  he  was  blessed  with  a 
son.  The  Brahman  then  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  erected  this  temple  in 
her  honour,  and  it  was  named  after  him.  Soon  after  this,  the  Raja 
of  Suket  became  a votary  of  Kali  and  built  a temple  in  her  honour  at 
Chhikiana. 

Three  fairs  are  held  annually  at  as  many  places,  one  on  the  9th  of 
Baisakh  at  Bari  called  the  Tarslun  fair.  The  Diwdli  is  held  at  Suket, 
when  the  Janamashtmi  festival  is  also  observed.  The  Shand  is  ob- 
served every  12  years. 

The  cult  of  Devi  Bdla  Durga  is  associated  with  that  of  Markanda 
Deota.  The  temple  at  Markanda  was  founded  by  a Sadhu  from  Trilok- 
nath. 

At  Bargali  is  the  mandir  of  Devi  Durga  called  mandif  Bagg^n 
Deora.  A fair  is  held  from  1st  to  3rd  Ph^gan  annually  and  is  followed 
by  the  naurdtas  in  Chet  and  Asauj  during  which  girls  are  fed.  On 
the  Rikh  Puniya  jag  is  celebrated.  This  temple  has  existed  for  a long 
time,  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known.  It  contains  a stone 
idol  of  the  goddess.  A kdrddr  by  caste  a Kanet  manages  its  temple 
affairs.  The  piijdri  is  a Sfeut  Brahman.  The  chela  or  gur  is  a 
Kanet.  Their  offices  are  hereditary. 

In  Kulu  proper  the  cult  of  Devi  is  even  more  popular  than  it  is 
in  Sar^j.  Her  cult  names  are  numerous.  She  is  called  Bhaga  Sidh, 
Bhanthali,  Bharari,  Chamunda,  Dasmi  Barda,  Garanpuri,  Harnam 
Jagan  Nathi,  Jaishari  or  Mahi  Kashar,  Jawdlamiikhi,  Kali  Auri,^ 
Kali  Mahi  Khasuri  or  Phungni,  Khandasan,  Kodanta,  Kowanah 
Mahd  Maya,  Maha  Mai  Jagni,  Nainan,  Phungani  and  Phangani  Bari 
Shakh,  Sri  Rani  Neoli,  Sanohia,  Sarwari,  Singhasan,  Tripura  Sundari 
and  Rupashna. 

'In  Knlu  there  is  at  Harchaudi  village  in  'plidti  Nathan  (Kothi  Nagar)  a temple  to 
K^li,  the  idol  consisting  of  a stone  or  image.  Avri  means  a picture,  monument  etc.  and  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  stone  put  on  end  by  a man  on  first  visiting  one  of  the  numerous 
passes  in  Kulu,  e.g.  Auri  Dhar  means  the  "‘Eidge  of  the  monuments.”  Such  stones 
are  very  numerous  on  all  passes  in  Kulu,  and  are  set  up  on  the  occasion  described,  and  a 
sheep  or  goat  is  killed  and  given  to  the  companions,  or  some  food  is  distributed.  It 
is  said  to  have  once  been  customary  to  write  the  name  on  the  stone,  and  the  shapes 
certainly  suggest  the  idea  that  once  they  were  carved  roughly  in  human  shape. 

The  Devi  K<ili  is  said  to  have  put  the  stone  as  her  image  at  Archhandi. 
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Tlie  following  is  a list  of  the  T)evi  temples  iii  KuUg  their  seats  and 
the  dates  of  their  fairs  and  festivals.  It  is  interesl ing  to  find  a Siddh 
Devi 


Name  of  Devi. 

Site  of  temple 

Dates  of  fairs. 

Bh^ga  Siddh 

Named  after  the  goddess 

12tit  and  13th  Baisiikh  and  for  8 
days  from  31st  S^iwan. 

Bhaga  Siddh 

pera 

7tli  .leth. 

Bh^ga  Siddh 

pera  Dnghi  Lag 

1st  of  Chet,  3rd  of  the  light  halves 
of  Phagan  and  Chet,  Ist  of 
Baisakh,  Jeth,  Bh^dou  and  Asauj, 
and  on  the  full  moon  day  of 
Maghar. 

The  goddess  Hirma 

Dhungri  ]^era 

Dhuugri  ya/ra  on  the  1st  Jeth  for 
three  days,  on  the  Phagali,  on  the 
4th  M6gh,  1st  of  S4wan  and 
Baisakh. 

• 

Devi  Harman 

... 

7th  and  15tli  Magh,  1st  BaisAkh 
and  1st  Asauj. 

Devi  Kdli  Anri 

Devi  in  Kotl.i  Mangarh 

Ist  Bais4kh,  1st  Blnldon  and  3rd 
Jeth. 

K41i  Anri 

Archhaiidi  Dera 
• 

Ist  and  2ad  of  Chet,  Ist  to  3rd 
of  Baisdkh,  1st  of  Bhadou  and  Ist 
of  Asauj. 

K41i  Mahi  Khasuri,  KHi 
Anri  or  Phnngni. 

1 

1 Pera  Devi  in  Kothi  Raisan 

1 

1 

1st  of  BaisAkh  and  Bhadou. 

Devi  Phungni 

Pera  Phung5ni  in  K. 
Mandalgarh. 

5th  and  7th  of  the  lunar  months  of 
Baisakh  and  Phlgan  and  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  the 
light  halves  of  S^wan  and 
Maghar. 

Devi  Phungani 

Pera  Devi  Phungani  in 
Biasar. 

Ist  of  Chet,  3rd  and  5th  of  the 
light  halves  of  BaisAkh  and  Bh4- 
don. 

Devi  Phangarii 

j Tiun  pera  in  Kothi  Man- 
garh. 

i 

{ 

In  addition  to  fairs  in  Sdwan, 
Asauj,  Maghar  and  PhAgan,  a 
fair  is  held  on  the  3rd,  5th  and 
7th  in  the  dark  half  of  Baisdklu 

Devi  Bhotauti'^ 

j Parai  pera  in  Kothi 
j Chung. 

1st  to  3rd  Asauj. 

• Xllv5  l-Ulu  - f 

and  Dharat  Pal  are  connected  with  this. 

2 South  of  the  temple  is  a IJianddr  (storehouse)  of  the  goddets  and  to  the  west  are  two 
rooms  for  cooking  food.  At  100 'paces  in  the  latter  direction  is  a marah  where  a fair  is 

temples  are  connected  with  this,  those  at  Bh^ti  pera  and  Garan  pera.  The 
goddess  visits  these  temples  on  the  occasion  of  the  fair. 
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Name  of  Devi* 


Site  of  temple. 


Dates  of  fairs. 


The  goddess  Bhanthali... 
Devi  Bharari 
Devi  Chamuiida^ 


Dovi  Chamuuda  2 
Shri  Dovi  Dasmi  Barda 


The  goddess  Dacha  and 
Mucha. 


Devi  Garau  Puri 


The  goddess  Jaggaim^thi 


Devi  Jaggannathi  Ji 


Banthali  peva 
Mel 

Dabogi  pera  at  Nash  ala 


Jaishari  or  Mahi  Kashur® 


Jawdlamukhi 


Nalar  Dera 
Kalar  T>era 


Gajjau  and  Karjan  pe- 
ras. 


Naraiui  Garau  pera,  Upar 
Kcla  pera  and  Ringu 
Pera.  i 


Jawiilamukhi 


7th  of  Je^h  and  Ist  of  Asauj. 

3rd  Asauj. 

On  the  dwddshi  (12th)  in  the 
light  half  of  Ph4gan,  Ist  Chet, 
new  year’s  day,  1st  to  4 th 
Paisdkh,  Ist  Je^h,  Ist  BhSdon 
and  1st  Asauj. 

1st  S4wan. 

1st  to  3i’d  Chet,  31st  Chet  to  3rd 
BaisSkh,  6th  to  3rd  H6r,  31st 
Sawau  to  5th  Bhddon  and  a yag 
every  12  years. 

The  gajjan  on  the  4th  .Teth  and 
the  chachopali  on  the  full  moon  day 
of  Chet,  lasting  four  days 

1st  Ph^gan,  1st  Baisikh,  8th 
Baisikh,  Ganesh  in  S4wRn, 

in  Har,  1st  of  Poh  and  21st 
BaisSkh. 

Sth  to  11th  of  the  light  half  of 
Baisakh,  7th  to  l<'th  of  the  light 
half  of  H4r,  aud  7th  to  10th  of 
the  light  half  of  Asauj. 

Baisakh  sJtudi  asMami  3 days, 
Har  shudi  ashtami  3 days,  Asauj 
sliudi  ashtami  3 days,  besides 
: 15th  Fhagan,  1st  Chet,  Ist  of  new 
! year,  1st  Baisakh. 

Hat,  in  Bajaura  Kothi  ; 9th  of  Baisakh  and  Sth  of  Bhddon. 


pera  Pali  Sari  in  Kothi  ! 1st  of  Baisikh,  Jeth  and  Haf,  and 
* Hurang.  ; on  the  2ud  of  the  light  half  of 

I Sdwan.  A grand  yag  is  perform- 
ed every  12  years. 

Sltamshi  Pera  in  Kothi  | ist  of  Baisakh.  Sdwan  and  Asauj, 
Khokhiin.  and  on  the  full  moon  day  of 

j Maghar.  Each  lasts  one  day. 


Jaggannathi  pera 


^Another  temple  called  pera  Nislula  is  comiected  wiili  this.  It  contains  an  imago  s.aid 
to  be  that  of  the  goddess  Bhsga  Sidh  and  it  is  worshipped  in  the  same  room  as  the  other 
goddess. 

2 The  tovnplos  .at  Dhara  per.v  and  Sungal  pera  arc  connected  with  this.  The  gaid’s 
cliariot  is  taken  to  these  at  a festival. 

« The  temple  also  contains  an  image  of  Bhole  Ndth.  It  is  of  stone,  one  cubit  high. 
It  in  woA’shipped  along  with  the  goddess. 
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Name  of  Devi. 


Site  of  temple. 


Dates  of  fairs. 


Devf  Khaudasau 


Devi  Kodaula' 


Kowaual 


Devi  Rupashua 


Naumi  Dera 


Gobi  J^era 
Dera  Soil 


Devi  Mah^  Mdja 
Mahl  Mai  Jagui 
Nainan 

Phuiigni  Bari  Slialil  . 
Phuugni 

Sri  lldui  Neoli  ' . 
Devi  Sandhia 

Sarwari 

Deota  Singhasaa 
'tb’ipura  Sundari 


Mahd  Mdya  „» 

Choppar. 

Bhulang  pera  in  Kothi 
Khokhan, ' 

pera  Phuogani 

Pera  Phungiii  Gaunani 
in  Hauani. 

R^ni. 

pera  Devi  Sandhia 
Shmu  I>era 

Singli4san  Devi  pera  ... 
Nagar 


Sharani  Berh  in  Kothi 
Harkandi, 


The  Japari^a^m  in  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  in  fche  light  half 
of  the  month  of  Chet  for  four 
days,  and  Sawan  jdtra  on  the  Slst 
of  85 wan  for  four  days. 

2nd;  12th,  13th  and  14th  Baisdkh, 
and  2nd  Asanj. 

The  shivrdtri  on  the  4th  of  the 
dark  half  of  Phdgan,  Phdgli  on 
the  iJcddshi  of  Phagan,  chacho- 
pali  on  the  full  moon  day,  on  the 
bir  shiv  on  the  1st  of  Baisdkh,  the 
kapo  on  the  1st  of  Jeth,  the  shevno 
on  the  Ist  of  S5wan  and  the  sari 
on  the  Ist  of  Asanj. 

Tuesday  of  the  light  half  of  Ph4gan. 


1st  of  BaisAkh,  Sawan  and  Bhidon, 
each  lasting  one  day , 

3rd;  5th  and  7th  of  the  light  half 
of  Baisdkh. 

1st  of  Chet  and  7th  of  the  light 
half  of  Asanj. 


4(h  to  7th  of  the  dark  half  of  the 
month. 

Naumi  (9th)  of  Baisdkh. 

1st  of  Baisdkh  and  illuminations  on 
the  tij  (3rd)  of  Poh. 

5th  to  10th  Jeth,  1st  of  Asanj, 
Durga  ashtami  in  Asanj,  3rd  of 
the  light  half  of  Poh,  one  day  in 
the  light  half  of  Chet,  2nd  and  3rd 
Baisdkh. 

1st  Baisakh  and  yag  every  3rd  year 
on  2nd  BhSdon. 


^ No  temple  is  connected  with  this,  but  fairs  are  held  on  the  21st  Magliar  and  2l8t 
Sawan  when  tho  gods  and  goddesses  visit  the  fair  and  return  in  the  evening. 
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Bhotanti  DevPs  original  temple  is  at  Jari  in  the  Parbati  valley. 
She  and  Parei  Devi  both  have  temples  at  Parei, 

There  is  also  a goddess  o£  lire  (or  else  the  goddess  is  typified  by  fire) 
for  when  high-caste  Hindu  ladies  hear  a fire  hissing  they  will  say  hhaJch 
mndia  karamvdH  nun,  ^consume  tlie  back-biter  because  the  hissing 
expresses  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  at  the  evil  habit  of  back-biting.^ 

In  Outer  Saraj  jSTirmand  in  the  Ndrpnr  Valley  on  the  Sutlej  Devi 
Ambka  is  worshipped,  the  great  triennial  fair  being  held  in  her  honour. 
Every  12th  year  this  fair  is  celebrated  on  a very  large  scale  and  is  called 
the  Bhnnda.  The  following  is  an  account  of  it  : — 

In  the  era  of  the  Rishis,  there  were  three  kinds  of  sacrifice  : 
the  narmtdiy  gaumedij  and  asvamedi ,ov  sacrifices  of  men,  kine  and  horses. 
These  great  sacrifices  were  performed  by  any  one  who  had  subdued  the 
whole  world,  e.g.  the  Pandavas  performed  the  horse-sacrifice.  All 
the  Rishi&of  renown  used  to  assemble  and  sacrifice,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  they  used  to  slaughter  the  man  or  animal,  calling  on  the  deotd^s  name 
and  burning  the  flesh.  Then  the  bones  were  collected,  and  their  Jn’ay- 
ers  had  such  efficacy  that  the  man  or  animal  was  restored  to  life  But 
after  their  era,  goats  ar  d sheep  began  to  be  sacrificed,  and,  instead  of 
killing  a man,  he  was  lowered  on  a rope,  leaving  it  to  chance  whether 
he  was  killed  or  not.  The  Bhnnda  meld  is  the  old  narmedi  jog^  and 
the  customs  and  rites  are  the  same.  This  great  fair  is  held  at 
Nirmand,  because  Jamdaggan  Rikhi  being  angry  for  some  cause  wfith 
his  wife  Ambika,  mother  of  Paras  Ram,  ordered  the  latter  to  beat  her, 
and  he  did  so.  In  expiation  Paras  Ram  gave  land«  to  the  Brahmans 
of  Nirmand  who  in  return  agreed  to  spend  one- tenth  of  the  produce  on 
this  Bhunda  fair.  As  the  Bed  a caste  was  appointed  as  before  to  ride 
down  the  rope,  the  fair  was  called  Bhunda,  though  some  say  Bhunda  is 
a corruption  of  bhancldr  ov  temyAe  treasure- house.  It  is  only  hold  at  fixed 
periods  at  Nirmand  : elsewhere  it  is  held  when  enough  money  &c.  has 
been  saved.  The  Nirmand  fair  is  held  in  the  same  year  as  the  Kumbh 
fair  on  the  Ganges,  i.e.  once  in  12  years,  i'hree  years  after  each  Bhunda 
is  held  the  Bharoji  ^ag  ; three  years  after  that  the  Bhatpur^^z^  occurs ; and 
again  three  years  later,  the  Shandyay.  These  though  attended  by  several 
fleotas  are  of  much  less  importance  than  the  Bhunda.  They  have  no 
connection  with  Paras  Ram  and  a Beda  is  not  lowered  on  a rope. 

Before  the  recent^  Bhunda  at  Nirmand  there  had  been  Bhundas  at 
Nithar  (Buddha  Mahadev),  at  Shamsar  (Mahadev)  in  Naraingarh,  at 
Baihna  (Mahadev)  in  Sirigarh,  and  in  December,  1892,  at  Gorah 
in  Rampur  State,  at  which  latter  a Beda  had  been  lowered  on  a 
rope. 

The  rope  for  the  sacrifice  is  made  of  grass,  cut  at  a propitious  time, 
with  music,  two-and-a-half  months  before  the  fair,  and  the  Beda  him- 
self makes  it,  performing  constant  ablutions  while  working  at  it.  When 

1 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 98i.  This  is  another  instance  of  fire  being  a wituesi. 


“ This  account  was  written  in  1893, 
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it  Is  made  tbe  right  length  it  is  placed  in  the  temple,  and  if  any  one 
steps  across  it  he  is  fined  a goat,  which  is  sacrificed,  and  the  rope  must 
be  re-made.  No  one  may  approach  it  with  shoes  on  or  with  anything 
likely  to  defile  it.  It  is  reverenced  as  a cleoia.  On  the  day  of  the  fair 
it  is  lifted  with  great  respect  on  the  heads  of  men  and  taken  to  the 
cliff,  where  it  is  securely  fastened.  At  every  st^rige  a goat  or  sheep  is 
sacrificed  to  it,  and  when  fixed  the  Beda  is  placed  on  it  No  other  caste 
can  make  or  ride  it  and  tl  e Bedas  regard  this  as  a privilege  and  deem,  it 
disgraceful  to  refuse  the  descent.  It  is  a profitable  venture,  as  the  Beda 
is  fed  by  the  people  for  a year,  besides  obtaining  Rs.  84  in  cash,  jewellery 
and  clothes  with  other  presents  for  his  wife  also.  Sacrifices  are  begun 
in  temples  where  means  are  available  for  a Bhunda  2 J years  beforehand. 
Four  Brahmans  pray  and  sacrifice  daily  by  burning  rice,  fruit,  qhi  and 
goat^s  flesh,  the  fire  being  placed  in  an  earthern  vessel  sunk  some  four 
feet  in  the  ground,  an  image  of  Kali  being  set  up  opposite  to  it,  and 
small  brass  images  of  that  goddess  being  placed  near  it.  This  vessel 
is  called  ndbhe  hun4y  and  it  is  only  opened  for  the  Bhunda,  a 
large’  stone  being  placed  over  it  on  which  the  sacrifices  at  the  Bhundas 
&c.  are  performed.  Before  the  fair  the  deofds  are  summoned,  and  the 
ceremony  cannot  take  place  until  they  come.  The  mohra  or  image  of  a 
dcotd  does  not  attend,  the  J^als  or  silver  vessel  full  of  water  alone  being 
brought.  The  who  must  • attend  are  those  of  Khan,  Mabel  (in 

Suket),  Nirt  Nagar  (in  Rampur)  and  Nirmand  (in  Kulu).  These  are 
said  to  be  five  brothers.  In  addition  thereof  Lalsah,  Dadsah,  Sanir  and 
Sanglah  (in  Rampur)  (called  the  dadi  deolds)  should  also  attend. 
Others  may  do  so. 

On  a fixed  day,  called  chhilhichhliy  a picture  of  a pine  tree  is  ndade 
of  sindur  (vermillion)  on  a clean  place  in  front  of  the  temple,  and  the 
deotd  who  is  to  commence  the  fair  is  worshipped  by  the  Brahmans.  At 
this  place  also  a fight  takes  place,  and  then  all  the  kalsds  of  the  deotds 
are  collected  and  prayers  recited.  All  the  deotds  then  go  into  the  kotJu 
of  the  temple  (where  the  treasure-house  &c.  are)  on  to  the  upper  storey, 
and  a rath  of  Shibji  of  white  thread  and  a similar  tree-picture  to  that 
outside  are  also  made  on  the  ground.  On  top  of  this  is  put  a plate  of 
Jcansd  filled  with  rice,  and  a cocoanut  wrapped  in  silk  clothes  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  rice.  In  places  on  the  picture  are  put  cakes,  rice  and 
fndsh  cakes  with  lamps  at  each  corner.  I'he  kalsds  are  brought  in  and 
placed  in  order  round  the  dol  or  rath,  and  if  any  mohras  of  the  deotds 
have  come  they  are  placed  on  a clean  spot  near>  the  wall.  Grain  is  then 
given  to  the  people  from  the  temple  store-house.  This  is  called  Mam- 
^ <2 Tii  or  invitation.  Next  day  the  diotd^s  gur  (guru)  comes  with  the 
fieotu  and  the  people  cook  cakes  and  worship  round  the  village  (astkphei) 
in  which  the  temple  is  Goats,  sheep,  and  surtgar  (a  kind  of  small  pig)  are 
killed,  and  again  a mock  struggle  occurs,  any  one  who  likes  taking  an 
animal.  When  the  circuit  of  the  village  is  complete  a number  of  sheep 
and  goats  are  cruelly  lain  in  the  kcthi  of  the  temple.  On  the  third  day  the 
rope  is  worshipped,  and  goats  &c.  sacrificed  to  it.  The  rope  is  then  fas- 
tened on  a cliff  as  described  before,  one  end  high  up  and  the  other  lower 
down.  The  Beda  bathes  and  is  taken  to  the  kund  (of  sacrifice).  The  Brah- 
man worships  him,  ar  d he  is  considered  a god,  the  same  worship  being  paid 
him  as  is  paid  to  a deotd.  Five  valuable  things  (pat. ch rot n)  are  placed 
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in  hisniouth,  as  is  done  at  the  death  o£  a Hindu.  Then  he  is  clothed 
in  a pagri  and  kiirtay  and  being  placed  on  a goal  is  taken  outside  the 
temple.  The  Beda  gives  presents  to  tbe  people,  and  is  next  made  to  ride 
on  the  kdrddr^s  (manager  of  a temple)  back,  and  music  is  played  as  at  a 
funeral,  His  wife  and  children,  unclothed,  sit  beneath  the  rope  and 
lament.  At  the  top  of  the  rope  four  kumhhs  or  vessels  are  placed,  over 
which  a board  is  put.  The  rope  i fixed  in  the  earth,  passing  over  the 
board.  A wooden  saddle,  like  those  used  on  jlmlas  or  rope  bridges,  is 
placed  on  the  rope,  and  on  this  the  Beda  sits,  being  firmly  tied  on  to  the 
rope.  Skins  of  earth  of  equal  weight  are  placed  on  each  thigh  and  a 
white  handkerchief  is  placed  in  his  hand.  He  is  lowered  at  first  with 
ropes  to  test  the  balance,  and  then  some  barley  is  tied  to  his  waist. 
These  ropes  are  then  cut  and  the  Beda  slides  down.  He  is  taken  off  at 
the  bottom,  and  he  and  his  family  beg  of  the  people,  taking  whatever 
they  touch.  He  and  his  wife  are  taken  to  the  temple,  Ks.  84  and 
jewellery  &c.  being  given  them.  They  are  danced  two-and-a-half  times 
round  in  a circle  and  dismissed.  On  the  fourth  day,  after  the  temple 
gives  presents  to  the  deotds  and  people,  the  fair  ends.  This  is  called 
the  Beai  jag. 

In  1893  a goat  was  lowered  in  place  ot  a man,  with  the  usual 
accompaniments.  The  rope  is  called  borto  and  one  account  is  that  the 
- mndfiddrs  of  the  temples  usually  make  the  rope  The  Bedas  are  a low 
caste  of  dancers.  These  fairs  are  held  at  Nirmand  (Devi  Ambka), 
Nithar,  Dalash,  Dhamsa  in  Bashahr,  and  certain  other  places — all  on 
the  slopes  running  down  to  the  Sutlej.  Bhundas  do  not  take  place  in 
Kulu  itself,  but  very  similar  ceremonies  (Ganer),  in  which  grass  ropes 
play  a conspicuous  part,  are  common,  and  there  is  a tradition  that  men 
used  to  be  lowered  over  the  cliffs  on  the  Beas  on  ropes  of  their  own 
making.  Their  names  are  recorded  in  t le  temple  records  and  are  re- 
membered with  honour.  Further  at  (Sk.  khaya  ?)  festivals  the 

pancJirata  or  five  precious  things  are  placed  in  a mau^s  mouth. ^ The 
man  who  was  sacrificed  was  QjdiWedi  jidli. 

There  is  an  account  of  a Bhoonda^^  in  Traill’s  Statistical  Account 
of  Kumdon,  p,  69,  (Keprinted  from  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XLI,  in 
Batten^g  Official  lieports  on  Kumdon,  1851.)  Captain  Harcourt  also  gave 
a short  account  in  his  Himalayan  DisU'icts  of  KooloOj  Lalioul  and  Spitiy 

1874, 



The  goddess  Hirma,  who  is  said  to  be  a sister  of  Jamlu,^  is  wor- 
shipped or  at  any  rate  invoked  at  the  Kali-ri-diali  which  is 
celebrated  in  Poh^,  late  in  December,  not  in  November  like  the 
Diwali  in  the  plains  It  is,  however,  essentially  a feast  of  lamps, 
for,  according  to  one  account  it  is  inaugurated  on  the  previous 
evening  by  a gathering  of  the  men  on  the  village  greens  where  they 
sing  indecent  songs  till  a late  hour,  ending  with  a chorus  in  favour  of 
Hirma.  The  dance  is  circular,  each  performer  dragging  his  neighbour 
towards  the  inside  or  outside  till  one  gets  exhausted  and  lets  go,  sending 

1 N.  I.  N.  Q.,  IV.  1893,  § 144. 

“ See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  267,  infra. 

® Tbe  Diali  in  Kulu  proper  takes  place  generally  in  Fob  on  tbe  Amawas  or  last  day  be- 
fore tbe  new  n oon.  But  in  Rupi  waziri  it  occurs  from  Magb  Vtb — 14th  and  is  called  the 
taiidld,  a comiption  of  sat  didld.  Didli  is  said  to  mean  bouse  of  mercy. 
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all  the  rest  sprawling.  On  the  evening  of  the  festival  lighted  torches 
are  shown  at  every  house,  the  signal  being  given  from  the  castle  at 
Nagar  and  caught  up  and  down  the  valley.^  Three  days  later  comes  the 
Ganer.  The  Ganer  (from  gun,  a knot  ?)  is  perfomed  on  the  lij  or  third 
day  of  the  new  moon,  i.e.  three  days  after  the  Diali.  In  former 
times,  it  is  said,  huge  grass  ropes  used  to  be  made  and  great  feasts 
held,  the  people  jumping  over  the  ropes  in  sport.  The  Mians  of  Kulu 
used  to  have  ropes  stretched  between  two  posts  and  jump  their  horses 
over  them,  the  people  holding  the  posts,  shaking  them  as  they  did  so, 
so  that  sometimes  the  rider  was  killed  at  the  jamp,  his  horse  catching  in 
the  rope. 

But  at  one  festival  the  people  of  Baragran,  a village  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Beas  (where  it  is  also  customary  to  hold  it),  got  drunk,  and 
the  rope  they  had  left  lying  about  turned  into  a snake  and  went  on  to 
Nagar — across  the  river.  As  the  snake  went  along,  a dumb  boy  caught 
hold  of  its  tail,  and  it  coiled  itself  round  him,  but  the  Deota  Jiv 
Narayan  was  on  his  way  to  Nagar,  and  one  of  his  disciples  seized 
the  snake  by  the  head,  and  it  straightway  became  a rope  again  by  the 
Deota^s  power.  Then  the  Nagar  people  insisted  that  the  ceremony 
should  be  held  henceforth  at  Nagar  and  not  at  the  Rajahs  race-course, 
and  so  the  practice  of  stretchiiig  it  on  posts  and  jumping  horses  over 
it  was  discontinued.  It  then  became,  or  still  continued,  customary  to 
drag  the  rope  down  to  the  clift  overhanging  the  Beas,  four  men  of  Jana 
village  and  four  of  Nagar  racing  with  it  to  the  cliff.  If  the  Jana  men 
won,  they  had  to  pay  the  Nagar  people  a goat  and  two  loads  [hhdrs\ 
of  rice  ; but  if  the  Nagar  people  won,  the  Jana  people  had  to  pay  them 
Rs.  500.  It  is  said  that  this  racing  was  discontinued  many  years  ago. 
The  people  of  Nagar  and  Jana  now  simply  run  three  times  with  the 
rope  a few  hundred  yards  towards  the  Beas,  ! (ringing  the  rope  back  each 
time.  It  is  then  broken,  the  Jana  people  taking  one  part  (the  head  of 
the  snake)  and  the  Nagar  people  the  other  (its  tail). 

At  this  ceremony  a ram^s  horns  are  placed  on  the  head  of  a Chamar 
(currier)  of  a particular  family  of  Nagar.  This  man  is  called  the 
jathidli  and  has  a sort  of  headship  over  the  other  men  of  his  caste,  who 
are  called  his  se^vak  or  disciples.  He  gets  an  extra  share  of  the  clothing 
given  to  the  Dagis  from  the  body  of  a Hindu  at  his  burning.  He  is 
chosen  every  year,  and  the  same  man  is  often  re-elected.  When  the 
horns  are  placed  on  his  head,  the  negi,  or  headman  of  the  kothi  says — 

He  su  mangal,  kesu  hath. 

He  su  mangal,  Rdjd  hath. 

He  m mangalj  ri^aiyat  hath. 

He  su  mangalf  sdwd  hath. 

He  su  mangalj  dharlri  hath. 

He  su  mingalj  Hirma  hath. 

^ He  su  mangalj  kesu  hdth. 

Oh  god  (and)  blessed  one,  aid  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  Raja, 
the  people,  the  princes,  the  land,  the  goddess  Hirma,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.^^ 

* Kangpa  Gazetteer,  Pt.  II,  Kulu,  p.  45. 

. N.  1.  N.  Q.,  IV.,  § I. 
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The  negi  then  places  a rupee  in  his  mouth  as  is  done  to  a dead 
man.  (This  is  also  a feature  of  a similar  ceremony) . 

After  this  every  one  sings  and  dances^  and  a feast  is  held.  No 
offence  is  taken  at  anything  said.  The  Dagans,  or  wives  of  the  out- 
caste  Dagis,  abuse  the  better  caste  officials  of  the  village,  blowing  pieces 
of  grass  at  them  out  of  their  hands,  and  getting  some  money  as  a 
present.  This  part  of  the  festival  is  called  kalagiy  lit.  tuft  of  the 
mundl  (pheasant)  feathers  worn  in  the  head-dress.  It  is  said  that  in 
former  times  the  high  caste  men  used  to  sit  and  eat  with  men  of  any 
caste  at  the  Diwali  when  Shakti  (Bhagwati)  was  worshipped,  but  this  is 
not  tiie  case  now.  There  is  a story  about  the  ram  whose  horns  are 
used.  hen  the  Pal  kings  from  Jagatsukh  attacked  the  Ranas  of 
Nagar,  a ram  fought  for  the  latter,  who  were  conquered,  and  the  Pals 
captured  him ; but  as  he  had  fought  so  bravely,  they  honoured  him  bv 
taking  him  to  the  Jagatipat  or  sacred  stone  (brought  to  Nagar  by 
deotds  in  the  form  of  bees),  and  putting  a rupee  in  his  mouth  they 
killed  him.  His  horns  are  now  kept  in  a little  temple  close  to  Nagar. 
At  this  same  fight  certain  maztrs  who  fought  for  the  Ranas  were  also 
captured.  The  Pal  king  pardoned  them  and  made  them  dance  before 
him  as  a sign  of  subjection  to  him.  Their  descendants  still  dance  at  the 
Ganer,  and  are  presented  with,  a rupee  each.  The  family  is  called 
Andrao,  i.e,  ^ inner  counsellers."’  At  the  kalagi  ceremony  an  indecent 
song  is  still  sung. 

Appended  is  a portion  of  one  of  the  songs  sung  at  the  kalagi : — 

Jai  Devi^  Eirma  Mdi. 

Victory  Mother-goddess  Hirma. 

Tert  kJiel  klielni  Idi, 

We  begin  to  play  thy  game.  ' 

FoEia  mdJiy  Poll  pardli. 

The  month  of  Poh,  Poh  is  the  month  of  rice  straw  ricks, 

Ihori  bhosi^  baJiu  jali. 

Mdgha  rndh,  churni  lomi. 

In  Magh  the  icicles  are  long, 

Detnd  ydr,  khan  komi, 

Phdguri  mdh,  ila  pila. 

In  Phagan,  all  is  mud, 

Khanju  Idud^  tJiokii  kela* 

Cfietr  mdfi,  gdh  gari  kd. 

In  Chetr  the  place  is  dug. 

Moslu  jehdf  leth  patikd. 

, As  big  as  the  flail,  or  pole  for  husking  rice — me^nWum  virile 
erectum  est, 

Baisdkha  mdh,  bathe  kdpu. 

In  Baisakh  the  cuckoo  calls. 

PahlCf  palile  mdushe  laurd  chdpu. 
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Jethd  mdh^,  sidd. 

Jilmn  kdchuj  tihun  pidd. 

Shard  mdh,  bliar  roni. 

In  Har,  the  rice -beds  are  full. 

Bhale  mdnshd  hegai  nahin  leni 

and  so  on.  The  lines  not  translated  are  hardly  fit  for  translation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  whole  festival  is  older  than  the  myth,  which  is 
equally  clearly  in  part  historical  and  in  part  an  attempt  to  account  for 
the  rites. 

Dsvf  AS  THE  SMALL'POX  GODDESS. 

Sitala,Mhe  small-pox  goddess,  also  known  as  Mata,  or  Devi,  is 
the  eldest  of  a band  of  seven  sisters  by  whom  the  pustular  group 
of  diseases  is  supposed  to  be  caused,  and  who  are  the  most  dreaded  of 
all  the  minor  powers.  The  other  six  are  Masani,  Basanti,  Maha  Mai, 
Polamde,  Lamkaria,  and  Agwani,  whose  small  shrines  generally 
cluster  round  the  central  one  to  Si  tala.  One  of  them  is  also  called 
Paharwali,  or  she  of  the  mountains.  Each  is  supposed  to  cause  a 
specific  disease,  and  SitaWs  speciality  is  small-pox.  These  deities  are 
never  worshipped  by  men,  but  only  by  women  and  children,  enormous 
numbers  of  whom  attend  the  shrines  of  renown  on  SitaWs  saptami, 
the  7tli  of  the  light  half  of  Sawan,  when  only  light  food  is  eaten. 
Every  village  has  its  local  shrine  also,  at  which  the  ofierings  are  all 
impure.  Sitala  rides  upon  a donkey,  and  gram  is  given  to  the  donkey 
and  to  his  master,  the  potter  at  the  shrine,  after  Laving  been  waved 
over  the  head  of  the  child.  Fowls,  pigs,  goats  and  cocoanuts  are 
offered  black  dogs  are  fed,  and  white  cocks  are  waved  and  let  loose. 
An  adult,  who  has  recovered  from  small-pox,  should  let  a pig  loose  to 
Sitala,  or  he  will  again  be  attacked.  During  an  attack  no  offerings 
are  made  ; and  if  the  epidemic  has  once  seized  upon  a village  all  wor- 
ship is  discontinued  till  the  disease  has  disappeared.  But  so  long  as 
she  keeps  her  hands  off  it,  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  goddess,  for  she 
is  the  one  great  dread  of  Indian  mothers.  She  is,  however,  easily 
frio-htened  and  deceived  ; and  if  a mother  has  lost  one  son  by  small- 
pox, she  will  call  the  next  Kurria,  he  of  the  dunghill,  or  Baharu,  the 
outcaste,  or  Maru,  the  worthless  one,  or  Molar,  bought,  or  Mangtu, 
borrowed,  or  Bhagwana,  given  by  the  G-reat  God  ; or  will  send  him 
round  the  village  in  a dust-pan  to  show  that  she  sets  no  stoie  by  him. 
So  too,  many  mothers  dress  their  children  in  old  rags  begged  of  their 
neighbours  till  they  have  passed  the  dangerous  age. 

In  Kohtak,  where  Sitala  is  also  called  Ganwali,  her  great  days  of 
worship  are  the  Tuesdays  in  Chet,^  though  in  some  villages  Mondays 
appear  to  be  preferred.  At  Rabra  again  the  Wednesdays  in  Har  are 

1 Sitala  means  ‘ cool/  from  sit,  and  so  small-pox  is  also  known  as  Thandi,  ^ cold.® 
Cold  water  and  cold  food  are  offered  at  lier  shrines,  either  to  propitiate  her  or  as  suitable 
food  • P.  N.  Q.,  I.,  § 2.  According  to  Sleeman,  burning  the  bodies  of  children,  who  die 
of  sniall-pox,  aggravates  the  disease.  Rambles,  I,  pp.  218  et  seqq. 

2 In  Maler  Ko^la  the  MAtd  Rani  fair  is  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  Chet.  M4t4, 
the  goddess  of  small-pox,  is  then  worshipped  and  sweet  bread  and  rice  offered  to  her. 
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auspicious  and  at  Anwali  there  is  a great  day  in  Asauj.  At  her 
fhrine  in  Rohtak  the  concourse  in  Chet  is  a large  one,  and  food  is 
distributed  to  Brahmans,  but  the  offerings  are  taken  by  sweeix*!’?. 
Sick  or  y ell  the  worship  is  carried  on,  and  the  rupee  often  seen  on  a 
boy^s  neck  is  frequently  put  on  when  he  is  supposed  to  be 
attacked  by  Sitala.  Tt  is  particularly  favourable  to  ha\  e a 
shrine  at  a crossways,  and  the  goddess  is  then  called  Chauganwa,  ‘ she 
of  the  four  villages^,  or  Chaurasta,  ^ she  of  the  four  ways^,  Mata.  At 
Ukhalchana  and  Kosli  in  Rohtak  Lakaria,^  her  sister  goddess,  is  also 
represented  at  her  temple,  but  her  shrine  faces  west.  This  title  may, 
however,  be  only  another  name  for  Sitala,  for  she  is  said  to  live  in  the 
hihar  [acacia  arabica)  and  its  roots  are  consequently  watered  night  and 
morning  by  Hindus.  Her  vehicle,  the  donkey,  is  for  the  same  reason 
fed  with  wet  gram  and  fried  eatables,  the  idea  of  cooling  thus  coming 
into  play.^ 

The  shrines  of  Sitala,  which  are  to  be  found  near  almost  every 
town  and  village,  are  about  2 feet  high  and  are  generally  built 
by  Banias  after  a patient  has  recovered,  as  a thank-offering.  All 
through  the  small-pox  season,  which  is  generally  in  the  cold 
weather,  and  especially  during  an  outbreak  of  the  disease,  women 
may  be  observed  going  about  carefully  watering  each  shrine  in  a group 
to  cool  th-^  goddess  and  so,  vicariously,  any  patient  they  may  be 
interested  in,  or  to  gain  her  favour.^  Her  shrines  are  called  Sitala- 
ghar  or  in  Gurgaon  Siyar,  and  the  lamps  burnt  at  them  are  of  the 
eJcmukJia  type,  a pan  with  one  light,  and  are  lit  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days. In  the  South  West  Punjab  a mass  of  clinker,  strongly  reminis- 
cent of  a countenance  deeply  pitted  with  small-pox,  may  sometimes 
be  noticed  covered  with  glii^  flowers  and  grain.  These  are  offerings 
to  Sitala,  the  clinker  being  used  as  a shrine  or  rather  altar  possibly 
because  in  a country  where  Islam  is  dominant  shrines  could  not  be 
built. 

At  the  temple  of  Sitala  at  Danatha  in  Gurgaon  fairs  are  held  on 
the  Wednesdays  in  Chet.  1 50  years  ago  a fair  used  to  be  held  at 
Kharbala,  but  one  Udah,  a Jat^  who  used  to  worship  the  goodess,  saw 
her  in  a vision  and  she  bade  him  to  remove  her  temple  to  Danathd, 
using  some  of  the  bricks  of  the  old  one.  The  temple  is  administered 
by  the  headmen  of  the  village  and  they  take  all  the  offerings.  Their 
got  is  Shali.  The  story  is  that  a Jat  used  to  beg  in  faqir^s  clothes  and 
so  his  descendants  came  to  be  called  didliy  and  have  been  professioned 
beggars  ever  since.  Every  Wednesday  a lamp  is  lit  in  the  onandir.  A 
sacred  lamp  is  kept  burning  during  Chet  aild  it  is  also  said  that  a lamp 
is  lit  ^ after  midnight.^ 

' Larakaria  appears  to  be  another  term  for  this  goddess, — vide  p.  350  supra. 

9 I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 150. 

^ P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 64)6.  When  a child  has  small-pox,  Hindus  will  also  feed  an  ass 
as  Sftala’s  chosen  vehicle.  In  Kasur  this  ceremony  is  said  to  be  called  jandipiija  : 
Tir,  § 686,  IV,  150,  Ihid,  III,  § 686. 

4 In  Gurgaon  J4t3  take  offerings  to  Sitala.  There  is  an  obscure  tradition  iu  that  part 
of  the  Province  that  the  Jats  are  descended  from  ‘ Bhaddar,  brother  of  Bhil  ’ hut  no  con- 
nection with  Bhaddar  Kali  is  suggested. 
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Quite  distinct  from  Sitala  is  Kandi  Mata,  so-called  from  the  riu^ 
of  spots  which  forms  round  the  neck  wluui  the  particular  pustular  erup- 
tion due  to  her  takes  jdace.  Her  shrine  is  usually  smaller  than  Sitala^s, 
but  they  are  commonly  many,  not  one.  At  Beri  in  Rohtak  an  avenue 
of  them  leads  u])  to  DevBs  temple,  as  these  shrines  are  usually  built  on 
recovery  in  fulfilment  of  a vow.  dhie  second  Sunday  after  recovery  is 
especially  suitable  for  worship  and  Re.  1-t-O  are  usually  si)ent  on  dis- 
tributing sweets.  Regarding  worship  during  health,  customs  vary  in 
different  villages,  it  being  held  every  Sunday  in  some  and  in  others 
only  on  those  which  fall  in  the  light  half  of  the  month,  while  others  only 
hold  it  on  these  days  during  an  attack  of  sickness.  Tn  Bahadurgarh  the 
Bth  of  Sawan  is  a great  day  for  the  Bania  women  to  worship  this  god- 
dess at  kair  bushes,  on  the  road  to  the  station,  by  sticking  gram  on  the  . 
thorns  and  giving  cltapatis  etc.  to  Brahmans.  It  is  becoming  usual, 
especially  with  Banias,*for  the  bride,  bridegroom  and  bridal  party  to  do 
pujd  at  this  goddess^  shrine.  Her  shrines  at  Chinina  are  of  ])eculiar 
interest.  The  Jats  and  Dhaiiaks  have  separate  rows  of  them  and  the 
Jats  have  one  regular  temple  of  the  Kandi  in  which  is  an  image  of  the 
o*oddess,  without  a head.  As  a rule  her  shrines  cmt-  in  no  images.  They 
are  often  ro  the  north  of  the  village,  because  the  disease  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  hills.^  Occasionally  worshi])  is  offered  by  sprinkling 
o'ram  before  them  in  times  of  plague.  But  the  plague  goddess  is  one 
PhulanDeyi,  whose  half-completed  shrine  at  Jasaur  attests  her  ill-will  or 
inability  to  stay  the  disease.  Jagta  is  a shrine  similar  to  that  of  Kandi, 
and  it  too  appears  to  be  erected  to  a goddess.  It  is  Avorshipped  .at  wed- 
dings with  a prayer  for  offspring,  and  also  when  a disease,  which  seems 
to  be  eczema  or  itch,  appears. 

MasaiiBs  shrines  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  Sitala^s.  IMost 
villages  in  Rohtak  possess  one.  Masdn  is  a disease  that  causes  emacia- 
tion or  atrophy  in  children,  and  she  is  propitiated  to  avert  it.  ^ Tt  occurs 
in  Sirmur  where  one  of  the  two  cures^  in  vogue  consists  in  burning 
mustard  and  other  oils  in  a lamp  called  gaiva,  with  82  wicks  and  a 
hollow  in  the  centre.  In  this  hollo\v  pistachio  nuts,  flowers  and  per- 
fumes are  placed.  Seven  marks  are  made  with  vermillion  on  the  lam]) 
and  one  on  the  child's  forehead.  All  the  32  wicks  are  then  lit  and  after 
it  has  been  waved  round  the  heads  of  both  mother  and  child  it  is  carried 
out  beyond  the  village  boundary  and  placed  in  the  forest.  This  may  be 
in  reality  a rite  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess. 

So  also  in  Gurgaon,  the  chief  fair  held  in  the  district  is  that  of 
the  goddess  of  small  pox,  Masani,  whose  temple  is  at  Gurgaon.  A 
small  mela  takes  place  thero  every  Tuesday,  except  in  Sawan,  but  the 
largest  fairs  are  those  held  in  Chet.  The  temple  is  held  in  great 
repute  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  and  is  visited  every  year  by 
pilgrims  from  the  Punjab  and  United  Provinces  to  the  number  of 
50  000  or  ^0,000.  The  offerings  which  often  amount  to  Rs.  20,000 
were  formerly  appropriated  by  Begam  Samru,  but  are  now  a perquisite 
of  the  land-owners  of  Gurgaon.  Pilgrims  visit  the  shrine  on  Mondays 
throughout  the  year  but  the  biggest  gatherings,  amounting  sometimes 

^ Cf.  Paharwali,  above,  as  a title  of  one  of  Sitala’s  sister  dev{s„ 

2 For  tlie  other  see  Sirmur  OazHteer,  p.  26. 
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to  20,000  souls  in  one  day,  occur  on  the  four  Mondays  in  Chet. 
Tradition  thus  describes  its  origin  : — 

There  was  a shrine  sacred  to  the  goddess  Devi  locally  known  as 
Masani,  at  the  village  of  Keshopur  in  Delhi.  Some  250  years  ago 
the  goddess  appeared  in  a dream  to  Singha  a Jat,  of  some  influence  at 
Gurgaon,  and  saving  that  she  wished  to  leave  Keshopur  directed  him 
to  build  a shrine  for  her  in  his  own  village.  At  the  same  time  she 
authorised  the  fortunate  Singha  to  appropriate  all  the  offerings  at 
her  shrine,  so  her  orders  were  promptly  carried  out.  The  shrine 
flourished  until  its  fame  reached  Benares.  A visit  to  it  is  an  antidote 
to  small-pox,  and  women  from  great  distances  flock  to  it  v^ith  their 
children  to  obtain  this  benefit  all  the  year  round  Singha  and  his 
heirs  enjoyed  the  offerings  for  200  years.  The  Be  'um  Samru,  when 
the  pargana  was  under  her  rule,  took  tne  proceeds  for  a month  in  each 
year,  but  now  they  arc  again  the  perquisite  of  the  village  headmen. 
The  temple  is  called  the  maud  or  tem[)le  of  Masani,  mand  generally 
meaning  the  domed  roof  of  a temple.  The  origin  of  the  name  Masani 
is  not  known,  but  probably  it  is  connected  with  the  disease  of  ma$d)i^ 
to  which  children  are  very  liable.  Another  story  of  its  foundation  is 
that  the  wife  of  the  great  saint  Dronacharya,  the  guru  of  the  Pandus 
and  Kurus,  knew  of  a specific  for  the  cure  of  small-pox,  and  so  after 
her  death  this  temple  was  raised  to  her  memory.  It  has  no  preten- 
sions to  architectural  beauty,  being  almost  on  a level  with  the  ground. 
It  comprises  a main  room  some  8 ft.  square  with  a small  room  at  the 
back  about  5 to  6 ft.  sq.  which  is  used  for  storing  valuables. 

There  are  5 dhar^nsdtas  near  it,  all  built  by  charitable  persons 
and  all  far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  temple  itself.  They  accommo- 
date about  1000  pilgrims.  Tlie  image  of  the  goddess  is  of  mixed 
metal  bronzed  over  and  about  9 inches  high.  It  is  not  always  kept 
in  the  temple  but  remains  in  the  custody  of  a Braliman  who  takes  it 
home  and  only  puts  it  in  the  temple  on  fair  days.  In  the  centre  of 
the  temple  is  a small  platform  of  ordinary  brick  about  a foot  high 
and  on  this  the  image  after  being  clothed  is  placed  in  an  ordinary 
wooden  singhdsan.  A Brahman  is  employed  to  wash  the  image  but 
his  office  is  not  hereditary.  No  special  ritual  is  prescribed.  Offerings 
consist  of  fruits,  sweet,  cash,  flowers,  live  animals  cowries  etc.,  and 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the  rituals  of  different  castes.  A lamp 
is  lit  on  fair  days  and  only  kept  burning  as  long  as  the  fair  lasts. 
I’he  fact  is  that  tiie  administration  is  carried  on  purely  business  lines. 
The  annual  contract  for  the  offerings  is  put  up  to  auction  every  year 
and  the  money  realized  is  distributed  amongst  the  landholders  of 
Guigaon  in  proportion  to  their  shares  in  the  village  lands. 

A Masani  fair  is  also  held  at  the  temple  of  Sitla  or  Budho  in 
Mubarikpur.  As  at  Gurgaon  the  largest  gatherings  take  place  in 
Chet  and  Baisakh,  but  people  come  to  worship  the  devt  at  all  times 
of  the  year  except  in  Sawan  and  Asauj.  The  fair  is  held  on  every 
Tuesday  in  Chet  and  continues  till  10  a.]\[.  on  Wednesday.^  The 

' Whence  the  uatiio  Biidho.  But  a more  ratioualiatic  explanation  is  that  Mubarikpur 
lies  about  12  miles  from  Gurgaon,  so  pilgriivis  to  the  Masani  at  Gurgaon  from  the  Delhi 
and  Rohtak  side  usually  visit  the  Mubarikpur  shrine  after  they  have  worshipped  the  Masani 
at  Gurgaon.  Generally  they  can  only  do  this  on  a Woductsd  iy,  and  so  the  mdUi  has  com# 
to  be  called  Budhovnata.  But  now  of  coarse  Wednesday  is  deemed  sacred  to  the  goddess. 
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image  is  worshipped  at  night.  Flowers,  Mansuri  tak^as,  laddus  and 
cocoanuts  form  the  chief  offerings.  It  is  said  that  seven  sisters  became 
goddesses : one  is  at  Mubirikpur,  another  at  Basant,  the  third  at 
Gurgaon,  the  fourth  at  Kalka  in  Delhi  while  the  whereabouts  of  the 
rest  are  unknown.  The  temple  is  6 yards  square.  It  has  a dome 
and  two  doors  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a platform  two  yards 
wide,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a wall.  It  is  said  that  ^00  years 
ago  a came  here  and  asked  the  Jdt  villagers  to  build  a temple 
at  the  place  where  the  platform  stood  of  old.  He  said  that  there  was 
a goddess  there,  who  would  be  of  great  use  to  them,  that  her  fair 
will  be  held  every  Wednesday  and  that  she  would  be  called  Budho. 
In  the  western  wall  of  the  temple  facing  the  door  is  a small  platform 
fths  yard  wide  and  4 long.  On  this  stands  an  arch  containing  a 
painting  in  several  colours.  This  is  worshipped,  there  being  no  other 
image.  Once  it  was  proposed  to  set  up  an  image  but  the  goddess 
appeared  to  Basti  Ram  Jdt,  who  enlarged  the  temple,  in  a dream  and 
forbade  him  to  do  so.  The  management  is  carried  on  by  the  pujari 
who  sweeps  the  temple  every  morning  and  washes  the  painting.  He 
is  a Jat,  by  got  Sahrawat,  and  takes  the  offerings  but  bears  all  expenses. 
The  small  mandliu  outside  the  temple  are  also  worshipped  by  the 
pilgrims. 

A local  account  from  Ambala  says  that  there  are  10  Mahabidias  or 
Adshaktis,  ^ chief  goddesses  \ one  of  whom  is  Matangi  Shakti,  the  small- 
pox goddess.  She  has  eight  names,  Rankd,  Ghranka,  Mela,  Mandla, 
Sitala,  Sidala,  Durga  and  Shankara  Devi.  By  Masani  is  meant  Ma- 
tangi Devi  and  she  is  the  protectress  of  children  suffering  from  small- 
pox. Her  ears  are  as  large  as  a winnowing  fan,  her  teeth  projecting, 
her  face  hideous,  eyes  huge  and  mouth  wide  open ; she  rides  an  ass, 
carries  a broom  in  one  hand  and  a pitcher  and  ewer  in  the  other  and  has  a 
winnowing  fan  on  her  head.  The  offerings  made  to  her  are  taken  by 
Jogis  as  well  as  scavengers,  but  many  people  content  themselves  with 
plastering  a small  space  with  cow-dung  and  putting  on  them  such 
dowers  and  eatables  as  they  can  afford.  Her  shrines  are  about  6 feet 
high,  and  consist  merely  of  upright  masonry  slabs  with  triangular  tops 
and  a projection  in  front  on  which  to  place  the  offerings.  There  is  always 
a niche  for  the  chirdgh  or  lamp.  ^ 

Devi  is  in  Hissar  essentially  the  small-pox  goddess,  and  the 
rites  to  cure  the  diseases  are  all  based  on  this  belief.  If  a child 
be  suffering  from  a mild  attack,  the  disease  is  called  Shukar  (Venus), 
and  guv  is  placed  under  a gharwanji,  or  stand  on  which  pitchers 
are  kept,  and  songs  are  sung.  This  is  termed  ndm-rahhd^  or  ^ nam- 
ino*^  the  disease.  In  the  case  of  a severe  attack  it  is  termed  dusri 
Shn,kar,  and  on  a Sunday  a Brahman  woman  makes  the  child  wear  a 
rakhy  or  amulet  with  a gold  bead,  kapur  (mercury),  and  mar j an  (a  pre- 
cious stone),  fastened  with  red  thread.  Bhdt  or  coarse  wheat-flour  is 
given  in  alms  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  night  the  mother  and  child 
sleep  on  the  ground.  The  former  keeps  the  Monday  as  a fast  and  hhdt 
and  rice  are  cooked  in  the  evening.  On  the  Tuesday  the  child^s  forehead 


1 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 647, 
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is  marked  with  cow^s  urine  and  young  girls  are  fed  with  the  hliaty  with 
rice  and  milk,  and  pice  or  kauris  given  them.  On  the  Sunday  and  follow- 
ing days  the  mother  pours  lastly  or  milk  mixed  with  water,  on  2b  j and 
tree,  sprinkling  some  also  on  the  ground  on  her  way  to  and  from  the 
tree.  Girls  are  again  fed  on  the  Wednesday  and  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  the  mother  again  pours  lassi  on  t\iQ  jand  tree,  asking  its  forgiveness 
for  her  act.  She  should  also  sprinkle  lassi  on  this  day  on  every  tree  on 
her  road,  and  round  a kiln  as  well.  On  the  Monday  night  following 
hhdt  is  given  in  alms  and  finally  women  go  in  procession  to  Devils 
temple,  carrying  an  umbrella  of  paper,  and  accompanied  by  musicians . 
ChJiand  or  hymns  are  sung  daily  to  Devi,  but  the  name  of  Ram  may 
not  be  uttered,  so  he  is  addressed  as  Jaidewa.  One  of  the  lines  sung 
is  : — ^ O Devi,  thou  ridest  a tiger  under  the  shade  of  a canopy  and  a snake 
is  thy  whip/ 

As  long  as  the  disease  lasts  clhup  grass  and  the  dung  of  an  elephant 
or  sheep  is  burnt,  and  the  child  should  wear  a piece  of  tiger^s  flesh  tied 
in  a rag  round  its  neck.  Ghi  may  not  be  eaten  in  tlie  house  after  the 
last  visit  to  thejand  tree,  and  the  mother  must  avoid  ghi  for  forty  days, 
and  fast  every  Monday.  Visits  of  condolence,  or  receiving  hhdjji  or 
food  distributed  at  marriages  are  forbidden,  and  if  any  one  comes  to 
enquire  as  to  the  chikRs  welfare  he  asks  ^ maJi a mdi  khnsh  hai*  'is  the 
goddess  pleased  ? ^ and  the  reply  is  ' mahci  mdi  mi/ir  hat/  ‘ she  is  kind/ 
The  child  is  called  ^ malid  mdi  kd  gola^  or  slave  of  the  goddess. 

Here  again  we  find  girls  feasted  as  incarnations  of  the  goddess,  and 
the  attempt  to  transfer  the  disease  to  jam]  tree,  with  due  apology, 
is  an  orthodox  treatment  in  cases  of  sickness.  The  other  rites  are  less 
easily  explained.  Clearly  there  is  some  connection  between  the  tiger-’s 
flesh  worn  as  a charm  and  the  conception  of  Devi  as  riding  a tiger,  but 
the  exact  train  of  ideas  is  obscure. 

The  worship  of  Devi  Mata^  who  is  propitiated  by  the  lower  classes 
of  Muhammadans  as  well  as  by  Hindus,  is  thus  described  in  the  Yddgdr- 
i-Gliisliti}  When  the  child  falls  ill  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  house, 
especially  if  he  has  bathed,  washed  or  combed  his  hair,  and  any  one 
who  does  come  in  is  made  to  burn  JiarmaP  at  the  door.  Should  thunder 
come  on  before  th<^  pox  has  fully  come  out  the  sound  is  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  sick  chikTs  ears,  copper  plates  etc.  being  violently  beaten  to 
drown  the  claps.*  For  six  or  seven  days,  when  the  disease  is  at  its 
height,  the  child  is  fed  with  raisins  covered  with  silver  leaf.  When  the 
pox  has  fully  developed  Devi  Mata  is  believed  to  have  • come,  and,  when 
the  disease  has  abated  and  the  sores  become  dry,  a little  water  is  thrown 
over  the  child^s  body.  This  is  called  giving  it  the  phoa  or  'drop.^ 
Kettle-drummers  and  Mirasis  are  then  called  in  to  make  a procession  to 
Devils  shrine  and  they  march  in  front  followed  by  the  men,  women  and 
children  related  to  the  child  who  is  carried  in  it,  dressed  in  saffron 
clothes.  A man  who  goes  in  advance  sprinkles  milk  and  water  mixed 

1 N.  I.  K Q.,  II,  § 11. 

* Peganum  Hnrmala,  a plant  whose  seeds  are  burnt  to  avert  the  evil  eye  or  evil 
gpirits  ; Punjali  Piety.,  p.  433. 

® Mothers  will  also  on  such  occasions  ply  their  hand-nulls  to  drown  the  noise  of  the 
thunder.  P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 179. 
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with,  a bunch  of  green  grass.  In  this  way  they  visit  some  hg  or  other 
shrine  of  the  Devi,  and  tie  red  ribbons  to  it,  besmear  it  with  red  paint 
and  sprinkle  it  with  curds. 

In  Marwar  and  Bikaner  inoculation  for  small-pox  is  not  only  practis- 
ed but  organised  in  a remarkable  way.  ]\Iany  years  ago  a Hilda,  a tribe 
of  Jats  also  found  in  Rohtak,  received  from  Maliadevi  {sic)  the  lx  arc! an 
or  gift  of  suppressing  small- pox  and  the  tribe  has  been  ever  since  the 
licensed  inoculators  of  a great  tract  including  IMarwar  and  Bikaner, 
its  members  residing  in  scattered  villages.  When  small-pox  threatens, 
one  of  these  practitioners  is  sent  for  and  he  on  his  arrival  begins  with  rites 
and  offerings  to  Devi.  Children  are  then  operated  on  by  scores,  the 
operation  being  performed  on  the  wrist.  The  inoculator  [tonchara)  is 
paid  in  coppers  and  grain  at  three  half-pence  a head  for  boys.  Girls  are 
done  at  half-price.  These  inoculators  have  a high  reputation  for 
efficiency.^ 

Mari  Mai  is  the  cholera  goddess,  and  failure  to  w'orship  her,  equally 
with  personal  uncleanliness,  produces  cholera.  But  it  can  be  expelled 
by  taking  a young  male  buffalo,  painting  it  with  sindhur  or  red  lead, 
and  driving  it  on  to  the  next  village.  This  is  said  to  please  the  goddess. 
And  she  sometimes  appears  in  human  form.  Thus  in  Shahpur  during 
the  epidemic  of  1893  two  women  were  seen  crossing  the  river  in  the 
ferry  boats  of  whom  one  of  them  was  asked  where  she  had  been  and 
whither  she  was  going  : she  replied  that  she  had  been  staying  for  a time 
in  Shahpur,  but  was  on  her  way  north.  She  and  her  companion  then 
disappeared.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  the  spirit  of  cholera  going 
away,  but  unfortunately  it  broke  out  in  the  south  of  the  district  im 
mediately  afterwards.^ 

Mari  Mai  is  in  Kangra  propitiated  by  the  pancli-lald  and  sat-hald 
rites.  The  former  consists  in  offering  four  male  animals,  viz.  a he-buffalo, 
ram,  cock  and  he-goat  with  a pumpkin  {pet ha)  to  the  goddess  at  some 
chosen  spot.  The  animals  must  be  decapitated  at  a single  blow,  other- 
wise the  ceremony  fails  and  she  is  not  appeased.  The  sat^hald  is  now 
out  of  date,  as  it  consisted  in  the  immolation  of  a pair  of  human 
beings,  a woman  as  well  as  a man,  to  make  up  the  mystic  seven.'^ 

Sita,  as  the  goddess  of  cold  or  who  can  control  cold,  conferred  a boon 
on  the  Dhobi  caste  for  washing  her  clothes  gratis  and  so  they  never  feel 
cold  from  standing  in  the  water  washing. 

1 I.  N.  Q.  IV,  ( 152.  Among  the  Slavs  also  small-pox  is  conceived  of  as  a superna- 
tural female,  indeed  the  Servians  candidly  call  her  the  goddess,  while  the  Greeks  placate 
her  by  epithets  such  as  the  gracious  or  pitiful  one,  and  tne  Macedonians  style  her  ‘ lady 
small-pox.^  All  this  is  as  like  popular  Hinduism  as  it  could  well  be,  and  one  is  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  Russians  look  upon  vaccination  as  a sin,  equivalent  to  impressing  on  children 
the  seal  of  anti-Christ.’’  Plague  again  is  a gaunt  old  hag,  on  a par  with  the  Indian 
notion  which  regards  all  diseases  as  manifestations  of  the  goddess.  Even  scarlet  fever  is 
personified  as  the  red  woman  or  Rousa,  just  as  the  Persians  typify  that  disorder  as  a 
blushing  maid  with  locks  of  flame  and  cheeks  all  rosy  red  : — V.  G.  F.  Abbott's  Macedonian 
Folic-Lore,  pp.  40-42. 

a IS.  I.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 226. 

2 Sir  R.  C.  Temple,  in  P.  N.  Q.,  I..  § 4.  He  suggests  that  hdla  =■  sacrifice,  cf.  lal 
jdnd,  to  sacrifice  onself.  Cf.  Ffarain  Lal. 
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Dem  in  the  Bimalayas. 

Traces  of  Devi- worship  are  to  be  found  as  far  afield  as  Gilgit.  In 
the  Astor  District  Shri  Bai,  a goddess,  lived  on  a ro^k,  called  bv  her  name, 
a Nangan.  This  rock  was  always  kept  covered  with  juniper  boughs 
and  an  attendant  called  Boh  Bin  looked  after  it.  Before  it  barren 
women  used  to  sacrifice  go^ts  and  pray  for  offspring.  After  harvest 
too  women  dressed  in  their  best  clothes  visited  the  Devi,  singing  on  the 
way,  and  offered  a goat  to  the  Boh  Bin  who  the/i  threw  up  twigs  of 
juniper  into  the  air  and  the  W'>men  tried  to  catch  them  as  they  fell,  in 
the  hope  of  bearing  as  many  children  as  they  caught  twigs.  Descen- 
dants of  the  Boh  Bin  survive,  but  the  rites  are  no  longer  observed,  A 
similar  stone  exists  at  Barmas  near  Gilgit  where  it  is  called  Mulkum.^ 

In  Gilgit  the  belief  in  giants  {ydf>k,  fern,  ydthini)  still  subsists. 
At  first  the  earth  was  enveloped  in  water,  which  was  at  some  places 
frozen,  and  there  some  vdtli8  took  up  their  abode  under  Yamlo  Hal 
Sgl,  their  ruler.  He  said  he  knew  of  a cunning  wolf  who  lived  at  a 
place  called  Milgamok  (old  ice)  who  could  spread  earth  over  the  water, 
and  so  they  sent  Nogi  { 'Fortune^  ) to  fetch  him,  but  he  refused  to 
come.  Then  they  sent  ^ Trust  ^ to  fetch  him  and  he  came,  but  bade 
them  send  for  Garai  l^atan,  a bird  who  dwelt  in  the  snows  of  the 
Coseus  mountain  Finally,  Bojara  Shah,  the  wolf,  sent  for  a mouse 
which  made  a hole  in  the  ice  and  spread  earth  over  Garai  PataiBs  wincrs 
and  so  over  all  the  ice.^  The  nathfi  are  here  represented  as  benevolent 
but  the  ydthinis  were  not  so  always.  Thus  one  ydthini  was  a sistei  of 
the  man-eating  Shri  Badat,  king  of  Gilirit,  and  she  devoured  half  the 
people  who  passed  by  her  cliff  at  the  junctiou  of  two  streams  near 
Gilgit.  But  a wizard  ( Danidil)  named  Soglio  contrived  to  pinion  her  to 
a rock  with  nails  and  then  turned  her  into  a stone  b\'  prayers.  He 
also  begged  the  peop’e  to  bury  him  when  he  died  close  to  the  ydthini^ 
lest  she  should  return  to  life  and  repeat  her  ravages,  but  they  aro’ued 
that  she  might  return  before  his  death  and  so  they  decided  to  kill  hiin 
at  once.  This  was  done  and  he  was  buried  close  to  the  ydthini,  who  is 
represented  by  a figure  of  Buddha  sculptured  on  rock. 

• Dev!  T^ra  of  Tarab. 

The  Devi  is  the  family  deity  of  the  Raja  of  Keonthal,  and  her 
arrival  dates  from  the  advent  of  the  Rajah’s  family  in  this  part  of 
the  hills.  Her  legend  is  as  follows: — Tara  ath,  a who  had 
renounced  the  world  and  was  possessed  of  miraculous  power,  came  to 
Tarab  to  practise  austerities.  He  kindled  his  fire,  d/id/id,  in  the  jum'»'le. 
When  rain  came  not  a drop  fell  on  his  sitting'  place  (dsan),  aiuf  it 
remained  dry.  Hearing  of  the  supernatural  deeds  of  tUe  faqfr,  the 
Raja  went  to  visit  him.  The  foyi  told  the  Ri  j;i  ti  erect  a temple  to  his 
goddess,  Tara  MjII,  on  the  hill,  and  to  place  her  idol  in  it,  predictino’ 
that  this  act  would  bring  him  much  good,  and  that  it  was  only  with 

' Ghulam  Mnliamiral.  On  the  Festivals  and  Folklore  oi  Monographs> 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  I,  pp.  108-09. 

^ Ghulaoi  Muhammad,  ib.  p.  107. 

3 7i.,  pp.  105-0'i.  How  the  Buddhist  Shri  Badat  became  a man-eater  and  how  lu's 
daughter,  Migo  Kbai  Soni  secredy  married  Shamsher  and  induced  her  father  to  disclose  to 
her  the  secret  that  his  sect  could  not  stand  intense  heat  as  it  was  composed  of  ffht  is 
told  on  pp  114-13.  Shri  Badat  still  lives  under  a big  glacier  and  his  return  is  so 
dreaded  that  the  Talino — at  which  singing  and  dancing  round  fires  is  kept  up  all  night— 
;jnd  the  Nisalo  are  held  to  prevent  it ; ibid,  p.  118-10, 
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Devi  as  a family  goddess. 

this  object  that  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  o)i  the  hill.  In  compliance 
with  these  directions,  the  Raja  ordered  a temple  to  be  built,  in  which 
the  jogi  Tara  Nath  placed  the  Devils  idol  accordinj^  to  the  rules  set 
forth  in  tho  Hindu  Shdstras  tor  asthipan^  or  establishing  an  idol.  The 
Pato  Brahmans,  who  attended  the  jogi,  were  appointed  piojdrU  of  the 
temple.  This  Devi  has  eighteen  hands,  in  each  of  which  she  holds  a 
weapon,  such  as  a sword,  spear  &c.  and  she  is  mounted  on  a tiger. 
The  hill  on  which  the  jogi  resided  had,  before  his  arrival,  another  name, 
but  it  was  re-named  Tarab  after  him  As  the  Devi  is  the  family 
deity  of  the  Raja,  she  is  revered  by  all  his  sulijects,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  whosoever  worships  the  Devi  will  prosper  in  tliis  world  in  all 
respects.  It  is  also  believed  that  she  protects  people  against  epide  nics, 
such  as  cholera  and  small-pox.  It  is  likewise  believed  that  if  the  Devi 
be  angry  with  anybody,  she  causes  his  cattle  to  be  devoured  by  hyenas. 

zamitiddfs  oi  pnrg'- nas  and  Khushala  have  the  sincerest 

belief  in  the  Devi.  Whenever  sickness  breaks  out,  the  p^iople  celebrate 
jags  in  her  honour,  and  it  is  believed  that  pestilence  is  thus  stayed 
Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  when  cholera  ap])eared  in  the  Simla  Dis- 
trict, some  members  of  the  Junga  Darbar  fell  victims  to  the  disease, 
but  the  Raja  made  a vow  to  the  Devi,  and  all  the  people  also  prayed 
for  health,  whereupon  the  cholera  disappeared.  The  people  ascribe  the 
death  of  those  who  died  of  it  to  the  Devils  displeasure.  Some  four 
years  ago.  and  again  last  year,  small-pox  visited  pargaiia  Kalanj, 
but  there  was  no  loss  of  life.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  hyenas 
killed  numbers  of  goats  and  sheep  grazing  in  the  jungles  round  Tarab, 
and  the  Devi  revealed  the  cause  of  her  displeasure  to  the  people,  who 
promised  to  celebrate  2^,  jag  in  her  honour.  Since  then  no  loss  has 
occurred. 

Close  to  the  temple  of  Devi  is  another,  dedicated  to  Siva,  which 
was  erected  at  the  instance  of  the  jogi  Tara  Nath  The  first  temple  of 
the  Devi  was  at  Ganpari  village  in  pargana  Khushala.  This  still 
exists,  and  the  usual  worship  is  performed  in  it.  The  Devil’s  original 
seat  is  considered  to  be  at  Tarab.  Her  oldest  image  is  a small  one 

There  is  a legend  that  R^ja  Balbir  Sain  placed  in  the  temple  at 
Tdrab  an  idol  made  by  a blacksmith  named  Gosiun,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  One  Bhawani  Dat,  a pandtt,  told  Raja  Balbir 
Sain  that  as  Tarab  was  a sacred  place  he  ought  to  present  an  idol  to 
it,  which  he  (the  pandit)  would  place  in  the  temple  according 
to  the  Hindu  ritual,  and  he  added  that  the  idol  would  dis- 
play miracles.  Accordingly  the  Raja  ordered  Gosaun  to  make  the 
idol  required.  The  blacksmith  made  an  earthen  image  of  the  shape 
suggested  to  him  by  the  pandit,  who  told  the  Raja  that  while  the 
idol  was  being  moulded,  he  must  offer  five  sacrifices.  This  the 
Raja  did  not  do,  and  moreover  he  had  a brazen  image  prepared.  Im- 
mediately after  the  blacksmith  had  completed  his  idol,  he  was  attacked 
by  a band  of  dacoits,  who  killed  him  with  two  of  his  companions,  as 
well  as  a dog  and  a cat.  Thus  the  five  necessary  sacrifices  were  fulfilled. 
The  Raja  was  then  convinced  of  the  veracity  of  the  pandifs  statement 
and  acted  thenceforward  according  to  his  directions.  He  performed 
all  the  requisite  charities  and  sacrifices,  and,  having  seated  the  idol, 
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took  it  to  Tarab.  He  performed  several  haw'ins  in  the  temple  and 
placed  [astJidpati)  the  idol  in  it.  This  Devi  is  the  one  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Chandihi-Pothi  by  Markanda  Rishi,  who  killed  Mahi 
KahashorD 

The  fair  of  Devi  Tara  is  held  at  Tarab  in  October  on  the  Dar^a 
ashtayiiif  and  lasts  for  a day.  On  the  first  nanrutray  the  Brahmans 
worship  Durga  in  the  temple,  and  a he- goat  is  sacrificed  daily,  the 
Raja  bearing  all  expenses.  On  the  morning  of  the  ashtam’,  the  Raja, 
with  his  Rani,  and  all  his  faniilv,  sets  out  from  his  court  so  as  to  reach 
the  plain  below  the  temple  at  ten  in  the  morning:,  and  there  takes  a 
mfeal,  after  which  the  whole  Court  goes  in  procession,  preceded  by  a 
band  of  musicians,  to  the  temple,  which  the  Rajd,  with  the  Rani, 
enters  at  about  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  Raja  first  offers  a gold  mohar 
and  sacrifices  a he-goat,  and  each  member  of  his  family  does  the  same. 
Everyone  presents  from  one  to  eight  annas  to  the  bliojki  and  the  pujdri. 
After  the  ruling  family  has  made  its  offerings,  other  people  may  make 
theirs,  and  money,  fruits,  flowers,  (jJn  and  grain  aie  given  by  everyone 
according  to  his  means.  The  hhojki  and  the  p>.idri  divide  the  heads  of 
slaughtered  goats,  returning  the  rest  of  the  flesh  to  the  persons  who 
offered  them  This  worship  lasts  till  four,  and  then  the  sacrifice  of 
bull-buffaloes  begins.  These  are  presented  by  the  Raja  as  sanknlp  or 
alms,  and  taken  to  a place  not  far  from  the  temple,  where  a crowd  of 
people  surround  them  with  sticks  and  hatchets  in  their  hands.  The 
pujd'ii  first  worships  the  animals,  making  a tilak  with  rice  and  saft'ron 
on  their  foreheads. 

Boiling  water  is  then  poured  on  them  to  make  them  shiver, 
and  if  that  fails,  cinders  are  placed  on  their  backs.  This  is  done 
to  each  animal  in  turn,  and  unless  each  one  trembles  from  head  to 
foot  it  is  not  sacrificed.  The  people  stand  round  entreating  the 
Devi  with  clasped  hands  to  accept  the  offerings,  and  when  a buffalo 
shivers  it  is  believed  that  the  Devi  has  accepted  his  sacrifice. 
The  people  then  shout  Bevi-ji-ki~jaZy  jai,  ' victory  to  the  Devi.' 
When  all  the  buffaloes  have  been  accepted  by  the  Devi,  the  first  is 
taken  to  the  shambles  and  a man  there  wounds  him  with  a sword. 
Then  all  the  low-caste  people,  such  as  the  Chamars,  Kolis,  Bharos, 
and  Ahirs,  pursue  the  animal,  striking  him  with  their  clubs  and  hatchets 
and  making  a great  outcry.  Each  Is  brutally  and  cruelly  killed  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  considered  a meritorious  act  to  kill  them  as  mercilessly 
as  possible,  and  if  the  head  of  any  buffalo  is  severed  at  the  first  stroke 
of  the  sword,  it  is  regarded  as  an  omen  that  some  evil  is  impending 
and  that  both  the  person  who  inflicts  the  blow  and  the  one  who  makes 
the  sacrifice  will  come  to  harm  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  the 
belief  being  that  as  the  buffaloes  are  the  children  of  the  Devi's  enemies 
it  is  fitting  to  kill  them  in  this  way  - After  this  sac ri lice,  food  is 
offered  to  the  Devi,  and  drli  is  performed  at  six  in  the  evening. 

1 (This  reference  is  clearly  meant  to  he  classical,  and  for  Mahi  Kahaehor  read 
Mahieasura. — Sir  R.  C.  Temple). 

**  Mahi  Khashwa,  MaWaasura,  who  tormented  the  Devi,  was  a bull-buffalo,  and,  wh«n 
Vie  was  killed,  hia  descendants  were  metamoi’phosed  into  bull-buffaloes. 
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The  fair  is  the  occasion  of  much  merriment  and  even  debauchery. 
Women  of  all  classes  attend,  unl^-ss  they  are  sec  lulled  ^7  a^/z/n), 

and  those  of  loose  character  openly  exact  sweetmeats  and  money  for  the 
expenses  of  the  fair,  from  their  paramours,  and  put  them  publicly  to 
shame  if  they  do  not  pay.  The  plain  is  a Sanctuary,  and  no  one 
can  be  arrested  on  it  for  any  offence,  even  by  the  Kaja,  but  offenders  may 
be  arrested  as  soon  as  they  quit  its  boundaries  and  fined,  the  fines 
being*  credited  to  tbe  temple  funds.  Offences  are,  however,  mostly  con- 
nived at.  There  is  much  drinking*  and  a good  deal  of  immorality,  with 
a great  many  petty  thefts.  The  Kaja,  with  his  family,  sjicnds  the 
night  on  the" site  of  the  fair.  btojki  and  the  pujdri^  who,  with 

the  bhanddrij  receive  the  offerings  leceived  at  the  fair,  are  Sarsiit 
Brahmans  of  the  Rai-Bhat  group,  while  the  hhanddn  is  a Kanet. 
Brahmans  girls  are  also  brought  to  this  temple,  where  they  worship  and 
are  fed,  and  also  receive  money  and  d.ichhna  [dakJnia)} 

On  the  third  day  of  the  D.isehra,  the  goddess  is  worshipped  at  *2 
p.  m.y  in  the  datbdr^  all  the  weapons  being  first  taken  out  of  the  arsenal 
and  worshipped,  and  then  all  the  musical  instruments.  The  essential 
worship  is  that  of  the  sword  and  flag.  After  this  the  Kaja  holds  a 
darbdr  with  full  ceremonial  and  then  visits  the  temple  of  Th.ikurji 
Lachhmi  Naiayan,  whence  the  image  is  brought  in  a palanquin,  while 
the  Kaja  walks  just  behind  it,  attended  by  all  his  otlici.Js,  in  order  of 
precedence,  to  the  plain  set  apart  for  this  festival.  On  this  plain  a 
heap  of  fueT  is  piled  at  a short  distance  from  a green  tree,  which  is 
adorned  with  small  flags  and  round  wlii'-di  is  tied  a wreath  containing  a 
rupee.  The  Raja  with  unsheathed  sword  goes  round  the  heap,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  the  heap  is  then  worshipped  and  set  fire  to. 
It  is  essential  that  the  toazir  of  the  State  should  be  present  at  this 
ceremony,  and  if  he  is  unavoidably  absent  a representative,  who  wears 
an  ivon  sanjud/i^  appointed,  and  the  heap  is  then  fired.  The  man  who 
cuts  the  wreath  on  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  fire  and  takes 
the  rupee  is  considered  a hero,  and  his  prosperity  during  the  ensuing 
vear  is  assured,  Before  tbe  heap  is  fired,  a pitcher  of  water  with  a mark 
on  it  is  placed  close  by,  and  whoever  bits  the  mark  is  deemed  lucky, 
besides  receiving  a prize  from  the  Baja.  If  no  one  is  able  to  hit  it,  the 
man  who  represents  Hand  man,  and  who  accompanied  the  idol,  smashes 
the  pitcher  with  his  mace.  The  image  is  then  carried  back  to  its  temple 
with  the  same  pomp  as  before,  and  a turban  is  given  to  the  Raja  on 
behalf  of  the  Thakurdwara,  whiK  his  attendants  are  given  bhog  and 
eJiarnamrit.^  Wreaths  of  flowers  are*  then  distributed.  The  festival 
is  believed  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  Ram  Chandar, 
the  ancestor  of  the  R'ljputs,  which  was  accomplished  after  worshipping 

Devi. 

A somewhat  similar  festival  is  the  Saer  fair  held  at  Khad 
Ashni On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Asauj,  a barber,  having  lighted 
a lamp  in  a thdl  (plate)  and  made  an  idol  of  Ganesh  in  cow  dung, 
comes  to  the  Kaja  and  his  officials  and  makes  them  worship  the  idol. 

^ A fee  for  spiritual  service. 

2 The  stack  is  called  lauJea. 

® The  water  with  which  tbe  feet  of  tbe  idol  have  been  washed. 
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The  Raja  and  officials  then  give  him  presents  according  to  their  means. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  Raja  gives  alms,  and,  accompanied  bj  a proces- 
sion with  a band  and  his  R inis,  sets  out  for  Khad  Ashni.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  villages  assemble  there  in  thousands  to  enjoy 
the  sight.  Some  fighting  bull-buifaloes,  which  have  been  reared  for 
the  purpose,  are  brought  to  the  fair  the  day  before  and  fed  up  with  gnt 
&c.  The  Ryj-l  himself  rears  six  or  eight  buffaloes  for  this  fair,  and 
they  are  similarly  prepared  for  the  fight.  The  fair  begins  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  he-buffaloes  are  set  to  fight  in  pairs  ; and  tin  person 
v/hose  buffalo  wins  is  given  a rupee  as  a reward  by  the  Raji.  So  long 
as  the  fight  lasts,  music  is  played. 

The  people  at  the  fair  distrihut'  sweetmeats  &c.  among  their 
friends' and  relatives.  Swings  too  are  set  up  and  the  people  revel  in 
drink.  They  can  commit  disturbances  with  impunitv.  as  no  offenders 
are  arrested  on  this  occasion  Alany  people  from  Simla  bring  haber- 
dashery for  sale,  and  the  articles  are  largely  purchased  by  women.  At 
five  the  people  begin  to  disperse,  and  the  Rija  returns  to  his  dj*bdr. 
About  00t)0  or  7000  persons  assemble  at  this  fair,  and  tlie  Raja  dis- 
tributes rewards  among  his  servants  on  its  termination.  Its  introduc- 
tion is  due  to  the  Raja,  and  it  is  not  held  in  honour  of  any  particular 
god.  The  place  where  the  fighting  takes  pla.*e  is  de  Heated  to  the  god 
Radmun  Formerly  rams  were  also  made  to  fight,  hut  now  onlv  bull- 
buffaloes  are  used  Before  the  commencement  of  the  light,  a'  rot  is 
given  to  the  ood  This  rot  is  made  of  sers  of  flour,  5*-  of  ywr,  5^  of 
glii.  The  flour  is  first  kneaded  in  shariat  of  gur  and  then  made  into 
a thick  loaf,  which  is  then  fried  in  ght.  AVhen  it  is  cooked,  it  is  taken 
with  dhiip,  lilaky  flowers  and  rice  to  the  place  of  the  gial,  and  after 
worship  has  been  performed,  it  is  diviiled  in  two,  one  piece  being  left  at 
the  temple  and  the  other  distributed  among  the  peojile. 

According  to  one  legend,  this  fair  was  instituted  by  the  forefathers 
of  th.e  Raja,  who  originally  came  from  Gaur  in  Bengal  and  were  an 
offshoot  of  the  Sain  dynasty.  This  festival  is  also  observed  in  that 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  Rfijas  of  the  Sain  dvnastv  were  the 
devotees  [updsak)  of  the  Devi,  who  rejoices  in  fighting  and  the  sacrifice 
of  bull-buffaloes.  Although  this  fiction  is  not  generally  accepted,  the 
str.ry  is  told  bv  men  of  advanced  age,  and  the  late  Raja  Alaler  Sain  also 
ascribed  the  fair  to  this  origin  It  is  said  that  Birju  Deota  is  the 
wazir  of  the  Devi,  and  therefore  the  fair  is  held  at  the  place  where  there 
is  a temple  of  the  Devi  or  BIru  It  is  also  said  that  the  day  of  the  fair 
is  the  anniversary  of  that  on  which  Raja  Ram  Chandar  constructed  the 
bridge  to  Ceylon,  and  that  the  fair  is  held  in  commemoration  of  that 
event.  In  the  everyday  speech  of  the  bill  people  Biru  Deota  is  called 
Badinun  Deota. 

The  Goddess  ATn-BHOJvi.  of  Dhauech. 

Leo  END.— A Raj4  of  Kotlehr  in  the  K^ngra  District,  named 
Jaspal,  had  two  sons.  The  elder  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the 
younger,  in  consoquenco  of  some  dispute,  quit  the  dominions  of  his 
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brother,  went  to  the  hills,  and  took  the  name  of  Gajindar  Pal.  On 
leaving  Kotlehr,  he  brought  with  him  an  eight-handed  image  froma  the 
fort  of  Kangra,  and  came  to  Bhajji,  where  he  begot  four  sons,  Chiru, 
Chand,  Logii,  and  Bhogu.  On  his  death,  these  four  partitioned  his 
dominions  thus  : Chiru  took  the  'daqa  of  Bhajii,  and  Chand  that  of 
Koti,  while  Logo,  and  Bhogu  xQGevvedi  j)argava  Phagu  in  jdgir  The 
descendants  af  Chiru  and  Chand  are  to  this  day  the  Banas  of  Bhajji 
and  Koti  respectively.  Bhogh  married,  and  three  families  of  his  de- 
scendants, Marchitak,  Phatik,  and  Halitak  still  pnrgaua  Phagu, 

Logu  did  not  marry,  but  became  a dacoit.  In  those  days  the  countiy 
round  Phagu  was  under  the  Bana  of  Batesh,  Harassed  by  Logons 
raids,  the  people  complained  to  the  Bana,  but  Logd  was  strong  and 
brave  and  the  E, ana  could  not  capture  him.  At  last  he  commissioned 
a ChanaP  to  kill  Logu,  promising  him  a reward  if  he  succeeded,  but 
though  the  Chanal  pursued  Logu  for  some  time,  he  failed  to  seize  him. 
Logu  had  a liaison  with  a Brahman  girl,  and  one  day  she  was  sitting 
with  him  under  a tree,  when  the  Chanal  chanced  to  pass  by,  and,  tak- 
ing Logu  off  his  guard,  smote  off  his  head  and  carried  i to  the  Band, 
leaving  his  body  at  Hohan  village,  hut  the  corpse  of  its  own  accord 
went  to  Dhai%  a village  surrounded  by  a rampart  and  with  only  one 
entrance,  which  was  closed  at-  that  time.  The  headless  body  pushed 
open  the  gate,  and  entered  the  village.  When  the  people  saw  it  all 
besmeared  with  blood,  they  weie  territied  and  gathered  together,  but  the 
body  disappeared,  and  though  they  searched  for  it,  they  could  not  find 
it.  At  last  they  discovered  a stone  pindli  (an  idol  having  no  special 
shape).  On  consulting  the  astrologers,  they  wmre  told  that  Logd  had 
been  transformed  into  a deofa  and  that  they  should  place  {asthdpan)  the 
pindli  in  a temple  and  worship  it  as  a goi  Then  Bhogu  and  other 
zaminddrs  established  the  eight-handed  Devi,  which  Logu^s  father  had 
brought  from  Kotlehr,  at  Kiliya  in  Lhiraj  village  and  placed  LogiV's 
pindli  in  the  jungle  of  Dawan.  The  Brahmans  who  had  come  with 
the  Baja  of  Kotlehr^s  sins  were  appointed  pujdris  of  both  deities,  and  it 
was  then  decided  that  Devi  was  the  superior  and  that  Logu  was  her 
subordinate.  Shortly  afterwards  several  brazen  images  of  Logu  were 
made  and  a handsome  temple  built  to  him  in  a Bakhog  village,  where 
he  is  daily  worshipped.  In  Dawan  hamlet  he  is  wmrshipped  once  every 
three  years. 

A fair  is  held  at  DevBs  temple  on  the  Durga  asJitami  day  and  at 
that  of  Logu  on  the  Salono,  i.e.  the  puranmdshi  of  Sawan  sndi,  and  at 
the  Dewali  in  the  month  of  Katak. 

I. — The  Zat  Fate  at  Gaeen  in  Paegana  Batesh. 

This  fair  is  held  on  the  29th  of  Jeth.  The  images  of  the  Devi 
Batesh  and  Kalwa  deota  are  brought  in  procession  from  the  temple, 
where  they  are  kept,  to  Garen,  400  or  500  persons  accompanying 
them,  and  of  these  some  50  remain  at  Garen  for  the  night,  the  rest 
returning  home.  By  mid-day  next  day  a great  crowd  of  people  collects, 
the  men  coming  in  bodies  from  opposite  directions,  each  man  armed 
with  a bow  and  arrow  and  flourishing  a ddngrd  (axe),  with  a band  of 
musicians  preceding  them.  A man  in  one  of  these  bodies 

^ Chanal  a low  caste  in  the  hills. 
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Thadairi  rd  bJiukhdj  awau  ji  jJiamaJc  lagi^  ho  ho, 

I ^hun^er  for  a shooting-  match  : come’  the  fair  has  started,  hS, 
ho.  The^  others  call  out  ho,  ho  in  reply.  The  tune  called  a 
thadairi  is  then  sang-  and  matches  are  arranged  between  pairs  of 
players  ^ One  champion  advances  with  his  arrow  on  the  string  of  his 
bow,  while  the  other  places  himself  in  front  of  him,  keepincr  \is  leo-s 
moving,  so  as  to  avoid  being  hit.  The  archer's  object  is  to  hit  his 
op^ponent  below  the  knee,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  so  he  takes  a 
(Idngrd  in  his  hand  and  dances,  declaring  that  a lion's  whelp  was  born 
in  the  house  of  his  father  at  his  home.  The  man  who  has  been  hit  is 
allowed  to  sit  down  for  a time  to  recover  from  the  pain  of  the  wound 
and  then  he  in  turn  takes  a bow,  and  placing  his  hand  on  his  opponent's 
shoulder  says  ^ bravo,  now  it  is  my  turn,  beware  of  my  arrow.'  If  he 
hit  his  opponent  he,  too,  dances  in  the  same  way,  but  if  he  fail  his 
victor  dances  again  crying,  ^ how  could  the  arrow  of  such  a jackal  hit  a 
tiger's  cub  ? ' This  goes  on  until  one  or  the  other  is  beaten.  The  matches 
are  usually  arranged  between  men  who  are  at  enmity  with  one  another. 
The  play  lasts  for  two  days.  Sometimes  disturbances  break  out.  These 
used  to  be  serious,  even  resulting  in  men  being  killed  on  either  side,  but 
now-a-days  a slop  is  put  to  the  play,  if  a disturbance  it  feared,  by  pulling 
down  the  deota^s  flag,  when  the  players  desist  of  their  own  accord. 

On  the  third  day  a goat  and  two  buffaloes  are  sacriflced  to  Devi. 
The  latter  are  killed  in  the  same  way  as  those  at  the  Tarab  Fair,  but 
the  shambles  are  at  a distance  from  the  temple,  and  two  picked  men 
take  their  stand,  one  on  the  road  to  Fagu,  the  other  on  that  to  Ratesh 
to  prevent  the  wounded  animals  going  toward  their  respective  villages,  as 
it  is  believed  that  it  is  unlucky  for  one  of  them  to  reach  either  village, 
and  bloodshed  often  results  from  the  attempts  of  the  different  parties 
to  keep  the  animals  away  from  their  village.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  induce  the  people  to  allow  the  buffaloes  to  be  killed  by  a single  blow, 
h\xi  pujdris  will  not  allow  this,  as  being  the  offerings  of  Devi's 
enemies,  they  must  be  slaughtered  with  as  much  cruelty  as  possible. 
After  this  rite  the  people  make  offerings  to  Devi,  the  money  goino*  to 
the^ temple  fund,  while  the  other  things,  such  as  grain,  goats  &c.  are 
divided  among  the  pujdris.  The  chela  of  the  Devi  then  begins  to  nod 
his  head  (kheind,  lit.,  to  play  , and  taking  some  grains  of  rice  in  his  hand 
distributes  them  among  the  people,  saying,  ^you  have  celebrated  my 
fair  without  disturbances,  and  I will  protect  you  against  all  misfortunes 
throughout  the  year.'  If,  however,  any  disturbance  has  occurred  during 
the  fair,  the  offenders  are  made  to  pay  a fine  on  the  spot  to  obtain  the 
Devi's  pardon,  otherwise  it  is  believed  that  some  dire  catastrophe  will 
befall  tnem,  necessitating  the  payment  of  a still  heaviei  fine.  The 
Devi  passes  the  night  at  the  fair,  reluming  to  her  temple  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day. 

: II. — The  Jat  fair,  Bhalawag. 

This  fair  is  held  at  Bhalawag  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Har.  There 
is  a legend  that  a sadhu  once  lived  on  the  Chalial  hill.  He  was  famous 

^ ‘ yo a hunger  after  archery,  come  on,  siuce  you  itch  for  it.  ^ Thadairi,  for 

/joaa,  an  arrow,. means  archery,  and  one  of  the  tunes  or  modes  of  the  hill  music  is  so 
called  because  it  is  played  at  archery  meetings. 
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for  his  miraculous  feats,  and  was  said  to  be  a stdk.  He  built  a small 
temple  to  Mahad6o  on  the  hill,  and  established  a fair  which  was  held 
continuously  for  some  years.  The  offerings  made  at  the  temple  were 
utilized  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  institution.  After  the  Gurkha 
conquest  this  tract  was  ceded  to  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  in  the  time  of 
Raja  Raghunath  Sain.  Once  Rana  Sansar  Sain  visited  the  fair,  but  a 
dispute  arose,  and  the  Patiala  officials  having  used  unbecoming  words 
against  the  Rana,  he  removed  the  ling  of  Mahad^o  to  his  own  territory 
and  established  it  at  Bhalawag,  and  since  then  the  fair  has  been  held 
there.  It  only  lasts  one  day.  The  Raja  with  his  Ranis  &c.  sets  out 
with  great  pomp  to  the  scene  of  the  fair,  the  proce.^isioa  being  headed 
by  a band,  and  reaches  the  place  about  mid-day.  People  pour  in  .from 
all  parts,  and  by  two  in  the  afternoon  the  fair  is  in  full  swing.  The 
Raja  takes  his  seat  on  the  side  of  a tank,  into  which  people  dive  and 
swim.  A wild  leo  is  also  thrown  into  it  as  a scapegoat  (iket)  and  some 
people  throw  money  into  it  as  an  offering.  In  the  temple  of  Mahadeo, 
gkif  grain,  and  money  are  offered  by  the  people  according  to  their 
means.  The  pufdris  of  the  temple,  who  are  Brahmans,  divide  the 
offering  among  themselves.  Worship  is  performed  there  daily,  and  on 
the  mnkrdnt  days  Brahmans  of  other  villages  come  there  to  worship. 
On  the  fair  day  worship  is  performed  all  day  long.  People  also  give 
the  offerings  they  have  vowed.  There  is  a legend  about  this  tank 
which  is  as  follows  - 

Once  a Brahman  .committed  suicide  in  a Raja'^s  darbdr.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  hatiyd  (a  profane  act,  especially  the  killing  of  a 
Brahman),  the  Raja  became  accursed,,  He  tried  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  remove  the  curse,  but  in  vain,  for  if  he  had  a child  born 
to  him,  it  soon  died,  and  though  he  performed  worship  and  tried  many 
charms  and  amulets,  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  An  astrologer  then  told  him 
that  as  a Brahman-hatiyd  had  been  committed  in  his  darbdr,  he  would 
never  be  blessed  with  a son,  unless  he  sank  eighty -four  tanks  at  different 
places  in  his  realm  for  watering  of  kine  The  Raja  accordingly  con- 
structed eighty- four  tanks  at  different  places  in  the  hills  from  Tajaur  to 
Mattiana.  Of  these  tanks  some  were  ve  ry  fine,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
tank  in  question.  After  making  all  the  tanks,  the  Raja  sent  for  the 
builder,  and,  being  much  pleased  with  his  work,  gave  him  as  a reward 
all  that  he  asked  for.  But  people  then  became  envious  of  the  kindness 
shown  to  him  by  the  Raja,  fearing  that  he  would  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  musdhib  (courtier),  and  so  they  told  the  Raja  that  if  the 
builder  did  the  same  kind  of  work  anywhere  else,  the  Rajahs  memory 
would  not  be  perpetuated  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
this.  The  Raja  said  that  this  was  good  advice,  and  that,  of  course,  he 
had  already  thought  of  it,  so  the  builder  was  sent  for,  and  although  he 
tried  to  satisfy  the  Raja  that  he  would  never  make  the  same  kind  of 
tank  at  any  other  place,  the  Raja  paid  no  heed  to  his  entreaties  and  had 
his  right  hand  amputated.  Thus  disabled,  the  man  remained  helpless 
for  some  time,  but  having  recovered,  it  struck  him  that  with  his  skill 
he  could  do  some  work  with  his  left  hand,  and  he,  accordingly,  built 
two  temples,  one  at  Jathia  Devi  and  the  other  at  Sadu,  both  now  places 
in  Patiala  territory.  "When  the  Raja  heard  of  this,  he  at  once  went 
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to  see  the  temples,  and  was  so  delighted  with  their  work  that  he  gave  a 
reward  to  the  builder,  but  at  the  same  time  had  his  other  hand  cut  off, 
and  the  man  died  a few  days  after.  ^ It  is  said  that  after  the  making 
of  the  tanks,  the  Raja  celebrated  a jag  on  a very  large  scale,  and  four 
years  after  was  blessed  with  a tikd  (son). 

^ This  may  be  a variant  of  the  superstition  that  the  new  structure  must  be  guarded  by 
a spirit  as  its  custodian.  Once  granted  that  necessity,  what  spirit  could  be  more  suitable 
than  that  of  the  architect  himself  ? 
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The  Vaishnavas. 

Maclagan.  ViSHNE. — We  may  turn  now  to  the  forms  of  worship  which 

§ 5s/  represent  the  Hindu  spirit  more  truly  than  the  strange  practices  of  the 
Jogi  and  Saniasi  sects.  The  Hindu^  generally  speaking,  is  not  a 
Shaiva,  but  a Vaishnava,  that  is  to  say^  he  does  not  eat  fleshy  onions 
or  garlic,  and  does  not  drink  spirii;s.  The  main  features  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon  are  revealed  to  him  in  Vishnu  or  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
He  worships  the  stone  image  of  Vishnu  in  human  shape.  He  reveres 
the  Brahman  and  the  cow.  He  wears  the  sacred  thread  (janeo)  and 
the  scalp-lock  [boM).  He  marries  by  walking  round  the  sacred  fire. 
He  burns  his  dead,  throwing  the  ashes  into  a river  and  taking  a small 
portion  of  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  He  will  often  mark 
his  forehead  with  one  or  more  upright  streaks  of  the  calcareous  clay 
known  as  gopic^iandan.  His  place  o^  worship  is  called  a tjidkiirdw dra  ; 
and  his  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Hard  war,  Gaya,  Benares,  Jaggannath, 
Dwarka  Ajudhia,  Badrmarain,  Pushkar,  Bindraban,  Mathra,  Pryag, 
Rameshar,  and  the  like.  His  sacred  books  are  the  four  Vedas,  the 
Udmdyan,  the  Mahdbhdraty  the  Bhdgavat  Gita,  and  the  Vishnu- 
purdn.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  orthodox  Hindu^  and  in  our  returns  the 
word  Vaishnav  means,  as  a rule,  little  more  than  this.  The  Bania  of 
the  south-east,  for  instance,  will  often  call  himself  a Vaishnav,  when  he 
means  little  more  than  that  he  is  Hindu,  and  not  a Jain.  A Hindu, 
when  asked  his  sect,  is  generally  safe  in  replying  that  he  is  a Vaishnav  : 
and  the  term  covers  a multitude  of  other  sects  regarding  whom  special 
separate  information  is  also  forthcoming.  The  numbers  returned  at  a 
census  as  Vaishnavas  exceed  greatly  the  numbers  returned  under  any 
other  sect.  The  term  is  less  distinctive,  and  the  difference  between 
the  Vaishnav  and  the  Shaiv  is  less  marked  in  the  Punjab  than  it  is 
in  the  United  Provinces  and  Rajputana,  where  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  two  sects  is  often  very  acute  ; and  the  Vaishnavs  of  our 
Census  tables  are  mainly  returned  from  the  districts  of  the  south-east 
border. 

The  Vaishnavs  also  include  those  who  more  particularly 
worship  the  god  Vishnu  under  terms  such  as  Bishnpuj,  Bishni,  and 
Mahabishn,  or  their  adoration  of  the  god  as  Thakur,  Thakurji  or  Sri 
Maharaj.  He  is  also  reverenced  as  Nirbhav,  the  fearless  one,  especially 
in  Multan  and  Muzaffargarh.  He  is  known  also  as  Narain,  and  is  wor- 
shipped as  Badrinarain  at  the  shrine  of  that  name  in  the  Himalayas.^ 
Another  name  for  him  which  is  common  apparently  in  Hissar  and  Kangra 
is  Visvakarma,  Biskarma  or  Blskam,  the  Maker  of  all  things,  the  Great 
Architect,  and  under  this  name  is  revered  by  the  Tarkhan  or  carpenter 
caste,  who,  on  the  night  of  the  Diwali  festival,  will  put  away  their 
tools  and  will  not  make  use  of  them  again  until  they  have  made  to 
them  due  offerings  of  flowers  and,^^r  in  the  name  of  the  god. 

Of  the  minor  av  ibdrs  of  this  deity,  the  only  noticeable  ones  are 
those  of  Narsingh,  the  man  lion,  who  tore  into  pieces  the  tyrant 
Harnakas  (Hiranyakasipa)  to  save  the  pious  Prahlad  ; and  Parasrain 
the  axe-hero,  who  fell  with  such  fury  on  the  Khatri  caste.  The  most 

‘ The  Sat  Narains  of  Rawalplaii  are  m3rli)y  orfchod  )x  Eiudaj  who  observe  the  fast 
of  Sat  Nardia  on  the  I3th  day  of  the  mo3n  {puranmdsM). 
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popular  iucarnations  are,  however,  of  course  those  of  Rarachandar  and 
Krishna. 

According  to  Sir  R.  G.  Ehandarhar/  the  various  religious  systems 
which  prevailed  in  India  in  the  4th  century  B.  C.  included  such  sects  as 
the  Ajivakas  and  many  others  and  those  devoted  to  Vasudeva,  Baladeva, 
Nagas,  Yakkhas,  Suriya,  Inda,  Brahma,  Deva,  Disa  and  several  others. 
The  worship  of  Vasudeva,  placed  by  a Buddhist  on  the  same  plane  as 
that  of  the  elenhant,  the  horse,  the  crow  and  other  animals,  was  destined 
to  become  the  predominant  religion  of  a large  part  of  India  even  to  the 
supersession  of  that  of  fire,  sun,  moon  and  Brahma,  as  well  as  of 
animal-worship.  Worshippers  of  A^asudeva  were  called  Bhagavatas  and 
their  creed  predominated  in  north-west  India  and  was  adopted  even  by 
Greeks.^  The  etymological  sense  of  Vasudeva  is  given  as  ‘ one  who 
covers  the  whole  world  and  is  the  resting  place,  adhivasa,  of  all  beino’s. 
But  the  word  may  mean  ^the  son  of  Vasudeva"’  and  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  MaJidhlidrafa  two  accounts  are  interwoven.  In  the 
earlier  one  the  Supreme  God  is  Hari  and  his  worship  has  not  completely 
emancipated  itself  from  the  religion  of  sacrifices.  The  later'  account 
connects  a reform  in  this  direction  with  Vasudeva  and  his  brother  son 
and  grandson  and  the  new  religion  is  represented  to  have  been"  identical 
with  that  taught  in  the  Bhngmadgitd  and  to  have  been  promulgated 
by  Narayana  himself.  Possibly  a religion  of  devotion  had  arisen  yet 
earlier  but  only  took  definite  shape  when  Vasudeva  revealed  the  GUd 
to  Arjnna.  Vasudeva’s  brother  etc.  were  associated  with  him  as  his 
forms,  vguhaSy  who  presided  over  certain  psychological  categories  and 
the  reformed  sect  became  conterminous  with  the  race  of  the  Satvatas^ 
another  name  for  the  Vrishnis.^  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar’s  conclusion 
is  that  the  worship  of  A^asudeva  owed  its  origin  to  the  same  stream  of 
thought  which  in  the  east  culminated  in  Buddhism  and  Jainism. 

But  Vasudeva  soon  came  to  be  identified  with  Krishna  and  other 
names.  ^ The  process  by  which  this  identification  was  made  is  obscure. 
Krishna  was  a rishi,  one  of  the  composers  of  the  Vedas,  and  Vasudeva 
seems  to  have  been  identified  with  him  and  given  a genealogy  in  the 
Vrishni  race  through  Sura  and  Vasudeva,  although  Krishna^s  patronym 
was  Angirasa  and  he  appears  to  have  founded  the  Karshnayana  gofray 
or  * collection  of  Krishnash^  The  only  possible  explanation  is^  that 

1 Sir  R.  G.  Bhanrlarkar  does  not  suggest  any  connection  with  the  king  Vasudeva  of  a 

later  period.  That  king  was  a Kshatriya,  whereas  Vasudeva,  the  worsliipful,  belonged  to 
the  Vrishni  race  : Hid.,  p.  4.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  Basdeo  Brahmans 
who  are  still  officiants  at  weddings  among  the  Muhammadan  Narus  in  Juliundur  id 
any  way  connected  with  Vasudeva.  ’ ® 

2 the  Ajivikas  were  a sect  of  Brahman  ascetics  devoted  to  Narayana  as  a f^vm 

Vishnu,  according  to  Vincent  Smith,  AsoTca,  p.  145.  ' ' 

^ Other  sects  were  the  Jatilas  or  kng-haired  and  the  Nighanthas  : Grundriss  der  Indo- 
AriscTien  Phxloloijie  etc.  Vaishnavism,  Shaivism  etc,,  p.  3.  ’ " 

3 Bhandarkar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5-9,  where  the  story  of  Naiada^s  visit  to  the  ‘ white  island  ’ 

Svetadvipa,  IS  given.  But  why  should  be  translated  ‘island"?  In 

it  means  at  best  a ‘ land  between  two  rivers,"  ® 

^ Janardana  and  Keshava  are  the  two  others. 

5 A Brahmana  a could  be  assumed  for  a sacrificial  purpose  by  a Kshatriya  As 
the  only  ancestors  of  the  Kshatriya  were  Manava,  Aila  and  Pnururavasa  (which 
rather  seem  to  be  patronyms  derived  from  the  names  of  rishis)  and  as  these  names  d’d  nnf 

distinguisL  one  Kshatriya  fatuity  from  another,  tho  priest’s  gotra  and  ancestors  were 
assumed  ; %l)id.,  p.  12. 
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Vdsudeva  assumed  the  title  a Karsh uayana  and  as  such  was  called  Krish- 
na though  it  was  a Brahmana-Parashara  gotra. 

Just  as  Hari  is  older  than  Vasudeva  so  also  is  N^rayana  or  the 
^ place  to  which  Nada  or  a collection  of  Nadas  go/  He  is  connected  by 
tradition  with  the  waters  and  the  waters  were  called  Naras  or  sons  of 
Nara,  and,  since  they  were  the  resting  place  of  Brahma  and  Hari,  the 
two  were  called  Narayanas.  Another  form  of  the  tradition  is  that 
Brahmadeva  sprang  from  the  lotus  in  the  navel  of  Narayana  or  Vishnu. 
But  whatever  form  it  may  take  the  tradition  reproduces  the  Big-Veda 
X,  83,  5 & 6,  which  runs  : — ^ Prior  to  the  sky,  earth  and  living  gods, 
what  is  that  embryo  which  the  waters  held  first  and  in  which  all  the 
gods  existed  ? The  waters  held  that  same  embryo  in  which  all  the 
gods  exist  or  find  themselves ; on  the  navel  of  the  unborn  stood  some- 
thing in  which  all  beings  stood/  Here  the  embryo  corresponds  to  the 
Brahma  of  the  later  tradition  and  the  unborn  to  Narayana/  The  heaven 
of  this  Narayana  was  the  Svetadvipa  or  Svhite  land  ^ which  Narada 
visited  to  learn  the  monotheistic  religion  of  Vasudeva.  The  sage  Markan- 
daya  tells  Yudhishthira  that  Janardana,  or  Vasudeva.  is  Narayana  and 
this  concludes  the  question  of  his  identity.  Like  Vasudeva,  Narayana 
in  his  four  forms  Nara,  Narayana,  Hari  and  Krishna,  is  the  son  of 
Dharma  and  his  wife  Ahinsa,  a metaphorical  way  of  saying  that 
righteousness  and  the  doctrine  that  life  was  sacred  begat  a protest 
against  the  old  sacrificial  rites  and  the  killing  of  animals  connected  with 
them. 

It  remains  to  trace  Vasudeva^s  identification  with  the  Vedic  deity, 
Vishnu.  In  the  Rtg-  Veda  he  measured  the  universe  in  three  steps,  the 
first  two  discernible  by  men,  the  third  beyond  their  ken.  Beverence  for 
this  third  step  raised  Vishnu  to  a high  position  during  the  epic  and 
Puranic  period  until  three  streams  of  religious  thought,  that  flowing  from 
the  Vedic  god  Vishnu,  that  from  the  cosmic  and  philosophic  god 
Narayana  and  the  third  from  the  historical  Vasudeva  formed  the  later 
Vaishnavisrn. 

Still  later  came  the  identification  of  Vasudeva  Krishna  with  Gopala 
Krishna,  the  cow-herd  god.  No  chapter  in  the  history  of  Vaishnavisrn 
is  more  obscure  thru  the  process  by  which  this  was  effected.  The  story 
of  Krishna's  boyhood  in  the  Gokula  or  cow-settlement  was  unknown  to 
literature  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.^  The  cow-herds 
lived  in  a qhosa  or  encampment,  as  when  they  left  Vraja  and  encamped 
in  Vrindavan  (Bindraban).  GJiosa  is  defined  as  Abhiraphaili  or  the 
‘ Ahirs'  enclosure ' and  the  cow-herds  thus  seem  to  have  been  men  of 
that  race  who  occuoied  the  country  from  Medhuvana  near  Mathura  to 
the  reo^ion  about  Dwarka  Mentioned  in  the  Mdhdharata  as  having 
attacked  Arjuna  when  he  was  taking  the  Vrishni  women,  whose  males 
had  been  exterminated,  from  Dwarka  to  Kurukshetra,  they  are  described 
as  Mlechha  robbers  living  near  Panchanada,  the  Punjab.  They  must 
have  immigrated  into  the  country  in  the  1st  centuiy,  bringing  with 
them  the  worship  of  the  boy-god  and  the  story  of  his  humble  birth,  his 
reputed  father's  knowledge  that  he  was  not  his  son,  and  the  massacre  of 
the  innocents.  The  stories  of  the  Krishna's  boyhood,  such  as  that  of 

I 6.  Bhandarkar,  op,  oit.f  p.  31, 
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the  Blaying  of  the  wild-ass  demon,  Dhenuka,  were  imported  by  the 
Ahirs,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  they  brought  with  them  the  name  of 
Christ  also,  and  this  probably  led  to  the  iuentification  of  the  boy-god 
with  Vasudeva  Krishna.  Krishna  dissuades  his  foster-father  Nanda 
from  celebrating  a festival  to  Indra  and  induces  him  to  worship  the 
mount  Govardhana  instead.^  His  dalliance  with  the  goph  or  cow- 
herdesses  was  an  aftergrowth. 

Krishna’s  cult  name  of  Govind  may  have  had  one  of  two  origins. 
In  the  form  of  Govind  it  was  an  epithet  of  Indra  in  the  sense  of  ‘ finder 
of  cows^,  and  Govid  may  be  a later  form  of  that  name.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  bestowed  on  Krishna  because  of  his 
having  had  to  do  with  cows,  for  Govinda  is  said  to  have  been  so 
called  because  in  tne  form  of  a boar  he  found  the  earth  (go)  in  the 
waters.^  It  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mytholoj^ical 
evolution  if  Krishna  took  over  Indra’s  title  of  Govid  when  he  supplanted 
him  and  if  the  legend  of  the  Gokula  and  the  gopis  were  then  all 
developed  to  explain  the  name  Govind  or  Govid  by  a pastoral  people  as 
the  Ahirs  were.  The  theory  of  a Christian  origin  for  the  name  of 
Krishna  and  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  overlooks  the  fact  that  in 
primitive  folk-lare  the  father  who  is  ignorant  of  his  son^s  existence  and 
who  takes  steps  to  remove  all  children  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  himself 
is  a stock  character.  We  have  another  form  of  it  in  the  legend  that 
when  the  tyranny  of  the  demon  Kansa  over  the  earth  became  intolerable 
she,  in  the  form  of  a cow,  complained  to  Indra  who  sought  redress  from 
Vishnu.  The  latter  god  plucked  two  hairs  from  his  head,  one  white  im- 
personated as  Balarama,  the  other  black,  as  Krishna  Soon  after  when 
Kansa  was  driving  the  rishis  Vasudeva  and  his  wife  Deoki  in  a chariot  a 
voice  thundered  from  the  sky  that  the  eighth  child  of  the  woman  whom 
he  was  driving  would  take  away  his  life.  So  Kansa  slew  all  Deoki^s 
seven  children,  but  Krishna,  the  eighth,  was  changed  for  the  child  of 
Nanda,  the  cow-herd,  and  he  and  his  wife  fled  with  the  infant  to  Gokula, 
leaving  their  own  child  to  be  dashed  against  a stone  by  Kansa.^  And 
to  this  day  the  eighth  child  is  unlucky  to  its  father. 

The  Incaunations  oe  Vishnu. — The  incarnations  (avatdras)  of 
Narayana  or  Vishnu  are  variously  given.  The  original  six  appear  to  be 
the  boar  (Varaha),  man  lion  (Nrisinha),  dwarf  (Vamana)  Kama  of  the 
Bhrigu  race  and  that  assumed  for  the  destruction  of  Kansa  (Vasudeva- 
Krishna).  Then  to  these  were  added  Hamsa  (the  swan),  Kurma 
(tortoise),  Matsya  (fish)  and  Kalkin,  or  future  avatdras.  The  incarnations 
given  however  sometimes  number  as  many  as  23,  and  include  sages  like 
Narada,  Kapila,  Datthatreya  Risabha,  undoubtedly  the  Jain  Tiithankara, 
Dhanvantari,  the  teacher  of  medicine,  and  the  Budha.  Finally  ten  in- 
carnations seem  to  have  been  recognised  as  the  orthodox  number,  and  they 
were  Matsya,  Kurma,  Varaha,  Nrisinha,  Vamana,  Parasurama,  Ram 
Chandr,  Krishna,  Buddha  and  Kalki.  These  avatdras  or  descents  are  the 
distinctive  feature  of  Vishnu  who,  whenever  any  great  calamity  overtook 

' A mound  in  the  characteristic  shape  of  this  mount  may  sometimes  he  noticed  near 
a village  by  the  side  of  a road  in  the  Punjab. 

2 Bhandarkar,  op.  cif,  pp.  .S5-38, 

• E.  Osborn  Martin,  The  Gods  of  Indian  London,  1914,  pages  133-34. 
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the  sons  of  man  or  their  progress  was  opposed  by  the  asuraSi  came  to  eartb 
in  some  form  to  rescue  them  and,  his  task  fallilled,  returned  to  the  skies. 

Some  of  these  are  of  an  entirely  cosmical  character  ; others,  however,  are 

probably  based  on  historical  events  The  course  of  evolution  is 

also  through  the  lower  forms  of  life  to  the  lowest  form  of  manhood  and 
thence  to  semi-divine  man.^ 

E/Amchandab,  and  Kris  ENA. — The  adoration  of  Ram  is  almost 
co-extensive  with  Hinduism.  Every  Hindu  knows  the  main  points  in 
his  history  as  told  in  the  Bdmdijan.  Every  Hindu  sees  his  triumph  in  the 
yearly  festival  of  the  Dusehra  ; and  the  repetition  of  his  name  is  the 
common  method  of  salutation  between  Hindus  all  over  India.  Rdm 
(or  Ramchand,  or  Ramavtar,  or  Raghu  Ram,  or  Raghnath,  as  he  is 
variously  called)  of  Ajudhia  or  Oudh  was  the  husband  of  Sita,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Janak,  the  brother  of  Lachman  ; and  these  names  are  not 
uncommonly  mentioned  along  with  his  Sita  especially  is  often  wor- 
shipped in  conjunction  with  Ram  as  Radha  is  with  Krishn.  Lachman, 
or  Lachman  Jati,  the  chaste,  is  supposed  to  have  gained  superhuman 
power  by  his  austerities,  and  his  worship  is  especially  popular  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  Punjab.  His  shrines  are  often  attended  by 
Musalman  ministrants.^ 

Krishn,  as  a hero  of  romance,  is  as  well  known  as  Ram,  and 
though  the  actual  worship  of  this  incarnation  is  probably  not  as  exten- 
sive as  that  of  the  other  there  are  particular  bodies  of  men  who  venerate 
Krishn  with  an  exclusive  devotion  such  as  is  not  found  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Ram. 

The  scripture  most  intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Krishn  is  the  Bhdgavat  Gita,  in  which  he  is  the  principal  speaker.  The 
country  round  Mathra  and  Bindraban  and  the  holy  shrines  at  Dwarka 
are  the  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  affected  by  his  followers.  Sri 
KrishnajI  himself  goes  by  many  names.  He  is  called  - Devki- 
aandan  after  his  mother,  Nand  Lai  after  his  foster-father,  and 
Vasdev  after  his  real  father.  He  is  known  also  as  Kesho  or 
Smalji  or  Murlidhar,  as  Gwalji  or  Gopal,  the  great  herdsman,  and  as 
Rancher,  the  coward,  from  his  Horatian  discretion  in  the  battle  with 
Jarasindha.  He  is  worshipped  also  in  connection  with  his  brother 
Baldeo  and  his  wife  RMha^ ; and  one  of  the  famous  shrines  of  Radha 
and  Krishn  is  probably  that  at  Hodal  in  Gurgaon.  Krishn  is  more  parti- 
cularly the  patron  of  the  Ahfrs  or  cowherds  ; but  his  worship  is  also  espe- 
cially popular  among  the  Banias  of  the  south-east  and  the  Khatris  of 
the  Central  Punjab. 

Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  did  not  classify  the  Hindu  cults  into  Vaish- 
nava  and  Shaiva.  This  was  done  by  Sir  Edward  Maclagan  and  the 

^ Martin,  opt  cit,  pp.  99-100,  citing  Kennedy,  Siniu  Mythology,  p.  241. 

* He  is  said  also  to  be  known  as  Papuji  and  to  be  worshipped  as  such  in  Mewar  by 
ihe  Thori  and  other  castes.  His  followers  in  the  Punjab  are  all  returned  from  the  Fazilka 
and  Muktsar  tahsfls  of  Ferozepur.  Tnere  is  another  Lachman,  a Malli  Jat,  whose 
shrines  are  known  as  mavis  and  who  has  a considerable  reputation  in  Sialkot,  more 
especially  at  a place  cadled  Badiana. 

3 The  Radha-Swamis  of  our  Census  tables  are  a sect  of  recent  origin,  started  by  Rai 
Salig  R5m  of  the  Postal  Department  in  the  United  Provinces;  details  regarding  their 
tenets  will  be  found  in  Punjab  Census  Reps,  1902,  pp.  130-1,  and  1912,  p.  141. 
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classification  greatly  aids  us  to  understand  the  bewildering  mass  of 
details  which  a study  of  Hinduism  in  the  modern  Puniab  reveals. 

Vishnu,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  great  Vedic  gods  in  the  modern 
Hindu  pantheon,  is  essentially  a personal  god.  Without  dogmatising 
or  laying  undue  emphasis  on  certain  points  of  difference  we  may  say 
that  he  is  in  marked  contrast  to  Shiva  because  the  latter  is  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  a deification  of  the  material  universe  than  as  a personal 
god  independent  of  that  universe.  Many  qualifications  must  be  under- 
stood and  many  points  of  resemblance  admitted  in  thus  distinguishing 
the  conception  of  Vishnu  from  that  of  Shiva,  but  fundamentally  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  distinction  is  the  key-note  to  much  that  is  elusive  in  the 
two  creeds.  Vishnu  as  a personal  god  is  the  creator,  loving  and 
compassionate.  Shiva  is  the  destroyer,  as  well  as  the  creator. 

In  speaking  of  the  Vaishnava  cults  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  two  Krishnas— one  of  Dwarka,  who  was  a great  nature-god 
of  immemorial  antiquity,  worshipped  in  the  Kabul  mountains  and  the 
Indus  valley ; the  other  the  child  Krishna.  And  in  the  Krishna  of 
Dwarka  again  three  Krishnas  can  be  traced  ; (^)  there  is  the  chief 
of  Dwarka,  whom  the  bards  of  the  MaJidbhdrata  compliment  with  the 
rank  of  a Yadava,  though  he  is  clearly  a dark-skinned  indigenous  hero 
of  the  lower  Indus  at  a time  when  the  Indus  valley  was  a land  of 
degraded  Aryas,  Shudras  and  Abhiras,  and  the  Ksbatriyas  were  far 
inferior  to  those  whom  Parasurama  had  destroyed. 

• 

(n)  As  a god  the  dark  Krishna  is  associated  with  his  elder  brother 
the  white  Balarama,  but  in  spite  of  his  immemorial  antiquity  as  a great 
god  on  the  North-West  Frontier  he  appears  in  what  looks  like  a 
description  of  a historical  siege  of  the  city  of  the  Daitya  king  Shalwa. 

{Hi)  The  original  Krishna  of  the  Indus  valley  underwent  a gradual 
fusion,  at  first  with  Indra  and  then  with  the  Vedic  Vishnu.  Though 
called  Upendra,  or  the  lesser  Indra,  and  Govinda,  or  the  herdsman  of 
the  rain-clouds,  his  final  development  came  from  the  purely  Aryan 
Vishnu,  but  was  not  completed  till  400  A.  D.  He  is  identified  with 
almost  complete  certainty  as  the  Indian  Dionysos  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  hills  and  the  Indus  valley  as  well  as  in  the  regions 
north  and  north-west  of  the  Indus,  i.e.  in  Ariane,  and  possibly  in 
Bactria  also. 

The  child  Krishna  of  Mathura  first  makes  his  appearance  at  the 
end  of  the  5th  or  early  in  the  6th  century  A.  D. 

The  modern  Hindu  doctrine  of  works  merits  notice.'  As  it  is 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  hJialcfi  that  faith,  and  faith 
alone,  can  save  a man,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  relation 
his  good  or  evil  works  bear  to  his  salvation.  This  question  is  mixed  up 
with  the  puzzle  of  predestination,  which  has  given  birth  to  two  schools, 
the  ^ cat  ■’-school  which  teaches  that  Bhagavat  saves  the  soul  as  a cat 
takes  up  its  kitten,  without  free-will  on  the  latter^s  part,  and  the 
^ monkey  ^-school  which  declares  that  in  order  to  be  saved  the  soul  must 

1 Sir  George  Grierson,  The  Modern  Rindu  Doctrine  of  Works,  in  J,  R.  A.  S.,  1908, 
p.  387  et  seqq. 
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reach  out  and  embrace  Bhagavat,  as  a young  monkey  clings  to  its  mother. 
Nearly  all  the  bhahti  sects  of  Northern  India  are  followers  of  the  latter 
school  and  naturally  investigate  the  problem  of  works.  Their  answer  to 
it  is  that  good  works  which  are  disinterested  produce  bhahti  ; and  that  it 
is  bhalctiy  not  the  works  themselves,  which  wins  release  from  the  weary 
round  of  endless  births  and  re-births. 

The  Bhagavatas  have  taken  the  old  Brahmanical  system  of  ten 
avatdras  and  largely  developed  it.  Usually  translated  ^ incarnation 
avatdra  has  a much  wider  significance  from  their  point  of  view  and 
may  be  translated  descent,^^^  The  Supreme,  as  Avatdrin  or  Descender, 
descends  in  one  of  four  characters  as  (1)  a Vyuha,  or  phase  of  condition- 
ed spirit,  (2)  a VibJiu  or  Vibhava  Amtdra^  (3)  an  Antarydmin  or  (4) 
ArcTid  Avatdra.  Of  these  the  Vibhu  Avatdras  interest  us  more  for  the 
present  purpose  which  is  to  show  how  the  b/iaMi  sects  reconcile  their 

tenets  with  the  older  Hinduism.  These  Avatdras  may  be  Pdrna, 

^ Complete,^  as  were  Rama-Chandra,  Krishna,  the  Man-lion  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  Dwarf ; or  they  may  be  Ansa,  ^ partial,"^  as  were  the 
Kish,  the  Boar,  the  Tortoise,  the  JDwarf,  Hari,  Hayagriva,  Dhruva^s 
Boon-giver,  Nara-Narayana,  and  perhaps  Kapila,  or  they  may  be  Kald 
^ fractional,^  as  were  the  Swan,  Datta,  Kapila,  Sanaka  and  his  brethren, 
with  perhaps  Kalki,  and  Dhanvantari.  All  these  are  MuJchya  or  prin- 
cipal Avatdras. 

Another  class  of  Avatdras  is  called  Ganna  or  subordinate.  It 

includes  Shakti,  ^ Power  ’ or  Karya,  ^ purpose  ^ ; and  Avesha,  ^ taking 
possession^  Avatdras,  Such  are  Parasu-Rama,  the  Buddha,  Kalki, 

Manvantara,  the  Vyasa,  Prithu,  Yajna,  Risabha,  Dhanvantari,  Mohini, 
Lakshmi-nivasa,  and  others.  As  the  Bhagavata  faith  was  originally 
propounded  by  Kshatriyas  its  followers  naturally  relegate  Parasu-Rama, 
the  exterminator  of  the  Kshatriya  ^ race  to  a very  subordinate  place 
in  the  series  of  Avataras.^ 

The  Vibhuti  Avatdras  or  Governance  Descents  include  Brahma, 
Ndrada,  Shiva,  Manu,  Svayambhuva,  Ramananda,  and  others. 

Descent  as  an  image  or  Arch  a Avatdra  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
an  idol,  murti,  is  merely  stone  or  metal  until  it  is  consecrated.  It  then 
becomes  a descent  of  the  Supreme  for  worship.^ 

Thus  the  Bhagavata  Vihhu  descents  alone  number  24,  as  against  the 
10  avatdras  of  the  Brahmanical  system,  which  they  place  first.  Space 
precludes  fuller  description  of  them,  but  they  include  the  Hansaor  Swan 
from  whom  three  of  the  four  great  modern  Bhakti-apostles  trace  their 
spiritual  descent.  The  Swan  taught  Sanaka  and  his  brethren*  who  taught 
Ndrada  (whom  some  identify  with  the  Swan),  who  taught  Nimbarka, 
the  founder  of  the  oldest,  the  Nimawat,  church  of  modern  Bhagatvatism. 
The  Swan  also  taught  Brahma  who  taught  Subuddha,  who  taught  Nara- 

’ J.  R.  A.  S.,  1909,  p.  623. 

27J.,  p.  625. 

Ih.,  p.  627. 

■»  Sanakadi  is  the  collective  term  for  Sanaka,  Sauanda,  Sanatana  and  Sanat-kumara, 
the  fonr  mind  born  sons  of  Brahma.  They  enjoyed  porpetual  youth  and  innocence,  and 
h®nce  this  incarnation  is  known  as  the  Kumara  Avatara,  from  Kumara,  a youth.  They 
are  s'jmetimes  called  the  four  Sanas  **  *•  p.  634. 
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bhari,  who  taught  Madhva,  founder  of  the  Madhvachari  church.  Shiva 
who  is  the  object  of  great  veneration  amongst  all  Bhagavatas,  taught 
Narada,  who  taught  the  Vyasa  of  the  Veda,  who  taught  Shuka,  who 
taught  Vishnusvamin,  who  taught  Paramanada.  Forty- eighth  in  spiritual 
descent  from  him  Vishnuvdmin  was  born  again  and  then  became  the 
real  founder  of  the  Rudra  sampraddya  or  Rudra  church.^ 

Shiva  is  regarded  as  himself  the  first  or  primeval  hhakta  or 
^ faithful  ^ devotee  by  the  Bhagavatas.^ 

Bhngavatas  also  admit  that  Shiva  became  incarnate  as  Sank^ra- 
charya,  the  great  teacher  of  the  Advaita  system  of  philosophy.  As  this 
doctrine  is  radically  opposed  to  the  central  tenets  of  the  Bhagavata 
cult,  Shiva^s  connexion  is  gob  over  by  explaining  that  when  the  world 
was  filled  with  Buddhism  and  other  forms  of  false  religion,  the  Adorable 
appeared  to  Shiva,  directing  him  to  become  incarnate  and  to  preach  a 
doctrine  invented  by  himself  (Shiva),  so  as  to  turn  people  from  the 
Adorable  and  to  manifest  His  glory  by  the  consequent  destruction  of 
unbelievers. 

The  commentators  on  the  Bhakta-’nidla  tell  two  stories  which  they 
say  are  not  genernlly  known,  but  which  illustrate  Shiva^s  bhakti  towards 
the  Adorable.  Herewith  is  given  a free  translation  of  Priya-dasa'^s 
version  of  these,  filling  up  lacuncB  from  the  commentary  of  Bhagawan 
Prasada  and  from  the  Bkakti-prerndhara  of  Kirti  Simha.  The  latter 
tells  the  legends  at  greater  length  and  in  full  detail.^ 

Sati,  the  wife  of  Sankara  (Shiva),  once,  under  the  influence  of 
delusion,  asked  why,  if  Rama  (an  incarnation  of  the  Adorable^)  were 
really  the  Supreme  Deity,  he  was  wandering  about  in  the  desert  dis- 
traught at  the  loss  of  Sita.  Shiva  warned  her  against  such  irreverent 
thoughts,  but  without  success,  and  she  went  forth  to  test  Ramans  divine 
knowledge.  As  she  departed  Shiva  cautioned  her  to  be  careful  as  to 
what  she  did.  In  spite  of  this  Sati  took  Sita's  o^wn  form,  and,  so  far  as 
she  could  imagine,  made  herself  Sita^s  exact  image.  She  approached 
Rdima  as  he  was  wandering  in  the  forest,  but  he  at  once  saw  that  she 
was  not  his  beloved  and  would  not  speak  to  her.  Sati  returned  to 
heaven  and  told  this  to  Shiva,  who  became  greatly  distressed,  and  re- 
proached her  with  having  ventured  to  take  the  form  of  the  special 
object  of  his  loving  worship,  Sita,  the  divine  spouse  of  the  incarnate 
Adorable.  Thereafter  he  refused  to  treat  Sati  as  his  wife  or  to  be 
reconciled  to  her  so  Ions*  as  she  remained  in  her  then  birth.  Sati 
accordingly  destroyed  herself  by  becoming  ^ suttee^  at  Daksha’s  sacrifice,® 
and  being  born  again  as  Parvati  was  in  due  course  wedded  to  Shiva. 
Priya-dasa  adds  to  this  story  that  it  is  very  dear  to  him  and  that  he 
sings  it  with  especial  delight. 

The  other  legend  is  that  one  day  Shiva  and  Parvati  went  out  riding 
on  the  bull  Nandi  to  visit  the  earth.  On  the  way  as  they  passed  two 

' J.  R.  A.  S.,  1909,  p.  639. 

a Ih.f  p.  639. 

3 Ih.,  p.  640. 

4 A parallel  to  ‘ He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save 

5 Most  Vaishnava  sects  worship  Sita  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Adorable,  as  well  as 
Rama.  According  to  the  usual  account  Sati  killed  herself  becanae  Daksha  abused  Shiva, 
her  husband,  whom  he  had  not  invited  to  the  sacrifice. 
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mounds  where  there  had  once  been  villages,  long  since  fallen  to  ruin, 
Shiva  dismounted,  and  bowed  himself  to  each.  Par  vat  i asked  him  to 
whom  he  paid  reverence  as  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  He  replied  : — 
Dearest,  on  one  of  these  mounds  there  dwelt  L0,00^^  years  ago  one 
who  loved  Rama  and  Sita,  and  who  was  supremely  faithful  [bhakta), 
and  on  the  other,  10,000  years  hence,  will  there  be  another  king  of 
bJiaktas,  For  this  reason  both  these  places  are  to  be  highly  reverenced 
by  me.*’  Parvati  heard  these  words  and  kept  them  in  her  heart. 
Therefrom  her  affection  for  bhaktas  increased  beyond  limit,  so  that  now 
it  cannot  even  be  described.  Yea,  the  white  garment  of  her  heart  is 
dyed  deep  with  love  for  them. 

With  the  VihJiuti  Avatdra^  Ramananda  we  enter  the  domain  of 
history.  He  founded  the  Ramavat  sect  of  Ramanujans  Sri  Sampradaya 
and  to  him  Northern  India  really  owes  its  conversion  to  modern  Bhaga- 
vatism. 


'The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  principal  Vaishnava  shrines  in 
Kangra  : — 


The  mandir  of  T^iakur 
Brij  Rai  in  Nurpur 
was  founded  by  Raja 
Jagat  Singh  of  Nurpur 
gome  450  years  ago. 
He  conquered  Chator- 
gayh  and  thence 
brought  the  Thakar’s 
image.* 


The  mandir  of  Thakur 
Madan  Mohan  at  Nur- 
pur was  founded  by 
Raja  Madan  Mohan 
nearly  1000  years  ago. 
Shankar  Swami  used  to 
pay  his  devotions  here. 


Brahman, 

shab. 


got  Ka- 


Three  fairs  are  annu- 
ally held  in  Jeth, 
Hap  and  Bhadon 
on  Narsingh  chau- 
das,  nirjala  alcdd' 
shi  and  janam 
ashtmi. 


A Saniasi,  got  Da< 
chhni  who  is  celi- 
bate. 


None 


The  temple  contains  a 
black  stone  image  of 
the  Thakur,  5 ft.high, 
and  one  of  Lachmi,  3 
ft.  high.  Bhog  is 
offered  4 times  a day 
and  consists  of  fruit, 
sugar,  rice  or  bread. 
A sacred  lamp,  in 
which  ghi  is  burnt,  is 
lit  daily  in  the  even- 
ing. No  distinction 
is  made  in  the  offer- 
ings of  Hindus. 


Rice  in  the  morning 
and  fried  things  in 
the  evening  form  the 
sacramental  food.  A 
sacred  lamp  is  lit  in 
the  evening.  The 
temple  which  is  in 
bad  repair  contains  a 
black  marble  image 
of  the  Thdkur  and  a 
brass  image  of  Bil 
Bhaddar  both  2^  feet 
high. 


1 J.  R.  A.  S.,  1909,  p.  642. 

2 Connected  with  this  are  the  shrines  of  Ram  Chandji,  Lachmi  Narain,  Ambka  and 
Chaunda.  The  first  contains  images  of  Ram  Chand  and  S£ta,  Lachhman  and  Hanumdn, 
fl.11  of  marble,  set  on  a stone  5 feet  high.  The  second  Lachmi  and  Narain — of  black  stone 
each  a foot  high.  The  third  3 images,  between  1;^  and  2^  feet  high  and  the  fourth  a carving 
feet  high.  Four  pujdris  are  in  charge  of  these  temples— caste  Brahman*  got  Sarsut, 
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Kidar  Nath  at  Shurah. 
This  temple  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by 
J aswant  Singh’s  ances- 
tor, a Gautam  Rajput. 


Kidar  Nath’s  mandir  at 
Sahara. 


In  Rihlu  Chiri  Lachhmi 
Narain. 


Lachmi  Narain  at  Gharoh 


The  mandir  of  Lachhmi 
Narain  in  Sangam  on 
the  Ban  Ganga. 


Mandir  or  T hakardawara 
Bulkara  at  Ujain. 


Mandir  Ganesh  ji  in 
Daulatpur.  The  buil- 
ding which  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition 
stands  on  a platform 
called  tidld. 


A Jogi  Nath,  got 
Chauhan. 


A Giri  Gosain,  got 
Bihingan. 


Brahman,  ^0^  Para- 
sar. 

A Dhichat  Brahman, 
by  gotar  a Bashist. 


A Brahman,  caste 
Dddal,  got  Koshal. 


A Brahman  caste, 
Lakhiitra,  got 
Sandal, 


Brahman,  caste 
Kamlaya,  got  Ko- 
dind. 


People  gather  on 
25th  J(th  and 
make  offerings  of 
wheat  at  every 
harvest. 


The  panchmi  tiih 
following  the  atnd- 
was  of  Phagan. 


On  the  day  after  the 
Diwali  a jag  called 
ankiit. 

None 


During  the  naurdtra 
people  come  to 
bathe  at  the  temple 
and  a small  fair  is 
held. 


None 


None 


The  temple  contains  a 
black  stone  pindi  of 
Shivji  ^ span  high 
and  one  in  circum- 
ference. Worship  is 
performed  twice  a 
day,  rice  or  bread 
being  offered  as  hhog 
morning  and  evening. 

It  contains  a black 
stone  image  one  foot 
high  and  ^ foot  in 
circumference.  Bhog 
of  fruit  or  sugar  is 
offered  in  the  morn- 
ing and  bread  or  rice 
is  used  as  such  in  the 
evening. 

Bread  fried  in  ghi  \u 
the  morning  and 
fried  gram  in  the 
evening  as  hhog . 

The  temple  contains 
images  of  Narain  and 
Lachmi,  engraved  on 
a stone  slab  which  is 
one  cubit  square.  A 
shivdiwd/a  contain- 
ing a pindi  of  Shiva 
is  connected  with  it, 
in  which  occasional 
w’orship  is  performed. 
Bread  in  the  morning 
and  soaked  gram  in 
the  evening  are  offer- 
ed as  hhog. 

The  old  image  of 
Lachhmi  Narain  has 
been  replaced  by  one 
of  Gauri  Shankar 
engraved  on  a black 
stone  slab,  cubits 
long  hy  1 broad. 
Worship  is  performed 
only  in  the  morning, 
when  gram  or  fruit  is 
offered  as  hhog. 

It  contains  marble 
images  of  Radha  and 
Krishna  which  are  1 
foot  high  The  tem- 
ple is  15  cubits  high. 
Worship  is  performed 
morning  and  evening. 
Fitri  in  the  morning 
and  fried  gram  in  the 
evening  form  the 
hhog. 

Worship  is  only  per- 
formed in  the  morn- 
ing when  milk,  pepa 
or  fruit  is  offered  as 
hhog. 
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In  the  Kangra  District  about  two-thirds  of  the  women^  and  some 
of  the  men  believe  in  Narsingh.  It  is  said  that  he  gives  sons  and 
assists  in  all  difficulties.  His  worshippers  keep  a ndrjil  (cocoanut) 
and  cliandan  (sandal-wood)  paste.  Every  Sunday  or  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  Hindu  month  they  worship  him  by  putting  the  ndrjil 
on  a brass  plate  {thdli),  first  washing  it  with  fresh  water  Then  they 
put  a iilak  of  the  chandan  on  it,  just  as  Brahmans  mark  their  fore- 
heads, and  then  an  achhat  of  as  much  washed  rice  as  will  stay  on  three 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  i.e.  on  the  thumb,  first  and  second  or  middle 
finger.  When  this  is  done  they  adorn  the  ndrjil  with  flowers,  and  then 
burn  some  dMp  [dolomicea  macrocephala),  besprinkled  with  powdered 
camphor,  sandalwood,  almonds  and  spices.  It  is  made  into  pastilles, 
and  when  burnt  emits  a pleasant  odour.  The  ndrjil  is  then  worshipped 
as  Nfcing  and  the  sweetmeats  offered  to  it  are  subsequently  distributed 
to  the  children  and  other  members  of  the  household  and  to  the  neigh- 
bours, Narsingh^s  worshippers  also  wear  a hahnta  (amulet),  contain- 
ing a picture  of  him  in  the  form  of  a man.  This  haliuta  is  of  silver, 
and  is  worshipped  like  the  ndrjil,  A ring,  generally  made  of  silver 
with  a projection  towards  the  nail,  is  also  worn  on  the  little  finger  in 
his  honour  and  it  too  is  worshipped.  A special  costume  is  also  worn 
during  this  worship.  When  a mother  or  mother-in-law  worships 
Narsing,  her  daughter  or  daughter-in-law  must  also  do  so.  Barren 
women  consulting  a chela  or  a jogi  are  usually  advised  to  worship 
Narsingh  for  offspring.  He  is  believed  to  cohabit  with  women  in  their 
dreams  in  the  form  of  a Brahman  and  aged  from  12  to  20  years,  and 
clothed  in  white  When  a woman  is  sick  a chela  is  sent  for  to  charm 
away  her  illness.  If  he  says  that  N4rsingh’s  anger  has  caused  it  he 
orders  a haithah.  If  she  do  not  happen  to  have  a bahuta,  or  the  proper 
rings  or  clothes  or  a ndrjil,  the  chela  orders  any  of  them  that  may  be 
lacking  to  be  procured  before  performing  the  haithah.  The  haithah 
ceremony  is  as  follows  On  a Sunday,  or  any  other  fixed  day,  the 
chela  comes  with  a haitri  or  singer  of  sacred  songs,  who  plays  on  a 
dopatra,  an  instrument  made  of  two  tumhas  (ascetic’s  bowls)  connected 
by  a bamboo  rod.  A wire  runs  along  this  rod  fastened  to  itfe  ex- 
tremities so  as  to  give  out  a sound  when  twanged.  The  baitri  sings  his 
song  and  the  chela  repeats  his  magic  words,  and  then  Narsingh  comes 
and  shakes  the  woman^s  body  or  of  the  chelae.  The  tremors  last  two 
hours  or  more,  during  which  time  the  man  or  woman  into  whom  the 
spirit  has  entered  tells  the  fortunes  of  those  attending  the  haithah. 
They  are  usually  told  to  worship  some  deity  who  will  cure  the  sick 
woman.  While  the  patient  or  the  chela  keeps  shivering  with  the  force 
of  the  spirit  in  him,  the  haitri  sings  an  incantation,  accompinying  him- 
self on  the  dopatra.  The  following  is  its  translation  ; — 

1.  O friend  born  at  the  fort  of  Mathura,  that  wast  incarnate  in 
Gokal. 

Eef  rain . 

O my  Narsingh,  0 great  Naranjaii  ! 

O thou  that  hast  captivated  me  [his)  : 

O thou  that  hast  captivated  the  whole  world  ; 

O my  Narsingh,  0 my  Lord  Naranjan. 
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2.  O friend,  son  of  V^sudeva,  child  of  Yasodha, 

3.  Where  the  maids  and  virgins  are,  there  is  thy  home. 

4.  Thy  home  is  in  the  mangoes,  in  young  mangoes,  in  wells  and 
in  tanks. 

5.  Thy  home  is  in  the  pipals^  in  young  pipah  and  the  jasmines. 

6.  Bed  as  red  can  be  is  thy  turban  flowered  and  crested,  fine  the 
robes  on  thy  body.  ^ 

In  Kulu  Narsingh  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  potent  demons 
of  those  spirit*haunted  hills.  He  dwells  in  abandoned  houses  and  in 
flower  gardens,  as  well  as  in  large  temples,  and  is  said  to  affect  women 
and  children  more  at  night  and  noon-tide  than  at  any  other  time.  To 
cure  one  so  affected  a goat  is  sacrificed  to  him  and  sweet  bread  and  a 
garland  of  flowers  are  offered.  He  is  also  made  the  patient^s  brother  in 
this  wise  : a Brahman  is  given  a turban  and  called  Narsingh  ; and  he 
treats  the  afl9.icted  woman  as  his  own  sister.  Thenceforth  he  and  Nar- 
singh are  both  regarded  as  her  brothers.  When  Narsingh  cohabits 
with  women  in  dreams  he  is  said  to  wear  white  garments,  but  his  usual 
dress  is  a white  clJioti  and  a turban,  and  he  carries  a cocoanut  huqqa. 
This  cult  is  special,  if  not  restricted,  to  the  twice-born  castes. 

At  Nagar  in  Suket  Narsingh  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Pakhan,  whose  idol  resembles  those  of  Salig  R^im  to  be  found  in 
Punjab  temples  and  is  kept  in  a locked  coffer  in  which  there  is  a narrow 
hole  through  which  Pakhan  may  be  seen,  but  permission  to  look  upon 
him  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  State  and  even  the  ptijdn  who  bathes 
and  feeds  him  has  to  keep  him  eyes  closed  and  his  face  averted  from  him. 
It  is  dangerous  to  gaze  upon  him  and  a sddhu  who  was  once  allowed  to 
do  so  died  and  thieves  who  stole  from  his  temple  were  struck  blind.”  In 
Mandi  Narsingh  is  found  in  temples  to  Giiga  with  many  other  deities.^ 

Other  spirits  classed  with  Narsingh  are  Kalia  Bir,  Dakni, 
Shamshan  hhut  and  Banshera  All  these  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
assuming  any  shape,  or  costume.  They  cause  madness  and  disease,  and 
to  get  rid  of  them  spells  are  obtained  from  sorcerers  and  sddhu s as  well 
as  from  Brahmans  and  the  deotds  themselves 

Kalia  Bir  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Kala  Biru,  Kala-bahan  or  Kala 
Bhairon.  He  will  possess  any  one  with  whom  he  is  wrath  but  as  a 
rule  he  will  not  affect  a man  until  he  is  irritated  by  his  sadhaJc  (?) 
against  him  and  then  he  will  sometimes  kill  him.  He  can  be  propitiated 
by  sacrificing  a sheep  etc.  When  he  is  a-hunting  it  is  dangerous  to  see 
him  as  a sight  of  him  causes  possession  by  an  evil  spirit. 

Narsingh  photar,  at  the  petrifying  spring  and  cascade  in  the  Katha 
gorge  in  the  Salt  Range,  is  a place  of  pilgrimage. 

1 Anar  Singh  ig  tha  Nrisinha  avatdra  of  Vishnu,  but  the  above  song  is  to  Krishna, 
some  verses  of  which  are  commonly  sung  all  over  the  Punjab  at  the  Ras  Lila,  which  com- 
memorates the  dance  of  Krishna  with  the  Gopis.  This  mixing  up  of  the  Nrisinha  and 
Krishna  avatdras  of  Vishuu  is  very  curious.’’ — P.  N.  Q,  I.,  §§  585,  757.  But  this  note  con- 
fuses Narsiugh  with  Narsingh  who  is  the  Mau-Liou  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  In  Chamba 
Narsingh  is  regarded  as  the  wazir  of  Gugga  Chauhau  and  the  idea  that  he  is  identical  with 
Narsingh  is  ridiculed 

Suket  GazetteerP^.  22 
^ Mandi  Gazetteer,  p.  39, 
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Temples  to  ’Ndrsmgh  in  Kdngfa. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Place. 

Pujdri. 

Date  of  fair. 

Ritual  offerings  &c. 

Amajgran 

Brahman,  Rasontri 
by  got  and  Gurg 
by  gotra. 

Badi  ashtami  in 
Bhadon. 

As  hhog,  any  food 
prepared  by  the 
pujdrit  twice  a day. 

Slialipur 

Bairagi-Achhut  ,, 

Janain  ashtami  ... 

Food  cooked  by  the 
pujdri  as  Ihog. 

Tirti  founded  in  the  time 
of  Raja  Timed  Singh 
of  Chamha,  150  years 
ago,  «> 

Brahman-Koshal  .. 

None,  bnt  at  the  j 
janam  ashtami 
people  collect  and 
the  idol  is  placed 
in  a dol  (cradle) 
and  worshipped. 

Boiled  rice  in  the 
morning,  and  bread 
in  evening  as  hhog. 

Tirti 

Brahman — a Kash- 
miri by  got  and 
by  gotar  a Koshal 

No  fair,  but  same 
rite  is  observed. 

Same,  fruit  being 
offered  as  hhog 
during  a fast. 

Rihln,  founded  hy  a 
Brahman  over  100 
years  ago  when  Rihlu 
was  a part  of  Chamha. 

A Kashmiri  Brah- 
man, Kaship  got 
(sic) . 

Same  rite.  This 
temple  also  con- 
tains a relief  of 
Lachhmi. 

Bread  or  rice  in  the 
morning  and  soaked 
gram  in  the  evening. 

Ghanhara,  built  7 gener- 
ations ago  in  time  of 
Rdna  Partap  Singh 
Gbaniarach. 

Brahman,  got 

Chhatiiran  and 
gotar  Balas, 

Some  20  years  ago 
N arsing  h’s 
image  was  thrown 
into  a stream  and 
replaced  by  one 
of  Lachhmi 
Naraiu,  carved  in 
relief  on  a slab 
with  Sheshnag  on 
one  side  and  two 
boys  on  the  other. 

The  temple  of  Thakur 
Narsingh  in  Pateh- 
pur  was  founded  by 
Mahan t Mohau  Das,  a 
man  endowed  with 
power  to  work 

miracles.  He  brought 
a stone  'pindi  from 
the  Deccan  which  he 
enshrined  in  this 

temple  500  years  ago. 

Bairagi,  got  Ach- 
chat. 

Janam  ashtami  in 
Bhadon,  Holi  in 
Phagan  and  Rdm 
naumi  in  Chet. 

It  contains  images  of 
Ram  Chand,  Rddha 
and  Krishna,  a pindi 
and  a crane,  made 
of  marble  and  in 
height  from  one  to 
two  feet.  Eleven 
lamps  in  which  ghi 
is  burnt  are  lit  every 
evening.  Muhamma- 
dans, Cbamars  and 
other  low  castes  are 
not  allowed  to  make 
offerings. 
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VAISHNAVA  CULTS  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS.i 

Iq  the  Sirmur  State,  Punjab,  the  Hindus  have  two  chief  cults,  one 
Vaishnava,  the  otlier  Saiva.  The  former  of  these  two  is  represented  by 
the  cult  of  Paras  Ram  and  his  derivative  deities,  which  centres  in 
Rainka-jio,2  in  the  Rainka  tahsV  of  the  State  at  a great  lake.  Paras 
Ram^s  brothers  are  usually  supposed  to  have  become  water,  but,  accord- 
ing to  one  local  variant,  Jamdaggan  called  his  brothers  cowards  and 
turned  them  into  women,  so  that  now  they  are  clevis  or  goddesses,  to 
wit : La  Devi,  Dormai,  Bhadwachhri  or  Bhadarkali,  and  Kainli,  all  of 
whom  have  temples  in  the  State.  The  local  cult  and  ritual  of  Paras 
Ram  are  described  in  the  Gazetteer  of  Sirmur,  1904,  and  to  that 
description  may  be  added  the  following  mantra  or  prayer,  and  the  habits 
or  couplets  which  are  given  below  ; — - 

Translation. 

Ihe  story  of  Sri  Ragnndth  of  the  thousand  names,  by  whose  grace 
we  sing  the  upraises  of  Hari. 

Om  ! Om  ! Om  ! The  stainless  light  of  the  letter  Om  From  the 
light  the  navel,  from  the  navel  the  lotus,  from  the  lotus  was  born 
Brahma.  He  took  his  staff  and  bowP  and  went  to  bathe.  Shankasur, 
the  Danav,  was  born. 

'Compare  Indian  Antiquary,  XXXM,  p.  376,  Hinduism  in  the  Himalayas. 

2 Jio  is  apparently  an  old  form  of  ji,  and  the  localised  form  of  the  legend  runs  that 
J^lmdaggau  Rishf  used  to  practise  austerities  at  a peak  called  Jambu-ki-Dhar,  near  Jambu, 
where  a or  temple  still  exists  at  the  spot  where  the  had  his  or  fire.  The 

) ujdrioi  Jambu  still  visits  this  mdri  every  Sunday  and  5a day  to  worship  there. 
Jaindagiran’s  wife,  Rainka  Ji,  had  a sistei  Bainka  who  was  married  to  Raja  Sahansarb^hu 
(‘ of  the  thousand  arms ^),  and  ouce  when  rishi  celebrated  a Biinka  asked  Rainka 
to  invite  her  to  it.  Rainka  begged  the  rishi  to  do  so,  but  at  first  he  refused,  because  he 
could  not  afford  to  entertain  a rdjd  and  his  queen  He  yielded,  however,  to  Rainka’s  reiterat- 
ed request  and  asked  the  God  India  to  grant  him  Kamdhan,  the  cow  of  plenty,  Kapl-brikhsh, 
the  tree  of  paradise  which  yielded  all  manner  of  g:ifts,  and  Ku'  er,  bhandiri,  the  celestial 
steward  who  could  supply  all  kinds  of  luxuries.  When  the  rd'jd  arrived  with  all  his  court 
the  rishi  was  thus  enabled  to  entertain  him  sumptuously,  and  the  rdjd  was  so  mystified  as 
to  the  source  of  the  rishi* s wealth,  that  he  deputed  h;s  ba-ber  to  find  out  w'hence  it  came. 
Learning  that  Kamdhan  was  the  main  source  of  supply,  the  rdjd  asked  for  the  cow  as  a 
gift,  which  the  rishi  refused,  and  so  the  rdjd  determined  to  take  her  by  force,  but  the 
rishi  sent  her  into  the  sky  to  Indra.  Thereupon  the  rdjd  shot  an  arrow  at  the  cow  and 
wounded  her  in  the  foot,  so  the  cow  returned  and  attacked  him.  The  rdjd  attributing  this 
to  the  rishi* s sorcery,  put  him  to  death  and  returned  home,  Rainka,  taking  the  rishi’ s body 
in  her  lap,  was  bewailing  his  death,  when  she  was  divinely  told  that  Kuber,  hhanddri,  had 
the  amrit  or  elixir  of  life,  and  that  a drop  of  it  placed  in  the  dead  rishi’s  mouth  w'ould 
bring  him  back  to  life.  So  the  rishi  was  restored  to  lif  e and  ordered  his  younger  sons  to 
kill  Rainka,  thinking  tha\  she  had  instigated  his  murder  with  intention  of  marrying 
Sahansarb^ihu,  but  they  refused.  Then  the  r%shi  summoned  Para'  Ram,  his  eldest  son, 
who  was  then  pruccising  austerities  in  the  Konkan,  and  who  appeared  in  an  inhtant.  Paras 
Ram  killed  his  mother,  and  rhen,  in  consequence  of  the  divine  curse  which  fell  upon  him, 
went  to  the  plains  (des),  and  swore  to  kill  all  the  Chhatiis  and  to  swim  in  their  blood, 
deeming  Sahansarbahu  the  cause  of  all  his  misery.  Waging  his  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Chhatris  he  had  reached  Kurukshetr,  where  Indra  learnt  what  bloodshed  he  was 
causing  in  fulfilment  of  his  oath  and  sent  rain  until  the  water  rose  to  the  height  of  man, 
and  caused  the  upper  currents  to  turn  red.  Meanwhile  Jamdaggan  had  been  searching  for 
his  son  and,  mf’eting  him  with  his  axe  on  his  sho alders,  was  so  pleased  with  his  performances 
that  he  asked  if  he  had  any  desire.  Paras  Ram  in  reply  begged  his  father  to  restore  his 
mother  and  brothers  to  life,  and  performed  his  mother’s  funeral  rites.  The  rishi  replied 
that  his  wife  and  sons  had  become  jal  sarup  or  water,  and  that  the  former  was  in  the 
larger  and  the  latter  ’n  the  smaller  of  the  tanks  at  Rainka. 

^ i.  e.  first  came  the  stainless  light, 

^ i.  e,  the  dand  and  Icarmandal  carried  by  faqirs. 
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FisJinu  in  Sirmur 


Brahma  then  taught  the  Vedas,  and  for  that  purpose  Brahma 
went  to  Siva^s  abode.  (Said  he)  : Shivji,  thou  art  the  slayer,  thou 

art  the  Creator,  thou  knowest  the  meaning  of  the  Four  Vedas. , 

Said  Mahaddv  (Siva):  I meditate  on  the  virtues  (of  God),  1 

ask  alms,  I repeat  (the  name)  of  Hari  (Vishnu).  He  is  the  slayer! 
He  is  the  Creator  ! He  knows  the  meaning  of  the  Four  V6das. 

For  this  he  first  assumed  the  Machh  (Fish)  incarnation.  The 
mother  of  the  Fish  was  Shankhawati,  the  father  Purav  Rishi,  the  teacher 
Mandhata  the  birth-place  Mansarowar  (Lake).  He  slew  Shankhasur, 
the  Danav. 

Secondly,  Narain  (Vishnu)  assumed  the  Kurm  (Tortoise)  In- 
carnation. The  mother  of  the  Tortoise  was  Karnawati,  the  father 
Bilochan  Rishi,  the  teacher  Dhagisat  Bawa  Rishi,  the  birth-place 
Dhangarpuri,  He  slew  Madho  Kitav,  the  Danav. 

Thirdly,  he  assumed  the  Barahrup  (Boar)  Incarnation.  The 
mother  of  the  Boar  was  Lihiwati,  the  father  Kaul  Rishi,  the  teacher 
Sahaj  Rishi,  the  birth-place  Kanakpur.  He  slew  Hirnakashap,  the 
Danav. 

Fourthly,  Narain  (Vishnu)  assumed  the  Narsingh  (Man-lion) 
Incarnation.  The  mother  of  the  Man-lion  was  Chandrawati,  the  father 
Hari-brahm  Rishi,  the  teacher  Kashi  Rishi,  the  birth-place  Multanpuri. 
He  slew  Hirnakhash,  the  Danav. 

Fifth,  Narain  (Vishnu)  assumed  the  Bawan  incarnation.  The 
mother  of  the  Bawan  was  Langawati,  the  father  Bilchan  Rishi, 
the  teacher  Kashap  Rishi,  the  birth-place  Benares.  He  deceived 
Balrdja  and  slew  him. 

Sixth,  Narain  (Vishnu)  assumed  the  Paras  Ramji  Incarnation. 
The  mother  of  Paras  Ramji  was  Rainkaji,  the  father  Jamdagganji,  the 
teacher  Agast  Muniji,  the  birth-place  Kopalpuri.  He  slew  Sahansar- 
bahu,  the  Danav. 

Seventh,  he  assumed  the  Sri  Ramchandarji  Incarnation.  The 
mother  of  Ram  Chandarji  was  Kaushalya,  the  father  Dasrath,  the 
teacher  Bashisht  Muni,  the  birth-place  Ajudhiapuri.  He  slew  Dshasur 
Rawan. 

Eighth,  Sri  Narain  (Vishnu)  assumed  the  Krishn  Incarnation. 
The  mother  of  Krishn  was  Dewki,  the  father  Bdsdev,  the  teacher 
Durbhasha  Rishi,  the  birth-place  Muthorapuri.  He  slew  Kansasur. 

Ninthly,  Narain  (Vishnu)  assumed  the  Budh-rup  (Buddha)  In- 
carnation. The  mother  of  Budh  was  Padmawati,  the  father  Bilochan 
Rishi,  the  teacher  Dhagosat  Band  Rishi,  the  birth-place  Parsotampuri. 
He  slew  Gayasur,  the  Danav. 

Tenthly,  Narain  (Vishnu)  will  assume  the  tenth  Incarnation. 
When  will  he  assume  it  ? Now^  he  will  assume  it  in  the  month  of 
Mdgh,  in  the  light  half,  in  the  Rdwati  Nakshatra,  on  Saturday,  the 
^ At  the  following  conjunction  of  the  stars. 
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eighth  of  the  month  He  will  be  a man  thirty-two  yards  in  (height), 
his  sword  will  be  eighteen  yards  (long),  his  swish  will  be  nine  yards 
(long).  It  will  rain  heavily.  White  his  horse,  white  his  saddle,  heavv 
clouds  about  him,  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  Salt  water  will  become 
sweet.  The  elephant  will  give  milk.  Sour  milk  will  become  swee 
The  mother  of  Nishkalank^  is  Matangi,  the  father  Dhanuk  Rishi,  the 
teacher  Sahaj-rup  Rishi,  the  birth-place  Sambh^langri  He  slavs 
Nishkalank  (?),  the  Danav. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  couplets  or  habits  addressed  to  Paras 
Ram  at  Rainka-joi : — 

The  KAmrs. 

1 

Parhat  chir  tal  band  nir  gJiard  jahdn  hhar  mand  hcil, 

Bddshdh  gharih  dliidwen  kaldli  jahdn  par  chand  hai- 
The  hill  was  broken,  and  the  lake  made  full  of  deep  water. 

Kings  and  the  poor  worshij)  (there and  the  miracle  is 
known  far  and  wide. 

2 

Ashndn  Md  pap  jdt,  dliidn  Me  tdpjdt, 

DarsUan  hie  sardp  Jat^  indyd  jahdn  aisi  akhauA  hai. 

By  bathing  sins  fly  away,  by  devoutly  meditating  trouble 
flees, 

By  looking  at  at)  curses  depart,  where  such  ])rosperity  is  ? 

3 

Ohanan  samdn  kdshaz  jahdn, 

Kanclian  samdn  pdkhdn  jahdn, 

Shir  samdn  nir  jahdn,  aisd  adhhat  mand  hai. 

Wood  is  like  sandal. 

Stone  like  gold, 

and  water  like  milk  at  this  wondrous  place. 

4 

llainkd  samdn  tiratli  nalUy,  I6k  tari  lokhhawan  me^, 

Oupat  Jagahhds  kito  chdron  taraf  jahdn  ban  khan4  hai. 

There  is  no  place  so  sacred  as  Rainka, 

The  place  that  is  holy  and  densely  wmoded  all  round. 

5 

Kitni  hi  tirath  bdsi  aisd  rakhte  liain  agydn, 

Jinko  ashndn  karnd  phdnsi  ke  bardbar  dand  hai. 

Some  pilgrims  are  so  foolish, 

That  to  bathe  is  to  them  as  great  a penalty  as  hanging. 

^ The  uamo  of  the  Touth  iucaraatioii. 
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Vishnu  in  Kulu. 


6 

Man  men  dhiduuen  aur  hdm  mukh  se  bdlenjai  Paras  Udm. 

• • ♦ * 

Din  rdt  pare  karen  di'din^  iinko  darshan  karnd  zelir  hai. 

They  are  thinking  of  other  things,  while  with  their  lips  they  eay 
^ Jai  Pars  Ram/ 

They  take  their  ease  night  and  day,  but  to  visit  a temple  is  poison 
to  them 

7 

Kahe  Diwd  Bird  Ldl,  men  pdpi  kd  clihor  khidl, 

Hot  Paras  Rdm  didl^  Jin  par  unki  mihr  hai. 

Says  D6wa  Lai,  ‘Take  no  thought  of  your  sin, 

Paias  Ram  favours  those  to  whom  he  is  gracious. 

The  following  list  shows  how  numerous  and  important  the  Vishnu 
temples  are  in  Kulu^  and  the  variations  in  the  dates  on  which  the 
fairs  and  festivals  are  held  ; — 


Deota  Narain 

Ga'.’auge  Dera 

Either  on  Sunday,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day or  Saturday  in  the  light  halves 
of  Phagan  and  Sawan.  A large  fair 
is  held  every  12th  year. 

Ditto 

I^era  Ndrdin 

On  the  3rd,  5th  or  7th  of  the  light 
half  of  Sawan  and  Phagan. 

Ditto  (a) 

Oera 

Ist,  3rd  and  8th  Baisakh,  and  1st  to 
7th  Magh. 

Ditto 

I>era  Bishkola  in  Bish- 
kola. 

Ditto  {b) 

No  special  name.  In 
Dumchin. 

Full  moon  day  of  Maghar,  0th,  15th 
and  16th  of  Bliadon  and  2nd,  15th 
and  16th  of  Phagan. 

Deota  Lachhmi  Narain 

Narain  Sari 

1st  Phagan,  in  Chet,  1st  to  11th  and 
21st  Baisdkh,  Ist  Jetb,  7th  Har,  in 
Sawan,  during  the  Anant  Chaudas, 
1st  Asauj,  in  Har,  1st  Maghar,  and 
1st  Poh. 

Ditto  (c) 

Uera  Narain  Nabi  in 
Bhallan.  Also  called 
Uera  Bhallan. 

1st,  9th  and  11th  Phagan,  Ist  to  5th 
Baisakh,  6ih  and  14th  Baisakh,  18th 
Baisakh,  1st  to  6th  Sawan,  7th,  9th 
or  11th  Bhddon,  in  Bhadon,  Ist 
Asiuj,  1st  Maghar,  and  1st  Poh. 

Thakur  Lachhmi  Narain 
' id). 

Lachhmi  Nardin. 

Thakur  Lachhmi  NaiAin 

1 Mandir  Shall  ru 

Third  of  the  lunar  month  of  Poh. 

1 For  some  further  notes  on  Narain  etc.  in  Kulu  see  under  Hinduism  in  the  Himalayas 
--infra. 

(а)  Three  small  temples  are  connected  with  this, 

(б)  Another  temple  of  this  god  in  Dumchin  is  connected  with  this  temple.^ 

(c)  The  temple  of  Shesh  Kag  is  connected  with  this.  It  is  called  Sara  Aga. 

(<i)  These  two  temples  are  connected  with  that  of  Bam  0 hander. 
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Thakur  LacUhtni  Nar^iu 


Lakhslimi  Narain  and 
Narsingh  Ji  temples  in 
C began. 


Ram  Xaumi,  Janam  Asbtami,  Dasebra. 
Jal  Bnhar,  Ban  Beehar^  Diwali, 
Ankut,  Narsingb,  Chaudas  Phag, 
Panj  Bhikhami  and  Utran. 


Ditto 

Deota  Lachhmi  Narain 
Bbaltu  Narfiin 

Deota  Cbagavd  Narain... 


No  particular  name 
Kharasui  and  Batadbi... 
Dera  Bbalta 

Cbagaridera 


No  fairs, 

9tb  Baisakh  and  6th  Bhadon. 

On  Sundays,  ATondays,  TVednesdays 
and  Thursdays  in  Phagan,  Sau'an  and 
Asauj. 

1st  of  Chet  and  full  moon  day  of  Chet. 


'bhdkurChbamaini  Narain  I Deva  Cbhamaini  Narain 

• I • 


Slst  Chet,  Ist  Baisakh  and  32nd  Har 
to  2nd  Sawan. 


Harangu  Narain  Dera  Gadyara 


Deota  Hebab  Nardin  ...  Naraindi  l^era 


...  Sundays,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  in  the  light  halves  of 
j Pbagan  and  Sawan,  on  the  2nd  of 
Baisabh,  the  3rd  and  4tb  of  Bar 
(Asarh),  the  3rd  of  Asauj  and  ou  the 
full  moon  day  of  Magliar. 

...  Ikadshi  of  the  liglit  half  of  Fhagan 
for  6 days,  lot  and  2ud  Baisakh,  1st 
of  Jctli,  2iid  and  3rd  Bhadon,  1st 
Asauj,  Uclihab  Atrain  Sankrant  for 
one  day,  first  Thursday  in  Pob,  and 
a ^0^  alter  J 2 years. 


Deota  Karchali  Narain  (e) 


Kalun 


Bera 


On  the  3rd,  5th,  7tb,  8tn  and  10th  of 
the  dark  halves  of  Siiwan,  Maghar, 
Pbagan  and  Baisakh. 


Karosi  Narain  (/) 


Deota  Kasoli  Narain 


Naraindi  Oeia  in  K, 
Tarapur. 


Yearly  from  Sunday  to  Thursday  In 
tlie  dark  half  of  Pbagan  and  on  the 
same  days  in  Sawan.  But  in  Baisakh 
the  fairs  are  only  held  ou  the  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  Another  is 
held  fo-'  one  day  in  Maghar.  Every 
third  year  a laige  gathering  takes 
place  during  five  days  in  Sawan, 


Kasoli  Narain  in  K. 
Kanawar. 


Ist  of  Chet  and  Shivratri. 


Deota  Kesho  Narain 


Dhara 


1st  Baisakh,  1st  Chet  and  1st  Asauj. 


Deota  Khalari  Narain  ...  Dera  Khalari  Nirain 
Phalaini  Narain  ...  Dera  Pballan 


No  fairs,  but  two  festivals  during 
light  t alves  of  Phagan  and  Sawan. 

Sundays,  i\[oudays,  Weintsdays  and 
Thursdays  in  the  light,  halves  of 
Sawan  and  Phagan. 


Deota  Sammon  Narain... 


Dbedai 


Ist  Pha  gan. 


(e)  Two  temples  and  a hhanddr  are  connected  with  this.  The  hhanddr  and  one 
temple  are  in  Garaliug  village  and  the  other  leinple  in  Rajnng. 

{.fl  Tlie  temples  of  the  goddesses  Nanti  Hotlii  Mahajani  and  Phungaiii  are  connected 
with  this.  The  expenses  of  their  worship  are  borne  by  the  god  liimself. 
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Deota  Sapurra  Ndrain  or 
Sapat  Rikhi  (g). 

Deota  Sarashti  N£rdin  .. 


Siam  Narain 


Basti  Katon 

I>era  Siam  Narain 


Deota  Sikho  Narain  {h)  Nagi  Dera 
Thfikur  Tarjogi  Narain  Tarjogi  Ndrain 


Deota  Narain  Lapas  ... 

Deota  Narain  Malia  .. 

Deota  Narain  f’ulga  ... 

ThakurChatar  Bh'>j  in 
* Kothi  Dugi  Lag 

Thaknr  Gopal 


Sri  Gopal  Ji 

Deota  Hari  Narain  (j)  . 

Thaknr  .Tagan  Natli 
Thikur  Madho  Rai  (^) 


Dcofa  Narain 
Ditto 
^era 

Thaknr  Da  wain  Dugi 
Lag. 

Th^kur  Daw^la  Sarsai  .. 


Kastar  Dera 
Dera  Narain 

.lagar  Nath  ra  Daw;ila 
Thaknr  Davvala  Haripnr 


5th  Baisakh  and  30th  Chet, 


First  Sunday  in  Phagan,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year  and  on  the 
Dhongari. 

On  the  dwddslii  of  the  dark  lialf  of 
Phagan.  Another  on  tlie  1st  half 
of  Asau]  lasts  for  three  days. 

1st  o-f  Baisakh,  7th  of  Sawan. 

13th  Har,  Ram  Naumi  in  Baisakh, 
Janam  Ashtami  in  Bhadon,  Holi  in 
Phagan,  Ankut  and  Dewali  in  Katak; 
also  a yaq  every  2r.d  year  on  1 8th 
H^r. 

9th  and  10th  Sawan. 


Phagan. 


1st  of  Jeth. 

On  the  full  moon  days  of  Phagan  and 
Chet. 

Japari  fair  for  half  a day  3rd  light 
half  of  the  month  of  Chet,  Uohhab 
Kam  Naumi  one  day  in  the  month  of 
Chet,  Uchhab  .Janam  Ashtami  one 
day  in  the  month  of  Bhadon,  Ankut 
Dip  Mala  for  two  days  on  the  Ama- 
i was  of  the  light  half  of  Katak, 

I Uchhab  Phag  one  day  in  Phagan. 

j One  festival  in  the  month  of  Chet. 

i 

! Full  moon  day  of  Maghar,  on  the  9th, 
i 10th  and  16th  of  Bhadon  and  on  the 
j 9th,  15th  and  16th  of  Phagan. 

I 

j Naumi  of  Chet, on  the  Janam  Ashtami. 

I 

( Dasehra  for  6 days,  Basant  Panchami 
I for  1 day,  birthday  of  Rama  1 
' day,  Dev  Saini  on  iTcddsTii,  Janam 
i Ashtami  for  two  days,  Hcli  for  8 
days,  Dip  Mala  of  iTcddshi,  Ankut 
for  1 day. 


{g)  Besides  this  there  is  another  temple  belonging  to  this  god  in  Barogi  Narain.  The 
eeremonies  performed  at  these  places  are  the  same, 

{h)  A temple  of  the  god  Manun  Rikhf  is  connected  with  this  and  is  situate  in  Bhati 
villa^e.^  Manun  Rishf  came  to  Manali  in  the  guise  of  a J6(xg^V.  He  saw  a woman  named 
Gauri  Mani  and  the  asked  her  for  milk.  She  replied ‘my  cow  has  gone  to  graze  in 
the  jungle  I cannot  get  you  milk  at  present.*  The  Rishi  bade  her;  “ Milk  these  calves,’ 
she  did  so  and  from  them  drew  milk  which  the  Rishi  drank.  He  displayed  another  miracle 
hy  killing  a demon  who  lived  in  the  village.  Seeing  tliis  th^^  people  began  to  believe  in 
him  and  built  him  a temple.  The  'pujdri  is  a Kanetof  the  Kashab.^o^. 

(i)  Close  to  the  big  temple  there  is  a smaller  one. 

{j)  Another  temple  of  this  god  in  Kokari  village  is  connected  with  this. 

{Tc)  A temple  of  the  goddess  Bhalamdsan  is  connected  with  this. 
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Thakur  Murlidhar  and 
Chatar  Chug.  (Z) 


Thakur  Murlfdhar  Ji  ... 

Thdkur  I Murlidhar  at- 
* tached  to  Ram  iChandr 

Jf. 

Thakur  Murlidhar 
Thdkur  Har  Sinhk  Ji  {m) 


Thakur  Narsingh  Ji 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Deota  Xaro  Maui  (») 


Thdkur  Narsingh  Jf 


Sri  Thdkur  Raghu  Ndth 

Ji.‘ 


Thakur  Ram  Chandar  J i 


Deota  Ram  Chandar 


Two  temples  which  bear 
the  names  of  the  deities 
to  whom  they  are  dedi- 
cated. 

Name  of  the  god. 

Murlidhar 


Thakur  Dow^ra 

Thakur  Dawala  Lohal 
in  K,  Khokhan. 


Thdkurdowara  Nar- 
singh J{. 

Dawala  Karjan 

Harma  Nainan  Ji 


Thakur  Dawala  Washal 


I>era  in  K.  Kothi  Kandhi 


In  Jharin  known  by  the 
name  of  the  place. 


Called  after  the  god  in 
K.  Shari. 


Thdkurdawara  Ram 
’ Chandar  Ji  in  Dorah. 

Known  by  the  name  of 
the  god. 


Ninth  of  Asauj  and  lasts  till  full  moon- 
light half  of  Xiigh  for  one  day,  one 
day  in  the  light  half  of  PhAgan,  and 
one  in  Jeth. 


Dasehra. 


No  fair. 

Ninth  of  the  light  half  of  Chet.  On 
the  Janam  Ashtami,  i.e.  the  8th  of 
the  dark  half  of  Bhadon  and  on  the 
day  of  the  full  moon  of  Phagan. 


In  M5gh,  Sawan  and  Phagan. 

RAm  Naumi  in  Chet,  on  the  Janam 
Ashtami  in  Bhadon,  on  the  Ankut  in 
K^tak,  on  the  Holi  in  Phagan  and 
on  the  Dewali  in  Katak. 

Rim  Naumi  which  may  fall  either  in 
Baisakh  or  in  the  light  half  of  Chet 
and  Janam  Ashtami  in  the  light  half 
of  Bhddon  for  one  day. 

1st  Baisakh,  1st  Jeth,  15th  Haf, 
3rd  Bh5don  and  any  day  in  Bhadon. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  Bhadon,  1 
day  in  Katak,  3 days  during  the 
dark  half  of  Katak,  1 in  the  light 
half  of  Phagan,  one  in  the  light  half 
of  Baisakh,  and  one  in  the  light  half 
of  Sawan. 

10th  to  16th  of  light  half  Asauj,  6th 
ot  light  half  of  Magh,  full  moon  day 
in  Ph£gan,  12th  of  light  half  of 
Baisakh,  and  iJcddshi  of  light  half  of 
Jeth. 


Full  moon  day  of  Asauj  or  Kat^k. 


(?)  The  temple  Chatar  Bhuj  is  connected  with  this.  Its  worship  is  performe<l  in  the 

same  way  as  that  of  Thakur  Murlidhar. 

{m)  Inside  the  temple  are  images  of  Thdkur  Murlidh  ir  and  Sita  Ji.  They  resemble 
a human  being  in  appearance.  Each  of  them  is  of  stone  and  1^  cnbits  high.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  time  of  Raj  A Kans  who  troubled  Parichhat  and  oppressed  the  people,  Sri  Bhagwan 
appeared  as  an  incarnation  of  Krishan  and  killed  Kans.  In  the  time  of  the  hill  chiefs  these 
images  were  in  Bjr  Kotgarh  whence  they  were  removed  by  the  kdrddr  of  Ad  Brahma  and 
made  over  to  a BairAgi  for  worship  when  this  territory  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs. 
When  the  Bairagi  died  they  were  brought  to  this  temple.  No  muAfi  is  attached  to  these 
temples  and  the  god  Brahmma  gives  them  some  money  as  dharam  arth  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  worship 

(n)  Including  the  big  temple  there  are  six  temples  in  all  and  at  each  fairs  are  held  and 
ceremonies  performed. 
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ThakurRam  Chander  Ji  Thakurdawara 
* (o),  Raghu  Nath  Ji, 

ChatarBhu’  and  Nar- 
singh  Jl 

I'hakur  Ram  Chander  Ji  Ram  Ohandar  Ji 


Dasehra  on  Dasml. 


Ram  Naumi  in  Baisakh,  Janam  Ash* 
tarai  in  Bhadou,  Holi  in  Phagan 
Ankut  and  DiwdU  in  Eatuk. 


Ditto 


Thakurdawara 


No  fail . 


Th^kur  Saligram  Ji 


Thakur  Saligram  Ji. 


Thakur  Sfta  Ram 


Sita  Ram  Ji 


Ninth  of  the  light  i alf  of  each  mouth. 


Ditto 


Sfta  Ram  Jf,  Kothi 
Maharaja. 


Rdm  Naumi  in  Glut,  on  the  Janam 
Ashtami  of  Bhadon,  on  the  Ankut 
and  Holi  in  Phaigan  and  on  the  Dip 
MaPica  (Diwali)  in  Ksitak. 


Ditto 


Dip  Mala,  Rum  Janam,  BaisSkh 
Ichhia  Tirpana,  Bin  Beher,  Jal 
Bihar,  Narsingli  Chaudas,  Janam 
Ashtam',  Dasami,  Bsaaut,  Ankut. 


Ditto 


Deota  Bishnu 


. Gujar  Dawala 
. Dera  Bishuuwala. 


Asauj,  Ankut,  Phag,  Bam  Naumi,  Dev 
Sati  ikddshi,  Jal  Bahar,  Pauj 
Bbeslam,  Dfp  Mala. 


Thdkur  Bishnu  Bhagwau 


Called  after  the  name  of 
the  god 


Ram  Naumi  and  on  the  Jauam  Ash- 
tam i. 


Deota  Bishnu  {q) 


Dera  Sajla  in  K.  Barsai 


The  Jeth  Bir  Shiv  on  1st  of  Chet,  the 
Chacliopali  for  5 days  in  the  full 
moon  day  of  Chet,  the  h’'anhiya  Bir 
Shiv  on  ist  Baisakh,  the  Devkhel 
for  three  days  on  6th  Baisakh.  Also 
the  Kapu  fair  on  1st  Jeth,  the 
Sharhnu  cu  1st  Har,  the  Deori 
Parabh  on  the  Ist  of  Bhadon,  the 
Janam  Ashtami  in  the  dark  half  of 
Bhadon,  the  Sutari  on  Ist  Asauj. 


Lachlinii  Narain  has  at  least  four  temples  iu  Saraj.  Regarding*  one 
the  usual  story,  as  usual,  is  that  in  the  dndpar  yiig,  people- used  to  gr^ze 
cattle  on  this  spot  and  once  a boy  noticed  that  a cow  used  to  yield  her 
milk  to  a black  stone  image  every  day.  At  last  he  told  his  parents  cf 
it  and  his  father  with  other  good  men  of  the  village  came  to  verify  his 
tale.  When  they  reached  the  place  they  saw  seated  by^  the 

image,  and  he  told  them  that  it  rt presented  Narain,  promising 
prosperity  to  all  who  worshipped  it.  With  these  words  he  disappeared 
under  the  ground.  The  people  then  built  a temple  there  and  installed 
the  imao-e  in  it.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  dudpa-  yiigy 
and  is  built  of  stone  and  wood.  It  contains  a black  stone  image,  3 


(o)  The  temples  connected  with  this  are  those  of  Raghu  Nath,  Char  Bhuj,  Narsingh, 
Murlfdhar  and  Lachhmi  Narain. 

{p)  No  other  temple  is  connected  with  this  except  a dharmsdla  where  faqirs  put  up. 

iq)  No  temple  save  that  that  of  Nag  Dhumal  is  connected  with  this.  It  contains  an 
image^  of  stone  about  a foot  high.  Its  worship  is  performed  by  the  pujdri  of  Bishnu 
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feet  high  and  2 broad.  Its  administration  is  carried  on  by  a hdr- 
ddr,  by  caste  a Kanet  and  by  gi^t  a K a shah.  He  is  married.  The 
pnjdn  is  a Sarsat  Brahman  by  casle  and  by  got  a Gautam,  These 
posts  are  hereditary.  Thus  in  no  respect  does  the  temple  differ  from 
those  to  a Nag  or  any  other  deota  in  Saraj.  The  ritual  has  no  distinc- 
tive features.  A hhog  of  rice,  ddl  or  milk  is  offered  once  a day,  and  a 
sacred  lamp  lit  every  evening.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings 
of  different  castes„  The  annual  fair  is  held  on  1st  Baisakh.  Connect- 
ed with  this  are  the  shrines  of  Thach  Deora  and  Daogi.  The  fair  at 
the  form  r is  held  on  the  1st  Baisakh  and  at  the  latter  from  1st  to 
3rd  Phagan.  The  expenses  incurred  on  these  are  borne  by  the 
respective  gods. 

Lachhmi  Narain^s  temple  at  Chini  was  founded  by  a thdkur  who 
bestowed  a plot  of  land  on  a faqir  who  declared  himself  to  be  Lachhmi 
Narain.  It  differs  in  no  essentials  from  the  one  first  described.  Two 
fairs  are  held,  one  on  the  3rd  Baisakh  and  the  other  on  the  puranmdshi 
in  Bhadon. 

Regarding  the  temple  at  Deori  it  is  said  that  a sddJiu  came  to  a 
Brahman^s  house  there  and  sitting  at  the  door  began  to  dig  up  the 
ground.  In  it  he  found  a pindi  to  which  a cow  daily  yielded  her  milk. 
This  was  noticed  by  a girl  who  was  grazing  cows  near  by.  She  told 
her  father  all  about  it.  Tlie  sddJnt  told  him  that  iha  pindi  was  the 
image  of  Narain,  and  then  disappeared  ui  der  ground.  The  temple  was 
founded  in  the  dndpnr  ytig.  It  contains  a stone  pindi  a foot  high. 
Its  administration  is  carried  on  by  a Sarsnt  Brahman  Jcdrddr  and  the 
pitjdri  is  also  a Brahman.  The  god  has  two  places  for  his  worship,  at 
each  of  which  a fair  lasting  from  ist  to  3id  Bhadon  is  held.  Other 
fairs  are  held  on  7th  Baisakh  and  7th  Asauj  every  year. 

The  fourth  temple  at  Chir  or  Chira  Kelun,  the  deodar  grove,  owes  its 
origin  to  a very  similar  accident.  As  a tlidhnr  was  ploughing  his  field 
he  saw  a pindi  appear  above  the  ground.  It  told  him  that  its  name 
WAS  Lachmi  Narain  who  desired  to  meditate  on  that  spot,  so  he 
brought  it  to  Chira  Kelun  where  a temple  was  built  in  its  honour  in 
the  dndpar  yug.  It  contains  the  stone  pindi  and  its  administration  is 
carried  on  by  a kdrddr.  The  pnjdri  ig  always  a Brahman.  The  dis- 
ciple is  called  gitr  and  special  reverence  is  paid  to  him  as  he  answers  all 
questions  put  to  the  god  in  his  trances.  The  fair  begins  on  1st  and 
ends  on  3rd  Phagan.  The  Shivratri  festival  is  also  observed. 
Another  fair  follows  on  1st  Ct  et.  The  9th  and  10th  Baisakh  are 
however  the  great  festival  days.  jag  is  annually  celebrated  on  the 

rikJi  piiniya. 

Ramji  has  a temple  at  Ramgarh.  In  old  times  a devotee  and  a 
snake  used  to  live  on  its  present  site  from  which  the  villagers  used  to 
cut  grass  and  fuel.  One  day  they  observed  a pindi  at  the  spot  where 
the  devotee  Ramji  had  disappeared  underground,  so  a temple  was  built 
and  named  after  him.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  the  fritzys  yug, 
and  contains  a stone  a foot  high.  Its  administration  is  carried 

on  by  a kirddr  a Kanet  who  is  by  got  a Kashab.  There  is  also  a 
pujdri.  Bhog  is  offered  only  once  a month,  on  the  sankrdnt,  and  a 
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sacred  lamp  is  only  lit  during  Bhadon  and  in  the  evening.  She-goats  only 
are  scarificed  at  the  temple.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings  of 
different  Hindu  castes.  No  other  shrine  is  connected  with  this  one. 

The  temple  of  Thakur  Murlidhar  in  Chini  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Kajas  of  Mandi,  the  Thakur^s  image  having  been  brought  there  from 
Mathra  by  Raja  Mangal  Sain  of  that  State.  The  date  of  its  foundation 
is  not  known. 

The  temple  is  of  stone  and  wood,  and  contains  a blackstone  image 
of  the  god  which  is  feet  high.  On  either  sides  of  it  are  seated  the 
pindi8  of  Shiva  and  Kidar  Nath,  each  J foot  high.  Its  affairs  are 
managed  by  a hard  dr  and  pii'jdriy  both  Brahmans  of  the  Dharmian  got. 
The  fairs  are  held  on  the  puranmdshi  in  Phagan,  vdmnaum?  in  Chetj 
janam  ashtami  in  Bhadon  and  on  the  dasmi  in  Asauj  every  year. 

The  cult  of  Mad  ho  Rai,  who  is  Krishna  in  his  avdtdr  of  Murlidhar 
or  the  flute-player,  is  important  in  Mandi.  He  has  a temple  in  the 
capital  of  that  State  which  was  dedicated  to  him  by  iis  Raja  Suraj 
Sain,  after  the  loss  of  his  18  sons,  ^ and  the  god  is  stiil  the  head  of  the 
State.  All  the  village  deities  visit  this  god  at  M indi  daring  the 
Sbibrtei  jdtra. 

The  Hindu  revival  in  the  South-West. — In  Montgomery, 
Multan  and  Muzaffargarh  considerable  reverence  is  paid  to  the  shrine 
of  Ganjam41i  in  the  Multan  city.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  a 
Brahman  who  is  said  to  have  lived  some  4 centuries  ago,  and  to  have 
obtained  the  title  from  his  wearing  a necklace  {mala)  of  gdnja  seeds.  He 
was  a Gosain,  a resident  of  Multan  and  a worshipper  of  Krishn  ; he  is 
now  looked  on  by  many  of  the  Aroras  as  their  gurv,)  and  his  cult  is 
closely  connected  with  that  about  to  be  described. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Bairagi  movements  in  the  Punjab 
a.nd  by  far  the  most  predominant  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  pro- 
vince is  that  connected  with  the  names  of  the  Gosains  bhamji  and 
Lalji.  These  two  men  were  the  leaders  of  a great  revivalist  movement 
among  the  Kirars  or  Hindu  traders  of  the  south-west  some  three  or 
four  hundred  year  ago. 

Shamji,  or  Sham  Das,  was  a Khatri,  a resident  of  Dip41pur,  who 
went  to  Bindraban  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  and  became  a disciple 
in  the  temple  of  Sri  Chetan  Maha  Prabhu.  The  Gosain  in  charge, 
Dwarka  Das,  gave  him  his  blessing,  and  he  became  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers.  In  the  Sambat  year  1600  (A.D.  1543)  the  god 
Krishn  presented  him  with  two  idols  and  said:  The  Hindus  of  the 
western  country  of  the  Sindh  are  ignorant  of*  their  religion.  They 
have  no  guru  to  guide  them  between  good  and  bad.  Go  to  the  west 
and  teach  the  Hindus  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  and  make  them 
your  disciples  [sew ah).  Your  words  will  have  speedy  effect. 
Shamji  thereupon  set  out,  and  on  reaching  the  Indus  commenced  his 
mission  by  making  two  and  a half  disciples,  namely,  two  Khatris 
and  half  a Chandia  Baloch  ! He  settled  down  at  Mauza  Bapilwar 

1 Mandi  Gazetteer ^ pp.  39  and  9.  Suraj  Sain  had  an  image  of  the  god  mad  of  silver. 
The  number  18  seems  to  be  conventional. 


and  on  the  Chendb. 
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Fatteh  Khan,  and  founded  in  the  town  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  a temple 
in  honour  of  Krishn  as  Nannit-praya,  the  lover  of  butter.  This  temple 
is  one  of  the  oldest  iu  those  parts  and  its  present  head  is  Gosam 
Dharmi  Dhar.  There  are  other  temples  erected  by  or  in  honour  of 
Shamji  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Kot  Sultan,  Kot  Adda  and  Multan. 

Shamji  had  three  sons,  Kahnjb  Dvvarkanathji  and  Jugal  Kishorji; 
and  his  followers  are  derived  from  three  sources — those  belon^inof  to 
the  Gandia  Jats  are  called  Bang' Ilangita,  the  Ghandia  Baloch  are 
called  Chhabala,  and  the  Khatris  Chhibihwale. 

Lalji  was  in  a way  the  successor  of  Shamji.  He  was  a Brahman, 
a resident  of  Siwan  in  Sind,  and  was  born  in  Sambat  1608  (A  D. 

1541).  He  also  went  when  quite  a boy  to  Mathra  and  Bindraban, 
and  while  there  in  Sambat  1 64d  received  from  the  god  Krishn  a divine 
errand  similar  to  that  of  Shamji.  At  first  the  young  man  refused,  but 
the  god  told  him  to  start  for  the  Indus  at  once,  adding  that  the  divine 
image  would  follow  him  and  that  he  would  hear  the  tinkling  of  its 
anklets  behind  him.  Whereupon  Lalji  set  foidh  and  on  reaching  the 
country  west  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  he  stopped  and  looked  round.  The 
idol  then  said  : “ You  have  stopped  ; and  I too  am  going  no  further. 

So  Lalji  built  a temple  on  the  spot  to  Krishn  under  the  name  of 
Gopinathji,  and  this  temple  still  bears  a considerable  reputation  in  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  and  its  neighbourhood.  Two  other  shrines  were  also 
established,  one  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  called  Nagarji  and  one  at 
Bahiwal pur,  called  Sri  Girdhari  Ji.  The  miracles  performed  by  Lai ji 
were  a very  convincing  proof  of  his  mission,  and  his  descendants  still 
hold  the  temple  of  Gopinathji  which  he  raised. 

The  influence  of  these  men  in  favour  of  the  Hindu  religion  has 
been  enormous  and  they  have  in  all  probability  reclaimed  the  whole 
of  the  trading  community  of  the  south-west  from  a virtual  conversion 
to  Sikhism  or  Mahomedanism.  To  be  a Hindu  by  religion  is  in  those 
parts  almost  synonymous  with  being  a fcllower  of  these  Gosains.  The 
Khatris  and  Aroras  of  the  south-west  are  divided  into  Sikhs  and 
Sewaks — the  followers  of  Nanak  and  the  disciples  of  the  Gosains  ; and 
it  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  Shamji  and  Lalji  that  the  latter  are  as 
numerous  as  they  are.  The  only  object  of  reverence,  which  can  be  said 
in  any  way  to  rival  Krishn  and  his  apostles,  is  the  River,  and  the  people 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  confuse  the  two,  and  at  times  it  is  the  Indus,  at 
times  Lalji,  who  is  addressed  and  worshipped  as  Amar  Lai,  the  immortal 
one. 

The  Gosains  or  priests  of  Shamji  and  Lalji  live  largely  at  Leiah 
and  Bhakkar  and  are  Khatris.  The  number  of  those  who  have  succeed- 
ed the  original  pair  is  legion,  and  the  sect  itself  is  also  known  bv  various 
names  such  as  Krishn  Lalji,  Mahan  Prabhu,  Sewak,  .Lila  Dhar,  Bansi 
Dhar  and  the  like.  These  however  may  he  separate  sects  or  off-shoots 
of  the  parent  sect,  like  the  Chabel  Dasis. 

The  Chenab  is  famous  for  its  saints,^  and  these  are  by  no  means  Maolagau, 
entirely  Musalmans.  The  Hindu  saints  of  the  Jhang  district  deserve  ^ 

‘ The  saying  is  : Satlaj  Km  Ravi  amiri,  Chenab  faqiri,  Jhelain  shariri,  wa  Sind  diliri. 
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special  metion,  and  the  names  of  four  of  them,  Ram  Piara,  Mula  Sant, 
Baba  Shabana  and  Jinda  Kaliana,  may  be  noted.  Of  Ram  Piara 
nothing  can  be  ascertained  except  that  he  was  hluigat^  who  generally 
resided  in  Ohang  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  proEessed  Vaislmava 
tenets. 

There  have  been  religious  men  of  the  name  of  Mula  Sant  both 
in  Lahore  and  at  Talagang  in  Jhelain,  but  the  most  celebrated  Mula 
Sant  was  a famous  Gaur  Brahman  of  Wazirabad,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  This  man  quarrelled  with  his  caste- 
fellows  in  Wazirabad,  and  emigrated  to  a place  called  Suliman  in  the 
Chiniot  tahsil  of  Jhang  where  he  gave  himselE  out  as  an  Arora.  He 
was  advised  by  Sayyid  Jamal  Shah  and  Raba  Jinda  Sahib  (of  whom 
more  hereafter)  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Badrinarain  ; and  at  Badrinarain 
he  was  ordered  by  the  oracle  to  marry  an  Arora  woman.  He  comidied, 
but  of  course  a considerable  stigma  attached  to  tlio  offspring  oE  this 
irregular  union,  one  Haridas  by  name,  and  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  Haridas^s  wonderful  miracles  that  the  matter  was  condoned.  The 
tenets  of  Mula  Sant  were  Vaislmava,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  12 
years  worshipping  in  a hole  which  he  had  dug.  His  son  Gosain  Haridas 
succeeded  to  his  position  at  Suliman,  and  his  tomb  there  is  still  an 
obiect  of  great  reverence  among  the  Aroras  who  attend  in  large 
numbers  to  shave  their  chidren^s  heads  [jliant]  ntdnrd)  in  honour  of 
the  saint.  Fairs  are  held  here  in  April  and  Sc'ptember.  The  Mulasanties 
or  followers  oE  Mula  Sant  are  mainly  found  in  Jhang,  Shahpur,  and 
Gujranwala  ; they  abstain  from  moat  and  wine,  revereice  Ram  and 
worship  no  idols  but  merely  the  sdligrdm.  They  are  chiefly  Aroras  and 
make  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb  at  Saliman.^ 

Like  Mula  Sant,  Baba  Shahana  was  not  originally  a native  of 
the  Jhang  district.  He  was  a Gauri  Khatri  of  Satghara  in  Montgomery 
who  lived  some  300  years  ago.  His  original  name  was  Mihra  and 
his  original  occupation  was  boiling  gram.  One  of  his  customers  was  a 
Musalman  fagtr,  who  made  him  his  chela  and  bestowed  on  him  the 
name  of  Mihr  Shah.  Mihr  Shah  then  emigrated  to  Leiah,  in  Mianwali, 
where  he  converted  two  goldsmiths.  From  thence  he  moved  to 
Kachian,  a Khatri  village  on  the  Chenab,  in  Jhang  tahsil,  which  is 
now  deserted  ; but  his  assumption  of  the  Musalman  title  ShMi  offended 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Khatris  and  Ikl  to  a good  deal  of  cursing  on  the 
part  of  the  saint,  who  shifted  his  quarters  once  more  to  Khiva,  a village 
of  the  Mahni  Sials.  The  saint  appeared  in  bad  spirits,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants to  prevent  more  cursings  gave  him  a house,  a well  and  a plot  of 
ground,  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Baba  Shahana  fagirs. 
This  restless  devotee  had  however  another  and  more  celebrated  residence 
at  Gilmala,  I'l  miles  from  Jhang.  He  had  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
and  it  fell  at  Gilmala,  where  now  there  is  a large  building  inhabited  by 
members  of  his  order.  A fair  is  held  here  on  the  first  Friday  in  Phagin 
every  year.  The  followers  of  Baba  Shihana  do  not  respect  the  shdHras 
as  they  should  ; they  call  themselves  Shah,  and  they  use  the  name 
of  Sat  Shah  in  their  prayers. 


Shahpur  Gazetteer^  1897,  p.  84. 
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Another  Jhang*  sect,  and  one  that  worships  one  god  only,  is  that  of  the 
followers  of  Jindaand  Kaliana,  two  saints  who  are  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  Jiada  was  a Ganidhar  Brahman  of  Pirkot 
Sadhana,  in  Jhang  tahsil,  who  in  early  life  was  an  Aghori  faqiry  and 
his  chief  residence  was  Masan,  in  the  Vichand,  a few  miles  from  Jhang. 
Kaliana  was  a Sahar  Brahman  of  Takht  Hazara,  in  the  Shahpur 
district,  who  left  his  home  for  Sialkot  and  passed  some  time  there  in 
devotion  on  the  bank  of  the  Cti^nab.  From  Sialkot  he  went  to  the 
Kirana  hill  to  compare  his  attainments  with  those  of  the  Kirana  ptrs. 
At  Kirana  his  miraculous  powers  became  well  established,  hut  the  Pirs 
suggested  his  moving  on  to  Massan.  and  when  he  reached  Massan,  he 
met  Jinda,  As  the  two  saints  met  they  exclaimed  simultaneously  : 
Jinda  so  Kalidna,  Kaliana  so  Jinda,  ' As  is  Jinda,  so  is  Kaliana"^; 
the  two  are  one  and  the  same  ; and  thoy  are  now  known  by  the  joint 
name  of  Jinda-Kaliana.  There  remained,  however,  the  difficulty  that 
Jinda  was  still  an  Aghori,  while  Kaliana  was  a Vaishnav  ; and  it  was 
not  until  Jinda  has  ascertained  at  the  shrine  of  JagannaHi  that  he  could 
drink  a ser  and  a quarter  of  molten  lead  and  pass  it  out  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  had  exhibited  his  ability  to  do  this  in  the  presence  of  ten  faqirs^ 
that  he  was  able  to  renounce  the  old  sect  and  enter  the  new.  .linda  was  a 
celibate  and  his  chelas  are  the  regular  successors  to  the  (jaddi  at  iMassan. 
Kaliana,  on  the  other  hand,  married,  at  Jinda^s  instigation,  a Brahman 
girl  of  Alipur,  in  Jhang  tahsil,  and  his  offspiing,  still  known  as  Gosains, 
are  found  in  many  villages  of  Jhang,  are  looked  on  with  reverence  by 
the  people  and  are  entertained  with  particular  care  by  the  godin.ashtiis 
of  the  Massan  shrine.  The  buildings  at  Masan  are  striking  in  appear- 
ance, and  an  annual  fair  is  held  there.  The  two  y /z/m  /// 5 of  Jinda  and 
Kaliana  are  there,  and  the  mahant  of  the  place  honours  them  by  blowing 
his  shell  [shanhh)  morning  and  evening.  Their  followers  are  chiefly 
Brahmans,  Khatris,  Aroras,  Sumirs  and  Bhatias.  They  worship  no  god 
but  Brahm,  and  they  greet  each  other  with  the  words  Sat  Jinda 
Kaliana.'’^  Some  accounts  assert  that  Jinda  and  Kaliana  were  contem- 
poraries of  Guru  Gobind  Singii,^  and  others  would  class  them  with  the 
Nanakpanthis  but  the  above  is  the  received  version,  and  though  possibly 
influenced  by  Nanak  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way  his 
followers.  The  Jinda-Kahana  ke  sewak  make  a pilgrimage  to  their 
tombs  at  Massan  at  the  Dasehra. 

To  give  further  details  : — 

Jinda  or  Zinda,  ^ the  living  one,^  was  a Bunjahi  Brahman  of  the 
Genhdar‘'^  gol,  while  Kaliana  also  a Bunjahi  was  of  the  Sahr  got. 
Kaliana's  natural  descendants  are  now  however  Gosiiins  by  caste  : but  as 
Zinda  was  celibate  his  spiritual  descendants  are  faqirsoi  Zinda-Kaliaiia. 

The  Mahant  or  Guru  is  one  of  the  faqirs.  They  wear  a cap  of  silk 
{darydi^  or  gulbadaii) , round  winch  they  bind  a black  strip  of  woollen 
cloth  isoU),  siiaving  the  head,  but  keeping  the  choti  or  tuft  of  hair, 

1 If  not  honoured  by  h.'m  as  stated  in  (ho  Shahpuv  Oaz.,  18D7,  page  83. 

Tho  Geuhdar  are  the  Brahmans  of  the  Muhammadan  Sialsof  the  Jhang  Bar. 
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like’*  Hindus,  and  the  beard  and  moustaches.  They  also  wear  shoes, 
a majhla,  or  waist-cloth,  a lingoti,  a kuTfa  or  shirt  and  a ckadar  or 
shawl.  They  also  carry  a mala  or  rosary  and  a necklace  of  tuhi  beads. 
The,Mahant,‘J  however,  may  not  wear  a shirt  or  shoes,  though  when 
walking  he  is  allowed  sandals.  He  must  always  sleep  on  the  ground, 
or  on  a manuTia^  a square  I ed  of  grass  made  on  the  earth  between 
four  posts.  The  chelas  or  disciples  may  sleep  on  beds.  Further,  the 
Mahant  must  eat  on  a separate  dsan,  or  mat,  though  ihe  fagtrs  may 
eat  on  the  same  dsan  and  in  the  same  chaukay  with  one  another  or  with 
Brahmans : they  may  also  eat  in  the  same  ckaukay  but  on  separate  dsans, 
with  Khatris  and  Aroras.  The  Mahant  may  also  take  food  from 
Brahmans,  Khatris  or  Aroras,  but  he  can  only  drink  water  drawn  with 
a dufy  or  rope,  in  a lota,  but  his  chelas  may  use  water  drawn  in  earthen' 
ware.  He  also  has  a separate  hnqqa,  but  the  faqirs  may  smoke  with 
Brahmans,  provided  the  latter  are  willing  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

The  faqirs  employ  Brahmans  for  religious  and  ceremonial  purposes 
but  not  so  the  Gosains,  who,  like  other  Hindu  castes,  call  upon  the 
daughter's  son,  the  son-in-law,  the  sister’s  son  and  husband  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Brahman,  who  is  only  employed  when  no  such  relative  is 
available  The  faqirs  receive  the  hhent  or  offerings  made  to  the 
sarnddhs  : the  Gosains  receive  ardds  (alms)  or  dan.  The  former  how- 
ever now  visit  their  followers  to  collect  offerings.  Near  the  takia,  or 
residence  of  the  Mahant,  stand  the  samdd  '>s  or  the  tombs  of  Zinda, 
Kaliana,  Amadiali,  and  Darya  Sahib,  a c/ula  of  Zinda,  while  close  by 
is  a house  in  which  a sacred  fire  {dhudn)  has  been  kept  burning  for 
four  centuries.  This  house  also  contains  a long  red  flag,  which  is  wor- 
shipped, and  conch  shells  and  bells  which  are  used  when  the  dubh 
grass  is  reverenced.  Bhang  is  offered  daily  and  is  also  taken  regularly 
by  the  Mahant,  The  JaqirSy  after  proparing  their  own  food,  offer  hhog 
(or  sacramental  food)  to  the  sarnddhs.  The  faqirs  the  public  worship 
the  samdlhsy  the  dJindn  or  sacred  fire,  and  a tulsi  plant  growing  near 
by.  The  Gosains  or  secular  priests  intermarry  with  all  the  Bunjahi 
Brahmans  : and  of  course  avoid  widow  re-marriage. 

Some  minor  Hindu  sects. — We  have  seen  above  that  though 
the  teaching  of  Ramanand  was  in  the  beginning  an  inroad  on  the  caste 
principles  of  orthodox  Hinduism,  the  influence  of  the  Bairagi  devotees, 
who  look  to  him  as  their  founder,  has  been  almost  entirely  in  favour  of 
pure  Hinduism,  and  the  sect  is  in  the  Funjab  as  orthodox  as  any  other. 
It  would  therefore  be  well  if,  before  we  go  on  to  record  the  more  liberal 
results  of  the  teaching  of  Ramanand,  we  should  glance  at  the  names 
of  various  petty  leaders  of  orthodox  opinion  in  various  parts  of  the 
Province.  Even  among  these  we  shall  find  some  whose  doctrines  are 
not  in  accordance  with  ordinary  Hindu  opinion,  but  this  is  the  most 
convenient  place  to  notice  them. 

The  Birbal-panthis  are  from  the  Marwat  tahsil  of  the  Bannu 
district,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  they  really 
venerate  the  memory  of  Akbar's  minister,  or  whether  the  object  of 
their  reverence  is  some  other  Birbal.  [n  Peshawar  and  Kohat  a few 
people  return  the  name  of  Miran  Bai,  a famous  poetess  and  devotee  of 
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Krishn,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  Her  shrine 
is  at  Udaipur  in  Rajputana,  and^  there  ^re'  many  legends  about  her, 
but  that  best  known  in  the  Punjab  is  connected  with  the  supposed  fact 
that  the  God  Krishn  partook  of  her  Icacclti  hJiicJivi. 

Lala  Jasrae  was  a Khatrl,  whose  shrine  is  in  Dipalpur  in  Mont- 
gomery. A large  number  of  Khatris  put  their  faith  in  him  and  take 
their  children  to  his  shrine  to  Ivrve  their  lieads  shaved.  He  is  reverenc- 
ed also  at  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Jalandhar  and  Jagraon.  Kesar  Shah  was 
a.  faqir  in  Gujranwala.  Baba  Suraj  of  Chuha  Bhagtai,  in  the  Kahuta 
tahsil  of  Rawalpindi,  was  a Brahman,  who  some  200  years  ago  serveil 
a Jogi,  and  from  him  learnt  a by  which  he  became  a distin- 

guishedHe  is  commonly  known  as  ChiihowjUa  and  his  followers 


as  Bhagtis. 


Bal  Guru  is  a Kashmiri  saint. 


Mehr  Das  was  a faqir  who  resided  at  Ketas  in  the  Find  Dadan 
Khan  tahsil,  and  Jodha  Ram  was  a pious  Brahman  who  lived  at  Hazro 
in  Rawalpindi,  Regarding  the  Tairamis  little  seems  to  be  known, 
except  that  the  founder  of  their  sect  was  also  known  as  Baba  Kiirewala, 
or  Bhangewala  which  would  point  to  a low  origin. 


The  Telirajas  have  been  noticed  above  and  the  Martanis  in  Yol. 
Ill,  p.  79. 

Another  and  even  smaller  Vaishnava  sect  is  the  Dial-Bhawan-panth, 
founded  by  one  Dial  Bhawan,  a cloth-seller  of  Girot,  who  was  attracted 
to  religion  by  an  exhibition  of  second  sight  (ill/dm)  in  a Pathan  woman 
with  whom  he  was  staying.  Its  followers  are  initiated  at  the  Ramsar 
tank  at  Girot  where  they  are  taught  special  prayers  and  have  their  heads 
shaved.  Some  wear  the  janeoy  others  not.  The  great  fair  on  the 
Baisakhi  at  Girot  is  an  auspicious  day  for  a Hindu  boy  to  have 
his  head  shaved  and  don  the  sacred  thread.^ 


The  Bairagis  also  claim  to  have  won  tolerance  from  Jahangir. 
When  that  emperor  visited  Kahnuwan  in  Gurdaspur  the  celebrated 
Bairagi  faqir  Bhagwanji  avoided  his  attempt  to  make  his  acquaintance 
by  burrowing  through  the  ground  to  Pindori,  10  miles  to  the  north,  and 
thence  to  Dhamtal  across  the  Chakki  in  Kangra.  The  holes  in  the 
ground  are  still  shown  at  Kahnuwan  and  Pindori.  Jahdngir  subsequent- 
ly found  Narain,  Bhagwanji'’s  disciple,  at  Pindori,  but  failed  to  make 
him  speak  as  he  was  then  undergoing  a penance  of  silence,  so  Jahangir 
took  him  to  Lahore  and  gave  him  7 cups  of  poison  each  sufficient  to  kill 
an  elephant,  but  he  resisted  its  effects.  Bhagwanjps  explanation  how- 
ever not  only  satisfied  the  emperor  l>ut  induced  him  to  build  a temple, 
domed  like  a Muhammadan  tomb,  which  still  exists  at  Pindori.  The 
daughter  shrine  at  Dhamtal  was  founded  by  Baba  Hari  Raniji  and  pos- 
sesses an  inscribed  magic  crystal  which  dates  from  his  time.  At  Pindori 
are  13  samddhs  representing  the  13  gaddis  or  successions  of  gurus  of 
the  shrine.  Close  to  that  of  Babd  Mahesh  Dasji,  another  disciple  of 
Bhagwanji,  is  the  samddli  of  his  dog  who  is  also  said  to  have  resisted  a 
dose  of  I5  mans  of  opium  administered  to  him  by  the  guru  in  proof  of 
his  powers.  Tliis  shrine  has  50  or  60  branches  scattered  nil  over 
India.  Laid  near  DhdriwAl  is  an  important  branch  and  barren  women 

^ Shahpur  Gazetteer,  1897,  pp.  83  aud  88. 
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resort  to  it  to  obtain  issue  which  the  maliant  is  said  to  bring  about  1)7 
the  use  oijantras,'^ 

The  Laljis  are  (iescribed  as  ^a  sort  of  Bairagis,  followers  of  Lalji^ 
of  Dhianpur  on  the  Ravi  in  Guidaspur.  Their  tenets  are  much  the 
same  as  the  Vaishuava  Bairdgis.  They  appear  to  1)6  Ramanandis  and 
Lalji  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Shah  Jahan  had  frequent  discussions 
with  that  emperor^s  son^  Dara  Shikoh  on  the  subject  of  monotheism. 
Pictures  of  these  debates  still  exist  on  the  walls  of  tho  main  building 
at  Dhianpur. 2 The  Shahpur  Gazetteer  states  that  Dara  Shikoh  was 
also  a friend  of  Daduji,  himself  a disciple  of  Ramanand,  but  Dadu’s 
date  is  open  to  much  doubt:  see  Vol.  II,  p.  215,  note^.  It  also  adds 
that  the  sacred  tract  of  the  Dadupanthis  is  called  JJddu  Bilds  which  may 
be  distinct  from  the  Bddu  Bani  alluded  to  on  p.  216  of  that  volume. 

A sect  called  Apa-panthi  is  described  very  briefly  in  Vol.  II,  p.  13, 
but  the  Apa-panthi  of  Multan  appear  to  be  distinct  from  it.  In  Sep- 
tember 1903  one  Hem  Raj,  son  of  Pokhar  Das,  of  Multan,  who  had 
turned some  10  years  before  and  had  inaugurated  a religion  which 
he  termed  Apa-panthi,  died.  His  relatives  and  followers  some  3,000 
in  number  dressed  his  body  in  silk  clothes,  placed  some  filci  on  his 
forehead,  a garland  round  his  neck  and  a tiladdr  (gold-laced)  cap  on  his 
head.  They  then  placed  his  body  in  sitting  position  in  a coffin  and  after 
carrying  it  round  the  city,  had  it  photographed.  They  then  took  it  to 
the  river  arriving  about  11  p.  m.,  put  it  in  the  water,  proceeded  to  cook 
and  eat  some  hatwd  and  finally  returned  with  the  grave  clothes  and 
coffin.  Besides  these  proceedings,  which  were  against  the  principles  of 
Hinduism,  they  omitted  to  perform  that  portion  of  the  funeral  ceremony 
called  the  Mrya  karm.  The  Hindus  were  disgusted  at  these  obsequies 
and  with  the  relatives  and  followers  for  trangressing  all  the  regular 
Hindu  funeral  rites. 

The  fair  at  Baldeo  Chhat  lasts  from  Bhadon  midi  6th  to  8th.  The 
temple  contains  an  image  of  Baldevji.  It  is  about  200  years  old.  The 
image  stands  in  the  centre  of  a square  in  the  west  of  the  temple  on  a 
platform.  It  is  of  marble,  4 feet  high  and  is  dressed  in  clothes  suited 
to  the  season.  The  pujdri  is  a Gaur  Brahman.  He  only  looks  after  the 
temple  and  the  image,  bathing  and  worshipping  it.  Jhdnkis  are  made 
in  Sawan.  Another  fair  is  held  at  Bahim  in  tahsil  Nuh,  but  no 
temple  exists  there.  It  is  held  on  Bhadon  sudi  7th  and  lasts  2 days. 

The  Bisah  fair  at  Kdsan  is  held  once  a year  on  Bhadon  sndi  13th, 
when  the  pilgrims  arrive,  but  the  zdt  or  wmrship  takes  place  on  the 
14th.  There  is  no  image  in  the  temple,  only  a niche.  Mansdrt  ^\qq 
form  the  chief  offering.  The  temple  is  ancient.  The  legend  goes  that 
when  Puran  Mai  a R^ja^s  son  was  engaged  in  austerities  here,  a 
Banjara  passed  with  loads  of  sugar  in  bags.  On  being  asked  what 

^ Gurddspur  Gazetteer  1914,  pp.  16,  27  and  31. 

* li.,  pp.  30-31. 

a Sbahpnr  Gazetteer  1897,  p.  88. 
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they  contained  ho  replied  ^ salt’.  Piiran  Mai  said  that  it  would  be 
salt^  and  when  the  Banjara  opened  them  he  found  salt  instead  of  sugar. 
He  sought  forgiveness  for  his  falsehood  and  the  Raja  told  him  that  he 
would  sell  the  salt  at  the  price  which  sugar  would  fetch.  He  did  so 
a id  impressed  by  this  the  trader  built  a temple  vowing  to  finish  it  in  a 
single  night.  But  some  women  began  to  grind  corn  at  midnight,  and 
the  Banjara  thinking  it  was  morning  went  away  and  so  the  temple 
was  not  completed.  It  is  3 yards  square  and  has  a chhatri  over  it.  It 
has  four  doors  and  the  roof  is  domed.  From  it  projects  an  iron  bar  to 
which  is  attached  a dhajd.  The  management  vests  in  the  Gaiir 
Brahman  parohits  of  the  villagers,  but  Jth  of  the  offerings  go  to 
Marnath  Jogi  and  the  rest  to  the  Brahmans. 

The  Tijon  fair  is  held  at  Gurg^on  and  Sohna  on  Sawan  mdi  tij 
(3rd)  for  about  2 hours  in  the  afternoon.  Men  and  women,  mostly 
young  people,  assemble  in  the  fields  and  the  girls  swing  on  a rope 
, thrown  over  the  branch  of  a tree. 

No  account  of  what  we  may  call  the  ^ personal  religion  ^ of  the 
Hindus  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  tlio  curious  worship  of 
tho  ^ Name  of  Godh  God  [Rdm),  they  say,  is  groat,  but  the  name  of 
God  [Ndm  Ram  Nam  or  Rdm  kd  Ndm)  is  greater.  There  is  abumlant 
evidence  of  this  in  the  songs.  We  have  one  often  heard  in  songs  in  tho 
Kaiigra  valley  : — 

^ Repeat  always  the  Name  of  God, 

To  whom  Thou  hast  to  go.'^ 

The  original  of  which  runs  : — 

^ Tun  bhaj  Ide  Rdm  kd  Ndm, 

' Jithe  tain  jdiid  hai,^ 

These  words  admit  of  no  double  translation  and  are  plain  and  clear. 
In  a song  given  later,  a hermit  or  saint  [fogi)  reads  a homily  to  a 
young  girl  who  comes  to  see  him,  and  in  it  tlio  ^ Name  of  God  occurs 
three  limes  as  the  object  of  worship.  Thus  she  is  bidden:  Simro  nit 
Bhagiodu  kd  Ndm,  ‘ Call  always  on  tho  Name  of  God  ^ and  again  Japd 
kiiro  Bkagwdu  kd  Ndm,  ‘ Keep  on  repeating  tho  Name  of  God\  She 
herself  says  once  : kaho,  to  lihi  Bli  igiodii  kd  Ndm,  ‘ Say,  and  [ will 
take  the  Name  of  Godh  One  of  the  tuks  current  in  tho  valley  may  be 
translated  thus  : — 

^ He  who  repeats  the  one  Tru  e Name 
Holds  a fruitful  charm  and  Great/ 

The  original  words  are  : — 

Batt  Ndm  ik  man  tar  hat, 

Jape  soi  pJi at  pdiJ 

Here  we  have  Ndm,  the  ^ Namo^  by  itself,  with  the  epitlie  satt 
^ true."’  It  is  tho  Name,  tho  True  Name,  tlie  Name  of  God,  that  is  the 
charm  that  will  reward  him  who  repeats  it.  Lastly,  a song,  which 
belongs  properly,  however,  to  formal  religion,  treated  of  later  on,  shows 
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clearly  the  relative  position  of  Ndw,  and  Ham  ia  the  ])opular  estiinatloa. 
In  some  parts  of  India,  Kangra  for  instance,  the  1st  of  Chet  (March- 
April)  instead  of  the  1st  of  Baisakh  (April-May)  is  New  Year's  Day, 
when  it  is  the  custom  for  dums  (musicians)  to  go  from  house  to  house 
singing’  songs  in  its  honour.  It  is  very  unlucky  for  any  one  to  mention 
the  day  until  the  dum  has  mentioned  it.  It  is  also  a custom  to  dedicate 
the  first  spring  flower  seen  on  a tree  to  ISidin  and  the  second  to  Ram. 
Both  these  customs  are  exhibited  in  the  (funds  New  Year's  song  : — 

The  first  of  flowers  for  thee,  O Name  ! 

The  second,  Ham  for  thee. 

The  first  of  Chet  brings  luck  to  him 
That  hears  it  first  from  me. 

O Krishna  of  the  turban  gay 
With  jewels  fair  to  see, 

Do  thou  live  on  a thousand  years 
With  thy  posterity  ! 

The  more  important  words  in  the  original  arc  : — 

^ Fahild  phulji  tun  Nden  hd  ! 

Fiijd  ndm  N dray  and. 
which,  translated  literally,  mean — 

^ The  first  flower  thine,  O Name  ! 

The  second  name  Narayan,' 

Observe  the  canonization  phulji ^ of  the  first  spring  flower  and  the 
personification  of  ‘ The  Name  ! ' Sir  Richard  Temple  was  not  prepared 
to  explain  the  origin  of  this  cult,  which,  however,  is  nothing  new.  It 
may  have  its  origin  ill  the  fact  that  Ham,  with  whom  Ndm  is  now 
specially  associated,  was  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  to  repeat  whose 
thousand  names  (Sahasra-ndma)  was  an  act  of  virtue  from  all  time. 
That  Vishnu  himself  was  long  ago  connected  with  ‘ The  Name ' is 
shown  by  his  Sanskrit  epithets  of  Nami  and  Nama-namika.^ 

The  custom  is  whenever  a birth  occurs'  in  a house  for  (lutris  and 
musicians,  such  as  Hijms,^  and  other  harpies  who  scent  a fee  on  these 
occasions,  to  collect  there  and  sing  congratulatory  songsc  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  these  people  scent  out  a birth,  so  much  so,  that  I have  thought 
of  employing  them  as  registration  agents.  About  the  commonest  and 
best  known  song,  which  is  also  rather  inappropriately  sung  at  weddings, 
is  that  here  given.  It  is  spirited  and  curious,  and  bears  a resemblance 
in  more  ways  than  one  to  our  Qwn  Christmas  hymns.  It  describes  the 
birth  of  Hama  Chandra,  the  great  hero  and  incarnation  of  god  (Vishnu), 
the  god,  in  fact,  of  many  parts  of  India,  and  god  -par  excellence  in  the 
Sikh  theology.  His  earthly  father  was  the  celebrated  king  Dasaratha^ 

^ Some  Hindu  Songs  and  Catches  from  the  Villages  in  Northern  India,  by  E.  C.  Tem- 
ple: S.  C.  B.y  VII,  pp.  421-2. 

Eunuchs  who  go  about  the  Punjab  and  United  Provinces  dressed  upas  women, 
generally  not  less  than  three  together,  with  a drum,  and  earn  a living  by  attending  wed- 
dings, births  &c.  Their  fee  is  usually  a rupee.  They  appear  to  be  dying  out ; at  lea.“t,  all ' 
I have  seen  are  old  people. 
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now  known  popularly  as  Jasrat  Rai,  and  his  mother  was  Kausalya  Tlie 
song  describes  the  birth  as  according  to  the  usual  modern  customs. 
The  child  Rarn  Chandra  is  born ; Jasrat  Rai  and  Kausalya  are  delighted  ; 
the  nurse  takes  and  washes  him ; the  barber  comes  (as  is  proper)  to 
plant  fresh  club  glass  for  luck,  while  his  wife  summons  the  neighbours. 
The  child^s  old  grand-aunt  brings  him  his  first  clothes,  as  is  also  proper 
and  right,  since  it  brings  luck  ; his  aunt  is  the  first  to  hold  him  in  her  arms, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  his  father  distributes  presents  to  tlie  poor,  while 
the  family  priest  comes  prowling  round  for  his  dues.  The  name  of  the 
aunt,  however,  is  Subhadra.  Now  Subliadra  was  never  the  aunt  of  Rama 
Chandra,  but  the  sister  of  Krishna,  the  great  god  of  so  many  of  the 
Hindus,  and  also  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Here,  then,  we  have 

another  instance  of  what  is  so  common  and  puzzling  in  modern  Hiiubi 

folklore,  the  mixture  of  classical  legends.  I have  previously  given  two 
songs  which  also  mix  up  the  stories  of  Rama  and  Krishna.  The  con- 
fusion may  have  arisen  thus  : both  are  ‘ God  ^ and  both  favourite 

subjects  of  song : and  besides  there  were  three  Riims,  all  supposed  to 

be  incarnations  of  God.  T.iey  lived  evidently  in  diff  ‘rent  ages,  and 

probably  in  the  following  order  : — Parasu  Riinia,  axe  Ram,  root-and- 
branch  Ram,  the  champion  of  the  priests  (Brahmans)  against  the 
’ warriors  (Kshatriyas)  ; Rama  Chandra,  gciitle  Riitii  ; and  Bala  Rama, 
strong  Rama,  brother  and  companion  of  Krishna.  Bala  Rama  and 
Rama  Chandra  have  probably  been  mixed  U[)  in  popular  songs,  and 

there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  this.  It  is  a simple  mess  compared  with 

some  the  bards  have  got  into. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  widely-spread  customs  in  North 

India  is  the  swinging  in  Sawan  (July  August),  when  the  rains  are 
usually  at  their  height,  in  honour  of  Krishna  and  Radha.  It  is  done 
for  luck  apparently,  much  as  our  Christmas  pies  are  eaten,  and  seems 
to  have  no  ulterior  object.  Everyone  who  wishes  to  be  lucky  during 
the  coming  year  must  swing  at  least  once  during  Sawan.  Like  most 
customs  of  this  sort,  it  is  conlined  almost  entirely  to  women  and 
children,  whose  swings  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the  branches  of  trees 
in  every  garden  and  along  the  roadside,  by  villages,  bazaars,  and 
dwellings.  Connected  with  this  is  the  Doll  fair  (Gnrion  I'd  niela) 
carried  on  during'  the  whole  of  Sawan,  and  with  the  same  object  of 
procuring  good  luck  in  the  future.  Customs  differ  in  various  parts  as 
to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  fair,  but  in  Kangni  every  man,  woman 
and  child  goes  at  least  once  to  tlie  riverside  during  the  month,  wearing 
a doll  at  the  breast.  The  visit  to  the  riverside  must  be  on  a Sunday, 
Tuesday  or  Thursday,  and  must  have  been  previously  fixed  on  by  a 
kind  of  private  promise  or  vow.  Arrived  at  the  river  the  doll  is  thrown 
in,  and  the  superstition  is,  that,  as  the  doll  Is  cooled  by  the  water,  so 
the  mind  will  be  cooled  teased)  bv  the  action  during  the  coining’  year, 
iliere  is  a song  sung  on  these  occasions  by  the  children  having  allusion 
to  the  advent  of  the  wagtails  as  a sign  of  the  time  for  the  Doll  Fair 
having  arrived.  It  is  also  sung  in  the  Sawan  swings  : — 

Fly,  fly  the  wagtails  soj 

Mother,  ‘’tis  the  rainy  month  J 
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MoiLicr,  ^iis  the  rainy  month, 
Yes,  my  darling*,  mother  O 
Ely,  fly  the  wagtails  so  ; 
Mother,  we  must  go  and  swing, 
Yes,  my  darling,  mother  O.^ 


ThC  patron  saints  op  the  trader  and  ARTIZAN  CASTE!?. 


The  system  of  saintly  patronage,  exeinpllll-3<l  in  M'*di;eval  Europe, 
was  in  force  in  tiindu  society  from  an  early  period.  Thus  Visvakarma 
is  the  patron  deity  of  the  workers  in  wood  and  indeed  of  all  craftsmen. 

But  the  system  found  a fuller  development  in  medi;eval  I^h'nii 
Thus  Adam  was  the  first  builder  and  sower  ; Seth  the  first  manufac- 
turer of  buttons  and  wool-carder  ; Enoch  the  first  tailor  and  clerk  ; 
Noah  the  first  carpenter  and  joiner  (in  the  later  tradition  ^ of  the 
Moslems  Joseph  was  venerated  as  a carj)enter  and  Jacob  as  a joiner)  ; 
Hud  the  first  merchant;  Saleh  the  first  camel-driver;  Ahraham  the 
first  milkman  and  later,  when  he  receiveil  from  God  the  command  to 
build  the  Ka'aba,  the  first  builder  ; Ismail  the  fir^t  hunter;  and  Isaac  the 
first  herdsman  ; Jacob  the  first  who  led  a life  of  contemplation  ; Josci)h 
(the  Egyptian)  the  first  watch-maker,  because  he  busied  himself  with 
this  invention  while  in  prison,  in  order  to  decide  the  time  of  the 
mornino*  and  evening  prayers;  Job,  as  the  patient  one,  was  the  patron 
of  all  unfortunates;  Jethro  of  the  blind  ; Moses  was  a shepherd,  as  well 
as  pastor  of  men ; and  his  brother  Aaron  a wazir,  i.e.  minister  and 
representative  ; Sil-kefel  was  the  first  baker ; Lot  the  first  clirono- 
<n’apher,  Esdras  the  first  donkey-herd  ; Daniel  the  first  interpreter ; 
David  the  inventor  of  coats  of  mail;  and  Solomon  gained  his  daily 
bread  by  basket-making;  Zachariah  was  the  first  hermit;  John 
a shaikh  ; Jeremiah  a surgeon  ; Samuel  a sand-diviner  ; Lokman  a 
learned  man  ; John  a fisherman;  Jesus  a traveller  ; and  Muhammad  a 


merchant.^  i ^ , 

Hence  the  patron  saint  of  the  Hindu  weavers  being  kabir  they 

call  themselves  Kabirbansi,  just  as  the  tailors  are  called  Namdevi  from 
Namdeo  and  are  offended  by  being  called  Julaha  or  Darzi.  So  too 
Hindu  barbers  sometimes  resent  being  called  Nai  and  call  thernselves 
Sainbhagti.^  Sain  Bhagat  was  a llaja^s  barber  and  deeply  religious. 
Once  sunk  in  meditation  he  forgot  to  wait  on  the  Baja  but  the  deity 
did  his  Work  for  him.  When  Sain  Bhagat  learnt  of  this  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  religion.^  In  the  Punjab  plains  the  Hindu 
weavers  are  also  called  Ramdasias  or  followers  of  Guru  Ram  Das, 
but  this  term  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  Chamars  who  live  by 

weaving.^ 


IS.  C.  R.,  VII,  pp.  426-7., 


* Von  Hammer  : Constaniinopolis  und  der  Bosphorus,  II,  pp.  395-6.  I am  indeb  ted 
for  this  reference  to  Dr.  J.  Horovitz. 

3 N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I.,  § 72. 

^15.,  §153. 

‘ Jb.,  § 643. 


Patron  Sainisi 
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The  spiritual  ancestor,  as  he  may  be  called,  is  held  in  such  respect 
that  a false  oath  is  never  taken  on  his  name.  Indeed  there  is  much 
reluctance  to  swear  by  it  at  all. 

The  Muhammadan  weavers  are  great  observers  o£  the  ^Id-ul-fitr 
which  is  described  as  the  festival  of  the  Julahas,  just  as  the  Td-uz-ziiha 
is  said  to  be  held  in  special  esteem  by  the  Qassabs,  the  Sliab-i  barat  by 
the  comb-makers  [kanfjMghar)  and  the  ^luharram  by  the  Savvids.^ 

Sadhua  hhagat  is  the  patron  saint  of  butchers.  He  was  once 
going  to  kill  a goat,  but  the  animal  threatened  vengeance  on  him  in 
the  next  life,  so  he  joined  the  sect  of  ^ Sadhs,’  whence  his  name. 
Another  story  is  that  he  was  a Muhammadan,  but  this  is  inconsistent 
with  his  name,  which  appears  in  many  folk-songs  2 

Some  other  patron  saints  are:  Oraes  Karim,  Fir  of  the  comb- 
makers;  Shah  Madar,  Fir  of  the  jugglers;  and  From  Tot,  of 
the  Udasis.  But  the  last-named  appears  unknown  to  tlie  Thl/isis  them- 
selves and  nothing  can  be  ascertained  regarding  him. 

‘ N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 643. 

lb.,  § 6. 
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\ 1 i)jet»ou, 
§ 23'7. 


Hinduism  jn  the  Himalayas. 

In  the  preceding  sections  .a  good  many  facts  relating  to  Hindiusir' 
in  the  hills  have  been  given  in  their  appropriate  places,  but  many  have 
been  omitted.  These  are  now  given  in  a 9])ecial  sub-section  in  which  the 
arrangement  will  be  much  the  same  as  that  In  Hinduism  itself.  Dis- 
tinctive as  Hinduism  in  the  Himalayas  is,  many  or  most  of  its  facts 
could  have  been  with  at  lea^t  equal  propriety  given  a jdace  in  (.rthodox 
Hinduism,  and  very  little  doubt  may  be  felt  that  a place  in  it  could  b(‘ 
found  for  every  cult  and  temple,  rite  and  obseivance,  yet  to  be  noted. 
But  while  Himalayan  Hinduism  does  not  really  differ  in  kind  from  the 
Hinduism  of  the  plains,  it  is  highly  distinctive  in  degree,  retaining  much 
that  is  older  than  Buddhism  and  more  still  that  is  older  than  latter-day 
Hinduism.  Nag- worship  for  example  must  have  existed  long  before 
Buddhism  arose  It  must  have  been  absorbed  by  that  creed  after  the 
first  fervour  of  the  early  Buddhists  had  cooled  down  and  left  them  more 
tolerant  of  popular  and  primitive  cults,  and  then  when  Buddhism  perished 
it  must  have  survived  in  almost  its  original  forms,  unaffected  by  the 
religion  which  the  State  had  adopted,  but  not  imposed  on  the  ptnple. 

Regarding  the  legend  of  Ihkkar  Nag,  given  at  p I of  supra,  i\Tr. 
.1,  D.  Anderson,  C.  S.,  writes:  — 

The  Nag  never  came  down  to  Suni  itself  but  stnyt  d up  round 
Tikkar,  where  the  three  States  of  Kumharsain,  iMadhan  and  Bhajji 
join  (?  is  tliere  always  a Nag  at  a tri junction) . The  Koti  people 
say  that  it  ought  to  be  a Oanesh,  l)ut  this  is,  T think,  a perversion. 
The  Bhajji  god  who  kept  the  Nag  out  from  the  Basantjmr-Suni  valley 
is  called  Danu  or  Sarsahan,  i.e.  the  god  with  the  strength  of  lOOO 
arms.  He  is  a god  of  the  lor^-^uvineB  : whenever  there  is  a consider- 
able volume  of  water  between  Arki  and  Siini  this  god  is  worshIj)ped. 
This  is  interesting,  as  Emerson  has  a certain  amount  of  information 
to  show  that  Nag  is  a river  god.  Here  however  the  Nag  is  definitely 
the  god  of  a high  place,  and  his  rival,  who  is  anthropomorphic  in  the 
strictest  sense,  holds  the  river  valleys  — which  incidentally  swarm 
with  Snakes,  He  has  however  one  point  in  common  with  the  Nag  : 
no  one  in  his  Udga  dares  sleep  on  a bed,  if  they  do  the  god  at 
once  tips  him  off.  He  is  also  a sanitary  god  : if  any  person  washes 
clothes  or  his  person  in  the  h-wlis  under  his  protection,  he  is  stricken 
with  leprosy 

In  Kulu  the  rainbow  is  called  Budhi  Nagan  the  ‘ old  she-snake  : 
Diack,  Kuluhi  Dialect,  page  54.  This  points  to  the  Nag  being  re- 
garded as  a rain  or  water-god,  as  he  usually  is  in  the  Simla 
Hills.  But  in  Chamba  the  N%  is  described  as  a whitish-coloured 
snake  that  frequents  house- walls  and  is  said  to  drink  milk : its 
presence  is  regarded  as  a good  omen  and  puja  and  incense  are  offered  to 
it,.  The  Solaris  another  snake,  uniform  in  thickness  and  believed  to 
have  a mouth  at  each  end,  whence  it  is  called  domnnka,  and  it  is 
believed  that  any  one  bitten  by  it  will  be  bitten  again  every  year.^ 

Hinduism  in  the  The  Hinduism  of  the  Himalayan  areas 

differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  plains.  It  would  seem  that  in  all 

^ Cliaiuba  Gazetteer^  p.  SP. 
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mountainous  countries_,  the  grandeur  of  their  natural  features  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  physical  forces  displayed  lead  the  inhabitants  to  defy 
the  natural  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  or  rather  to  assign  to 
each  its  presiding  genius,  and  to  attribute  to  those  demons  more  or 
less  malevolent  character.^  The  greater  gods,  indeed,  are  not  unrepre- 
sented in  the  Punjab  Himalayas.  There  are  the  usual  tJidkurclwdras 
sacred  to  Vishnu  in  some  one  of  his  forms,  and  sJiivdlas  dedicated  to 
Shiva ; but  though  Naths,  with  their  ears  bored  in  honour  of  the 
latter  god,  are  to  be  found  in  unusual  numbers,  these  deities  are  little 
regarded  by  the  people,  or  at  any  rate  by  those  of  the  villages.  The 
malignant  and  terrible  -Kali  Devi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  worshippeil 
throughout  the  Kangra  mountains  ; and  to  her,  as  well  as  to  the  lha 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  liuman  sacrifices  were  offered  up  to  the 
period  of  our  rule.  An  old  cedar  tree  was  cut  down  only  a few  years 
ago  to  which  a girl  used  formerly  to  be  offered  annually,  the  families  of 
the  village  taking  it  in  turn  to  supply  the  victim  ; and  when  the 
Viceroy  opened  the  Sirhind  Canal  in  November  ISS‘2,  the  }^)eople  of 
the  lower  hills  believed  that  200  of  the  ])risoners  who  had  been  employed  on 
the  works  were  released  on  condition  of  their  furnishing  a similar 
number  of  girls  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  inaugural  ceremony,  and  lit  fires 
and  beat  drums  and  sat  up  for  several  nights  in  order  to  keej)  off  any  who 
might  be  prowling  about  in  search  of  female  children  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  every-day  wor.-hip  of  the  villager  is  confined  to  the  llias 
or  genii  of  the  trees,  rocks,  and  caves  of  Lahul,  and  the  local  spirits 
or  demons  of  Kulu,  variously  known  as  ih’ofds  or  godlings,  Bevis 
who  are  apparently  the  corresponding  fonuilo  divinities,  llikhis  and 
Munis  or  local  saints,  Sidhs  or  genii  of  the  hill-tops  and  high  places, 
Jognis  or  wood  fairies.  Nags  or  snake  gods,  aiul  by  many  other  names, 
though  for  practical  purposes  little  distinction  is  a[>parently  drawn 
between  the  various  classes. ^ A favourite  situation  for  a shrine  is 

' I shall  not  attempt  to  distingnisli  the  various  grades  of  belief  which  obtain  in  the 
different  Himalayan  ranges  ; but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  deeper  you  penetrate 
into  the  mountains,  the  more  elementary  is  the  worship  and  the  more  malevolent  are  the 
deities. 

® “ There  is  one  curious  difference  between  the  gods  of  the  hills  and  those  of  the  plains 
and  that  is,  that  many  of  the  former  fire  purely  territorial,  each  little  state  or  group  of 
villages  having  its  own  deity,  and  the  boundaries  between  their  jurisdictions  being  very 
clearly  defined.  The  god  Sfpnr,  in  whose  honour  the  well-known  Sipi  fair  is  held  near  Simla, 
lost  his  nose  in  an  attempt  to  steal  a deodar  tree  from  the  territory  of  a neighbouring  rival ; 
for  the  latter  woke  up  and  started  in  pursuit,  on  which  Sipur  rot  only  f*^!!  dmvn  in  his 
alarm  and  broke  his  nose,  but  ho  dropped  the  tree,  which  is,  I am  told,  still  growing  upside 
down  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  story.  The  only  tcrrilorial  god  of  the  plains  that  I can 
remomher  is  llhumia,  the  god  of  the  village.  Perhaps  tlie  difTcrence  may  ho  due  to  the 
striking  manner  in  which  Nature  has  marked  olf  the  Himalayan  territory  into  small  valleys 
separated  by  grand  and  dillicult  mountain  ranges,”  8o  8ir  Uenzil  Iblictson  wrote.  Put 
the  feudalism  of  the  hills  is  not  wholly  territorial.  In  tl’.is  connection  Hr.  H.  H . Emer- 
son observes  : — “ 111  olden  days  the  personal  bond  was  so  strong  that  it  often  continued 
to  exist  for  generations  after  the  hereditary  ruler  had  ceased  to  exercise  sovereign  power 
over  the  lands  of  his  former  subjects.  For  example,  the  petty  principality  of  8airi  was 
conquered  by  Bashahr  many  years  ago  and  absorbed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  latter 
State,  The  peasantry,  however,  though  compelled  by  force  to  pay  regular  impests,  steadily 
denied  all  obligation  to  contribute  their  monthly  quota  to  the  corvee,  nor  was  it  imposed 
upon  them  until  two  or  throo  years  ago.  Also  they  still  call  the  representative  of  the 
Sairi  family  by  his  ancient  title,  contributing  towards  his  marriage  and  other  expenses 
as  though  he  was  in  fact  their  natural  ruler.  The  uaturo  of  the  link  biuding  together 
tho  Hoveroign  and  the  Ian rl-owning  classes  was  the  more  appreciated  by  the  latter  because 
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a forest;  a mountain  peak,  a lake,  a cavG;  or  a waterfall  ; but  almost 
every  village  has  its  own  temple^  and  the  priests  are  generally  drawn 
from  among  the  people  themselves.  Brahmans  and  other  similar  priestly 
classes  seldom  officiating.  Idols  are  almost  uiiknowm  or,  where  found, 
consist  of  a rude  unhewn  stone  ; but  almost  every  deity  has  a metal 
mask  which  is  at  stated  periods  tied  on  to  the  top  of  a pole  dressed  up  to 
represent  the  human  form,  placed  in  a sedan  chair,  and  taken  round 
to  make  visits  to  the  neighbouring  divinities  or  to  be  feasted  at  a 
private  house  in  fulfilment  of  a vow.  ' Each  temjfie  has  its  own  feasts 
also,  at  which  neighbouring  deities  will  attend,  and  on  all  such  occasions 
sheep  or  goats  are  sacrificed  and  eaten,  much  hill-beer  is  drunk,  and 
the  people  amuse  themselves  with  dances  in  which  the  man-borne 
deity  is  often  pleased  to  join.  There  are  also  other  domestic  powers, 
such  as  Kala  Bir,  Nar  Singh,  the  parts  or  fairies,  and  the  like 
who  have  no  shrines  or  visible  signs,  but  are  feared  and  jiropiiialed  in 
various  ways.  Thus  for  the  ceremonial  wor.shIp  of  Kala  Bir  and  N;ir 
Singh,  a black  and  white  ' oat  respectively  are  kept  in  the  hou-e. 
Sacrifice  of  animals  is  a universal  I’cligiou.s  rite,  and  is  made  at  weddings, 
funerals,  festivals,  harvest  time,  on  beginning  ploughing,  and  on  all 
sorts  of  occasions  for  purposes  of  purification,  propitiation,  or  tbanks* 
giving.  The  water-courses,  the  s[)r()uting’  seeds,  tlu*  ripiming  ears  are 
all  in  charge  of  separate  genii  who  must  be  duly  propitiated. 


Till  the  festival  of  the  ripening  giaiii  has  been  celebrateil,  no  one  is  allowed  to  cut 
grass  or  any  green  thing  with  a sickle  made  of  ir  n,  as  in  such  case  the  tield-god  would 
become  angry,  and  send  frost  to  destroy  or  in,iui’e  the  harvest.  If  tlicreforc  a L^hul.-i 
wants  grass  before  the  harvest  sacrifice,  he  must  cut  it  with  a sickle  made  of  the  horn  of 
an  ox  or  sheep,  or  tear  it  off  with  the  hand.  The  iron  sickle  is  used  as  soon  as  the 
harvest  has  been  declared  to  be  commenced  by  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice.  Infrac- 
tions of  this  rule  w^ere  formerly  severely  punished  ; at  present  a fine  of  one  or  two 
rupees  suffices.’^ 


All  misfortune  or  sickness  is  attributed  to  tbe  malice  of  some 
local  deity  or  saint,  and  tbe  priest  is  consulted  as  is  tbe  biunjat 

in  tbe  plains.  Indeed  tbe  bill  priests  serve  as  a sort  of  oracle,  and 
are  asked  for  advice  on  every  conceivable  subject ; when  ^^by  wbisking 
round,  by  flogging  tbeinselves  with  chains,  and  so  on,  they  get  into 
tbe  properly  exhausted  and  inspired  state,  and  gasp  out  brief  oracular 
answers'’"’.  Magic  and  witchcraft  and  tbe  existence  of  witches  and 

sorcerers  are  firmly  believed  in.  In  tbe  Hill  States,  if  epidemic  attack 

or  other  misfortune  befall  a village,  tbe  soothsayer,  there  called  chela  or 
^ disciple is  consulted,  and  be  fixes  under  inspiration  some 

woman  as  tbe  witch  in  fault.  If  the  woman  coufess,  sbe^  is  purified  by 
they  tliemselves  relied,  and  in  fact  still  rely,  on  a similar  relation  in  uealiiig  with  their 

ancestral  servants.”  , . i • > j:  c 

Mr.  H.  Fyson,  C.  S.,  rotes  a somewliat  similar  case  of  an  ecclesiastical  ]uri5a.ctiou 

having  no  relation  to  auy  political  one  i -i  at'  i 

‘‘The  Lagal  Hdga,  whicli  comprises  the  four  kothts  of  Tarapur,  Chaparsa  and  mangaru 
in  toaztri  Lag  Mahaiaja,  and  Dughi  Lag  in  wazi'ri  Lag-8ari.  has  a separate  system  of 
s.nd  devts.  At  its  head  is  Devi  Phungui  and  beluw  her  are  ihc  Naraius  of  the  the 

phdti  devis  and  v.ilage  gcdliugs.  Of  these  Deo  Gav.hari  alone  seems  to  be  not  y’holly  ot 
this  iidqa  as  he  has  a temple  also  at  Dhalpur  on  the  plain  iiear  SnPanpnr.  Devi  hhungni 
was  called  up  by  the  Bai  of  Rupi  the  other  day  and  reproached  with  not  haying  sent  ram 
She  wa?"  given  a date  fm*  it  to  fall  — and  it  came  ! The  Khaike  ceremony  is  comirou  am 
is  prohabiy  a lelic  of  human  Scacrific  as  the  man  chosen  ito  represent  the  vi(  tini<  is  P® A® 
with  stones,  shams  dead  and  is  carri  d round  the  village  before  he  cj  jcs  to  again.  u 
Lagal  does  not  seem  to  bwo  had  a secular  origin,  for  the  people^say  that  they  nevei  a 
ihdhvw  of  iheir  own,  but  were  always  under  the  K4jas  of  Kulu 
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tiie  clielay  the  sacrifice  of  a lie-goat  forming  the  principal  feature  in 
the  ceremony.  But  if  she  deny  the  accusation,  she  will  be  tried  by  one 
of  several  kinds  of  ordeal  very  similar  to  those  once  practised  in  Europe, 
those  by  water  and  by  hot  iron  being  among  them.  Tree  worship  still 
flourishes.  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson  wrote  : — • 

_ matters  o£  every  day  importance,  such  as  cattle-disease,  health,  good  crops  S:c 

in  short  in  vvorldly  affairs  generally,  the  people  of  Kulu  goto  the  old  deodar  trees  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  forest  where  there  is  often  no  temple  at  all,  and  present  a piece  of 
iron  to  propitiate  tlie  deity.  Such  trees  are  common  in  Kulu,  and  the  number  of  iron 
nails  driven  into  them  shows  that  this  form  of  worship  is  not  dying  out 

Both  men  and  women  of  all  classes  eat  meat,  with  the  exception 
of  widows  j spirits  and  fermented  liquids  are  commonly  drunk,  and 
Brahmans  will  oat  when  seated  alongside  of  the  lower  castes,  thouo-h 
not,  of  course,  at  their  hands.  The  local  saints  and  divinities  are, 
unlike  their  rivals  in  the  plains,  all  Hindu,  with  the  doubtful  exceptions 
of  Guga  Pir,  and  of  Jamlu,  a demon  of  IMalana  in  Kulu,  who  possessed 
great  virtue  before  our  rule,  his  village  being  a city  of  refuge  for 
criminals,  and  whose  hereditary  attendants  form  an  exceedingly  peculiar 
body  of  men  who  are  looked  upon  collectively  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
divinity,  are  apparently  of  a race  distinct  from  that  of  the  hill-men, 
intermarry  only  among  themselves,  speak  a dialect  which  is  unintelligible 
to  Hie  people  of  the  country,  and  use  their  reputation  for  uncannmess 
and  the  dread  of  their  god  as  the  means  of  wholesale  extortion  from 
their  superstitious  neiglihoiirs,’'^  Jamlu  is  said  to  be  a i\rusalman  be- 
cause animals  offered  to  him  have  their  throats  cut.  But  neither  he 
jwr  his  worship  bears  any  other  trace  of  Ishim,  and  his  attendants  are 
Hindus.  His  incarnation,  too,  is  known  as  7ih4  Dfo,  while  his  sister 
IS  called  Prini  Devi.^  The  other  deofds  indeed  refuse  to  visit  him, 
and  pretend  to  treat  him  as  an  outcast ; but  he  revenges  himself  by 
assuming  a superiority  to  them  all  which  in  old  days  sometimes  took  the 
practical  foriu  of  a successful  demand  for  a part  of  their  propertv. 
Hi  the  lower  hills  the  Muhammadan  saints  re-appear  as  Baba  Fata,  Baba 

Bhopat,  and  their  friends,  and  the  inajoritv  of  their  worshippers  are  amiin 
Hindus.  " ® 

111  biiket  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  known  as  the  Siiraj  Kund  was 
built  by  the  Raja  Garur  Chand  (or  Sain)  and  his  consort.  In  front  of 
it  IS  a tank  ov  h in  (I  which  gives  it  its  name  and  adds  to  its  beauty.  The 

brass,  is  flanked  by  two  horses,  a hdlisht  in  height,  thus  oivino* 
it  the  appearance  of  a chariot.^  ^ ^ 

Memorial  tablets  are  also  found  at  R.Hnpur  in  Bashahr.  Occasion- 
a ly  they  contain  figures  of  male  servants  who  died  with  their  chief 

XT-  ^ 1 ^ name  {Deva-darii)  means  "tho  divine  treoh  It  is  annlied  to  tlm 

The \ torlllosa^  in  Kulu,  .and  in  Liihul  to  the  Jnniperu.^  exeelsa 

^ Bieir  present  homes  by  one  of  the 

Emperors  as  a puui.dnnent  for  some  offence.  [ D.  I.  ] 


says 


Prini  people  deny  tins  relationship.  Sir  Alexander  Diiolc 
i'q  M f y tlie  god  of  Ltihul,  is  Jandu’s  brother  and  Hirma,  tbe  goddess  to  whom 

attributed  the  peopling  of  Kulu,  Ins  sister  : Kulnhl  Dialed  of  Hindi,  p.  30. 

})p.  26-7,  where  a full  account  of  its  administration  is  ivivnn 
ppareu  y it  was  not  the  erection  of  this  temple  uuder  the  Rauf’s  influence  which  UhI  to 
tho  Mcoiumamca  ion  of  the  ndchuhan  Bi-ahmnn.,  bat  the  Devi’e  warnings  ag,  „ I 
varohita  and  her  infliction  of  epilepsy  on  his  son.  ^ ^ 


Shiva  as  Mahdsu. 


a survival  of  the  primitive  idea  that  the  R4  ja  must  enjoy  the  same 
state  in  the  next  world  as  in  this.  Mr.  H.  W.  Emerson  has 
come  across  a curious  safi  superstition  in  Mandi.  He  noticed  that 
just  before  crossing  a stream  a villager  picked  up  a stone  and  when 
he  passed  a certain  spot  threw  it  on  a large  pile  of  similar  stones.  He 
was  told  that  a widow  had  been  burnt  there,  that  her  spirit  still 
haunted  the  place  and  that  every  passer-by  must  placate  it  with  an 
offering. 

Another  interesting ’case  of  memorial  stones  is  that  of  the  rude 
slabs  erected  before  a few  village  temples  in  Mandi  with  figures  of 
deceased  diviners  carved  on  them.  The  idea  here  is  that  their  spirits 
should  serve  the  god. 

The  Legend  oe  Mahasu  Deota. 

Mahasu,  doubtless  a corruption  of  Maha-Siva,  is  the  god  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  Mahdsu  hills.  In  the  legend  that  follows  he 
appears  in  quadruple  form  as  four  brothers,  just  as  R4na  Sur  ha'^  four 
sons.^ 

When  Krishna  disappeared  at  the  end  of  Dwapar  Yug,  the 
Pandavas  followed  him.  On  their  road  to  Badri-kashram  tliev  crossed 

♦ t/ 

the  Tons,  and  Raja  Yudhishthir,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
ordered  Viswakarma  to  build  a temple  there.  Here  the  Pandavas, 
with  Draupadi,  halted  9 days.  They  named  the  place  Hanoi,  and 
thence  journeyed  by  the  Gangotri  and  Jamnotri  ravines,  through  Kedar, 
to  Badri  Nath,  where  they  disappeared,  and  the  Kali  Yug  began. 

At  its  commencement  demons  wandered  over  the  Uttara  Khanda, 
devouring  the  people  and  plundering  towns  and  villages.  Tiie  greatest 
of  demons  was  Kirmar,  who  had  Beshi,  Sengi,  and  a host  of  minor 
demons  under  him  at  Maindarath,  on  the  Tons,  whence  they  ravaged 
towns  and  villages,  until  the  people  sought  refuge  in  cliffs,  caves  and 
ravines.  The  demons  devoured  every  one  who  came  in  their  way. 
Once  the  seven  sons  of  Huna  Brahman,  who  practised  penance  in  the 
Deoban  forest,  went  to  bathe  in  the  Tons  river  and  encountered  Kirmar, 
who  devoured  them  all. 

As  they  did  not  return  for  some  time,  their  mother  set  out  in  search 
for  them,  but  when  she  reached  the  river  without  getting  any  clue  to 
her  sons,  she  sat  down  on  its  bank  and  began  to  weep  bitterly.  Mean-' 
while  Kirmar,  passing  by,  was  struck  with  her  beauty  and  asked  why  ' 
she  wept.  Kirtaka  turned  to  him  and  said  her  seven  sons  had  gone  to 
bathe  in  the  river  and  had  not  returned  home.  Hearing  this,  Kirmar 
said:— I am  fascinated  by  thy  beauty.  If  thou  wilt  accede  to  my 
hearths  desire,  I will  extinguish  the  fire  of  my  heart  and  will  be  grateful 
to  thee  and  try  to  help  thee  in  this  difficulty.  I am  a brave  man, 
descended  from  Kawan.  I have  won  the  kingdom  of  these  hills 
through  the  strength  of  my  own  arm 

The  chaste  wife  was  terrified  at  these  words  and  they  increased  her 
grief.  In  her  distress  she  began  to  pray,  saying.  ^ O Lord,  the  giver 
of  all  boons,  everything  rests  with  thee  ^ 

1 Temple’s  Legends  of  the  Punjab^  II  I,  pp.  364  et  seqq. 
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Doii^  (couplet), 

Puttar  duTch  dukhid  bJim, 

Par^hal  ahald  dj. 

Patti  ho  sat  jdt  hai, 

RdkhOf  IshwaVy  Idj, 

I was  distressed  at  the  loss  of  my  sons. 

To-day  I am  a woman  in  another's  power. 

A chaste  woman  whose  chastity  Is  like  to  be  lost, 

O God,  keep  my  chastity  ! 

After  this  she  took  her  way  home,  and  by  the  power  of  God  the 
demon^s  sight  was  affected,  so  that  Kirtaka  became  invisible  to  him  as 
she  passed.  She  then  told  the  story  to  her  husband,  saying  with  clasp- 
ed hands  that  Durga  Devi  would  be  pleased  with  her  devotion  and 
destroy  the  demons,  for  she  alone  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  avert- 
ing such  evil.  The  demons  had  corrupted  religion,  outraged  chastity 
and  taken  men^s  lives. 

On  hearing  this,  her  husband  said  they  would  go  and  worship 
Hat-koti  Ishwari  Mat4.  So  Huna  went  to  the  goddess  with  his  wife. 
He  first  offered  her  flowers,  and  then  prayed  to  Hateshwarl  Durga  with 
the  eight  hands.  While  he  prayed  he  unsheathed  a dagger  and  was 
about  to  cut  off  his  own  head  with  it,  when  the  goddess  revealed  her 
spirit  to  him,  caught  his  hand,  and  said  : — I am  greatly  pleased  with 
thy  devotion.  Go  to  the  mountains  of  Kashmir,  pray  to  God,  and 
all  thy  desires  will  be  fulfilled.  Shiv-ji  wiil  be  pleased  and  will  fulfil 
thy  desires.  Go  there  cheerfully  and  there  will  be  iro  obstacle  in  thy 
way 

Obeying  the  order  of  the  goddess,  Huna  went  at  once,  and  in  a 
few  days  reached  his  destination.  After  his  departure,  he  gave  up 
eating  grain  and  lived  on  vegetables.  He  also  gave  up  clothes,  using  the 
bark  of  trees  for  his  dress.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  worship, 
sometimes  standing  on  one  toe.  When  Shiv-jr  was  pleased  with  him, 
the  spirit  of  the  four-armed  image  addressed  him,  saying,  ^ I am 
greatly  pleased  with  thee  : ask  me  any  boon  which  thou  desirest\ 

On  hearing  these  words  from  the  god  Siva,  Huna  clasped  his 
hands  and  said : — O Siva,  thou  hast  power  to  kill  the  demons.  Thou 
hast  power  to  repel  all  enemies  and  to  remove  all  difficulties.  I pray 
and  worship  the  Ganges,  the  saviour  of  the  creatures  of  the  three  worlds, 
which  looks  most  beautiful  as  it  rests  on  thy  head.  There  are  no  words 
to  describe  thy  glory.  The  beauty  of  thy  face,  which  is  so  brilliant 
with  the  serpents  hanging  round  thy  nech,  beggars  all  description.  I 
am  highly  indebted  to  the  goddess  of  Hat-koti,  at  whose  feet  I bow 
my  head,  and  by  whose  favour  I and  my  wife  are.  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
thee  in  Kali  Yug 

Uttar  Khdnd  mc«  rdkshas  base,  manukho^  kd  karte  dhdr, 

Kul  mulk  barbdd  kiyd,  dbddi  hogdi  ujdf. 
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Turn  hi  Rudar,  turn  hi  Bishnu  Nand  Gopdl, 

Buhh  hud  sur  sddhuon  ho.  mdro  rdhshas  tat-hdl. 

• ^ 

8dt  jputtar  mujh  dds  he  nahdn  gae  jah  parhhdt, 

Jab  ghdt  gaye  nadi  Tons  hejinho  Kirmar  hhdyo  eh  sdth. 

The  demons  who  dwelt  in  the  Northern  region  are  preying  upon 
the  people. 

They  have  laid  waste  the  country  and  the  people  have  /led. 

Thou  only  art  Ruddar  (Siva);  thou  alone  art  Bishnu  Nand  Gopal,  ^ 

The  sages  and  devotees  are  in  distress,  kill  the  demons  at  once. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  seven  sons  of  me,  thy  slave,  went  to  bathe, 

When  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Tons,  Kirmar  ate  them 
at  once  “’T 

The  god  Siva  was  pleased  at  these  words  and  said  : — O Rikhi,  the 
people  of  the  Kali  Yug  being  devoid  of  religion  Inve  lost  all  strength. 
I admire  thy  sincere  love  and  true  faith,  especially  as  thou  didst  not 
lose  heart  in  worshipping  me.  Hence  all  thy  desires  shall  be  fultilled,  and 
f have  granted  thee  the  boon  asked  for.  Be  not  anxious,  for  all  the 
devils  will  be  killed  in  a few  days^T 

Doha  [couplet). 

Bidd  hiyo  jab  Bipra  ho^  diye  ahshatj  phiil,  chudg. 

Sahti  Tup  pahle  pargat  gai  Mainddrath  he  bag, 

Ghar  jdo  Bipra  apne,  rahlio  mujh  par  teh. 

Sahti  Tup  he  ang  se,  ho-^gaye  deb  aneh, 

Targap  ang  se  debte,  rom  rom  se  bir. 

Istri  sahit  bidd  hiyo,  ‘ rahlio  man  men  dhir\ 

’•■When  (the  god)  bade  the  Brahman  farewell,  he  gave  him  rice, 
flowers  and  a lamp. 

A Sakti  (goddess)  first  appeared  in  the  garden  at  Maindarath. 

Go  home.  Brahman,  and  place  reliance  on  me. 

Countless  divinities  arose  from  the  body  of  the  Sakti. 

Gods  appeared  from  her  body,  and  heroes  from  her  every  hair. 

She  dismissed  him  with  his  wife,  saying  ^ keep  patience  in  thy 
heart  ^ 

When  the  god  gave  Huna  Rikhi  leave  to  go,  he  gave  him  rice,  a 
vessel  containing  flower  and  a lamp,  and  said,  O Rishi,  go  home  and 
keep  thy  confidence  in  me.  A Sakti  (goddess)  will  first  appear  in  the 

^ Explained  to  mean  ‘ the  son  of  Nand,  i.e.  Krishna 
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garden  at  Maindarath.  Numerous  demons  will  come  out  of  her  thimble^ 
and  every  hair  of  her  body  will  send  forth  a hero.  Do  rot  lose  courage 
but  go  home  with  thy  wife.  Keep  the  garland  of  flowers^  the  rice,  and 
the  lamp  which  I have  given  thee  concealed  beneath  the  jdpal  tree  which 
stands  in  the  garden  behind  thy  house,  and  perform  the  customary  daily 
worship  of  all  these.  Lij^ht  this  lamp  and  offer  me  flowers  and  incense 
on  the  amdwas  of  Bhadon  and  thereafter  worship  me  with  a sincere  heart. 
Also  perform  2,id(jaran^  on  that  date  for  one  day  and  night.  By  so  doing 
thou  wilt,  on  the  third  day,  observe  a Sakti  emerge  from  the  ground 
with  a fountain.  Flames  will  then  be  visible  all  around,  bd’orn  her 
forehead  and  other  limbs  will  spring  gods,  who  will  be  named  after  the 
member  from  which  they  were  born.  The  four  gods,  called  the  Nag 
Cbaulh  or  Mahasu,  will  appear  on  the  fourth  of  the  light  half  of 
Bhadon.  Those  who  appear  on  the  following  day,  ^ c.  the  5th,  will 
be  called  Kiyalu  and  Banar.  Moreover,  many  distinguished  above 
the  rest  by  their  courage  will  spring  from  the  Sakti^s  hair.  They 
will  kill  the  demons  and  give  great  happiness  to  the  people.  They  will 
lix  their  capital  at  Hanoi,  which  was  founded  by  the  Pandavas 

When  this  boon  was  granted  to  Huiia  Kikhi,  he  walked  routid  the 
god  and  paid  him  obeisance.  After  this  he  went  his  way  homewards 
and  the  god  disappeared. 

After  many  days  the  Rikhi  reached  home  with  his  wife,  and 
acting  on  the  gO(Ps  directions  carefully  place  1 the  lamp,  flow’'ers  and  rice 
on  the  prescribed  spot.  On  the  auidwafi  of  Bhadon  he  worshipped  and 
lighted  the  lamp.  On  the  third  day  a fountain  sprung  up,  wherein  the 
Sakti  appeared. 

Cho^npdi, 

Bhumi  se  upm  Mdtd  Deo  LdirL 
Thdn  Deo  Mdttd  ko  Kongo  re  Bdiri. 

‘^Mother  Deo  Lari  appeared  from  the  earth. 

The  temple  of  Deo  Mata  (was  named)  the  Btiri  of  Kongo 

Tu  111  yog,  yugti,  tu  hi  yog  mdi, 

De,  Mdtd,  hachan  de  painde  men  Idi. 

‘‘  Thou  only  art  devotion  and  the  law,  thou  art  the  mother  of  the  age 

O Mother,  give  us  thy  promise  to  load  us  on  the  (right)  path 

J\fdDiG  hale  Mdi  ro  agni  re  gethc, 

Bothd  rdji  Mahdsu  hoi  sura]  re  hheklie. 

On  the  Mother^s  head  burnt  a fire  of  faggots. 

Mahasu  was  born  with  lustre  like  the  rays  of  the  sun 

^rTdgnmn  (from  Sauskrit.  J dgatana)  mcane  keeping  nAvnkc  Ike  nkele  nlgkf  in  (fevv^Hon, 

® Uf  Mn.1ili.Mib  becansc  if  n an  clone  fo  kin  own  temple. 
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Chhdti  se  mdrte  Ghakkar  chdlj 
Janamd  Ohdlda^  Mdtd  re  Idl. 

Placing  her  hand  round  her  breast, 

The  Mother  brought  forth  her  son,  Ohalda 

Mdtd  Deo  Ldri  ne  hdth  kie  khaTe 
Bdshak  Fabdsi  dono  hdth  dd  jhaVe. 

Mother  Deo  Lari  raised  her  hands. 

Bashak^  and  Pabasi  both  sprang  from  hei  two  hands 
Ghauth  men  upne  Mahdisu  clidr. 

Panchmi  hui  titlii  di  Deo  Kiydhi  Bandr. 

"The  four  Mahasus  were  born  on  the  fourth.^ 

On  the  fifth  were  created  the  gods  Kiyalu  and  Baiuir 
Sher  Kdlid  Kiydld  hoe  Bothe  re  wazi'r, 

Romo  hoe  romo  de  nau  Idkh  hi'r. 

Shdr  Kalia  and  Kij^lu  became  the  ministers  of  Botlia.  * 

Nine  lakhs  of  heroes  sprang  from  every  hair^\ 

Hdth  joVe  Huna  gayd  paire  pe  jdi : 

* Sah  manukh  lie,  Malkd,  rdksJmsd  khdi  \ 

“ Huna  fell  at  her  feet  with  clasped  hands  : 

* All  mankind  has  been  devoured  by  the  denuns,  O Mistress  * * \ 

Hdth  hande  pair  shir  Idydjdnu  : 

^ Mainddrath  Tulo  dd  Kir7nar  ddno 
"With  clasped  hands  and  feet  he  placed  his  head  on  her  knees  : 

‘ Kirmar,  the  demon  (dwells)  in  the  Maindarath  Lake  ^ 

Kaththi  hoi  saind  Mainddrath  ke  bdg. 

Ghdr  hhdi  Mahdsu  kardi  re  dg. 

"The  armies  were  arrayed  in  the  garden  of  Maindarath. 

The  four  Mahasii  brothers  were  like  the  fire^^^. 

^ Bashak  is  also  called  Chalda,  i.e.  the  ' goer  the  serpeut. 

® Of  the  light  half  of  Bhadon. 

® That  is  to  say,  two  of  the  four  Mahasii  were  created  oa  the  5th  of  the  light,  halt  ot 
Bhadon. 


* Mahasu. 

® Of  a cow-dnng  cake. 
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Hune  jaise  rikhie  ati  binttldi: 

Isi  he  hdran  char  Mahdsu  di, 

Huna,  the  Rishi,  made  a great  prayer : 

' The  four  Mahasus  for  this  purpose  have  come  ^ 

SahM  jahi  dehie  ne  hinti  Idi : 

>Eyd  dewe  dgyd  Deo  Ldri  Mdi^  1 
All  the  gods  made  a prayer  (saying)  : 

' What  are  the  orders  of  the  goddess  Deo  Lari  Mai  * ? 

Jab  di  dgyd  Sri  Devi  Mdi : 

* Kirmar  Jieshi  rdhshaa  ho  turn  do  ghdi\ 

Then  Sri  Devi  Mai  gave  orders  : 

^ You  must  kill  the  demons  Kirmar  and  K^slu  ^ 

Cham.hola. 

Tldjd  Rihli-choliyd  Jdyo  iero  nduK 
Ttdjan  ho  rdj  ndio  fero  ndw. 

*‘Thy  name  is  king  of  Ilikh-choliya. 

Thy  name  is  king  of  kings 

Kunguj  hastdrif  Rdjdj  gugld  ho  dhdpj 
Ohdr  Bhdi  Mahdsu  Nardin  ho  rup. 

Ttdjan  ho  rdj  vdw  tero  ndw. 

With  saffron,  musk,  and  fragrant  resin  and  incense.  Raja, 

The  four  Mahasu  brothers  are  Narain  incarnate.^ 

Thy  name  is  king  of  kings 

Hath  shanhhj  chahhar,  gal  sdmp  he  hdr^ 

Ohdr  hhdi  Mahdsu  Buddar  avatdr ; 

Bhehh-dhdri  rdjan  ho  rdj^  ndw  tero  ndw. 

With  conch  and  quoit  in  their  hands,  and  serpents  round  their  necks. 
The  four  brothers  Mahiisu  are  Buddar  incarnate. 

In  spite  of  all  disguise,  thy  name  is  king  of  kings 
Hdth  shanhhy  chahhar  gajjd,  tirshul, 

Ndch  Idyo  pari  ro,  harhhd  hoe  phul^ 

BhehhMhdri  rdjid  idyo  tero  ndw. 

Bdjan  ho  rdj,  ndio  tero  ndw, 

' i.e.,  Siva. 
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Couch,  quoit,  mace  and  trident  in  hand, 

Dance  of  fairies  and  rain  of  flowers, 

In  spite  of  all  disguise  kingly  is  thy  name, 

Thy  name  is  king  of  kings 

Uliyd  ko  ndii  lldjd  Bhimld  ko  jdyo, 

Kashmire  chliori  lidjd  Mainddrath  dyo. 
lidjan  ko  raj,  ndiw  tero  ndw. 

UlijcVs  grandson  and  Raja  Bhimla‘’s  son  has  been  boi-n, 

The  Raja  left  Kashmir  and  came  to  Maindaratli, 

Thy  name  is  king  of  kings 

Doha  {coujoiet). 

Tlidiro  nni  koi  nahi'n  jdne,  Uld  'param  apdr. 

Bluiijat  hit  kdrne  him  ka{  hidh  sete  ho  avtdr. 

“ None  knoweth  thy  inilnity,  thy  glory  is  infinite, 

Thou  dost  take  many  shapes  in  order  to  do  good 

Bint'l  sun  rikhi  kl,  parsan  hue  atyant. 

dUikam  diye  saindpation  ko  ‘ mdro  asur  turant  \ 

Hearing  the  prayer,  great  was  the  joy  of  the  saints. 

They  gave  the  order  to  the  leaders  to  slay  the  demons  forthwith 

Ayyd  pdi,  Malidsu  ki  muvgar  hyo  hath, 

Mahan  rath  par  Ghdlda  haithe  nau  Idkh  saind  sdth. 

'^Receiving  the  orders,  the  Mahasus  took  bludgeons  in  their  hands. 

Chalda  sat  in  his  great  war  chariot  at  the  head  of  nine  lakhs  of 
men 


Firtham  yudh  hud  Mainddrath  men,  saind  mdri  apdr, 

Aise  Shib  Shankar  hhae  jo  santan  prdn  adhdr. 

Battle  was  first  joined  at  Maindarath  and  armies  were  slain. 

It  Was  Shiv  Shankar  who  thus  came  to  save  his  ddsciples 

When  the  whole  army  of  the  rdkhskasas  had  been  killed,  Kirmar 
beat  a retreat  and  came  to  Majhog,  the  abode  of  Singi,  the  demon. 
There  they  collected  their  scattered  forces,  intending  to  give  battle 
afresh. 

Doha  [couplet). 

Jab  Majhog  men  dev  at  pahunche  dm, 

Singi  mdro  jab  dait,  ht'id  yudh  ghamsdn. 

When  the  .deotds  reached  Majhog, 

They  killed  Singi,  the  demon,  and  a desperate  battle  was  fought  ^b 
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On  hearing  of  the  slaying  of  Singi  Rakhshasby  Sher  Kuli,  and  that 
most  of  his  men  were  slain^  Kirmar  fled  to  Kinari  Kbandai^  a village 
on  the  river  bank,  but  was  pursued  by  the  <icot(U.  When  he  ’was  about 
to  hide  in  a rayine  of  Mount  Khanda,  he  was  overtaken  by  Chalda 
Mahasu^  who  rode  on  a throne  of  flowers  borne  by  two  soldiers. 

Doha  {couplet  tn  Pahdri), 

Khanddi  jane  hhe  pdwd  tJid  thdo, 

Bir  bhdne'^  the  Rdjie  klidnde  re  Ido 

He  took  refuge  under  a rock  in  the  village  of  Khandai, 

Intending  to  smite  with  his  sword  liis  opponent 

When  Sri  Chalda-  killed  the  demon,  a large  force  of  other  gods 
reached  him. 

Doha  {couplet  in  Pahdri). 

Sdtli  larau  deote  hliarie^  khdnde, 

Ghdl  hnioe^  rdksJias  Idi  Idi  hdnde. 

All  the  gods  attacked  with  their  swords 
And  cat  the  demons  to  pieces 

After  killing  the  demon  Kirmar,  all  the  gods  threw  flnwers  over 
Sri  Chalda  and  paid  homage  to  him. 

Dob  ft  {couplet). 

Adi  Kali  Yug  mdi  Kirmar  kiyd  rdj, 

Sant  mahdtmd  ko  dukhdiyo  dait  samdj- 

Kirmar  ruled  the  world  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  Yug. 

Tiie  demon  brotherhood  caused  great  trouble  to  the  saints  and  the 
men  of  God 

Sab  devan  ke  deh  liai  Malidsic  kartdr, 

Kirmar  ddi  mdrke^  dur  kiyo  malii-blidr. 

“ liie  lord  Alahasii  is  the  god  of  all  gods, 

Killing  the  great  Kirmar,  he  has ! lightened  the  burden  of  the 
WorhPk 

Yah  charitr  Mahddcvkd  chit  de  sane  jo  koi, 

Sadd  rahe  sukh  sampadd  anr  mukti  phal  hoi. 

He  who  listens  to  this  story  of  Mahadev  w’ith  a sincere  heart, 

Will  always  remain  happy  and  attain  the  fruit  of  salvation  ”, 

' Prom  hhdn-nti,  to  break,  in  Paliari. 

2 Lit,,  ‘ raising  iiigli  ^ 

^ I.  e„  Maliasii. 

^ Qhdi  hwwe,  ‘ arc  killing 
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After  killing  Kirmar,  all  the  gods  encamped  in  a field  near 
Khandai  and  the  place  came  to  be  called  Dev-ka-khatal.  It  still 
forms  the  of  Dev  Banar.  The  place  in  Khandai,  where  Kirmar 
met  his  death,  still  retains  the  marks  of  his  sword  on  a rock.  Travellers 
and  passers-by  worship  this  stone  by  offering  flowers,  and  also  express 
gratitude  to  Mahasu. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  Huna  Rikhi  came  to  Mahasu  with  clasp- 
ed hands  and  expressed  joy  at  Kirmar^s  death  He  further  begged 
that  the  demon,  Keshi,  who  had  made  Hanoi  his  abode  and  was  destroy- 
ing its  people  should  be  killed,  adding  that  the  place  was  a delightful 
one,  as  it  had  a fine  temple,  that  the  rippling  waves  of  the  river  by 
which  it  lay  added  beauty  to  its  sceneiy,  that  it  was  a place  of  sanctity 
and  would  be  better  under  his  rule  than  under  the  damoDs,  and  that 
it  was  therefore  right  that  the  demon  should  be  killed. 

Hearing  this  the  god  marched  his  army  in  that  direction,  and  on 
the  march  they  passed  Salna  Patti,  a village  in  Rawingarh,  near  which 
lived  another  demon  in  a tank,  receiving  its  water  from  the  Pabar. 
When  the  flower-throne  of  Mahasu  reached  this  spot  he  saw  a demon 
dancing  in  the  tank  and  making  a noise.  Sri  Natari  Ji  said  to 
Mahasu  : — ^ This  is  a fearsome  sight  \ When  Mahasu  heard 
Uma  Shankwri^s  words  he  knew  by  the  might  of  his  knowledge  that  this 
was  the  demon  spoken  of  by  the  rikM.  He  stopped  his  throne  and 
destroyed  the  demon  on  the  spot  by  muttering  some  charms,  which  had 
such  power  that  even  to  this  day  the  river  does  not  make  any  sound  as 
it  flows.  Hence  the  place  is  called  Nashudi. 

Doha. 

Bdjd  jari-bharthd  deote  re  hdjd, 

Bo^ha  Bdjd  Mahdsu  Hanola  klie  hirdjd* 

Jari-hharth,  the  music  of  the  gode,  was  played. 

When  Botha,  Raja  and  Mahasu  left  for  Hanoi 
Mahdrdj  Mahdsu  Ghdlda  Pabdsi, 

Hanoi  dekhiro  hahute  mano  de  hdse, 

. Maharaj  Mahasu,  Chalda  and  Pabasi, 

The  gods  laughed  greatly  in  their  hearts  on  seeing  HauoPk 
Ghhotd  chhote  hahute  deo, 

Sri  Botha  Mahdsu  deote  rd  deo. 

There  are  many  minor  gods. 

But  Sri  Botha  Mahasu  is  the  god  of  gods.'"’ 

When  Sri  Mahasu  reached  Hanoi  with  his  army,  he  asked  Huna 
Rikhi  if  it  was  the  resort  of  Keshi  the  demon.  The  latter  humbly 
replied  that  it  was,  but  he  added  that  the  demon  sometimes  haunted  the 
Masmor  mountains,  and  had  perhaps  gone  in  that  da^ection  and  that 
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preparations  for  his  destruction  should  be  made  at  once.  Upon  this  all 
the  gods  held  a council  and  sent  Sri  Childa  with  Sher  Kalia,  Kold  and 
others  to  the  mountains  of  Masmor  to  kill  the  other  warrior-gods.  They 
set  out  in  search  of  the  demon.  This  song  of  praise  was  sang  : — 

Ter  I Hanoi  e,  Bdjedf  phtUo'f^  hlbdv^'t 
Ghdr  hhdi  Mdliasu  Mdtd  Deo  Ldri, 

Rdjan  ho  rdjy  ndw  tero  ndiv. 

Bhesh’dhdri  Rdjd-ji 

Rdnif  Rdjd  ndwe,  parjd  ndwe.^ 

Raja  thou  hast  a garden  of  flowers  in  thy  Hanoi, 

The  abode  of  the  four  Mahasus  and  their  mother. 

Thy  name  is  king  of  kings. 

In  spite  of  all  disguise  thou  art  Lord, 

The  queen,  the  king  and  his  subjects  bow  down  to  thee 

Totgi, 

KhanddiS  ddhd  ndmi  chor, 

Le  chxlo  pdlgi  meri  ubhi  Masmor. 

Rdjan  ho  rdj,  ndw  tero  ndw, 

Kashmiri  Rdjd  dewd  hethiP  Bhimld  hi  or. 

Thieves  and  robbers  of  Khandai, 

Bear  ye  my  palanquin  up  to  Masmor. 

Thy  name  is  king  of  kings. 

Whither  is  the  king  of  Kashmir  gone  ? He  is  gone  towards  Bhimla 
Kailds  Kashmir  chhSvo  rdjasthdn  Mainddrath  dyd, 

Rdjan  ho  rdj^  ndiv  tero  ndw. 

“ Thou  hast  left  Kailas  and  Kashmir  and  came  to  Mainddrath. 

Thy  name  is  king  of  kings 

When  Sri  Chalda^s  throne  reached  the  hill  with  his  bandsmen  play- 
ing music,  the  demon  Keshi  witnessed  his  arrival,  and  thought  him  to 
be  the  same  wlio  had  killed  his  lord  Kirmar,  and  had  come  there  for 
the  same  purpose.  So  he  made  ready  for  battle  and  said,  ^ It  is  not 
right  to  fly\  Thinking  thus,  he  took  a huge  mace  and  spear  to  attack 
the  god.  When  about  to  shatter  the  god  in  pieces  with  his  mace,  tbs 
god's  glory  was  manifested  and  the  demon^s  hand  hung  motionless  Sri 
Chalda  ordered  Sher  Kaliya  to  kill  the  demon  at  once.  This  order  was 
instantly  obeyed.  The  people  of  the  place  were  exceodiug’ly  glad  at  this 
good  news,  and  there  was  much  throwing  oL*  flowers  over  Mahasu. 
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Khushi  hmvG  ddami  pahdro  re  sdre  : 

‘ Kdre  teh  hliaimipani  Iciito  re  mere.'* 

All  the  hill  people  rejoiced  : 

‘ Accept  as  thy  revenue  the  offerliu^s  made  out  of  our  (share  of  the; 
produce  ^ '’h 

‘ Kdr  deo  Jchatwipani  pdre  Ilanole  ldie\ 

Sadd  hdrwh  de  harsJie  deo  Bhardnsi  Imldie 

We  will  work  and  send  tribute  in  our  turn  to  Hanoi, 

And  will  bring  the  god  for  worship  to  Bharansi  every  twelve  years’^. 

‘ Sadd  Ivalien,  Malidtstiwdi,  midah  tilidrd, 

Sdl  deo  samato  rd  hdfo  rd  Ixdrd  ’ . 

O Mahasu,  we  say  this  laud  Is  thine  for  ever. 

And  we  will  give  thee  each  year  e/ery  kind  oF  grain  in  due  season’k 
^ BhiU^  har,  rdhsluts,  paret,  cUlial, 

Kdr  deo  hhaumpani  sadd  rahai  parjd  tiimUdrl. 

Acliliiddar  do  aur  karo  rahhslid  liamdrV . 

Protect  us  from  the  evil-spirits,  spirits,  demons,  ogres  and  goblins. 

And  we  will  give  thee  tribute  and  ever  remain  thy  subjects. 

Give  as  prosperity  and  grant  us  protection^h 

After  killing  the  demon,  Sri  Chalda  Alahasu  seated  himself  on  his 
throne  and  came  with  his  farces  to  Hanoi  in  great  state.  He  brought 
with  him  all  the  offerings  in  gold  and  silver,  as  Avell  as  a go\d'  kaddd . 
taken  from  the  demons. 

On  reaching  the  place  he  recounted  the  death  of  Keshi  to  Botha 
Mahasu,  saying  : — All  the  demons  have  been  killed  by  thy  favour, 
and  all  the  troubles  removed.  Accept  these  offerings  which  I have 
brought  and  send  them  to  thy  treasury^k 

Hearing  this,  Botha  Mahasu  said  : O Sri  Chalda,  go  ivith  all 

these  heroes  to  the  places  which  I name  and  divide  the  country  among 
them,  so  that  they  may  rule  there,  and  guard  the  people  against  all 
calamities.  The  people  of  these  lands  will  worship  thee  as  thy  subjects 
and  be  dependent  on  thee.  Every  person  will  offer  thee  silver,  gold, 
brass  or  copper  on  the  attainment  of  his  desires.  Wherever  thou  mayest 
go,  the  inhabitants  will  worship  thee,  perforniing  a jd;/rd  on  the  Nag- 
chauth  and  Nag-panchami  days,  which  fall  each  year  in  Bhadon  They 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  these  annuil  fairs '’k  And  he  added: 

Thou  shalt  be  worshipped  like  myself,  and  be  highly  esteemed 
throughout  my  kingdom,  but  thou  wilt  have  to  pay  the  /mlikdtid  dues 
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for  each  place  to  the  other  gods.  When  a grand  jcigrd  is  performed, 
thou  wilt  be  invited  to  present  offerings  to  me 

Bdje  tdl  mar  dang  sJianhli  hdje  glidcnte 

HabM  Sri  Mahdsu  ji  ne  debtor  H rdj  dino  bdnte. 

“ The  cymbal,  the  mardang  and  the  conch  were  sounded  and  bells 
were  rung 

When  Sri  Mahasu  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  minor  gods 
Iddj  sabd  deoton  ho  is  tar  ah  bdntd, 

Rdjdhdm  Fabdse  dend  Deban  rd  fjanda. 

He  divided  his  State  to  the  gods  thus, 

Giving  the  territory  of  }.Iount  Deban  to  Pabasi^h 

Bdsliuh  ho  Bdwar  dinn 'porn  BHo  boll  Sdfjie^ 

Babdsi  Bel  dino  punwdso  jo  Bel  Vdslie. 

To  Bashuk  he  gave  the  whole  of  the  Bawar  te  'ritory  with  the  part 
of  Bilo  on  tliis  side  of  Sathi. 

To  Pabasi  lie  also  gave  the  country  of  Sliathi  which  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  Patwal 

Kddu  Kotld  hu  dino  Ivy  dine  Bandy. 

Bathe  Chdlgd  Mahdsicro  rdj  howd  sarab  palidr. 

To  Kialu  and  Ban?r  lie  gave  Kalii  and  Kotla  also. 

And  Botha  and  Chalda  Mahasu  became  rulers  of  tlie  whole  of  the 
hill  tract ’h 

Bothd  Ohdlga  Mahdsii  sab  deban  re  deo. 

PujanS  rd  Mahdsu  re  jdnade  nd  asau. 

Botha  and  Chalda  Mahasii  are  the  gods  of  all  the  gods. 

The  people  do  not  know  how  to  worship  Mahasu  •’h 

Sab  riclid  deni  Jlund  Rihhi  hhe  Vedo  ri  bafdi 
* Isi  bidhi  hdr  mere  debte  ri  pu Jan  hardi 
The  hymns  of  the  Pedas^  wore  dictated  to  Hiina  Bikhi  : 

‘ Perforin  my  worship  according  to  them  ^ 

Sab  guwe  debte  apne  sathdno  hhe  jdi. 

Vedo  ri  ricli  d deni  pif  jane  Idi, 

1 Tins  is  the  moaning  as  explained  by  the  descendant  of  Kavemi,  lit.  the  translati  n 
appears  to  bo  — to  Pabasi  ho  gave  Bel  oa  the  day  of  tho  full  moon,  and  so  it  is  (now) 
called  Bel  Pashe 

* That  is,  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  this  god. 
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All  the  gods  went  to  their  own  capitals. 

The  Vedic  hymns  should  be  used  in  worship 

Sri  Mahdsu  Jce  sdth  sab  debte  gae  di. 

Is  Khand  Uttar  men  dete  mdntd  kardi. 

**  All  the  gods  who  had  come  with  Mahasd, 

Are  worshipped  in  this  Northern  Region^\ 

Notdre  Pokho  cJihord  jo  mardshwar  Mahddeo. 

Hanoi  men  Botha  Mahdsu  jo  sab  deban  ke  deo. 

^^Notare*  and  Pokhu  remain,  Mahadev  the  god  of  the  burning 
places. 

Botha  Mahasu  is  the  god  of  gods  in  HanoF\ 

Churl  men  Ohureshwar  luahi  Mahdsu  hai  deo. 

J)esh  chhore  deshore  Bum  ddi  Bhindrd,  deo. 


That  same  Mahasu  as  Cliurishwar  is  the  god  of  the  Cliiir  Peak 

pura,  Bliindra  and  others  are  in  charge  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ])lain 
country 

Hardin^  Ruddar,  Dhaulu^  Ghordu  dehte  gayc  B(ishah7'0  ri  ndli, 
Hdt-koti  men  Mdtd  Hdieslmari  aur  pahdr  pahdr  men  Kdli, 


‘^The  gods  Narain,  Ruddar,  Dhaulu  and  Ghordu  were  sent  towards 
the  valley  of  Bashahr. 

Mother  Hdt4-hwari  was  in  Hat-koti  and  on  every  hill  was  Kal^'^ 


Sabhun  ki  puj an  Bhdi  hui  ^jai  jai  ’ kdr, 
Kirm.ar  ddi  mdr  ke  dnand  bhayo  sansdr. 


All  worship  the  Brothers  and  give  them  (the  cry  of)  ' victory/ 
The  world  became  very  happy  at  the  death  of  Kirmar  and  the  other 
demons 


Bdsh  huivd  muluky  Sri  Chaldea^  iumhdrd, 

Hanolo  khe  bhejnd  kuto  rd  kdrd. 

Sri  Chdlda,  all  this  country  is  thine. 

Thy  servants  give  thee  tribute  in  Hanoi 

Thus  was  a separate  tract  assigned  to  each,  and  they  were  sent 
each  to  his  own  territory.  Hilna  Rikhi  was  loaded  with  blessings  in 
money.  After  this,  Mahasu  disappeared  and  an  image  of  him  with  four 
arms  appeared  of  its  own  accord.  It  is  worshipped  to  this  day 

Sab  gaye  debte  apne  apne  asthdn, 

Jab  Bothd  hde  Shri  Mahdsd-ji  antar-dhydn. 

" All  the  gods  went  to  their  own  places. 

And  then  Botha  Sri  Mahasu  disappeared^'. 


^ In  Ga;hw4l. 
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Kiydlu  Bandr  dindi  urdo^ 

Kui  ri  seri  dd  jpdhvd  tJido. 

Kiyalu  and  Banar  flew  away, 
x\nd  took  possession  of  the  fields  of  [Cm 

The  following  story  is  connected  with  these  two  places  : — The  capi- 
tal of  the  two  gods  is  Pujarli,  a village  at  the  foot  of  the  Burga  Hill, 
beyond  the  Pabar  stream. 

When  all  the  gods  had  gone  to  their  own  places,  all  the  land  was 
regarded  as  the  kingdom  of  Mahasu,  and  his  capital  was  Hanoi.  It  is 
now  believed  that  if  any  irregularity  occurs  in  this  territory,  the  gods  in 
charge  of  it  and  the  people  are  called  upon  to  explain  the  reason.  The 
people  of  this  country  believe  Mahasu  to  have  such  power  that  if  a 
person  who  has  lost  anything  worships  the  god  with  sincere  heart,  he 
will  undoubtedly  achieve  his  desire. 

Doha  (couplet), 

Ltld  islet  harnan  saJeke  hot  kaun  ? 

Adi  dehan  ke  dev  haiy  MaluUu  kahdnoe  jaun* 

Who  can  praise  him  ? 

He  is  the  chief  god  of  all  gods,  and  is  called  Mahdsu 

Jo  jan  din-ho-kar  unho  dhyduce. 

Woh  ant  samay  man-hdnchhit  phal  pdwe. 

He  who  remembers  him  with  humble  mind, 

Shall  at  last  have  all  his  desires  fulfil  led 

Aise  hliae  yih  Ruddar  avatdr, 

Jin  tdrd  sakal  sansdr. 

So  (great)  is  the  incarnation  of  Ruddar,^ 

T^hat  all  the  world  is  delivered  from  transmigration 

Woht  8hib  Shankar  avatdr^ 

Jinki  mdyd  ne  hdndlid  sansdr. 

He  is  Shiv  Shankar  incarnate, 

And  the  whole  world  is  enthralled  by  his  illusion^*. 

Aisdhai^  woh  Shib  Shankar  dnanddy 

Jin  ke  simran  se  kdte  har  phandd.  » 

Such  is  Shiv  Shankar  ever  pleased, 

Who  remembers  him  passes  safely  through  the  whole  maze^’.^ 

Jis  ne  is  men  shankd  uthde, 

Woh  narak  Id  mdn  hai  Shambhu  ne  pat. 

He  who  has  doubts  as  to  these  things. 

Is  doomed  to  hell  by  Shambhu 

* Kiu  is  a place  in  Rawaiiigad',  near  the  Furga  Mouutauis. 

Shiva. 

Or  wo  may  read  Har  pAawtfa  and  irniislaio  ; ‘ Fy  lomembranoo  of  him  (mauklud) 
may  he  delivered  from  the  maze  of  ITar  (Shiv)’. 
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Woh  Shih  Shanhar  antarjdmiy 
Jin  ho  dhydwat  sur  nar  gydni. 

He  is  Shiv  Shankar,  the  heart- searcher, 

On  whom  meditate  the  heroes  and  the  sages^’. 

YiJh  Shamhhu  Jagat  suhli  ddi, 

Jin  hd  fdr  hou  nahi^^  pdt- 

He  is  Shamhhu  and  gives  blessings  to  the  world, 

And  no  one  can  fathom  his  doings^ \ 

Bhdva^  Sharva,  Rudra,  Pashu-pati,  Girislia,  Afaheslia^  mahdn^ 

Jin  he  gundnu  vdd  ko  gdwi  Veda  Purdn. 

**HeisBhava,  Sharva,  Rudra,  Pashu-pati,  Clirishn,  Malio^ha,  the 
great  one, 

Whose  virtue  is  sung  in  the  Vedas  and  Purdns^\ 

Aise  hhae  ivoh  Mahdsu  suhli-ddyif 
Jal  thal  men  jo  rahe  samdyi. 

Mahdsu  comforts  every  man, 

And  his  glory  pervades  both  sea  and  laiuP\ 

Kou  harnan  nd  sahe  unhi  prahliutdi ; 

BraTimdf  Vishnu,  Sdradd  ant  nah{n  pdi. 

We  lack  words  to  tell  his  greatness  ; 

Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  even  Sarada  could  not  know  his  reality’^ 

Tin  loh  he  ndth  hai^^  ant  nahi^^  lachhu  pdi  : 

Brahma,  Vishnu,  Sdradd,  hdr  gaye  man  mehi. 

He  is  the  king  of  the  three  worlds  and  is  infinite  : 

Even  the  gods  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Sarada  could  not  stand  before 
him^\ 

Hdth  jorhd  Brahmd,  Vishnu,  hhari  Sdradd  mdi : . 

* Tin  loh  men  jdte  hhde  pdr  hine  nahin  pdi 

Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Mother  Sarada  stood  with  clasped  hands 
before  him  : 

* We  have  been  round  the  three  worlds,  but  could  find  no  end  (to 
his  glory) ^ 

Hdr  mdn  har  thahat  hhae  pdr  nahi^^  jah  pdi, 

Hdth  jofhar  t.hddd  hhae  ndth~pad  sis  ndi^ 

When  they  could  find  no  end  to  his  glory, 

They  came  before  liim( with  clasped  hands  and  bowed  heads^^o 
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Sis  nawdi  he  ndth  pad  he  him  bahut  puhdr  : 

‘ Turn  deban  he  deb  ho  Uld  param  apdr.^ 

‘‘Tli0y  bowel  tbeir  beads  to  tbe  god  and  pi’aised  biin  aloud  : 

‘ Thou  art  tbe  god  of  all  gods  and  wondrous  is  tby  glory' 

‘ Hai  Ghandra-chuva  madandksh'shul  pdni  har  jaisd : 

Tin  lok  he  hartd  hartd  deban  deb  Maheshd.* 

“ Tby  light  is  like  that  of  tbe  moon  and  thou  art  full  of  water  like 
tbe  ocean  : 

Thou  art  Mabasu,  tbe  creator  and  destroyer  of  tbe  three  worlds 
Jahdn  tahdn  bhae  Mahdsn  antar-dhydn^ 

Tab  se  unhi  astuti  harat  llanola  Sthdn. 

From  tbe  time  that  Mabasu  disappeared, 

He  began  to  be  praised  in  tbe  Hanoi  temple^ b 

Woh  sthdn  hai  Uttar  Khan4  mdlU  : 

Nadi  hindrd  Tons  he  mandir  band  tdhhi, 

“ His  place  is  in  tbe  Northern  Region  : 

11  is  temple  is  built  on  the  bank  of  tbe  river  Toiis'^b 

When  all  tbe  gods  wont  to  tbeir  own  })laces,  tbe  other  gods  agreed 
to  pay  tribute  to  Hanoi  according  to  tbe  directions  of  Maliasu.  They 
also  agreed  to  pay  mdlJidnd  dues  on  tbe  birthday  of  Mabindata  to  the 
inhabitants. 


In  Kulu  Mabasu  is  known  as  Kasbu-babana  and  when  disputants 
take  an  oath  they  drink  water  in  bis  name.  Tbe  party  telling  an  un- 
truth suffers  from  tbe  draught  thus  drunk. 

Shiv  worship  is  very  common  in  Maiuli,  both  in  tbe  town  and  in 
tbe  ildq^a  — much  more  so  than  in  Basbahr  where  Kali  worship  is 
far  more  important.  Tbe  veneration  of  Shiva  however  is  not  universal. 
In  several  ildcias  adjacent  to  Kulu  the  s\ivrdtri  receives  very  casual 
notice  whereas  Devi  worship  is  general  there.  Mr.  H.  W.  Emerson 
does  not  think  it  safe  to  say  that  tbe  cults  of  Shiva  are  imported  or 
that  they  are  merely  the  cults  of  tbe  educated  classes.  In  tbe  bills,  as  a 
rule,  tbe  low  aboriginal  castes  are  tbe  greatest  worshippers  of  Shiva, 
but  tbe  Kanets  also  — • tbougb  tbe  custom  varies  considerably  — are 
very  zealous  observers  of  tbe  shivrdtri.  There  is  also  a close  associa- 
tion  between  Shaivism  and  Nag  worship  — tbe  N%s  are  bis  (or  KalFs) 
favourite  servants.  Lingams  are  common  and  in  more  or  less  orthodox 
temples  are  found  with  the  yoni.  Near  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  har  am  sardi 
there  is  a very  horrible  image  of  Durga  with  a realistic  ling  im  in  front 
round  which  a cobra  is  coiled  with  tbe  canopy  over  tbe  top  of  the 
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lingam.  The  shivrdtri  is  the  great  official  festival  of  Mandi,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Dasehra  of  Kulu.  The  gods  an^  all  ])rought  in  and 
do  obeisance  first  to  Madhu  Rai,  the  real  ruler  of  the  State,  and  then 
to  the  Raja  his  vice-regent.  Tlie  latter  always  goes  behind  Madhu 
Rai  in  the  procession. 

In  Mandi  the  cults  of  Shiva  are  chiefly  affected  by  Jlrahmans,  Raj- 
puts, Khatiis  and  Bohras  which  may  point  to  their  imported  origin,  or 
merely  indicate  that  they  are  die  cults  of  the  educated  classes  as  opposed 
to  the  cultivator  masses.  In  Mandi  town  a temple  is  dedicated  to  Shiva 
Ardhnareshwara  or  Shiva  as  half  himself  and  half  his  consort  Gaura  or 
Parbati,  the  first  creator  of  all  things,  older  than  sex  itself.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bias  is  a temple  to  the  Pancha-baktra  or  ‘ five-faced  ^ Shiva 
and  on  the  right  bank  one  to  Triloknath,  ^ lord  of  the  three  worlds', 
with  three  faces.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  these  temples  are 
complementary  to  each  other  like  those  of  J)era  Din  Panah  in  Muzaffar- 
garh.  Another  and  a very  old  temple  to  Sliiva  is  that  of  Bhat  Nath  in 
Mandi  town,  regarding  whose  idol  a legend  of  the  usual  type  is  told.  A 
cow  was  seen  to  yield  her  milk  to  a stone,  and  beneath  it  Raja  Ajbar 
Sain  (c.  1500  A.  D.)  discovered  the  idol  and  founded  the  temple  in  con- 
sequence of  a dream.  ^ Balakntith,  son  of  Shiva,  has  a tem])le  on  the 
bank  of  the  Beas.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Balak  llupi. 
Bhairo^  is  a disciple  of  Shiva^  and  a Siddh,  and  Ganpati  or  Ganesh  is  his 
most  dutiful  son,  as  elsewhere.  In  Suket  Raja  Madan  Sain  founded  a 
temple  to  Astan  (?  Sthamba)  Nath,  apparently  a form  of  Shiva. 

Although  out  of  49  fanes  in  Mandi  town  no  less  than  24  are  dcdi* 
cated  to  Shiva,  the  Gosains,  his  votaries,  have  declined  in  importance.^ 

In  Kulu  the  tradition  is  that  the  deotas  represent  the  and 

other  great  men  who  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Mahiibharat. 
After  that  war  the  deotas  and  risMs  of  that  epoch  came  and  settled  in 
the  Kulu  valley  and  the  autochthones  built  temples  and  raised  memorials 
to  them.  The  reason  advanced  for  this  tradition  is  that  all  the  temples 
and  deotdi  bear  the  names  of  those  rishis  and  heroes.  But  the  temples 
at  Mamkaran  (Ramchandar^s),  Sultanpur  (to  Raghunath),  Maharaja 
and  Jagat  Sukh  are  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Maharaja  Jagat  Singh 
while  the  Sikh  temple  at  Haripur  was  erected  by  Raja  Hari  Singh. 

In  Mandi  Tomasha  risJiii^  still  worshipped  by  Brahmans  at  Rawml- 
sar  lake,  as  well  as  by  Buddhists  under  the  name  of  Padmasambhar.^ 

' Women  visit  this  temple  every  Monday  and  sing  hymns  Nvitli  lamps  in  their  hands. 
For  a beautiful  illustration  of  a temple  to  Bhdt  NatLa  in  Madras  sea  Arch.  Survey  Rep.) 
1913-14.,  Pt.  I— PI.  VIII. 

^ In  the  Hills  Ganesh  is  known  as  Biuayak  or  Sidbi-Binayak  and  in  Kangra  his 
picture,  calledya^-y  w/*,  is  carved  in  stone  or  wood  and  set  up  in  the  house-door  when  ready  : 
J.  A.  S B.,  1911,  pp.  13^,  235,  175,  Havell’s  explanation  of  Gauesh's  elephant  bead 
is  worth  citing.  He  describes  him  as  the  god  of  w'orldly  wisdom  and  as  the  ‘ protector 
of  households  representing  the  wisdom  which  brings  to  mankind  a great  store  of  this 
world’s  goods ; the  sagacity  of  an  elephant  which  kem^s  the  mind  tied  to  oarth,  not  the 
epirituad  power  of  Shiva,  which  can  take  wings  and  lift  the  soul  to  heaven  : wherefor 
he  is  the  patron  deity  of  scribes  and  publisbers.  But  bow  much  of  this  explanation  is 
due  to  Mr.  Havell’s  own  ingenuity  and  how  much  to  orthodox  or  currant  belief  ? The  Ideals 
of  Indian  Art,  pp.  5L,  82. 

3 Mandi  Gazetteer,  pp.  38-39. 

4 Prancke’s  Antiquities  of  Indian  Tibet,  p.  123. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  tem|  les  in  Kulu  dedicated  i<s  variuu'^ 
ns  his  \ — 


Name  of  rishi. 

Site  of  temple. 

Date  of  fair. 

Kartak  Swarni  t»» 

Dcra  at  Sheonsar  ...  ! 

5th  of  Baisakh. 

DOi  * • • 

Dera  or  peri 

6th  of  the  light  half  of  Baisakh,  Ist 
of  Chet,  commencement  of  the  new 
year  in  Chet,  and  Ist  of  Bhadou. 

Bo,  *«t 

pera  at  Shaushar  ... 

5tli  of  lunar  part  of  Baisakh,  20th 
Bhidoii  and  20th  Magh. 

Kapal  Muni 

! 

Pera  at  Kalath 

• 

On  the  Ram  Naumi,  the  IGth  of  Chet 
andtheyanam  the  2l3t  of 

Bh4don. 

Do. 

Rera>t  Bashona  ... 

25th  Baisakh  and  a yag  every  year  ou 
1st  and  2ud  Sdwau. 

Basliist  Uikhi 

Bashist  pera 

1st  of  Baisakh  and  l'.:th  of  Katak. 

Gautam  liishi^ 

Pera  Gautam  Rishi 

• • • 

12th  of  Phagau  and  Ist  Baisakh. 

Gall  tarn  Rikhi  or  Ghu' 
inal  Rikhi, ^ 

Pera  ill  K.  Kot  Khaudi... 

1st  Phagau. 

Gamal  Rikhi®  ... 

Poni  Pera  ... 

IJcddshi  of  the  light  half  of  Pha- 
gan. 

Parasar  Rishi  ji* 

K tmandn  IJaiu 

In  Miigli,  Chet,  Baisakh  and  Sawan 

Chimau  Rikhi  or  Ghir- 
inal.® 

pera  .»« 

1 7th  Phagau,  11th  Baisakh,  and  5th 
Jeth. 

Do. 

Chimau  Rikhi  ... 

1st  of  Phagau. 

Sandal  Rikhi 

Dera  Kahim  iu  K.  Manali 

8th  of  Phagau,  2nd  of  Baisakh,  and  the 
janam  ashlami,  the  26ih  of  Sawan, 

Mdrkanda” 

Mukrah  temple  ... 

1st  Phagau,  1st  Baisakh,  and  20th 
Sawan. 

1 The  temple  of  Boas  Rikhi  is  oimoctcd  with  tills,  the  Purdns  say  that  the  place 
where  ho  practised  pouauce  was  the  source  of  the  river  Bias.  Auy  oue  visitinij  Bca< 
Kimd  is  fed  here.  The/>MyV/rz5  are  Gaurs,  Kauets  a id  Bairagis, 

* At  another  temple  the  chariot  of  the  god  is  kept.  It  is  decorated  with  fine  clothes, 
as  well  as  ornaments  of  silver  a id  gold,  and  the  images  of  gods  arc  arranged  in  it-.  The 
chariot  is  also  worshipped  at  the  fair. 

3 A temple  called  Guran  Dtira  is  couuectod  with  this.  When  the  cha-iot  is  elsewhere 
the  god  is  kept  in  the  temple. 

^ This  rishi  also  has  a temple  in  Sanor  in  Mandi  {Oaseiteev,  p.  40). 

5 Two  other  temples  are  connected  with  this. 

° M4rkanda  fair  is  held  annually  on  the  1st  Baisakh  in  K4ngra.  Markanda  was  an 
ascetic,  but  his  name  is  now  applied  to  any  water  which  il  nvs  eastward.  On  the  S uikrant 
of  each  month  people  bathe  in  this  water  and  give  alms.  In  Kulu  proper  M^rkanda’s 
image  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  bridges  and  as  guaidian  of  bridges  he  would  appear  to 
have  been  knowai  as  Manglesliar  — unless  that  was  the  name  of  liis  spouse.  The  god 
Mangloshar  Deo  is  alluded  to  in  the  triplet  : 

Martgli  Ram,  Mangleshar  Deo 
DJittans  phi'tii,  Satimi  seo, 

Marhanda  Mahrdl  neo. 

When  Mangli  was  queen  Mangloshar’s  drum  was  burst;  tlio  bridge  of  Saiiud  carried 
the  god  Markanda  to  Makral  ”. 

And  the  legend  goes  that  when  q leoii  Mangli  ruled  at  Ji'a,  at  the  juuctioii  of  tha 
Beas  and  Parbati  rivers,  tne  latter  u>od  to  be  spmiicd  by  a bridge  at  Saund,  just  above 
the  conlluonco.  Wlicn  the  drum  used  iu  the  worship  of  Mangloshar  burst  the  bridge 
fell,  but  the  idol  of  Mdvkaiula,  Nvhich  was  ou  the  bridge  when  it  fell,  was  carried  ou  the 
timbers  of  the  fallen  structure  dovvu  the  river  to  Makral  where  Markau^a’s  templj 
now  stands  ; Diack,  Kuluhi  Dialect,  p,  39. 
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The  rishis  in  Sardj. 

In  Sanij  tliere  are  several  minor  cults  of  interest.  Besides  that 
of  Jamlu  who  is  identifiable  with  Jamdagg'an  rishi,  Markanda  and 
Shringa^  rishis  are  the  objects  of  worship.  The  farmer  has  three 
temples.  That  at  Manglaur,  which  derives  its  name  from  one  name  of 
the  temple,  is  also  called  Kanderi.  Fiom  1st  to  5th  Phagan  a fair  is 
held  here  every  third  year,  and  on  the  shivrdtri  in  Chet  a bramhhoj 
(free  distribution  of  food)  is  celebrated  and  girls  are  feasted.  On  1st 
Baisakh  a jag  is  held  at  which  the  god  is  taken  to  the  nearest  river  to 
bathe.  Small  fairs  are  also  held  during  the  first  week  of  Baisakh. 
During  Bhadon  the  god  is  invited  by  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
for  many  nights  an  illumination  is  made  before  him.  Throughout  Poh 
and  M%h  the  god  is  shut  up  in  the  temple  which  is  re-opened  in  Phagan. 
Once  upon  a time,  the  story  goes,  a Rana  in  Manglaur  asked  a Brahman 
to  recite  the  Chandt  to  him  and  while  he  was  doing  so  a sddhd  appeared. 
It  was  declared  that  Markanda  rishi  had  thus  manifested  himself, 
and  many  people  became  his  followers.  His  fame  soon  reached  jhc 
ears  of  Raja  Mangal  Sain  of  Mandi  who  gave  land  in  miidfi  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  shrine.  After  the  Rajahs  death  a thdJcurdwdra  was 
built  at  Manglaur  in  his  memory,  but  the  exact  date  of  its  foundation 
IS  not  known.  It  contains  a stone  pindi^  2 feet  high,  as  well  as  a 
stone  image.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a hard  dr  by  caste  a Gaur 
Brahman.  A Sarsut  pvjdri  is  employed  for  worship.  The  gur  is  also  a 
Brahman.  These  persons  are  not  celibate  and  their  offices  are  hereditary . 
A of  sweetmeat,  ghi,  rice  etc.  is  offered  daily  and  a sacred  lamp  is 
lit  every  evening.  No  other  shrine  is  connected  wdth  this  one. 

The  story  about  M4rkanda^s  other  temples  is  that  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  manifesting  himself  through  his  gu)\  who  goes  into  a trance  on  2nd 
phagan  every  year.  While  in  this  state  he  declares  that  there  are 
. seven  Shivas  in  Triloknath  in  Lahul,  who  begot  seven  devotees 
named  Markanda : that  one  of  them  stayed  at  his  birthplace,  while 
the  other  six  came  to  Rothi  Kot.  One  of  them  settled  in  Maklahr, 
while  the  rest  set  out  for  Kanglaur.  There  one  of  them  carved  out  a 
principality  and  the  other  four  made  their  way  to  Balagad,  Fatehpur, 
Mandi  and  Nur.  Nur  was  governed  by  a thdhur  whom  the  devotee 
killed  and  took  possession  of  his  territory.  After  this  Markanda  dis- 
appeared below  the  earth,  whereupon  pin4i  oi  stone  appeared.  Two 
temples  were  built  at  this  place.  The  date  of  their  foundation  is  not 
known.  One  of  them  contains  a stone  pinii  .3  feet  high,  and  the  other 
a chariot  of  the  god.  Their  administration  is  carried  on  jointly  by  a 
and  the  villagers.  l^\iQpujdnh  Bhardawaj  Brahman.  He  is 
not  celibate  and  the  succession  is  governed  by  natural  relationship. 
Special  reverence  is  piid  only  to  the  gur.  No  special  rites  are  performed 
by  the  pujiri.  The  usage  of  bfiog  is  not  known.  No  sacred  lamp  is  lit, 
nor  is  fire  maintained.  Connected  with  this  are  the  shrines  in  Nur 
and  Nolu.  The  annual  fair  is  held  on  19th  and  20th  Baisakh,  A j ig  is 
celebrated  after  every  12  years,  at  which  a few  he-goats  are  sacrificed. 
It  generally  falls  in  Maghar  or  Katak. 

Markanda  and  Devi  Bala  Durga  have  a temple  at  Markanda  where 
a fair  is  held  on  5th  Phagan,  and  at  the  HoH  it  lasts  from  the  end  of 

^ Popularly  called  Singa  risM, 
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The  rishis  in  Sard], 

Chefc  to  the  lOth  of  Baisakh.  Other  fairs  are  also  held  on  l*2th  and 
15th  Baisakh.  During  the  naurdtra  festivals  also  virgins  are  fed  and 
worship  performed.  The  story  is  that  once  a sddhu  came  from  Trllok- 
nath  and  declared  that  the  places  should  he  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Devi  and  Markanda.  Accordingly  they  were  installed  here. 
The  temple  was  founded  in  the  Dwapar  Tug.  It  contains  a stone  pi yjdi. 
Its  affairs  are  managed  hy  a hdrddr.  For  worship  a Brahman  is  em- 
ployed. The  hdrddr  is  a Gaur  Brahman  and  the  pujdiri  a Sarsut.  All 
the  questions  put  to  the  god  are  answered  through  a gnr. 

Deota  Shiinga  Rikhi  in  Chaihni  has  two  temples  ; one  In  Sikaru 
and  the  other  in  Bijepur.  The  fair  at  the  former  is  held  annually  on 
the  last  day  of  Baisakh,  and  at  the  latter  on  any  auspicious  date  in  Phiigan. 
Besides  these,  a fair  is  held  at  Ban  jar  on  2nd  J eth.  The  story  is  that  Slier- 
tangan,  a Kanet  of  Rihlu,  was  once  ploughing  his  Id  on  the  Tirthan 
Khad  when  he  heard  a voice  saying  : ‘ I will  come’.  This  was  repe.at- 
ed  on  three  successive  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  Baisakh  a 
pin4i  in  the  image  of  a man  emerged  from  the  Khad  and  approached  the 
man.  It  directed  him  to  carry  it  to  the  place  wdiere  during  the  Dwapar 
Yug  it  had  performed  asceticism.  On  the  way  it  stopped  at  twm  places, 
Bijepur  and  Sikaru,  where  the  temples  were  afterwards  built.  Here  a 
during  the  night,  learnt  in  a vision  that  the  god’s  name  was  Snran- 
ga  Rikhi.  The  temples  were  founded  in  the  Dwapar  Yug.  It  contains  a 
black  stone  pindi,  feet  long.  Its  administration  is  carried  on  hv  a 
Kanet  hdrddr.  A Brahman  pujdri  Is  employed  to  perform  all  the  rites. 
His  caste  is  Sarsut  and  got  Dharmian.  A hhog  of  rice,  ddl^  milk,  gin  or 
sugar  is  offered  twice  a day,  and  a sacred  lamp  Is  lit  every  evening. 
Low  castes  are  not  allowed  to  offer  any  edible  thing  as  hliogy  but  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  their  offerings  of  other  things.  Connected  with  tin's 
are  the  shrines  in  Chaihni  and  Bagi. 

In  Saraj  Jamlu  and  Devi  Jalpa  have  a temple  at  Galnn  Deora,  wdiere 
a fair  is  held  every  year  from  21st  to  28th  Phagan,  and  another  from 
21st  to  26th  Sawan.  The  nanrdtras  in  Chet  and  Asanj  aie  also  observed 
as  fairs.  Virgins  are  worshipped  and  ^ path  is  recited.  The  story  goes 
that  a sddhu  was  found  in  Galun  sitting  absorbed  in  meditation.  A 
tlidhur  asked  him  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came.  He  replied  that 
people  called  him  Jamdaggan  Rishi  and  added  that  he  desired  a temple  to 
be  built  in  his  name.  The  thdhur  built  a temple,  but  it  did  not  satisfy 
tbe  sddhu  who,  taking  an  image  of  tbe  devi  from  his  hair,  said  that  a 
temple  should  be  built  for  her  residence  also.  This  demand  was  not 
acceded  to  ; so  eventually  both  were  installed  In  the  same  temple.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  Dwapar  Yug,  and  contains  stone  pindis  of 
the  god  and  goddess.  A silvei  club  and  a silver  horse  are  also  kept  in  it. 
Its  administration  Is  carried  on  by  a hdrdd>'ihy  caste  a Kanet.  A Brah- 
man pujdri  is  employed  for  service  in  the  temple,  while  th3  y7^ris  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  god.  These  three  Incumbents  are  not  celibate  and  the  succes- 
sion follows  natural  relationship.  The  puj’drids  position  is  good,  but 
special  reverence  is  paid  to  the  gnr  who  answers  all  questions  put  to  the 
god.  A l)hog  of  sweetmeat,  milk,  rice  etc.  is  offered  daily,  and  the  sacred 
lamp  lighted  every  evening.  Connected  with  this  is  the  shrine  in 
Si  neb. 
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The  prineipal  fair  in  Saraj  tahsil  is  tliat  of  Sing*  or  more  correctly 
Shringd  Rikhi.  It  takes  place  at  Banjar,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
tahsil  on  the  second  of  Jeth  and  lasts  from  10  p.  m.  to  4<  a.  m.  IMen 
and  women  dance  in  crowds,  a dance  which  is  called  ncUi.  All  offerings 
helow  two  annas,  including  sweetmeats,  grain  and  fruit,  go  to  the 
pujdn'Sj  those  of  that  amount  and  above  it  are  credited  in  the  god'^s 
treasury.  Some  2000  or  3000  people  attend  the  fair.  Sweetmeats, 
fruit  and  clothes  are  given  to  relatives,  especially  to  women.  Men  and 
women  swing  on  han4olds,  sing  the  songs  called  jlianihoth  and  make 
other  forms  of  merriment.  A considerable  amount  of  trade  also  takes 

The  cult  op  Jaivilu  (Jamdaggan). 

The  cult  of  Jamdaggan  Rishi  is  widespread  in  the  Kangra  hills, 
the  temple  at  Baijnath  being  dedicated  to  him.  In  Kulu  he  is  especial- 
ly worshipped  at  Malana,  the  remote  valley  whose  people  are  called 
Radeo. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  templesnn  Kulu  proper : — 


Name  of  god. 


Deota  Jamlu 


Site  of  temple. 


Kharou  Mandir 
Maldna, 


in 


Kofchi 


Date  of  fair. 


10th  of  Maghar,  full  moon  day  of  Ma- 
ghar,  one  day  in  the  dark  half  of  Poh, 
one  Thursday  in  Magh,  one  day  in 
the  light  half  of  Magh,  one  in  the 
light  half  of  Phagan,  8 days  in 
Phagau,  2 in  Chet,  10  in  the  light 
half  of  Chet,  1st  and  2ud  of  Raisakh, 
one  in  the  light  half  of  Baisakh,  Ist 
of  Jeth,  1st  of  Har,  3 days  in  the 
light  half  of  Sawan,  31st  of  Savvan  to 
5th  of  Bhadon,  Sheori  Shankrant  for 
2 days,  5 in  the  light  half  of*  Asauj, 
and  1st  of  Katak. 


f>euta  Jamlu 


...  I 


Dera  Jamlu 
Saman. 


Sainau  in 


Dera  Jamdaggan  Bishi  in 
Sati. 


Hera  Daifri  in  Dalfri 


Hera  Shangchar  in  Sliang- 
char. 


Ilcdam  of  Phagau  sadi  lasting  4 days, 
1st  of  Chet,  Ist  of  Bhadon,  lasting  4 
days,  and  full  moon  of  Maghar  for  2 
days; 

One  lasting  4 days  from  the  ikddshi 
of  the  light  half  of  the  month,  an- 
other on  1st  of  Chet,  a third  lasting 
4 days  in  BhSdon,  and  a fourth  2 days 
on  the  full  moon  day  of  Maghar. 

4 days  in  the  light  half  of  Phagan,  2 
from  1st  Chet  and  Baisakh,  4 days 
from  Ist  Bhadon,  in  Sawan,  and  2 
days  on  the  full  moon  day  of  Maghar. 

7 days  on  the  xkddtTii  of  the  light 
half  of  Phagau,  2 days  beginning 
on  1st  of  Chet,  1st  of  Baisakh,  .and 
1st  of  Bhadon,  lasting  4 days. 


Temples  to  Jamlu. 
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Name  of  god. 


Site  of  temple. 

Date  of  fair. 

Dera  Shegli  .Jamlu  in 
Shaigli. 

4 days  on  the  iTcddshi  r f the  light  half 
of  Phagan,  2 days  on  the  1st  of  Chet 
and  BaMkh,  4 days  on  Ist  Bhddon, 
and  in  Sawan. 

Phdgli  from  7th  to  10th  Phagan, 
Khauni  Phdgli  on  Ist  of  Chet,  and* 
Saw'an  jd^ra  on  Ist  Bhadon. 

j 1 

1 Dera  Sakho  Sah  in  Parain 

Baisakh  and  Phagan 

Dera  Jamdaggan  Rishi  ... 

1st  of  Bhadon,  full  moon  day  of 
:Maghar,  9th  of  the  light  half  of 
Phagan,  and  1st  of  Chet. 

Deota  Jainlu 


D1  lavi  N irol  in  Jagat  Sukh 


Phagan  and  Chet,  a Sawan  jdira  in 
Sawan  and  Bhadon,  and  a fair  on  the 
full  moon  day  of  Maghar. 


Dera  in  mauza  Shiah 


Ist  Ba’sakh  and  24th  Sawan. 


Dera  in  Jamdaggan  Bikhi 
Ursu  village. 

Paslii  Dera  or  Khalangcha 
Dyra  in  Pashi. 


7th  Baisakh. 


7th  Pli4gan  and  1st  to  7th  Baisakh 
also  Rakhri  Tunian. 


[ Jamdaggan  Rishi’s  temple 
1 in  Neri. 


On  the  ijcddshi  and  dwddshi  of 
Pliagau,  1st  of  Chet  and  Bhadon,  and 
on  the  full  moon  day  of  Maghar. 


I 


Dera  in  village  Sisa 


12th  Bh;5don,  3rd  Phagan,  and  1st  and 
3rd  Baisakh. 


Deota  Jamlu  Bada- 
garan 


Deota  Jamlu  Baharka 


Deota  Jamlu  Gaiian 
Wala. 

Deota  Jamlu  Karian 
Wdla, 


Deota  Jamlu  Kasheri 


Dera  Deota  Jamlu 


Naroli  re  Deri 

Gajjan  Dera 
Dera  Ka'jan 

Dera  Jamlu  Kasheri 


8 d;)ys  from  the  iJcddshi  of  the  light 
half  of  Phagan,  1st  of  Chet  for  2 
days,  Ist  of  Baisakh  for  2 days,  1st 
of  Bhadon  for  5 days,  in  Sawan,  and 
on  the  full  moon  day  of  Maghar  for 
2 days. 

5 days  in  the  light  half  of  Phagan,  2 
in  the  light  part  of  Chet,  3 days  on 
the  1st  of  Bhadon,  and  uchliab  hir 
pi'ija  for  one  day. 

1st  of  Chet. 

PJidgli  ill  Magh  on  the  ikddshi  of 
the  lunar  month  for  2 days,  phdgli 
on  the  full  moon  day  of  Chet,  Sawan, 
jdtra  from  Is"  to  4tli  of  Bhadon,  and 
in  Maghar  on  the  full  moon  day. 

On  the  ikddsM  of  the  light  half  of 
Phagan  for  3 days,  Ist  of  Baisakh 
for  2 days,  Ist  of  Ch  t for  2 days,  1st 
of  Bhadon  for  4 days,  and  I Sv  of  Asauj 
for  2 days. 


£E£ 
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The  Devis  in  Mandi. 


Name  of  ^rod. 

Site  of  temple. 

Date  of  fair. 

Deota  Jamlu  Kulang 

Pera  Jamlu 

7th  of  Pbagan  till  lOtb  and  Sawan 
jdtra  on  1st  Bhado". 

Deota  Jamlu  Majachh 

Do. 

P7id()li  Ttauni,  pTidpli  and  Sawan 
on  7tb  Phagan,  1st  Cbet,  and  1st 
Bbadon,  respectively.  * 

Sbakohri  Jamlu 

Mohr  Bari 

On  the  Holi  in  Sawan  and  on  the 
naumi  of  Magbar,  A large  gather- 
ing also  takes  place  every  third  year 
in  Sawan. 

Deota  Jamlu  Soil  Wala 

piieri  Napol 

5 days  in  Bbadon,  phdgli  \n  Pbagan 
and  Cbet,  dhar  a pvjani  in  Asauj 
and  fone  for  2 days  in  Magbar. 

Deota  Jamlu  Tapri  ... 

p era  Jamlu 

ITcddsTii  and  dwddshi  of  the  lir'bt 
half  of  Chet,  1st  Friday  of  Bbadon , 
and  Ist  of  Bbadon. 

Deota  Jamlu  Tos 

Deota  .Jamlu 

Tuesday  of  the  light  half  of  Bbadon. 

In  Mandi  the  tradition  is  much  the 

same  In  that  State  most  of 

the  deotds  are  ri^hi'  or  saints  of  Hindu  mythology,  but  others  are 
named  after  the  hills  on  which  their  temples  stand.  Dovis,  especially, 
control  rain,  like  Phugni  Devi  in  Chohar  and  so  do  Narain  and  Pusakot. 
The  two  latter  also  dislike  smoking,  Tandi,  Laogli  and  Tungasi  are 
well-known  deities  in  Mandi  Saraj.  Bararta  Deo,  whose  fair  is  held 
on  Sawan  2nd  on  Lindi  Dhar  or  ridge,  is  effective  in  curing  barrenness 
in  she-buff aloes.  1 

But  the  Devi-cults  in  Mandi  are  of  a higher  type  than  those  of  a 
mere  rain-god.  JSnvidya  or  Kajeshwari  is  not  only  popular  but  ancient 
as  the  old  Rajas  used  to  worship  her,  Bagla- in uldii  or  the  heron-faced 
Devi  is  affected  by  the  parohits  of  the  ruling  family.  She  wears  yellow 
and  holds  a club  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a demon^s  tongue.  Like 
Srividya,  Bala  and  Tara  have  four  arms,  but  their  attributes  are  different. 
Kdi  assumes  many  forms  Dichhat  Brahmans  are  her  chief  devotees , 
and  her  shrine  is  on  the  large  tank  at  Mandi,  Less  orthodox  clevis  are 
Shikari  or  the  huntress  in  Nachan,  who  dwells  on  a lofty  hiil  and  is 
fond  of  the  blood  of  goats,  Tunga  in  Sanor  who  is  angered  by  evil  deeds 
and  when  offended  kills  people  by  lightning,  and  Nawahi  in  whose  ho- 
nour a great  fair  is  held  on  Baisakh  5th  at  Anantapur,  where  her  temple 
is  surrounded  by  many  smaller  ones  of  some  antiquity.^  The  ruling 
family  of  Suket  has  been  long  under  the  protection  of  Devi.  Raja 
Madan  Sain  removed  his  capital  from  Pangna  on  her  warning  him  in  a 
dream  that  it  was  her  ancient  asthdu  and  by  her  Garur  Sain  was  ad- 
monished against  his  disloyal,  though  apparently  hereditary,  jparohits 
who  were  ex- communicated  by  his  successor  and  were  not  re-instated  for 
some  time. 

* Maudi  Gazetteer,  pp.  40-1. 

* /6  , pp.  39  and  41. 
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In  this  State  Hindu  women  observe  the  chirya-harat  on  the  3rd  of 
the  bright  half  of  Bhadon.  This  fast  is  kept  by  eatm^  no  food  prepared 
on  a hearth  and  no  plantains,  Vjut  only  milk  ^nd  other  fruits  Sparrows, 
5 of  silver  and  20  or  25-  of  mud,  are  prepared,  the  former  being  clothf  d 
and  adorned  with  silver  ornaments  and  a gold  no~e-ring  pnt  in  the  beak 
of  each,  and  then  given  to  Brahmans,  while  the  mud  images  are  given 
to  children.  Parbati  by  observing  this  rite  obtained  Shiva  as  her 
spouse,  and  women  still  observe  it  to  ensure  long  life  to  their  husbands.^ 

The  following  are  some  temples  in  Kangra  which  cannot  be  classi- 
fied with  any  certainty  : — 


Name  of  god. 


Site  of  temple. 


Date  of  fair. 


Images,  etc. 


Mandir  Bawa  Blmpa 

in  Pargor.  The  story 
is  that  the  Bawa  be- 
fore his  death  desired 
his  heirs  to  burn  his 
remains  at  this  place 
This  was  done  and  his 
tomb  erected  where  the 
present  sfaods. 

There  is  also  a dharm- 
sdla  in  ir,s  preciocts. 

Mandir  Bawa  Daya  Gir 
Swami.  The  Swami 
used  to  Jive  in  the 
building  j so  when  l e 
died  his  tomb  was  built 
here.  He  possessed  a 
good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit.  The  temple 
was  rebuilt  of  brick  in 
S.  1914  by  a disciple. 

Goriya  Sidh*s  mandir 
at  Sidhbari.  A Raj- 
put sept  lived  at  this 
spot,  and  owing  to  the 
attacks  of  Bhats  of 
Chamba  they  resorted 
to  a Goriya  Gosam 
who  lived  at  their  gate. 
He  bade  them  cast 
themselves  into  a well, 
and  he  himself  follow- 
ed their  example,  after 
he  bad  covered  it  with 
a stone  slab.  Shortly 
after  the  curse  or  Tchot 
of  the  dead  men  tor- 
mented the  villagers 
who  began  to  propiti- 
ate and  worship  them 
as  their  family  deities 
or  Jculja.  Another 
story  is  that  beneath 
the  Sidh’s  image  is  a 
deep  hole  meant  for 
receiving  the  water  of 
a libation. 


Rajput 


Brahman 


Abdbut  Gos^in... 


Jeth  1st 


It  contains  imoges  of 
the  Bawa  carved  on  a 
stone.  Worship  is  per- 
formed morning  and 
evening,  halwa  being 
offered  as  Ihog  every 
morning. 


The  fair  on  3rd 
.Teth  has  been  held 
for  20  years.  It 
is  patronized  most- 
ly by  the  villagers. 


It  contains  a tomb  on 
which  is  seated  a brown 
stone  pindi  of  Gauri- 
sbankar,  2 spans  high. 


Jeth  11th 


The  stone  image  of  the 
Sidb  is  a span  high. 
Bread  or  rice  in  the 
morning,  milk  or  gram 
i n the  evening  form  the 
hhog. 


I 


' Suket  Gazetteer,  pp.  8,  12  and  23. 
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History  in  the  Kdngra  i^mples. 


Name  of  god. 


Thakup  Guptusliar’s 
mandir  in  Khad  Ma» 
mini  in  Ganhara.  Owes 
its  origin  to  the  same 
Gosdm. 

Tii’ti  to  Rai  Singh  of 
Chamba  who  fell  in 
battle  against  R.  Par- 
kash  Gbaud  of  Goler 
and  Sansar  Chand 
Katocb  in  S.  1850. 


Mandir  Bawa  Janti  Das 
in  Matiir.  Pounded 
in  Sikh  times. 


Site  of  temple. 

Date  of  fair. 

Images,  etc. 

1 

... 

... 

1 "rfie  atone  image  lies 

1 under  a large  slab  of 
stone  and  is  4 liuirers 
' high 

Brahman,  qot 

Hdr  6th.  Tlie  tern- 

Rice  in  the  morning  and 

' ipat,  cotar 

pie  contains  an 

bread  in  the  evening 

Bashist. 

idol  of  Mabadev 
Bameshar. 

is  offered  as  hhog  ; soak- 
ed pram  or  fruit  is  also 
used  in  w'orship.  It  is 
said  wliile  the  Raja 
was  dying,  he  smeared 
his  hard  with  his  own 
blood  and  marked  it  on 
a stone,  over  which  a 
smaller  temple  was  rais- 
ed. Here  lamps  are  lit 
on  the  fair  day. 

Khatri 

Har  1st 

Worship  is  perl'ornied 
morning  and  evening, 
but  a hhog  of  haltoa  is 
offered  only  cnce  a 

year,  at  the  festival. 
Connected  with  this  is 
the  same  Bawa’s  shrme 
at  Nandpur  at  whiclj  a 
fair  is  held  simullaue* 
ou>ly. 


Mandir  Apsara  Kund.^ 
Hindu  women  mostl/ 
frequent  this  temple 
and  offer  fresh  grain 
during  Phagan,  Chet, 
Baisakh,  Jeth  and 
Har.  It  is  also  fre- 
quented by  people  of 
the  neighbouring 
towns,  who  often  bathe 
in  the  Tcund  or  spring, 
which  is  fed  by  the 
Gupt  Ganga  with  water 
from  the  Ban  Ganga. 


Brahman,  caste 
Hiilar,  not  Ko- 
diua. 


The  temple  contains  a 
stone  image  of  Apsra, 
the  fairy,  1^  cubits 
high.  By  its  side  is  a 
pirdi.  . 


At  the  mandir  of  Ajia  Pal  in  Teri  no  fair  is  held.  Ajia  Pal  was 
a Raja  of  Ajmer,  who  was  adored  by  the  people  of  this  place.  In  his 
lifetime  he  enshrined  a small  imag’e  which  was  eventually  worshipped 
as  the  Rajd  himself.  The  temple  has  existed  for  400  years,  hut  the 
old  building  was  replaced  by  one  of  masonry  under  Sikhu  Brahman 

some  60  years  ago.  It  contains  a conical  stone  2 spans  high  called  Ajia 
Pal, 


In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  side  lights  often  cast 
on  history  by  the  legends  and  occasionally  by  the  records  of  these 
temples.  Thus  the  story  of  11  dab  Devfs  temple  at  Bhagwara  is  that 

^ The  mandir  oi  Shah  Madar  is  connected  with  it  and  all  offerings  made  by  Muham- 
madan women  bathing  in  the  Tcund  are  taken  by  the  Muhammadan  jaqirs  who  are  the 
guardians  of  the  shrine. 
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once  it  was  revealed  in  a vision  to  Raja  Tej  Chand  that  he  should  go  to 
Basan,  where  she  would  appear,  and  worship  her  there  if  he  desired  to 
reg’ain  territory  lost  to  the  Raja  of  Mandi.  Before  long  he  achieved  a 
complete  success.  When  the  news  of  his  defeat  reached  the  Raja 
of  Mandi,  he  carried  away  hy  stealth  the  Devi’s  image  in  a pnlki^  but 
when  it  reached  the  Kangra  boundary  the  bearers,  to  take  a rest,  placed 
it  on  the  ground,  and  when  they  tried  to  lift  it  up  again  they  could  not 
do  so.  So  they  left  it  there  and  took  their  way  homewards  In  the 
morning  the  Kangra  men  came  and  tried  to  carry  it  back,  but  equally 
in  vain.  So  Raja  Tej  Chand  erected  this  temple  at  the  spot  and  there 
the  fair  has  been  held  ever  since,  d he  date  of  foundation  is  not  known. 
The  temple  stands  on  a raised  chabOiri.  It  contains  a stone  j}indi  of  the 
goddess,  the  height  of  which  is  only  equal  to  the  breadth  of  2 fingers. 

Li^t  of  unchmed  deotas  in  Kidii. 


Name  of  god. 

Site  of  temple. 

Date  of  fair. 

Baradhi  Bir 

Nandi  pera 

1st  Baisakli,  in  Bhadon,  1st  Asauj. 
duriug  naurdfras,  Lst  Poh,  l.m 
Plmgan,  and  in  Fliagan. 

Berruthan 

Berraithan  in  K.  ^falia- 
raja. 

From  end  of  Phagaii  to  1st  of  Baisakli, 
from  end  of  Chet  to  hegiimiug  of 
Baisakli,  from  end  of  Sawnn  to 
beginning  of  Bluidon. 

Panj  Bir 

Pera 

Ill  Sawan  and  Baisakh. 

Bir  Natli 

pera  Bir  Natli  Mandrol  in 
K.  Pashan. 

Full  moon  ‘in  ]\Iaghar  and  on  the 
janam-ashta  mi 

Gauhri 

pera  Deota  Gauhri 

1st  Chet,  1st  Baisakli,  Ist  and  2nd 
Asauj,  and  festivals  during  light 
half  of  Sawan  and  on  15th  Phagan. 

Bir  Nath 

Pera  Bir  Nath  Dachani  in 
Doiah. 

12th  of  Baisakli  and  full  moon  ol 
Maghar. 

Guahri 

Lakri  Shiva 

1st  of  Baisakli,  Chet  an  l Asauj. 

Bir  Nath  or  Gahri  ... 

pera  Deota  Guahri  in 
Biasar. 

1 st  of  Jeth. 

Deota  Biv  Nath 

pera  Bir  Nath. 

Gauhri 

Pera  Gauhri  in  Kara  in. 

• 

Gauhri 

Pera 

6th  Pi  agan  and  Srd  Baisakli. 

Gauhri  ... 

Dheri  Bhosh  Jeth  Bir  Shiv 
in  Bhosh, 

2nd  of  Chet  and  one  day  at.  the  new 
year. 

Bir  Ndth  or  Gauhri,.. 

. 

Gauhri  pera  in  K.  Mahd- 
raja. 

1st  of  Chet  and  Baisakli,  and  on  tlie 
16th  of  Baisakli. 
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Name  of  god. 

Bir  Natli 

Gauliri  or  Bir  Natli  .. 

Gauliri  or  Bir  Natli  .. 

Baslieshar  Natli 
Ajmal  ... 

Amal 

Arjaii  Gopliar 
Bania  Maslio 

Chdnga  Shin 

Damohal 

Dhonbal 

Bhonbal 

Durbba  Sbarsbi 

Donkbru 

Gauliri  Malm  Khat  . 
Jagitam  ... 

J agti  pat 

Jagmata 

Kamardan 

Mandasan 


Site  of  temple. 


Date  of  fair. 


Dora  Savgati  Padliar  in 
Faugan. 


1st  of  diet,  1st  of  Jeth,  light 
half  of  Sanaa,  Ist  of  Asanj.  5th 
of  light  half  of  Asauj,  10th  (Dasehra) 
of  the  light  lialfof  Asauj.  light  half 
of  Magliar,  12111  of  Phiigan,  and  light 
half  of  Jeth. 


4th  of  Bl.adon,  Ist  of  Baisakb,  Bha- 
don  and  Asauj,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  full  moon  of  Maghar. 


Hatai  Dora 


1st  of  Asauj  and  3rd,  5th  and  Tth  of 
dark  half  of  Phagan. 


Hatai  Dera 
Ajmal  Naraindi 

1 

i Naraindi  tiera 

I 

1 

Arjan  Gopha 
Lain  Dera  ... 


No  fair. 

Ist  to  7th  PLagan,  Slst  Baisakli  and 
Ist  Jeth.  Every  12  yc'Ts  a from 
1st  to  3rd  Bliadon, 

Seven  days  in  the  light  part  of  Phagan, 
3rd  of  Baisakh,  Ist  of  liar,  and  in 
Bhiidon. 


From  Sunday  to  Thursday  in  the  <hirk 
half  of  Sawan  and  Phagan  and  on 
1st  of  Magh. 


Chkuhan  Dera 
j Maror 

I 

i Dera  Deota  Dhonbal  in  K. 
j Hawang. 


let  to  3rd  Jeth. 

1st  Afauj. 

Fr'day  to  Monday  in  Ph.agan 


Dera  Dhonbal  in  K.  Bada- 
gara. 


llth  to  20th  of  Phagan  and  on 
Tuesday. 


,.  ' Pagli  Dera,  Dhara  Dera, 
Oahra  Dera,  Rawara 
Dera  and  Mohani  Dera. 

,.  1 Mewa 


1st  Baisakh,  llth  Baisakh,  26th 
Baisakh,  9th  .Jeth,  on  dev  saini 
ikads'-^i  in  Asauj  or  Bhadon,  5th  Poh 

Amdioas  in  Bhadon. 


Gahri  Malm  Khat 


Shivrdtri. 


Naraiu-di  Dera  in  K. 
Badagar. 


For  three  days  from  1st  of  Baisakh. 


Dhara  Dera 


Dera 


Amdwas  in  Bhadon. 

In  Phagan,  on  the  1st  of  Asauj  and  on 
the  full  moon  of  Maghar 

29th  Chet,  8th  Baisakh,  25th  BaisaKh 
and  5th  Asauj, 
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Site  of  temple. 


Date  of  fair. 


Kasanti  Dera 


3rd,  5t'),  7th  and  8th  of  the  dark  half 
of  Baisakh,  Pha^an  and  Maghar. 


Shakai 


7th  Baisakh  and  1st  Asauj. 


Dcra  Narol  in  K.  Bhalat, 
Narain  N’ahh 


Bhog  on  11th  Baisakh,  9th  or  llth 
.llagliar,  leih  on  9th  or  llth  Baisakh, 
nd'jni  yanchmi  in  Bhadon,  and  par- 
chain  on  1st  Phagan. 


LoHal  l^era  in  K.  Khokhan 


1st  of  Chet  and  Baisakh,  on  the  23rd 
and  24th  of  Ba’sakh,  and  on  the  Ist 
of  Sawan  and  Bhalon. 


Talarah  Dera  or  11 1 rah 
Dora,  Dhemol  Deota, 
Gansari  Dera,  Chaniala 
r>era,,  Pabhiavi  Kot, 
Pabhiari  ’.\ot‘,  Pabhiari 
Parol,  Ghat  Kot,  Kaniargi 
Deva,  Kaniargi  Mara, 
Kaniargi  Kot,  and  Ru- 
piali  Dera  in  Bhai  Rot. 


9th  and  10th  Baisakh,  9th  and  lOth 
Bhalon,  llth  Baisakh,  llth 
Bhalou,  dwddshi  of  Sawan,  1st 
Plia.-an,  3rd  to  5lh  Phagan,  1st  of 
Clict.  and  first  Sunday  of  Sawan. 


Dhara  in  K Dora. 


12th  Bai.-akii  and  9th  Har. 


Gara  Dcra 


Mahashni  Dora 


a tkhri  puiiiun>  birthday,  shdiran- 
j ‘tra,  after  6th  and  llth  daysof  tt-c 
nirthday,  janam-ashtatm  in  Bluidou, 
K 'Shcri  jdtru  on  1st  Asauj,  mahfa 
jdtra  on  Pann  Bh>kha  ashfavii. 
pirchhani  jdfra  on  1st  Phagan,  and 
hi)'  shiv  jdtra  on  1st  Baisakh. 

7th  Jeth, 


Dera 


1st  of  Hiir. 


Bah  nth i Dora  in  K.  Tara- 
pnr. 


Isf  of  Chet,  Baisakh,  Sawan,  Bha  Ion, 
and  Asauj. 


Than 


Dera  Deota  Than 


Karlan-di  D<'ra 


Uora  Deota  Shargan 


ist  of  Chet,  7th  of  Baisakh,  and  1st 
of  Asauj, 

1st  of  Phagan,  7th  Miigh,  and  1st 
Bhadon. 

1st  to  9th  Phagan  and  1st  to  6th 
Bhadon. 

! 

1st  and  2nd  or  3rd  of  Chet. 


Narain-di  Wera 

Dora  in  Garahan 
Rawal  in  ITch 


9th  of  Pluigau,  1st  of  liar,  and  1st  of 
Baisakh. 

2ud  and  3rd  Bhadou. 

9th  and  10th  Baisakh. 
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The  Nardins  in  Kulu. 


Nauni  is  2ijogni^  a malignant  demon,  who  is  worshipped  at  Khopri 
in  Tarapur  kotht  at  Kashanti,  a village  above  Karaun.  No  other 
deota  is  worshipped  there.  She  has  no  image. 

Gramang  deota  at  Rujag  in  Chnparsa  has  two  temples  {dehru)i 
the  smaller  up  the  hill-side,  the  larger  lower  down.  In  the  light 
halves  of  Sawan  and  Maghar  he  visits  the  village  for  a day,  and  pays 
it  a longer  visit  of  three  days  in  the  light  halt  of  Phagan,  spending  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  upper  temple  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  lower. 
He  is  one  of  the  lesser  Narains  and  though  regarded  as  Parmeshar 
he  is  not  asked  for  rain,  as  that  is  demanded  of  Phungni  detd  — in 
Tiun  and  Mangarh  Gramang  Narain  came  from  Dariani  in  Mangarh 
kothii  where  he  has  a dehru.  In  Gramang,  a village  in  Balh  phdti^ 
Narain  has  two  dehms  and  a hhanddr  in  which  a chhanchi  or  umbrella 
is  kept,  but  no  pindi  or  image.  No  oaths  are  taken  on  him,  and  his 
pujdn  etc.  are  all  Kanets.  The  villagers  go  to  Rujag  for  the  fair 
in  Phagan  and  the  utsahs,  held  in  Sawan  and  Maghar,  which  are 
lesser  fetes.  Related  to  this  Narain  are  Kadrusi  Narain  in  Tarapur, 
Phalani  in  Dughi  Lag  and  Hurangu  Narain  in  Tandari.  Hurangu 
Narain  came  from  Hurang  near  Sil  Badwaiii  in  Mandi,  bub  the  Kulu 
gods  have  now  no  relations  in  Mandi,  though,  it  is  noted,  the  Kulu 
people  intermarry  with  those  of  Mandi.  From  this  part  of  the  valley 
hail  foil  when  the  deotas  all  went  to  the  Dasehra  at  Sultanpur,  so  now 
only  Hurangu  of  Tandari,  Ghilru  Than^  of  Bhuthi  in  Tarapur  and  Bhaga 
Sidh  of  Dughi  Lag  go  to  it. 

Kudrasi  Narain  has  a temple  at  Bhuthi  in  phdti  Bhalidni  on  a %o]i 
called  Dochig  where  the  roa  l bends  to  descend  to  a bi'idge.  He  has  a 
jach,  e.g  in  Baisakh  ohti  or  light  half,  at  the  same  times  and  places  as 
Gilhru  Than,  though  he  i'-^  a great  d^ota^  ranking  above  Gramang 
Narain.  Ropri  may  however  be  regarded  as  his  head  village  and  he  has 
three  places  there,  a dehrt,,  a marh'^  and  a bhandh.  He  also  has  a temple 
at  Chathani,  a hamlet  in  pJidti  Bhaliani  — and  one  in  phdft  Bhamtir, 
where  he  is  worshipped  with  Shela  De('.  In  other  villages  too  he  is 
worshipped  but  not  alone,  Gauhri  Deo  and  Gramang  Narain  being  also 
worshipped.  Deo  Gahri  ranks  below  him  and  his  pujdrt  etc.  are  all 
Kanets.  He  has  a temple  at  Sultanpur  and  another,  with  a hhanddr 
at  Brahman  village,  which  contains  a ch'  at ar  or  canopy  and  a white 
stone  but  no  murat. 

In  Kulu  Deo  Amal  has  nine  small  temples  in  all,  the  chief  Leing  at 
Jugogi  hamlet. 

Another  godling  Dani,  also  called  Rachhpal,  is  worshipped  for 
increase  of  the  flocks  and  for  prosperity  in  general,  a sheep  or  goat  being 

1 Gilhru  means  goitre  and  than  a place  where  the  earth  split  and  a findi  emerged. 
Gilhra  Than  as  a deota  has  however  no  apparent  c mnection  with  goitre,  though  the  water 
of  the  Sarwarl  is  supposed  to  cause  that  disease.  Though  his  temple  is  at  Bhuthi  his 
hhanddr  is  at  Nanadi  and  there  his  pujdri  and  gnr  live,  while  his  kdrddr  is  at  Kasherh.  He 
has  no  big  fair  but  utsahs  on  1st  Baisakh,  Chet  and  Sawan,  with  dancing,  as  well  as  one 
at  the  new  moon  in  Chet  when  the  new  Sambal  year  begins.  No  villages  but  Bhuthi, 
Narulhi,  Kashtrh  and  Ghaliana  worship  Gilhru  Than.  A than  can  be  made  by  placing  a 
atone  under  a hhehai  bush,  and  then  sacrifices  are  made  at  it  for  good  harvests. 

2 The  marh  is  a place  where  lights  are  placed  and  food  cooked  on  one  day  in  the  year. 
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offered  to  him.  But  he  is  not  avoided  (?)  in  any  way.  A yiijdri 
worships  him  on  the  sacrificer^s  behalf. 

In  Kulu  Gash  deota  takes  the  place  of  Kashgi  in  the  Simla  Hills. 
His  cult  is  peculiar  to  Brahmans  and  the  twice-born  castes,  and  if  one  of 
them  wishes  to  injure  an  enemy,  he  wears  an  image  of  Gash  round  his 
neck  and  gets  him  to  eat  some  of  his  leavings  [jtitha].  If  he  can  manage 
this,  Gash  will  surely  injure  his  enemy  in  some  way.  But  Gash  is  also 
worshipped  at  weddings. 

A number  of  deities  exercise  similar  functions.  Such  are : — 
Shanghari,  Tharu-bateri,  Thumbardevi,  Suthankal,  Karani,  Nanhda, 
Tharapere  of  Shamshi,  Montha-Makan^  who  will  at  the  earnest  request 
of  clients  kill  or  injure  their  enemies. 

An  aggrieved  person  will  go  to  a temple,  pull  out  his  hair  and  pray 
that  evil  may  befall  his  enemies.  Such  prayers  are  sometimes  heard 
and  the  life  or  property  of  an  enemy  thereby  lost  or  injured.  This  is 
called  nihdsa  or  gdl. 

To  avert  such  a curse,  the  transgressor  must  placate  the  man  he  has 
injured  by  the  chhidra  rite,  which  is  thus  performed  : — 

A piece  of  JcusJia  grass  or  sarhhara  is  held  by  the  transgressor  at  one 
end  and  by  the  injured  person  or  one  of  his  relations  for  in  their  absence 
by  an  idol  of  flour  or  earth  made  to  represent  him)  at  the  other.  Then 
a Nar  or  a chela  of  the  local  deota  asks  them  to  take  oath  that  if  so- 
and-so  have  injured  such  a one,  Gt  is  his  chhidra  and  he  hereby  begs 
his  pardon  : after  this  the  Nar  or  chela  cuts  the  grass  in  the  middle,  a 
goat  or  sheep  is  sacrificed,  and  the  villagers  and  relations  are  entertained. 
Sometimes  some  barley  corns  are  also  thrown  over  the  grass  before  it  is 
cut. 

Precedence.  principal  temple  of  a Thahir  is  that  of 

Kaghunath,  near  the  Rai’s  palace  at  Sultanpur.  All  the  other  fhdhurs 
are  dependent  on  him  and  have  to  make  him  certain  offerings.  Origi- 
nally ihQVC  jdgirs  and  were  a part  of  his  and  he  allotted 

them  as  grants  in  return  for  presents. 

All  the  gods  have  to  wait  on  Raghunath  at  Dhalpurat  the  Dasehra. 
They  have  also  to  visit  their  place  of  origin  (phdgli)  in  Phagan.  At 
the  latter  ceremony  goats  are  sacrificed  and  a feast  held. 

The  minor  gods  in  the  villages  are  subordinate  to  the  god  who  is 
commonly  regarded  by  one  or  more  Jcothts  in  which  the  villages  lie  as  their 
chief  god.  At  festivals  and  fairs  such  godlings  make  certain  offerings 
to  their  superior  and  he  in  return  supplies  them  with  all  their  neces- 
saries. 

Subordinate  gods. — The  following  are  the  subordinates  of  each  god 
in  Kulu,  namely,  Kokal,  Chungrn,  Thomlier,  Dohangnu,  Makal,  Mahti, 
Sarmkaul.  They  are  called  his  hdhan.  At  each  festival  or  feast  these 
are  given  a sheep  and  a pind. 

A superior  has  the  following  subordinate  deotas 

(1)  Jagru,  (2}  Dani,  (3)  Dohagnu,  (1)  Phangi  etc. 

These  appear  to  be  called,  collectively,  hathu^  minor  godlings  or 
second  class  deotasP 

^ Diaclf,  KnhTii  Dialect,  p.  50. 
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At  tbe  festivals  held  in  the  temples  and  at  a wedding  or  a far/ 
these  servient  deotds  are  given  a hJtedn  or  haJcra  '"a  sheep  or  goat). 

The  thdkiirs  and  Shivji  do  not  visit  any  fair  or  t'lratJi, 

Forms  of  tamples  and  their  a'ppnrleiianc-'S. — The  fnrms  of  the  temples 
vary  greatly.  Sometimes  the  building,  whi»;h  may  have  one  to  five 
storeys,  Is  called  a or  hothi.  These  -re  iticluresque  structures 

in  no  way  differing  from  ordinary  dwelling-houses  exce])t  that  the 
deot(W  houses  have  larger  and  stronger  timbers  to  suppoi  t the  lloors, 
because  there  may  be  one  or  more  above  the  lowest  storey.  The  images 
are  kept  in  the  inner  room,  and  In  the  verandahs  the  staff  and  musleians 
are  accommodated.  There  are  also  many  tluilcurdu'dras  and  shirdUU. 


Stone  structures,  called  shail^  for  the  most  part,  they  generally  have  only 
one  storey.  In  the  shail  is  kept  the  image  of  the  thdknr^  Shiv  or  Devi, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Attached  to  the  shad  iire  houses  for  servants  and 
menials. 


Other  houses  or  rooms  attached  to  a temple  are  the  dehrij  dchra^  and 
marli  : but  the  god  only  comes  to  live  in  them  at  fairs  and  festivals.^ 

No  place  for  bathing  the  god  exists  outside  a temple,  but  a com- 
pound is  attached  to  It  for  the  people  to  stay  In  at  the  fairs  or  when  they 
have  to  offer  prayer  or  make  empilrles  at  it.  This  is  called  the  deotn^s 
seat  and  contains  a platform  for  the  chela  to  play  on. 

In  HImri  kolhi  the  house  in  which  the  image  is  kept  is  generally  onc" 
storeyed,^  while  the  buildings  attached  to  it  have  from  2 to  1 storeys. - 

In  Chamba  little  ^chapels  of  ease  ^ exist.  They  are  called  pddnke 
or  foot-print  pillars  and  consist  of  a pile  of  stones  covered  by  a flat  slab, 
on  which  is  carved  a trident  {frisul),  wuth  a foot-piint  on  each  side 
of  it.  They  are  seen  by  the  roadside  often  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  temple  with  which  they  are  connected,  their  object  being  to 
enable  ]assers-by  to  do  obeisance  and  present  offerings,  usually  flowers, 
to  the  deity  without  having  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  actual  shrine. 
They  are  also  found  in  front  of  temples.*^  No  trace  of  'Uch  pad vkas 
seems  to  exist  in  Kuln. 

Position  of  images. — An  image  of  Sri  K^mchandar  or  Raghunith 
should  be  placed  on  the  right  hand,  and  that  of  Janki  or  Sita  on  the 
left  of  Krishna^s.  An  image  of  R^hka  is  also  kept  in  such  temples. 
The  rule  as  to  placing  images  to  the  right  or  left  is  based  on  seniority, 
i.e.  a superior  god  must  be  placed  to  the  right  and  a servient  one  to  his 
left  hand  according  to  their  spiritual  positions. 

In  a tjidlcnrdwdra  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  image  of  Garura 
placed  near  that  of  the  latter  : in  a shivala  the  presence  of  a bull  is 
necessary  as  Shiv^s  vehicle  : where  t here  is  an  image  of  Ramchandar  there 
must  be  one  of  Hanuman  : and  in  a devi-divdla  the  presence  of  a lion 
is  essential,  because  they  are  considered  to  be  the  attendants  of  that  god 
or  of  the  goddess. 


1 Other  hcuscs  attrehed  to  every  temple  are  the  Chheti  Devi,  Marh  Chugliandi  and 
Kothi  Mandhar. 

* 2 In  the  temples  of  Saraj,  where  the  number  of  storeys  end  rooms  varies  from  1 to  7, 
the  Im.ftge  is  by  preference  kept  in  the  noith-castern  reem. 

§ Cl  amha  Gazetteer,  pp.  48^9. 
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The  pujdvis  are  generally  Brahmans,  })ut  may  be  Kanets,  Kuinhars 
or  goldsmiths  by  caste.  All  the  offerings  are  placed  in  the  god^s  store- 
house ; I he  pujdris  do  not  get  any  share  in  them,  as  a ru'e,  But  Brahman 
or  Bhojki  pujdrU  often  get  a share  out  of  the  offerings,  besides  holding 
the  revenue-free  lands  assigned  in  mudfi  to  the  temple.  At  marriages 
one  rupee  is  offered  to  the  local  god,  but  there  are  no  other  fixed  times 
for  making  offerings.  None  of  the  temple  officials  are  hereditary. 
They  hold  office  only  as  long  as  they  do  their  work  well,  and  they  are 
liable  to  dismissal  for  misconduct.  All  the  secular  affairs  of  a temple 
are  controlled  by  its  hdrddr  (manager).  The  hhog  presented  to  the 
image  is  taken  by  the  pujari^^  tenants  and  other  office-holders.  All 
offerings  are  voluntary.  The  kcirddr  is  re8|)ected  and  the  tenants 
readily  obey  his  orders.  All  classes  serve  the  local  god  according  to 
their  callings,  but  tenants  have  to  render  special  services,  in  i-eturn  for 
which  they  are  allowed  the  drum  and  other  temple  instruments  fr^e  at 
weddings  etc. 

The  god  is  usually  worshipped  twice  a day,  except  when  his  idol  is 
shut  up  in  the  store-house,  in  which  case  worship  is  only  held  twice  a 
month,  on  the  1st  and  20th.  ^ 

The  Tala. — For  this  rite  the  villagers  oi>en  a subscription  list  and 
on  the  day  fixed  by  the  deofa  at  their  request  the  ceremony  begins  with 
the  ordinary  Ganesh  p?tja.  A jar  full  of  water  is  placed  in  the  deota*i 
compound  and  a viand  a p (a  place  for  him  to  sit)  is  prepared,  and  the 
naugrahs  (nine  deotds)  worshipped.  A stick  of  the  rtkhdl  tree  ]\  hdth^ 
long  is  set  up  by  the  deota*s  than  (resting  place).  This  is  followeil  by 
shdnti'haioan  and  the  sacrifice  of  a sheep  to  the  naugrahs.  A large  fire 
[jagra)  is  lit  and  the  chela  on  a sheep^s  back  goes  thrice  round  the  fire 
and  then  the  sheep  is  thrown  acro5s  tlie  fire  and  killed.  A large  roi>e 
of  straw  and  a woollen  tlireul  are  wrapped  round  the  stick,  stuck  near 
the  than  (place),  and  it  is  then  taken  out  by  the  people  who  accompanied 
the  deota*s  rath.  The  sorcerer,  drummers  etc.  go  round  the  village 
pitching,  setting  up  a stick  in  each  of  the  eight  directions,  sacrificing  a 
fish  on  each.  On  reaching  the  spot  whence  they  started,  a shdnti-hawan 
is  performed  and  i\iQ  parohit  is  given  amounting  to  annas  8 or 

lie.  1.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  called  shditd  or  sutarbandh. 

Early  next  morning  a Dagi  (called  the  /athidli),  with  an  empty 
kilhi  (basket)  on  his  back  and  a fowl  in  his  hand,  followed  by  the 
decides  sorcerers  and  other  people  dancing  and  singing,  visits  each  house 
in  the  village  : every  household  offers  a piece  of  cloth  to  the  sorcerer 
and  satudja  (7  kinds  of  grain),  wool  and  nails  are  put  in  the  kilfa  which 
the  jathidli  carries.  After  going  through  the  village  the  party  pro- 
ceeds to  the  nearest  river  or  stream,  and  there  a pig,  a fowl,  a fish  and 

^This  may  acocuut  for  fcho  ausplcionsnoss  of  tlio  number  20.  Somotlmes  ajanfar  is  made 
so  iluit  tlio  figures  in  each  liuo,  whether  added  perpendicularly  or  lengthways,  make  20. 
'J’his  is  called  the  hha  janf ar  and  as  the  proverb  goes : — 

Jis  Ice  phar  ho  jantar  hfsa, 

Us  he  ghar  jjdni  hhare^}  ja?  dtsa  ; 

hut  few  know  this  yrtn^aj*  and  it  is  very  dilliovUt  to  make  it  complete  {sUh  harna).  It  is 
worshipped  for  tho  first  time 'during  an  eclipse  or  on  some  other  auspicious  dav  with 
mmtras,  nud  when  sidh  or  complete  it  is  carefully  prcserved  iu  the  house  and  worshippcvt 
at  every  foatival. 
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a crab,  brought  with  them,  are  killed  and  i\\Q  jat hi dli  throws  the  JciJta 
into  the  water  : this  finishes  the  ceremony  and  the  party  returns  to  the 
deotd^s  soh,  where  the  parohit  is  given  annas  B or  t at  least  as  (likhBlina. 
The  villagers  entertain  eacli  other,  s\ir  or  lugri  being  drunk. 

As  in  the  Simla  Hills,  the  ghardsnif  which  consists  in  killing  a goat 
and  worshipping  the  family  priest  at  home,  is  observed  in  Outer  Saraj. 
But  in  Kulii  the  ghardsni^  jag  is  unknown  and  anotlKU*  ceremony,  the 
sutarhandhj  takes  its  place  : the  parohit  and  local  god^s  chela  are  invited, 
the  former  performs  the  shdnii-hawan  and  the  latter  arrani^es  for  tin* 
bali  sacrifices  : a stick  or  peg  (of  rakluU,  'yew^)  is  stu'dc  at  each  corner 
of  the  house  and  a rope  made  of  rice-straw  tied  to  them  : a sheep  and 
a goat  are  sacrificed.  The gets  from  annas  1-  to  8 as  dahhshna 
and  when  the  ceremonies  are  finished  a feast  is  glv-m,  ami  all  the  \ eople 
(even  the  twice-born)  drink  sur  and  lugri. 

Four  branches  of  a tree  are  pitched  in  1 he  form  of  a squai«‘ 
tied  at  their  tops  with  a piece  of  cloth,  tliis  is  calh'd  Icdhlka.'  Beneath 
it  the  parohit  performs  the  ahduti-hawaa j and  a man  sele«‘t'‘d  from  the 
Nar  caste  performs  the  chhidnv'  slidnti  ceremony  with  a wooden  drum. 
The  Nar  together  with  his  wife  and  an  unmarried  girl  of  that  cast'^  and 
the  deotad 8 sorcerers  dance  before  the  deot  t : -a  turban  and  some  cash 
byway  of  daJcsJih^>a  are  given  tithe  Nar  and  a do//(/?^7  to  the  Nar 
girl.  The  fair  lasts  all  day,  people  offering  pice,  fruit  and  flowers  to 
the  deota  and  joining  with  the  Nar  in  tlie  perforinaiice  of  th«?  ehhidra. 
In  the  evening  the  deotdd 8 chela  shoots  the  Nat  with  an  arrow  in  the 
breast,  making  him  insensible  and  a rupee  is  put  in  his  mouth.  Me  is 
taken  into  the  hSMha  with  two  yards  of  cloth  on  his  body  as  a shroud, 
and  the  5 by  reading  and  burning  dhup  (incense)  restore 

him  to  his  senses.  This  is  celebrated  during  the  shukla  palsh  (full 
moon  days)  of  Jeth  at  Shirral.  in  Kothi  llaisan,  every  second  year  in 
memory  of  Kali  Nag  deota.  The  other  deotds  can  only  afford  to  per- 
form this  jag  at  considerable  intervals. 

When  rain  is  wanted  a feast  Is  given  either  by  the  zauiuiddrs 
themselves  or  by  the  local  deota.  In  the  latter  case  the  cost  is  met  from 
the  deota* 8 treasury,  in  the  former  from  sujiscriptions  raised  by  the 
zaminddr8  themselves.  The  feast  is  called  paret  pAjaHyphungni  or  jogni. 
A lamb  is  sacrificed  on  a hill,  jogni  deota  is  worshipped,  and  a flat 
stone  adorned  with  flour,  piuds  of  dung,  and  the  heart  of  the  lamb  be- 
ing offered  to  the  jogni.  Formerly  the  Kajas  used  to  pay  for  such  feasts, 
but  now  local  deities  or  the  zaminddrs  do  so. 

pJiungni  is  also  called  tikar-jag,  which  is  thus  described: — The 
villagers  go  up  a hill,  taking  with  them  a lamb,  goat  or  sheep  : there 
they  worship  the  and  painting  a large  flat  stone  with  different 
colours  spread  over  it  the  liver  of  the  animal  brought  with  them,  as  an 
offering  to  ih.Q  jogni. 

To  preserve  a heap  of  grain  a large  sickle  and  a pin4  (ball)  of  flour 
are  placed  on  top  of  it.  When  a new  animal  is  brought  home  branches 

1 Fr.  ghar  loasm. 

s In  Kulu  called  hai  I think,  or  khai,  Sansk,  fcTiayat  expiation, 

* We  shall  come  across  the  ehhidra  later. 
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of  tlie  hhehhal  after  being  touched  by  the  animal  are  buried  beneath  a 
large  stone.  Great  precautions  are  taken  in  bringing  grain  home  durinc** 
the  hliadra  nah%liatra»  If  the  crops  are  very  good  the  grain  heap  is 
worshipped,  a goat  killed  preferably  on  the  threshold  and  a°  feast  held. 
In  Inner  Sa,raj  the  land  is  also  worshipped  on  the  Somwdri  amdtoas 
in  Bhadon,  in  addition  to  the  f^oat  sacrifice  and  a /lawan  j>erformed.  If 
in  a piece  of  land  the  seed  does  not  gerininite,  while  round  it  it  does, 
a goat  is  killed  on  the  spot  and  its  head  buried  there  so  as  to  o-et  rid  of 
the  evil  which  prevented  the  seed  from  coining  up.  ^ 

The  ceremonv  o^Jajrn  jaj  is  performed  when  on  account  of  illness 
offerings  have  to  be  made  to  the  deo^fi.  On  the  evening  precedino-  it 
men,  women,  children  go  to  the  temple,  pass  the  night  in  dancin*^  ami 
singing.  Early  next  morning  the  necessary  offerings  are  made,  a goat 
is  sacrificed  and  Brahmans  are  fed. 

Ilelease  from  an  oath  can  be  secured  by  observance  of  the  chhidra 
or  chhm  hholnd  rite.  This  is  practically  similar  in  all  parts  of  Kulu. 
In  Inner  Saraj  the  consent  of  the  local  god  being  first  obtained,  a feast 
is  held  at  which  the  parties  at  enmity  with  each  other  are  made  to  eat 
together.  This  feast  is  called  Brahm  hhoj.  Or  both  jiarties  contribute* 
one  goat  each  and  some  fiour  to  the  local  god^s  temple,  loaves  are  prepar- 
ed and  given  to  those  present.  This  is  called  china  kholnd  ox  * re* 
conciliatIon^ 


In  Ilimri  I'othi  both  parties  go  to  the  temple  of  the  village 
and  worship  the  earth  there  : the  god  is  offered  Rs.  IS  and 
which  is  afterwards  killed,  and  a feast  is  given  : thus  the  two  parties 
are  reconciled. 


The  abandonment  of  — When  the  owner  of  a house  has  no 

son,  or  if  he  or  his  family  are  constantly  ill,  or  Ins  cattle  do  not  prosper, 
or  if  a chela  declare  that  some  demon  or  jogan  lives  there,  he  abandons 
it  as  inauspicious.  He  will  also  show  some  earth  from  inside  it  to  the 
dootas  sorcerer,  and  if  he  too  confirms  his  doubts  he  will  promise  to  offer 
land,  a house  or  cash  to  the  god,  provided  the  latter  helps  him  to  sur- 
mount the  trouble.  If  the  calamity  is  got  rid  of,  the  promise  must  be 
fulfilled  by  gifting  the  lainl  etc.  to  the  god. 

If  the  gn^  or  sorcerer  of  a deota  declares  a thing  to  be  needed  bv 
any  demon  or  god,  it  is  abandoned  in  his  name  or  stored  in  the  local 
god^s  bhanddr  (treasury). 

Bird  /rw/Za.  — The  usages  regarding  first-fruits  are  variously  des- 
cribed. Speaking  generally,  food  is  given  to  Brahmans,  sddhns  and  the 
local  god  before  fresh  grain  is  used  by  cultivators.  In  Innei  Saraj  high 
caste  people  offer  some  of  the  new  grain  before  they  use  it,  and  when  '^it 
is  brought  home  incense  is  burnt  and  a lamp  lit  before  it  is  stored.  In 
Kulu  proper  some  of  the  new  grain  is  thus  oflered  and  the  Brahmans 
etc.  are  also  fed.  Then  the  neighbours  and  relations  invited  for  the 
occasion  are  fed,  and  the  guests  say  ago  hhf  do,  ' give  in  future  too  ^ ; 
and  the  spirit  in  reply  says  ago  bln  khdo,  ' eat  in  future  toob  On  this 
occasion  sometimes  goats  are  also  killed,  while  Kanets  and  other  Sudras 
drink  IngVi  and  vir. 
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The  chela  oT  a deota  is  also  invited  after  the  Rabi  and  sumo  ears  of 
barley  are  offered  to  the  jrod  through  him  ; a goat  or  sheep  is  killed  and 
a general  feast  (sal/ior)^  is  held  in  Jeth.  Again  at  the  Kharif  a subscrip- 
tion list  is  opened  for  the  purchase  of  a goat,  which  is  sacrificed  over  the 
god  and  a feast  is  lield  just  as  after  the  Rabi.  This  Is  called  gidri. 

Equally  various  are  the  beliefs  regarding  cracks  in  the  soil  and  other 
omens,  ^^hebejindri  is  called  and  an  ol  or  khol  is  called  khdman 

in  Kulu.  Both  are  inauspicious,  and  to  avert  the  evil  a sheep  or  a goal 
is  killed  on  the  spot  and  in  the  case  of  a crack  . its  head  and  legs  are 
buried  in  it. 

But  in  Inner  Saiaj,  where  a crack  is  called  batndri,  only  one 
which  occurs  at  the  sowing  of  the  Rahi  crop  is  considered  inauspicious, 
one  in  the  Kharif  not  being  so  regarded.  In  the  former  case  a Braliman 
is  fed  or  a goat  is  killed  and  its  head  buried  in  the  crack.  In  Ilimri 
kotJii  (Outer  SarAj)  a crack  which  suddenly  appears  in  a field  is  called 
Jialai. 

But  an  abnormally  good  crop  is  sometimes  considered  inauspicious^ 
and  a goat  is  sacrificed  to  averl:  its  evil  effects — such  as  death  or  other 
injury.^  If  one  stalk  brings  forth  two  ears  it  is  a good  omen‘  as  is 
also  a bird  building  its  nest  In  a field  out  of  ears  taken  from  it.  But  if 
it  budd  its  nest  elsewhere  than  in  tlie  field  from  whicli  it  took  the  ears 
the  omen  is  unfavourable. 

In  Kulu  if  a snake  [sidnlu)  cross  in  front  of  the  ploughshare  or 
both  oxen  lie  down  when  ploughing,  or  if  blood  comes  at  the  milking  of 
a cow,  it  is  considered  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  the  owner^s  death  or 
Some  other  evil  is  feared.  Jap  and  path  are  used  to  avert  it. 

Tuesday  and  Friduy  are  auspicious  days  for  commencing  ploughing 
in  either  harvest.  Indeed  Tuesday  is  considered  best  for  begiuning  any 
agricultural  work,  but  the  rule  is  not  strictly  observed.  Cattle  are  not 
sold  on  a Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday. 

When  going  on  a journey,  paying  a visit  to  superiors  or  to  court, 
it  is  well  to  meet  a jar  full  of  water,  any  loaded  man  or  animal,  any  one 
with  fruit  or  game,  or  a dead  body.  On  the  other  hand  an  empty  jar, 
basket,  or  basin  and  sneezing  are  bad  omens. 

At  the  mandir  of  Chambliu  deofd  in  Randal  two  fairs  are  annually 
held  on  the  7tb  Baisakli  and  on  a date  fixed  by  the  people  in  INIaghar. 
At  these  all  visitors  are  fed  free.  The  story  is  that  all  the  Ranas, 
save  one  of  Somibadgani,  were  killed  by  this  god,  who  then  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  dense  forest  at  Randal,  Here  he  manifested  himself 

^ Salhar  : ? ou  1st  (Ssia)  o£  Jetb,  Diaek,  p.  87.  The  offerings  to  the  deoia  are  essen- 
tial, feeding  Brahmans  being  optional.  At  the  harvest-home  in  Kulu  no  ceremony  is 
performed. 

~ Or  hijendri  batdi,  which  strictly  speaking  means  a gap  between  two  furrows  into 
which  no  seed  happens  to  have  dropped. 

3 The  idea  seems  to  he  that  harm  will  only  result  if  a lie-goat  is  not  sacrificed,  as  in 
default  death  or  other  harm  is  to  he  apprehended. 

* But  it  is  also  said  : — 

Two  cobs  sprouting  out  of  one  ear,  the  falling  of  a heap  of  grain  on  the  khivmdtjgdh 
or  of  a pile  of  loaves,  is  considered  inauspicious  aud  some  sacrifice  is  made  to  aveii;  the  evil . 
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in  the  usual  way — a Brahman^s  cow  need  to  yield  her  milk  t * a black 
pindi  in  the  forest.  One  day  the  Brahman  saw  this  and  inferred  that 
the  pindi  was  possessed  of  miraculons  powers,  so  he  told  his  Bana 
who  with  his  wife  and  family  went  to  the  spot  and  paid  their  d votions 
to  it.  The  date  of  the  templets  foundation  is  not  known.  It  contains 
the  black  a foot  hio;*h  and  4 in  circumference,  as  well  as  carvino-s 

of  many  deities.  Silver  and  brass  masks  are  kept  in  tlie  temple. 
Its  administration  is  carried  on  by  a Brahman  Idrddr,  I v got  a 
Gautara.  The  pujdri  is  also  a Braliman,  by  go^  a Gautam  also. 
Neither  is  celibate  and  succession  is  orovernetl  by  natural  rf^hitionship. 
Tlie  gur  receives  special  reverence,  l)ut  the  rites  are  i»erf<'rme<l  bv 
the  pujdri.  Jiliog  of  rice,  milk,  gJn  etc.  is  offered  dailv,  and  tlie 
sacred  lamp  is  lit  morning  and  evening-  at  tlie  times  nf  worship.  At  the 
fairs  hc-goats  are  sacrificed.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  off.  rin-^s  of 
different  Hindu  castes,  but  low  castes  are  not  permitteil  to  olYer  anv 
edibles.  No  other  shrine  is  connected  with  this. 

At  the  other  mandir  of  Chamblni  at  Kasholi  two  fairs  are  hrdd  one 
on  1st  Jeth  and  the  other  on  the  chandas  in  Maghar.  'Jo  b th  other 
gods  are  invited  and  fed  free.  The  story  is  that  Chambu  h;i  1 three 
brothers,  all  bearing  the  same  name.  One  night  the  Kana  of  the  tract 
saw  a light  at  a distant  place  whicli  he  visited  next  morning,  and  here 
found  a stone  as  white  as  snow  which  he  brought  home.  Aft.  r a tin  e 
he  fell  ill  and  went  as  usual  to  Ambika  Hevi  to  pray  for  his  rei’overv. 
'Iho  goddess  directed  him  to  propitiate  her  son,  the  white  stone,  which 
he  did.  lie  enshrined  it  in  a temple  built  on  a site  where  7 brahmans 
had  once  dwelt  and  where  7 jdman  trees  also  stood.  The  date  of  its 
foundation  is  not  known.  It  contains  a black  stone  image,  3 feet 
high.  Two  silver  masks  are  kept  on  the  goibs  chariot.  Its  adminis- 
tration is  carried  on  by  a Kanet  kdrddr,  i)y  got  a Bhargii.  dim  pnjd]t 
is  a Brahman,  got  Bhardawaj.  He  is  not  e(  lilato,  and  the  succession 
is  governed  by  natural  relationship.  Special  reverence  is  j-aid  only 
to  the  god^s  disciple  heenuso  ho  nods  his  hea«l  and  an^wel•s  all  (incstion's 
put  to  the  god.  The  use  of  c/iaras  is  not  known.  A tj//og  of  g/ij  rice 
milk  and  sugar  is  offered  daily.  Tlio  sacred  lamp  is  lit  in  the  morninc^ 
and  evening  at  the  time  of  worship.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  offei^ 
ings  of  Hindu  castes,  but  the  low  castes  arc  not  allowed  to  offer  b/iog. 
No  other  shrine  is  connected  witli  tliis. 


At  the  fuaudir  of  Dakhnashuri  in  Xirmam.H  an  annual  fair  is  held 
on  the  satwim  Bhadon.  This  god  is  said  to  liave  come  from  the  Deccan 
and  settled  here  after  he  had  killed  a demon  wliich  was  a terror  to  the  people. 
After  his  death  the  temple  in  whicli  he  was  enshrined  uas  built.  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known.  It  is  of  stone  and  wood,  and 
contains  a stone  image  3 feet  higli.  Its  atTairs  are  managed  by  a 
Brahman  Idrddr  who  is  generally  appointed  by  a committee  of  Hio  »nub's 
votaries.  lie  is  by  caste  a HliAt.  got  Ka'shah.  The  fujdri  Ts  a 
Brahman.  Succession  is  governed  by  natural  lelationship.  No  Ihcq 
is  offered  to  the  god,  and  the  sacred  lamp  is  lit  only  in  the  evenim>-.  X^o 
distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings  of  diffoieut  Ilirdu  c.astrs.  No 
other  shrine  is  connected  with  this. 


* For  tlio  iricriptions  at  Kirmandscr  Corpus  Jnscripfionuni  Indicatum, 
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At  tLo  mandir  of  the  (Miaurasi  SIdli  at  Pekhri*  fairs  are  held  on 
3rd  PhagaD  and  3rd  Paisakli  every  year.  Once  a sheplierd  grazed  as 
thdhir^s  sheep  near  a tank,  As  he  felt  thirsty  he  went  to  drink  at  it  and 
saw  an  image  emerge  from  tlie  water.  In  the  ev^ming  he  took  this 
image  home  and  gave  it  to  his  master,  the  [hdlcuTy  who  ko]  t it  for  S(jme 
days  in  a niche  in  his  house-wall  until  one  day  it  occurred  to  him  that 
a temple  ought  to  be  built  in  its  honour.  So  he  founded  this  temple 
and  called  it  Chaurasi  after  the  village.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is 
not  known.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  wood  and  contains  images  of  gold 
silver  and  brass.  The  stone  image  taken  out  of  the  tank  is  also  installe<l 
in  it.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a Jcarddr^  by  caste  a Kanet,  got 
Kashab.  The  pujdri  is  also  a Kanet.  They  are  married  and  are  always 
of  this  caste.  Bhog  of  ghi  &c.  is  offered  in  the  morning  only,  but  a 
sacred  lamp  is  kept  burning  all  night.  The  low  castes  arc  not  allowed  to 
offer  edible  things.  Seven  shrines  are  connected  Avith  this  ore. 

Deota  JalandPs  annual  fail’:?  are  held  on  1st  Sawan  and  at  the  DiAvali 
in  Maghar.  The  tradition  is  that  once  a tJntkar,  named  kairam,  daily 
went  tobathe  in  a pool  called  Mansarowar.  One  day  the  god  manifested 
himself  and  the  iJidkur  begged  him  to  accompany  hi:n  to  his  house.  T<> 
this  he  agreed  and  there  the  god  was  seated  at  a ])lace  in  a grove  of  oak 
[lliarshu  trees).  Temples  were  eventually  built  at  those  j)laces  and  called 
after  the  names  of  the  trees  &c.  The  date  of  their  foundation  is  mjt  known. 
There  are  4 images  of  the  god.  The  stone  piufJi  is  foot  high  ; the  bust 
is  made  of  brass  ; the  third  is  of  stone  and  ’Z  \ feet  high  ; and  the  fourth  is 
the  chariot  of  the  god.  The  temple  administration  is  carried  on  jointly  by 
the  villagers  and  a I'drddr  who  is  also  its  pujdii.  By  caste  he  is  a Xolu 
Kanet.  He  is  not  celibate.  A hhog  of  flowers,  scent  &c.  is  offered  in 
the  morning  at  the  time  of  Avorship.  No  lamp  is  lit  nor  is  sacred  fire 
maintained.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings  of  different  Hindu 
castes.  Connected  Avith  this  are  the  shrines  of  Knndu  Shailtor,  Baram- 
garh,  Bag  Deora  and  Sarahan. 

M'lndir  K/iudtJal  in  Beoliri. — The  tradition  Is  that  in  formed* 
times  a tJidhu'i'j  named  Thiila,  had  a cow  called  Kailri  Avho  used  to 
yield  her  milk  to  a black  stone  pintji  in  Khudi  village.  Her  master, 
enraged  at  his  loss,  determined  to  break  the  pinffi^  but  the  cow  told  him 
that  the  pindi  should  not  be  broken  as  Jamdaggan  risJii  had  manifested 
himself  to  it,  but  he  ignored  her  warning  and  struck  the  pindi.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  died  on  the  spot,  owing  to  the  nshVs 
miraculous  power.  So  the  people  took  to  Avorshipping  it  and  eventually 
a temple  Avas  built  on  this  spot.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known. 
It  contains  a black  stone  pindi,  Z feet  high.  Its  administration  is  car- 
ried on  by  a Kanet  X’uVeZdf.  T\\e  pnj dri  Brahman,  by  a Bhar- 

dhwaj.  He  is  not  celibate.  A sacred  lamp  is  kept  burning  all 
through  the  night,  N o dittinction  is  made  in  the  offerings  of  different 
Hindu  castes,  but  a low  caste  man  is  not  permitted  to  offer  edible 
things.  No  other  shrine  is  connected  with  this  one.  For  11  days  end- 
ing with  the  puranmdsi  in  SaAvan  or  Bhadon  the  fair  is  in  full  swing. 
The  place  is  also  enlivened  by  visitors  at  the  Diwali.  Small  fairs  sach  as 
shdnd  or  tliiarM  are  held  on  1st  and  IfithPhagan,  9th  Baisakh  and  20lh 
Har. 


1 In  Ucliandi  Tcothi, 
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Deota  Chambhd  has  a temple  in  Deogi.  The  story  g’oes  that  on  tlie 
site  of  the  present  temple  a cow  used  to  yield  her  milk  to  a small  black 
stone  set  in  the  ground.  One  day  this  was  noticed  by  a herdsman  who 
followed  the  cow.  He  returned  home  and  told  the  people  of  his  town  all 
about  it  They  went  to  the  spot  and  found  his  tale  was  true,  so  they 
founded  a temple  in  which  the  image  was  enshrined.  The  exact  date  of 
its  foundation  is  not  known,  but  tradition  says  that  it  wa«  built  in  the 
Tretiya  Yug.  Tt  contains  a smooth,  black  stone  image,  2^  feet  high. 
The  temple  walls  are  decoiated  with  various  pictures  and  busts  of  brass 
and  silver  are  also  kept  in  it  A Kanet  kdrdar  manages  its  affairs  He 
is  married.  1l\\qi  pujdri  is  always  recruited  from  the  Brahmans.  He  is 
not  celibate  either.  The  gtir  is  held  in  greater  respect  than  either  the 
Jcdrddr  or  pujdri.  The  use  of  charas  is  not  known.  Bhog  is  offercil 
daily  to  the  god.  A sacred  lamp  is  lit  daily  morning  and  evening  when 
worship  is  held  in  the  temple.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings 
of  different  Hindu  castes,  but  low  castes  are  not  allowed  to  offer  edible 
things.  No  other  shrine  is  connected  with  this  one.  The  annual  fairs 
are  held  on  11  th  Baisakh,  12th  Bliadon,  and  on  2nd,  and  3rd  Asauj. 
Illustrations  are  also  displayed  on  the  Uiwali  in  Maghar. 

Pubhari,  the  god  on  the  Jalori  Pass,  has  5 temples  calleil  after  the 
names  of  the  villages  in  which  they  are  situate.  At  these  annual  fairs  are 
held  : at  Kotarshn  on  12th  Baisakh,  12th  Sa\van,on  the  Diwfili  in  Maghar, 
and  on  the  1st  of  Phagan  ; at  Dim  on  20th  Sawan  ; at  Jalauri  on  loth 
Sawan  and  3rd  Katak ; at  Kanar  on  3rd  Phagan  ; and  on  18th  Baisakh 
at  Sariwalsar.  The  story  is  that  a man  of  Kota  Thii-shu  chanced  to  find 
a metal  mask  which  bade,  him  enshrine  it  in  a suitable  place.  So  a temple 
was  built  and  ihe  mask  placed  in  it.  The  dates  of  the  fairs  were  fixeil 
by  a committee  of  the  villages  in  which  shrines  were  erected.  The  stone 
image  is  cubits  high.  The  date  of  foundation  is  not  known.  Its 
affairs  are  managed  by  a Kanet  kdrdar.  Under  him  are  a hh  inddri 
(store-keeper),  a gur  and  pujdri^  all  Karaunks.  Tliey  are  all  married. 
Special  reverence  is  paid  to  the  giir.  A hhog  of  rice,  meat  &;c.  is  offer- 
ed daily,  and  a sacred  lamp  lit  in  the  evening.  No  distinction  is  made 
in  the  offerings  of  different  Hindu  castes.  Connected  with  this  are  the 
shrines  in  Kot,  Dim  and  Jaun. 

Koneri  deota  lias  a temple  in  Kuinri.  His  main  fair  is  held  an- 
nually at  the  Diw41i  in  Maghar,  and  it  is  followed  b}’’  small  fairs  called 
sJidnd  and  thirshn,  on  1st  and  16th  Phdgan,  9th  and  20th  Har.  The 
story  is  that  Kami  Deo,  a Brahman  of  the  village,  used  to  bathe  daily  in 
a spring.  One  day  he  found  a black  stone  or  pindi  in  the  water  which 
said  it  was  Bids  rishi  and  had  come  from  Kuinri.  Ho  worshipped  it 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  others.  Eventually  a temple  was 
built,  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known.  It  contains  a black 
stone  pindi ^ 2^  feet  high.  Its  administration  is  carried  on  by  a Kanet 
kdrddr.  The  pujdri  is  always  recruited  froni-the  Brahmans.  His  got 
is  Bhdrdhwdj.  He  is  not  celibate.  A sacred  lamp  is  lighted  in  the 
evening  at  the  time  of  worship  and  kept  burning  the  whole  night.  No 
distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings  of  different  Hindu  castes.  No  other 
shrine  is  connected  with  this. 

No  particular  fair  is  connected  with  tho  mandir  of  deota  Paiij. 
Bir,  but  a he-goat  is  sacrificed  at  the  shankrdi^t  of  Asauj  and  Phagau. 
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The  story  is  that  on  the  site  of  the  present  temple  a Brahman  used  to 
meditate,  recounting  the  names  of  God  on  his  rosary.  One  <lay  per- 
chance it  fell  from  his  band  and  struck  against  a stone  which  hurst  into 
many  pieces  and  from  sprang  5 images  each  of  which  told  the  Brahman 
that  they  were  5 Urs  (or  heroes)  and  brothers^  adding  that  people  should 
adore  them.  At  this  spot  a temple  vvas  erected  in  their  honour.^  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known.  It  contains  .b  brass  carvings  of 
Bhairon,  each  h foot  high.  Its  administration  is  carried  on  by  a Kanet 
kdrddrj  by  fjoi  a Kashab.  The  is  a Brahman,  by  caste  a Gaur 

and  by  got  Sarsut.  He  is  not  celibate.  Special  reverence  is  paid  to 
the  gur,  Bliog  is  offered  on  the  first  of  every  month  and  particularly 
on  the  shankrdnts  of  Phagan  and  Asauj,  on  which  occasions  a he-goat  is 
sacrificed  A sacred  lamp  is  lit  every  evening  for  half  an  hour  only. 

B^ota  Shang  Chul  has  a temple  in  Kothi  Shangarh.  Three  fairs  are 
held  annually,  one  on  the  3rd  Bar  at  Barnard  ward,  another  on  the 
dst  Asauj  at  Nagari,  and  the  3rd  on  8th  Phdgan  at  Batdhr.  The  story 
goes  that  a cow  used  to  yield  her  milk  to  a stone  yindi  hidden  under 
ground.  A Brahman  observed  this  and  dug  up  the  place.  The  pindi 
was  found  and  from  the  hole  came  out  a snake  wliich  declared  that  he 
must  be  worshipped.  The  date  of  foundation  is  not  known.  All  the 
four  temples  are  of  wood  and  stone.  One  coiitains  a stone  pindiy  a foot 
high.  Mohrds  of  gold  and  silver  are  also  kept  in  the  temple.  Its 
administration  is  carried  on  by  a kdrddr  who  is  also  pujdri  and  gnr. 
His  caste  is  Gaur  and  got  Sarsut.  He  is  not  celibate-  Bhog  is  only 
offered  at  festivals.  The  sacred  lamp  is  lit  only  in  the  evening.  No 
distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings  of  Hindu  castes.  A low  caste  is  not 
allowed  to  offer  edible  things.  Connected  with  this  are  the  shrines  in 
Batahr,  Jiladhura,  Dharadeora,  Nagari  and  Lapa. 

Deota  Sandeo  has  3 temples  at  which  annual  fairs  are  held  on  the 
last  day  of  Sawan,  and  on  the  2nd  and  8th  of  Phigan.  On  these  occa- 
sions a haw  an  or  sacrificial  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  rite  is  repeated  on  the 
2nd  Baisakh  every  year.  It  is  said  that  three  gods  sprang  from  a hail- 
stone. Two  of  them  carved  out  principalities  in  Nohanda,  while  the 
third  took  up  his  abode  in  Shrikot  which  had  already  been  occupied  by 
the  god  Markanda,  so  the  latter  left  the  place  and  went  to  Manglaur. 
After  that  the  people  began  to  worship  Sandhu.  The  dite  of  the 
temples^  foundation  is  not  known.  None  of  them  contains  any  image, 
but  gold,  silver  and  brass  mohras  (masks)  are  used  in  adorning  the  god^s 
chariot,  The  administration  is  carried  on  by  a Kanet  kdrddr.  The  gur 
and  pujdri  are  also  Kanets.  They  are  not  celibate.  Special  reverence 
is  paid  only  to  the  gur,  A hhog  of  rice,  ghiy  milk  &c.  is  only  offered 
at  festivals.  A sacred  lamp  is  lit  morning  and  evening  at  the  times  of 
worship.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  offerings  of  different  Hindu 
castes,  but  alow  caste  is  not  permitted  to  offer  edible  things.  Connected 
with  this  are  the  shrines  of  Narain,  Kandi  and  Guda  Deora. 

The  Cults  of  the  Simla  Hills. 

The  Simla  Hill  States  form  a network  of  feudal  States  with 
dependent  feudatories  subordinate  to  them,  and  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  local  godlings  afford  a striking  reflection  of  the  political  conditions, 
forming  a complex  network  of  cults,  some  superior,  some  subordinate. 


Cults  in  the  Simla  Sills, 
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To  complete  the  political  analog’y,  the  godlings  often  have  their  irazirs 
or  chief  ministers  and  other  officials.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of 
this  qnasi-^oMiiCdX  organization  of  the  hill  cults  is  afforded  by  the 
following  account  of  the  22  Tikas  of  Junga.  At  its  head  stands 
Junga^s  new  cult.  Junga,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  the  family 
god  of  the  Raja  of  Keonthal.  That  function  is  fulfilled  by  the  Devi 
Tara.  ^ 

The  Cult  of  Junga. ^ 

Legend. — The  Raja  of  Kotlehr  had  two  sons,  who  dwelt  in 
Nddaun.  On  the  accession  of  the  elder  to  the  throne,  they  quarrelled, 
and  the  younger  was  expelled  the  State.  'With  a few  companions  he 
set  out  for  the  hills  and  soon  reached  Jakho,  near  Simla.  Thence  they 
sought  a suitable  site  for  a residence,  and  found  a level  place  at  Thagwa 
in  the  Koti  State.  Next  morning  the  Mian,  or  ^ prince  set  out  in 
a palanquin,  but  when  they  reached  Sanjauli,  his  companions  found  he 
had  disappeared,  and  conjecturing  that  he  had  become  a deofa,  returned 
to  Thagwa,  where  they  sought  him  in  vain.  They  then  took  service 
with  the  people  of  that  part.  One  night  a man  went  out  to  watch  his 
crop,  and  resting  beneath  a Jcerui'i  tree,  heard  a terrible  voice  from  it  say, 

‘ lest  I fall  down  I ^ Panic-stricken  he  fled  home,  but  another  man 
volunteered  to  investigate  the  business  and  next  night  placed  a piece  of 
silk  on  the  platform  under  the  tree  and  took  up  his  position  in  a corner. 
When  he  heard  the  voice,  he  rejoined  ^ come  down  whereupon  the 
tree  split  in  half  and  out  of  it  a beautiful  image  fell  on  to  the  silk 
cloth.  This  the  man  took  to  his  home  and  ])laced  it  in  the  upper 

storey,  but  it  always  came  down  to  the  lower  one,  so  he  sent  for 

the  astrologers,  who  told  him  the  image  was  that  of  a deota  who 

required  a temple  to  live  in.  Then  the  people  began  to  worship  the 

image-  and  appointed  a chela  through  wdiom  the  god  said  he  would 
select  a place  for  his  temple.  So  he  was  taken  round  the  country, 
and  when  the  news  reached  the  companions  of  the  Nadaun  prince 
they  joined  the  party.  The  god  ordered  temples  to  be  built  at  Nain, 
Bojari,  Thond,  and  Koti  in  succession,  and  indeed  in  every  village 
he  visited,  until  he  reached  Nadaun,  where  the  Raja,  his  brother, 
refused  to  allow  any  temple  to  be  built,  as  he  already  had  a family 
god  of  his  own  named  Jipur.  Junga,  the  new  god,  said  he  would 
settle  matters  with  Jipur,  and  while  the  discussion  was  going  on, 
he  destroyed  Jipur^s  temple  and  all  its  images  by  lightning,  where- 
upon the  Raja  made  Junga  his  own  deity  and  placed  him  in  a house  in 
his  darhdr. 

Jipur  is  not  now  worshipped  in  Keonthal,  all  his  own  temples  being 
used  as  temples  of  Junga  who  is  worshipped  in  them.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Jipur,  except  that  he  came  in  with  the  ruling  family  of 
Keonthal.  He  appears  to  have  been  only  a jathdra  or  ancestor. 
Junga  has  another  temple  at  Pajarli  near  Junga,  to  which  he  is  taken 

^ An  account  of  this  goddess  will  be  found  on  p.  357  supra. 

“ (The  family  likeness  of  the  legends  connected  with  these  hill  deities  of  the 
extreme  North  of  India  to  thoso  connected  with  the  ‘ devils  ’ of  the  'fuluvas  on  the 
West  Coast,  very  far  to  the  South,  is  worthy  of  comparison  by  the  itudeut.  See  Devil 
Worship  of  tjhe  Tuluvas,  Ind.  Ant.,  XXIII— XXVI,  1894—1897.)  ‘ 
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when  a Jag  is  to  be  celebrated,  or  when  an  beir-apparent,  is 

born  to  the  Kaja,  on  which  occasion  2^jdgra  is  performed.  On  other 
occasions  the  images  made  subsequently  are  alone  Avorshipped  in  this 
temple.  The  ritual  is  that  observed  in  a shicdla^  and  no  sacrifice 
is  offered.  There  are  22  or  sons  of  Junga.  None  of  these 

can  celebrate  a jng  or  observe  a festival  Avithout  permission  from 
the  Junga  temple,  and  such  permission  is  not  given  unless  all  the  dues 
of  Junga^s  temple  are  paid.  Thus  Junga  is  regarded  as  the  real  god 
and  the  others  his  children. 


The  Twenty-two  Tikas  of  Junga  (Keontiiai.),  near  Simla. 


The  State  of  Keonthal  is  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States  in  the 
Punjab,  and  its  capital,  Junga,  so  called  after  the  god  of  that  name,  lies 
only  a few  miles  from  Simla  it.self.  Besides  the  main  territory  of 
the  State,  Keonthal  is  overlord  of  fiv ' feudatory  States,  riz.  Koti, 
Theog,  Madhan,  Guild  and  Ratesh.  Excluding  these  States,  it  com- 
prises six  detached  tracts,  Aidiich  are  divided  into  eighteen  pargattas, 
thus  :■ — 

I.  — Southern  tract,  comprising  ten  pargaiias  : — (1)  Fagu,  (2), 

Khalashi,  (3)  Tir  ]\[ahasu,  (t)  l)harech  in  Fagu  tahsfl, 
(5)  Eatesh,  (6)  Karoli,  (7)  Jjii,  (8)  Parali,  (‘.)j  Jhajot^ 
(10)  Kalanj  in  Junga  tahsil. 

II.  — Northern  tract,  Avhich  includes  fouv  pargancis  : — (11;  Shili, 

(12)  Matiana,  (13)  Eajana,  (11)  Matiana,  in  Fagu 
tahsil, 

III.  — Pargana  EaAvin,  and 

IV.  — Pargana  Punnar,  together  forming  Eaivin  tahsil. 

V.  — -Pargana  Rampur,  and 

VI.  — Pargana  Wakna,  both  in  Junga  tahsil. 

The  three  5 are  modern  Revenue  dmsions,  but  the  22  par- 

ganas  are  ancient  and  correspond  in  number  to  the  22  tikas,  which 
are  described  below.  It  does  not  appear,  howcA^er,  that  each  pargana 
has  its  pka,  and  the  number  may  be  a mere  coincidence.  The  fondness 
for  the  Nos.  12,  22,  32,  42,  52  etc.  in  the  Punjab,  and  indeed,  through- 
out India,  is  well  known,  and  goes  back  at  least  to  Buddhist  times. 


The  following  are  the  22  Tikas  of  Junga  : — 


(1) 

Kalaur. 

(2) 

Manuni. 

(S) 

Kaneti. 

(4) 

Deo  Chand. 

(5) 

Shaneti. 

(6) 

Mahanpha, 

(7) 

Tiru. 

(8) 

Khateshwar. 

(9) 

Chadei. 

(10) 

Shanei  and  J^u. 

(11) 

Dhuru. 

(12) 

Kulthi. 

(13) 

Dhanuii. 

(14) 

Dum, 

(15) 

Raita. 

(16) 

C banana. 

(17) 

Gaun. 

(18) 

Biju. 

(19) 

Kusheli  Deo. 

(20) 

Bal  Deo, 

(21) 

Rawal  Deo. 

(22) 

Kawali  Deo, 
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The  feudatories  of  Junga, 

(1)  The  Cult  of  Kalanr. 

Legend, — A Brahman  once  fled  from  Kulu  and  settled  in  Dawan, 
a village  in  pargana  Katesh,  There  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  a Kanet 
woman,  who  put  poison  in  his  food.  The  Brahman  detected  the  poison, 
but  went  to  a spot  called  Bangapani,  where  there  is  water,  in  Doran  Jangal, 
and  there  ate  the  food,  arguing  that  if  the  woman  meant  to  kill  him  she 
would  doit  sooner  or  later,  and  so  died,  invoking  curses  on  the  murderess. 
His  body  disappeared.  In  the  Garhal-ki-Dhar  plain  was  a hahhal  plant. 
One  day  a Brahman  of  G aril  wag  observed  that  all  the  cows  used  to  go  to 
the  plant  and  water  it  with  their  milk,  so  he  got  a spade  and  dug  np  the 
bush.  He  found  under  it  a beautiful  image  (which  still  bears  the 
mark  of  his  spade)  and  took  it  home.  "When  he  told  Gie  ])eople  what 
had  happened,  they  built  a temple  for  the  idol,  and  made  the  Brahman  its? 
pujdri.  But  the  image,  which  bore  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
Brahman,  who  had  died  of  the  poisoned  food,  began  to  inflict  disease  upon 
the  Kanets  of  the  place,  so  that  several  families  perished.  Thereupon, 
the  people  determined  to  bring  in  a stronger  god  or  goddess  to  protect 
them  from  the  imago.  Two  Kanets  of  pargana^  Dheli  and  Chandi, 
were  famed  for  their  courage  and  strength,  and  so  they  were  sent  to 
Lawi  and  Palwi,  two  villages  in  Sirmur  State,  disguiseil  as  faqtrs,  and 
thence  they  stole  an  dth-hhojdicdli,  ‘ eight-handed  \ image  of  Devi, 
which  they  brought  to  Dhawar  in  Batesh.  The  people  met  them  with 
music  and  made  offerings  to  the  stolen  image,  which  they  took  to  Walan 
and  there  built  a temple  for  it,  ceasing  to  worship  Kalaur.  The  plague 
also  ceased.  The  people  of  one  village  Charej,  however,  still  affect  Kalaur. 

(2)  The  Cult  of  Mannni. 

Manuni  is  Mahadeo,  and  is  so  called  hecause  his  first  temple  was  on 
the  hill  of  Manun. 

Legend. — A Brahman  of  Parali,  in  the  Jamrot  pargana  of  the 
Patiala  hill  territory,  a / of  Devi  Dluir,  and  others,  went  to  buy 
salt  in  Mandi,  and  on  their  way  back  halted  for  the  night  in  ^lalnin 
Nag^s  temple  at  Mahun  in  the  Suket  State.  The  Brahman  and  the pujdri 
with  some  of  the  company,  who  were  of  good  caste,  slept  in  the  temple, 
the  rest  sleeping  outside.  The  pujdri  was  a chela  of  the  god  Dharto,  at 
that  time  a famous  deota,  revered  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the 
Keonthal  State.  On  starting  in  the  mornings  a swarm  of  bees  settled 
on  the  baggage  of  the  Brahman  and  the  pujdri,  and  could  not  be 
driven  off.  When  the  party  reached  IMiinda,  where  the  temple  of 
Hanuman  now  stands,  the  swarm  left  the  baggage  and  settled  on  hdu 
tree.  Here,  too,  the  p/ij/nrz  fainted  and  was  with  dithculty  taken  home. 
The  astrologers  of  t\\Q  pargana  decided  that  a god  had  come  from  Suket 
and  wished  to  settle  in  that  part,  and  that  unless  he  were  accommodated 
with  a residence  the  would  not  recover.  IMeanwhile  the  pujdri 

became  possessed  by  the  god  and  began  to  nod  his  head  and  declare  that 
those  present  must  revere  him  (the  god) , or  he  would  cause  trouble.  They 
replied  that  if  he  could  overcome  the  g’od  Dharto,  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  abandon  that  god,  though  they  had  rcA^ercd  him  for  generations. 
Upon  this  ^a  bolt  from  the  blue  ^ fell  upon  Dharto'’s  temple  and  destro^-od 
it,  breaking  all  the  idols,  except  one  which  was  cast  into  a tank  in  a cave. 
The  pujdri  then  led  the  people  to  Munda,  where  the  bees  had  settled  and 
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directed  them  to  build  a temple  at  the  place  where  they  found  ants.  Ants 
were  duly  found  in  a square  place  on  Manuii  hill,  and  a temjde 
built  in  due  course,  but  when  only  the  roof  remained  to  be  built,  a plank 
flew  off  and  settled  in  Parali.  Upon  this  the  pvjdri  said  the  temple 
must  be  built  there,  as  the  ^od  had  come  with  a Brahman  of  that  ])lace, 
and  so  a second  temple  was  built  and  the  ima^re  placed  in  it.  Pliat  at 
Manun  was  also  subsequently  completed,  and  a third  was  erected  at 
Koti  Dhar.  The  cult  also  spread  to  Nala,  in  Patic^ila  territory,  and  to 
Bhajji  State,  and  temples  were  erected  there.  The  Brahmans  of  Parali 
were  appointed  Bhojkis  and  i\\e  pvjdri  a of  Koti  Dhar  pvja  in  of  the  jrod. 
Meanwhile  the  imag’e  of  Dharto  remained  in  the  tank  into  whi<‘h  it  Ijad 
fallen.  It  is  said  that  a man  used  to  cook  a r(>t  (;i  larcfc  loaf)  and  threw 
it  into  the  water  as  an  offerinef,  requesting:  the  "fxl  to  lend  him  utensils 
which  he  needed  to  entertain  his  "nests.  This  Dharto  used  to  do,  «m  the 
condition  that  the  utensils  wore  restored  to  the  )H)o1  when  done  with. 
But  one  day  the  man  borrowed  40  and  only  returned  .So  )ilat-es,  and  since 
then  the  p^od  has  ceased  to  lend  his  crockery.  Beside  the  "«xPs  ima"e  is 
another,  that  of  a hir  or  S])irit,  called  d'onda.  Tonda  nso<l  to  live  at 
Parali  in  a cave  which  was  a water-mill,  and  if  any  one  visited  the 
mill  alone  at  ni"ht  he  used  to  become  ]>osses6ed  by  the  i/r,  ;ind,  unless 
promptly  attended  to,  lose  his  life.  But  oiiee  the  pujdrt  of  Manuni 
went  to  the  mill,  and  by  the  help  of  his  "od  n'sisted  the  attempts  of  the 
hir  to  possess  him.  In  fact  he  captured  the  hir,  and  haviii"  laid  him 
flat  on  the  grind-stone  sat  on  him.  Upon  this  the  hir  ])romised  to  obey 
him  in  all  matters  if  he  spared  his  life,  and  so  the  pujdrt  asked  him  to 
come  to  the  temple,  promising  to  worship  him  there  if  he  ceased  to 
molest  people.  The  hir  agreed  and  has  now  a sejxirate  place  in  the  temple 
of  Manuni,  whose  loazir  he  has  become. 

(3)  The  Cult  of  Kaneti, 

Legend.-^ Ki\jQr  the  war  of  the  ^lahabharta,  when  the  Pandavas 
had  retired  to  the  Badri  Nath  hills  to  worship,  they  erected  several 
temples  and  placed  images  in  them.  Amongst  otliers  they  established 
Kaneti  in  a temple  at  Kwara  on  the  borders  of  Garhwal  and  Bashahr, 
and  there  are  around  this  temple  five  villages,  which  are  still  known 
after  the  Pandavas.  Dodra  and  Kwara  are  two  of  these.  The  people 
of  the  former  wanted  to  have  a temple  of  their  own,  but  those  of  Kwara 
objected  and  so  enmity  arose  between  them.  The  Dodra  people  then 
stole  an  image  from  the  Kwara  temple,  but  it  disappeared  and  was  found 
again  in  a pool  in  a cave.  It  then  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  its  cheldy  and 
declared  that  it  would  not  live  at  Dodra,  and  that  the  people  must  quit 
that  place  and  accompany  it  elsewhere.  So  a body  of  men,  Kanets, 
Kolis  and  Turfs,  left  Dodra  and  reached  Dagon,  in  Keonthal  State, 
where  was  the  temple  of  Jipur,  the  god  of  the  Rajah’s  family.  This 
temple  the  new  god  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  took  possession  of  his 
residence.  The  men  who  had  accompanied  the  god  settled  in  this  region 
and  the  cult  of  Kaneti  prospered.  Aicha,  Brahman,  was  then  wazir  oi 
Keonthal,  and  he  made  a vow  that  if  his  progeny  increased,  he  would 
cease  to  worship  Jfpilr  and  affect  Kaneti.  His  descendants-  soon  num- 
bered 1500  houses.  Similarly,  the  Bhaler  tribe  made  a vow  to  Kaneti, 
that  if  their  repute  for  courage  increased,  they  would  desert  J fpur. 
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(4)  The  Cull  of  Deo  Chand. 

Legetid. — Deo  Gliaud,  tlie  ancestor  oP  the  fvhaiio^>  sect  of  the 
Kaaets,  was  wazir  of  Keoiibhal  aud  oace  wished  to  celebrate  a /.zy,  so  he 
fixed  0 a an  auspicious  day  and  asked  for  the  ban  of  Junta's  imag'C. 
This  the  pujdrU  refused  him,  although  they  accepted  his  first  invitation, 
and  asked  lilin  to  fix  another  day.  Deo  Chan  1 could  not  this  or 
induce  the  piijarU  to  lend  him  the  imat^e,  so  he  n^ot  a blacksmith  to  make 
a new  one,  and  celebrated  the  //y,  placiiiG;’  the  imi^e,  which  he  named 
Deo  Chand  after  himself,  in  a new  temple.  lie  proclai  ned  Deo  Chand 
subordinate  to  .JutK^i,  but  In  all  other  respects  thj  temple  is  under  a 
separate  management.  * 

(5)  The  Cult  of  Shaneti. 

There  are  two  groups  of  Kanets,  the  Painoi  or  Painui  and  the 
Shainti.  Owing  to  soine  dispute  with  the  pujlris^  the  Shaintis  made  a 
separate  god  for  themselves  and  called  him  Shaneti. 

(0)  The  Cull  of  M'lhdupha. 

The  Chibhar  Kanets  of  Jatil  pargiua  borro  veil  an  image  of  Junga 
and  established  a separate  temple. 

(7)  The  Cult  of  Tim, 

Legend.— the  god  of  the  JTitik  [>eople,  who  are  a sept  of  the 
Brahmans.  A Tirii  Brahman  went  to  petition  the  Baja  ami  was 
treated,  so  lie  cut  off  his  own  heu'l,  whereupon  his  luxidless  b<xly  danced 
for  a time.  The  Brahmans  then  made  an  image  of  Tiru,  and  he  is  now 
worshipped  as  the  jathera  of  the  Jtitiks. 

(8^  The  Cult  of  KhaUsh war . 

The  Brahmans  of  Bhakar  borroweil  an  image  of  Junga  and  built 
a separate  temple  for  it  at  a place  called  Koti,  whence  the  god^s  name. 

(9)  'Ihe  Cult  ofChadei. 

The  Nawawan  sept  of  the  Kanets  brought  this  god  from  pargana 
Batesh,  aud  built  his  temple  at  Charol,  whence  the  god's  name. 

(10)  The  Cult  of  Shanei  and  jdu. 

Junga  on  his  birth  ma  le  a tour  through  the  Keonth  il  territory,  and 
having  visited  Shaint  and  Jjla  villages,  ordered  temples  to  be  built  in 
each  of  them.  Shanei  is  subordinate  to  Junga,  and  J:iu  to  Shanei.  Both 
these  temples  are  in  the  village  of  Koti. 

(11)  The  Cult  of  Dhuru. 

A very  ancient  god  of  the  Jai  pargana  of  Keonthal.  .Ml  the 
zaininddrs  who  affected  Dhiiru  died  childless.  The  temple  is  financed 
by  the  Rdjds  and  the  god  is  subordinate  to  Junga. 

(12)  The  Cult  of  Knit  hi. 

The  Chibhar  sept  of  the  Kanets  alfect  this  god.  Tlis  temple  is 
at  a place  called  Kaw^lath. 
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(13)  The  Cult  of  Bhanun. 

Tjegend. — -The  image  of  this  god  came,  borne  on  the  wind,  from 
Nadauii,  alter  Jiinga^s  arrival  in  the  country.  It  first  alighted  on  Jhako 
and  thence  flew  to  Neog,  where  it  hid  under  a rice  plant  in  a paddy-field. 
When  the  people  cut  the  crop  they  spared  tliis  plant,  and  then  turned  their 
cattle  into  the  fields.  But  all  the  cattle  collected  round  the  plant,  from 
under  which  a serpent  emerged  and  sucked  all  their  milk.  When  the  people 
found  their  cows  had  run  dry,  they  suspected  the  cowherdess  of  having 
milked  them,  and  set  a man  to  watch  her.  He  saw  what  occurred,  and 
the  woman  then  got  enraged  with  the  plant,  and  endeavoured  to  dig  it  up, 
but  found  two  beautiful  images  (they  both  still  bear  the  marks  of  her 
sickle).  The  larger  of  these  two  is  considered  the  Raja  and  is  called 
Dhanun  (from  dJidnd,  vice),  and  the  smaller  is  deemed  the  wazir  and  is 
called  mano  (meaning  ‘ tyrant  ^ in  the  Pahari  dialect) . 

This  was  the  image  which  assumed  a serpent's  shape  and  drained 
the  cows.  Two  temples  were  erected  to  these  images,  but  they  began  to 
oppress  the  people  and  compelled  them  to  sacrifice  a man  every  day,  so  the 
people  of  the  parga)ia  arranged  for  each  family  to  supply  its  victim  in 
turn.  At  last  weary  ol  this  tyranny,  they  c.illed  in  a learned  Brahman 
of  the  Bharobo  sept,  who  induced  the  god  to  content  himself  with  a 
human  sacrifice  once  a month,  then  twice  and  then  once  a year,  then  with 
a he-goat  sacrificed  monthly,  and  finally  once  every  six  months,  on  the 
ikddsMs  of  Har  and  Khatik  sicd/i.  The  Brahman's  descendants  are  still 
piijdris  of  the  temple  and  parohits  of  the  village,  and  they  held  Bhiyar 
free  of  revenue  until  Raja  Chandar  Sain  resumecl  the  grant  They  now 
hold  Sigar  in  lieu  of  service  to  the  god. 

(14)  The  Cult  of  Bum. 

Dum  has  a temple  in  Katian,  a village  of  Phagu  tahsil^  and  goes  on 
tour  every  five  or  ten  years  though  Keonthal,  Kothar,  (Mahlog,  Bashahr. 
Kot  Khai,  Jubbal,  Khanar,  Baghal,  Koti  and  other  States.  In  Sambat 
1150  he  visited  Delhi,  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Tunwars,  many  of  whom 
after  their  defeat  by  the  Chauhans  fled  to  these  hills,  where  they  still 
affect  the  cult  of  Dum.  He  is  believed  to  possess  miraculous  powers  and 
owns  much  gold  and  silver.  He  became  subordinate  to  Junga,  as  the  god 
of  the  State. 

(15) .  Bdiod, 

This  god  has  a temple  in  pargana  Parali. 

(16)  Ckanand. 

He  is  the  deity  of  the  Doli  Brahmans. 

(17)  Qaun. 

The  image  is  that  of  Junga,  who  was  established  by  the  Rawal 
people . 

(18)  Biju> 

Bi'ju  was  originally  subordinate  to  the  god  Bijat,  but  as  he  was  in 
the  Keonthal  State,  he  became  subordinate  to  Junga.  His  real  name  is 
Bijleshwar  Mahadeo,  or  Mahadeo,  the  lightning  god^  and  his  temple 
stands  below  Jori  Chandni  in  the  Jubbal  State. 
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The  god  Dum. 

(Regarding*  Nos.  (19)  KusJieli  Deo,  (20)  Bdl  Deo,  (21)  Raicdl 
Deo  and  (22)  Kawdli  IDeo,  no  particulars  are  available.) 

^ The  cleotds  of  the  Punjab  Himalayas  include  a number  of  divine 
families  each  ruling  over  its  own  territory,  just  as  the  ruling  families  of 
the  Hill  States  rule  each  its  own  State  or  fief.  In  the  Simla"^  Hills  for  ex- 
ample we  find  a family  of  Nags,  another  of  Diims  and  a third  called 
Marechh,  besides  the  more  orthodox  families  of  Kot  Ishwar  and  the  Devis. 

The  Cult  of  the  Duhs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cults  of  the  Simla  Hills  is  that  of  Dum 
who  appears  also  as  one  of  the  twenty-two  Wcaa  oi  Keonthal.  In  that 
State  he  is  a subordinate  deity,  but  elsewhere  he  is  a godling  of  the 
first  rank.  His  cult  extends  to  several  other  states,  e.g.  to  Rashahr 
and  Kumhfirsain.  Ziniinddrs  ofPer  him  ghi  every  time  they  clarify 
butter,  otherwise  he  would  prevent  their  cows  yielding  milk.  Every 
three  years  the  accumulated  ghi  is  spent  on  the  god'^s  entertain- 
ment. He  is  closely  allied  with  pdp  or  newd,  and  one  account  thus 
describes  his  ^origin: — Khalnidh,  an  aged  Kanet,  went  to  worship 
Hatkoti  devi,  and  pleased  with  his  devotion  the  goddess  o^ave 
him  some  rice  and  told  him  that  two  sons  would  be  born  to  him. 
When  they  grew  up  they  used  to  graze  a RralimaiPs  cattle,  and 
the  goddess  conferred  on  them  the  power  of  doing  anything^  they 
wished.  On  their  death  their  pdp  or  khdt  ])egan  to  vex  the  people 
of  this  ildqd,  so  they  were  propitiated  by  worship  ; and  one  of  them 
stayed  in  the  State  while  the  other  took  up  his  abode  at  Kuthan  in 
Keonthal. 

The  deota  Dum  or  Nagarkotia,  as  he  is  also  calleil,  of  Katian 
(properly  Gathan),  a village  in  the  Shilli  pargana  of  the  Phagu  tahsil 
of  Keonthal,  is  the  brother  of  Dum  deota  of  Sharmala,  ^ whfeh  is  his 
capital,  lying  in  the  Kumharsain  State.  Tlio  latter^s  history  is  as 
follows  : — ■ 

An  old  Kanet,  named  Shura,  living  in  Hemri  village  (now  in 
pargana  Chagaon  in  Kumharsain),  had  no  son.  His  wife,  Par^-i  was 
also  old  and  she  asked  her  husband  to  marry  a second  wife  in  order  to 
get  a son,  but  Shura  refused  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  His  wife 
induced  him  to  go  to  the  goddess  Hatkoti  Durga  and  iniplore  her  aid 
threatening  to  fast  even  unto  death  unless  she  promised  him  a son. 
Shura  reached  Hatkoti  in  seven  days  (though  it  was  only  a two  days^ 
journey)  and  for  seven  days  sat  before  Durga  Devi  "fasting.  The 
goddess  was  so  pleased  at  his  devotion  that  she  appeared  before  him 
with  all  her  attributes  (the  sankh,  chakkar,  gad  da,  pad  am  and  other 
weapons  in  her  right  hands)  and  riding  on  a tiger.  She  granted  his 
request  and  bade  him  return  homo.  Overjoyed  at  this  bar  or  ^ boon  \ 
he  went  home  and  told  his  wife  the  good  news,  and  three  months  later 
she  gave  birth  to  twin  sons,  but  both  parents  dying  seven  davs  later 
they  were  nursed  by  a sister  named  Kipri.  While  quite  young  the 
orphans  showed  signs  of  superliumau  power.  Their  sister  too  soon  died 

' Sharmali  lies  in  Sliil  of  Kumharsain  aiul  Diim  is  worshipped  bv  all  the 

people  0^ pargana  Ubedosh  and  by  some  of  pargana  Sbil. 
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and  the  boys  were  employed  as  cowherds  by  the  people,  hut  they  were 
careless  of  their  cattle  and  devoted  themselves  to  tlieir  favourite  ^^ame 
of  archery.  So  the  people  dismissed  first  one  and  then  the  other.  Both 
of  them  then  took  service  with  the  Thakur  of  Darkoti,  but  ‘were  ao^ain 
discharged  for  idleness.  They  then  roamed  the  country  seekino:  service, 
but  no  one  would  help  them,  and  so  they  went  down  to  the  plains  and 
reached  Dehli,  where  they  enlisted  in  the  kind's  army.  To  test  the 
skill  of  his  archers  the  king  set  up  a tawa  (pole  ?)  from  which  hung  a horse 
hair  with  a small  grain  in  the  centre.  No  one  in  all  his  army  could  split 
the  o-rain  with  an  arrow,  except  these  two  recruits,  and  the  king 
was  <^reatly  pleased  with  them,  but  as  his  Itani  told  him  that  they  weie 
not  common  soldiers  but  possessed  of  magical  power  and  should  be 
dismissed  to  their  native  hills  with  a suitable  reward,  he  gave  them  a 
huo'e  vessel  {cheni)  full  of  coins  which  they  could  not  lift,  and  they 
were  about  to  depart  when  two  deotds,  Mahasu  and  Shrigul,  who  Avere 
prisoners  at  Delhi,'  appeared  and  calling  upon  the  brothers  for  help,  as 
they  belonged  to  the  same  hill  country  as  themselves,  promised  that  if 
they  petitioned  the  king  for  their  release  they  Avould  be  set  free. 

The  Dum  brothers  implored  the  king  for  the  deoids  release,  and 
their  r^uest  was  granted.  The  deotds  were  so  pleased  that  they  bade 
the  youths  ask  of  them  any  boon  they  liked,  and  they  asked  their  help 
in  carrying  the  vessel  home.  The  deotds  told  the  brotliers  to  mount 
their  aerial  steeds,  look  toAvards  the  Kailas  hill,  touch  the  ATssel  and 
whip  up  their  horses.  So  they  did,  and  their  steeds  carried  their 
riders  high  up  into  the  sky,  flying  nortliAvards  over  the  hills  and  halting 
at  Binu^  a place  near  Gathan  village.  The  gods  AA'ent  to  their 
dominions  and  the  vessel  full  of  coin  Avas  buried  at  Binu,  where  it 
turned  into  Avater,  which  Avas  made  into  the  haoli  nOAv  on  the  boundary 
of  Kumharsain  and  Keonthal.  Tlie  aerial  steeds  disappeared  on  Mount 
Kailas  after  leaving  the  young  Dums  at  Binu.  Binu  then  belonged 
to  the  Thakurs  of  Rajana,  and  the  Dum  brothers  made  themselves  A^ry 
troublesome,  breaking  Avith  their  arrows  the  ghards  full  of  water  which 
the  women  Avere  carrying  home  on  their  heads  ^ or  setting  their  bundles 
of  o>rass  on  fire.  The  people  became  so  alarmed  that  at  last  the 
Avhole  countryside  with  the  Thakur  at  its  head  brought  ^the  brothers  to 
bay  in  a battle  in  Avhich  the  elder,  who  was  called  Dum,  was  killed. 
Ron  3 the  vounger,  also  died  and  both  were  cremated  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  fallen, "but  they  emerged  from  the  ashes  in  the  form  of  idols. 
Th4e  miraculous  images  punished  the  Thakur  in  many  ways,  haunting 
him  in  his  sleep  and  overturning  his  bed.  To  appease  the  images,  who 
were  thus  become  pdp,  the  Thakur  conveyed  them  to  Nagarkct  in  Kulu, 
but  when  presented  there  before  the  goddess  they  vanished.  The 
people  were  distressed  at  their  loss  and  fasted  before  Durga  until  she  made 
them  re-appear.  So  she  gave  them  back  the  images  ; hut  some  say  that 
she  gave  them  other  images  in  lieu  of  the  originals.  Thereafter  Dum 

1 The  deotds  Mahasu  and  Shrigul  were  captives  kept  at  Delhi  for  being  devil  oppressors 
in  the  hills. 

2 See  the  note  in  the  account  of  Guga. 

^ The  descendants  of  Kon  settled  in  Keonthal  State  and  are  called  Katban. 
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deola  was  also  called  Nagarkotia  deota  of  Sliarmalla.  One  image  was 
brought  to  Sharmalla,  where  Dum  was  established,  while  the  image  of 
Kon  was  taken  to  Gathan  village.  Temples  were  built  for  the  residence 
of  each  at  those  places.  But  some  say  both  images  were  first  es- 
tablished at  Sharmalla,  People  used  to  invite  the  deotds  to  their 
houses,  but  the  Sharmalla  pteople  refused  to  send  them  to  Gathan, 
and  so  the  people  of  the  latter  place  stole  one  of  the  deotcU  and 
established  him  there.  Dum  of  Sharmalla  is  worshipped  daily  by 
Brahmans,  but  his  (jur  (the  man  into  whom  the  spirit  comes  and 
through  whom  it  speaks)  is  always  a Kanet.  The  deota  has  his 
IcdrddrSy  the  chief  among  them  being  the  hhanddri  in  charge  of  the 
stores.  The  Sharmalla  women  call  him  by  the  pet  name  of  Nanu,  but 
other  people  call  him  Dum.  Ilis  annual  mela  is  held  on  the  Bishu  day 
in  Baisakh,  but  his  jdtra  is  held  every  7th  or  8th  year.  Ayhen  a new 
liana  ascends  the  (jaddi  a rajd'di  mela  is  held  and  the  deota  tours  in 
the  villages  of  his  devotees.  The  Shant  mela  is  held  every  50  years. 
The  deotd^s  followers  are  found  mostly  in  Ubdesh  pargana^  Init  he 
is  also  worshipped  in  several  other  scattered  villages  in  Bashahr, 
Khaneti,  Theog  and  Shill.  He  used  to  have  a mela  at  Shamokhar. 
Some  say  that  the  deotdis  Magneshwar,  Kot  Ishwar  and  Diim  sat  in 
their  respective  places  and  the  mela  began,  but  the  trio  quarrelled  and 
the  mela  was  forbidden  to  be  held  in  the  future  by  Government.  The 
Dagrot  people  inconsequence  pay  a cJiersJii^  •oi  Ks.  3U  to  !Maniiu  or 
Magneshwar  every  third  year.  The  deota  helped  Kumharsain  to  gain 
its  victory  over  Keonthal,  and  when  besought  by  a Raiia  of  Jubbal 
blessed  him  with  a son  for  which  the  liana  presented  him  with  a gold 
image.  Dum^s  original  image  is  of  brass,  but  a few  smaller  images 
have  been  added  as  its  companions.  The  "Fhakur  of  Bajana  was  also 
blessed  with  a son  at  an  advanced  age,  and  he  presented  Diiin  with  a 
silver  chain  worth  Rs.  140.  The  deota  is  rich,  having'  silver  instru- 
ments [7iarsinga  and  Jcarndl)  of  music,  while  a necklace  of  gold  mohars 
and  gold  ornaments  always  adorn  him.  He  is  not  dJnidadhdri,  but 
goats  are  sacrificed  before  him.  He  is  believed  by  his  devotees  to  be  a 
very  powerful  god,  blessing  the  people  but  distressing  those  who  do  not 
obey  him.  He  had  a large  dominion  of  his  own,  but  Dum  of 
Gathan  has  a much  larger  one.  The  Dum  of  Sharmalla  had  seven 
khunds'^  (descendants  of  mdwis  or  mawunnas)  who  recognised  his  authority. 
These  are — Baghalu  and  Charogu  in  Khaneti,  Atnet  and  Rein  in 
Bashahr,  Dogre  and  Rachla  in  Kumharsain  and  Dharongu  in  Balsan. 
The  Charogu,  Rein  and  Dharogu  valleys  were  seized  by  Dum  of 
Gathan  and  added  to  his  dominions. 

The  following  is  another  account  of  this  strange  quarrel  : — 
The  worshippers  of  Mauni  deota,  whose  real  name  is  Magneshai* 
Mahadev  and  whose  temple  is  in  Mauni,  a village  in  Shil,  are 

'^CliersM  is  a fine  levied  fliua  : — Th'3  god  every  third  year  visits  the  villa.^cs  from  which 
the  fine  is  due.  This  fine  comprises  a goat,  Re.  1-4-0,  and  as  mucb  grain  as  will  sutlieo  for 
the  worshippers  who  accompany  the  god. 

"^Khiind  also  appears  to  moan  a tract  of  country.  The  Khund  Kauets  are  in 
Bashahr  distinguished  from  the  Ghara  Kaneis.  Tney  are  sometimes  called  Ncru  or  Nira, 
and  certain  religious  ceremonies,  such  as  t\\Qhhunda  and  ivAaw  J are  only  performed  in 
villages  whore  thore  are  Khun^  KaueU.— Simla  Hill  States  Qaatetteer,  Bashahr,  p.  21. 
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confined  to  that  Nearly  70  years  ago  the  worshippers  of 

both  the  gods,  Manni  and  Dum,  used  to  assemble  with  their  gods 
at  a fair  held  at  Shamokhar,  an  open  space  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ubedesh  and  Shil  parga?ias.  About  G5  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  liana 
Pritam  Singh,  of  Kumharsain,  the  worshippers  of  Dum  objected  to 
the  admission  of  Mauni  deota  and  his  worshippers  into  Shamokhar. 
This  led  to  a feud  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  case  came 
before  the  E-ana,  who  in  Sambat  1907  decided  that  if  Mauni  deota 
was  ^not  allowed  to  be  brought  into  Shamokhar,  the  inhabitants  of 
Dakun,  Rabog  and  Jadun  (the  worshippers  of  Dum)  should  pay  a 
fine  called  chershi  to  Mauni  deoia. 

Koteshar  deota  (also  called  the  deota  Koti),  the  State  god  who 
has  a temple  in  Madholi  village,  was  offended  by  the  above  decision, 
so  he  prohibited  both  the  gods  from  coming  to  Shamokhar.  As 
he  was  the  State  god,  the  Efina  was  bound  to  obey  his  orders,  so 
both  the  deotds  were  prevented  from  coming.  When  the  worshippers 
of  Mauni  found  that  the  decision  went  against  them,  they  solicited 
the  aid  of  a favourite  khawds  of  the  Eana  who  w'as  a daughter  of 
Utenun,  a Kanet  of  the  Moroshla  family  and  a worshipper  of  l\Iauni. 
Through  her  persuasion  the  Eana  gave  permission  to  ]\Iauni  to  come 
to  Shamokhar.  This  partial  judgment  caused  a quarrel  between  the 
rival  factions,  so  both  the  gods  were  prevented  from  coming  to 
Shamokhar  in  the  future,  but  the  chershi  continued  to  be  paid  as 
usual  to  Mauni  deota.  During  the  chief'’s  minority  payment  of  the 
chershi  to  Mauni  deota  was  not  enforced,  and  his  worshippers  asked 
either  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  hold  their  fair  at  Shamokhar,  or 
that  the  chershi  should  be  paid  to  them ; but  no  decision  was  given, 
and  the  dispute  was  not  settled.  Subsequently  the  chershi  was  paid  to 
Mauni,  but  later  on  the  authorities  thinking  that  the  god^s  visits  to 
the  village  were  likely  to  cause  disputes,  stopped  its  payment  and 
arranged  for  the  payment  of  Es.  30  in  cash  every  third  year  as  chershi 
to  Mauni. 

The  deota  Dum  of  Hemri  has  the  same  history  as  the  Dum  of 
Sharmalla,  Shura  and  Pargi  lived  at  Hemri,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
the  Dum  brothers  were  killed  their  images  were  brought  to  Hemri 
and  thence  taken  to  Sharmalla  and  Gathau.  Some  say  that  the  Dum 
brothers  were  killed  by  mdwis  even  before  the  Thakurs  of  Rajana  ruled 
the  country.  There  is  an  image  of  Dum  at  Hemri  temple  where  the 
people  of  Hemri,  Kathrol  and  Guina  worship  him.  This  deota,  when 
necessary,  goes  to  Kangra  on  a pilgrimage  (Jdtrd).  A mela  is  held  at 
Hemri  on  the  Sharono  (Salono)  day  in  Bhadon.  The  Balti  7nela  is 
held  every  third  year.  A Brahman  is  his  pnjdri,  but  he  is  generally 
worshipped  by  the  Kolis  and  Lohars  of  Hemri.  ** 

Dum  of  Karel  is  worshipped  at  a temple  in  that  village.  He  too 
is  also  an  offshoot  of  the  Dum  brothers.  People  say  that  Dum  first 
went  from  Hemri  to  Gathan,  whence  an  image  of  him  was  brought  to 
Karel,  although  Hemri  and  Karel  are  close  together.  The  Karel 
people  worship  Dum  in  Gathan,  but  as  a mark  of  respect  they  keep  an 
idol  of  him  in  a temple  in  their  own  village.  A Balti  fair  is  held  every 
third  year  and  a Bhunda  mela  whenever  the  people  wish,  generally 


other  Dtims. 
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after  10  or  1 5 years.  Every  house  gives  some  goats  to  be  killed,  people 
inviting  their  kinsmen,  especially  their  dhi-dliidm  and  sons-in-law  and 
their  children.  The  Bharech  Brahman  does  ^uja  in  the  morning  only. 

Bhat  deota  also  resides  with  Dum  in  the  Karel  temple.  Originally 
a Sarsut  Brahman  living  at  Mateog,  a village  just  above  Kumharsain 
itself.  Bhat  was  prosecuted  by  a Rana  of  Kumharsain  and  ordered  to  be 
arrested,  but  he  fled  to  the  Kulu  side  pursued  by  the  Karel  sepoy  who 
had  been  sent  to  seize  him.  He  was  caught  on  the  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
but  asked  the  sepoy  to  allow  him  to  bathe  in  the  river  l^efore  being 
taken  back  to  Kumharsain,  and  then  drowned  himself.  He  became  a 
demon  and  haunted  the  sepoy  in  his  sleep  until  the  latter  made  an  image 
in  his  name  and  began  to  worship  him  at  Karel.  The  other  people  of 
Karel  out  of  respect  for  the  image  placed  it  in  the  temifle  besides  that 
of  Dum. 

The  people  of  Jhangroli  in  Chagaon  pargana  also  brought  an  image 
of  Dum  from  Gathan  and  made  him  a temple.  He  is  worshipped  with 
dJiup  dip  every  5th  day,  but  has  no  daily  pdja.  The  people  hold  Gathan 
Dum  to  be  their  family  deota,  but  the  temple  is  maintained  in  the 
village  as  a mark  of  respect. 

Though  the  Dum  deotds  have  their  chief  temples  at  Gathan  and 
Sharmalla,  there  are  a number  of  l)ums  with  temples  in  Saraj,  as  already 
noted.  Dum  also  came  in  Shadhoch  and  there  are  four  temples  to  Dum 
in  the  following  villages  of  pargana  Chebishi  : — 

(1)  ])uiii  of  Pharal. — It  is  not  known  when  this  Dum  was 

brought  from  Sharmalla.  A man  of  this  pargana  lived 
in  Saraj,  whence  he  brought  an  image  and  placed  it  in  a 
temple  at  Pharaj  with  the  express  permission  of  ]\Ialendu 
deota,  who  is  the  family  deota  of  the  Chebishi  people. 
This  Dum  has  no  rath  and  his  function  is  to  protect 
cattle.  If  a cow  does  not  give  milk,  he  is  asked  to  make 
her  yield  it  in  plenty  and  the  ghi  produced  from  the  first 
few  days^  milk  is  given  to  him  as  dhup.  No  hhin  is  per- 
formed for  him,  but  Kanets  give  him  dhzip  dip  daily.  He 
has  no  hliov. 

(2)  Bum  of  Kotla. — Kotla  has  always  been  held  in  jdgir  by 

the  Kanwars  or  Mians  of  Kumharsain,  and  the  Dum 
temple  there  was  founded  by  one  of  them. 

(3)  Biim  of  Kupvi. — ’The  people  of  Kupri  village  say  that  more 

than  700  years  ago  they  came  from  Rewag,  a village  in 
Ubdesh  pargana  in  Saraj  and  settled  at  Kupri  in  the 
Chebishi  pargana  of  Shadoch.  Their  ancestors  brought 
■ with  them  Dum,  their  family  deota^s  image,  and  placed 
it  in  a temple.  A field  at  Kupri  was  named  Re  wag  after 
their  original  village.  The  people  of  this  village  do  not 
regard  Malendu  as  their  family  god.  There  are  at  present 
nine  images  of  Dum  in  the  Kupri  temple  and  a small 
piri  (bed)  where  it  is  believed  a Bhag’wati  lives  with  him 
The  Kanets  are  his  pujdrls  and  also  his  giirs*  A Khin. 
niela  is  held  every  three  or  four  yeai’s  at  night  and  goats 
are  sacrificed. 
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(4)  Ddin  of  Farojusha. — Nearly  200  years  aj^o,  K4ji,  a Sliadliocli 
man  who  had  lived  in  Saraj,  returned  to  his  village  and 
brou^^ht  with  liirn  an  image  of  J)um,  wdiich  lie  presented 
to  his  fellow-villagers  at  Beshera,  and  made  them  also 
swear  to  worship  him.  This  they  did,  presumably  with 
Malendu^s  permission.  More  than  100  years  ago  one  of 
the  villagers  killed  a sddliu  whose  sjiirit  would  not  allow 
the  people  to  live  at  ease  in  their  village,  so  they  all  left 
it  and  settled  in  Parojuslia.  A Bliagwati  is  believed  to 
live  with  him  in  the  temple.  The  Kanets  worship  him 
but  their  family  god  is  Malendu.  He  has  no  hhor. 

The  Family  oe  Mareciiii. 


The  Marechh  family  is  represented  Ijy  seven  members.  ‘ The  dcof  i 
called  Dithu  or  Marechh  has  his  temple  at  Dholaser,  close  to  Kumliarsain 
itself.  The  story  goes  that  he  came  from  the  .Mansarowar  lake  nearly  400 0 
years  ago. ^ On  his  way  down  he  met  Bhambu  Bai  at  a ]dace  now  called 
Bhambu  llaika  Tibba,  apeak  between  Baghi  and  Kadrala,  Avlure  the  ruins  of 
his  palace  are  said  to  still  exist.  iBiambu  Bao,  who  was  a Bajput'^ 
like  Kans,  is  looked  upon  as  a inalelah  or  daini  (devil),  llis  favourite 
meal  was  a womaiBs  breast  and  he  ate  one  every  day.  lie  used  to  go  to 
bathe  in  the  Sutlej,  thence  go  to  Ilatkoti  for  worship,  and  return  to 
dine  at  his  palace  every  day,  a daily  round  of  about  100  miles  which  he 
accomplished  in  six  hours  The  people  were  grievously  oppressed  l)y  him, 
and  at  last  the  deota  of  Shuli  (in  paruana¥^\\\\d\\m  of  llashahr)  killed  him. 
But  after  his  death  his  evil  spirit  [pop]  began  to  torment  the  Shuli  deotn, 
and  in  order  to  appease  him  Shanti  built  for  it  a resting  place  at  Shuli 
in  a separate  temple.  Every  twelfth  jmar  Bhambu  Bao  comes  out  seated 
in  his  rath,  by  night,  never  by  day,  and  carried  by  the  people  rides  and 
dances  in  it.  Women  and  children  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses 
while  he  is  out  at  night.  He  was  very  powerful  when  Dithu  deota 
was  coming  down  from  the  Maiisarowar  lake,  and  near  Kadrala  refused 
to  let  him  pass,  so  a great  fight  was  fought  in  which  Bhambu  Bao 
was  worsted.  Dithu  then  halted  on  his  way  at  Mfiriii  in  a ravine  near 
Madhawani  in  the  valley  north  of  Narkanda  in  Kumliarsain,  hid  himself 
in  a cave  and  ate  human  flesh.  He  used  also  to  accept  human  sacrifice.  A 
long  time  after,  when  the  deota  Kot  Ishwar  held  his  met  a at  Chhachhori, 
Dithu  hearing  the  notes  of  the  I'arndl  and  narsinga  came  out  of  his 
cave  and  joined  in  the  fair.  Both  the  deotas  made  friends,  and  Kot 
Ishwar  invited  Dithu  to  his  temple  at  Koti.  When  Kot  Ishwar  and 
Bhura  deota  entered  the  temple  two  goats  were,  as  usual,  offered  for 
sacrifice,  but  Kot  Ishwar  declined  to  accept  them  saying  that  he  had 
with  him  a third  deota  as  his  guest,  and  that  a third  goat  should  be 
offered  for  him.  So  the  people  brought*  a third  goat,  but  Dithu  refused 
to  accept  it  saying  that  he  preferred  human  flesh,  and  that  a virgin  girl 


^Of  whom  three  are  fouud  iu  Kumliarsain,  two  in  Shaugri,  oue  iu  Kotgarh  and  one 
in  Kulu,  thus  : — (1)  Dithu  at  Dholaser,  (2)  Marechh  of  Malendu  at  Maleudi,  (3)  at  Bareog 
in  Kumharsain,  (4)  at^Shawan  iu  Shaugri,  (5)  at  Banar  in  Shaugri,  (6)  at  Kirti  in  Kotgarh 
and  (7)  at  Baina  iu  Kulu. 

the  year  1000  of  Yudhisthir’s  era,  or  4000  years  ago. 

^He  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Baugar  Des,  apparently,  mcauing  the  Kurukshetra. 
Ue  was  called  Bao  or  Bai. 


The  Mareehh  hr  others. 
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should  be  sacrificed.  Kot  Ishwar  Tvas  displeased  at  this  and  ordered 
Dithu^s  arrest,  and  he  was  not  released  until  he  had  sworn  never  to  taste 
human  flesh  again.  This  pleased  Kot  Ishwar  and  he  made  Dithu  his 
wazir.  He  was  given  a place  called  Dholaser,  where  his  temple  still  exists. 
Kot  Ishwar  also  assigned  him  his  favourite  Kotalu,  the  via \r anna y 
as  his  harddi'y  and  to  this  family  was  given  Bai,  a village  close  to 
Dholaser.  Dithu  brought  with  him  from  Marni  a vwlirn  tree,  which, 
with  some  Icelo  trees,  still  stands  near  his  temple.  Rami  Kirti  Singh, 
founder  of  the  Kumharsain  State,  affected  tliis  deota. 

Dithu  comes  out  of  his  temple  when  Kot  Ishwar  rides  on  his  rath 
at  a mela.  A Balti  7nela  is  held  every  third  year. 

The  Mareehh  of  Malendi  is  also  called  Malendii,  or  ^ he  of  ^ralendi\ 

The  people  of  Chebishi  parrjanay  who  are  his  devotees,  sav  that 
the  seven  Mareehh  brothers  came  from  the  Mansarowar  lake  and  fought 
with  Bhambu  Rao  when  he  barred  their  way.  After  his  overthrow 
they  came  to  Ilatu,  whence  they  scattered.  ]\[alendii  went  to  (’hhiehhar 
forest  and  after  a time  flew  to  the  top  of  the  Dertu  hill  above  (’hebishi 
pargana,  A K;ili  or  Kalka  called  Bhagwati,  who  lived  on  this  peak, 
received  him  kindly,  but  after  a while  she  desired  him  to  aei|uire  a 
territory  where  he  could  be  worshippe<l,  and  recommonde«l  to  him  the 
Chebishi  parganay  as  it  was  subse(|uently  name<l.  So  this  deota  Mareehh 
left  the  Kfilka  and  came  to  Lanki  forest.  Thence  ho  descendetl  to  the 
Nala  and  reached  Janjhat,  a place  whore  ho  found  a bra.«:s  hdoU  with 
brass  steps  leading  down  to  the  water.  But  some  say  either  that  he 
did  not  reach  the  l)rass  hdoli  or  that  from  the  hdoli  he  went  to  Dheongli 
and  sat  under  a hes  tree,  ddie  story  gt^cs  that  this  ^farechh  being 
anxious  to  make  himself  known  to  the  people  transfonned  himself  into 
a serpent,  and  sucked  milk  from  the  cows  that  grazed  near  bv.  A cow- 
girl sa\V  him  and  informed  a Deongli  Brahman.  AVhen  ho  came  the 
serpent  resumed  his  original  form— an  dsJitdJinfn  image — and  sat  in  Iiis 
lap.  The  Brahman  gave  him  d/ivp  dtp.  At  that  time  the  mawannas 
of  Bashera  and  Pharal  were  poAverful,  so  the  Brahman  carried  the  image 
to  Bashera  and  the  Bashera  mawnnna  in  consultation  with  him  of  IMiaral 
informed  deota  Kot  Ishwar  of  the  new  arrival.  Kot  Ishwar  treated 
Mareehh  kindly  and  gave  him  the  present  Chebishi  parganoy  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  would  not  oppress  the  people,  aiul  that  he  should  only 
be  allowed  goats  and  rams,  Ididdu-  but  not  hheVy  to  eat.  He  was  given 
a jdgir  in  four  villages,  as  well  as  fields  in  several  others.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  Malendu  should  not  go  out  for  a ride  on  a rath  unless  Kot 
Ishwar  gave  him  leave  and  his  rath  is  never  decorated  until  Kot  Ishwar 
sends  him  a piece  of  mmru  cloth  in  token  of  his  permission.  Like  Dithu 
he  only  comes  out  of  his  temple  when  Kot  Ishwar  does  so.  ]\ralendu  was 
further  ordered  to  observe  the  following  ieohdrs  or  festivals  (at  each  of 
which  Kot  Ishwar  sends  himag'oat),  vh.  the  Bishu,  Rehali,  Dewiili,  ^fagh 
and  Sharuno.  Lastly,  the  god  was  asked  to  select  a ]dace  for  his  temple, 
and  he  chose  Malendi,  and  there  it  was  built  by  the  Bashera  and  Pharal 
viawannas.  It  is  believed  that  this  deota  is  absei\t  from  his  temple  on  the 
Miighi  Shankrant  for  seven  days,  during  which  period  the  temple  is  closed 
and  all  work  stopped  till  his  return.  The  popular  belief  is  that  the 
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deota  goes  to  figlit  with  the  rdhshasaa  and  daints  at  Bhonda  Bil, 
somewlierc  in  Basliahr,  and  returns  after  bathing  at  Kid^rinith.  On 
his  return  the  temple  is  re-opened  and  liis  gur  or  deira  dances  in  a 
trance  {chirnd)  and  through  him  tlie  doota  relates  all  his  strife  with 
the  rdkshasa.  Strange  to  say,  if  the  rdlcfiltana^  have  won,  it  is  heli<*ved 
that  a bumper  harvest  will  result  ; but  if  the  dcotiU  win,  there  is  danger 
of  famine.  Yet,  though  there  be  good  harvest,  if  the  raknliaxai  win, 
there  is  a danger  that  pestilence  may  atflict  men  or  cattle,  and  if  the 
(leotds  win,  though  there  may  be  famine,  they  will  avert  pestilence. 
A deota  never  speaks  of  himself  but  only  of  the  other  deotds  who 
fought  with  him.  If  he  says  that  a certain  deota  h*ft  his  b<dl  on  the 
field,  it  is  believed  that  his  giir  will  soon  die  ; if  he  says  a musical  in- 
strument was  left,  that  the  deotd^i  Turi  (musician)  will  die  ; or  if  a key 
was  left,  that  the  deotdds  bhanddrl  or  a hard  dr  wdll  die.  If  Kot 
Ishwar  throw  dust  towards  a rdl'xhaaa  and  retire  from  the  field,  there 
may  bo  famine  or  some  part  of  Ivumhdrsain  will  be  encr<)ache<l  u|>on 
or  given  to  another  State.  There  is  a pond  at  Bhonda  Bil  and  a Brahman 
of  Bashahrputs  up  two  hedges — one  on  the  side  Ijelieved  te>  be  the  deoidd 
side  and  another  on  that  believed  to  be  the  rdkshasax*  side.  If  the  hedge 
on  the  deotds  side  falls  down,  they  are  believed  to  have  suffered  defeat, 
but  if  the  rrt/*.5/2dJ.srt.yMiedgc  falls,  tlu'v  are  worsted.  Xoone  but  Maoii 
Nag  of  Suket  plunges  into  the  pond,  and  by  the  flash  of  his  plunge  the 
ot\xQY  deotds  bathe  in  the  water  sprayed  on  its  banks.  If  defeated,  the 
deota  says  he  is  chut  chipat  impure’)  and  then  a Balti  puja  is  lield  on 
an  auspicious  day.  On  the  Shankrant  days  Brahmans  do  pih'a,  reciting 
mantras  and  offering  dhup  dip.  These  mantras  are  not  found  in  any 
Veda,  but  are  eulogies  of  those  concerned  in  the  Mahabharata  war. 
They  are  called  Icarasnid  The  bell  is  rung  and  dhup  dip  is  given  in  a 
dhurna  or  harach. 

Certain  Brahmans  are  believed  to  know  Sabar-bidia  or  magic ^ 
lore.  Their  books  are  Avritten  in  a character  something  like  lYinkri, 
but  the  language  is  different  and  very  (piaint.  Sabar-bidia  is  only 
known  to  a few  Brahmans,  and  they  do  not  readily  disclose  its 
secrets. 

Malendu  has  no  connection  with  any  other  deota  save  Kot  Ishwar, 
and  it  is  believed  that  at  the  time  of  pestilence  or  famine  he  comes  out 
at  nio*ht  in  the  form  of  a torch  or  light  and  tours  through  his  domi- 
nions.  The  image  of  this  deota  is  of  aslit-dhdt  (eight  metals),  and  is 
seated  on  a pujri  or  small  four-sided  bed,  but  it  has  no  singhdsan. 
The  deota  has  a jdgtr,  and  one  of  his  kdrddrs,  called  inashdna,  is  appointed 
' by  the  State.  A maslidna  is  changed  when  necessary  by  the  State. 
His  gur  is  also  called  a ghanitta  and  his  hdrddrs  are  commonly  called 
mail  tas, 

Malendu  has  two  hhovs,  Jhatak  and  Lata.  Jhatak  is  of  an 
uch  or  superior,  while  Lata  is  of  a nieh  or  low  caste.  Jhatak 
lived  at  Urshu,  a place  also  called  Jhaila  ; so  he  is  also  called  Jhaila 


1 The  Mahabharata  praises  a soag  called  ‘ Karasani 
® (1)  Tautarj  (2)  Mante  j (3)  Jadu. 


at  Urshu.^ 


The  god  Mul  Padoi. 
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Some  sav  that  Kofc  Isliwai*  Jhatak  as  waztr  to  Alalendu. 

On  one  occasion  Lata  left  Malendu  and  fled  to  Kot  Ishwar,  but  on 
Malendu^s  complaint  Kot  Isliwar  restored  him  to  his  master  who 
took  him  back  to  Malendi. 

Banka  is  another  hhor  who  lives  at  Shelai>.  Kolis  generally  wor- 
ship him,  and  he  drives  away  j^hosts  etc.  He  was  originally  a devil  in 
a forest,  hut  was  subdued  by  !Malendu. 

The  Marechh  deota  of  Bhareo^  is  the  family  i^l  of  the  Sheon 
pargana  people,  and  a small  jdgtr  is  held  by  him  of  the  State. 

Paochi,  a Jirahman  village,  in  pargana  Chebishi,  has  a temple  to 
Shawan  xMarechh.  His  image  was  brought  from  Shawan,  a village 
in  Shangri,  and  set  up  here. 

Concerning  Marechh  of  Kirti  two  traditions  are  current.  One  is 
that  his  image  was  brought  by  the  villagers  of  Kirti  from  a place 
knov^^n  as  Marni,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Kuiuharsiun  and  Kanehti 
States,  and  that  it  was  called  Marich  after  the  name  of  that  village. 
The  other  is  that  originally  the  worship  of  this  deota  consisted  in 
burning  the  hair  of  the  dead  in  ght^  whence  he  was  ca  lied  Malichh  oi 
‘ dirty  \ and  tliat  name  has  been  corrupted  into  Mariohh, 

The  Cult  of  ^Iul  Padoi. 

! iut  beside  these  families  there  are  several  independent  deoide.  Examples 
of  these  are  iMul  Padoi,  who  has  temples  at  several  villages  in  the  States 
of  Bhaj  ji,  Shangri  and  Ivumharsain.  He  is  one  of  the  biggest  deotah  in 
the  Simla  Hills,  and  appeared  from  a cave  ealloil  Chunjar  ALilana  nt'ar 
Muthiana  1500  years  ago.  About  that  time  a prince  nameil  Dewa  Singh ^ 
had  come  from  Sirmur,  as  he  had  quarrel  led  with  his  brothel's,  and  accom- 
panied by  a few  of  his  kdrddrs  or  ollicials  took  refuge  in  that  cave.  He 
also  had  with  him  his  family  god,  now  called  Xarolia.  M bile  he 
was  dwelling  in  the  cave,  Padoi,  who  was  also  called  Mul,  used  to  play 
musical  instruments  and  then  cry  out,  chutnUj  paruN,  ‘ 1 shall  fall,  I 
Siiall  fall  \ One  day  the  prince  replits-l  that  it’  the  god  wished  to  fall,  he 
could  do  so,  and  lo  1 the  image  called  Mul  fell  down  before  him.  .iMul 
♦ 

^irobocaiuo  Maloiulu’s  wazir  Aoon  after  ho  oame  to  Maloiuli  aiul  Iih  dwelling  ia  a 
Iftanbf  a loiif?  lo^  of  wood  which  stands  boforo  the  tomplo.  Tho  tcazir's  function  is 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits  {bhiit,  pret  and  rAwf#/),  if  they  possess  anything  or  man.  He 
also  protects  people  under  Malondn’s  orders  from  visitations  of  any  rAoi  rAirfor,  plague, 
famine  etc.  Lata  was  originally  a Koli  by  e.vsto  wim  lived  at  Kalmu  village.  He  du\l 
under  tho  inllnenco  of  some  evil  spirit  and  became  a ghost.  As  ho  troubUxl  the  Kolis  of 
Kalmu  and  Shelag,  they  complained  to  tho  deota,  who  accotnpauiod  by  Jhatak  vislte^l  the 
place  and  caught  him.  At  first  Latu  would  not  come  to  terms,  but  deota  Malendu  px\nni*'»l 
him  his  protection,  and  that  ho  should  bo  worshipped  by  the  Kolis  and  a rof  (loaf)  la?  given 
him  on  tho  four  (llishu,  Uehali,  Dowali  and  ^liigh),  and  that  he  should  bo 

presontod  regularly  with  dhtip  dip  after  be  bad  bimsolf  received  it.  and  that  Kolis  should 
sacrilico  owes  {IheYi)  to  him.  Lata  accepted  these  terms  and  swore  to  trouble  the  jawple 
no  more,  but  bo  explained  that  ho  could  not  sit  still,  and  so  Malendu  ei'ectod  the  woodeu 
log  in  front  of  his  tomplo,  and  in  it  Lata  is  doubtless  eror  moving. 

*l)owa  IStngh  was  also  tho  fiiamo  of^  ono  of  his  descendants  who  hold  Ko^  iStato  in 
Kan  dm. 
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wished  him  to  accL'[»t  a king'dom,  hut  ho  said  that  he  was  a vagrant 
prince  who  had  no  country  to  rule  over.  Thereupon  a Bari  (mason) 
from  Koti  in  Kandru  par^jatia  came  and  told  tlie  [)rince  that  he  had 
led  him  to  that  cave,  and  he  soug*ht  him  to  follow  him  to  a State 
which  had  no  chief.  The  t)rince  replied  that  he  could  no!  accept  its 
chiefship  until  the  rest  of  its  people  came  and  ackn owledg’cd  him  as  tiieir 
Raja.  So  the  mason  returned  to  Kandru  and  brought  hack  with  him 
the  leading  men  of  that  tract  and  they  led  the  i)rince  to  Koti.  There 
lie  built  a temple  for  the  deota  and  a palace  for  himself.  Tradition  says  that 
the  palace  had  18  gates  and  occupied  more  than  1 acres  of  Ian  Its  re- 
mains are  still  to  be  seen  near  thetemjile.  Some  say  that  tlie  Raja  placed 
the  deota  Narolia  along  with  Mul  Padoi  in  the  temple,  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  palace.  The  d<^ota  Naroliii  never  comes  out  in  public  except 
to  appear  before  the  Rana  of  Kumharsain,  it  he  visits  him,  or  b'-forc  tin* 
descendants  of  the  mason  wlio  led  the  prince  to  that  country.  The  deota 
never  comes  out  beyond  the  Koti  bam  (dwelling-house)  to  accept  his  dues 
(kharen),  which  consist  of  a small  (piantity  of  grain.  A few  generations 
later  it  befell  that  a Thakur  of  Koti'  had  four  sons  who  quarrelled  about 
the  partition  of  the  State.  One  son  established  himself  first  in  Kulii 
and  then  at  Kangal  (now  in  Shan.grij  ; the  second  went  to  Tharu  in 
Bhajji  State  : and  the  third  settled  at  Malag,  now  in  Bhajji,  while 
the  Tikka  or  eldest,  as  was  his  right,  lived  at  Koti. 

It  is  said  that  Raja  Man  Singh  of  Kulu  took  K.iiigal  fort  and 
also  overran  Koti,  but  others  sav  that  Kumharsain  took  it.  Koti 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  reconstituted  as  a State  soon  after  the 
disruption  of  Rajann,  and  the  latter  State  is  only  re  uc.iibered  in 
connection  with  Mul  deota^a  story  and  the  songs  [bars)  sung  in  his 
honour  in  Bhajji. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  people  say  that  in  the  Chimjar  Malana 
cave  four  images  fell,  while  others  think  that  there  are  four  Muls  in 
as  many  temples.  Their  jiames  are  j\lul.  Shir,  Sadrel  and  Thathlu 
and  their  temples  are  at  Koti,  Padoi  and  Kangal  in  the  Simla  Hills  and 
at  Saraii  in  Suket.  But  doubtless  the  devotees  of  Mul  deota  multiplied 
the  Mul,  carrying  his  images  with  them  and  building  temples  to  him 
wherever  they  went.  Wherever  there  is  a temple  to  Mul  he  is  now 
generally  called  Padoi.  His  principal  temple  is  at  Padoa  in  Bhajji,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  but  Koti  is  his  Jethu-Sthan  or  Senior  Place, 
Shanglu  and  Rirku  are  his  bhors  or  ministers. 

Rirku  was  a deota^X  Padoa  who  in  the  spirit  came  Hying  to  Mul  at 
Koti.  He  ate  a loaf  given  him  by  Mul  and  .accepted  him  as  his 
master.  He  now  drives  away  hhaTpret  Avhen  couimauded  by  Mul, 
The  same  tale  is  told  of  Shanglu. 

Thathlu  deota  is  the  loazir  to  the  Mul  of  Koti,  and  when  a rupee  is 
presented  to  him  I annas  are  given  to  Thathiu.  Thathlu^s  temple 
is  at  Thatha  in  Kumharsain  and  in  it  his  image  is  kept,  but  people 


^ The  parent  State  appears  to  have  been  known  as  Ra-jana.  Its  capital  was  at  Koti, 
and  it  split  up  into  four  States,  Koti,  Kangal,  Tharu  and  Malag.  The  zaminddrs  of 
Thathlua  village  claim  to  be  descendants  from  the  Sirmur  prince,  though  they  have  now 
sunk  to  Kanet  status.  The  Mfans  of  Gheti  and  Kariot  in  pargana  Chebishi  are 
descendants  of  the  ex-  Thakur  of  Kangal. 
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believe  that  Thathlu  is  always  with  !Mul,  his  elder  spirit,  and  only 
comes  back  to  his  own  temple  when  invoked  or  to  take  dhup  dip. 
Tliathlu  calls  Mill  his  dddu  (elder).  Mul  «'oes  to  Suni  every  year  at  the 
Dasahra,  and  liis  spirit  also  goes  to  Shuli  to  bathe,  Padoa  and  Dharogra 
in  Bhajji  have  large  temples  to  Mul,  and  there  is  a big  teoiple  at  Parol 
in  Shangri  also.  Mul  Padoi  is  very  useful  if  his  help  is  asked  in  hunt- 
ing and  shooting. 

There  are  also  two  temples  to  Padoi  in  Chebishi  pargand  at  Shaila 
and  Gheti. 


When  the  Thakur  of  Kangal  fled  or  died  his  fort  was  burned 
by  the  Raja  of  Kulu,  and  his  descendants  ca.ne  to  Kumhar.-ain-  This 
happened  in  the  tirne  of  Rana  Rain  Singh,  who  gave  them  Gheti 
village  in  jctgii'.  The  Koli  fort  was  taken  by  them  and  they  held  it 
for  about  20  generations.  They  had  brought  ivith  them  to  Gheti 
silver  and  copper  images  of  Mul,  and  these  are  kept  in  the  Gheti 
temple  to  this  day.  Other  descendants  of  the  Tluikur  settled  iu  village 
Kariot.  The  Gheti  ]iGople  too  were  carrying  their  family  god  to 
Kariot,  but  on  the  road  the}'  came  to  Shaila.  Nag  deota  used  to  bo 
the  god  of  the  Shaila  people,  but  a leper  in  that  village  laid  himself  on 
the  path  and  begged  Padoi  to  cure  him.  Padoi  said  that  if  he  cured  him, 
he  must  disown  the  Nag  deota  who  was  living  in  the  village.  The 
leper  promised  to  do  so  and  was  eun^d.  'Phe  people  thus  convinced 
of  Padoi'^s  suiieriority  over  the  Nag  sent  the  latter  off  to  IViuili  village 
where  the  jieople  still  worshij)  him,  but  bis  tcmt)le  at  Shaila  was  taken 
over  by  Padoi  and  ho  lives  there  to  this  day. 

Only  a couple  of  years  ago  a devotee  of  Padoi  wimt  to  Theog 
and  there  built  him  a temple.  It  is  said  that  with  the  prince  from 
Sirmur  came  ji  Brahman,  a Kanet  named  Gosaon  and  a Turi  (musician) 
whose  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  Kumharsain,  Phajji  and 
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The  cult  of  the  deota  Alagatshwa r Maiini  of  Mdunu. 

At  a village  called  Jalandhar  in  Kulu  lived  a Brahman  whose  wife 
gave  birth  to  a ghrl  when  she  was  12  years  old.  She,  though  a virgin,  gave 
birth  to  twiiH  serpents,  but  ke])t  it  secret  and  concealed  her  stwpcnt  sons 
in  an  earthen  pot,  and  fed  them  on  milk.  One  day  when  she  went  out 
for  a stroll  she  asked  her  mother  not  to  touch  her  dolls  whicli  were  in  the 
house,  but  unfortunately  her  mother  desiring’  to  see  her  chihPs  beloved 
dolls  uncovered  the  pot  and  to  hei  dismay  the  two  serpents  raised 
their  hoods.  Thinking  the  girl  must  be  a witch  she  threw  burning 
ashes  on  them  and  killed  one  of  them,  but  the  other  escaped  to  a ghara 
or  pot  full  of  milk  and  though  burnt  tun  ed  Into  an  image.  ]\Iean  while 
the  virgin  mother  returned  and  tin  ling  her  loving  sons  so  cruelly  done 
by,  she  cut  her  throat  and  died  on  the  spot.  Her  father  came  In  to 
churn  the  milk  and  in  doing  so  broke  the  g/iara  in  which,  to  his  surprise, 
he  found  the  image  which  the  living  serpent  had  become.  Distressed 
at  his  daughter's  suicide  he  left  his  home  taking  the  image,  found  in 
the  njilk,  in  his  turban  and  roamed  from  land  to  land.  At  last  lie 

■"  Auotliev  vevttion  says  threo 
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reached  Sirmur  whose  Raja  had  no  son.  He  treated  the  Brahman 
kindly  and  on  his  asking  the  Rajd  to  give  him  his  first-born  son,  if  by 
the  power  of  his  image  he  had  children/  he  accepted  the  condition, 
and  by  the  grace  of  the  image  was  blessed  with  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  made  over  to  the  Brahman  together  with  a jdgir  which  consi.sted 
of  the  pargands  of  Rajana,  Mathiana,  Shilli,  Sheol  and  Chadara  now 
in  Phagu  tahsil  in  Keonthal.  It  was  called  Rajana  and  its  old 
Thakurs  have  a history  of  their  own.  The  family  ruled  for  several 
generations.  Hither  the  Brahman  brought  the  Raj^'^s  elder  son  and 
settled  him  at  Rajana  village,  commonly  called  Mul  Raj  ma,  in  Shilli 
pargana.  The  Brahman  settled  at  Manun,  a village  to  the  north-west  of 
Rajana  where  another  deota  was  oppressing  the  people,  until  the  Brahman 
revealed  his  miraculous  image  and  people  began  to  worship  Magneshwar 
as  a greater  deota.  He  killed  the  oppressor  and  the  people  burned  all 
his  property,  certain  Mawis  who  resisted  being  cruelly  put  to  death 
by  the  devotees  of  the  new  deota.  Deori  Dhar  village  was  set  on  fire 
and  the  people  burnt  alive  in  it.  Later  on  when  the  Giaru  family  of  the 
Kumharsain  chiefs  had  established  themselves  in  the  country  the  deota 
helped  the  Thakur  of  Kumhdrsain  to  gain  a victory  over  the  Sirmur 
Raja.  The  Kumharsain  State  gave  a jdgir  now  worth  Rs.  166  to 
the  Magneshwar  deota  of  M^nun.  He  has  a large  temple  and  the  chief 
among  his  kdrddrs  is  the  hlianddn  who  keeps  the  jdgir  accounts. 
Sadd  barai  (alms)  are  given  to  sddhuSy  faqirs  and  Brahmans.  He  is  wor- 
shipped daily  morning  and  evening  by  his  pujdris.  A viela  is  held 
annually  at  Manun  on  the  17th  or  18th  Baisakh  and  another  at  the 
Diwali  by  night.  Every  third  year  another  mela  called  the  Shilaru 
Puja  is  held.  A big  puja  mela  is  performed  every  7th  or  8th  year 
and  a still  bigger  one  called  Sh^nt  every  30  years.  When  a new 
Rand  ascends  the  gaddi  the  deota  tours  the  country  belonging  to  him. 
This  is  called  rajaoli  jdtra.  The  Nagarkotia  or  Dum  deota  of  Shar- 
malla  was  on  friendly  terms  with  this  deota,  but  they  quarrelled  while 
dancing  at  Shamokhar  as  related  above  on  page  451. 

The  cult  of  the  deota  Melan  or  Cliatur  Mukh  in  Kotgarh. 

This  deota  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  gods  in  these 
hills.  He  is  the  family  god  of  the  Kot  Khai  and  Kanehti  chiefs  and 
of  the  Thakur  of  Karangla,  More  than  3000  years  ago  when  there  were 
no  Rajas  or  Ranas  in  the  country  (excepting  perhaps  Banasur  in 
Bashahr)  the  people  obeyed  the  deotds  as  spiritual  lords  of  the  land, 
while  mawannas  held  parts  of  the  country.  Deota  Kana  was  supreme 
in  Kotgarh  and  the  Kanehti  Shadhoch  country.  As  he  had  only  one  eye 
he  was  called  kdna.  He  delighted  in  human  sacrifice  and  every  month 
on  the  shankrdnt  day  a man  or  woman  was  sacrificed  to  him  as  a bali* 
Each  family  supplied  a victim  in  turn.  Legend  says  that  there 
was  a woman  who  had  five  daughters,  four  of  whom  had  in  tuim  been 

^Another  account  says  : The  Brahman  gave  him  three  grains  of  rice  and  told  him  that 
by  the  a son  should  be  born  to  him.  The  Baja  .divided  the  rice  among  his  three 
Rands,  and  on  his  return  after  a year  the  Brahman  found  that  three  sens  had  been  born  to 
them.  He  demanded  the  eldest  from  theEdja  as  his  reward,  and  ; brought  the  boy  with 
him  to  Mauni. 
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devoured  by  Kana  Deo  and  the  turn  of  the  fifth  was  fixed  for  the 
sJiankrdnt,  A contemporary  god  called  Khachli  Kag  dwelt  in  a 
forest  called  Jarol  near  a pond  in  Kanehti  below  Sidhpur  (on  the 
Hindustan-Tibet  road  to  Kotgarh).  The  mother  went  to  him  com- 
plaining that  Kana  deota  had  devoured  hundreds  of  human  beings  and 
that  her  four  daughters  bad  already  been  eaten  and  the  fate  of  the  fifth 
was  sealed.  She  implored  the  Nslg  to  save  her  daughter  and  he  having 
compassion  on  her  said  that  when  Kana  Deo^s  men  came  to  take 
the  girl  for  the  bali  she  should  look  towards  the  Nag  and  think 
of  him.  The  woman  returned  home  and  when  Kana  Deo^s  men  came 
for  the  girl  she  did  as  she  had  been  told.  At  that  instant  a black  cloud 
appeared  over  the  Jarol  forest,  and  spread  over  Melan  village  and 
K^na  Deo^s  temple  with  lightning  and  thunder.  There  was  heavy 
rain,  the  wind  howled  and  a storm  of  iron  hail  destroyed  both  temple 
and  village,  but  their  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot.  Large 
stones  joined  with  iron  nails  are  said  to  be  found  where  the  temple 
stood,  and  images  of  various  shapes  are  also  found  in  the  Kala.  There 
now  remained  no  other  deota  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  people 
were  wondering  how  they  would  live  without  the  help  of  any  god. 
They  could  hold  no  fair  without  a god  riding  in  his  rat/f,  so  they 
took  counsel  together  and  deckled  that  Kag  deota  of  Khachli  should  be 
the  only  god  of  the  country.  They  chose  his  abode  in  the  forest  and 
begged  him  to  accept  them  as  his  subjects,  piomising-  that  they  would 
carry  him  to  Melan  and  build  him  a new  temple  : that  on  days  he 
should  ride  in  a rat/f , be  carried  from  place  to  place  and  worshipped  as  he 
pleased.  But  as  Nag  deota  was  a pious  spirit  his  ascetic  habits 
forbade  pomp  and  pageantry  so  he  declined  to  be  chosen  god  of  the 
country,  but  said  that  he  was  a hermit  who  loved  solitude,  and  that  if 
the  people  were  in  earnest  in  wishing  for  a god  they  sliould  seek  one  at 
Kharan  (a  village  in  jiargava  Baghi-iMastgaih,  now  in  Bashahr) 
where  three  brother  deotas  had  a single  temple.  He  advised  them  to  beg 
these ' deotas  to  agree  to  be  their  lords  and  promised  that  he  would  help 
them  with  his  influence. 

The  Kharan  deotas  came  in  their  ratlis  for  a mela  at  Dudhbali 
(in  pargana  Jao,  now  in  Kumharsain')  and  tbe  Shadboch  people  pro- 
ceeded to  obtain  a as  king  o\  er  tbeir  counti’}".  "V^'hile  tbe  three 
Kharan  brothers  w^ere  dancing  in  their  ratlis  they  prayed  in  their 
hearts  that  whichever  chose  to  be  their  god  might  tnin  his  rath  as 
lightly  as  a flower,  while  the  other  raths  should  become  too  heavy  to 
move.  They  vowed  that  the  one  who  accepted  their  offer  should  be 
treated  like  a king,  that  of  silk  should  be  his  garments,  of  silver  his 
musical  instruments,  that  no  sheep  or  she-goats  should  be  given  him 
but  only  he-goats,  and  that  his  domain  sluaild  spread  far  and  wfide  from 
Bbaira  near  the  Sutlej  to  Kupar  above  Jubbal.  The  custom  is  still  that 
no  sheep  or  she-goat  is  sacrificed  before  Cbatur  Mukh  and  no 

cotton  cloth  is  used.  Their  prayer  w^as  accepted  by  tbe  second  biotber 
who  was  called  Cbatur  Mukh  (four-faced).  'Ihe  name  of  tbe  eldest 
brother  is  Jeshar  and  of  tbe  youngest  Ishar.  "V^Tien  Chatur  !Mukb 
caused  his  rath  to  be  as  light  as  a lotus  flower,  eighteen  men  volun- 
teered to  carry  it  away  from  the  7heJa  and  dancing  boie  it  home  on 
their  shoulders.  The  Kliaidn  and  Jao  people  finding  that  Cbatur 
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Mukh  was  stolen  from  them  by  the  Shadhoch  people  pursued  them, 
shooting*  arrows  and  brandishing  dcmgras.  The  brave  eighteen  baited 
on  a plain  behind  Jao  village  where  there  was  a fight,  in  whicdi- 
Kachli  Nag  mysteriously  helped  them  and  Chatur  Muhh  by  his  mira- 
culous power  turned  the  pursuers^  arrows  against  their  own  breasts  and 
their  dangras  flew  to  their  own  heads  until  hundreds  of  headless  trunks 
lay  on  the  plain  while  not  one  of  the  Shadhochas  was  killed.  The 
Shadhoch  people  then  carried  i\\erath  in  triumph  first  to  Shathla  village 
(in  Kotgarh)  choosing  a place  in  the  centre  of  the  country  so  that  the 
god  might  not  be  forcibly  carried  off  by  the  Kharan  and  Jao  ]>eople. 
Thence  the  deota  was  taken  to  Sakundi  village,  in  Kotgarh,  but  the 
deota  did  not  choose  to  live  there  either  and  bade  the  people  to  build 
him  a temple  at  Melan  nearly  a furlong  from  the  ruined  temple  of 
Kana  Deo  towards  Kotgarh.  This  was  gladly  done  by  the  peo]de  and 
Chatur  Mukh  began  to  reside  there. 

The  people  say  that  nearly  150  years  ago  Chatur  ^lukh  went  to 
Kidar  Nath  on  a jdtra  (pilgrimage;  and  when  returning  home  he 
visited  Maliasu  deota  at  Nol,  a village  in  Kiran  (once  in  Sirmur),  as  his 
guest.  But  One  of  Mahasu^s  attendant  troubled  Chatur  Mukh 

in  the  temple  at  Nol  and  friglitened  his  men  so  that  they  could  not 
sleep  all  night.  This  displeased  Chatur  iMukh  and  he  left  the  temple 
at  daybreak  much  annoyed  at  his  treatment.  lie  had  scarcely  gone  a 
few  steps  when  he  saw  a man  ploughing  in  a field  and  by  a miracle 
made  him  turn  towards  the  temple  and  ascend  it  with  his  plough  and 
bullocks.  Mahasu  deota  asked  Chatur  Mukh  why  he  manifested  such 
a miracle  and  Chatur  Mukh  answ'ered  that  it  was  a return  fr.r  his  last 
nighCs  treatment  ; that  he,  as  a guest,  had  halted  at  the  temple  to 
sleep,  blithe  and  his  force  {laslil'ari  had  not  been  able  to  close  their  eyes 
the  whole  night.  Chatur  Mukh  threatened  that  by  his  jiower  tlie  man, 
plough  and  bullocks  should  stick  for  ever  to  the  wmlls  of  the  temple. 
Mahasu  was  dismayed  and  fell  on  his  knees  to  beg  for  ])ardon.  (Jhatur 
Mukh  demanded  the  surrender  of  Mahasu^s  devil  attendant  and  he 
was  compelled  to  hand  him  over.  This  deviBs  name  is  Shirpal. ’ He 
was  brought  as  a captive  by  Chatur  Mukh  to  Melan  and  after  a time, 
when  he  had  assured  his  master  that  he  would  behave  ivell,  he  was 
forgiven  and  made  Chatur  Mukh^s  wazir,  as  he  still  is,  at  Melan.  Shir- 
pal  ministers  in  the  temple  and  all  religious  disputes  are  decided  by  him, 
e.  g.  if  anyone  is  outcasted  or  any  other  case  of  chua  arises,  his  decision 
is  accepted  and  men  are  re-admitted  into  caste  as  he  decrees  Some 
other  minor  deotds  are  also  subordinate  to  Chatur  Mukh,  the  chief 
among  them  being  : — (1)  Benu,  (^)  Janeru,  (3)  Khoru,  (4)  Merelu 
and  (5)  Basara 

These  Deos  are  commonly  called  his  (servants).  The  people 

cannot  tell  anything  about  their  origin,  but  they  are  generally  believed 
to  be  rdhhasas  who  oppressed  the  people  in  this  country  until  Chatur 
Mukh  subdued  them  and  made  them  his  servants.  These  bhor  Deos 
are  his  attendants  and  work  as  watchmen  [chanMddrs)  at  the  temple 
gate.  Benii  is  said  to  have  come  from  Bena  in  Kulu.  He  was  at 

I ShW  means  stairs  and  'pdl  means  watch  ; hence  shir  pal  means  a servant  at  the  gate. 
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fir«t  a devil.  When  it  is  believed  that  a ghost  has  appeired  in  any  house 
or  taken  possession  of  anything  or  any  one  Deo  Benu  turns  him  out. 
Janeru  came  from  Paljara  in  Bashahr.  He  too  is  said  to  have  been  a 
devil  but  Chatur  Mukli  reformed  him.  His  function  is  to  protect 
women  in  pregnancy  and  child-birth,  also  cows  etc.  For  this  service 
he  is  given  a loaf  atter  a birth.  K horn  appeared  from  Khom  Ki^r  in 
Kumharsain.  He  too  was  originally  a devil  and  when  Raja  Main 
Frak4sh  of  Sirraiir  held  his  court  at  Khoru  and  all  the  hill  chiefs 
attended  it  this  devil  oppressed  the  people,  until  Chatur  ^lukh  made 
him  captive  and  appointed  him  his  chaukidir  at  ^Melan  temple.  Merelii 
came  out  of  a w.ar(jhdt  (crematorium).  He  too  is  looked  upon  as  a 
jamduf'  or  rdkshasa.  He  had  frightened  the  people  at  Sainja  in 
Kotgarh,  but  was  captured  and  made  a cJiavIciddr  at  ^Melan.  Basara 
Deo  is  said  to  have  come  from  Bashahr  State,  and  some  say  that  he  was  a 
subordinate  Deo  of  Basaiu  deoia  at  Gaoro  and  troubled  his  master,  so 
Basaru  handed  him  over  to  Chatur  iMukh,  but  others  sav  that 
Powari,  wazir  of  Baslidir,  invoked  Chatur  ]\[uklFs  aid  as  he 
was  distressed  by  the  devil  Basara,  and  Shirpal,  Chatur  ^IiiklFs 
ivazify  shut  Basara  up  in  a fohni.^  Thus  shut  u])  he  was  carried 
to  Melan  and  there  released  and  appointed  a chinikiddr.  'this  Deo 
helps  Benu  Deo  in  turning  out  ghosts  pre(,  or  cfiuTei).  To 

Basaru  Deo  Avere  given  Mangshu  and  Shawat  \ illagos  where  only 
Kolis  worshij)  him.  The  pe{iple  of  Kirti  village  in  Kotgarh  worship 
Marechh  Deota.  Less  than  100  years  ago  Deota  Chatur  Mukh  came 
to  dance  in  a kirtijabar  and  i\rarechli  deo! a opjiosed  him,  but  Chatur 
Mukh  prevailed  and  wis  about  to  kill  him  u hen  Tiru,  a Brahman  of 
Kirti  village,  cut  off  his  own  arm  and  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  Chatur 
Mukh  who  retired  to  avoid  the  sin  of  braJi M-Jialia  ^murder  of  a Brah- 
man). Chatur  Mukh  feeling  himself  ]'>olluted  by  a BrahmaiPs  blood 
gave  Marechh  the  villages  of  Bhanana,  Kirti  and  Shawat  and 

then  went  to  bathe  at  Kidar  Nath  to  get  purified.  F very  ICth  year 
Chatur  Mukh  tours  in  his  dominions  and  every  descend.uit  of  the  18 
men  who  brought  him  from  Dudhbali  accompanies  him.  They  are 
called  the  0 Kuin  and  9 Kashi.  Kuin  means  originally  peojile  of  res- 
pectable families  and  Kashi  means  ‘ those  who  swore  ’ as  the  9 Kuin 
had  faken  with  them  9 men  who  sav  ore  to  help  them  to  carry  C^hatur 
Mukh  from  Dudhbali.  When  the  deota  returns  from  his  tour  these 
18  families  are  each  given  a pagri  as  a riddigi  or  parting  gift  and  all 
the  people  respect  them.  An  annual  mein  is  held  at  Dudhbali  to  Avhich 
Chatur  Mukh  goes  to  meet  his  tAvo  Kharan  brothers.  A big  DiAvali 
uiela  is  also  held  at  Melan  every  8rd  year.  JNery  year  Chatur  iMukh 
goes  to  the  Dhadu  vnda  in  Kotgarh,  and  he  goes  to  .tour  in  the  Slia- 
dhoeb  pargana  of  Kanehti  in  Sawan.  The  old  piijdris  of  Kana  deota 
Avere  killed  by  lightning  or  droAvned  Avith  him  and  Avhen  Chatur  j\[ukh 
settled  at  Melan,  the  Kharan  pajarta  also  settled  there  and  thcA'  A\*or- 
ship  him  daily,  morning  and  evening.  His  favourite a?  is  to  Kidar 
Nath  and  this  he  performs  every  5U  or  60  years.  He  does  not  approve 
of  the  bliunda  sacrifice,  though  every  F2th  year  his  brothers  in  Kharan 
hold  one,  at  Avhich  a man  is  sent  down  a long  rope  oft  Avhich  he  some- 

^ This  utensil  is  still  kept  ut  Melan. 
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times  falls  and  is  killed.  Chatar  Mukh  however  goes  to  see  the  hhunda 
at  Kharan  though  he  does  not  allow  one  at  Melan.  There  is  a Balti 
fair  at  Melan  every  3rd  year.  The  deota^s  image  is  of  brass  and  silver. 
When  he  returns  from  Kidar  Nath  a didpan  jag  viela  is  held.  People 
believe  that  Ghatur  Mukh  is  away  from  his  temple  in  Magh  every 
year  for  15  days,  and  that  he  goes  to  bathe  at  Kidar  Nath  with  his 
attendants  They  say  that  the  spirits  dy  to  Kidar  Nath  and  all  work 
is  stopped  in  those  days.  His  bliamldr  (store-house)  is  also  closed  and 
his  dewa  or  gur  (through  whom  he  speaks)  does  not  appear  in  public  or 
perform  hingdrna.  The  people  believe  that  Ghatur  Mukh  returns  on 
the  15th  of  Magh  and  then  his  temple  is  opened  amid  rejoicings.  Some 
say  that  there  is  a place  in  Bashahr  called  Bhandi  Bil  where  the  hill 
rdJcshasas  and  devils  assemble  every  year  early  in  Magh,  and  Ghatur 
Mukh  with  other  hill  dp-oids  goes  to  fight  with  them  and  returns  after 
15  days.  People  also  say  that  Ghatur  Mukh  has  18  treasures  hidden 
in  caves  in  forests,  but  only  three  of  them  are  known.  The  treasures 
were  removed  from  the  temple  when  the  Gurkhas  invaded  the  country. 
One  contains  utensils,  another  musical  instruments  and  the  third  gold 
and  silver  images.  The  remaining  1 5 are  said  to  be  in  caves  under- 
(^round.  One  was  once  robbed  of  some  images.  The  deota  holds  a 
large  jdgir  from  the  Bashahr,  Kumharsain,  Kot  Khai  and  Kanehti 
chiefs,^  as  well  as  one  from  Government  worth  Ks  80.  Kumharsain 
has  given  him  2^^  jdgir  of  Ks.  11  and  Kanehti  one  of  Rs.  I'l.  The  three 
Kharan  brothers  once  held  certain  pargams  in  jagir^  pargana  Raik 
belonging  to  Jeshar,  pargana  Jao  to  Ghatur  Mukh,  and  pargana  Samat 
to  Ishwar,  but  they  have  been  resumed.  Nearly  150  years  ago  Melan 
temple  was  accidentally  burnt  down  and  when  a Sirmur  Rdni  of  Ba- 
shahr, who  was  touring  in  \iqv  jdgir,  came  to  Melan  the  deota  asked  her 
to  build  him  a new  temple.  She  besought  him  to  vouchsafe  her  a 
miracle,  and  it  is  said  that  his  rath  moved  itself  to  her  tent  without 
human  aid,  so  she  then  built  the  present  temple  at  Melan,  some  30 
years  before  the  Gurkha  invasion.  The  devotees  of  other  deotds  jest  at 
Ghatur  Mukh^s  powers.  Till  some  7 generations  ago  the  Ranas  of  Kot 
Khii  lived  there  and  then  transferred  their  residence  to  Kotgarh.  When 
at  Kotgarh  the  Tika  of  one  of  the  Ranas  fell  seriously  ill  and  the  people 
prayed  Ghatur  Mukh  to  restore  him.  Ghatur  Mukh  declared  he  would 
do  so,  but,  even  as  the  guT  was  saying  that  the  Tika  would  soon  recover^ 
news  of  his  death  was  received.  Thereupon  one  Jhingri  killed  the  gar 
with  his  dang f a,  but  the  Rana  was  displeased  with  him  and  the 
family  of  the  murderer  is  still  refused  admission  to  the  palace.  Some 
sxy  that  the  blow  of  the  dangra  was  not  fatal  and  that  the  guc 
was  carried  by  a Koli  of  Batari  to  Kanehti  where  he  recovered. 
Ghatur  Mukh  has  given  [the  Kanehti  men  the  privilege  of  carrying  him 
in  front  when  riding  in  his  rath  while  the  Kotgarh  men  hold  it  behind. 
Another  mark  of  honour  is  that  when  Ghatur  JMukh  sits  his  face  is 
always  kept  towards  Kanehti.  He  is  placed  in  the  same  position  at  his 
temple.  Ghatur  Mukh  does  not-  like  ghosts  to  enter  his  dominion  and 
when  any  complaint  is  made  of  such  an  entry  he  himself  with  his 

1 His  cliief  hdrdirs  aro  the  g’lr,  bhanddri,  Jchaxdnchi  and  ddrogha  of  accounts  : 
jfonr  of  them  being  from  Kotgarh  and  fcwo  from  Kanehti.  All  business  is  transacted  by 
a panohiyat. 
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bhoTs  visits  the  place  and  captures  the  ghost.  If  the  ghost  enters  any 
articles  such  as  an  uteosil,  etc.  it  is  confiscated  and  brought  to  his 
temple.  Chatur  Mukh  is  a disciple  of  Khachli  iSlag  who  has  the  dig- 
nity of  being  his  guru  or  spiritual  master.  Deota  Kepu  at  Kepu 
in  Kotgarh  is  Mahadeo  and  Chatur  Mukh  considers  him  as  his  second 
guru.^  Pum  deota  at  Pamlai  in  Kotgarh,  a derivative  of  Dum  of 
Gathan  in  Keonthal,  is  considered  subordinate  to  Chatur  Mukh  and 
has  a separate  temple  at  a distance.  Marechh  deota  of  Kirti  and 
Mahadeo  of  Kepu  can  accept  a cloth  spread  over  the  dead,  but  Chatur 
Mukh  and  Dum  cannot  do  so.  What  became  of  Kana  deota  after  the 
deluge  at  Melan  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  a story  believed  by  some 
IS  that  he  took  shelter  in  a small  cistern  in  Sawari  Khad.  A woman 
long  after  the  deluge  tried  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  cistern  with  a 
stick  and  Kana  Deo^s  image  stuck  to  it,  so  she  carried  it  to  her  house 
and  when  his  presence  was  known  Chatur  Mukh  shat  him  up  in  a 
^use  at  Batari  village.  Some  say  that  the  woman  kept  the  imao-e  of 
Kana  in  a box  and  when  she  opened  she  was  surprised  by  snakes  and 
wasps  that  came  out  of  it.  The  box  is  buried  for  ever. 

According  to  another  account  there  are  two  traditions  as  to 
this  nanae.  According  to  one,  Chatur  Mukh  means  four  or  five  mouths 
the  original  idol  having  had,  according  to  this  story,  four  faces  • this 
idol  IS  kept  in  the  temple  treasury,  and  nobody  is  allowed  to  see  it  a 
one-taced  image,  which  can  be  seen  and  worshipped  by  the  people  beino- 
placed  in  the  temple  instead,^  The  other  tradition  is  that  the 
IS  called  Chhatar  Mukh  as  being  the  mouth  of  the  Baja  of  Ko^  Khai 
(ch/iatar  meaning  Edja,  i.e,  one  who  has  a chhatar  (umbrella)  over  his 
head)  and  the  name  would  thus  signify  that  whatever  is  ordered  by 
tnis  deota  is  regarded  as  the  Kajd^s  own  command. 


The  cult  of  Jit  Damn  (Mahlog  State). 

i,-  Sherla  village,  was  as  a child  carried  off  by 

his  brotW  s wife  to  Dun,  a low-lying  village  which  is  surrounded  by 
hills.  When  he  grew  bigger  he  was  employed  in  grazing  cattle,  and 
was  so  simple  that  he  believed  his  own  village  to  be  the  whole  world 
Once  some  of  his  cattle  went  to  Jataou  village  while  grazing,  and  on 

IS  following  them  he  saw,  to  his  great  surprise,  a new  world.  On  his 
return  he  told  his  brother’s  wife  and  she  scornfully  replied  : ' Yon  are 

merely  a grazier  of  Dun,  and  so  foolish  as  not  to  know  yet  that  the 

world  IS  not  limited  to  the  two  villages  you  have  seen.  On  hcaria<r 
this  he  left  Dun  for  Jataon,  telling  her  that  she  would  have  no 
butter,  milk  etc.  until  she  vvorshipped  him.  He  remained  at  Jataon 

worshipped 

y t le  pei^le  as  a deota  or  ddnon  and  since  then  he  has  been  called  Jit 

of  ^2  when  his  cattle  calve,  and  it  IS  believed  that  any  one  who  does 
not  make  this  offering  will  get  little  milk  from  his  cattle. 

The  cult  of  Deo  Ghurka  {Mahlog  State). 

Ghurka,  who  fought  bravely  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  war,  was  the 

KKK 
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son  of  Bhim  (one  of  the  Panclos)  by  a Rakhshani,  named  Harimbha. 
On  bis  death  a temple  was  built  to  him  in  Gbarsbi,  a village  on  the 
Gburka  Dbar  (hill).  Another  dhdr  opposite  Ghurka  dhdr  is  called 
Harimbha,  after  the  name  of  Ghurka^s  mother  and  a village  of  the 
same  name. 


Baindra  0/  Devri, 

A man  named  Baindra  came  to  this  place  from  Ndhan  in  Sirmur^ 
and  at  first  he  dwelt  at  a place  in  the  Kalala  Forest,  called  Chortha. 
One  day  a woman  of  the  Rerh  tribe  while  grazing  her  cattle  passed  by 
the  spot  where  Baindra  was  sleeping  and  awakened  him  by  striking  him 
with  a stick.  Baindra  woke  in  a rage  and  cursed  her,  saying  ; ^ Be 
a deodar  tree  ^ : whereupon  she  was  at  once  transformed  into  a 
deodar j and  this  tree,  which  stands  near  the  temple  of  Baindra  at 
Chortha,  is  still  worshipped.  After  Balndra^s  death  he  was  worshipped 
as  a deota  and  temples  built  to  him  at  Chortha  and  Devri. 

Cha7nhi  of  Bareon. 

A man  (whose  name  is  not  known)  was  born  at  a place  called 
Chambi  in  the  Balsan  State.  He  displayed  miracles,  and  in  the  last 
stage  of  his  life  moved  from  Chambi  to  Bareon.  After  his  death  an 
image  of  him  was  made,  and  it  has  been  worshipped  ever  since,  A 
temple  was  also  constructed  at  Chambi,  his  birth  place. 

Nandhrari  of  Pujarli, 

The  present  site  of  Nandhraii  village  was  in  old  times  a piece  of 
waste  land,  called  Nandhrari,  where  a fish  lived  in  a fountain.  This 
fish  vomited  up  an  image  of  a goddess,  which  was  named  Nandhrari 
after  the  place,  and  was  brought  to  Pujarli  where  a temple  was  built 
for  it.  Another  temple  was  erected  at  the  fountain  in  Nandhrari. 

The  deota  Baneslmar  of  Pujarli. 

Pujarli  is  a village  In  the  Vhdesh  pare/ a7i a of  Kumharsaln  and  its 
deota  is  said  to  be  very  ancient.  Some  say  that  in  the  early  times  of 
the  maw  annas  three  mdwis  lived  to  the  south  of  Bagli,  at  Kero,  Gahleo 
and  Nali.  The  Kero  mdwi^s  fort  lay  in  the  modern  Kanehti  and  the 
Gahleo  mdwis^  in  Kot  Khai,  while  the  Nali  ondwis  had  theirs  at  Mai, 
now  in  Kumharsain,  below  Hathu  and  close  to  Bagli  ^ The  mdwis  of 
Gahleo  brought  this  deota  from  Bala  Hat  in  Garhwal  and  built  him  a 
temple  at  Chela,  a village  in  Kot  Khai,  as  he  was  the  family  dtofa  of  all 
three  mdwis.’^  But  they  were  nearly  all  killed  by  Sirmur  and  their  houses 
burnt,  so  the  surviving  Gahleo  mdwis  concealed  the  deota  In  a cave  in 
the  cliffs  above  Chela.  Thence  his  voice  would  be  heard,  with  the  sound 

1 The  mdwis  were  so  wealthy  that  one  used  to  spread  his  barley  to  dry  on  a carpet, 
another  could  cover  a carpet  with  coin,  and  the  third  had  a gold  chain  hung  from  his 
house  to  the  temple.  Two  of  the  mdiois  appear  to  have  been  named  JSTalo  and  Gahlo. 

2 His  iamily  was  called  Molta,  but  only  one  bouse  of  it  survives.  The  present  Brah- 
mans  of  Pujarli  hail  fjom  Tikargarh  in  Bashahr.  The  pujdras  of  Pujarli  appear  to  be 
called  Kncheri  (by  got  or  family)  atd  they  founded  Kacheri,  a village  near  Kumhareain, 
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of  bells  and  the  scent  of  dkup,  so  a Brahman  of  Pajarli  went  to  the  cave 
and  brought  the  deota  to  a te  nple  at  Pujarli.  He  is  regar  le/I  as  their 
family  deot,a  by  the  people  of  Pujarli,  Nagan,  Karali  and  Banal.  As 
he  is  duiUiadlmri  goats  are  not  sacrificed  to  him.  When  the  spirit  of 
the  deota  enters  [chirna)  his  fjua  the  deota  says  through  him  : — Ndlwa, 
GaTilwcb  ! na  dp  chhan'e,  na  an  ehhara,  ‘ Nahlo,  Gihlo  ! You  spared 
neither  yourselves  nor  me  — because  the  mdv'U  had  involved  |him  in 
their  own  ruin. 

The  following  are  the  principal  deotaa  of  the  Koti  State.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  though  all  are  described  as  Deo,  yet  they  are  of  very 
diverse  origins  : — 

(1)  Klainu  TJeo. — The  name  Klainu  is  from  ' Kulu-fa-anu  ^ 
meaning  ^ brought  from  Kuln.^  In  Kulu  the  god  is  called  Jamnu 
from  the  Sanskrit  Jamadagni.  Apparently  the  deity  was  a saint 
called  Dudadhari,  Sanskr.,  Dudahhari,  ^ vegetarian.^  Being  a saint, 
he  never  accepts  animal  sacrifice.  His  temple  is  near  Kiar  on  a ridge 
called  Deodhdr. 

{9J)  Sip  Deo  (probably  from  Shiva)  came  with  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  R'ina  of  Koti  from  Sidhapnr  in  Kangra.  His  temple 
is  on  a small  ridge  near  Mul  Koti.  He  i^  worshipped  bv  the  people 
of  Shuhawli  and  Dharthi  parganas  in  Koti,  hut  they  believe  that  he 
is  Nrisingha  Visiniu  or  Narsingh. 

(8)  Shariili  Deo  is  also  called  the  Deo  .Tunga  because  he  was 
brought  from  Junga.  He  too  is  Dudhadhari.  His  temple  in  the  Sharal 
village  in  Koti  territory. 

(d)  Gamhhir  Deo,  the  legend  of  whose  origin  goes  thus  ; — Dlnr 
Chand  and  Gambhir  Chand  were  two  sons  of  'riuikar  .Tajh  h-  Chand 
of  Koti,  the  former  by  his  Kumharsain  and  the  latter  by  his  Kotgarh 
Rani.  They  were  born  on  one  day,  the  former  in  the  morning  and  the 
latter  in  the  evening.  Though  by  different  mothers,  they  w^ere  very  fond 
of  each  other.  Gambhir  Chand  was  anxious  to  get  Cliajiari  village  just 
opposite  Koti,  as  his but  as  it  was  already  held  by  Brahmans  in 
return  for  service  as  State  cooks  and  gate-keepers  his  wish  could  not 
be  gratified.  In  his  disappointment  Gambhir  Cliand  resolved  to 
commit  suicide,  and  so  he  rode  his  pony  to  a place  about  a furlong 
from  the  palace  and  there  holding  up  his  pigtail  with  his  left  haiid^ 
and  taking  a sharp  sword  in  his  right,  he  cut  off  his  head  with  one 
blow.  H is  head  fell  to  the  ground  and  rolled  down  the  slope  about 
60  yards  from  the  body.  It  is  said  that  the  suicidc^s  spirit  began  to 
vex  his  elder  brother  Dhir  Chand,  and  was  only  propitiated  by  the 
erection  of  a large  temple  at  Chanari  to  which  local  Brahmans  were 
appointed  pibjdris  and  diwdns.  Two  small  temples  were  also  built, 
one  at  the  spot  where  the  body  fell,  the  other  where  the  head  fell , 
and  every  year  during  the  Daschra  a sheep  is  sacrificed  at  each 

(5)  hhdndi  Deo,  whose  legend  is  thus  described  : Dhaiidi  and 
Gandhi  were  two  brothers,  Kanets  by  caste,  living  in  Pagog.  a village 
in  Koti.  Dilndhi  devoted  much  time  to  the  worship  of  Klainu,  so  much 
so  that  he  used  to  bring  milk  every  day  from  Pagog  to  Deodhar,  a. 
distance  of  about  6 miles.  Klainu  Deo  was  so  pleased  with  him  that 
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he  accepted  him  as  a deity  on  his  death.  So  Dhandi  became  a deity,  and 
his  temples  are  at  Pagog  and  Kamhali  in  Koti.  The  potters  of  these 
villages  became  his  pujdvis  and  dt  odnSy  and  are  now  looked  upon 
as  respected  Kanets. 

(6)  The  legend  goes  thus  There  was  a Brahman 
living  with  his  wife  in  Badaih  village  in  Koti  wS tat e.  He  earnestly 
besought  a boon  from  villagers,  but  was  refused.  Thereupon  both  he 
and  his  wife  committed  suicide  and,  as  ghosts, ^ began  to  terrify  the 
villagers  who  at  last  accepted  the  man  as  a deity.  Thus  Bhat,  mean* 
ing  a Brahman,  has  become  the  deity  of  Badaih  village. 

(7)  Korgan  /)^<?.--The  temple  of  this  deity  is  at  Chhabalri  village  in 
Koti  State.  The  history  is  as  follows  There  was  a Rajpiit  in  Sirmur 
State,  who  fell  in  love  with  a woman.  The  zaminddrs  forbade  him 
to  visit  her,  but  he  paid  no  heed.  At  last  he  was  killed  together  with 
his  groom,  a man  called  Mashadi,  and  his  spirit  began  to  trouble  the 
villagers.  He  was  only  propitiated  when  the  villagers  took  hirn  as 
their  deity*  It  so  happened  that  the  Tika  of  Koti  went  on  a trip  to 
Sirmur,  and  the  deity  was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  told  him  that 
he  would  accompany  him  to  Koti.  Thus  he  was  brought  to  Koti  and 
a temple  was  erected  for  him  in  the  Chhabiilri  village. 

(8)  Nndl  Deo. — This  deity  was  brought  by  Kogi  pargana  people 
who  are  immigrants  from  Suket  State.  His  temple  is  at  Kogi  village 
uuder  Naldera,  and  there  is  also  a small  temple  at  Naldera,  which 
means  'the  temple  of  NnaP.  It  is  said  that  this  deity  is  not  on 
good  terms  with  Sip  deity,  so  it  never  goes  anywhere  beyond  the  Kogi 
pargana. 

(9)  Dhdnu  Deo  is  a deity  of  the  Keonthal  State,  and  was  brought 
with  them  by  the  people  of  Chhabrog  pargana^  originally  natives  of 
Keonthal.  His  temple  is  at  Chhabrog  village  in  Koti  State  as  well  as 
in  Keonthal. 

(10)  SJiydni  Deo.—Ylh  temple  is  at  Kyali  village  in  Kalalthi  par- 
gana of  Koti  State.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a cook  residing  with  all  of  the 
aforesaid  nine  deities.^ 

Bdghal  State  boasts  three  Deos,  two  of  whom  are  Shiva,  while  a 
third  is  the  spirit  of  a sonless  man.  They  are  : 

(1)  Bdra  Deo^  who  has  a temple  on  the  Bari  djidr,  a ridge  run- 
ning in  a north-westerly  direction  from  Bahadurpur  f ort  in  Bilaspur  to  the 
junction  of  the  G^mbhar  and  Jol  streams.  The  temple  is  on  the  high- 
est point  of  the  ridge,  5,789  ieet  above  the  sea  level.  A fair  is  held  on 
the  1 st  Asarh.  The  god  is  properly  Shiva,  but  as  is  usual  he  is  generally 
called  by  the  name  of  his  place  of  worship. 

(2)  Ear  Sang  Deo^  whose  home  is  at  the  highest  point  of  the  Har 
Sang  dJidr,  which  runs  northwards  to  the  Sutlej  on  the  boundary  of 
Baghal  and  Bhajji  States.  This  god's  fair  takes  place  on  the  1st  Sawan. 
He  too  is  Shiva. 


1 Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer ^ Koti,  pp.  8-9. 
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(3)  Madh  or  Deo. — His  temple  is  at  the  village  of  Mangu^  where 
a fair  is  held  on  1st  Baisakh.  This  deity  was  originally  a sonless  man, 
a class  of  person  whose  spirit  the  hillman  often  considers  it  advis- 
able to  conciliate  worship  after  death.  Such  a spirit  sometimes, 
as  in  the  present  case,  rises  to  the  position  of  a god  in  course  of  time.  ^ 

In  the  Lower  Simla  Hills  Deo  Sur  is  a greater  than  Narsingh 
Bir — there  the  women^s  god  as  he  is  in  Kangra.  Indeed  Narsingh  Bir 
is  said  to  be  his  servant.  He  is  universally  accepted  as  the  deity  of 
the  women  of  the  lower  hills.  A large  fair  is  held  in  his  honour  in  the 
month  of  Jeth  at  Sairai  in  Palialaon  the  Simla-Subathu  road,  to  which 
women  gather  from  far  and  wide.  The  ritual  performed  consists  of  the 
women  sitting  in  rows  while  a drum  is  beaten.  During  the  drumming 
they  sway  their  heads  about  from  side  to  side,  and  when  it  stops  they 
sit  still.  This  is  evidently  a representation  of  the  tremors  caused  bv 
the  entering  in  of  the  spirit  of  the  god,  such  as  takes  place  at  the 
haithak  of  Narsingh  (see  Kangra  G azetieer).  A similar  fair  on  a larger 
scale, which  lasts  eight  or  nine  days,  is  held  at  Joharji,  also  in  Patiala, 
in  November.  It  is  supposed  that  any  woman  who  has  become  a devotee 
of  Sur  and  fails  to  attend  one  of  these  fairs  will  be  visited  with 
misfortune.  Like  Dewat  Siddh,  Sur  is  worshipped  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  month.  ^ 

Another  Biju,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Biju  or  Bijat,  the  lightn- 
ing god,  is  a deota  in  Kutiar  and  its  neighbourhood.  Ajai  Pat,  a Raja  of 
Kotguru,  had  a son  named  Bijai  Pat  who  showed  preternatural  wisdom 
in  infancy  and  power  to  interpret  oracles.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's 
kingdom  but  turned  faq^ir^  and  one  day  reached  Deothal  on  the 
(i-ambhar  river,  4 miles  from  Subathu.  There  he  vanquished  Shri  Gul 
and  took  possession  of  his  temple.  Several  smaller  temples  in  his  honour 
have  been  built  of  stones  from  Deothal  at  various  villages.^ 

As  instance  of  deotas  migrating'  is  furnished  •by  the  following 
legend : — The  Raja  24th  in  descent  from  Ram  Pal  of  Kothiar  in 
Kangra  had  five  sons  and  a daughter.  His  eldest  son  succeeded  him 
then,  but  the  other  four  and  his  daughter  crossed  the  Sutlej  into  Mai 
Bhajji  in  the  Nauti  valley  below  Mahasu.  Chiru  and  Chand  founded 
the  dynasties  of  Bhajji  and  Koti,  but  the  third  son,  Shogu,  became 
a deota  at  Fagu,^  while  the  daughter  became  the  goddess,  of  Dharch  in 
Keonthal. 

But  besides  these  local  godlings,  there  are  certain  deities  of  the  first 
rank  which  merit  a fuller  description  than  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
obtain.  These  are  the  Lesser  Kali  and  the  Younger  Lonkra. 

The  difference  between  the  Bari  and  the  Chhoti  Kali  is  this  that 
the  former  has  10  hands  and  the  latter  only  4. 

The  Bari  K41i  haunts  the  hills.  She  is  worshipped  with  sacrifices 
of  goats,  flowers,  fruit,  wh eaten  bread,  and  lamps. 

' Simla  Hill  States  Q-azetteer,  Baglial,  p.  6. 

® Ib  , Bild-spur,  p.  1 0,  and  Baghat,  p.  7. 

» Kuthar,  p,  5 ; Bliaghat,  p.  7. 

* The  fourth,  Bhoga,  married  a Kanet  girl  and  begat  the  Fagi^ua  Kanets,  i6., 

Koth  p.  6. 
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Yama,  the  god  of  death_,  is  supposed  to  live  in  rivers.  He  is  pro- 
pitiated by  making  an  image  of  gold  according  to  one^s  means.  This  is 
worshipped  and  then  given  to  a Brahman. 

Besides  the  gods^  spirits  of  various  kinds  are  believed  in  and  pro- 

Such  are  the  hhuts  or  ghosts,  parts,  especially  the  jal-parts,  or 
water-sprites,  also  jal~mdfris,  the  chhidras  and  hnnshira. 

The  bhut  is  the  ghost  of  the  cremating  ground. 

T^ret  is  the  term  applied  to  the  ghost  for  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  deceased  : risJiet^  is  its  name  from  the  end  of  that  year  to 
the  fourth. 

Jal-parts  are  conceived  of  as  female  forms,  some  benevolent, 
others  malevolent.  To  propitiate  the  former  a sacrifice  is  required. 

The  chhidra  is  conceived  of  as  a terrifying  spirit  which  must  be 
propitiated  by  incense  of  mustard  seed. 

The  haniJiira  haunts  old  buildings,  valleys  and  peaks.  It  is  pro- 
pitiated by  sacrifices  of  goats,  or,  in  some  places,  by  offerings  of  dust 
or  graveL 

In  lieu  of  sacrifice  a puja,  called  knn'jTiain,  is  offered  to  Kali  and  to 
parts  or  mdtris.  A tract  of  hill  or  forest  is  set  aT)art  as  the  place  of  their 
worship,  and  even  if  the  rest  of  the  forest  is  cut  down  the  part  conse- 
crated to  the  goddess  or  spirit  is  preserved  for  her  worship,  none  of  the 
trees  in  it  being  cut,  or  their  boughs  or  even  leaves"remuved. 

Bags  are  the  demons  specially  associated  with  fields.  If  the  crop 
yields  less  than  the  estimated  amount  of  produce  it  is  believed  that  the 
difference  has  been. taken  by  the  ddg. 

Budadhdri  ov  mdnasJidri  h^xmi^  burning  glidis,  and  is  averted  by 
wearing  a silver  picture  round  one^s  neck.  If  possessed  by  the  former 
one  should  abstain  from  meat. 

Ghatidlu  or  Gaterir  is  a demon  known  in  Dhami.  He  is  said  to 
possess  people,  and  is  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a hhddJiu  (ram). 
He  is  embodied  in  a stone  which  is  kept  in  the  house  and  worshipped  to 
protect  the  cattle  from  harm.  He  is  said  to  have  come  from  Bhajji 
State. 

Newa  is  a spirit  also,  closely  resembling  the  Pdp.  When  a man 
dies  sonles?  and  his  brethren  inherit  they  are  frequently  haunted  by  his 
ghost  and  so  a Brahman  must  be  consulted.  He  directs  an  image  of 
silver,  copper  or  stone  to  be  made  and  worshipped  after  the  amdvas. 
Then  one  of  the  heirs  hangs  the  image,  if  of  metal,  round  his  neck, 
and,  if  of  stone,  places  it  in  a water-trough. ^ This  image  is  called 
newa  ocJi,  dia  or  in  Kanaar  giirohdch.  In  some  places  a plot  of  land 

iPr.  risJii,  a sage. 

Like  broots  and  springs,  iaoYsor  cisterns  are  supposed  to  be  haunted  by 
(water-sprites)  and  mdtris : ^^imla  District  Gazetteer,  p.  42.  The  object  probably  is  to  confer 
fertility  on  the  newa  in  the  next  life. 
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called  sog  is  set  apart  in  its  name  and  never  cultivated.  A hut  is  also 
erected  on  the  land  and  on  it  a wooden  image  placed  and  worshipped  at 
each  amdvas.  Sometimes  a newa,  like  a pap,  attains  to  the  position  o£ 
a deola  in  course  of  time,^ 


Pdp  in  the  Simla  Hills  is  the  ghost  when  body  has  not  been 
accorded  due  funeral  rites.  In  order  to  prevent  its  haunting  the 
family  home  and  tormenting  its  survivors  a shrine  of  four  low  walls 
and  a small  roof  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a field  and  dedicated  to  it. 
This  shrine  is  called  dareoti  and  flowers  are  often  offered  at  it  by  the 
family  which  believes  that  the  spirit  has  been  safely  lodged  in  it.^ 
Otherwise  the  pop  will  cause  disease,  barrenness  or  other  calamities, 
and  a Brahman  must  be  called  in  to  divine  the  cause.  In  the  Pandra 
Sau  tract  of  Bashahr  this  belief  is  common,  and  the  shrine  is  styled  the 
pdp  Jed  cJiauntrd.^ 

The  principal  Hindu  festivals  of  Northern  India  are  observed  in 
the  Simla  Hills,  with  the  usual  rites.  Chet  is  the  first  month  of  the 
year  and  Turis  go  from  village  to  village  to  entertain  the  people  with 
songs  and  music  throughout  the  month.  Chet  1st  is  New  Yearns  day. 

The  nine  days  from  the  1st  of  the  bright  half  of  Asauj  are  called 
the  navnrdtras,  or  9 nights  on  which  a fast  is  kept  and  the  goddess 
worshipped.  Batri,ivom  Sanskrit  vr^^^,  = a fast.  In  the  upper  hills 
they  call  the  fast  or  the  9 days  of  it  Jcardli  also. 

Sdja  in  Kulu  is  the  1st  of  any  month  (Diack,  KuluJii  Dialect,  p. 
67).  In  the  Simla  Hills,  Sder  mji  is  the  1st  of  Asauj,  mji  being  the 
actual  passage  of  the  sun  from  one  zodiacal  sign  to  another  : Tika  Ram 
Joshi  in  J.  A S B.,  1911,  p.  228.  In  Kulu  the  1st  of  Chet  is  called 
lingti. 

The  Char  or  spring  festival  in  Chamba  celebrates  the  defeat  of 
winter.  The  latter,  personified  as  an  evil  demon  {kulinza)  by  a man 
wearing  a mask,  is  pelted  by  the  villagers  with  snowballs  until  he 
drops  his  mask  and  takes  to  flight,  after  which  he  joins  in  the  dance 
with  the  gdmt  and  mezmi  or  masks  which  represent  a man  and  a woman, 
respectively,  at  Triloknath.'^ 

Narathe,  navardtri,  are  also  defined  to  be  the  9 days  of  Chet 
and  Asauj  in  which  Devi  is  worshipped. 

These  and  other  festivals  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Hills 
are  given  below  in  chronological  order  : — 


Lingti,^ 

Narathe. 

Chitrdli. 

Naumi.  | 

Salhor.  | 

} Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer,  Basbalir,  p.  33. 
® Simla  District  Gazetteer,  p.  42. 

® Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer,  Baslialir,  p.  33. 
* Chamba  Gazetteer,  p.  46. 

" J.  A.S.  B.,  J9,  pp.  133,  217,  218  and  22f. 


Mrig  Satai. 

Ledar. 

Dasiini, 

Gil. 

Rakharpunia. 
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Chdr. 

Sgob. 

parfchivapuja. 
Nag*  Ashtmi 
Janm  Ashtmii 
Badranjo. 
Dagiali, 
Malpunya. 
Saer  Suji. 


Parrewi. 
Bhaiduj. 
Karma  chautli. 
Deothan. 
Pandr  u. 
Magar. 

Tarain  Saja. 

Khrain. 

Bhartu. 


The  Chifcrali  in  Kulu  are  the  nights  in  Chet  when  the  women 
assemble  and  dance  on  the  village  green.  The  men  look  on  but  take 
no  part  in  the  dancing.  The  women  dance  to  their  own  singing,  each 
song  or  air  having  a dance  peculiar  to  itself.  I'he  song  of  Kunjke  is 
sung  by  the  women  when  formed  in  two  lines,  facing  each  other,  one 
representing  the  lover,  the  other  his  mistress.  As  one  line  advances  the 
other  retreats  and  the  sitting  and  rising  alluded  to  in  the  song  are  acted 
by  the  singers.^  Each  woman  in  the  line  crosses  her  arms  behind  her 
back  and  then  clasps  the  hands  of  the  woman  next  to  her. 

Naumi,  the  9ths  of  Chet  and  Asauj,  on  which  Devi  is  generally 
worshipped,  They  are  regarded  as  fast  days. 

On  Jeth  1st  an  offering  ^sdlJior)  of  flowers  is  made  to  (holds,  and 
on  1st  Baisakh  the  gcd’s  history  is  recited  [idrilia)  at  most  temples  : 
Diack,  op.  cit.,  pp.  87  and  47.  On  the  Ist  Baisakh  also  snir^,  an  offering 
of  flowers  or  grain,  is  hung  up  on  the  house-wall  [ih.,  p.  88).  This  may 
be  an  oblation  to  the  household  god  whose  ark  iJcalkd)  holds  (or  con- 
stitutes) him  and  is  kept  in  the  verandah  or  sometimes  indoors  (p.  70). 

Mrig-satai,  the  fortnight  from  ^^nd  Jeth  to  8th  Har,  during  which 
sunshine  is  wanted  for  crops. 

Ledar,  a feast  held  on  let  Har. 

Dasuni,  Dsuni,  a festival  observed  on  the  11th  of  the  bright  half  of 

Har. 

Gil,  the  16  days,  including  the  last  week  in  Har  and  the  first  in 
Sdwan,  believed  to  be  auspicious  for  planting  trees. 

Rkhrunya,  from  rakTivi,  a thread,  and  'punya^  full  moon,  is  a festival 
held  on  the  full  moon  in  Sawan  when  the  twice- born  castes  don  a new 
sacred  thread  consecrated  by  Vedic  hymns  and  a thread  [rakshd,  rdkjii 
or  rakhri)  is  tied  by  a Brahman  round  one^s  wrist  to  protect  one  for  a 
year.  Gifts  are  made  to  Brahmans  and  friends  fe;isted. 

Sgoh,  the  16  days,  including  the  last  week  of  Sawan  and  the  first 
in  Bhadon,  during  which  sunshine  is  undesirable. 

Janmashtmi,  or  8th  of  dark  half  of  Bhadon. 

The  Badranjo  in  Kulu  is  a*  festival  held  in  Bhadon  in  honour  of 
the  plough- cattle  which  are  decked  with  flowers  and  not  worked  on  that 

iDiack,  KuUhi  Dialect,  p.  12 : Runjko  may  be  the  Ranjha  of  the  South-West  Punjab  • 
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(lay.^  After  it  the  rope  strung  with  leaves  which  has  been  tied  !onnd 
their  necks  is  hung  hehyeen  two  trees. 

Nagpanchami  is  a festival  observed  throughout  India.  Women 
keep  fast  and  worship  Shib.  It  takes  place  on  the  5th  of  the  bright 
half  of  Hhadon,  whence  it  is  also  called  Bhadron ji. 

Tlie  Clirewal  or  1st  Bh^don,  at  which  gods  (Sliivs)  are  made  of 
clay  and  worshipped,  light  being  shown  to  the  god  (Shivling)  every 
evening  throughout  the  month.  This  is  called  Parthivapuja. 

Dagiali,  the  c/iondas  and  a7ndwas  of  the  dark  half  of  Bhadon,  on 
which  date  the  (lagn  assemble. 

Every  year  on  the  night  of  the  ICth  Bhailon  all  the  deofds 
congregate  at  Dhar  Kambogir  in  the  IMandi  State.  The  four  jognis 
from  the  east,  west,  south  and  north  also  come  and  a battle  rages  bet- 
ween them  and  5,  until  one  party  defeats  the  other.  \\\o  deofds 

win,  the  land  yields  a good  harvest  that  year,  but  the  victory  of  the 
jognii  is  calculated  to  bring  famine. 

T1  le  following  facts  are  given  in  proof  of  the  above  story  : — 

( 1)  Buffaloes  and  other  cattle  grrze  day  and  night  on  the  dhdr. 
On  the  night  mentioned  the  owners’of  cattle  bring  their  she- 
butfaloes  down  from  the  Dhar  Kambogir  lest  the  jognh 
kill  them. 

('2)  On  the  night  of  the  10th  Bhadon  Hindus  of  the  Hill  States 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mandi  distribnte  raj^eseed  in  order 
to  avert  the  influence  of  the  fognts. 

Malpunya,  a festival  held  on  the  full  moon  in  September,  at  which 
cows  are  worshipped  and  fed,  At  Koti  it  is  folknved  by  the  Bliij 

Saer-saji,  1st  Asauj. 

Bhai-duj,  a festival  held  on  the  2nd  of  the  bright  half  of  Kfitak, 
when  a sister  is  visited,  and  food  taken  from  her  hands  in  return  for  a 
present. 

The  KaruwaChauth  is  a Hindu  festival  that  takes  place  on  the  Ith 
of  the  dark  half  of  Katak. 

Deothan,  a festival  held  on  the  11th  of  the  bright  half  of  Katak. 

Pandru,  a festival  observed  on  the  15th  Poh  in  Jiibbal,  Kotgarh  and 
Kot  Khai,  Simla  Hills. 

At  Rampur  in  Bashahr  the  Raja's  shikari  throws  a garland  of 
musk-pods  on  his  neek.  In  the  upper  hills  the  people  observe  it  as  a dav 
for  rejoicing,  rich  cakes  being  prepared  and  distributed  among  friends 
and  relatives. 

Magar,  the  fortnight  including  the  last  week  in  Poh  and  the  first  in 
Magh,  supposed  to  be  a time  of  heavy  snowfall. 

^ Diftck,  Kulnhi  Dialect^  pp  48  nnd  70  (^.  v.  Kandu). 

« For  festival  days  in  the  Simla  Hills  s&e  Tika  Tlam  Jershi,  Piety,  of  Pahdfi, 
in  J.  A.  S.  15.,  1911,  pp.  211,  200,  207.  149,  155,  167,  226,  231,  176,  147,  22S,  203,  155. 
217,  202  and  195;  also  pp.  133,  217,  218  and  226. 
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M^gh  let  is  the  Tarain  8dja  [KuMJii  JHalect,  p.  94). 

Khrain,  a festival  observed  in  Magh  by  Kanets.  It  resembles  a 
jdgraj  but  instead  of  remaining  for  tbe  niglit  in  bis  liost/s  bouse  tlie 
deota  returns  tbe  same  day  to  tlie  temple. 

Tbe  following  are  beld  on  varying  dates  or  occasions  : — 

Blaj,  fr.  S.  Valiraja,  tbe  king  Vali,  is  a nigbt  fair. 

Bisbu,  S.  Visbuva : (1)  tbe  moment  of  tbe  sun^s  reaching  Aries, 
and  (2)  a song  sung  by  low-caste  people  in  Ajnil.  Twine,  to  wbic'n 
rhododendron  flowers  are  attached,  is  bung  on  every  bouse  at  the 
Baisdkbi  sankrdnty  called  bishu. 

t\iQ  nahihatras  Dbanistba,  Sbatbikha,  Pdrvabbadrapada, 
Uttarabbddrapadaand  Revati,  S.  panchakn. 

Parewi,  tbe  first  of  tbe  bright  or  dark  half  of  a monib. 

Rbyali,  a fair  held  in  tbe  monsoon  at  which  archery  is  j)ractisod  in 
tbe  Madhdn,  Tbeog,  Balsan  and  Jubbal  States,  Simla  Hills. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  festival  of  the  Hills  is  the  Sheri  or 
Saer,  held  on  Asauj  1st,  when  barbers  show  well-to-do  people  their 
faces  in  a mirror,  and  every  family  makes  an  image  of  clay,  puts 
flowers  on  it  and  places  it  before  his  bouse.  Ri(di  food  is  also  pre- 
pared. In  the  evening  lights  are  lit  all  round  the  image,  and  it  is 
worshipped. 

Jdgra,  from  Sanskrit  jagarana,  vigil,  is  a rite  offered  to  any 
village  deity.  Either  be  is  invited  to  one^s  home  or  it  is  performed  at  his 
temple.  The  day  of  its  performance  is  first  fixed  and  then  all  the  people 
of  the  pargana  go  to  tbe  temple  or  tbe  bouse  as  the  case  m.ay  be.  A 
great  feast  is  given  to  all  present,  and  if  the  chief  is  also  invited  he  is 
paid  Rs.  80  in  cash. 

Mr.  G.  C.  L.  Howell,  C.  S , has  recorded  two  stories  which  illus- 
trate the  beliefs  current  in  tbe  ruling  family  of  Ivulu  : — In  Raja  Jagat 
Singb^s  time  (A.  D.  1637-72)  a large  grant  of  rice  land  \yas  conferred 
on  bis  Raj-guru — or  spiritual  preceptor— as  a reward  for  a spell  which 
be  bad  woven  for  tbe  Rajd  and  contrary  to  custom  tbe  laud  was  settled 
on  tbe  Raj-gurfi^s  sons  and  grandsons.  What  tbe  spell  was  intended 
for  we  are  not  told,  but  it  may  have  been  for  tbe  destruction  of  some  of 
bis  opponents,  Of  Jagat  Singh  it  is  related  in  tbe  chronicles  that  a 
Brahman  had  a pot  of  pearls  which  tbe  Raja  wanted  to  possess  and  which 
the  owner  refused  to  give  up.  After  repeated  refusals  the  Brahman  told 
tbe  Raja  that  he  would  give  up  tbe  pearls  on  tbe  latter^s  return  from 
Manikarn  whither  be  was  going.  On  bis  return,  however,  the  Brahman 
set  fire  to  his  own  bouse,  consuming  to  ashes  himself  and  his  family, 
as  well  as  the  pearls  which  had  excited  the  Rajahs  avarice.  On  re-enter- 
ing his  palace  at  Makaraha  Jagat  Singh  ordered  dinner,  but  when  it  was 
placed  before  him  the  rice  all  turned  to  worms  To  have  been  indirectly 
the  cause  of  a Brahman‘’s  death  was  a heinous  sin,  almost  beyond  tbe 
possibility  of  atonement.  It  was  however  at  last  atoned  for  by  the 
Raja  having  the  image  of  Raghunath  brought  from  Ajodhia  to  whom 
he  assigned  his  kingdom  and  ruled  only  as  the  god^s  vicegerent.  The 
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assignment  to  Raghunath  under  the  name  of  ]\Iadho  Kai  in  Mandi  took 
place  about  the  same  time.  Tt  may  have  been  in  connection  with  this 
incident  that  the  spell  was  sought  by  Jagat  Singh. 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  H AV.  Emerson,  C.  S.,  records  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Bashahr  and  various  beliefs  one  of  which  at 
least  opens  up  a new  field  of  inquiry  : 

Tikral  now  forms  part  of  the  Bashahr  State  having  been  annexed 
some  three  centuries  ago.  Previous  to  annexation  it  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a local  Kajput  f/uUciir  whose  descendants  give  their  place 
of  origin  as  (xarhwal.  Wliile  tlieir  invasion  and  coiKjuest  must  be 
placed  at  a compaiatively  early  date,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  remote  portions  of  their  thdknrdi  were  reduced  to  more  than 
a nominal  allegiance.  At  any  rate,  the  people  of  the  district  now  in 
question  appear  to  have  retained  their  own  internal  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  confederacy  of  the  five  gods  played  a leading  part.  A 
survival  of  their  theocratic  rule  exists  in  the  appointment  of  a divine 
representative  known  as  the  yhw/7 . The  (pialifieations  essential  for  the 
office  considerably  restrict  the  field  of  selection.  The  incumbent  must 
be  a male  child  of  not  less  than  two  years  of  age  and  not  more  than  ten 
years  and  must  belong  to  one  of  certain  families  of  Pekha  village  that 
alone  enjoy  the  privilege  of  providing  candidates.  Both  his  parents 
must  bo  living  and  the  ceremony  of  cutting  the  hair  and  of  nain  ng  must 
not  have  taken  place.  The  appointment  is  made  direct  l)y  the  council  of 
the  five  gods  who  on  the  day  lixed  for  election  assemble  in  their  palan- 
quins at  the  temple  of  Nag  of  Pekha.  a member  of  the  panchdi/at . 
With  them  there  come  a crowd  of  worshippers  ; but  no  [>crson  of  low 
caste  is  allowed  to  be  present  nor  yet  a stranger,  even  though  he  be  a 
Kuran,  who  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiedoii  of  the  goils.  Such 
intruders,  in  the  olden  days,  paid  for  their  indiscretion  with  their  lives 
and  oven  now  are  loot  ed  of  all  that  they  liave  with  them  at  daybreak, 
the  heads  of  families  possessed  of  eligible  vows  are  placed  in  a line  a 
few  paces  apart,  inside  the  temple  courtyard.  The  gods  are  then  carried 
down  the  line  by  their  appointed  bearers  who  oscillate  the  palanquins  as 
a sign  that  the  divine  spirit  has  animated  the  image  Jakh  of  Junglik, 
the  chairman  of  the  council  leads  the  way,  followed  by  the  others  in 
strict  order  of  precedence.  When  Jakh  reaches  the  father  of  the  future 
jam  he  bows  his  head  in  token  of  acceptance  and  the  other  four  do  like- 
wise as  they  pass.  The  test  is  then  repeated  until  the  choice  has  fallen 
three  times  in  succession  on  the  same  family.  If  it  contains  more  than 
one  male  child  eligible  for  election  these  are  then  produced,  the  same 
method  of  selection  being  employed.  The  boy  chosen  is  bathed  in  the  five 
products  of  the  cow,  dressed  in  a suit  of  new  clothes  and  seated  with  honour 
on  a consecrated  square,  d’he  gods  next  endow  him  with  divine  strength, 
each  diviner  laying  the  standard  of  his  deity,  usually  a sword  or  dagger, 
on  the  head,  hands  and  other  parts  of  his  body. 

This  completes  the  main  part  of  the  consecration  ceremony  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  feasting'  at  the  expense  of  the  parents  of  the 
boy.  But  the  latter  is  taken  to  his  house  and,  with  exceptions  to  bo 
montioacd  presently,  roiaiins  there  in  strict  seeliisioa  until  the  period  of 
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his  office  ends.  His  parents  alone  can  tend  him  j but  they  must  bathe 
him  every  few  days,  offer  incense  before  him  and  burn  lights  in  his 
honour.  His  chief  food  is  rice  and  sweetened  milk  : fish,  and  liquor  are 
forbidden.  He  must  not  see  a crow,  a Koli  or  a stranger,  nor  must 
they  see  him,  and  hence  before  his  mother  takes  him  into  the  verandah 
of  the  ht  use  she  must  look  carefully  to  see  that  none  of  these  are  about. 
Worshippers  of  the  five  gods  can  look  at  him  but  only  from  a distance 
unless  they  be  persons  specially  privileged  to  approach  him.  In  any 
case  they  must  join  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  put  them  to  their 
foreheads  in  token  of  adoration.  They  make  offerings  in  his  name  and 
this  they  often  do.  Should  any  woman  give  birth  to  a child,  or  a cow 
calve  inside  the  house  he  must  be  carried  to  a temple  a few  miles  away 
and  remain  there  until  the  period  of  impurity  had  passed.  The  journey 
must  be  done  at  night  so  that  he  be  safely  hidden  before  a crow  caws  or  a 
low  caste  fellow  or  a stranger  comes  along.  Should  these  taboos  be  bro- 
ken the  gods  dethrone  him,  and  in  any  case  his  period  of  office  ends  with 
the  death  of  either  parent.  The  gods  do  not  appro  >^0  a representative 
who  has  reached  years  of  discretion,  as  soon  as  the  Jana  begins  to  reason 
for  himself  he  is  dismissed.  This  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  removal  for 
his  parents  take  good  care  that  he  is  not  contaminated  in  any  way,  since 
both  he  and  they  are  fed  and  clothed  (for  the  full  term  of  office)  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  which  under  favourable  circumstances  may 
last  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Moreover,  apart  from  its  perquisities,  the 
post  is  regarded  as  one  of  great  honour. 

As  soon  as  the  gods  declare  the  office  vacant  the  late  incumbent 
returns  to  his  ordinary  mode  of  life.  His  hair,  which  has  remained  un- 
shorn, is  then  cut  and  he  is  given  a name  in  the  usual  way.  His  former 
clients  no  longer  contribute  to  his  maintenance  nor  does  he  appear  to 
benefit  in  any  way  from  his  existence  as  a god. 

Owing  to  the  dissensions  of  the  gods  an  interregnum  sometimes 
occurs,  but  this  is  rare,  for  while  the  incumbency  is  associated  with  good 
fortune  a vacancy  is  supposed  te  bring  calamity.  Moreover,  certain  mys- 
tic rites  connected  with  the  worship  of  Chasralu  cannot  be  celebrated 
without  the  presence  of  a jana  These  take  place  at  intervals  of  b or  5 
years  at  Chasralu^s  cavern,  a period  of  retirement  in  the  wilderness  pre- 
ceding their  observance.  The  jana  is  accompanied  by  the  heads  of  the 
families  who  are  alone  permitted  to  share  in  the  ceremonies.'  They  leave 
the  village  at  night,  one  of  them  going  in  fron^  of  the  party,  blowing  a 
conch-shell  to  give  v/arning  to  travellers  or  Kolis  that  the  jana  is  abroad 
and  must  not  be  seen  by  them.  They  spend  the  first  night  on  the  road 
and  the  next  two  in  a lonely  cave  where  the  main  rites  are  performed, 
but  of  their  nature  one  can  learn  little  as  the  greatest  rectieence  is  ob- 
served, the  celebrants  being  pledged  to  secrecy.  A kid  is  sacrificed 
which  must  be  roasted  over  a fire  and  not  boiled  in  a cauldron,  nor  must 
it  be  eaten  with  salt.  For  the  rest  the  singing  of  the  song  of  Kali 
appears  to  be  the  most  important  duty.  This  song  was  sung  by 
her  when  in  human  guise.  She  surprised  a band  of  hunters,  who  had 
taken  refuge  for  the  night  in  the  same  cave.  It  can  be  sung  only  by 
the  senior  male  of  each  branch  of  their  descenda  its  and  a father  who 
has  learnt  the  words  must  teach  them  only  to  his  eldest  son,  when  the 
two  are  alone  together  grazing  their  flocks  on  the  hillside.  It  can  be 
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sung  only  in  the  cave,  and  should  a person  sing  it  elsewhere  or  at  other 
than  appointed  time  the  goddess  drives  him  mad.  The  jana  learns  the 
words  when  he  takes  part  in  these  secret  ceremonies,  and  this  fact 
appears  to  give  a clue  to  his  title,  which  may  be  derived  from  gdnd  to 
sing.  If  this  is  so,  the  jana  is,  therefore,  one  privileged  to  sing  the  song 
of  Kali.  Having  performed  the  remaining  rites,  whatever  they  may  be, 
the  party  journeys  to  a hamlet,  where  two  nights  are  spent.  The  sixth 
night  is  passed  on  the  road  to  Chasralu^s  cave  where  the  general  body  of 
worshippers  awaits  their  coming.  The  jana^s  face  is  then  screened  from 
afar  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  but  the  privileged  persons  may  approach  him. 
Chasralu^s  diviner  can  alone  enter  the  cave;  the  jarta  with  his  escort  re- 
mains at  some  little  distance  while  the  remainder  of  the  assembly  look  on 
from  afar.  The  Jana  himself  does  not  appear  to  take  any  part  in  the  cere- 
monies nor  are  sacrifices  offered  him.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  period  of  re- 
tirement is  connected  with  his  divine  office  since  the  people  believe  that  for 
the  next  few  days  he  is  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  his  sayings  are,  therefore,  regarded  as  peculiarly  inspir- 
ed* 

Such  then  are  the  main  facts  relating  to  this  curious  institution  as 
it  now  exists ; and  when  I was  first  told  them  I regarded  the  jana  merely 
as  an  embodiment  of  divinity,  who,  like  an  idol  or  other  sacred  emblem, 
has  to  be  protected  from  pollution.  But  this  fii  st  impression  was  material- 
ly changed  when  I was  told  later  that  the  jana  was  formerly  the  Rdjci  of 
the  tract,  that  he  used  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  that  his  worshippers 
still  refer  to  him  to  some  extent,  his  decision  being  binding.  Now  one 
could  understand  a boy  of  8 or  10  years  of  age  giving  a more  or  less  in- 
telligible answer  to  a question  addressed  to  him,  but  how  a child  hardly 
able  to  talk  could  satisfy  disputants  passed  my  con:pieh:'nsiou.  The  ex- 
planation given  was  a typical  one.  In  such  cases  they  said,  the  five  gods 
having  been  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  child,  charged  and  recharged 
him,  as  it  were,  with  divine  inspiration  until  he  said  something  from 
which  a meaning  could  be  deduced,  or  at  other  times  the  parties  each 
made  a ball  of  earth  in  which  a blade  of  grass  was  hidden  These  were 
placed  before  the  infant  judge  without  his  knowing  which  w'as  which  and 
the  owner  of  the  one  on  which  he  placed  his  hand  was  deemed  to  be  the 
party  in  the  right.  That  one  of  these  procedures  was  actually  adopted 
is  the  more  probable  because  it  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  hillman  ; his  firm  belief  in  divine  possession  and  his  in- 
tense distrust  of  human  agents.  For  instance,  I have  known  a man, 
who  wished  to  call  up  the  spirit  of  a deceased  relative,  identity  and 
sex  unknown,  that  had  visited  him  under  the  painful  guise  >f  boils,  insist 
on  the  ofliciating  Brahman  to  employ  as  his  medium  a boy  and  girl,  both 
of  tender  years,  who  would  not  dupe  him. 

Similarly  the  condition  that  theyVi^if?  should  always  be  a child  of 
little  understanding  was  obviously  imposed  as  a safeguard  against  fraud. 
As  regards  his  jurisdiction  in  mundane  matters  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  Himalayan  gods  annually  distribute  the  grazing’  grounds 
among  their  worshippers,  decide  the  rotation  of  irrigation  and  are  even 
consulted  by  prospective  bridegrooms  before  they  choose  their  brides. 
There  is  thus  nothing  improbable  in  the  theory  that  the  jana  was  the 
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theoratic  ruler  of  a group  of  Kanets,  appointed  directly  by  tbe  gods 
\!phose  vice-regent  be  was,  that  his  sayings  were  regarded  as  inspired  and 
therefore  binding,  that  he  exercised  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authori- 
ty, and  that  the  confederacy  jf  villages  under  his  jurisdiction  at  one  time 
acknowledged  no  other  ruler.  In  support  of  a wide  application  of  the 
same  principle  it  may  be  observed  that  the  jurisdiction  o£  local  gods 
corresponds  closely  to  natural  divisions,  that  they  are  known  as  kul  ke 
devata,g^-)(\s,  of  the  family,  and  that  the  worship  of  a common  deity  is  still 
of  very  strong  bond  of  unity  among  his  worshippers 

4galn,  the  association  of  i\\Q  jxna  with  prosperity  and  good  fortune 
connects  him  with  the  magical  aspect  of  early  klngshii)  This  point  is 
brought  out  more  clearly  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  NJirain  of 
Jabal,  vhere  the  institution  exists  in  a modilied  form  There  a jana  is  ap- 
pointed only  when  certain  ceremonies  are  celebrated  at  intervals  of  3 or  5 
years.  These  last  for  about  three  weeks  and  when  completed  the 
tenure  of  office  ends.  The  qualihcations  and  the  nature  of  the  taboos 
are  identical  in  many  respects  with  those  already  described,  but  this 
jana  is  removed  from  the  custody  of  his  parents  and  his  wants  attended 
to  by  certain  privileged  persons.  Ho  is  not  kept  in  one  house,  bub  tours 
throughout  his  jurisdiction  according  to  a lixed  programme  being  lodged 
in  each  village  in  a building  specially  reserved  for  liis  use.  Provided 
the  taboos  are  not  violated  he  is  supposed  to  bring  good  fortune  to  every 
place  he  visits,  and  his  tour  is  associated  with  the  pronouncement  of 
prophecies  concerning  the  harvest  of  the  coming  year.  If  he  cries  in  a 
village  the  omen  is  bad,  but  only  for  that  particular  place  ; hemiC  no 
means  are  spared  to  keep  him  happy,  and  within  lawful  limits  he  is  given 
whatever  he  may  ask.  In  former  times  there  is  little  doubt  that  human 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  now  takes  part  in  a ceremony  in 
which  a scapegoat,  the  acknowledged  substitute  for  a man,  is  slaughtered 
before  him.  He  is  worshipped  as  a deity  and  the  people  are  inclined  to 
think  the  deity  is  Kali,  but  they  are  vague  on  this  point.  At  any  rate 
the  celebrations  are  in  her  honour  and  the  boy  is  dressed  in  girPs 
clothes  and  decked  with  female  ornaments.  The  explanation  given  of 
this  disguise  is  as  follows  The  jam,  they  say,  was  originally  a girl, 
but  on  one  occasion  many  generations  ago  when  she  was  being  carried 
round  the  tour  she  died  from  cold  and  exposure  on  the  road,  the  month 


being  December  when  snow  was  laying  on  the  ground.  Her  escort 
were'^in  a state  of  consternation,  for  the  festival  could  not  be  celebrated 
in  the  absence  of  a jam,  and  its  abandonment  would  bring  the  anger  of 
the  gods  upon  their  heads.  At  length  the  happy  idea  was  conceived 
of  stealing  a boy  from  the  nearest  village,  dressing  him  in  the  girPs 
clothes  and  passing  him  off  as  the  genuine  jam.  This  was  done,  and 
the  deception  proved  so  successful  that  it  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
As  tradition  is  usually  reliable  in  the  hills  this  version  may  perhaps  be 
true.  On  the  other  hand,  the  custom  of  dressing  boys  in  girPs  clothes  in 
order  to  avoid  the  evil  eye  is  a co  nmon  deHce,  and  taking  the  attendant 
circumstances  into  consideration  it  appears  probable  that  in  this  instance 
the  disguise  is  only  one  of  many  expedients  employed  with  the  object  of 
conserving  unimpaired  the  beneficial  powers  of  the  disguised. 

As  far  as  Bashahr  is  concerned  the  institution  exists  only  in  the  two 
oases  mentioned,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  are 
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closely  connected,  the  one  being  merely  a modification  of  the  fiist.  As 
such  it  may  be  a connecting  link  between  the  permanent  appointment  of 
a divine  ruler  and  the  casual  worship  of  small  girls  as  incarnations  of 
the  goddess  Devi.  The  latter  custom  is  not  found  in  Bashahr,  and  my  in- 
formation with  regard  to  it  is  incomplete.  But  I believe  that  it  is  widely 
practised  in  Kangra,  more  particularly  during  the  Dasahra  when  the 
worship  of  maidens  as  representatives  of  Bhagwati  is  considered  essential. 
There  appear  to  be  no  taboos  observed  as  wit  h the  Jana,  but  there  is  the 
same  condition  that  the  girls  should  not  have  reached  years  of  under- 
standing. At  times  other  than  the  Dasahra,  a favourite  method  of 
acquiring  merit  or  removing  trouble,  is  the  worship  of  one  or  more 
girls  ; and  if  there  are  more  than  a certain  number  a boy  is  joined  with 
them  and  regarded  as  Launkra,  the  Itr  or  minister  of  K4li.  The  worship 
should  be  performed  in  the  early  morning  before  its  objects  have  tasted 
food  ; but  apparently  this  is  the  only  restriction.  The  sayino-s  of  the 
girls  are,  or  were,  regarded  as  inspired,  and  there  is  one  well-auSienticated 
case  in  which  2^  faqir  cut  off  a portion  ot  his  tongue  at  the  biddino*  of 
one  of  these  incarnations  of  Bhagwati.  In  some  respects,  therefore'^  the 
same  attributes  are  ascribed  to  these  youthful  goddesses  as  to  j'laa  ; 
but  there  is  not  a direct  appointment  by  the  god,  no  regular  svstem  of 
taboo  and  no  continuous  tenure  of  office.  Anv  girl  of  suitable  caste 
can  apparently  be  taken  as  Devils  deputy  for  the  time  being  ; but  when 
the  ritual  is  finished  she  at  once  resumes  her  normal  position.  Never- 
theless, the  points  of  resemblance  do  suggest  the  remote  possilblitv  that 
the  custom  of  girl  worsliip  is  a survival  from  a very  early  state  of  societv 
in  which  the  recognised  form  of  government  was  a theocracy,  exercised 
through  a human  agent,  preferably  a child.  Why  a girl  sliould  liave 
been  chosen  in  some  cases  and  a bov  in  others  is  not  obvious.  The 
choice  may  have  depended  on  the  sex  of  the  local  deity,  a boy  being 
selected  as  the  representative  of  a god  and  a girl  as  that  of  a goddess\ 
Or  the  practice  of  dressing  the  boy  in  girl’s  clothes  as  a pi^teetioii 
against  the  evil  eye  niay  have  ultimately  led  to  the  substitution  of 
females  when  the  origin  of  the  disguise  had  been  forgotten.  But  these 
explanations  are  at  best  conjectural  and  would  not  be  advanced  if  the 
existence  of  Jana  in  Rastiahr  did  not  appear  to  0})en  up  a new  field 
of  inquiry.  It  seems  to  be  far  more  improbable  that  the  institutions' 
I have  described  are  local  curiosities,  than  that  thev  are  survivals  of 
what  was  once  a popular  method  of  government. 


So  much  for  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject.  As  regards  the 
nature  of  several  of  the  taboos  a few  words  may  be  said,  as  thev  are  of 
world-wide  currency  There  is,  for  instance,  the  respect  siiown  for  that 
bird  of  ill-omen,  the  crow.  I have  found  tin's  particular  form  of  super- 
stition in  connection  with  otlier  mystic  rites  in  tlie  hills,  and  especially 
in  such  as  relate  to  the  promotion  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  burvino- 
in  it  an  image  (>r  sacred  clod  of  earth.  This  rite  must  be' performed 
before  sunrise,  in  secret  a,nd  by  the  head  of  the  family  who  must 
complete  his  task  before  he  hears  a crow  caw.  If  he  does  not,  he  must 
start  all  over  again  on  a more  ausjncious  day.  As  to  the  reputation  of 
the  crow  family  in  general  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a 
zoological  study  that  appeared  recently  in  the  Times  : — In  all  times 
and  countries,  ” the  author  writes,  ^^man  has  regarded  crows  with  super- 
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stitious  awe,  knowing  them  for  birds  of  ill-omen,  the  familiars  of 
witches  and  evil  spirits,  and  the  confidants  of  deities  whom  they  never 
failed  to  betray.  Odin  took  them  for  his  heralds  and  councillors,  but 
could  not  tiustthem,  and  tliey  blabbed  tiie  secrets  of  Valhalla.  They 
were  the  scandal-mongers  of  Olympus,  and  to  their  evil  tongues  poor 
Coronis  owed  her  deatli.  Indra,  in  wrath  at  their  tale  bearing,  hurled 
them,  we  are  told,  down  through  all  the  hundred  stages  of  his  heaven. 
No  bird  surely  had  nobler  opportunities,  none  has  been  so  highly 
honoured  ; and  everywhere  it  proved  itself  unworthy  of  its  trust. 


All  of  which  considered  the  Kurans  are  well  advised  (o  screen  their 
ja>ia  from  the  sight  of  such  an  evil  bird.  Again,  it  is  n far  cry  from 
Tiknil  to  ancient  Rome  ; but  one.  (mndition  imposed  on  the  jann  associ- 
ates him  with  an  incident  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  The  Flamcm  Diilis 
was  bound  to  vacate  his  ollice  on  the  deatli  of  his  wife  ; and  as  the  reason 
for  this  rule  is  ot)Scure  it  has  hcen  the  subject  of  a controversy,  the  main 
points  of  which  are  given  in  Sir  John  Frazer's  volume  of  \\\QCt  olden 
Bonfjli  whi(di  deals  with  the  worship  of  Attis,  Adonis  and  Osiris. 
Dr.  L.  R.  Farnell  explains  the  provision  on  the  supposition  that  death 
brought  in  its  train  the  taint  of  ceremonial  pollution,  and  so  compelled 
the  resignation  of  the  priest.  In  support  of  his  theory  he  cites  instances 
of  Greek  ritual,  which  requires  that  certain  sacred  otlices  should  be  dis- 
charged only  by  a boy  both  of  whose  pirents  were  alive.^  Sir  John 
Fraser,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  the  priest  had  to  resign  because 
his  wife  was  essential  to  the  worship  of  the  pair  of  divinities  they  served  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  argument  he  makes  a theory  point  of  the  fact 


obviously  . , _ ^ . 

life  he  rejects  the  pollution  theory,  and  with  the  view  of  discovering  a 
more  reasonable  explanation  proceeds  to  examine  all  the  cases  known  to 
him  in  which  the  children  of  living  parents  could  alone  take  part  in 
ritual. 


The  list  is  a long  one,  but  naturally  enough  it  does  not  contain 
the  case  of  jana.  And  at  first  sight  the  j^na  provides  an  excellent 
argument  in  support  of  the  disqualification  arising  froin  the  impuiity  o 
death.  It  will  be  remembered  that  not  only  have  his  parents  to  be 
alive  at  the  time  of  appointment,  but  that  the  death  of  either  of  them 
brings  about  his  dethronement.  Moreover,  the  b nth  eitheiof 
a cow  ora  calf  in  his  house  entails  his  hasty  removal  to  anothei  dwelling 
place;  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  fear  of  ceiemonial  con- 
tamination is  the  reason  for  his  flight.  It  would  therefore  be  natuial  to 
suppose  that  the  inevitability  of  uncleanness  in  the  case  of  death  was 
the  factor  that  terminated  his  office.  But  his  clients  were  emphatic  t at 
this  was  not  so.  At  the  same  time  the  only  explanation  they  could  give 
was  that  the  five  gods  did  not  approve  an  orplian  and  by  way  oc  ]ustih- 
cation  asked  indignantly  who  would.  Thus  the  analogy  of  the  ^ana 
supports  Sir  John  Frazer's  objection  to  the  pollution  of  death  theory,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  consider  whether  his  general  conclusions  apply  to  this 
case  also.  After  reviewing  the  evidence  he  sums  up  as  follows  : ihe 

notion  that  a child  of  living  parents  is  endowed  with  a higher  degree  of 
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vitality  than  an  orphan,  probably  explains  all  the  cases  of  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a child  in  ritual,  whether  the  particular  rite  is  designed  to 
e nsure  the  fertility  of  the  ground  or  remove  the  curse  of  barrenness  or  to 
avert  the  danger  of  death  and  other  calamities.  Yet  it  would  probably 
be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  this  notion  is  always  clearly  apprehended  by 
the  persons  who  practise  the  customs.  In  their  minds  the  definite  con- 
ception of  super-abundant  overflowing  vitality  may  easily  dissolve  into  a 
vague  idea  that  the  child  of  living  parents  is  luckier  than  other  folk.^^ 

When  regard  is  had  to  the  beneficent  functions  ascribed  to  the  jana 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  vitality  theory  does  supply  a satisfactory 
motive  for  the  condition  of  living  parents.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  case  already  cited  in  which  the  soul  of  adeparte  l relative  spent  its 
leisure  moments  in  tormenting  a man  with  emerods.  For  there  also  the 
boy  and  girl  employed  as  mediums  were  the  children  of  living  parents, 
and  in  this  and  similar  cases  the  more  vitality  a child  enjoys  the  less 
reality  would  he  yield  to  the  influence  of  an  invading  spirit.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  children  of  living  parents  in  such  cases  of  Himalayan 
ritual  as  are  known  to  mo  seems  to  be  based  not  so  much  on  their  merits 
as  on  the  demerits  of  orphans.  This  distinction  is  brought  out  very 
clearly  in  marriage  ceremonies.  In  many  parts  ot  Bashahr  it  is  consi- 
dered essential  that  the  parents  of  the  vaHl  sent  to  'arrange  a betrothal 
should  both  be  alive  ; and  in  all  parts  it  is  regarded  as  desirable.  But 
should  an  orphan  be  sent  the  outraged  party  does  not  ask  why  a person 
who  would  bring  good  luck  was  not  employe<l ; they  abuse  the  culprits 
charging  them  with  having  sent  a wretch  who  has  already  eaten  his 
father  or  his  mother  as  the  case  may  be.  Similarly  a posthumous  son  is 
an  object  of  general  derision  on  the  ground  that  he  killed  his  father 
without  even  seeing  him.  An  unfortunate  orphan  is  thus  regarded  not 
as  the  passive  victim  of  adverse  circumstances,  but  as  an  active  agem 
who  has  contributed  to  his  own  misfortune.  He  is  possessed  by  an  evil 
genius  that  brings  about  his  own  undoing  as  well  as  that  of  those  con- 
nected with  him.  This  conception  may  be  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas  ; 
but  it  is  obviously  a very  primitive  one,  and  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
animistic  beliefs  which  underlie  so  many  religious  and  temporal  obser- 
vances. That  a person  possessed  of  a spirit  with  homicidal  tendencies 
would  be  a dangerous  person  to  employ  in  sacred  or  profane  rites  is  self- 
evident  ; and  this  attribute  of  orphans  will  probably  explain  the  employ- 
ment of  children  blooming  on  both  sides  in  all  known  cases.  Finally,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  iana  must  be  a boy  who  has  not  received 
a name  and  whose  hair  has  therefore  not  been  cut,  since  both  eeremonios 
are  performed  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  non-cutting  of  the  hair  is 
here  the  important  element,  not  the  absence  of  a name ; so  that  we  are 
again  brought  into  touch  with  a series  of  superstitions  so  well  known  as 
to  make  commentary  almost  superfluous. 

Firstly,  there  is  the  belief  that  a man^s  strength  resides  in  or  is  at 
least  dependent  on  his  hair.  Secondly  the  hair  is  often  worn  long  as  a 
mark  of  dedication,  and  this  is  certainly  the  explanation  of  the  veto  on 
cutting  often  imposed  by  a hill  god  on  his  diviner  during  the  interval 
between  two /rtys,  which  may  be  as  long’ as  twelve  years.  It  may  also 
explain  the  fact  that  carpenters,  smiths  and  other  lal)ourers  employed  on 
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the  erection  or  repair  of  a temple  are  allowed  to  cut  neither  their  hair  nor 
beards  until  <he  work  is  completed.  But  more  probably  the  prohibition 
in  this  case  is  founded  on  the  widespread  belief  that  if  a magician  obtain 
possession  of  a man^s  hair  or  of  the  parings  of  his  nails,  he  can  work 
what  will  he  likes.  This  is  of  course  the  reason  why  in  Bashahr  the 
hair  of  the  tonsure  ceremony  of  a boy  is  either  taken  to  the  top  of  a pass 
where  it  is  hidden  in  a cairn  and  dedicated  to  Kali ; or  thrown  secretly 
into  a stream  or  else  placed  in  a sacred  tree,  the  holy  emanation  from 
which  is  supposed  to  counteract  baneful  influences.  The  fear  of  magic 
is  also  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  taboo  placed  on  the  yana. 
One  more  illustration  of  this  superstition  must  suffice,  and  as  it  is  appro- 
priate that  at  least  one  reference  should  be  made  to  historical  records  we 
will  quote  some  of  the  duties  (of  a chamberlain  of  the  palace  under  the 
Chand  Kajas  of  Kumdon)  (as  given  in  Atkinson^s  Himalayan  Gazetteer) : — 
They  were  these  rHe  should  see  that  the  cook  did  his  duties  conscien- 
tiously and  well.  He  should  taste  everything  used  for  the  Rajahs 
food,  and  never  allow  the  cook  to  be  out  of  his  sight.  He  should  con- 
stantly move  about  and  threaten  the  servants,  whether  there  was  cause 
or  not,  so  that  no  one  might  become  careless.  He  should  never  speak  of 
poison,  opium  and  hhang,  nor  ever  touch  them.  And  finally  he  should 
never  speak  of  spells,  as  they  were  only  used  for  evil  purposes ; nor  cut 
his  nails  nor  shave  within  the  limits  of  the  palace.  It  w^as  not  sufficient 
that  the  chamberlain  should  be  a man  of  proved  integrity  ; there  was 
always  the  danger  that  sorcerers  would  pervert  his  morals.  The  prohi- 
bition of  shaving  and  nail  cutting  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace 
is  curious,  and  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  Kumaon 
Rajas  believed  the  spirit  of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  their  chamberlain, 
essential  for  the  efficacy  of  magic  spells.  We  can  only  hope  that  their 
confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

Traditions  in  Ka^nrut 

Many  centuries  ago,  so  runs  the  first  legend,  the  Baspa  valley  was 
invaded  by  an  army  from  Tibet,  before  which  the  local  ruler  and  his 
followers  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Kamru  fort.  The  enemy  pitched  their 
camp  upon  the  hill  slopes  which  overlook  the  fortress,  and  from  there 
sent  emissaries  in  all  directions  to  bribe  the  neighbouring  chieftains  to 
fight  against  their  overlord.  One  of  these  envoys  found  his  way  to 
Chini,  then  the  capital  of  a semi-independent  tlidknr,  whom  the 
Rdja  of  Bashahr  had  lately  reduced  to  vassalage.  Uncertain  of  his 
loyalty,  the  latter  sent  his  warning  that  if  he  helped  his  country's  ene- 
mies it  would  be  a daroJiH  and  he  would  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  The 
warning  was  a solemn  one,  for  darohi  was  a form  of  oath  the  Raja  could 
impose  upon  his  subjects,  by  which  he  lay  a prohibition  on  any  purposed 
course  of  action.  In  its  origin  it  was  perhaps  a kind  of  royal  tahn^  invested 
with  semi-divine  attributes  of  the  personage  from  whom  it  issued  ; in  its 
development  it  proved  a source  of  power  in  the  days  when  kings  were 
glad  for  their  own  safety  to  fence  themselves  around  with  supernatural 

iThis  word  reappears  in  South  India.  Rdjd’droha  was  the  offence  of  ‘ injuring  the 
interests  of  the  king and  grdrni’droMa,  one  who  injured  the  interests  of  tbe  village  : 
Mathai,  Village  Government  in  British  India,  London,  1915,  p.  35,  citing  Madras  Bpigra^ 
phy,  Ann.  Eep.,  1910-11,  p 75. 
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safeguards.  The  oath  is  still  employed  both  for  official  and  private 
purposes.  In  its  public  aspect  it  is  a useful  method  of  insuring  obedience 
to  executive  orders  with  a minimum  of  friction  or  delay,  and  as  such  is 
used  by  certain  village  officers  invested  with  authority  to  impose  it.  To 
give  a simple  example.  A headman  of  a village  is  called  upon  to  supply  a 
number  of  coolies,  one  of  whom  prefers  to  stay  at  home  rather  than  carry 
loads.  ‘ If  you  do  not  go  the  headman  warns  him/  it  will  be  darolii^ 
a sin,  against  your  ruler  \ In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  cooly  goes  ; 
but  should  he  prove  recalcitrant,  a headman  can  bring  him  before  a 
magistrate  who  imposes  a trifling  fine  upon  the  culprit.  But  superstitious 
qualms  rather  than  fear  of  civil  punishment  supply  the  sanctions  by 
which  the  system  works.  Again,  resort  is  often  made  to  this  expedient 
in  private  disputes.  Two  neighbours  had  a quarrel  about  a piece  of 
land,  and  one  of  them,  anxious  to  plead  possession,  starts  to  plough  the 
area  in  dispute.  The  other  finds  him  with  his  plough  and  oxen  on 
the  land.  ‘ If  you  turn  the  soil  before  the  case  is  settled  by  thecours  \ 
he  threatens,^  it  will  be  \ As  a rule  the  intruder  stops  his  plough- 

ing. 

But  on  the  occasion  now  in  question,  it  so  happened  that  the  Tha- 
kur  of  Chini  chose  to  ignore  the  warning  and  joined  his  forces  to  the 
Tibetan  hordes.  Another  of  the  Kaja^s  subjects,  a low-bred  tailor,  living 
in  a village  close  to  the  fort,  also  played  the  traitor  and  sold  the  enemy 
secret  information  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  citadel.  He  told  them 
of  the  central  bean  which  if  dislodged  would  bring  the  fort  down  with  it 
in  a mass  of  ruins,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  siege  the  Tibetans  direct- 
ed all  their  efforts  towards  its  downfall.  But  each  time  the  goddess 
Kali  turned  aside  their  missiles,  so  that  at  lengtli  disheartened  by  the  sup- 
ernatural forces  ranged  against  them,  or  fearful  of  the  coming  winter,  they 
raised  the  siege  and  left  the  Raja  free  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his 
treacherous  subjects.  He  again  reduced  the  Chini  thakur  to  vassalage, 
and  as  a general  warning  to  traitors  ordered  that  a man  of  Chini  should 
henceforth  present  himself  at  Kamru  on  every  triennial  celebration  held 
there  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Kali.  This  festival  is  still  observed,  its 
national  character  being  apparent  both  from  the  grants  made  from  the 
State  treasury  and  from  the  presence  of  Brahmans  of  the  ruling  family 
who  bring  with  them  small  images  of  Bhima  Kali  from  Sarahan.  Sac- 
rifices are  offered  on  a liberal  scale,  the  sacred  fire  is  burnt  for  several 
days  and  the  peasants  from  the  neighbouring  villages  assemble  with  their 
gods.  Moreover,  a representative  from  Chini,  called  the  Chinchang, 
attends  the  festival,  being  accompanied  by  a man  from  an  adjacent  village, 
who  by  ancient  right  acts  as  his  escort.  During  the  eight  days  of 
the  celebration,  the  Chinchang  is  freely  plied  with  liquor,  so  that  on  the 
final  day  he  is  in  a state  of  almost  complete  insensibility.  Rusty  armour 
is  put  upon  his  body  and  a helmet  on  his  head,  and  thus  attired  he  is 
made  to  dance  first  round  the  building  and  then  inside  the  courtyard  of 
the  fort,  a laughing  stock  to  the  assembly  of  villagers  and  village  gods. 
Further  he  is  accompanied  in  his  dancing  by  a descendant  of  the  tailor 
who  sold  the  information  to  his  country's  enemies  many  centuries  ago. 
Formerly,  before  the  dance  began,  a piiest  poured  holy  water  on  their 
heads — a ceremony  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  their  ancestors.  For  the  sprinkling  of  water  on  a 
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creature’s  head  is  the  meins  employed  to  produce  the  shakitig  by  which 
a deity  accepts  the  dedication  ot  a sacrificial  victim.  Sometimes  the 
victim^s  head  is  severed  from  the  body  first  and  water  poured  on  imme- 
diately while  the  nerves  are  still- sensitive  to  shock  ; but  the  g*eneral  rule  is 
for  the  sprinkling  to  precede  the  slaughter.  A similar  device  was  practised 
by  the  G-reeks  so  that  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  in  the  Himalayas  the 
tremor  implies  far  more  than  the  mere  formal  acceptance  of  the  victims. 
The  quivering,  in  the  popular  imagination,  denotes  the  actual  entry  of 
the  god  into  the  body  of  the  animal  and  it  is  the  divine  spirit— and  not 
the  water  as  one  might  suppose— which  is  responsible  for  the  animation. 
The  significance  of  the  ritual  is  unique  ; and  so,  even  if  local  tradition 
did  not  support  the  obvious  interpretation,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  triennial  festivals  at  Kararu  were  formerly  associated  with 
human  sacrifice.  Even  to  this  day  there  is  little  competition  among  the 
Chini  villagers  for  the  privilege  of  attending  at  tlie  celebration  A super- 
stitious belief  prevails  that  the  actor  in  the  drama  will  die  within  the 
year,  a belief,  however,  which  has  weakened  since  change  was  ma<le  in 
the  ceremonial  some  50  years  ago.  Up  to  that  time,  although  the  actual 
sacrifice  had  i'een  abolished  for  several  generations,  the  water  was  still 
poured  on  the  Chinchang^s  head.  The  Chini  villagers,  from  whom  the 
representative  is  chosen  by  lots,  objected  to  this  dedication  at  the  shrine 
of  Kali,  formal  though  it  were,  and  so  their  fears  were  jiartially  allayed 
by  a promise  that  for  the  future  the  water  should  be  poured  upon  the 
hands  and  not  upon  the  head.  But  even  now,  durijig  the  Chinchang’s 
absence  at  Kamru,  his  family  continue  in  a state  of  mourning,  consoled 
only  by  the  hope  that  the  lamps  they  keep  burning  day  and  night  inside 
the  house  will  win  the  mercy  of  Narain,  the  village  god. 

The  second  story  associated  with  Kamru  is  likewise  concerned  with 
human  sacrifice  and,  here  again.  Kali  in  her  form  of  Parvati,  the  moun- 
tain goddess,  plays  a leading  part.  The  only  road  to  Kamru  from  the 
Sutlej  valley  lies  along  the  Baspa  river  which  for  some  10  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Sutlej  rushes  down  a narrow  gorge  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  precipices  which  block  the  view  in  front.  The  path  then 
winds  above  the  river,  emerging  on  the  shoulder  of  a ridge  from  which 
the  so-called  Kailas  peaks  are  first  visible  in  all  their  grandeur.  To  the 
Western  traveller  they  convey  mainly  a sense  of  beauty  and  isolation, 
but  to  the  hill-man  they  are  invested  with  the  supernatural  dangers 
inseparable  from  the  goddess  of  destruction.  To  him  the  topmost  pin- 
nacles of  the  line  of  jagged  peaks  are  the  favourite  thrones  of  Kali,  from 
which  she  radiates  her  vital  or  destroying  energy.  And  hence  her 
worship  predominant  through  the  State  reaches  its  zenith  in  the  Baspa 
valley,  where  no  means  are  left  untried  to  win  her  favour  or  placate  her 
wrath.  The  superstitious  terrors  inspired  by  the  nearness  of  her  pre- 
sence were  shared  alike  by  prince  and  peasant,  and  so  it  happened  that 
the  visits  of  a Raja  to  his  capital  were  attended  by  ceremonies  of  some 
significance. 

During  the  first  stages  of  his  progress,  continues  Mr.  Einerson^s 
account,  the  Raja  was  borne  in  a palanquin,  preceded  by  musicians  and 
State  officials,  and  escorted  by  his  subjects.  But  on  the  last  day  when 
the  procession  drew  near  the  ridge  whence  Kali's  home  burst  on  the 
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vision,  a halt  was  called.  While  still  sheltered  from  her  eyes  and  those 
of  her  sentinels  the  Raja  descended  from  his  palanquin,  doffing  robes, 
ornaments  and  head-dress,  in  which  a Matas  of  Sapni,  a village  near  by, 
attired  himself,  while  the  Raja  donned  inconspicuous  garments  of  greV. 
A priest  waved  a vessel  of  holy  water  round  his  head  and  then  poured 
its  contents  over  the  Matas^  head.  Then  the  latter  was  borne  in  the 
royal  palanquin,  and  treated  like  the  Raja,  who  himself  walked  in  the 
crowd  until  the  procession  entered  the  fort.  He  then  resumed  his 
dignities,  but  the  robes  and  ornaments  worn  by  the  Matas  became  his 
perquisite.  Probably  he  himself  was  sacrificed  in  bygone  days  within 
the  fort,  and  they  fell  to  his  heirs.  He  was  called  the  Raja-ki'hali  or 
king^s  sacrifice,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinchang  the  first  sacrifice 
was  a punishment  for  treachery. 

On  the  last  occasion — 30  years  ago— when  the  heir-apparent  visited 
Kamru  the  old  rites  were  all  observed,  but  the  water  was  poured  on  the 
Mahtas^  hands,  instead  of  on  his  head  \ and  the  man  who  then  took  the  part 
declares  that  he  is  the  first  of  his  family  to  survive  the  ordeal  by  a year. 
The  people  see  in  him  a decoy  on  which  Kalins  envy  may  fall  before  it 
reaches  the  Raja.  But  Mr.  Emerson  points  out  that  if  the  fact  of 
sacrifice  be  one  admitted  to  have  occurred  it  is  difficult  to  accept  that 
theory. 

As  late  as  the  middle  ofjthe  last  century  no  act  of  State  wjxs  per- 
formed without  the  approval  of  Bhima  Kali,  who  was  regaixled  as  the 
ruler  of  the  land,  she  having  granted  the  regency  to  the  Rajahs  ancestor 
six  score  generations  ago,  just  as  she  had  conferred  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood to  the  senior  branch  of  his  family.  In  much  the  same  way  the 
sovereignty  of  Kumharsain  vests  in  Kot  Ishwar  Mahadev,  and  it"  is  he 
who  instals  each  Rana  on  its  throne.  Jagat  Singh,  Raja  of  Kangra, 
carried  the  fiction  further  when  he  placed  Thiikur  Raghunath's  image 
on  the  throne,  and  proclaimed  himself  to  be  only  chief  ministrant  of  his 
temple.  From  that  time  the  Raja  was,  in  constitutional  theory,  only 
the  god^s  chief  priest,  the  god  himself  being  ruler  of  Kangra, 
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There  has  been  much  confusion  regarding  the  site  of  this  place 
which  Mr.  A.  H.  Francke  was  able  to  clear  up.  The  Chronicle  of  Tinun 
in  Lahul  speaks  of  Bahadur  Singh  residing  at  ^ Makarsaug  ^ — and  this 
is  the  Bunan  locative  of  Makarsa — and  means  ^ at  ^lakarsa  ^ The  name 
Makarsa  in  the  Bunan  dialect  of  Lahul  means  Hhe  place  of  Makar  k 
All  tradition  in  Kulu  supports  the  statement  of  the  Chronicle  of  Tin  An 
and  the  statement  of  Hardial  Singh  that  Bahadur  Singh  of  Kulu  re- 
built the  ruined  town  of  Makaraha.  This  lies  on  the  plain  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Beas  near  the  d^bouchement  of  the  Hurla  Khad,  south  of  Nagar  and 
easily  accessible  from  Bajaura.  As  regards  Moorcroft'’6  identification 
of  Nagar  with  Makarsa,  he  only  casually  looked  at  the  place  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  might  quite  easily  have  failed  to  catch  what 
was  said  to  him  or  he  was  misinformed.  Raja  Bahadur  Singh  and  his 
descendants  used  to  like  to  live  at  Makaraha,  and  imagine  that  th(*y  were 
descended  from  the  great  kings  who  built  this  town.  ^lost  unfortunately 
some  British  officials  with  unpardonable  icouoclasm  used  most  of  the 
beautiful  stone  carvings  of  Makaraha  to  build  the  bridge  over  the  Beds 
at  Dilasni  which  was  washed  away,  as  well  as  some  other  brid^'es. 
But  enough  remains  to  show  that  the  place  was  founded  by  some  civiliz- 
ed dynasty  which  had  attained  to  a very  high  order  of  art,  for  the  stone 
work  is  really  very  beautiful.  The  founders  were  many  degrees  removed 
from  the  semi-savage  Badanis,  who  never  produced  anything  better 
than  the  crude  wood  carvings  at  Dhungri  temple  and  whose  attempts  at 
imitating  the  stone  work  of  ancient  days  were  pitiable.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  one  highly  advanced  civilization  was  responsible  for  the  beauti- 
ful carvings  of  Makaraha,  of  those  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  near 
Bajaura,  and  of  Nast  near  Jagat  Sukh  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  At  any 
rate  the  connection  between  these  different  carvings  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  archseologists.  The  sites  would  probably  repay  excavation. 
As  for  BahAdur  Singh,  Makaraha  was  doubtless  a convenient  place  of 
residence  for  him  during  the  time  that  his  generals  were  campaigning 
in  Saraj.  He  never  took  the  field  himself  apparently,  and  as  long  as 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sainj  Nala  was  occupied  by  his  troops  he  would 
be  quite  safe  at  Makaraha^  and  in  touch  at  once  with  Nagar  and  the 
army  in  the  field. 

This  valuable  account  of  Makarasa,  which  seems  to  mean  the  land 
of  alligators  {magar)  or  that  of  sea-monsters  {makar^-) , is  from  the  pen  of 

I The  Makaraha  referred  to  is  nearly  opposite  Bajaura  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Beas.  It 
was  an  ancient  place  founded  before  the  Christian  era  : but  was  soon  abandoned  and  remain- 
ed a ruin  till  the  time  of  Bahadur  Singh,  1532-59,  who  rebuilt  it  and  virtually  made  it  his 
capital  From  his  time  Kulu  was  called  Makarsa  or  Magarsa  from  the  name  of  this  town, 
the  proper  spelling  of  which  is  Makarasa— ‘ the  region  of  Makar’,  who  was  the  founder  of 
a primitive  dynasty  of  Rajas  in  Kulu,  before  the  Pal  dynasty.  Sis  prououuced  as  h in  many 
parts  of  the  hills  to  this  day,  and  in  ancient  times  this  pronuuciatiou  was  universal.  You 
will  find  it  Makardhar  in  some  places,  but  the  final  r must  be  redundant.  Harcourt  has  the 
(Uorrect  spelling  in  his  book.  It  seems  probable  that  Nagar  also  wa?  called  Makarsa  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Moorcroft  who  calls  it  by  this  name.  We  have  documents  in  Chamba  in 
which  Kulu  is  called  MaJearsa  as  late  as  A.  O.  1809.  The  Kulu  Rajas  continued  to  reside 
at  Makaraha  till  the  reiga  oi  R4ji  Jagit  Singh  A.  D.  1637-72,  who  conquered  the  neigh- 
bouring  state  of  Lag  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Beas  and  then  transferred  .he  capital  to 
Sultanpur  and  lived  there.  After  this  Makardha  was  again  deserted  and  fell  into  rums. 

^ Platts,  Eindusfani  Dicty.,  p,  1058. 
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Mr.  G.  C.  L.  TTowell,  I.  C.  S,,  as  is  that  which  follows.  Bv  a coinci- 
dence Dion  ysins  Periergetes  gives  the  name  ^legarsus  to  the  Sntlej.^ 
This  may  give  a cine  to  the  origin  of  the  name  and  to  the  extent  of 
Maharasa.  It  possibly  originated  as  a description  of  the  alligator- 
infested  Sutlej,  was  transferred  to  a kingdom  on  that  river  and  finally 
was  applied  to  another  hill  kingdom  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Beas. 
This  is  of  course  pure  speculation.  No  evidence  exists  so  far  to  connect 
the  Makarasa  on  the  upper  Beas  wdth  Megarsus,  the  Sutlej  or  some 
section  of  that  river.  The  Mrichh^  in  Kulii  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
inhabitants  of  Makarasa  as  one  is  tempted  to  suggest.  Philologically 
the  derivation  is  untenable. 

A Note  on  Ancient  Trade  Routes  in  Kulu. 

Geography  makes  history  all  the  world  over,  and  nowhere  is  this 
more  palpably  true  than  in  the  Himalayas.  Kulu  history  is  based  on 
evidences  which  are  meagre,  and,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  chronicle  of  the  old  Rajas  of  Kulu,  often  unreliable.  But  from 
the  legends  of  an  untutored  mountain  race  and  the  ineradicable  record 
inscribed  on  the  face  of  the  slowly  decaying  ranges,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  reconstruct  something  of  a picture  of  what  life  was  like 
before  the  advent  of  the  British. 

The  position  of  the  valley,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is  peculiar. 
Here  is  no  backwater  like  the  neighbouring  State  of  Chainba,  in  which 
an  ancient  Rdjput  line  has  been  sheltered  and  able  to  miintain  an 
unbroken  rule  from  a period  preceding  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  Europe. 
Kulu  and  Ldhul  lie  full  in  a channel,  through  which  have  ebbe^l  and 
flowed  for  ages  the  tides  of  racial  and  religious  antagonisms.  The 
people  have  acknowledged  many  masters — Aryan  and  Mongolian  ; but 
through  it  all  Indian  markets  have  always  demanded  salt  and  wool 
and  borax — to  say  nothing  of  the  more  precious  merchandise  of  Central 
Asia — and  while  armies  marched  and  fought,  the  hungry  Tibetans  w’ould 
still  risk  much  to  get  the  wdieat  of  the  plains  and  the  incomparable 
barley  of  Lahul.  The  trade  therefore  went  on.  It  was  quite  by  chance 
that  I discovered  the  ancient  trade  route.  One  must  remember  that 
the  Beds  was  nowhere  bridged,  and  every wdiere  an  impassable  torrent  ; 
that  there  were  no  made  roads ; that  every  height  w^as  crowned  with  a 
fort,  held  by  a garrison  of  marauders  ; that  the  Kulu  farmer  then  as 
now  regarded  travelling  sheep  as  ^ fair  game  that  there  was  a custom 
house  below  Ralla  at  the  canon,  still  known  as  the  ^customs-house^ 
(Jagdt-khana),  where  no  doubt  a foreigner's  life  \va6  made  a burden 
to  him,  and  that  there  would  be  endless  bickering  and  bargaining  at 
every  halt  before  a caravan  of  laden  sheep  could  get  any  grazing.  All 
this  is  plain  to  any  one  who  can  imagine  the  Kulu  people  set  free  from 
the  restraints  which  the  British  Raj  imposes. 

So'the  trade  avoided  the  Hamta  Pass  and  the  Rohtang  and  the 
comparatively  broad  paths  which  led  to  destruction  in  the  valley. 

^ Arch.  S.  J2.,  II,  p.  12.  Cnnniiiglmm  snggesied  some  cciinrciion  Iciwccn  tlie 
Megarsus  and  tlie  Megli  tribe,  but  tlie  scat  of  tlio  Mogbs  is  not  on  tbo  Sutlej.  It  lies 
along  tbe  Jammu  border,  west  of  tbo  Kavi  for  tbo  most  part ; sec  Vol.  Ill,  p.  77,  infra. 

» Vol.  Ill,  p,  130,  infra, 
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Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Baralaoha  Pass  the  Tibetans  turned  sharp 
to  their  left  and  followed  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Chandra.  Here 
was  pasturage  and  to  spare  of  the  finest  fattening  grass  in  the  world 
wherever  they  chose  to  halt.  There  were  no  torrents  which  weie 
not  easily  fordable  in  the  morning  : and  there  was  not  the  least 
fear  of  molestation  in  an  uninhabited  and  to  the  Indian  mind  most 
undesirable  region.  Past  the  beautiful  Chandra  Lake  the  trade  sheep 
marched  to  and  grazed  on  the  plain  near  Phati  Runi  (split  rock) 
still  known  as  the  ^ plain  of  the  Kananris  \ There  the  middlemen  from 
Kanaur  in  Bashahr  and  probably  from  Kothi  Kanaur  at  the  head 
of  the  Parbati  valley  met  them.  The  big  SO-Tb  packs  of  salt  and  other 
merchandise  were  unpacked,  the  big  Tibetan  sheep  were  shorn  and  for 
a week  or  so  the  trading  went  on,  and  finally  the  little  Bashahri  sheep 
marched  off,  not  laden  so  heavily  as  the  Tibetan  lia'iigiB  or  trade  sheep, 
while  the  latter  returned  with  their  packs  to  Rudok  and  Leh. 

But  the  Kanauris  had  no  thought  of  moving  through  Kulu.  They 
went  up  the  valley,  which  is  now  blocked  by  the  Shigri  glacier  ; across 
the  head  of  the  Pdrbati  valley  : along  the  old  mountain  sheep  route, 
which  is  still  known,  though  seldom  used ; always  through  uninhabited 
safety  to  the  Sutlej  valley  at  Rampur.  There  they  met,  and  let  us 
hope  were  a match  for,  the  wily  trader  of  the  plains. 

In  1886,  tradition  says,  the  Shigri  glacier  bursting  some  obstruc- 
tion on  the  hill  top  overwhelmed  the  Chandra  valley,  dammed  the 
Chandra  river  till  it  rose  within  measurable  distance  of  the  Kunzam  Pass 
into  Spiti,  and  finally  destroyed  the  old  trade  route.  The  Spiti  people 
had  pickets  out  at  the  summit  of  the  pass  to  warn  them  in  case  the  river 
headed  up  high  enough  to  flood  the  pass  and  flow  down  to  Losar.  There 
are  however  some  landmarks  on  the  old  road,  which  I suspect  was  aban- 
doned much  more  gradually  than  tradition  states. 

The  Kanauris,  who  speak  a Tibeto-Burmese  language  closely 
allied  to  those  of  Lahul  and  Malana,  have  left  their  name  on  the  ' Kan- 
auris' Plain'  near  the"  modern  camping  ground  of  Phati  Runi  and  the 
whole  of  the  upper  Parbati  valley  is  known  to  this  day  as  Kothi  Kanauri, 
while  its  inhabitants,  though  they  have  forgotten  their  language 
and  are  rapidly  becoming  assimilated  to  the  Kulu  people,  are  still  re- 
garded as  foreigners  and  often  show  markedly  Mongolian  features.  Pro- 
bably they  are  the  descendants  of  Kanauris  who  gave  up  trade  for 
farming  generations  before  the  road  was  abandoned.  But  they  still 
know  the  road  fromPhulga  to  Rampur. 
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SiiCTioN  5 — Islam. 

Notes  on  the  religious  History  of  Islam, 

The  history  of  Islam  in  the  Punjab  begins  with  the  conquest  of 
Multan  by  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  in  712  A.D.,^  and  the  extreme  south- 
west of  the  Province  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Caliphs,  Ommayad  and 
[{.  Abbasid,  until  871,  when  Sindh  became  virtually  independent  of  the 
Khilafat.  Soon  after,  in  or  before  879,  the  kingdom  of  Multan  was 
established,  but  Islam  had  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the  rest  of  the 
Province, 

In  900  Amir  Ismail  the  Samani  subdued  'some  part  of  Hind 
doubtless  in  the  Indus  Valley.  Fifteen  years  later  Mas'^udi  visited  that 
country,  and  in  his  Meadows  of  (lold  describes  the  state  of  Islam  there- 
in. The  Amir  of  Multan  was  an  Arab  of  the  noble  tribe  of  the  Quraish, 
and  the  kingdom  1 ad  been  hereditary  in  his  family  for  a long  period 
nearly — ' from  the  beginning  of  Islam  The  khutha  was,  however,  read  in 

the  name  of  the  Caliph.  The  Amiris  dominions  extended  to  the  frontier 
of  Khurasan,  and  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Multan,  which  was  still  an 
object  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Hindus,  yielded  the  greater  part  of  his 
revenues.  Sixty  years  later,  in  976,  Ibn  Haukal  found  the  Sun  temple 
still  flourishing.  The  Amir  indeed  resided  outside  the  city  which  he 
held  as  a hostage,  a threat  to  destroy  the  idol  in  the  temple  being 
always  sufficient  to  avert  any  threat  of  a Hindu  insurrection.  Thus  the 
Aiab  tenure  of  Multan,  virtually  independent  as  it  was  of  the  Caliphs, 
was  weak  in  the  extreme  and  Islam  had  found  few  converts  among  the 
Indians. 

H.  But  in  or  about  985  events  occurred  which  eventually  changed  the 

whole  aspect  of  affairs.  The  Qarmatian  heretics,  recently  expelled  from 
Egypt  and  Irdq,  sought  and  found  a refuge  in  the  remote  provinces  of 
the  Indus  valley.  By  them  the  idol  of  the  Sun  was  broken  in  pieces 
and  the  attendant  priests  massacred.^  Nevertheless  the  Qarmatians 
made  or  found  many  adherents  in  Multan, 

Mahmud  of  Cihazni  was  far  from  finding  in  Multdu  a 'point  d*appui 
for  his  inroads  into  the  Punjab.  Its  ruler,  Abi^i-'l  Path,  the  Lawi. 
indeed,  actually  allied  himself  with  Anandpdl,  and  necessitated 
Mahmud^s  third  expedition  into  India  in  1006. 

That  the  Qarmatian  heresy  had  taken  deep  root  in  Sindh  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  Sumras  had  been  won  over  to  it  before  lU82,  in 
which  year  an  epistle,  preserved  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Druses,  was 
sent  by  Muktana  Baha-ud-J^n,  the  chief  apostle  of  Hamza  and  the 
principal  compiler  of  the  Druse  scriptures,  to  ‘ the  Unitarians  of  Mul- 
tan and  Hindustan  in  general,  and  to  Shaikh  Ibn  Sumar  R^jd  Bal  in 
particular  \ ^ 

The  assassination  of  Muhammad  of  Ghor  in  1206  is  ascribed  to  the 
Khokhars  by  some  and  to  the  Malahidah  by  earlier  and  better  author- 
ities. The  Imdm  Fakhr-ud-Din  Razi  was  accused  of  having  brougdit  it 

1 Muhalib’s invasion  of  664  A.  D.  may  be  mentioned.  He  came  as  far  as  Multan;  bis 
object  was  to  explore  the  intermediate  country.  Al-BilAdari  indeed  says  tnat  be  advanced  as 
far  as  Hannu  and  Lahore  ; E.  H,  I.,  1.,  p,  116. 

*E.  H.I.,  I.,p.470. 
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about  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Sultan  Muhammad,  the 
Khwarazm  Shahd 

In  117u  Muhammad  of  Ghor  led  his  forces  to  Multan  and  delivered 
that  place  from  the  hands  of  the  Qarmatians. 

At  this  period  Uch,  now  in  the  Bahawalpur  State  territory,  was 
the  great  centre  of  Moslem  learning  and  propaganda  in  the  south-west 
Punjab.  It  possessed  the  Firuzi  College  to  which  in  1?27  Minhaj-i* 
Saraj,  the  historian,  was  appointed,  and  ho  also  held  the  Qazisliip  of  the 
forces  of  Ala-ud-'Din  Bahram  Shdh,  son  of  Nasir-ud-Din  Qabacha. 

In  1229  Altamsh  received  a diploma  of  investiture  from  the  Abbasi 
Khalifa  of  Baghdad,  confirming  him  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ilindustan.- 
Again  in  1343  Muhammad  ibn  Tughlaq,  holding  that  no  king  or  j)rlnee 
could  exercise  regal  power  without  confirmation  by  the  Khalifu  of  tln^ 
race  of  Abbas,  made  diligent  enquiries  from  manv  travellers  aliout  the 
Khalifas  of  that  time,  and  learned  that  its  representatives  were  the 
Khalifas  of  Egypt.  Accordingly  he  sent  despatches  to  Egypt,  had  his 
own  name  and  title  removed  from  his  coins  and  those  of  the  Khalifa 
substituted.  In  1343  Haji  Sa^id  Sarsari  came  to  Delhi  fr'-m  Egypt 
bringing  the  Sultan  honours  and  a robe  from  the  Khalifa.  He  was 
received  with  great  ceremony,  the  Sultan  walking  barefoot  before  him, 
and  two  years  later  a diploma  was  obtained  from  Egvpt  constilulirig  the 
SulMn  a deputy  of  the  Khalifa.-*^  The  historian  ‘ Zia-ud-Din  Barani 
indeed  writes  as  if  some  previous  Sultans  had  received  such  c-infirmation 
but  not  all.^  In  1356  however  Sultan  Firoz  III  followed  this  precedent 
and  was  invested  by  the  Khalifa  with  the  title  of  Sayyid-us-Salatin, 
robes  being  also  sent  at  the  same  time  to  him  and  to  his  heir  and  princi- 
pal minister.^ 

Meanwhile  Delhi  had  replaced  Uch  as  the  centre  of  Moslem  learn- 
ing, In  1232  Altamsh  made  Minhaj-i-Saraj,  the  historian,  Qazi,  Khaiib 
and  Imam  of  Gwalior,  and  five  years  later  he  was  made  clnef  of  the 
Nasiriah  College  at  Delhi  and  Qazi  of  the  empire  in  1242,  but  in  the 
following  year  he  resigned  those  appointments.  In  1240  he  was  re- 
appointed to  the  college,  and  obtained  the  lectureship  of  the  J-mi' 
Masjid  with  the  Qazisliip  of  Gwalior.  In  1251  he  again  became  Qazi 
of  the  empire  and  the  capital,  but  was  deprived  of  the  post  in  1*253. 

He  was  however  appointed  Qazi  for  a third  time  in  1256  and 
probably  retained  the  office  till  his  death. ^ His  name  does  not  how- 
ever appear  in  the  list  of  the  Qazis  of  the  court  of  Altamsh,  but  that 

1 T.  N.,  p.  485. 

2 E.  H.  I., II.,  p.  293,  cf.  p.  575. 

3 Farishta,  Persian  text.  Ft.  I,  p.  66  j Thomas,  Chronicles,  p.  47  j Lane  Poole,  Muham- 
madan Dynasties,  p.  296. 

4 He  had  probably  solicited  it  in  1340:  Duff.  pp.  219,  220,  E.  H.  I.,  Ill,  pp.  249  and 
2o0.  But  the  date  is  mt  certain  : cf.  p 568,  note  1.  For  Delhi  as  Dar-ul-Khil4fat  under 
Qutb-ud-Din  Ibak,  cf.  T.  N.,  p,  525  : Farishta,  Persian  text,  Ft.  I,  p.  140. 

3 E.  H.  I.,  Ill,  pp.  387  and  342-3.  Farishta,  p.  146 ; Tarfkh-i- Firoz  Shah  by  Ziai 
Badni,  p.  598. 

6 T.  N.,  pp.  xxv-xxxi.  Raverty  adds  some  interesting  information  regarding  Miuhaj. 
He  was  a Sufi,  a scholar  and  one  of  those  who  would  become  filled  with  religious  ecstasicf, 
on  hearing  the  singing  at  zihrs  and  tazJcirs,  and  when  he  became  Qazi  of  Hindustan  that, 
office  assumed  integrity, and  rectitude ; ih.,  p.  xxx. 
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office  may  have  been  separate  from  those  he  held.  We  read  of  three 
snch  Qazis  and  a fourth  was  styled  ‘ Qazi  of  the  army  \ 

In  the  beginning  of  Sultan  Raziyyat^s  reign  one  Niir,  a Turk, 
incited  an  outbreak  among  the  Qiramita  and  ]\Iulahida  heretics.  They 
collected  at  Delhi  from  Sind,  the  Jumna  valley  and  many  other  parts, 
as  well  as  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  and  pledg- 
ing fidelity  to  one  another  in  secret  they  conspired  against  Islam,  the 
mob  listening  openly  to  the  harangues  of  Niir.  He  used  to  denounce 
the  Ulama  as  Nasibi  (setters-up)  and  Murjis  (procrastinators),*  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Hanafi  and  Shi'’a  sects.  In  1237  these  sectaries  made  634  H. 
a desperate  attack  on  the  iMuhammadans  in  the  ^luizzi  College,  which 
they  had  mistaken  for  the  Jami^  Masjid,  but  they  were  suppressed  not 
without  much  bloodshed.^ 

Khwaja  Qutb-ud-Din  Pakhtyar  Kaki  of  Ush  rear  Baghdad  came 
to  Multan,  in  the  time  of  Ndsir-ud-Din  Qabacha,  and  subsequently  to 
Delhi,  where  Altamsh  offered  him  the  office  of  '>haikh-ul-lslara  which 
he  refused.  To  his  memory  Altamsh  erected  the  great  Qutb  Minar 
at  Old  Delhi.  He  died  in  1235. 

He  was,  it  is  said,  the  disciple  uf  Q^zi  xMuh  immad  Ilamid-ud- 
Din  Nagauri,  and  the  following  table  of  spiritual  descent  may  be  drawn 
up  according  to  the  Chishti  tradition  : — 

Hamid  ud-Din  of  Nagaur. 

Qutb-ud-Dm  Bakhtyar.s 

Fand-ud-Dm  Shaknrganj. 

Khwaja  Nizam*iid-Din  Aulia. 

Nasir-ud*Dm  Chfragh-i-DGlhi. 


Fakhr-nd-Dm. 

Shah  Ni4z  Ahmad. 

Niir  Muhammad  of  Mah4r4n. 

Khwaja  Shah  Salaiman  of  Taimsa  Sharff. 

At  Kot  Karor  was  born  in  1170  Shaikh  Baha-ud-Dm  Zakaria,  who 
subsequently  became  a pupil  of  Shaikh  Shihab-ud-Dui  Suharwardi  of 
Baghdad.  Thence  he  returned  to  Multan  and  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Shaikh  jB’arid-ud-Din  Shakarganj.^  The  latter,  perhaps  the 
most  famous  Muhammadan  saint  of  the  Punjab,  flourished  in  the  12th 
century.^ 

Nizam-ud-Din  Aulia  Jaught  at  Delhi  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
13th  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  14th.®  One  of  his  pupils  was 
the  poet  Amir  Khusrau, 

1 Who  consider  good  works  imuecossary  aud  believo  that  faith  alone  suffices  for  a 
Moslem’s  salvation,  hell,  being  reserved  for  iutidels  : Sale,  Koran,  pp.  122,  aud  130>1. 

a T.  N.,  pp.  646-7. 

s Sleemaii  says  that  Qath-ud-Din  was  a disciple  of  Mom-ud-Dln  of  Ajmer,  the  greatest 
of  all  their  saints  : 'Rambles  and  Recollections,  II,,  p.  165. 

* Beale,  Oriental  Dicty.,  p.  97. 

® Born  ill  1173,  he  died  in  1335  at  tlio  a lrancol  ago  of  95,  ib.,  p.  129.  569  H.-664  H, 

Ho  was  b)rn  at  BliUh  in  13  Ji  anl  llol  in  Dollii  in  1335,  ago  39.  631  U.-73. 
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The  Shaikh  Jamdl-ud-Din,  Bustami,  was  the  first  to  hold  the 
office  of  Shaikh-ul-Islatn  at  Delhi  and  on  his  death,  according  to 
Raverty,  A1  tarns h wished  the  Khwa  ja  Qutb-ud-Din  Kaki  to  accept  the 
office.  This  is,  however,  very  doubtful  for  the  latter  saint  die  1 in 
1235  and  the  former  in  1239.  However  this  may  be,  the  Shaikh-ul- 
Islam  took  part  in  politics  at  a very  early  period,  for  it  was  on  secret 
instructions  received  from  Shaikh  Jamal-ud-Din,  the  Sayyid  Qutb-ud- 
Din  and  the  Qazi  Shams-ud-Dm  Bharaichi  that  the  rebels  under  Ulugh 
Khdn  attacked  Delhi  in  1257. Jamal  Dm  then  must  have  lived  till 
after  1257  and  on  his  death  two  years  later  could  not  have  been  succeed- 
ed by  the  Khwaja. 

Jalal-ud-Dm  Firoz  Shah  II  was  remarkable  for  his  clemency,  but 
his  only  act  of  capital  punishment  led  in  popular  belief  to  the  down- 
fall of  his  dynasty.  In  his  reign  one  Sidi  Mania,  a darwesli  from  the 
upper  country,^  who  had  come  to  Delhi  in  Balban^s  time,  acquired 
a position  of  extraordinary  influence  in  that  city.  He  offered  prayers, 
but  never,  in  mosques.  He  received  no  offerings,  yet  he  distributed 
vast  doles  to  travellers,  and  others.  Upon  a magnificent  hhdnqdh  he 
expended  thousands.  He  visited  Shaikh  Farid  at  Ajodhan,  but  dis- 
regarded that  saint’s  advice  to  abstain  from  meddling  with  politics 
and  made  a disciple  of  the  Sultan’s  eldest  son  who  called  himself  the 
Sidi’s  son.  Other  Muhammadans  of  position  eventually  conspired  with 
him  to  waylay  the  emperor  on  his  way  to  the  mosque  on  the  Sabbath 
and  assassinate  him,  which  done  the  Sidi  was  to  be  proclaimed  khalifa 
and  marry  a daughter  of  Sultan  Nasir-ud-Dm.  Information  of  this 
conspiracy  was,  however,  soon  brought  to  the  Sultan,  but  the  conspira- 
tors strenuously  denied  their^  guilt  and  no  evidence  could  be  obtained 
against  them.  Nevertheless  Sidi  Maula,  despite  the  failure  of  the  legal 
process  against  him,  was  destined  to  suffer  death.  The  Sultan  bade  the 
darweshes  avenge  him  of  the  maula  and  one  of  them  attacked  him  with 
a razor  and  an  elephant  was  made  to  trample  him  to  death.  Forthwith, 
says  the  chronicler,  a black  storm  arose  which  made  the  world  dark  and 
trouble  arose  in  the  State.  Famine  prevailed  throughout  Siwalik 
in  that  same  year.  This  event  must  have  occurred  about  1295.^  Yet 
when  a thousand  thags  were  captured  he  refused  to  execute  any  one  of 
them  and  sent  them  in  boats  towards  Lakhnauti  where  they  were  set 
free.^ 

The  year  1296  was  marked  by  a remarkable  assassination.  The  saint 
Nizam-ud-Din  Aulia,^  whose  shrine  is  at  Delhi,  had  roused  the  jealousy 

1 T.  N.,  pp.  713,  622  and  707.  According  to  D.  B.  Macdonald  {Mmlim  Theology y 
p.  113)  the  dignity  of  Shaikh-ul-Isldm  was  not  created  in  Turkey  till  1453. 

2 Wildyat-UmulTc-i-bdld, 

8 It  was  not,  says  the  TdHTch'i^Fuoz  the  custom  in  those  days  to  extort  con- 

fession by  heating.  A large  fire  was,  however,  kindled  and  orders  given  to  place  the 
accused  in  it,  but  the  lawyers  urged  that  the  ordeal  by  fire  was  against  the  law,  and  the 
evidence  of  one  man  insuihcient  to  convict  of  treason.  So  the  ordeal  was  countermanded 
and  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  Qazi  Jalal  Kashani  actually  sent  as  Qazi  to  Budaun,  the 
remainder  being  banished. 

* E.  H.  I.,  Ill,  pp.  144-6. 

» rb„  141, 

Born  in  1236,  he  died  in  1825  on  18th  Eabi  1,  705  H.  s Beale,  Oriental  Dicty.f  p.  302“’ 
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o£  the  emperor  Jala l-ud-Dm  Firoz  Shah  Khilji  by  his  influence  and 
display,^  and  he  had  threatened  to  humble  the  proud  priest  on  his 
return  to  Delhi  from  the  Deccan,  The  saint^s  friends  urged  him  to 
quit  the  city  and  seek  safety  elsewhere,  but  his  invariable  reply  to  their 
entreaties  was  Ranoz  Delhi  dur  a8t^  ^ Delhi  is  yet  afar^  a saying  which 
has  passed  into  a proverb.  His  courage  or  confidence  was  justified  by 
the  event,  for  Firoz  Shah  was  treacherously  murdered  at  Karra  on  the 
Ganges  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  Ala-ud-Din  and  never  reached 
the  capital.^  TVith  reference  to  this  event  Sleeman  writes  as  follows  : — 
One  is  tempted  to  ask  why  Nizam-ud-Dm  Aulia  countenanced  Firoz 
Shah  IDs  murder  if  he  was  a thag  of  great  note,  seeing  that  the  Sultan 
had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely,  not  to  say  absurdly,  lenient  towards 
that  fraternity and  Mr.  Muhammad  Hamid  adds  The  phrase 
'Delhi  is  far  off  yet  Ms  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Shah  Nizam-ud= 
Din,  Mahbub-i-Ilahi,  of  Delhi- — wrongly  supposed  by  some  European 
scholars  to  be  t\\Qptr  of  thieves  and  robbers — when  he  was  pressed  under 
threats  of  death  to  repay  several  lacs  of  rupees  which  he  had  received 
as  alms  from  Nasir-ud-Din  Khusrau  Khan.  Though  Tughlaq  Shah 
had  already  reached  Kilokheri,  about  two  miles  from  Delhi,  the  saint 
persisted  in  repeating  the  phrase  and  it  is  said  that  that  veiy  day  the 
king  died  a sudden  death— the  roof  of  the  wooden  palace  falling  in 
upon  him  Sleeman  clearly  did  not  believe  the  tradition  that  Nizam - 
ud=Din  was  the  patron  saint  of  thieves.  The  origin  of  the  tradition  will 
be  discussed  later. 

99  H.  Ala-ud-Din’s  reign  was  also  marked  by  an  outbreak  of  religious 

fanaticism  at  Delhi  itself.  In  1300  one  Haji,  a maula^  i.  e.  a slave  or 
rather  client  of  a kotwdl^  seized  his  opportunity  while  the  Sultan  Ala- 
ud-Din  was  besieging  Reutambhor  to  raise  a revolt  in  the  city.  He 
placed  on  the  throne  a descendant  of  Ali,  who  was  also  a grandson  of 
Altamsh  on  his  mothers  side.  The  revolt  was  however  suppressed 
with  little  difficulty,  and  great  severity. 

r02  H,  In  1303  occurred  one  of  the  then  frequent  Mughal  raids  into  the 
Punjab.  Their  army  under  Turgai  invested  Delhi,  where  Ala-ud-Din 
unable  to  meet  them  in  the  open  field  entrenched  his  camp.  Their 
retreat  after  a two  months^  siege  was  attributed  to  the  power  of  the 
famous  saint  Nizam-ud-Din  Aulia. 

The  saints  were  revered  and  feared  even  by  the  governing  bodies 
who  are  represented  as  always  befriending  them.  Their  anger  was  apt 
to  bring  the  most  unexpected  disasters  on  the  offending  party,  as,  for 
example,  the  Sairtid-^Avijlji  tixul  the  I'ctzhirah-i’’ Auliyd'-i- Sin dJi  mention 
the  sudden  death  of  Ghiyas-ud-Din  Tughlaq  Shah  in  1 3-^5  owing  to  a 
curse  littered  by  the  great  Shah  Riikn-i-'^Alam  of  Multan,  who  felt 
insulted  at  some  remarks  made  by  that  sovereign. 

■ iie  was  belisvGd  to  possess  the  ddsv-i^ghciih  or  invisible  baud  because  his  expenditure 
was  even  more  lavish  than  the  emperor’s  own,  though  ho  had  no  ostensible  source  of 
income. 

2 Equivalent  to  ‘ there’s  many  a slip  ’ twixt  the  cup  aud  the  lip  ^ 

^E.  H.  I.,  Ill,  pp.  176*8, 

* Sleeman  eays^  it  is  very  likely  that  he  did  strike  this  army  with  a panic  by  getting* 
some  or  their  leaders  assassinated  in  one  night  * , There  appeal*;^  to  be  no  histoncal  evidence 
whatsoever  to  support  this  conjecture. 
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Firoz  Shah  ITI  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  in  1351  in 
large  measure  to  the  support  of  the  shaikhs} 

Piroz  Shah  built  a large  number  of  cities,  forts,  hands,  mosques 
and  tombs.  His  cities  were  Hisar  Firozah,  Fatehaba  1,  Firozabad, 
FirozabM  Harni  Khira,  I’ughlaqpur  .vosna,  Tughlaqpur  Maluk-i-Makut 
and  Jaunpur,  and  everywhere  iie  erected  strong  places  for  halts  in 
travelling.  His  palaces  were  also  numerous  and  lie  er(?cted  several  i.auds, 
including  the  Band-i-Path-Khan,  Band-i-\[alja  (to  which  he  supplie<l 
Ab-i-Zamzam^),  Band-i-Mahpal[)ur,  Band-i-Shakr  Khan,  Band-i->alura, 
Baud-i-Sa'ipanah,  and  Baiid-i-Wazirabad.  He  also  built  monasteries 
and  inns  for  travellers.  It  is  recorded  that  he  erected  1 20  monasteries 
in  Delhi  and  Ph'rozabad  so  that  travellers  from  all  parts  might  be 
received  as  guests  in  each  of  them  for  three  days,  and  so  might  remain 
for  360  days  in  all.  Superintendents  of  the  Sunni  faith  were  appointed 
to  them  and  funds  for  their  up-keep  provided  fro  n the  treasury. 
Malik  Ghazi  Shahna  Avas  their  chief  atchitect,  an  I hel  I the  gold 
staff  of  ollice  while  Abdul  IBk]  (Jahir  Sundhar)  had  a golden  axe. 
A capable  shahna  (superintendent)  was  appointed 
artisans.  Firoz  Saab  repaired  the  tombs  of  farmer 
the  lands  and  villages  formerly  assigned  to  them, 
the  graves  of  saints  and  learned  men  of  the  faith, 
kings  and  saints  he  placed  takhts  (sofas  or  beds)  of 
the  close  of  his  life  Firoz  Shah  took  special  pains  to  repair  mosques, 
and  appointed  to  each  of  them  a mnazzin  and  an  imam.  He  also 
provided  for  light  and  carpets.^ 

Firoz  Shah  showed  much  respect  for  saints  and  whenever  he  rode 
abroad  he  visited  all  those  of  Delhi,  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he 
himself  became  mahluq^,  by  having  his  head  shaved  like  a q^alandar.^ 

Firoz  Shah  suppressed  all  practices  forbidden  by  religious  law, 
such  as  the  painting  of  portraits,  directing  that  garden  scenes  should  be 
painted  instead.  He  forbade  the  making  of  images  and  abjured  the 
use  of  silver  and  gold  vessels.  He  also  abolished  imposts  which  were 
against  the  law  such  as  the  ddngdnd,‘Cin  impost  levied  at  one  danga 
tanka  ; miishtaghal  ov  gvownd  Y^wt,  also  called  kird-zamtn  ; jazan, 
an  impost  on  butchers  at  12  jitals^  for  every  ox  killed  ; dnri  or  rozi,  one 
levied  on  traders  who  brought  grain,  salt  etc.  into  Delhi  on  bullocks. 
Once  they  had  to  carry  the  bricks  from  the  old  cities  of  Delhi  to 
Firozabad^  on  bullocks.  Firoz  Shah  levied  jazya  from  the  Brahmans 
who  had  been  exempt  in  former  reigns.  They  protested  but  finally 
agreed  to  pay  it  at  the  lowest  rate,  i.e.  10  tankas  and  50  jitals  per  head.® 

Firoz  Shah  visited  the  tombs  of  the  saints  of  Bhakkar,  and 
renewed  the  former  grants  of  the  people  of  that  place.  Thence  he 


(.'ach  class  of 
restored 
He  also  rep;tired 
In  1 he  tombs  of 
sand  il  wood.  ’ At 


iB.  H.  I.,  Ill,  pp.  275-6. 

s Zamzam  is  the  well  at  Mecca  held  sacred  by  Muhammadans. 

3 TdriicTi'i  Firoz  Shdhi  by  Shams  Sivaj  Afif,  Persian  text,  pp.  329-33.  Takht  here 
is  explained  to  mean  the  Hindi  chhaparkhat — a bed  with  a canopy.  What  the  king  actually 
presented  were  canopies  supported  ou  a sandal-wood  frame  and  pillars. 

4 Ib.,  p.  511. 

5 Ib.,  pp.  271-2. 

<5  Ajital  =■  ^rd  of  an  anna. 

' Tdrihh-i’-Flroz  Shdhi,  pp.  373-79. 

^ Ib.,  pp.  382-4. 
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went  to  Ucli  where  he  rebuilt  the  monastery  of  Shaikh  JamAl-ud-Din 
of  Uch,  and  restored  villages  and  gardens  to  his  sons  and  bestowed 
fresh  pensions  and  presents  on  them  and  other  people  of  Uch.^  He 
also  repaired  the  monastery  of  Shaikh  Farid-nd-Dm  * at  Ajudhan,  and 
granted  robes  of  honor  to  his  descendants  and  confirmed  them  in 
possession  of  their  villages  and  lands. ^ 

Sultan  Firoz  has  left  an  interesting  account‘d  of  the  heretical  move- 
ments of  his  reign — and  of  his  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  He  sup- 
pressed the  Kawafiz,  a ShFa  sect,  by  burning  their  writings  and  punishing 
them  in  various  ways,  but  apparently  without  bloodshed.  Another  sect 
of  heretical  sectarians,  mulJiid  abuhtidn , used  to  meet  by  night  to  drink 
wine  and  indulge,  he  writes,  in  promiscuous  inteicourse.  He  beheaded 
its  leaders  and  banished  or  imprisoned  other  members  of  it.  Another  sect 
he  describes  as  atheistical  and  at  the  same  time  as  worshippers  of  one 
Ahmad  Hahari  who  was  regarded  as  God  Its  members  were  imprisoned 
and  banished.  Another  self-styled  prophet,  Rukn-ud-Din,  asseited  him- 
self to  be  the  Imam  ]'*:ahdi,  claimed  omniscience  and  a special  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  letters  which  he  raid  had  been  revealed  to  him.  He 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  peo])le  of  Delhi,  Sultan  Firoz  based  his  fiscal 
system  on  the  letter  of  the  law'  at  a considerable  sacrifice  of  revenue,^ 
and  in  return  for  the  tax  of  toleration  [zor-i-zimmiya)  exacted  the  aboli- 
tion of  new'  idol  temples  and  put  dowm  ] roselvtising  innovations  with 
great  severity.®  Ilut  he  appears  to  have  respected  existing  Hindu 
institutions.  The  reign  of  Sultan  Firoz,  however,  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  educational  ])olicy  and  his  re-organization  of  existing  institu- 
tions. To  enable  us  to  realise  what  he  acliieved  an  excursus  on  Moslem 
education  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  subsequent  times  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Mughal  period  wall  now  be  useful, 

Moslem  education  in  Medieval  and  later  times. 

The  Muhammadans  established  several  educational  institutions  in 
the  Punjab.  Of  these  the  earliest  was  probably  the  IMuizzi  college  at 
Delhi,  doubtless  founded  by  Muhammad  of  Ghor  or  one  of  h’s  successors 
in  the  Muizzia  dynasty  which  he  founded  and  which  was  called  after  his 
name  of  Muizz-ud-Din.  ‘ Next  in  point  of  time  came  the  iTiuzi 
College  at  Uch®  (c  1227).  Jalandhar  probably  possessed  another 
aneiont  college,^  but  the  origin  of  the  famous  Saints  of  Jalandhar  dates 

^ Tdrfkh-i-Ffroz  Shahi  by  Persian  text,  pp.  538-9. 

2 This  Sultan’s  orthoclexy  is  highly  connuer.deil  by  his  historian.  lie  showed  great 

respect  to  the  Shaikh-ul-Islain  Ala-ud-Din  and  his  sueeessor  Fartd-ud-Dfn  o^  Ajndh.an. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  ho  himself  took  the  tonsure  and  became  a tnahitik. 
A less  pleasing  feature  of  his  reign  was  the  levy  of  the  Iroin  llrahninns  : k.  H.  1., 

1 1 T,  pp  362-3  and  366. 

3 Ib.,  p.  54i3. 

'‘In  his  Fatuhnt  ; E.  11.  T.,  Ill,  pp.  378-9. 

Ih.,  p.  364. 

^ Ih.,  p.  380. 

7 It  is  only  alluded  to  in  T.  N.,  p.  G'l6.  It  was  not  among  the  buildings  impaired  by 
Saltan  Firoz  ; E.  11.  1.,  Ill,  p.  383/ 

8 Ilavorty’s  Tabaqdt-i'F nsiri)  London,  1881,  p.  541  : it  was  probably  founded  by  tbe 
Malik  FMz-ud-Din,  Altamasb,  ilio  Salilr,  prince  of  Khwiirazm,  ib  , p.  625,  a noble  of  the 
Sultan  Altamsb. 

« Ih.,  p.  679. 
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from  a much  later  periofl,  probably  not  earlier  fhaa  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.  These  saints  were  of  Afghan  or  kindred  origin  and 
among  the  earliest  was  the  Imam  Nasir-ud-Din  Shirani.  Another  was 
an  ancestor  of  the  saint,  influential  in  the  Afghan  hills,  known  as  the 
Pir  Koshan,  the  founder  of  the  Roshania  schism.*  But  Delhi  was  Die 
principal  centre  of  religious  instruction.  The  Na.-^iriah  college  wa< 
founded  there,  probably  by  Altamash  * who  appointed  the  Persian 
historian  Michaj-ud-Dm,  formerly  principal  of  tin*  college  at  Deh,  to 
this  foundation  in  1237  A.  D. 

The  later  and  more  orthodox  Muhammadans  generally  had  their 
educational  institutions  or  5^5  attached  to  mosques  or  tombs.  It 
is  believed  by  them  to  be  a religious  act,  conferring  the  blessing  of  Clod 
on  the  soul  of  the  deceased  buried  in  the  toinl)  or  on  tliat  of  the  founder 
of  the  mosque.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  founded  in<le})endcntlv, 
but  such  cases  were  not  very  many.  This  system  is  to  be  met  with 
practically  in  the  whole  Muhammadan  world,  and  still  ]»revails. 

{i)  After  the  Muizzi  and  Nasiriah  colleges  at  Delhi  comes 
Ala-ud"Din's  college,  which  was  attached  to  his  tomb  near  the  Qutb 
Minar,  within  its  enclosure.  Tt  w'as  repaired  by  I'lroz  Shah.*  The 
building  is  totally  ruined  but  has  recently  been  cleared  from  debris. 

(ii)  Firoz  Shah,  who  was  very  fond  of  buildings  and  erected  as 
well  as  repaired  a large  number  of  them,  constructed  two  mad  rasas. 
One  of  them  was  built  at  the  Alai  tank  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Ma'lrasa-i-Firos  SJidJii.  Zi4*i-Barni,  a contemporary  historian,  has 
lavished  much  praise  on  this  building  and  says  that  Maulana  .TalAl-ud- 
Din  Rumi,  a scholar  of  great  repute,  was  appointed  to  teach  fafstt 
(commentaries  on  the  Quran),  had  is  (tradition),  fiqh  (Muhammadan 
Law)  in  the  madrasa.^ 

(m)  The  second  viadrasa  built  by  Firoz  Sh^h  was  at  Siri.  It 
also  has  been  greatly  praised  by  Zitl-i-Barni  who  rccoids  that  Xajui-ud- 
Din  of  Samarqand,  a great  scholar  of  the  time,  gave  religious  instruc- 
tion in  that  madrasa} 

(iv)  There  was  also  a third  madrasa  built  by  Firoz  Shah  in 
connection  with  his  son  Fateh  Khdn^s  tomb  known  as  Qadam  Sharif,® 

(v)  In  the  year  1561  Maham  Angah,  the  wet  nurse  of  Akbar, 
built  a madrasa  attached  to  the  mosque  known  as  Khair-ul-^TanazilP 
near  the  old  Fort. 

(vi)  There  was  a college  or  madrasa  on  the  roof  of  the  tomb 
of  Hum%un.  It  was  at  one  time  an  institution  of  some  importance  and 
men  of  learning  such  as  Maulana  Nur'UdvDm  Tarkhan  were  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  the  place.® 

* Temple,  Legends,  III,  p.  160/. 

2 One  of  his  titles  was  Nasir-i-Amif^ul-^IumiaLa.  It  can  liardly  have  been  founded 
by  Nasir-ud-Dfn  Kabaja,  since  Sultdn  Firr>z  relates  how  be  rebuilt  the  college!  {madrasaS 
of  Altamsb  which  bad  been  destroyed:  E.  H.  b.  III,  p.  383. 

3 Asdm^s-Sanddid  (ed.  Cawnpur,,  1904),  ch.  Ill,  pp.  27*8. 

^ TdriTch-i'Firoz  Shdhi  by  Zia-i-Barni,  p.  562-5. 

5 Ib.,  pp.  5G5-6. 

<»  Asdru^s-Sanddid,  ch.  Ill,  pp.  37“8, 

^ Ib.,  ch.  Ill,  p.  54. 

^ Carr  Stephen,  Delhi,  p.  207. 
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{vii)  Ghazi-ud-Dfn  Khan  built  a madrasa  in  connection  with 
his  mausoleum,  which  he  erected  in  his  own  lifetime.^  It  is  still  used 
as  such,  being  occupied  by  the  Anglo-Arabic  High  School. 

{viii)  The  of  Raushan-ud-Daula  associated  with  a mosque 

in  Danba  Bazar,  Shahjahanabad,  Delhi,  was  built  by  Nawab  Sharf- 
ud-Daula  in  1185  H.  (1  722-8  A.  D ) during  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
Shih.*  The  madrnsa  no  longer  exists,  but  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
inscription  on  the  central  arch  of  the  mosque. 

[ix)  The  tomb  of  Safdar  Jang  is  locally  known  as  madraia 
but  no  reference  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  book.  It  is  possible  that  the 
rooms  in  the  enclosure  may  have  been  used  f >r  the  purpose  which  has 
given  it  the  name  of  madrasa. 

In  Lahore,  D^i  Lado,  wet  nurse  of  Jahiingir,  founded  a school  which 
continued  to  flourish  till  the  collapse  of  the  Mujfiial  p)\ver.  ‘ 

During  the  reign  of  Bahlol  Khan  Lodi  in  1172  A D Batala  in 
Gurd4spur  was  founded  by  Rai  Ram  Deo,  i Bhatti,  to  whom  the  tract 
between  the  Sutlej  and  Chendb  had  been  farmed  by  T^t4r  Khan, 
viceroy  of  Lahore.  R/im  l)eo  was  converted  by  Shaikh  Muhammad 
Qadiri  of  Lahore.  In  later  times  Batj'da  enjoyed  a great  reputation 
for  learning  and  the  saints  Shahab-ud-1  on  Bukhari,  Shah  Ismail 
Shrill  Nirhnatulla  and  Shaikh  Allah  Dad  lived  there.  The  tomb  of  the 
first-named  still  exists  in  the  quarter  eccupied  by  his  descendants,  the 
Bukhari  Snyyids,  and  that  of  his  still  more  distinguished  kinsman 
Mauj  Darya  stands  at  Kh;^n  Fateh,  five  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town. 
But  the  last-named  may  l)e  really  biirii’d  at  Lahore. 

Agha  Badi-ud'din  Shahid,  11th  in  descent  from  Sayvid  Abdul 
Qtidir  Jildni,  migrated  to  I ndi  i in  the  time  of  Humayun,  and  6lh  in 
descent  from  him  was  Khan  Bahfvdur  Qfizi  Intiyatulla^  whose  eldest  son 
Sayyid  Muhammad  Akram  was  qdzi  in  ^[ontgomery.  Another  son, 
Muhammad  Fazl  Din,  settled  in  Batflla  about  80i»  years  ago.  Ho 
founded  its  iMadrasa  Qddiria  in  Aurangzeb^s  reign,  and  in  that  of 
Farrukhsijlr  about  100  villages  were  granted  him  in  jdgir.  On  his 
death  S.  GhuMm  Q^dir  Shiih,  whose  books  on  tamwwaf  were  well- 
known  in  the  Punjab,  mjjdda-naslna  and  obtained  villages  worth 

Rs.  12,000  a year  from  Ahmad  Shtih  Abdali.  His  gaddi  is  still  held  by 
his  descendants,  one  of  wdiom,  S.  Ahmad  8h^h,  assisted  Lt.  W.  M*. 
Murray  in  his  historical  works. 

Muhammad  FazPs  college  attracted  many  students,  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  Banda  and  the  town  soon  lost  its  title  of  Sharif.® 
Banda  indeed  set  fire  to  the  whole  town  and  pillaged  it,  beginning  with 
the  Qazis'  mahalla,  then  its  wealthiest  quarter.^ 

Mullah  Abdul  Hakim  and  Sadulbih  ^Vllami,  afterwaixls  the  grand 
wazir  of  Sh4h  Jah.1n,  were  class-fellows  and  studied  together  in  the 

^ Carr  Stephen,  Delhi,  pp.  263  et.  $eq. 

* Agdru-S’Sanddid,  ch.  Ill,  p.  81. 

* Iltat.  of  Lahore,  p.  286. 

* Qdzi  nt  Sidlkot,  in  Montgomery,  Kashmfr  and  K Ahul  from  time  to  time,  and  founder 
of  Chak  Qazi  in  Gurdaspur,  where  ho  died. 

6 bnrdAspur  Gazetteer,  lt>14,  p.  28 

“ Khaz^n  Singh,  FhilosopMo  Siet.  o f the  Sikh  Ueligion,  1.,  p.  316. 
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moMab  at  the  Kashmiri  mosque  near  the  Imdm  S^lhib's  mausoleum- 
Both  were  poor  and  Mullah  Abdul  Hakim's  parents  were  weavers. 
The  most  famous  of  his  teachers  was  Mullah  K^inal  Akhund  of 
Kashmir.  Abdul  Hakim  distinguished  himself  in  logic  and  philo- 
sophy, but  his  renown  did  not  spread  abroad  until  his  introduction 
to  the  court  of  Shah  Jahan  which  occurred  in  this  way:  ^cAdullah 
' Miami,  when  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  waztr,  reinemb<*rcd  his 
class-feliow  as  they  had  been  great  friends  in  early  days.^  He  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Abdul  Hakim  to  the  emperor  and  praised  him  so 
much  that  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  sent  for.  He  came  to  Delhi 
where  some  time  after  his  arrival  a discussion  on  the  existence  of  Go<l 
took  place.  Mullah  Abdul  Hakim  was  required  by  the  eini).‘ror  to 
ioin  in  the  discussion  and  he  brought  forward  so  many  convincing 
arjjuments  that  all  admitted  his  intellectual  superiority.  The  ein].eror 
himself  was  greatly  pleased  and  reciuested  the  muUdh  to  arrange  tliose 
arguments  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet  which  is  still  extant.  In  its 
introduction  the  author  relates  the  above  story  and  says  that  ho  wrote 


d'he  mnlid 


ivod  for  a long  time 
and  bill  i'  ll  himself  in 
mndrasa  in  a mosijue  in 
me  t<»  hear  his  dis- 
ishmir.  Turkistrm 


at  the  express  desire  of  the  emperor 
at  court,  but  finally  came  back  to  Siiilkot 
imparting  knowledge  to  all.  He  o])ened  a 
Bangpura  where  men  from  all  jiarts  of  the  world  (.ami 
courses,  even  from  Basra,  Egypt,  Baghdad  I’engiil,  K: 
and  Persia.  He  used  to  dictate  explanatory  notes  on  diflicult  books  of 
loo*ic  and  his  pupils  used  to  take  them  down  in  class.  Ills  elucidations  of 
difficult  works  of  old  philosophy  are  still  printed  and  in  recent  \ear-^  a 
book  published  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  'The  Reflection-^  of  the 
Sialkoti'  is  still  used  and  appreciated  by  students  of  idiilosophy  ^ It 
is  a text-book  in  the  Colleges  there.  Besides  this  his  ‘ elucidations’  or 
Bd^lnah  of  books  on  philosophy  are  still  printed  in  Ar  abia  and  Eirypt 
which  shows  that  they  have  not  lost  their  hold  on  the  public  mind  and 
have  not  become  stale  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  introduction  of 
new  theories  about  philosophical  doctrines  has  not  impaired  them. 


Shah  Jahan  was  so  pleased  with  the  nviUdh  that  when  he  came 
back  from  Delhi  to  Sialkot  he  granted  him  land  and  hail  a tank  dug 
for  his  ablution.  This  tank  still  exists  near  the  American  Alissi  *n 
School.  The  emperor  also  had  a canal  dug  for  his  special  use,  the  traces 
of  which  are  still  found  at  some  places  near  the  tank.  ^ The  reason  for 
the  digging  of  the  canal  was  that  Mulldh  Abdul  Hakim  professed  the 
Shafer  doctrine  of  Islam,  according  to  which  ablutions  are  only  lawful  if 
performed  in  running  water. 

He  had  an  extensive  library  in  which  valuable  books  were  collected. 
After  his  death  his  descendants  did  not  inherit  his  intellectual  powers  and 
in  the  last  years  of  the  19th  century,  one  of  them  Allan  Ghansa  disposed 
of  all  his  valuable  manuscripts  out  of  sheer  poverty.  Allan  Ghausa 
died  recently  and  now  nothing  remains  of  the  old  philosopher  but  a con- 
fused heap  of  stones  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  one  who  once  ruled 
the  intellectual  world  of  India.  He  is  buried  at  Sialkot  near  the  tank 
and  his  mausoleum  was  once  imposing,  but  owing  to  the  vandalism  of 
the  Sikhs,  who  used  it  as  a magazine,  they  say,  it  is  now  in  mins. 
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To  resume  the  notes  on  the  religions  history  of  IsUra : — 

Religious  history  of  the  Mughal  period. 

Akhar's  policy  was  one  of  toleration  and  in  fact  he  incurred  the 
charge  of  heterodoxy  by  his  attempts  to  bring  all  religions  into  one  com- 
prehensive fold.  His  historian  Ahul  PazTs  account  of  his  measures 
must  be  read  with  caution  as  that  writ'Vs  own  f.ither  had  been  accused 
of  Shi^a  tendencies  and  sympathy  with  heresy.^  He  was  a Sufi,  but  dis- 
approved the  ecstacies  of  music  and  dance  affected  bv  that  sect;  and 
also  eschewed  silk,  though  he  change  1 his  viesvs  in  this  respect.* 

Akbar^s  measures  were  far-reaching.  He  abolishes!  the  poll-tax 
on  infidels  in  the  l)th  year  of  his  rei^rn  and  also  the  fax  called  karmi 
levied  apparently  on  Hindu  pilgrims  to  sacred  shrines.*  This  led  to  a 
rebellion,  the  emperor'^s  innovations  being  objected  to  in  so  far  as  they  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  grants  or  rent-free  land,  lint  Akb  ir  does  not  app-?ar 
to  have  acted  in  this  matter  without  some  justilic  ition.  'Fhe  department 
of  the  Sadr-i-Jahan  had  been  very  great  beft)re  the  time  of  the  .Mnghals 
and  even  during  Akbar^s  reign  he  ranked  as  the  fourth  otficer  of  the 
empire.  His  edict  legalised  tlie  falus  or  accession  of  a new  king.'*  But 
the  department  had  become  most  corrupt  and  especia’ly  so  in  the  -tdinin- 
istration  of  the  sayurghdl  or  grants  Akbar's  vSadrs  were  ; — 

1.  Shaikh  Gadai,  until  968  II.® 

2.  Khwdja  Muhammad  Salih,  until  971  H.® 

8.  Shaikh  Abdunnabi,  until  9 SO  H.^ 

^ Sen  the  guarded  account  in  the  Atn-i-Akburi,  Bl(K'hmann’»  rraut..  Ill,  p.  420/. 

a lUochiTi'iun,  op  cit.,  p.  440. 

» E.  H.  1.,  VI,  pp.  29-30,  and  A(n,  I,  189. 

* Atn,  1 , p.  270. 

» To  the  vitriolic  pou  of  Al-IUdauui  wo  owe  many  delAili  reg<trdlog  these  Sa-irs 
Akbar’a  efforts  to  revise  tlio  lists  of  religious  grants  see.n  to  hnvo  given  grave  off'^uco  to 
Al-Badauui.  Possibly  his  own  pocket  had  been  affecteil. 

Shaikh  Gad>ii,  Kamboh,  was  the  son  of  Jamal,  Ivamboh,  a po3t  of  Delhi  who  after  the 
sec  ond  defeat  daring  t!io  ‘ exile  ao  Gujrat  ’ ha  I o me  t > the  Kliau  Khanan.  Tlirouirh  his 
inttiionce  ho  was  app  unfed  Sadr  in  ‘JU5  H.  The  lvh4n  Khanau  and  even  the  emperor 
himself  attended  singing  parties  at  hi»  house,  which  Al-Badauni  describes  in  severe  terms. 
Shaikh  Gadiii  drew  the  pen  of  oblitoration  tiirongh  the  grants  and  pen  dons  of  old  servants 
of  the  Crown,  but  to  any  ono  who  disgr.iced  himso'.f  by  ittonding  his  levels  he  gave  a 
tai/utphdl.  He  died  in  U7t>  II.  : Mantakk-ib'ut-T iwdrtkh,  translation  NV.H.  Lowe,  II,  pp. 
22  and  124  ; MuaS't-ul- Umara,  II,  pp  510-41. 

® In  96.)  H.  Khwiijgi  Mnhammal  S.alih  of  Hiriit,  grandson  of  Khwaja  Ab<Ialla 
Marwarid,  a well-known  jonz/r,  was  appointed  Sadr,  but  wituont  fmly  absolute  powers  of 
graiitiug  aa^d/,  and  subsistence  (;ua /.I  ae  they  were  subject  to  avlmimstrative 

control  : Mun'akhab-ut-Tatodrfkh,  Lowe,  II,  pp.  4*^-9. 

7 In  972  or  {>71  H.  Akbar  sent  for  Shaikh  vhd-un-\abi,*tiio  traditionalist,  grands  n of 
Shaikh  Ahd-ul-Qudus  of  Gimgoli,  < no  of  tho  greatest  Shaikhs  of  Hind,  and  made  him  chief 
Sadr,  so  that  acting  with  Mnzaffar  Khan,  he  migtit  pay  the  pensionj..  Ho  soon  a''q«ired 
a soliiio  power  oyer  the  grants  of  allowauees,  lands  and  pensions,  but  by  degrees  matters 
reverted  to  their  old  position.  About  1)S3  H.  when  Shaikh  Abd-un-Xabi  was  rising  :o 
power,  the  ompeior  used  to  go  to  his  house  to  hear  lectures  on  the  trudUions  of  the  PiMpiict, 
and  make  .laliiingfr  attend  ids  school  to  learn  the  40  ahadis  of  tho  renowned  master, 
Alaulana  Abdiir  Uahmiin  Jami.  Once  or  twice  tho  emperor  placed  the  Shaikh's  slippers 
before  his  foot.  In  this  year  Akbar  gave  orders  that  no  a'lmas  in  the  empire  should  be 
recognised  by  the  karofi  (revenue  olficer)  of  a pargana,  unless  the  fanndn  by  which  th« 
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5. 


Sultan  Khw4ja,  until  bis  death  in  993  H.' 
Amir  Fathullah  Shirazi,  till  997.* 

fur 


1S7C-9  A.D. 


grant  had  been  made  was  prodacod  before  Hie  Sadr  fur  venficatiou.  This  brought 
numbers  of  worthy  people  from  the  east  of  India  and  so  f .r  w'>s|  as  llh  kkar  to  mirt.  If 
an>  of  tliem  had  a patron  in  one  of  the  Amfrs.or  a friend  of  11(8  Ma3e8ty,  ho  could  ge.  his 

affairs  settled,  but  such  as  lacked  recommendations  bad  tu  uribe  Sayyid  Abdur  Kasul  the 

Shaikh’s  headman,  or  nis  chamberlains  door-keepers  and  -weep-ws.  ^f  th  a xmaddrt 

died  without  effecting  their  object  from  the  heat  caused  l.y  the  crowds  dhe  Shaikh  would 
for  example  allow  a teacher  of  the  Hiddyi  and  oilier  hooks  KJU  m ,r- nr  le.s  ; and 

though  such  a man  might  have  held  lung  possession  of  a greatxir  area,  the  b la.kh  would 

take  it  away.  But  to  men  of  no  repute,  oven  to  Hindus,  he  would  gran  lands.  Thus 
learning  and  learned  men  fell  daily  in  estimation.  Even  in  he  hall  of  audience  the 
hbaikh  used  to  insult  grea^  Amirs  and  even  courtiers,  who  endured  it  m order  to  help  pewr 
suppliants.  Never  by  any  emperor  had  such  ub..olute  p.wer  been  given  to  any  >adr. 
Once  bhaikh  Abd-un-Nabi  told  Akbar  that  a certain  muitaUci  had  nme  wives,  tmt  on 
another  occasion  when  theemp-ror  asked  him  how  many  wives  a man  ® 

a different  answer  and  to  annoyed  the  emperor  that  he  n.'ver  lorgot  it.  In  *1.  ^la  ^ 
Abd-un-Nabi  and  the  Makhdum  ui-Mulk  tempted  nmnkind  by  suggesting  tliat  the  Quran 
was  a forgery,  by  casting  doubls  on  the  airliority  f the  prnpheN  an.,  ^ 

denying  the  existence  of  demons,  angels,  all  mys’er.es,  signs  and  miniclcs  At  1-ngth 
owing  the  enmity  of  tho  Makhdiim-ul-Mulk  and  others,  he  lo4  the  emperur’s 

favour.  But  perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  las  fall  " ‘"^^1 
In  986  H.  Shaikh  Abd-un-Nahi  and  his  en -my  the  M»klidum-ul-Mulk  were 
to  Mecca,  the  post  of  Sadr  being  conferred  on  bult.in 

Joturuedto  Gujrat,  where  the  Makhduni-ul-Mulk  died  at  Ahmad.ih^d.  bnaikh  Abd-uti-.Na^ 

went  to  Fathpur,  and  tried  to  regain  his  f-  rm.-r  position  but  he  used  such 

that  the  emperor  struck  him  in  the  face.  Ho  had  apparently  b-en  given  ^efu^ 

he  went  to  Mecca  and  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  account  fur  it  on  his  return,  sj  be  m 

handed  over  to  Raja  Todar  Mai  and  iniprisoued  like  a defaulting  ‘ 

torian  adds  that  one  night  a mob  strangled  mm.  Tins  took 

Lowe,  II,  p 70,  Persian  text,  II,  pp  201,  Lowe,  pp.  207-8.  2i  L 281.  I ers  Fc  xt.  1 1,  pp- 
276,  311  and  83. 


1 In  984  H SuPan  Khwaja  (Abdul  Azun,  son  of  Klnvaja  Khawand  Mahmud)  was 
appointed  Mir  Haji  and  given  six  IdJchs  of  rupees  to  distribute  among  the  deserving  poor 
. -«/r  -i/,.  ill  flin  R-ierf-d  niecincts.  He  returned  in  9c 


of  Mecca  and  Medina  and” build  a Jchdnah  in  the  sacred  piecinctB.  He  returned  in  986  H., 
bringing  back  Arab  horses,  Abyssin  an  slaves,  and  other  presents 

him  Sadr  of  all  Hindustan  with  the  rank  of  1000.  A disciple  of  the  emperor,  ho  died  m 
992  H.  and  was  buried  in  Fathpui  fort.  Akbar  bestowed  his  daughter  in 
on  bis  son  the  prince  Daniyal  : Munfakhab-ut-Tawarikh,  Lowe,  II,  pp.  24i  and  276. 
and  Maasir*ul-UiTtara,  II,  pp  3i’9-81. 


all 
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^ In  990  H.  Mir  Fathullah  of  Shiraz  who  in  theology,  mathematics,  piiysics  and 
sciences,  both  logical  and  traditional,  and  in  talisman,  incantations  and  disc ovariug  trea.^ure 
wTs  unrivalled  in  that  age,  in  obedience  to  afarmdn,  left  Add  Mian  in  the  Deccan  and 
came  to  Fathpur.  The  Khan  Khanau  and  Hakim  Abdul  Fath  by  imperial  command  met 
him  and  brought  him  to  the  preseuce.  He  was  made  8adr,  but  lus  only  dut\  waste 
confiscate  the  lauds  of  the  poor.  When  the  emperor  learnt  that  he  had  been  a oj 

Mir  Ghiyas-ud-Din  Mansur  of  Shfraz,  who  was  none  too  strict  in  ivhgion  he  fancied  that 
he  would  gladly  accept  his  schemes,  but  Fathullah  was  so  staunch  8hi’a  that 
of  State  he  said  the  Slii’a  prayers  with  perfect  composure,  a thing  no  one  else  would  have 
dared  to  do.  His  Majesty  therefore  classed  him  as  a bigot,  but  connived  a-  his  pmctices, 
and  married  him  to  a daughter  of  Muzafifar  Khan,  associating  him  m the  wazirsuip  with 
Raja  Todar  Mai.  Mfr  Fathullah  also  taught  the  A mfr  s children. 

the  emperor  in  the  chase.  In  993  H.  Akbar  gave  Sbdh  (afterwards  Mir)  Fathullah  the 
title  of  Azud-ul'daulat  and  a present  of  Rs.  5000,  appointing  him  .adr-in-chief  of  Hindus- 
tan but  posted  him  to  the  Deccan.  His  deputy  Kamali  Shirazi  remained  at  pe  capital 
‘to’ bring  to  court  the  lackland  a^imaddrs,  some  of  whom  were  still  left,  scattered  here  and 
there’  Under  him  the  sadarate  reached  its  zenith,  but  by  degrees  things  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  bhah  Fathullah,  for  all  his  pomp,  could  not  grant  5 ot  land 

the  withdrawal  of  the  grants  ihe  very  soil  became  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts  instead 
a’imadar*  and  hushandmeu.  In  993  H.  Akbar  sent  Azud^d-Daulat  from  the  Court  to 
Malwa,  in  995  H.  be  was  sent  to  govern  Berar  and  m y9o  H.  he  received  Basawar  in 
with  all  its  charity  lands.  In  997  he  died  of  fever  in  Kashmir  and  was  buried  on  tLe 
Takht-i-Sulaiman;  a hill  near  a city  of  that  province  ; MuntaJehab-ut^Tawarikh,  Lowe, 
II,  pp.  336-6,  354,  372,  379,  and  381. 
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6.  Sadr  Jah^in,  whose  name  coincided  with  his  title.*  He  had 
been  Mu/ti‘{‘mimdlik-{~?nahrus2  and  continaei  to  serve 
under  Jahdno^ir.  ^ 

Another  Sadr  was  Maulana  Ablnl  Baqi,  of  unkonwn  date. 
Shaikh  Gadai  be<>an  the  reminption  o£  the  endowments,  but  Abdunnabi 
was  invested  with  wide  diseretionary  p ewers  and  made  grants  lavishly 
though,  if  his  detractors  are  to  be  believed,  capriciously  until  his  down- 
fall. Unler  Sultan  Kh.vaj  i who  had  ilopted  the  Hlivine  Faith'  of  Akbar, 
matters  took  a very  diff  n*ent  course,  the  linls  were  steadily  withdrawn 
and  as  the  emperor  inquire  1 [)arsonally  into  all  of  them  the  power  of  the 
Sadr  was  completely  broken  and  miny  Muhinnilan  fimili's  were 
utterly  rained.^ 


In  989  H.  Akbar  again  entrusbel  the  Punjab  to  Sail  Khan,  Kaja 
Bhagwan  Das,  and  Man  Singh.  To  investigate  the  management  of 
grants  in  the  province,  he  appointed  a Sadr  to  each  Doab,  viz  MnlUhs 
Illahdad  of  Amroha,  Sheri  the  poet,  lllahdad  Nabawi  of  Sultanpnr,  and 
Shah  Muhammad  of  Shahaba  l.  The  first  two  were  remarkable  for  their 
goodness  and  the  last  two  for  their  badness.  He  also  appointed  Shaikh 
Paizi  Sadr  of  a Doab  (probably  that  between  the  Sutlej  and  Beas).  But 
Hakim  Humam  and  Hakim  Abdul  Path,  the  Sadrs  of  the  capital,  he 
sent  beyond  the  Ganges. 


Akbar  presumably  conducted  ecclesiastical  business  in  much  the 
same  way  as  his  successors,  for  instance  Sh^h  Jahm,  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  after  the  emperor  ha  I disposed  of  purelv  administrative 
business  the  chief  Sadr  reported  to  him  any  important  point  in  the 
despatches  received  from  the  provincial  Sadrs.  He  also  brought  to 
his  notice  cases  of  needy  scholars,  Sayyids,  Shaikhs  and  holy  men  and 
obtained  grants  of  money  for  them.® 

everfcheless  Akbir's  toleration  of  other  creeds  and  his  measures 
against  the  holders  of  religious  grants  did  not  alienate  all  .Muhammadan 
sympathy  from  him.  On  the  contrary  several  of  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical officials  in  the  empire  in  987  H.  signed  a document  de- 
claring the  Superiority  of  the  Imam-i*adil  or  just  leader  over  the  mxijta- 
hid.^ 


^ IJosidoa  tlioso  there  were  prjvinoial  Siidr-i-jaz  in  e;ich  Sdbah  uuder  the  ^^direct  ?) 
orders  of  the  Sadr-i-Jah  ci,  Sadr-i-Kul  or  Sair-us-Saddr  as  ho  was  also  called.  The  Sadr-i- 

powers,  e.g,  .\bdiiunabi  ha  I two  men  put  to  death  for  heresy  : 


•lalian  often  wielded  erreat 


li.,  Ill,  271. 


* yadr  Jahau,  mufti  of  the  imperial  dominions,  who  had  been  appeiatod  to  a comman- 
derghip  of  lOOi),  joined  the  Divine  b\iith,  as  did  also  his  two  foolish  sous  in  lOOi  U i 
Muntahhab-ut-l'awdrikh,  Lowe,  11,  p.  41S. 

3 /A.,  Ill,  pp,  273-4  and  270.  Those  grants  were  dosiguated  rt’i'fad,  and  the  holders 
a*imaddr.  The  former  word  is  still  found  as  a place-name  in  the  Punjab,  e.g.  in  Uoshi- 
arpui*. 

* /A.,  II,  p.  304,  Persian  text,  II,  pp.  295-ti. 

3 Sarkar,  Anecdotes  of  Aurangxeb,  p.  169.  Abid  Khdu  was  Sadr  of  Aurangzeb*s  reign  ; 
jA.,  p.  90. 

^ Muntakhab'Ut'Taiodrikht  Lowo,  I,,  pp.  186-6.  This  document  ^ras  signed,  not  will  • 
out  much  debate  and  many  montM  reservations,  by  QAzi  Jalal-ud-Dlu  of  Multdu,  ijiri-iv* 
quzz4t,  Abdunnabi,  Sadr  Jahau  as  mufti  of  the  empire  and  others. 
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Ddrd  Shikoh. 


This  document  made  Akbar  supreme  head  of  the  faith  and  was  soon 
followed  by  the  attempt  of  Ilaji  Ibrahim  of  SIrhind,  who  is  said  to 
have  translated  the  Atharva  to  adduce  proofs  that  the  eniperctr  was 

the  Sahib-i-Zamdn,  or  * Man  of  the  a title  frequ'mtly  given  to  th( 

Irn^m  Mahdi,  wlio  was  to  reconcile  the  72  sects  of  Islam,  and  in  98S 
H.  this  movement  received  some  support  from  che  learned  A Amon^r 
Moslem  doctors  who  are  mentionerl  as  having  iiifluenced  Akba»‘^s  conduct 
is  Shaikli  Taj-ud-l)in  of  Delhi,  son  of  Shaikh  Zakaria  of  Ajodhan 
and  a disciple  of  Shaikh  Z iman  of  l^Midpat.  rj'  j-ud-Din  was  styled 
I’aj-ul-Arifin.  or  crown  of  the  SufiS;  and  the  emperor  listened  whole 
nights  tojiis  ‘ Sufic  trifles^  according  to  Al-BiidauniA 


Muhammad  Akram  was  appointed  CAazi  of  the  imperial  court  in 
1698  and  died  in  1 705  A 

But  tolerant  as  Akbar  was  of  religious  convictions  he  persecuted 
doubtless  in  self-defence  and  in  the  intere>;ts  of  toleration  itself,  many 
learned  men  and  lawyers.  The  nlamd  as  a class  appear  to  have  come 
in  for  very  severe  treatment  and  many  Sh  iiklis  and  faqirg  were  sent  to 
Q-andahIr  and  elsewhere  to  be  cxcliaiiired  for  horses.  The  sect  of  the 
lldhis  met  with  similar  treatment.^ 

The  story  of  Dara  Shikoh  may  now  be  read  in  J.  X.  Sarkar^s 
History  of  Aurmigzeh^  and  his  place  in  literature  in  Pandit  Sheo 
Narain^s  paper.^  In  the  Sat innl-ul-Auliii  he  ca  Is  himself  a Hanafi  and 
his  poetical  name  was  Qadiri,  but  ii  is  not  certain  that  he  bdonged  to 
that  or  any  other  particular  sect  or  order.  His  views  were  exceeding- 
ly broad  and  liberal  and  though  he  seems  t)  have  been  initiated  into 
the  Qadiria  order  by  Muhammad  Shah  'risan-ullah  in  10I?9  11.,  he  m.iy 
nave  been  influenced  by  political  motives  to  adopt  a vague  Suflism 
which  would  win  him  support  from  the  Hindus  without  alienating  the 
more  moderate  Muhammadans.  However  this  may  be,  many  folktales 
recall  his  Hindu  leanings,  and  his  dialogues  with  Baba  Lai  show  that 


* MuntaJchah-ut'Twdrttch,  pp.  189  and  105. 

» Ih.,  p.  190.  The  Munfakhab-ut-Taivdrikh,  Lowe,  II,  p.  295  (Persian  tcit,  pp.  236-7) 
ascribes  this  incident  to  990  11.  and  aids  tliat  Ivhwaja  .Nfrinlami  of  Shiraz.  * the  heretic 
of  .Tafrdan’,  brought  a pamphlet  by  somo  of  the  shavifs  of  Mecca,  which  quoted  a 
tradition  tliat  the  earth  would  exist  for  7000  years,  and  as  that  period  wa^  now  over  the 
promised  Mahdi  would  soon  appear.  ‘ Many  others  also  urodueed  such  pamphlets 
and  all  this  made  the  emperor  the  more  inclined  to  claim  the  dignity  of  a prophet, 
perhaps  I should  say,  the  dignity  of  something  else  (of  God)*. 

s Ih.i  p.  181.  Shaikh  Zaman  was  in  Sufiism  and  pantheism  second  only  to  Shaikh- 
ibn-Arabi.  He  was  the  author  of  one  commentary  on  the  Lawiih  and  of  another  com* 
prehensive  one  on  the  Nuzhat-ul-artudh. 

* Sarkar,  op.  cit.,  p.  142.  The  kind  of  question  that  was  referred  to  the  muftis  is  illus- 

trated by  an  incident,  of  Aurangzeb’s  reign.  Some  Hindus  were  '^akeu  pri.soner  at  the  siege 
of  "Atara  and  the  emperor  directed  the  Court  Qazi  Muhammad  Akram  to  invest. gate  the 
question  with  the  help  of  the  He  reported  that  uuder  the  canon  'aw  they  could 

he  released  if  they  accepted  Islam— but  that  the  Muslims  taken  should  be  imprisoned  for 
3 years:  t6.,  p.  141.  But  he  soon  reviewed  his  decision  in  the  light  of  the  Fatdtoa-i- 

and  the  prisoners  wers  impartially  executed.  The  function  of  mufti  was  to 
expound  the  law  and  assist  the  Qazi  by  supplying  him  witii  fatdioas  or  decisions  ; p,  142. 

‘ Muntakhah~ut‘Tatodr{kh,  pp.  273  & 191. 

® Two  vols.,  Calcutta,  1912. 

’ Punjab  Historical  Society’s  Journal,  1912,  p.  21, 
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they  are  founded’on  fact.  Thoug’h  specially  fond  of  Lahore  his  influence 
was  felt  further  afield,  and  the  shrine  of  Jati  Ahdal  or  the  chaste 
Abdal  at  Kainpur  in  Kahirwala  tahsil,  Multan,  was  founded  by  one  of 
his  servants.  No  woman  is  admitted  into  this  shrineA 

The  austere  orthodoxy  of  Aurangzeb  found  no  nobler  field  for  its 
activity  than  the  reformation  of  abuses  within  the  fold  of  Islam  itself. 
He  showed  much  self-restraint  in  the  exercise  of  his  despotic  powers, 
but  his  firmness  in  carrying  out  the  measures,  which  he  consideretl 
necessary,  was  beyond  all  praise  He  endowed  learned  men  and 
professors  but  was  apparently  enabled  to  prevent  the  abuses  rife  under 
Akbar.  While  he  observed  the  Slnfian  tenets*  he  recoernised  in  le<:ral 
matters  the  authority  of  the  Ilanafi  School  and  caused  a di£rcst  of 
the  conflicting  rulings  of  the  qdzts  and  muftis^  which  had  been  d<'- 
livered  without  any  authority,  to  be  drawn  up  by  a commission  under 
Shaikh  Niz^m.  As  its  members  were  well  paid  this  commission  cost 
about  two  Idikl/s  of  rupees.^  The  Fatdira-i-  il tmgiri,  which  is  known 
at  Mecca  as  a Fntwa-i~Hind^  was  composed  of  extracts  in  \rabic 
from  several  collections  of  fatdwan  of  older  date  and  also  from  other 
legal  treatises  of  a more  absh*act  character  by  writers  of  the  llanifia 
School.  It  was  commenced  in  the  11th  vear  of  Aurangzeb'-*  reign 
(IG70  A.  D.)  and  was  completed  before  his  death. ♦ Sarkfir  describ<‘s 
it  as  a mere  compilation  though  it  cost  nearly  two  Idlchi  of  ru|)e«^.^ 

That  writer  adds  that  in  the  same  vear  the  four  degrees  of  deyotion 
to  His  Majesty  were  definrd.  They  consisted  in  readiness  to  sacrifice  to 
the  emperor  property,  life,  honour  and  religion.  Whosoev^w  sacrificed 
one  of  these  four  won  a degree,  d'he  courtiers  put  down  their  names  as 
faithful  disciples  of  the  throne.® 

Aurangzeb  changed  the  title  of  the  imperial  slaves  from  ghuldm  to 
c7/(?/rt  because  he  considered  it  an  act  of  impious  presumption  for  on** 
man  to  call  another  ghuldm^  m^n  being  slaves  of  God  alone." 

In  1680  the  ein])eror  re-imposed  the  jizga,  a measure  which  led 
to  a commotion  at  Delhi.  The  Mnula/c/iab-ul-hubdb  implies  that  it 
was  imposed  to  curb  the  infidels,  liz.  the  Satnamis,  who  had  broken 
out  just  before.  But  the  Middstr  places  that  outbreak  five  years  before 
the  re-imposition.® 

It  was  again  abolished  In  the  brief  reign  of  Abul  Barakat  (1719:.* 

Gazetteer,  p.  23. 

8E.  B.  1..  VII.  p.  168. 

s Ih.,  pp  159-60 

< Two  books  of  tills  digest  are  translntod  in  a i-oiidensoil  form  iuBsillie’sdfoo^wn- 
morfon  iatc  (Loudon,  1850),  and  it  was  largely  used  by  the  same  author  in  hit 

Difjent  of  Mtiohummu dan  I.  aio  (Loudon,  1875).  Hut  no  translation  of  the  work  as  a whole 
exists  iu  English. 

5 Op.  cit.,  p.  14)2. 

^Muntakhah’ut-Tatadrikh,  Tjowo,  II,  p.  299.  Persian  to.\t,  II,  p.  291. 

7 Sarkar,  op  c«7.,  p.  101  Loos  this  aecount  for  the  existence  of  a Chela  s-pt  among 
the  Sills,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  419,  infra  ? Possibly  the  Chelas  were  originally  Ohulams,  .vs  on 
the  frontier, 

8 B.  H.I.  ,VII,  p.  296. 

» Jb.t  p.  479, 
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Muhammadan  Theology » 

No  trace  seems  to  exist  in  the  Punjab  of  the  hishn  jurisdiction, 
though  SarkAr  cites  an  order  of  Aurangzeh  reproving  the  Prince 
Muhammad  Azam  Sh^h  for  faking  upon  himself  the  functions  of  the 
muhtasih  or  ‘censor  of  morals  The  mvhfasil  exercised  judicial 

functions  of  a very  delicate  and  important  kind. 

SIrhind  was  a considerable  centre  of  ATuhammadan  learning  during 
the  Mughal  period.  It  must  have  possessed  a college,  foi  Shaikh  Abdulla, 
surnamed  Mian,  taught  there,  one  of  1 is  j n]dlF  being  Shaikh  Mu)  an  - 
mad  Baka,  author  of  tlie  Mirdi-i'  Alam  and  a disciple  of  Shaikh  Muham- 
mad of  Sirhind  ^ 

Sirhind  was  a wealthy  town,  leained  and  religious  n en  in  great 
numbers  residing  there  when  it  was  sacked  liy  the  Sikhs  un<ler  Banda 
in  1708.» 

Sitllkot  also  held  some  position  in  the  learned  world,  for  t'hulpi 
Abdulla,  son  of  the  celebrated  IMaulAna  Abdul  llakim  ^f  Si^lkot,  was 
employed  to  translate  the  Tatdwn  i-  ‘Mamgxr'  into  Persian.* 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  sack  of  Sirhind  l-y  the  Sikhs  Lahore 
was  in  1121  H.  the  scene  of  a riot  caused  by  an  imperial  order  that  the 
word  ‘heir^  should  be  inserted  among  the  attributes  of  Ali  in  the  khviha. 
Against  this  innovation  Jan  ISIuhainmad  and  Ilaji  Var  Muhammad, 
two  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  city,  ]irotested  and  after  other 
and  more  violent  protests  had  Inn  ignored  the  khaii'  of  themosejue  was 
stabbed  by  a Turani  Mughal  and  finished  ofl  Ity  the  mob  in  the  forecourt 
of  the  mosque  ^ Apparently  the  imperial  order  im])litd  a claim  by  the 
emperor  to  be  styled  or  regarded  as  the  Khalifa.  11  ^ji  Yfir  Muhammad 
stoutly  opposed  the  innovation  in  an  audience  at  Delhi  also  and  though 
the  form  used  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeh  was  eventually  restored  the 
Htiji  and  two  other  learned  men  were  sent  to  a fortress. 

Islamic  Theology.'^ 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  position  of  Islam  in  the  Ihinjab, 
the  condition  of  its  institutions,  and  its  aspirations,  a sketch  however 
brief  of  its  theological  history  is  indispensable.  The  const itutioi  al 
history  of  Islam  has  been  that  of  a conflict  between  two  }>rinciplcs,  the 
authority  of  the  Quran  and  the  various  influences  w'hich  sought  to 
modify  it.  The  contiibution  made  by  tl  e Pro]  hot  to  Isl^m  was  legisla- 
tion pure  and  simple.  Since  his  death  there  has  been  no  legislation, 
properly  so-called,  but  only  interpretation  of  the  Qurdfi.  This  is  the 
more  momentous  in  that  the  sphere  of  law  is  much  wider  in  Tsl^m  than 
it  has  ever  been  with  western  nations.  Passing  over  the  various  sources, 

1 Sartdr,  op.  eit.,  p.  70  Under  Aiirangzeb,  at  any  rate,  beside  the  qdzfs  or  judges  of 
canon  law,  ddils  or  judges  of  common  law  were  also  appointed,  but  the  emperor  himself 
was  the  fountain  of  justice  and  the  highest  court  of  appeal  , He  took  the  law  from  the  ulmd 
or  canon -lawyers : Sarkar,  op.  cit.,  p.  175,  cf.  p.  17’>. 

3 E.  H.  I.,  VII,  p.  153. 

8 16.,  VII,  p.  415. 

* 16.,  p.  160. 

5 16.,  VII,  p.  421. 

• 16.,  pp.  427-8.  Prince  Azim-us-sbdu  secretly  countenanced  this  opposition. 

' Throughout  this  sub-section  D.  B.  Macdonald’s  Development  of  Muelim  Theology, 
Jurieprudenoe  and  Conttitntional  Theory  (Londoa,  1903)  has  been  drawn  upon  freely. 
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such  as  the  hadi't  or  tiwlifcion,  which  were  <li*a\va  up  to  interpret, 
arnplil'y  and  modify  the  Quran  we  Pm  I four  {^reit  lei^al  schools  develop- 
in<r  in  succession.  Of  tliese  the  fir-jt  was  th«at  of  Abu  llanifa,  the  first 
teacher  to  leave  behind  him  a syste  n itie  bo  ly  of  teacliini^  and  a mis- 
sionary school  of  pupils  A l^ersian  by  race  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
held  office  as  a judge  or  to  h ive  praetise<l  law,  but  to  have  been  a 
philosophical  jurist.  Finding  that  the  law  of  the  desert  not  only  failed 
to  apply  to  town  and  agricultural  life  but  was  even  directly  mischievous, 
he  reduced  to  a definite  principle  the  consideration  of  local  conditions 
under  the  formula  of  iatihmu  or  ‘ holding  for  better^. ^ Although  his 
system  was  never  reduce^l  to  a co<le  and  was  vehemently  attacked  by  his 
opponents  it  was  perfected  by  his  pupils  and  their  successors  and  has 
witlistood  all  attacks.  It  is  the  le:vding  one  of  the  four  existing  schoicls 
and  prevails  over  all  northern  India.  Abu  llanifa  died  in  7S2  A.  D.,  176  U . 
and  2‘.)  yrrars  later  died  Miilik  ibn  Anas  who  luul  given  form  to  the 
historical  school  of  Madina.  While  Mfvlik  relied  more  ui>on  tradition 
and  took  refuge  less  frequently  in  opinion,  he  acceptoil  the  principle  of 
istuldh  or  'public  a<lvaiitage*  with  clearness.  The  result  was  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  much  practical  distinction  l>3twoen  his  school  and  that 
of  Abu  llanifa,  and  it  had  little  influence  in  the  east. 

We  next  pass  from  simple  development  to  development  through 
conflict.  Hitherto  dissension  had  only  covered  points  of  detail.  Now 
it  touched  a vital  (piestion  of  principle.  The  traditionists  said  that  law 
should  be  based  solely  on  the  Quran  and  tradition.  The  modernists 
contended  that  it  was  better  to  work  out  a legal  system  by  logic  and 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  Between  these  extremists  .Vsh-ShafFi  (die^l 
819  A,  H.)  struck  out  a middle  course.  An  absolutely  authentic  tradi- 
tion he  regarded  as  of  oipially  divine  authority  with  the  Qurd^,  but  ho 
recognised  also  as  inevitable  the  maintenance  of  usages  which  Inul  gi\>wn 
up  in  individual  life,  in  the  constitution  of  Hie  State,  and  in  the  rules 
and  decisions  of  the  courts.  I’o  prevent  the  overthrow  of  this  estab- 
lished order  of  things  Ash-SlnilFi  erecteil  the  theorv  of  t;m<(  or  .igree* 
ment,  already  adumbrated  by  Malik,  into  a principle,  and  taught  that 
wliatover  the  communitv  of  Islam  has  agreed  upon  is  of  Crod.  Hut  ho 
also  accepted  qi^ds  (analogy)  as  a guide  and  thus  gave  elasticity  to  lus 
system.  Ash-Shali'i  is  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  history  of  law 
and  with  him  closes  the  great  development  of  Muhammadan  jurispru- 
dence Hut  ho  has  had  little  inllueuco  over  the  development  of  law  in 
the  Funjab.  His  doctrines  are  only  professed  by  a few  depressed  tribes 
like  the  Keiials  as  an  excuse  for  eating  the  flesh  of  unclean  animals. 

Against  Ash-ShatFi^s  teaching  the  principal  revolt  w;vs  hoadeil  by 
his  own  pupil  l)aud-a/.-Zjiliiri,  ' David  the  literalist’,  aiul  ho  founded  a 
school  which  lasted  for  centuries  and  had  im[X)rtant  historical  and 
theological  conse(iuencos,  though  it  was  never  acknowledged  as  a regular 
school  of  Moslem  law.  The  dignitv  of  the  fourth  school  was  reserved 
for  that  of  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal,  a tlioologian  of  the  first  rank  but  not  a 
lawyer,  who  minimised  agreemorit,  rojocted  analogy  and  favoured  literal 
interpretation.  His  school  was  not  progressive  and  has  had  little  in- 
fluence, if  any,  on  the  Punjab,  unless  we  except  the  Ahl-i-hivlis  of 

' Lit.  ‘ approving,  praising  , or  ‘ cousidoriug  as  a favour*  t Catofago. 
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The  earliest  sects. 


modern  times.*  Aliiaad  bin  llunbal  died  in  Sob  A.  D. 

The  present  position  then  throughout  tin,*  Modem  world  is  ^hut 
besides  the  codiees  of  eanon  or  t h * jr'*Lie:il  Inw  there  is  an  accepted  and 
authoritative  body  of  statutes  {ridiium)  proinul^-ited  by  secular  authority . 
llow  far  this  system  over  at)plied  to  India  it  is  dillicult  to  say. 

Tlie  above  account  omits  any  iinmlion  of  Shidte  and  I badlto 
laws.  The  latter  has  had  no  inllu'nice  on  the  Ihinjalj  as  far  as  can  be 
seen.  The  Shi^i  lo^’al  system  is  based  on  tin*  authority  »)f  the  Iliddtni 
Imam.  They  utterly  reject  the  idea  of  co-ordinate  schools  of  law,  and 
to  the  doctrine  of  ikktildf'  or  ‘ variibility  ' uud ‘r  1 rmI  «;onditions  they 
oppose  his  authority,  d’hey  still  hav(.*  utajluhi  l.’iy  <li vines  and  b-gists, 
who  have  a rii^ht  to  form  opinions  of  tle'ir  i»wn,  tMii  expound  the  orii^inal 
sources  at  first  hand  and  claim  the  uiKpn'slionini^  as.>ent  of  their  dis- 
ciples. But  in  these  [)rovincc-.;,  e7<*n  am  )ni^  so  si  i ictly  Shihi  a tribe 
as  the  Turfs,  the  ollicc  of  7n,uj(u!ii(I  is  either  in  abeyance  or  not 
disclosed. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  law  as  a branch  of  theology,  a i)erfectly 
legitimate  method  in  an  account  of  Moslem  reliLrioiis  developmciii.  1 U 
purely  theological  history  can  only  b**  dealt  with  here  cursorily,  d'he 
two  earliest  schools  of  theological  thought  were  the  J^lurjldtes  ami 
Qadarites.  The  former  ‘postponed^  Judgment  until  it  is  ))roiioanccd 
by  God  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  'Pheir  priiu'ipal  contribution  t«» 
theology  is  the  doctrine  that  faith  and  faith  alone  saved,  and  as  a 
party  their  doctrine  that  the  good  of  the  Moslem  community  r-‘(piired 
obedience  to  the  ruler  of  the  time,  even  though  his  personal  un worthi- 
ness were  plaiii^  must  have  had  iinportant  coiisecpiences  throughout 
# Islam.  The  sect  with  which  we  arc  more  nearly  coneeriied  is  tint  of 
the  Qadarites.  Deriving  its  name  from  the  tenet  that  a man  possessed 
qadr  or  ^ power  ^ over  his  actions,  it  disappeared  as  a sect  much  earlier, 
it  would  seem,  than  the  MurjiTtes,  but  its  teachiPig  was  destined  to 
have  far-reaching  results.  The  story  of  its  founding  connects  with  the 
outstanding  figure  of  Al-llasan-al- Basri,  though  he  w.ts  not  its  origina- 
tor, and  its  principal  exponents  were  a disci[)le  of  his  called  Wasil  ibn-i- 
^Ata^  and  his  disciple  in  the  second  generation  Abu-llusail  Muhammad- 
ul-Allaf.  These  founded  the  sect  of  the  MuTazila  or  Secessionists, 
from  an  expression  used  by  Al-lIasan-al-Basri  himself.  Wasil  accepted 
the  doctrines  of  qadr  and  of  faith  as  suliicient  for  salvation,  but  he 
taught  that  if  a believer  hi'di)  died  unrepentant  of  great  sin  he 
went  to  hell  but  after  a time  would  be  permitted  to  enter  heaven.  Abu 
Husail  further  developed  the  doctrine  of  qadr.  Holding  that  in  this 
world  man  was  endowed  with  free-will,  he  taught  that  in  the  next  all 
changes  were  predestined.  Further  he  rejected  the  evidence  of  tradition 
for  things  connected  with  algliaih^  the  unseen  world,^  and  taught  that  it 

1 Macdonald,  cit.^  p.  115,  says  ; ‘Practically  only  the  Wahliabites  in  Central  Arabia 
arc  Hanbalites  but  as  literalists  the  Ahl-i-Hadis  wherever  they  may  be  found  must  accept 
or  be  influenced  by  Hanbalite  doctrine. 

3 Died  131  H.  Others  say  that  Amr-bin-Ubaid  was  the  pupil  of  Al- Basri  who  seceded 
from  his  teaching.  He  died  in  144  H.  For  a sketch  of  Hasan  Basri’s  life  and  teachings 
see  Claud  Field,  Mystics  and  Saints  of  Islam,  p. 

3 The  place  given  to  dreams  in  Moslem  works  on  and  mea  is  of  spiritual  re-union  with 
God  hai  puzzled  some  writers  ; e g Major  J.  Steplieaion  iu  his  trauslation  of  the  Radxqat. 
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The  jyfogre^sive  Fatimid  movement. 

was  not  to  be  accepted  unless  among  the  witnesses  to  them  there  were  one 
at  least  of  the  People  of  l^radise  or  Friends  of  God,  some  of  whom,  he 
taught,  were  always  in  the  world.  T.hesc  are  th^  jiultci  whose  existence 
in  the  Punjab  is  still  an  important  article  of  faith  and  who  will  be 
described  later. 

This  period  and  the  one  which  followed  it  was  one  of  extremely 
acute  theological  speculation.  How  far  it  was  due  to  contact  with 
'^rc-'h  thought  it  is  impossible  to  gauge,  but  the  times  were  the  golden 
age  of  Muslim  science  and  of  broad-minde<l  toleration.  Rut  the 
Mutazilite  'ascendancy  if  great  was  destined  to  lx?  short-lived.  Its 
chief  opponent  was  the  jurist  Ahma^l  ibn  Ilanbal,  who  staunchly  main- 
tained the  authority  of  tradition  in  theology  as  against  reason 

{*aql)  as  he  had  done  in  law.  Its  decline  was  followe«l  by  a perio<l  of 
scholasticism  which  in  turn  dccline<l,  even  in  the  writin*^  of  the 
devout  and  versatile  Al-Friritbi  into  encyclopuxlism. 

We  now  come  to  what  MacxlonaUP  calls  the  great  mystery  of 
Muslim,  history,  the  Fatimid  movement,  which  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  one  which  favoured  jirogress  and  enlightenment!  From  the 
earliest  times  the  family  of  the  Froj)het  had  unquestionably  fostereil 
science.  Obscure  though  the  historical  material  mav  be  it  is  amply 
suflicient  to  ])rove  that  the  movement  apjx'ale<l  largely  to  the  rducateil 
and  enlightened  elements  in  Islam.  Closely  allie<rwith  the  movement 
and  with  Al-Fiirtlhi  was  the  somi-seeret  soci»  ty  of  the  Ikhwiin-as-s.afci 
which  flourished  for  a brief  |)eriod  at  Rasni  in  the  middle  of  the  ith 
century  of  the  Hijra.  Its  methotls  n semhled  closely  those  of  the 
Ismailians  or  Assassins.  Its  leaders  raised  difliculties  and  suggesteil 
serious  questionings,  and  it  is  possible-  that  its  eleyaU*d  ecleoticisin 
was  the  real  doctrine  of  (he  Fatimids,  the  Ismailians,  the  Qarmatians 
and  the  Druses.  Another  ocleetive  sect,  but  basixl  on  very  diffenmt 
principles,  was  that  of  the  Qarramites,*  of  wbicli  Mahmi5<!  of  Ghazni 
was  an  adherent.  Miirjiites  in  that  they  held  faith  to  be  only 
acknowledgment  with  the  tongue,  the  (^arramites  took  the  Qnrdn 

ul-Jldqiqat  of  Hakim  Abii’l  'lajil  MajMiul  Sand’!  of  Oliaznasays:  “ .\  iK)rtion  of  the  book 
(pp.  51-0)  is,  curiously,  devoted  to  tbo  intorprt'tatioii  of  dreams;  after  which  the  author 
treats  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  worlds,  opain  of  the  abandonment  of  earth  and  self, 
aiultof  the  attainment  of  the  utmost  degree  of  self-annihilation  (pp.  50-8)  ’’—see  p.  xxix  of 
the  Introduction.  Snmi’i’s  chain  of  thought  is  perfectly  logical  as  dreams  arc  revelation*  or 
commnnications  from  the  ‘ invisible  worU^.  Ibn  Khaldiin  writes  on  the'  Science  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  * after  his  description  of  Snliism  (De  Slano,  Les  Prolegowinet  d'lbm 
A7*aZrfof(M,  III,  pp.  114  Paris,  ISOS).  Both  writers  treat  the  interpretation  of  vision* 
as  a science  complete  in  itself.  * A cook  means  great  riches,  just  aa  a butcher  means  that 
one’s  affairs  are  mined.  A physician  is  pain  and  sickness,  cs^ieoially  to  one  who  I*  wretched 
and  needy.  'I ho  tailor  is  the  man  in  virtue  of  whom  tnuihles  and  affliction  are  all 
changed  to  good  fortune  ’ ; and  bo  on  with  every  thing  and  iH?r8on  that  may  be  dreamt  of. 
The  unseen  world  has  its  pi'r  and  the  dast'i-ghaiH  is  a feature  in  countless  legenih*  of 
saints. 


‘ Op.  cif.,  p.  165.  On  p.  166  ho  points  out  that  Al-lNla’mun  had  comhincil  the  establish- 
mont  of  a great  university  at  Baghdad  with  a favouring  of  the  Alids  and  the  Fatimids 
i n Cairo  used  all  their  inilncnce  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  ^ The  ol>scnritv  and 
paucity  of  the  historical  data  are  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  it  porishesi  with 
the  downfall  of  the  Fatimids  and  their  kindred  dynasties. 


a Founded  by  Ahu  Ahdnllah  ihn  Karrnm,  an  ascetic  of  S-eistiin,  who  diet!  in  256  H.  670  A.  D 
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in  its  most  literal  Bense.  > 

Bv  this  time  the  doctrine  of  Jcashf,  ‘ revelation  , the  unveilinf): 
of  the  mysteries  which  suirplementcd  tradition  and  reason-naql  and  aql- 
had  been  greatly  expanded  and  developed  on  two  sides,  an  ascetic 
and  a specuitive  As  regards  the  Pniijah  the  former  was  destined  to 
he  the  more  important.  Although  ‘ there  is  no  ino.dcery  m Islam  it 
was  influenced  from  the  earliest  times  J.y  the  /m.i/s  or  rec  uses  of 
pre-Muhammadan  Arabia  and  the  so,  ihs  o\  wandeie  s a k rahux 
or  monks  of  Christianity  and  other  creeds,  rheir  .Muslin,  imitators 
were  called  Sufis,  zdhich  (ascetics),  dhtds  (devotees  and  Kodn  or  sauits 
but  these  terms  had  also  special  significance  as  u ill  be  seen  latei . With 
the  accession  of  the  Abbassides  in  T-MI  A.D.  came  a deielopinent  of  132  it 
asceticism  'I'he  old  believers  found  an  outlet  in  the  coufeinplativo 
hfe,  withdrew  from  the  world  and  would  have  nothing  to  ..o  will,  its 
rulers  • This  spirit  has  unfortunately  survived  to  the  present  day 

and  leads  some  oh, he  finest  characters  ,1.  Islam  to  stand  rigidly  aloo 

from  civil  life.  The  mystics  of  Islam  are  nunuwous  and  only  a few  ol 
their  names  can  be  barely  mentioned  liere  One  of  the  earliest  was 
Ibr^ihim  ibn  Adham,  a wanderer  of  royal  b ood  who  drifted  from  Ihdkh 
to  Basra  and  Mecca.’  Another,  A 1 Inula,  ibn  Ivaz,  w.as  a native  o 

Khorasan.‘  These  earlier  ascetics  were  contemplative  .piietisls  But 

Static  mysticism  soon  displaced  ipiietism.  llu-  anious  Ma  riif  .al 
Karkhi’  adopted  similes  from  hmnan  love  and  earthly  wine  and  his 
.Lter  disciple  Sari-as-Saqati«  followed  him  Ihe  latter  is  also  eiclited 
with  the  first  use  of  the  term  lauMd  to  denote  union  of  the  soul  with 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  name  in  early  Sufiism  is  that  of  Al-Tunaid,' 
on  whom  no  shadow  of  heresy  ever  fell.  Ash-Shibl.®  was  one  of  h.s 
belles  and  in  his  verses  the  voeabu  ary  of  amorous  mteicourse  witli 
G^d  s fully  developed.  The  last  of  this  group  was  Ahu  1 alib  al-  Makk,  .■• 

The  earlier- Sdfis  had  fled  into  the  wilderness  from  the  wrath  to  come, 

Ld  wandering  singly  or  in  companies  was  the  special  sign  of  the 
hue  Sfifi.  Bit  they  soon  began  to  gather  in  little  circles  of  disciples 
round  a venerated  Shaikh  or  prior,  and  fraternitres  began  0 form  under 

uk.  «■  rtirs 

«.m  Kl!«,fa“’lheors..«z.ti.u  „f  lb».  in.lil.lio...  f.Ho.oJ  U.r 

V ifyn  Ritpaks  of  the  Karramite  movement  as*  a frank  recoil 
to  tbe« uSin&pomm-piusuil  but  it  must  uotbe forgotten  that  under  tl.c  nba.nividoa 
GbturwaTa  briUiant  centre  of  learning  and  culture. 

^Macdonald,  pp.  describes  Adham  faqlr 

. D.  777.  and  U?  mai^^^e  wiib  * tbr'^nr^:. 

tion  of  BuMb!.  lately  have  be^  inHueiced  by  Gnostic  doctrines  : Nicholson,  Tic 

• FoTtlketcb  of  bis  teaching  see  Field,  op.  eft.,  pp.  4fi//. 
tSS  200  rKarkh  is  a suburb  of  Baghdad. 

6 Died  in  257  H. 

7 Died  in  297  H.  gives  many  details  concerning  him  : o;7.  pp.  34-5, 


503  A.D. 
516  A.  D. 
571  A.  D. 
309  A.  D. 
946  A.  D. 


8 Died  in  334  H.. 
48,  52, 55,  62  and  116. 

9 Died  iB  386  H. 


996  A.  D. 
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Priesthood  of  Isldm, 

The  Sufis  provoked  orthodox  criticism  less  by  their  theological 
speculations,  of  which  Ishim  hns  generally  been  remarkably  tolerant, 
than  by  their  mode  of  life.  Their  introspective  practices  seem  to  have 
evoked  little  condemnation.*  But  their  prayer-meetings  or  2ikrs 
were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  orthodox  as  opposed  to  recognised  public 
worship.  The  Sufi  principle  of  taxcakkal  or  dependence  upon  God 
was  also  reprobated,  and  even  the  more  sober  Sufis  approved  the 
principle  of  ha^h  or  industry,  citing  the  example  of  the  husbandman  who 
first  casts  his  seed  into  the  ground  and  then  trusts  in  God. 

Meanwhile  the  speculative,  tlieological  side  of  Sufii«m  had  also  m le 
headway  and  when  it  gained  the  up])er  hand  zdliil  (ascetic)  and  Sufi 
were  no  longer  convertible  terms.  This  movement  roused  more  bitter 
hostility  than  the  other  in  cases  where  its  ex|K)nent  was  siu?]>eote<l  of 
political  leanings  towards  the  house  of  Ali.  Abu  Yazid  al-Bistami* 

in  spite  of  his  pantheistic  leanings  died  unpersecnted  in  *201  If.,  but  A.  D.  S75 

al-IIallaj,^  the  cotton-carder,  n disciple  of  al-.Tunaid,  was  put  to  death 
with  great  cruelty  in  II..  What  his  real  views  and  aims  were 
it  is  impossible  to  s.iy.  In  spite  of  his  assertion  : ‘ I am  the  Truth' 

ho  was  defended  by  the  great  doctor  al-Ghazzfdi^  who  upheld  his 

orthod(»xy,  wb.ile  lamenting  some  incautious  ])hrases  us(h1  hy  him. 

the  Sufis  he  is  a patron  saint  and  martyr  who  represents  the  spirit 
of  revolt  against  formalism  and  dogmatic  scholasticism. 

I'ke  Islamic  hierarchy. 

The  office  of  Q,azi-ul-quziit  or  head  of  the  Qazis  (judges  , also 
known  as  Sadr-i-.Tahaii,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  anti- 
(|uity.  It  was  an  estalished  office  under  the  latter  style  at  Ghazni,  and 
at  Firu/ikoh  under  the  Ghorian  Sultans.^  Known  also  at  IVhli,  as  the 

’ Tlici’c  is  a strikin"  rcscinlilancc  botwctai  tlio  Sufis,  stH^kinj;  tiy  jiationt  intn'.sjxvtion 
to  soc  tlio  actual  light  of  God’s  ])rosouco  in  their  lu*arts^  and  the  Greek  monk<  in  Atlu's. 
sitting  solitary  in  thoir  cells  and  seekinpthe  divine. 

® For  Ahu  Yazid  al  llistAini  (llnyazid  Ihi-taini)  see  infra,  .YtO.  nlso  Xichol>on 

op.  17  and  passim. 

3 For  a sketch  of  (Husain  ihn)  RfanBur  Ilalliij  see  Field,  op.  cif.,  pp.  68/7".  His  fejiehii  p 
was  from  the  Moslem  standpoint  a heresy  of  the  worst  kind,  for  he  ])n'ache<l  a doctrine 
of  personal  deification,  saying,  nua'l-TTaqq,  ‘ I am  God  *.  He  h Id  tliat  as  the  humanity 
(ndstU)  of  God  comprised  the  whole  hodily  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  GihVs  Idluf,  • divinity  ’ 
could  not  unite  witii  that  nature  e.Kcept  by  means  of  an  incarnation  (ir  an  infusion  (An/m/) 
of  the  divine  spirit.  The  Hnlulis,  who  believe  in  incarnation,  are  repudiatinl  by  the  Siifis 
in  general  quite  as  vehemently  as  hy  orthodox  Moslems*.  Nicholson,  op.  cit  pp. 

'I'he  nafs  of  llallaj  wm  scon  running  behind  him  in  the  shape  of  a dog  (iJ.,  p.  101,  hut 
such  an  idea  was  not  p(  cnliar  to  him.  Ilia  apologists  have  denied  that  his  words  have  the 
meanings  attributed  to  him. 

For  a sketch  of  al-Ghazziill  see  Field,  op.  cif.,  pp.  lOfi/T'.  cn’at  exponent  of 

2?!A:r  and  anticipated  .Jahll-ud-din  ilumi’s  teaching  that  tliis  is  the  best  of  all  jmssihle  woi  Ida ; 
evil  being  a part  of  the  divine  order  and  harmony  *.  Nicholsoti,  o/i.  ri7.,  pp.  *1,  *1(1  and  0(1. 

® T.  N.,  p,  3,  § 9.  At  Cairo  the  dignity  of  grandmaster  of  the  Imlgi',  dai-'l • fudt  was 
frequently  eomhiiied  with  that  of  qdzi-ul-quzdf  or  chief  justiciar.  Yen  Hammer  gives  the 
following  elassitieation  of  the  degrees  of  the  A.ssassins  ; — 

ShaiJeh,  grand-master. 

'T)ai-uhJcab{r,^T\i\\i\  prior,  or  the  (?a»-f(/-A:?V/>u/,  throe  in  number  who  ruled  the  throe 
provinces  of  the  Assassins 
Dai,  master  or  prior,  and  fully  Initiated. 

UaftJcy  fellows,  in  process  of  initiation  who  wero  clothed  in  white  with  red  insignia, 

Fidioi,  /iddi,  agent  or  devoted  one,  ortho  young  men  omidoyod  to  carry  out  secixt 
murders  who  wero  intoxicated  with  7iash(s7^. 

Lasffik,  ]{iy  brother  or  aspirant:  Tlisfon/ of  i7te  .4s,<!assiHs,  jip.  79  and  SO,  Hut 
dai  appears  to  have  been  synonymous  with  khalifa  and  hudshef  {hufjaf)  •-  p,  l(^. 
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Sadr-ul-Isldm,  it  was  the  principal  court  of  justice  and  law'yers  and 
learned  men,  whether  inhahitants  of  the  country  or  foreigners,  were 
under  its  inspection.  The  Sliaikli«ul-Isl^lm,  corresponding  to  the 
western  Shalkh-ush-Shuyukh,  had  similar  jurisdiction  over  slW  faqtrs, 
native  or  foreign.^ 

The  name  of  the  earliest  holder  of  the  oflice  of  chief  Qazi  is  not  known  . 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Altamsh  it  was  held  by  AVajih-ud- 
Dm  Kasdni  who,  with  the  lawyers,  first  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him.^  A later  holder  of  the  office  was  the  chief  (^azi  of  Hind  an<l 
Sind,  Kamal-ud-Din  Muhammad,  son  of  Biirlian-ud-Din,  of  (ibaziii, 
who  occupied  it  under  Muhammad  Tugblaq.^ 

In  Peshawar,  if  anywhere,  one  would  exjicct  t<»  find  tlu*  Muham- 
mad priesthood  organised  on  regular  linos.  Hearing  in  mind  that  the 
people  of  this  district  are  nearly  all  Sunnis  and  the  Afghans  generally 
of  the  Hanafi  secH  it  is  not  surprising  to  lind  the  clergy  fairly  well 
organised.  The  ?nnlld//.s  or  ])riests,  as  distinguished  fn.m  the  astanaddrg 
or  holders  of  a place  [astdn)  who  may  < r may  not.  he  devot(*d  to  religion, 
are  the  active  clergy  and  are  divided  into  four  classes,  nz.  the  %iu6m^ 
the  mullah  proper,  the  shnihh  and  the  fdhh-vl'ilm.  d he  imam  is 
merely  the  leader  of  the  congregation  {jamidal)  of  a nu  sque  in  ]U’ayer, 
but  he  can  hardly  he  described  as  the  head  official  attached  to  it.*'^’ 
Several  wMlldhs  are  generally  attached  to  each  mosque  and  one  of  them 
generally  succeeds  to  the  office  of  imam.  They  also  act  as  his  de]*uty 
when  absent  and  call  the  azdn^  hut  they  are  mostly  occupied  in  teaidiing 
the  village  children.  The  Shaikh  is  one  who  having  renoiTneed  worldly 
pleasures  has  become  the  disciple  [murvl)  of  a huzurg  or  saint,  while 
the  tdlib-ul-ilm  is  in  theorv  a seeker  after  knowledge. 

Alongside  the  regular  clergy  and  independent  of  their  organization 
is  the  hierarchy  whose  members  are  collectively  styled  astanaddr^  a term 
which  implies  that  its  holder  had  an  ancestor  who  acquired  the  title  of 
zhnyg  or  huzurg  by  holiness  or  miracles  in  life  and  at  death  left  a 
shrine,  mosque  or  sacred  spot  as  a memorial  or  at  least  a reputation  for 
sanctity.  His  shrine  is  an  asfdn  or  zidrnt.  Any  !Mussalman  may 

The  dai  was  also  called  vaqfb,  bnt  while  the  dai  corresponded  to  time  tl.c  h'l/iat 
corresponded  to  space  : Encyclopadia  of  Islam,  p.  8P5. 

The  people  r.anked  hdow'  these  degrees  or  foimed  the  lowest  of  them. 

Another  series  of  Ismailian  grades  was*.*— 

The  Imam,  ,,  i i u 

The  Tiujjat  or  proof,  designated  hy  the  Imam  and  also  called  tsds,  or  seat,  ne 

corresponded  to  the  grandmaster. 

The  siimassa,  corresponding  to  the  grand  prior. 

The  daiy  missioners. 

The  masuni  or  friends,  corresponding  to  the  rafih. 

The  muJcallahi,  or  doglike,  corresponding  to  the  lay-brethren 

The  mumini,  believers,  or  pupils  ; iUd,  p.  58. 

» E.  H.I.,  III,  pp.  578-79.  According  to  Macdonald,  op.  cit.,  p.  113,  the  dignity  of 
Sliaikh-nl-Islam  w'as  first  created  by  Snltan  Muhammad  II  in  1453.  His  court  stands 
attheheadof  theindgesof  the  canon  law,  who  have  jnrirdiction  over  marriage,  divorce, 
inheritance,  and  all  private  and  family  affairs.  Other  courts  administer  the  custom,  urf  or 
ddat,  of  the  country,  and  the  will  of  the  ruler  of  the  country,  often  expressed  m statntas 

qdn4ns. 

« 15.,  p.  591. 

» Ib.,  pp.  690,  694. 

4 Peshdwar  Gazetteer,  1897-8,  p.  110, 

^ Ih„  p.  112. 
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become  the  fouader  of  such  a family  of  astdnaddrs,  bub  the  Afghans 
recognise  four  classes  am>ng  them  whose  precedence  is  based  on '.descent, 
b’irsb  come  the  Sayyids,  always  addressed  as  ^ Shah  ■’  and 'claiming 
sacred  descent.  Next  come  the  ptrSj  descendants  of  Afghans,  addressed 
as  hddshdh  and  endowed  with  many  privileges  including  the  eatrSe  to 
the  vvomen^s  apartments.  Tiiir  l c:)m3  the  midm  whose  ancestors  were 
not  Afghans  but  hammyaSy  enjoying  similar  privileges  except  the  right 
of  entrde  specified.  Last  come  the  sdhihzddasy  of  a somewhat  lower 
sanctity  and  less  numerous  though  more  wealthy  than  the  ptrs  and 
midns.  Practically  synonymous  with  sdhibzdda  is  the  term  akhund- 
zdda.  Tliesc  terms  do  not  denote  the  sect  of  the  holder.  For  instance, 
the  pir  Abdul  Wahab  was  an  akl-i-hadis  by  sect  and  was  called  the 
Manki  mulldk  from  liis  residence  at  Manki  in  Naushahra  tahsil.' 


The  famous  akhutid  of  Swat  Abdul  Ghaftir  was  a Gujar  who 
earned  that  title  by  his  learning  and  liis  descend  ints  are  styiei-l  Akhdnd- 
zdda  or  collectively  Akhund  Khel.  The  latter  term  is  applied  to  many 
Awans  and  Gujars  who  have  little  claim  to  the  title,  but  who  very 
often  pretend  to  be  Sayyids.  Tlioy  cannot  be  correctly  clas.seil  as  mulldhs 
as  they  perform  no  priestly  functions  bub  cultivate  laml  or  graze  cattle 
like  Patdians.  In  llazar.i,  however,  auy  one  who  has  studied  tlie  religious 
books  of  Islam  appears  to  be  styled  tmUldk  or  among  the  Afghan 
tribes  akhundzdda,'^ 


Less  than  half  a century  after  the  Hijra  the  first  Moslem  anchorite 
appeared  in  southern  Arabia.  'Phis  was  .xwis  or  Ovais  bin  Urar, 
called  al-lvarani,  fiom  Kara  his  birthplace  in  Yemen.  By  command 
of  the  archangel  Gabriel  whom  he  saw  is  a dream  Ovais  abandon.xl  the 
world  and  led  in  the  desert  a lile  of  contemplation  and  penitence  — 
GdO-5‘J  II.  His  followers  became  the  Awisia  or  Ovaiissi  order,  and  in 
memory  of  the  two  teeth  lost  by  the  Prophet  at  the  battle  of  Ohod 
Ovais  had  all  his  removeil  and  imposed  on  them  the  same  sacrifice.* 
In  the  pedigrees  of  the  Pathans  the  name  of  a Sultan  Wais  or  Uvais 
appears  and  this  may  signify  their  spiritual  descent  from  this  hermit. 

lint  the  mystic  teachers  of  Islam  form  two  great  schools,  according 
to  the  two-fold  system  of  purilication  which  they  inculcate.  The  iu- 
teriorists  or  Biitinia,  themselves  sub-divided  into  two  classes,  form 
one  school  and  the  Zahiria  or  ^ extoriorists  ^ the  other.  The  first  sub-class 
of  the  former  starts  with  the  consciousness  of  man  that  he  is  constantly 
seen  and  observed  by  God.  In  consequence  the  ascetic  watches  his  heart 
lest  it  bo  invaded  by  worldly  thoughts.  Thus  the  divine  majesty 
displays  itself  to  him  in  all  its  splendour  and  the  eestacy  which  its  sight 
produces  leads  the  mystic  to  the  very  sight  of  his  shaikh.  For  the  more 
advanced  a shorter  method  is  indicated,  but  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
former  in  principle  or  results.  In  the  second  sub-class  the  contemplative 
method  is  more  physiological  and  less  abstract,  but  the  object  in  view  is 
the  same,  viz»  absorption  in  God.  To  attain  it  the  aspirant  must 
engrave  on  his  mind  the  image  of  his  shaikh  and  regard  it  as  his  right 
shoulder.  Thence  he  must  trace  a line  to  his  heart,  destined  to  give 
passage  to  his  shatk/ds  spirit,  so  that  he  may  come  and  take  possession 

1 Peshdvvar  Qaz  Ueer,  pp.  141-5. 

* Hazara  Gazetteery  1883-4,  p.  69. 

^ Petit,  Les  Coufrirks  Musultnanes,  Pivris,  1902,  p,  6. 
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ot  that  oreaii.  My  repotitioii  tli.'  roli-n.as  oliief  al.sorl.s  tli'.' 

aspirant  in  tlio  Mlnoss  nC  liis  l)«in-.  'I’lie  Zal.inas  inst.'a.l  of  ainiinK  a 
absorption  in  the  Divino  l)y  qnlotis  n aspire  to  attain  it  by  voi-.-.t 
prayers  dosi^nied  to  drown  the  spirit  in  tlie  o'o-aii  of  tlio  divine  baiii<. 
Tlie  most  etlieaeious  of  tlioir  formulas  is  ot  .vmrsi  I b i /,  i tldh  i-i  I- 
AU&h.  To  obtain  the  desired  result  l.y  its  roeital  tbe  eys  must  be 
closed,  tlie  lips  sliiit,  the  toiifiiio  folded  back  against  tlm  pdate  ami  tlm 
hands  held  against  the  tliiglis-iii  the  ordmiry  attitude  of  prayer 
The  formula  is  repeated  while  the  breath  is  held  and  the  i-ad  turned 
alternately  to  the  left  and  right.  .Ml  the  Islamie  u-ders  have  adopted 
One  or  the  other  of  those  two  methods,  so  that  all  are  in  som  ' cegiee 

cither  interiorists  or  exteriorists  ; but  the  Nivishban  H-i  a o\v  >o  i o 
thorn  simultaneously J 

„ , „ The  Shi’a  lends.— TUc  usiH  or  fund  uncut  d tenets  of  i lie  Shi’as  or 

‘followers,  of  All  are  livei-ll)  the  unity  of  (lod,  (>)  l„<  piAiiess, 

(3)  the  divine  mission  of  all  the  proph  its,  of  who  n Muii  iiiul  is  llm 

chief,  (t)  to  consider  Ali  the  IM,  difa  and  l.is  d 'sc  •mlauts  from  1 .isaii 
to  ‘ Al-.Mahdi,’  the  12  Im.ims,  and  (•'>)  tli  ■ res  in-' diou  ()l  tli -se 
the  fourth  has  led  to  the  greatest  dissensions  ‘e  l;'/'"-  U ".iseu 
on  the doctriiio  ol  .ii)i)oinLniAnt  /nlunis)  In'M  *y  ‘ 

Imduiia  as  adlicronts  ol:  A.li  aiul  lli.*  holy '•hlMren  oT  I a iiiii  -i-  ‘ *n  » ' 

with  the  as/idh  ul-ikhtuir)  or  doctrine  of  <v‘cllo:i  hciy  h>  t »c  ‘ 

Murjia,  some  ol!  tlie  Matazal  i,  and  a r^‘c'i'>n  ol  lii  ; / u*  ri.  j »< 

doctrines  thus  rest,  g’eiierally  speakiiu^  on  th > ahsu  uto  miu  * y 

descendants  ol:  Ali  to  whom  in  cons  Hiiv'uee  al  no-it  divin  * ^ 

paid  ; the  Sunnis,  whib  respecting  tlr'  hoa>e  of  A i,  a-  coit  i m n-* 

authority  and  thus  the  tenets  of  the  two  ^^rc.it  sect^  are  iiieconu  a » « . 
Yet  so  deeply  rooted  is  this  belief  in  iuh  ndt  .1  sanA.ty  tlial-  Um  Sunnis 

hold  in  theory  that  the  Ivhalifa  niust  he  of  iho  Uaraish  tr.h  «,  hou  d. 

ill  practice  the  rule  has  never  been  ohscrvcil.  Ihis  d )c  rin  W *f 

sanctity  is  dependent  on,  or  at  least  closely  connecte  il’  o\  * V*  < 

in  the  metempsychosis,  ami  has  rendered  it  possible  for  the  bhi  a ^ 

to  admit  of  many  developments,  so  that  fiom  1 m care  ina  -ii 

the  iinity  of  God  was  eventually  evolved  ^y^  lus.n.  ^ 

was  due,  probably,  to  the  introduction  of  the  i i o^  nuks,  \n  c 
occurred  in  the  secoml  century  of  the  llijra,  m.n  la  ^ n ^ ' 

even  then  by  an  earlier  mysticism.  The  initial  - 

is  gained  by  repeating  in  absolute  seclusion  ic  nam  - o ^ ^ 

the  utterance  becomes  mechanical, 

ensues,  as  in  the  yoga.  The  esoteric  teaching  o i ft  p Qn/Cf-iV 
sensuality  to  ecstasy,  and  in  this  too  \ 

practices.  As  an  organization  Sadism  recognizca  wo  ^ . 

of  admitted  piety  and  acknowledged  sanctity,  oeing  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.  (l)i  the  mujaz,  or  those  who  are  authorized  to  esmblish 
or  spiritual  discipleship,  and  (2)  the  or  those  n 

^ Petit,  PP:  V tihe  Muta’zalas  see  Vaiir  Ali,  op.  cit.  p 385^. 

2 For  a sketch  of  the  extreme  MutazUas  who  held  the 

The  term  Qadaria  was  app  led  by  their  oppoLcms.to  me  exi  m 

doctrine  of  or  absolute  this  section.  Latter-day  Shi’aism 

is  essentXy^t^t  oTktff  SM’as  a.o  baldly  to  bo  distiogoished  £.o.  tbe 

Sinnis  : Multdn  G-azeiteei'i  p.  119. 
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so  authorized,  who  are  engaged  only  in  the  amelioration  of  najs  or  self. 
The  Qurdn  is  valued  as  a divine  revelation,  but  in  practice  the  voice 
of  the  j)tr  or  spiritual  director  is  substituted  for  it,  and  the  murid  or 
disciple  has  no  further  responsibility.  Here  again  we  find  a resem- 
blance to  the  Curu-sikhi  system  of  spiritual  relationship  in  Sikhism. 


The  Shi^a  sects. — The  doctrine  of  the  Imamato  contained  within 
it  the  germs  of  schism.  The  Imamate  being  a light  (ndr)  which  passes 
(by  natural  descent)  from  one  to  the  other,  the  Imams  are  prophets 
and  divine,  and  this  heritage  is  inalienable.  Thus  the  second  Imam 
Hasan,  the  eldest  son  of  AH,  couM  resign  his  title  of  Khalifa,  but  not 
his  Imamat  which  had  descended  to  him  and  on  his  death  passed  bv 
his  inheritance  to  Husain.  Its  subsecpient  devolution  followed  the 
natural  line  of  descent,  thus  : — 


ifusuQ  (tlio  2ud  Iin^in). 


Ali  (the  Ist  Imam). 


Yaidjenl,  the  Ia«t 
tSaasaDide 
hing  of  Persia. 

Husain  (3rd  )x  daughter. 

Ali  II,  Zainu’l-AbidXn  (4tli) 

J 


r 


Muhammad  Piiqir  (5th). 

I. 

.Ia'fir-U8  Sadiq  (6th). 


Zaid. 


lumail. 

Muhammad-ul-Muktum. 


1 


Yabja. 

Mahammad-ihn-AMulla, 
^lusa  Kdzixn  (7th).  aI*Nafs>ui*7Jikia, 

1 * the  pure  jwul  *. 

Ali»ur-Rizi  III  (Sth). 

I 

Mahammail  Taqi  (9th). 

Ali  IV*(10th). 

I 

Ilasan  Askari  (11th). 


Muhammad  Abdu’l  Qilsim,  or  Im4m  Mahdi  (12th). 

In  the  time  of  Ali  II,  the  fourth  Imdm,  the  Imamites,  as  we  may 
term  the  Shi^is,  formed  themselves  into  a secret  order,  wdth  a series 
of  seven  degrees,  into  each  of  wdiich  its  votaries  were  formallv  initiated. 
This  movement  transformed  the  Shi^i  sect  or  faction  into  a secret 
society,  or  group  of  societies,  and  had  far-reaching  results,  though  at 
first  it  a])pears  to  have  been  merely  a measure  of  self-defence  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Sunni  sect.  It  was  soon  folio weil  by  the  great 
Silica  schism,  which  arose  out  of  a dispute  as  to  the  succession  to  the 
Imamate.  Jallr,  the  sixth  Imam,  nominated  Ismail,  his  eldest  son, 
but  on  the  bitterns  premature  death  he  declared  that  Aliisa  was  lus 
heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  IsmaiHs  children.  The  succession  to  the 
Imamate  was  thus  governed  by  the  usual  rules  of  inheritance,  the 
uncertainty  of  which  has  so  often  led  to  fratricide  and  civil  w’ar  in 
eastern  empires,  'riie  claims  of  Ismail  were  supported  by  one  partv 
among  the  Shlbis,  despite  the  declaration  of  Jatir,  and  thus  was  foundeil 
the  Ismailia  sect.  The  other  party,  the  Imamites,  supported  the  claims 
of  Musa,  and  this  sect  of  the  Shibas  believes  that  the  twelfth  Im^m, 
Muhammad,  is  still  alive,  that  ho  wanders  over  the  earth,  and  is 


Rc-se,  § 44. 


QQQ 


Rose,  § 45. 
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The  Ismailians. 


destined  to  re-appear.  The  Ismailians  on  the  other  hand  hold  that  the 
last  visible  Imam  was  Ismail,  after  whom  commenced  the  succession 
of  the  concealed  Imams.  And  to  go  back  for  a moment  the  Nosairians 
held  that  Ali  was  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first.  Imam,  and  it  thus 
appears  that  the  Shi’a  sects  orisrlnated,  historically,  in  divergent  views 
a^to  tho  personal  claims  of  the  Prophet’s  natural  descendants  to  succeed 

to  the  Imamate. 

ne  Ismailims.-The  history  of  the  Ismailians  is  of  great  interest 
not  only-  in  itself  but  also  in  that  the  tenets  of  the  sect  are  sti  1 a 
livino-  force  in  the  Muhammadanism  of  this  part  of  India.  I he 
sect  was  also  called  Sabiun  because  it  acknowledg^  seven  Imims 
endino-  with  Ja’far-us-Sadlq  and  Ismail;  and  yet  it  held  that  the 
Imam'ate  descended  to  Ismail’s  son,  etc  History  ^ “s 

what  became  of  the  children  of  Ismail,  but  their  sacred  char.ictcr 
lent  itself  to  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  inost  remarkable  and  in  - 
portant  organizations  known  to  history.  'I he  Ismailians  were  fi.st 
oreanised  bv  Abdullah,  a native  of  the  Persian  province  of  KhuzisUi  , 

who  retained  or  revived  tho  organization  of  the  sccUnto  orders  which 

bad  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  Imam  II is  successors 
however  gave  an  entirely  new  character  to  j];; 

probably  a spiritual  not  a natural  descen  an  A \li  and 

Ismailian  proclaimed  himself  the  legitimate  descendant  of  Ah  and 

Fatima,  and  assuming  the  title  of  Al-.M.ahdi,  lint 

last  Imam,  founded  the  Fatiinite  dynasty  in  Egypt.  IIis  descendant 

Muhammad-ibii-Ismail  indeed  went  a step  further 
doctrine  that  the  Khalifa  was  an  incarnation  of  the  invisible  I™''™  a"" 
as  such  a god  on  earth,  abandoning  apparently  the  pretence  of  actual 
descent  from  Ali.  To  this  teaching  the  sect  of  the  Di  uses  owes,  n 
some  obscure  way,  its  origin,  and  the  idea  that  the 

neoessarilv  be  re-incarnated  in  a descendant  of  Ah  was  truittul  iiwts 
results,  fm  to  it  may  be  traced  the  claims  of  ''arioiis  I'"ams  to  that 
title.  In  India  Shaikh  Alai  of  Agra  claimed  to  be  Al-Mahdi  and  as 
amono-  his  disciples  was  Shaikh  IMubank,  the  father  of  Abdul  F.aiz, 
the  of  Akbar,  it  is  probable  that  that  emperor  was  greatly  influ- 

enoed  by  Mabdavi  ideas.  To  the  same  teaching  may  be  i.sciibed  t e 
Sr  of  the  Babi  sect  in  modern  Persia,  whose  doctrines  appear  not  to 
have  penetrated  to  India,  and  various  other  movements  m the  Muham- 

wC  ae  fortunes  of  the  Western  or  Eggitian  Ismailians^  were 
on  the  wane,  the  sect  was  revived,  in  Syria,  '^3' 

was  like  Umr  Khayyam  a companion  and  prot4g6  of  Nizam-ul-.I  , 

of  Alp  Arslan,  Seljuk.  Hasan  reorganized  the  oi^er,  which  he 
divided  into  four^  grades,  the  /M,  or  ‘ consecrated,  ra/d,  dai  and 
- Ai'  Tii.-i  TTacqn  <;nn  of  Ali,  son  of  Muliammad,  son  of  Jafar 

t cle/eent  froci  as.Sa.UH.ul.H.iiialH  , 

tUt  tbe  “ — 

or  Mnlaliidas  of  Koliistan^  liaa  four  degre  s.  j-  enemies  a descendant  of 

Ismailians  to  Abdulla  ibn  Maimu^D^^^^^  Maniebaeans  through  the 

Ali  according  to  his  followers,  , rri  "Rervutian  Fatimites  held  that 

Paulicians.  It  branclied  off  into  ^ ^ j.jj  5^^; 

lemafl  was  not  the  last  Imdm,  the  Imam  reveal  • (t'O  The 

Muhammad  Abdullah,  the  sou  of  Muhavumad-al-Habib  the  last  revealed  Imam  t.  ) 

Qaramitas  (Qarmatians),  founded  by  Hamadan  ; pp. 
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Dissenters  from  ShVa  tenets. 

a fourth,  and  which  became  popularly  known  as  the  Hashishi,  or 
hemp-eaters,  a term  soon  corrupted  into  Assassin  in  the  European 
languages.  Of  this  order  Hasan  was  the  first  Shaikh,  or  chief,  a title 
somewhat  unfortunately  translated  Grand  Master,  seeing  that  the 
Shaikh  claimed  to  be— at  least  in  the  person  of  Muhammad  Kiah,  the 
third  Shaikh— an  incarnation  of  the  concealed  Imam,  wielding  super- 
natural powers,  and  not  merely  the  head  of  a militant  religious  order. 

Erom  their  stronghold  at  Alamut  in  the  Elburz^  the  Shaikhs 
dominated  Muhammadan  Asia,  by  a perfectly  organized  system  of 
assassination  during  a century  an  1 a half,  until,  towards  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  last  Shaikh  was  overthrown  by  Ilulaku 
Khan,  the  descendant  of  Zenghiz  Khan.  The  sect  however  was  not 
exterminated,  and,  though  it  had  lost  its  power,  continued  to  exist, 
but  rather  as  a sub-sect  of  the  Ismailians  than  as  an  independent 
organization,  in  Irak  and  the  anti-Libanus.  Its  present  head,  a lineal 
descendant  of  the  fourth^  Shaikh,  is  His  Highness  the  Agha  Khan 
of  Bombay,  who  has  a considerable  following  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
regions  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

Suihi  DISSENT, 

The  ShPas  have  however  themselves  suffered  from  dissents  and 
dissenters  from  their  dissent  are  called  rawdfiz^  who  are  also  styled 
Zaidias.  The  Iinamate  passed,  according  to  one  branch  of  the  Zaidi\s,* 
from  Ibrahim  to  Idris,  the  founder  of  the  Idriside  dynasty  of  Mauri- 
tania. 

Other  dissenting  Shi'as  are  the  ghai r-mukallad  or  Rafi-ud-din,  and 
the  MukaUddin.  The  former  make  movements®  while  praying  etc.,  and 
after  praise  of  God  repeat  the  amin  aloud.  These  two  sects  do  not 
pray  together  and  indeed  the  ghai  r-mukallad,  whose  head-quarters  are  at 
Delhi  under  Nazir  Husain,  have  a separate  mosque  at  Bhiwaui. 

Lastly  the  Jibiiyas^  had  a preceptor  at  Hansi  in  Saraj-ul-Haq — a 
descendant  of  the  four  Qntbs.  He  was  against  both  Shihis  and  Sunnis, 
and  his  followers  reason  away  the  Quran  and  the  ^adt^  and  believe 
that  they  will  go  to  Heaven  however  sinful  they  may  have  been. 

' Elburz,  the  Sanskrit  Ilaraitbi,  would  soam  to  liavo  been  famous  f<'r  its  hemp  (Soma) 
in  Vedic  times;  Oldcnberg,  Religio'i  def  Veda,  17S.  Elburz  means ‘eagle’s  nest/ in 
Turki.  Amu-  Ali  describes  it  as  ‘ uom*  Ivazwm  in  Upper  Persia 

2 The  fourth  Grand  Afaster  was  the  Ala-Zakrlhi-ns-Salam.  ‘ Zikr-ns-Salam  and  frmn 
him  the  Agha  Khan  is  descended  : Fir  Amfr  Ali,  The  Spirit  of  Islam,  p,  313.  Some  anthori- 
t ies  say  he  was  descended  from  the  fifth  Innlm. 

3 See  under  Kdfizi,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  268,  infra. 

4 Further  the  Zaidias  split  into  four  sub-sects  ; — 

(t)  .Tarndias,  who  deny  the  sucoossiou  of  Isa,  maintaining  the  claims  of 
Muhammad  Nafs-uz-zakiya. 

(ii)  Sulaimanias,  who  preach  a secular  lunimate. 

(iii)  Tabarias,  who  accept  as  rightful  the  khildfat  of  Abu  llakr  and  Unu , 

(io)  Salehias,  ) but  not  that  of  Osmin  ; Spirit  oj  J.^lam,  pp.  204-5. 

Atone  time  they  stretch  their  hands  outwards,  at  another  they  fold  them  don  n, 
keeping  the  fingers  straight  iu  the  direction  of  the  Kaaba. 

” The  Jabarias  are  a very  anoieut  sect  In  Islam.  They  wore  rigid  adherouts  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  : Amir  AW,  op.  cit.,  pp.  38l.'J.  “ They  ba  I throe  s 'cts,  aud  at 
leftsfe  two  off-shoots,  the  Sifatias,  ‘ attril)utist3  *,  and  the  Mushabbabas, 
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A priest,  one  Isd  Qdzi,  a follower  of  this  sect  in  Toshim,  was  dismissed 
from  his  post  as  being  unorthodox. 

The  Sects  and  Orders  in  IslIm. 

'It  is  a fairly  safe  rule^  writes  Lukach,  'to  measure  the  unortho- 
doxy of  a Moslem  sect  by  tlie  extent  to  which  it  exalis  Ali but  in 
Moslem  dissent  there  are  many  varieties  ol  belief.  The  Shihis  who 
prefer  the  term  Imfim  to  that  of  Khalifa  include  many  sects  of  which 
the  Imamia  may  be  regarded  as  orthodox  Shi^as.  Th<*y  believe  in  a 
succession  of  12  Imams  of  whom  Ali,  his  sons  llasan  and  lluSiiin  we^re 
the  first  and  the  last  named's  direct  descendant  ^Muhammad  Al;uT- 
Q4sim  the  last.  But  he  is  believed  to  be  not  dead  and  is  destined  to 
reappear  in  the  last  days  to  rule  the  world,  for  seven  years  with  the  title 
of  Imdm-ul-Mahdi  or  the  Imdm  or  ' Director 

The  Shi'as  proper  are  Asna-a'asharias,  ' duo-decemians  ' as  they  be- 
lieve in  the  twelve  Imfuns,  but  they  are  now  calb*d  Shia's  or  IrafimiM 
var  excellence.  At  an  early  period  they  were  dividual  into  two  main 
sects  or  schools,  the  ksuU  guided  by  principles,  and  the  akhlnr  or 
tradltionists.2  Other  Shi'a  sects  were  theKaisaiias  and  Hashimias 
(now  extinct),  the  GhrUlias  or  Ghiilirit— extravagantists,  really  des- 
cendants of  the  Gnostics— and  the  Nusairi-  who  b lieved  in  the 
divinity  of  Ali  while  the  Ishfdaas,  Numiinias  ami  Kliittibias  were  aii- 
throponvorphists,  believers  in  incarnations  and  the  m<  l-^mj-yehosis. 

According  to  von  Noer  Mukhtar  ibn-Ahaid’s  her-tieal  hordes 
followed  a decorated  chair  said  to  be  Ali's,  and  so  too  Um  t Roslnmia  had 
Bayazid's  bones  placed  in  an  ark  and  borne  before  him  in  bat  tle  eb*. : II, 
p.  169.  Amir  Ali  says  the  Koshanias  were  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Illuminati  of  Christendom  and  that  Biiyazid,  an  Afghtin  of  Arab  extra^•- 
tion  acquired  a taint  of  ]\Ianichreism  from  the  Ismailias  who  still  flourished 
in  the  hills  of  Khurasan.  His  later  teaching  was  that  all  existing  objects 

are  but  forms  of  the  Deity,  that  the  p/r  represented  Him  and  that  the 
ordinances  of  the  law  have  a mystical  meaning:  |>ei  feet  ion  being  once 
attained  through  the  pir's  instructions  and  religious  exercises,  its  exterior 
ordinances  cease  to  be  binding  : numbers  of  Isinailians  are  to  be  found 
in  Gilgit  and  Hunza  : op.  cit.^  pages  311*15. 

It  is  often  said  that  Islam  has  72  sects,  but  each  sect  asseits  that 
all  of  them  have  gone  astray  and  that  the  only  true^  order  is  itself 
the  73rd,  fif'Ciat-i-najdt  or  party  of  salvation.  I his  accords  wit 
Muhammad's  prophCRiy  that  his  followers  would  separate  into  73  sects 
and  that  of  these  all  but  one,  the  Najia  or  ' Saved  Ones ',  would  go  to 

hell.^ 

^ Lukach,  Fringe  of  the  Fast,  pp.  209,  211. 

* Amfr  Ali,  op.  cit.,  p.  318. 

3/3.,  p.  314.  Some  popular  Slii^a  beliefs  seem  to  be  based  on  their  theological  doc- 
trines,  e.  g. — 

A Sbi^a  if  offered  bread  divided  into  four  parts  will  not  eat  it,  possibly  because  be 
suspects  the  giver  of  wisbiug  to  make  a Sunni  of  him,  as  Su  mis  believe  m four  Knali  as 
while  Sbi’as  only  acknowledge  one  : P.  N,  Q.,  I,  § 538. 

ShPas  do  not  eat  the  bare  because  it  was  originally  born  of  a ^oman  and  y 

say  that  by  washing  its  flesh  all  runs  away  in  the  water,  leaving  only  the  bones  : 

II,  ^ 990— see  I,  § 108. 

^ Fringe  of  the  Fast,  p.  151. 
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The  Sufis* 

SUFIISM. 

In  the  belief  of  the  orthodox  Sunni  sect  iteelf  the  inctruction 
imparted  by  the  Prophet  was  of  two  kinds  : — 

1.  llm-i-zdhir  or  knowledj^e  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 

religion  by  books.  Those  learned  in  this  knowledge  are 
called  mulldliH  and  tnaulatti, 

2.  llm-i-hdtin  or  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  God  by 

worship.  Those  who  apply  their  minds  in  this  concen- 
tration call  theaiselves  SuH. 

The  beLt  Sufis  of  one  clasM  can  imrart  instruction  according  to  the 
methods  of  another  class  also,  but  ordinary  people  should  adopt  the 
tenets  of  one  class  only. 

Another  definition  is  that  : — 1 hose  Muhammadans  who  follow 
tasawwufy  tiie  theology  of  the  Sufis  or  contemplation,  are  called 
Sufis 

They  have  four  pir%  as  follow  : — 

1.  Imam  Hasan. 

2.  ImTim  Husain. 

3.  Imam  Hasan  Pasri. 

4.  Qumail,  son  of  Zyad. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  a clear  description  of  the  Silfi  doctrines  are 
the  fact  that  the  term  is  applied  generically  to  a number  of  orders  and 
sects  which  differ  \videly  in  their  practices  and  tenets,  and  the  failure  of 
writers  on  Siifiism  to  distinguish  between  those  boilies  when  dej- 
cribing  them. 

The  term  Sufi  is  derived  from  sufy  ‘ wool  but  this  is  not  ineon- 
sistent  with  a theory  that  it  was  originally  an  a<laptation  of  the  Greek 
sophos.  The  term  appeare  to  have  been  first  applied  to  wandering  monks 
who  wore  woollen  garments  in  imitation  of  the  Christian  rdhi^s  or  the 
Arabian  hantfsy  a theory  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  wool  is  not 
proved  to  have  been  worn  by  eitlier  of  those  classes  in  climates  where 
it  would  be  a penance  to  wear  it,  and  where  its  use  cannot  have  been 
very  common. 

With  a vagne  tradition  that  the  original  order  was  the  Sahiitia,  the 
ancient  Sabians,  tlie  Sufis  nere  early  divided  into  two  orders,  or  schools, 
the  Hululia  or  inspired. which  held  that  the  divine  spirit  enters  into  all 
who  arc  devout,  and  the  Ittihadia,  or  unionists  who  hold  that  the  soul 
by  union  with  God  becomes  God.^ 

Prom  those  two  schools  sprang  five  sub-orders,  vis. — 

The  Wdslia,  ^ joined  ^ to  God, 

' Ashaqia,  * lovers  * of  God. 

Tajqinia,  ‘ instructed  \ 

Za  kia,  ‘ penetrated  \ 

Wahidia,  ^ solitary  \ 

* Mftcdonnlil,  ITudim  7'7irolo{/i/,  p.  130.  K.  U.  Unveil  has  c.nlUvl  nttontiou  (o  the  fact 
thnt  tho  word  urna,  which  in  Ihnhlhist  (and  o(hcr)  imapos  syniholised  the  divine  eye,  liter* 
ally  meant  ‘wool’,  lint  his  explanation  that  the  Uivine  Lijfht  was  oonceivevl  as  eonverpinjj 
towartis  the  cemtro  of  Ihiddha’a  forehead  and  ao  suggested  a tnft  of  wool  seems  far-fetch(\l : 
The  Ideals  of  Indian  Art,  pp.  50-1. 

2 God  is  joined  with  every  sentient  being,  lie  is  as  (lime  and  tho  sonl  as  charcoal. 
Brown  {The  Dervishes,  p.  r>3)  gives  all  tlioso  sown  orders,  hut  calls  tho  WisUa 
* Wasdliab  tho  Zakia  * Zirfkia  ’ and  tho  Wjihidia  ‘ Wahdattia  *. 
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The  Sufi  institutions. 

The  term  Batinia,  'esoteric  ",  is  applied  to  several  Sufi  sectsS  and, 
according  to  Wilberforce  Clarke,  to  the  order  of  the  Assassins.  No 
general  doctrine  corresponds  to  this  name,  each  sect  having  tenets  of 
its  own,  but  some  of  the  ideas  belonging  to  it  recall  the  systein  of 
Avicenna.  'All  that  proceeds  from  truth  will  be  united  in  the  univer- 
sal soul,  and  all  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of_  evil  will  return  to 
Satan,  i.e,  to  nothingness.  This  is  what  sectarians  call  the  Resur- 
rection 


The  Sufis  acknowledge  four  stages,  material  or  outward  observ- 
ance— pardaJcht  jismdm  : — 


tangati  the  path, 

tyddfifaty  divine  knowledge  or  intuition, 
haqiqat^  truth,  and 
wasl,  union. 


The  organization  of  religious  institutions  in  Islam  dates  from 
a very  early  period.  Although  in  Isliim  is  no  monachism,"  in  the 
2nd  year  of  the  Hijra  i=:62?>  A.  D.)  15  men  of  Mecca  and 
of  Medina  joined  themselves  together,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet,  and  formed  a fraternitv  ^ to  establi.sli 
community  of  ])roperty  and  to  perform  daily  penances.  They  are  said 
to  have  taken  the  name  of  sufi,  but  it  is  also  said  that  that 
first  employed  by  Abu  Hdshim,  a Syrian  zahid  who  died  in  78  > ' * ^ ’ 
However  this  may  be,  during  Muhammad"s  lifetime  Abu  Bakr,  after- 
wards the  first  Khalifa,  and  Ali  had  established  j.imd^at  'assemblies  , 
wherein  vows  were  made  and  exercises  practised;  and  in  6o7  A.  I). 
Uvais-i-Karani  had  established  the  first  religious  order  of  the  greatest 
austerity  Abu  Hashim  appears  to  have  built  the  first  takid,  ‘ convent". 


The  institution  of  the  hhdttqdh,  a term  also  translated  convent,  is 
of  unknown  origin  but  its  constitution  is  recorded.  The  men  of  it 
form  two  parties,  the  travellers  and  the  dwellers.  After  a stay  of  three 
days  the  former  must  seek  service  in  the  kJidnqdh,  unless  their  time  be 
spent  in  devotion.  The  dwellers  are  again  divided  into  three  groups, 
the  ahl-i-khidmat  or  servitors,  the  ahl-i-S2Llibat  or  associates  and  the 
ahMJiilwat  or  recluses.  The  first-namea  are  novices  who  do  service 
in  order  to  become  acceptable  to  the  men  ‘ of  deeds  and  of  stages  , t.e, 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  practices  and  have  advanced  soine  stages 
on  the  path  or  way.  By  service  they  acquire  fitness  for  kinship  , e.f. 
admission  to  the  next  degree  in  the  order,  and  thus  be^me  a slipper 
out  of  the  tyarment  of  alienation  and  of  farness,  i.e.  put  oft  the  garment 
of  separation  from  the  Divine.  Abu  Yakub,  Susi,  commends  retreat 
ikhilwat)  to  the  old  and  suJihat  to  the  young.  Some  convents  at  any 
rate  insisted  on  fitness  for  service  by  outward  resemblance  and  mward 
and  pure  desire — whereby  the  candidate  acquired  kinship  with  suf  is. 
Exclusion  was  inflicted  as  a punishment,  but  the  seeker  of  the  pardon 


1 It  was  also  applied  to  sects  outside  IsUm,  sucli  as  the  Mazdaldtes,  a Maiiichaean  sect. 
In  Iraq  the  Batinites  were  called  Qarmatians  and  Mazdakites,  la  Ivhorasan  Ta  hinites 
fend  Malahids  : Bncyclopcedia  oj  Islam,  p.  679. 

® Wilberforce  Clarke,  II,  p.  952.  The  Aiodrif^ul-Ma’drif,  p.  1. 
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could  be  re-admitted  on  payment  of  a fine  {ghardmat)  wnich  took  the 
form  of  victuals. 

KJidnqdhs  were  sometimes  endowed,  and  sometimes  not.  If  endow- 
ed and  it  was  the  testator^s  wish  that  the  income  of  the  convent 
should  he  spent  on  the  purposes  of  the  lords  of  desire,  i.e.  those  who 
have  mastered  their  passions,  and  on  travellers  by  the  path  (tarigat) 
it  was  unlawful  to  expend  it  on  the  habituated,  i.e.  on  professional 
beggars,  or  the  crowd  that  from  bodily  sins  or  attachment  to  the 
world  had  not  attained  to  the  stages  of  the  heart,  advanced,  that  is, 
along  the  path  of  spirituality.  These  provisions  were  clearly  intended 
to  secure  the  proper  administration  of  waqf  or  trust  properties  and 
guard  against  abuses  like  those  which  fostered  the  sturdy  mendicancy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe. 

Khdnqnhs  without  an  endowment  were  ruled  by  the  head  or  if 
the  brotherhood  had  no  head  [shaikh]  it  had  a discretion,  like  a 
head  who  could  direct  the  brethren  to  abandon  kasb^  and,  putting 

them  on  tawakkuly  bid  them  rely  on  alms  for  their  subsistence.  To 
brotherhoods,  not  under  a shaikh^ s headship,  whose  members  were 
^ of  the  crowd  of  strong  and  of  travellers  \ who  formeil,  that  is  to 
say,  a bedy  of  able-bodied  wandering  faqirSy  the  latter  course  is  com- 
mended, but  weaker  brotherhoods  could  choose  either  kash  or  mendicancy# 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  transformation  in  meaning  which 

the  term  khduqdh  undergone.  It  now'  means  ordinarily  a tomb, 
especially  that  of  a pir  or  faqir,  a saint  or  holy  man,  not  necessarily 
one  of  the  regular  clergy.  Such  khdnqdhs  become  surrounded  by 
trees  as  no  one  dare  cut  one  down  or  even  remove  fallen  wood  from 
a Jaqir^s  grave,  ddiey  also  tend  to  become  sanctuaries  for  property 
as  no  one  will  venture  to  steal  in  the  vicinity  of  a jaqii^s  tomb. 

The  tomb  may  be  merely  a grave  of  earth,  but  is  more  often  a pile 

of  stones  or  bricks,  with  a wall  to  enclose  the  giave.  As  it  is  usual 
to  make  vows  [manual)  to  such  tombs,  branches  of  the  trees  above 
them  are  often  full  of  rags  [herak)  tied  to  the  twdgs  ; or  if  a specific 
prayer  has  been  anstvered  appropriate  offerings  are  hung  up,  such 
as  a cradle  for  a child  bestow'ed,  a halter  for  a stolen  bullock  recovered 
and  so  on.  A khdnqdh  too  may  itself  cure  disease.  Thus  one  at 
Ishar  in  Shdhpur  is  famous  for  the  cure  of  toothache  and  ague.  The 
sufferer  throws  cowries  dotvn  at  the  grave  and  his  pain  does  not 
recur  for  as  many  3^ears  as  he  presents  cowries. 

But  a shrine  is  not  necessarily  a tomb  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  it.  Thus  above  Kathwai  in  the  Salt  Bange  is  a shrine  to  Gprra, 
ancestor  of  all  the  local  Awans.  As  he  passes  it  an  Aw’tin  vows  to 
put  up  a stone  there  if  successful  in  his  journey  and  so  the  trees 
around  are  full  of  such  stones.” 

'The  adoption  of  the  kliirqa  or  darvesh^s  mantle  is  not  prescribed 
by  the  snnnat  but  only  by  the  hadU  or  tradition  of  Umm-i-Kluilid. 
The  khirqa  is  of  two  kinds,  that  of  desire  and  that  of  blessing.  When 

I W.  Clarko  translates  Tcash  l)y  ‘ nequisition  but  it  clearly  means  ‘ iiulnsfry  ’ in  tins 
context : see  Catafago’s  Arahic  hicfi/.,  p,  305.  Industry  was  permissible  jnst  as  it  Avas 
and  is  to  certain  religions  orders  in  Cbristendom.  Macdonald  translates  by  ‘ gjiining 

oi'  daily  bread  by  labour  ’ : op.  cH.,  p.  179. 

Shabpur  Qaz.,  Ifc97,  p.  86, 
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the  shaikh  is  convinced  of  the  muricVs  desire  for  God  he  indues  him 
with  the  former.  The  latter  is  bestowed  upon  hiin  wlio  with  the 
shaikhs  hath  a good  repute.  To  these  two  some  add  a third,  the  khirqa 
of  holiness,  which  is  bestowed  wlien  the  sh  likh  wi-lu*s  to  appoint 
a murid  his  own  khalifa.  Thus  Wia  khirqa  a mark  of  initiation 
into  an  order  and  may  also  be  given  to  designate  the  right  of  its 
recipient  to  succeed  the  shaikh  in  his  ofHce. 

The  rules  as  to  the  colours  of  the  khirqa  are  elastic.  The  form 
and  colour  of  the  murid’s  garment  depend  on  t\iQ  shaikh’s  intuition. 

If  he  sees  him  inclined  to  fine  raiment  he  m ikes  him  d<m  the  coarse 
khirqa  of  grass,  but  if  he  finds  him  <iisposed  to  hypocrisy  and  ostenta- 
tion^ he  clothes  him  in  soft  silk.  lie  forbids  him  any  fa^iii-m  or  colour 
which  he  would  affect.  The  white  garment  prescribed  hy  the  suunat 
is  only  for  shaikhs  that  have  gained  free<loin  from  nufs,  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh.  The  coloured  garment  is  chosen  for  others  as  less  time 
is  required  for  its  cleansing  than  would  be  taken  up  by  white  raiment, 
and  tlue  is  the  choice  of  the  Sufis,  though  black  is  better  against 
defilement,  because  that  colour  is  lit  only  for  him  who  is  sunk  in 
the  darkness  of  lust.  In  the  flame  of  the  candle  <0^  part  is  pure  light 
and  the  other  pure  darkness.  The  place  of  their  union  appeareth  blue 
and  that  colour  is  suitable  to  the  hu  or  ‘ mystic  state  of  the  Sufi. 

Each  order  has  moreover  its  distinctive  khirqa.  Tlius  in  Egypt 
the  Eafa'i  wore  a black  turban  with  a red  edging  at  one  end.^^  The 
patched  khirqa  or  viuraqqa’at  is  the  outward  sign  that  the  mystic  has 
emero-ed  from  discipline  of  the  ^ Path’  aud  is  advancing  witli  uncertain 
steps^towards  the  Light,  as  when  a toil-worn  traveller  liaving  gained 
the  summit  of  a deep  gorge,  suddenly  catches  a glimpse  of  the  sun  and 
covers  his  eyes.2  But  the  traditional  and  inor  * probable  explanation 
of  the  patched  garment  ascribes  it  to  the  Prophet's  }nihrdf  on  ascension, 
when  the  angel  Gabriel  showed  him  a coffer  full  of  garments  of  many 
colours.  The  Prophet  took  these  robes  and  divided  them  among  his 
companions  who  transmitted  them  to  their  heirs,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
Islamic  practice  of  bestowing  garments  or  patches  of  them  to  consecrate 
the  bonds  which  unite  the  master  to  his  disciples.'^  The  rending  of  the 
khirqa  also  has  a mystical  significance. 

Zikr  is  the  repeating  of  the  name  of  the  God,  the  profession  of  Ills 
unity  etc.  in  chorus,  accompanied  by  certain  motions  of  the  head, 
hands  or  whole  body.  It  is  performed  near  a saint's  tomb,  in  a 
sepulchral  mas'fid  ov  in  a private  chamber,  and  generally  on  the  occasion 
of  a nativity  {maulud) . 

Most  of  the  orders  distinguish  between  the  daily  sikr  or  zikr-uU 
auq  U and  the  ‘ solemn'  zikr^ul-jalldla.  The  former  is  recited  silently, 
after  each  of  the  five  daily  prayers.  The  latter  is  used  at  ceremonies 
of  the  cult,  especially  at  those  observed  on  Friday.  The  Khalidia, 
a Turkish  branch  of  the  Naqshbandis,  has  adopted  almost  exclusively 
the  zikr^ul'khdfi  or  mental  and  silent  But  the  Naqshbandis 

1 Petit,  02?.  ct^.,  p.  44. 

* Nicholson,  The  My  sties  of  Islam,  p.  49. 

» Petit,  op.cii.,  p.  44. 
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l^erierally  beloni'  to  the  Zihiria  school  and  so  they- e3{)eciall7  affect 
a deep-t(  aed  zikr,^ 

The  za/czrs  sit  cross-legged,  in  a circle,  within  which  are  fonr 
candles.  At  one  end  of  it  are  the  rnurshids  (verse-reciters)  and  the 
player  on  the  flute  {nai).  The  shaikh  of  the  zdkirs  exclaims  al  Fdtiha 
and  all  recite  that,  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Quran,  Then  begins 
the  ziJcr  proper.  ^ There  is  no  God  but  God  ' is  chanted  to  different 
measures,  first  sitting  then  standing.  Before  the  end  of  the  tnajlisy  as 
the  whole  performance  is  called,  the  zdkirs  ejaculate  the  words  rapidly, 
turnirig  their  heads  violently,  shaking  the  whole  body,  and  leaping. 

The  recitation  of  the  whole  of  the  Quran  is  called  khoi/n  and  is 
performed  by  faqihs.  When  performed  after  a death  its  merit  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

Peregrination  (safr)  is  commended  as  spirtually  beneficial  and  the 
Sufis  arc  in  sympathy  with  Isa  (Christ)  because  throughout  Ilis  life  he 
was  in  safr.  Twelve  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  pilgrims. 

The  men  of  this  path,  the  path  of  the  Sufi,  are  of  three  grades,  the 
mnhtadiydn  or  beginners,  whoso  will  is  surrendeied  to  the  shaikh  and  to 
whom  no  raiment,  »oods  or  aught  else  is  lawful  save  bv  his  desire  : the 
mutawassitdn  or  middle  ones,  who  have  surrendered  their  will  to  God  and 
who  submit,  as  occasion  demands  : and  the  muntahiydn  or  perfected  who, 
by  God^s  will,  are  absolute,  what  they  choose  lacing  Ilis  will. 

Observing  retreat  [khiltoat)  in  the  way  of  the  Sufis  is  another 
innovation  on  the  sunnat,  although  Muhammad  himself  used  to  practise 
it  in  the  eaves  of  Flara,  pissiiv^  nights  there  in  zikr  and  devotion, 
lletreat  for  LO  days  lifts  every  day  a veil  which  keeps  one  separated 
from  the  hidden  world.  It  should  be  observed  once  a year  and  consists 
in  a collection  of  practices  hostile  to  nafs  and  in  austerities  [ridzat) 
such  as  eating  and  speaking  little,  shunning  companionship,  i>erse- 
verance  in  zikty  denying  thoughts  and  steadfast  awed  contemplation. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sufis  khilwat  is  not  restricted  to  -lO  days. 
The  practice  of  khihoab  translates  into  action,  so  to  speak  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world  {dzalat  dn  un~fjds)j  the  vigil,  as-sahi'y  and  abstenance, 
as-sidm.  Naturally  it  has  endless  variations  among  the  different 
orders.  ^ 

To  a beginner  it  is  prescribed  that  he  should  confine  himself  to 
divine  precepts,  the  sunnat  of  prayer  and,  at  other  times,  zikr.  For  a 
middle  one  assiduity  in  reciting  the  Quran  after  the  performance  of 
divine  precepts  is  best. 

The  zunridr  in  Siili  parlance  moans  something  whereby  they 
may  attain  oneness,  llaliz  alludes  to  it  in  the  story  of  Shaikh 
SainVn,  a Qalandar  who  in  the  paths  of  wandering  or  apostacy  hold 
mention  of  the  rosary  of  the  King,  in  the  girdle  of  the  zunndr.  Being 
in  love  with  a Christian  damsel  he  loft  Islam  and  took  to  music,  wine 
and  swinediording  but  he  put  on  the  .religious  cord,^  strove  to  bo  even 

^ Polit,  op.  cit,,  p.  52. 

’ ('ctit,  op.  cif.,  pp.  '18-9. 

3 The  pii88:igo  ill  tlio  Diixi;*  (I,  p.  170)  is  obscure.  Appiiroutly  tlio  religious  girvUo 
of  11  Christian  order  is  alluded  to.  Slniikh  Sauil’u  however  never  abaudoued  the  Muslim 
rosary  of  99  beads  (p.  109).  Mlsewhero  lltlli/i  aalU  tlio  patched  garment  the  of  tho 

‘ way*  (tarb^at)  : 11,  p,  807. 
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as  the  beloved  (Christian)  and  within  the  religious  cord  mentioned  Ills 
love  (of  God  ?).  He  had  been  iidliiencc^l  by  the  evil  prayer  of  Ghaus- 
ul-"azarn,  but  was  brought  to  Islam  by  an  invisible  h and  and  with  his 
beloved  made  a pilgrimage  to  hlecca. 


The  institution  known  ptr /auridi  in  the  Punjab  is  typi<‘al  of 
Sufiism  though  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  to  be  confined  to  it. 
The  ptr  is  also  known  as  mnrMd  and  corresponds  to  the  shaikh  of  the 
Sufi.  Next  in  order  to  a prophet  ranks  the  shaikh^  a term  wliieb  signi- 
fies being  a khalifa,  a deputy  or  vicar  whoso  duty  it  is  to  call  men  by 
the  path  of  Muhamma<l  to  God.  His  condition  is  called  shuyukhiyat 
and  15  admirable  rules  are  laid  down  for  his  guidance  in  relation  to  his 
murid,  lie  must  show  no  greed  for  his  property  or  services. 

The  mnrshid  is  also  called,  mystically,  the  sdqt  or  cup-bearer,  tho 
mutfih  or  minstrel. 


The  perfect  marsh  id  is  termed  the  vintner,  khammdr. 

Tho  marshid  of  love  who  calleth  tlm  di'^'Uples  to  tho  path  of 
is  called  the  malldh,  sailor. 


Jibnihl,  MuhamniaiPs  murshid,  has  his  mansion  in  Sidra,  the  tree 
of  Paradise  which  is  sometimes  identified  with  tho  Tuba  or  lotus  tree 
(Zizi/phus  Lotus),  but  more  generilly  with  tin*  tree  of  Paradise. 
Sainiri,  a sorcerer  of  Sanira,  cast  dust  from  JibraTPs  path  into  a calf  of 
silver  and  gold,  whereby  it  became  alive  and  spoke:  I,p.  dll:  cf 
Exodus  VI,  1-6. 


Thus  in  Muzaffargarh  every  Muhammadan  has  a />iV,  but  hr  in  . d 
not  be  learned  or  even  of  known  piety — indeed  many  are  notoriously 
immoral.  But  he  should  have  a reputation  for  being  able  to  secure  the 
objects  of  his  murid's  vows.  The  pir  is  commonly  chosen  by  lot. 
The  murid  secures  his  pir's  intercession  by  an  annual  offering  calleil 
buhal  which  is  collected  by  the  pir  himself  or  his  deputies  in  the  most 
shameless  way,  even  force  being  resorted  to.* 


Sufi  Literature. 


There  are  hundreds  of  books  on  Sutiism,  in  Arabic,  Persian  and 
Urdu.  The  most  important  and  generally  reeognized  are  the  Fasils^ 
id-llilam,  Tafsir-ul' Quran  nnik  FutuhdFi-Makki,  in  Arabic,  by  Shaikh 
Muhy-ud-diu,  ibn-"Arabi  : the  DUodn,^  Lawdiha  and  Buid'ipdt  (in 
Persian)  by  Abdur  Rahman  Jami : the  Kashf-ul-Mahjub^  by  Shaikh  "AK 
Hajwm:  the  (in  Persian)  by  Maulavi  Riimi:  the  ' Aicdrif 

nl'Ma'drif  (in  Persian)  by  Khawaja  Shabab-ud-Diu,  Suhrwardi : 
the  Tazkirdt-nl-Auliyd,  lldhi  ^dma,  Baisar  Ndma,  Jauhar-uz-zdt, 
Montaq-ut-tair  and  others  (in  Persian)  by  Shaikh  Farid-ud-Din  Attar  : 
the  Ihyd-uh'uhUi  (in  Arabic)  by  Imam  Aluhaminad  Ghazali  : the 
Fath’ur-Bahbdni  and  FiUuh-ul-ghaib  (in  Arabic)  by  Shaikh  ^Abdul 
Q4dir  Jilani.  The  Iladiqate  of  Hakim  Samali  is  also  worth  mentioning. 

'Muzaffargarh  Gazetteer,  18S3-4,  p.  62  : cf.  p.  66  also.  Wilberforce  Clarke  mentions  an 
extreme  development  of  the  institution.  An  order  of  the  Sufis  called  tl^e  Murtaza  Sh4hi 
make  an  image  in  clay  of  the  inurshid.  This  the  mun'd  keeps  to  prevent  him  from 
wandering  and  to  bring  him  into  identity  with  the  murtkid  : op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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Some  of  those  by  authors  who  lived  or  live  in  the  Punjab  are 
given  below,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  list  is  not  at  all 
exhaustive  : — 

The  Khazinat-ul-Anfiyd  by  M.  Ghulam  Sarwar  of  Lahore,  the 
Qdnuri'i-  hhq,  the  commentary  on  the  kafis  of  Ilazrat  Bulla  of 
Kasur,  the  Majmu' ah-i-Q/indn-i-tauhid^  the  Qdnun-i-guluk^  the 
Qdnun'i-m^ arifat y and  a lecture  on  Muhammadan  Sufi  Philosophy  by 
If.  Anwar  All  of  Rohtak,  the  Tuhfat-iU-* Aghiqtny  the  Gutzdr-t-f ariit 
and  the  Kashaf-ul-tnahjub. 

A monthly  journal  issued  at  Lahore  is  devMte<l  specially  to  the 
subject  of  Sufiism.  Its  name  is  the  Anfrar-hg-Sufi^nk  and  an  associa- 
tion called  the  Anjuman  Khuddam-ns-Sufiyah,  whose  president  is 
Sayyid  Ildji  Jam4^at  All  Shfili  of  AKpur  Sayyidin  in  Ihisrur  Tahsfl, 
Si^lkot,  also  exists. 

The  older  Sufi  historical  IjooIcs  are  Safinai’ul-Auhydt  Ilauzaf» 
nl’Asfiydy  Khazinat-nl- Agfiydy  Sair-ul- Aqtdb,  Silgalat-Ht-tigJ aiby  Gan- 
jina-i-Sarwari\  Ihyd-ul-VIum  and  Kimiya-i~Sa*d,iat  by  Im^m  Muham- 
mad Ghaz41i. 

A modern  historical  work  is  the  Sair-nl-Ariffn  by  Maulavi 

• « 

GhuUm  Ahmad  of  Sambhal. 

'Phe  special  books  of  the  Q4diri  teaching  are: — the  Gnldatfa-t- 
Kardmdt  of  Ilazrat  Shfih-i-Jiliin  Ohaiith-i-’Azam  Mirin  Muhy-iid- 
Din  (Pir  SAhib  Baghdddf)  : the  Mandqibat  of  Ilazrat  Mahbfib-i- 
Subhani  the  Pir  Dastgir  who  has  about  99  names  : the  Afandq^^.-i- 
Hazrnt  Shdh  Kangal  which  is  greatly  revered  in  Kashmir,  Kfishghar 
and  other  places. 

As  to  the  Chishtif,  the  only  book  known  in  Hazara  is  the 
Ma^fuzdt-i-Chisht. 

Muhammadans  in  general  and  es|>ecially  the  Sufis  hold  that  the 
whole  world  is  divided  into  circles  (irildyit)  each  in  charge  of  a living 
wall  or  saint,  called  gd/iib-i-irildyaty  w'ho  controls  all  temj>oral  affairs 
therein.  For  instance  this  belief  is  cxj.ressly  stabxl  to  prevail  in  the 
Ambtila  District. 

ddie  doctrine  of  the  aulia  appeal’s  to  owe  its  origin  to  Abu  Iluzail 
Muhammad  al-AllaP  who  taught  that  there  were  at  all  times  in  the 
world  these  * Friends  of  God  * who  were  protected  agaist  all  greater  sins 
and  could  not  lie.  Their  words  are  the  basis  of  belief  and  the  tradition 
is  merely  a statement  of  what  they  said.  The  Sufis  recognised  tcaiiag 
or  women  but  none  appear  to  be  known  in  the  motlern  Punjab. 

The  last  of  the  ATuwahids  or  his  disciples  extended  the  doctrine  and 
held  the  wait  to  be  higher  than  the  prophet,  tiah'  or  rasd  Later  Isldm 
regarded  all  members  of  a religious  onler  as  dancesh^  but  only  those 
gifted  by  God  with  miraculous  powers  as  But  Ash-Sha'rini* 

> He  died  oiroa  200  H.  nnd  was  a disciple  in  the  second  generation  fnnn  WAiil  t .Mac- 
donald, Muslim  Theology,  p.  139. 

a Ib„  p.  173. 

y Ih.,  p.  263. 

Ib.y  p.  208. 

I Tb.,  pp.  279  and  281  5.  Ho  wan  a Cairene  and  dioil  in  973  11. 
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developed  tbe  doctrine  at  lengtli,  teacliing  that  tlie  iralts  poBsess  a 
certain  illumination  (lUidm)  which  differs  however  from  the  IriSj-ir.itlon 
of  the  prophets*  so  that  they  never  reach  tlieir  grade  Init  must  ahvave 
walk  according  to  the  law  of  a prophet.  Tiny  are  all  guided  by 
whatever  their  rule  or  lariqa  may  be,  Ijiit  that  <d'  al-Junald  is  the  best. 
Their  hardmdt  are  true  miracles  and  are  a reward  of  their  devout  toil, 
but  the  order  of  nature  will  not  be  broken  for  any  one  who  has  not 
achieved  more  than  is  usual  in  religious  knowledge  and  exerei-es.  All 
waits  stand  under  a regrdar  hierarchy  lie.ided  by  die  QuLb,yet  abuv(*  him 
in  holiness  stand  the  Companions  of  the  Projdu  t.  d'his  u-aebiiig  marks 
a re-action  from  that  of  many  Sufis  who  had  held  that  th  • v lis  stfod 
higher  than  even  the  prophets  themselves.  Th«*  M'ahalii^  r.*j-c‘p’  tli<* 
intercession  of  the  ^^^7/ 29  with  God,  but  for  the  body  of  tin*  p<*o|,l<- 
lives  of  the  toalis  abounding  in  tales  of  their  miraouloU'  aehi<  v-  innits 
still  command  credence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  was  however  extended  by  v irlom  Su‘1 

writers  on  lines  already  familiar  to  us  from  the  ; ei-ount'  .tbovo  givtui 
of  the  spiritual  degrees  among  the  Ismailians  Ihijwrri,  tho  grral 
exponent  of  this  teaching,  tells  us  that  the  saints  form  an  invidldr 
hierarchy  at  whose  head  is  the  Qutb  axis),  tin*  n < st  • luk  rut  Suli  «>f 
his  age.  lie  ])resides  at  their  s]»iritual  and  mira*  r.lou^ly  lauivom*  1 
parliaments,  below  him  stand  the  following  gradt  s in  ascending  01  dor : — 

Lowest  of  all  are  the  300  aJchydr  or  ‘ good  ^ and  the  40  ahddl  ,-ubst  ii 
and  then  come  the  seven  ^ j)ious  ' ; then  feur  r7;//(/V  (siipj"*rts  and 

the  three  naqahd  or  overseers.  The  members  of  this  celes  ial  h . r.nidiy  '‘a'* 
only  act  by  mutual  consent,  but  it  is  the  special  task  of  the  aittdd  g<‘ 
round  the  whole  world  every  night  and  if  on  any  place  their  < y<‘S  do  n d 
fall,  some  flaw  appears  in  it  next  day  and  they  must  then  inform  tlj<‘ 
Qutb  so  that  by  his  blessing  the  defect  may  be  rep.ure<l. 

This  is  Nicholson^s  account,^  but  other  authors  gi.a*  variaut.s  of  it. 
Thus  Petit  describes  the  belief  that  there  are  always  a fixed  number  of 
saints  on  earth,  4*000  according  to  some,  only  350  according  to  others.  Di- 
vided into  seven  classes,  corresponding  to  their  degrees  of  holiness,  these 
privileged  beings  have,  after  this  life,  access  to  heaven  and  fumed  by 
their  union  Ghaus-ul-Alam^  or  Gefuge  of  the  rid  ’.  At  the  head  of  the 
hierarchy  is  the  Ghaus-ul-Azam  or  ‘great  refuge  ^ the  saviour  whose 
merits  can  atone  for  the  sins  of  others  without  compromising  his  own 
salvation.  No  one  knows  him,  nor  does  he  know  himself.  Next  to 
him  comes  his  wozir,  the  Qutb,  the  most  influential  saint  of  his  geneia* 
tion,  the  pole  round  which  humanity  revolves  unceasingly.  More  pre- 
cisely he  is  called  the  Qutb-ul-Waqt,  or  ‘ Pole  ( f the  Age  \ or  Qutb-ul 
Aqtub,  * the  Pole  of  Poles  \ Below  him  come  the  autdd  or  ‘ pickets  \ one 
for  each  of  the  cardinal  pointsj  with  Mecca  for  centre.  Contrasted  \vith 
the  autdd  are  the  hliidr  or  ‘ elect  \ only  seven  in  number  but  evei 
on  their  proselytizing  journe3"s  to  spread  the  light  of  Islam.  Petit 

1 The  Mysiies  of  Islam,  iu  the  Quest  Series,  pp.  123*4. 

2 Gliaus  is  a title  of  Moslem  saints  ^sliose  limbs  in  the  aiclciu'  cl  (1  eii  tlevotiou  fall 
asunder.  Its  literal  meaning  is  said  to  be  ‘ redress’.  G1  nrs-ub’azam  was  a title  of  iWdnl 
Qadir  Jilani, 
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translated  abddl  by  ‘ changin<>/  because  their  cadre  is  always  fixed,  and 
as  soon  as  one  dies  another  takes  his  place.  But  authorities  diff*^r  as  to 
their  number,  some  fixing  it  at  70,  others  at  iO,  and  some  at  only  7. 
VVliilethey  live  chiefly  in  Syria  the  najab  or  'excellent^,  70  iu  number, 
prefer  Egypt,  while  the  *300  nagdb  or  heads  of  groups  protect  the  rest  of 
Africa  JV'ali  is  a title  only  borne  by  dead  saints,  so  that  it  r^'sults  from 
a kind  of  popular  canonization.  ^ 

Somesvhat  analagous  to  but  not  apparently  connected  with  this 
system  of  waits  is  the  belief  in  the  I’ir  Gliail),  regarli*  " whom 
Mr.  Muhammad  llamid  writes: — ‘‘The  Pir  Gh^ib  or  (ihaib  Pir 
appears  to  be  a name  given  to  a class  of  saints  whose  nan'«‘s  are  not 
known  or  whose  miracle  it  was  to  hide  themselves  from  the  j>eople  at 
some  particular  period  of  their  life,  or  it  might  be  that  the  b<ilv  »'f  the 
saint  disappeared  after  his  deatli.  With  the  conce.iled  Imam  (Im^m 
Mahdi),  however,  the  Ghaib  Pirs  do  not  seem  to  have  any  connection. 
I know  of  a shrine  of  a Ghdib  Pir  at  Jaldli  (AlfgArh  Distiict-,  whose 
name  is  not  otherwise  known  and  it  is  this  igm»rance  of  his  name  that 
has  probably  given  him  the  epithet  of  Ghaib  l ir.  Pir  Ghaib  is  the 
name  of  a place  at  Jullundur  regarding  which  a romarkal-le  legend  is 
current.  Imam  Nasir-ud-Din  was  a native  of  Nakshab.-  He  llvoii  from 
1*  If,  8GG-9'ij5  A.  I),  and  came  to  Jullundur  where  he  miraeulouslv  r stored 
to  a widow  her  son  who  had  been  buried  alive  b neath  the  walls  of 
Jullundur  as  the  solo  means  of  beeping  what  had  hcen  built  during  the 
day  from  falling  down  at  niglit.  He  afterwards  converteil  the  Jogi  who 
had  been  guilty  of  this  nefarious  sacrifice.  It  is  most  meritorious  to 
work  the  well  near  this  saint's  tomb  during  his  fair  and  there  is  much 
rivalry  among  the  owners  of  bullocks  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

The  significance  of  this  legen<l  seems  obvious.  The  Imim  converbxl 
a people,  it  says,  who  believed  in  sacrificing  human  beings  in  order  to 
supply  guardian  spirits  to  the  walls  of  a town,  saving  youths  fn»m  such 
a fate,  and  supplying  a more  ellicient  guardian  in  the  Pir  Ghaib.  The 
Imdm  Nasir*ud-Din  appears  in  the  Sain fs  of  Jalandhar  Nisir-iul-Din 
Shirdzi.  To  make  room  for  the  mosque  erectL^l  in  his  memorv  the  shrine 
of  the  Jogi  Jalandhar  Nath  is  said  to  have  been  pullctl  dow'n — a big  hly 
|)robable  tradition,  though  it  is  dilliciilt  to  think  that  he  was  not  earlier 
than  Ndsir-ud-Din  Awadhi,  the  preceptor  of  Xizai»u-ud- Din  Aulia,  as 
Tcm])le  has  suggested.^ 

Sdpi  OUDKUS. 


The  Sufis  are  divided  into  Id-  orders — t)  of  which  are  Qidiria  and  d 
Chlshtla.  In  the  former  arc  included  the  Suharw.irdi.  These  thiav, 
with  the  Naqslibandi  and  Naiuhahia  orders  or  soots,  are  spread  all  over 
India,.  This  classification  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  in  Volume 
111,  ]).  481,  and  many  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  historv  of 
the  various  orders,  as  will  be  nob'll  below.  But  the  folloiving  jM'iligrec 


1 Lcs  Cottfrirics  Mnsilmai\es,\\\;  tlio  llovml.  I’^re  honis  IVtit,  TurlM, 

3 ‘ A plai’o  saul  to  bo  iu  I’orsla,  but  lu'rb.ips  the  siuuo  »\#  Karsbi  iu  llokb.iru’  i I’urvor 
JulluuUuv  S,  11,,  § 17,  p.  58.  Ibit  Naksbab  is  tbo  i>l.aco  wIkmo  tbo  voiloil  imipliot  of 
Kbortisliu  perl'onuoil  bis  iniraclo  of  making  moousbiuo. 

® Legends  of  the  Punjab,  111,  VP*  399, 
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able  wbioh  traces  the  foundation  of  all  the  orders  to  natural  or  spiritual 
descendants  of  Ali  or  Abu  Bakr  is  of  some  iiilerest  : — 


MUHAMMAD. 

I 

Ali 


r i n — 

Kamil,  Imam  Hasan.  Imam  Hasain. 


Kh.  Habib  Ajmi 
( Founder  of  the  Ajmfs). 


Kh.  Tafur 
(Founder  of  the 
Tafdn's). 


KI?  Ddud. 


Kb.  Hasan  Basrf,* 

I 

"1 

K.  Abdul  Wibid 

(Founder  of  the  Zaidfs). 

) 

I 

K . Fazal , son  of  Ayaz 
(Founder  of  the  Ay^zis). 


Kh.  Mariif  Kavklif 
(Founder  of  the  KbarkbiH). 

.1. 

Kh.  Siri  Siqli 
(Founder  of  the  Siqtfs). 

I 

S.  .Tanaid 

(Founder  of  the  Janaidls). 


K Ibrahim  Adbam 
(Fitunder  of  tie  Adbamfib 

I 

K.  Ilazika 
I 

K.  Habera 

(Founder  of  the  llaberis) 

I 

K.  Abd 

K.  Isliiq  SbAmf 
(Fouuder  of  the  Cbisbtis). 


Ab6  IUkab. 
Salmon  Farsi. 

I, 

Imdm  Qasim. 

I 

Imam  Jafar. 

I 

Bazfd  Rostiimi. 

I 

Sb.  Abu’l  Hnnan. 

I 

Sb.  Abu’l  Qisim. 

K.  Abu  1 Ali 
I 

K.  Yusaf, 

I 

K,  Abdul  Kb&liq. 
K.  Arif. 

I 

K.  Mahmud 

I 

K.  Ali. 


r 

Hazrat  Mamsadolu. 


1 


K.  Mnbammnd  lUba 

I 

S.  Amir  Kalal. 

I 

K Babd-ud-din, 
Naqshband. 

(Founder  of  the  Naqsbbandis) . 


Sli,  Ahti  Ali  Hasan. 

Sb.  Abu  Ishaq  Gazruni 
(Founder  of  the  Gazrunis). 


r 


^ 

K.  Ahmad. 

I 

Sh.  Amoia. 
Sb.  Waji-ud-Din. 

J 


Sh.  Ahmad  Din 
(Founder of  theTusis). 


Sh.  Abu  Bakar. 

I 

Sb.  Abdul  Wahid, 

I 

Sh.  Abul  Farah. 

I 

Sh.  Abul  Hasan. 

I 

Sh.  Abu  Said. 

Sb.  Abdul  Qddir 
(Fouuder  of  the  Qadiris), 


Sh.Zid-ud-Di'u 
(Founder  of  the  Suhrwardis). 

Sb.  Najam-ud-Din 
(Founder of  the  Firdausis). 

Of  the  four  principal  spiritual  orders,  descended  from  the  Prophet,  the  Xaqsbbandi 
descends  through  the  Caliph  Abu  Bakr,  the  Subarwardi  through  the  Cslipb  O j-ar,  and  the 
Chishti  and  QAdari  through  the  Caliph  Ali.  Below  is  given  the  genealogical  table  of 
the  Sabiri  sub-rivision  of  the  Chishtis.  The  names  are  given  as  spiritually  descended,  and 
are  not  the  only  ones.  For  example  Caliph  Ali  I ad  many  disciples  besides  the  imam 
Haan  Basri,  but  they  have  their  own  lines  of  descent  and  that  is  the  case  with  other 
notables  also. 

' JT.  5. That  this  table  is  not  confined  to  natural  descent  but  includes  gpirifuii 
afiiliation. 
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THE  PROPHEl',  from  whom  wa3  spiritually  descended;  — 

llazrat  Ali  (sondn-law  of  ^rophet). 

Imam  Hasan  Basri  (of  Basra). 

Khwaja  Abdul  Wahid. 

Khwaja  Fuzail  bin  Ayiz. 

' I 

Sultan  Ibrahim  bin  Adham  of  Balkh  (the  kin  who  abucatei  his  throne) 

Khwaja  Hazifa^al-Marashl. 

Khawja  Hnbera-al-Basri  (of  Basra). 

I 

Khwaja  Aluv  Mamshad. 

I 

Khwaja  Bu^al-Ishaq  Shimi  (of  cyria). 

Khwaja  Abu  Ahmad  Abdal,  the  first  Chishti  (of  Chisht). 

Khwdj  i Muhammad  Zahid  Ma^btil  Chishti  (of  Chisht). 

I 

Khwaja  Yiisiif  Nasir-ud- Dm  Chishti  (of  Chisht). 

Khwaja  ()utb-ud-Di'u  Maudud  Chishti  (of  Chisht). 

.1 

Khwdja  Ilaj  Sharif  Zindni 

I , 

Khwaja  Usman  ITarvani, 

Khwaja  Muiu-ud-Din  ChUhti  (of  Chisht),  the  saint  of  Ajmer. 

Khwaja  Qutb*ud-diu  of  Delhi,  the  Qutb  Sahib. 

.1 

Shaikh  Parid-ud-Din,  Shakargunj,  the  faiuoiH  Baba  Farid  of  Ptikpa^t^u 


f 


1 


Hazrafc  Makhduin  Ala-ud-I)fn  Ali  Ahiniul  ila/rat  Nizaiu-ud-Diu  of  Delhi,  whose  spiritual 
Sabir  oi  Piriu  Kaler  (near  Rufki).  His  descendants  arc  called  Nizamis, 

spiritual  dcscondauts  are  called  Sabin's. 

J 

!^h.  Shams-ud-Din  Turk  of  Panipat. 

Shah-i-VValayat  Sh.  JaUl-ud*l)in  of  Panipat. 

' Sh.  AbdiU  Uaq  of  Radauli  (U.  P.), 

I 

Sh.  Arif  Sahib. 

I 

Sh.  Muhammad  Sahib. 

Sh.  Abdul  Qadiis  SdliibQutb  of  Gaugoh  (U.  1’.). 

I 

Sh.  .Ialdl*ud-Din  of  Thdncsar. 

I 

Sh.  Nizdm*'id-Diu  of  Balkh. 

I 

Sh.  Abu  S’aid  of  Gaugoh. 

Sh.  Muhammad  Sddiq  of  Gangoh. 

I 

Sh.  Ddiid  Sahib  of  Gaugoh. 

I 

Shah  Abul  Maiali. 

I 

r 


llazrat  Mirau  Syod  Shah  Bhik,  the  famous 
Mirdu  Sdhib,  whoso  tomb  is  at  Ghurdiu, 
IB  Patidia  State  i and  so  on. 


1 

aud  so  on. 


The  Ohishti  Order, 


In  the  mystio  lan^Uii^c  of  the  Sufis  these  four  sects,  tlic  \haf|sh- 
bandi,  Qadiria,  Siiliarwardi  and  Chishti^  are  called  khanwn  la%  (houses) 
and  are  sub-divided  into  minor  sects  known  after  the  leadini;  mernbeii 
of  the  parent  sects. 

In  the  Punjab  disciples  of  tlie  Chishti,  Qailiria,  Suharwardia  and 
Nac^shbandia  orders  are  foujid  bat  adherents  of  the  other.^  arc  very  few 
in  number.  They  profess  Islam  an  1 are  relicrious  onb'rs,  not  c.isb*s 
ihou«‘h  they  tend  to  become  tribes.  A Mahammidati  of  any  caste 
or  i/ril)0  can  adopt  the  teachini^  of  any  Su(i  orler  and  r<*tain  his  caste. 
Celibacy  is  not  strictly  observed  by  these  orders,  but  it  is  preferred  by 
their  leaders.  These  orders  differ  In  their  practices  and  reli'^’ious 
doctrines. 

The  CiiEsiin  v Order. 

Ill  contradiction  to  the  ‘generally  accepted  account^  the  foundation 
of  the  Chishtia  order  isbysime  ascribed  to  Khwaja  -\hmad  Abd.U* 
of  Chisht,  where  he  was  enshiined  in  oh')  II.  He  was  the  ilisciple  of 
Abu  Ishaij  Sliami  who  w.is  buried  at  Akk.i  in  Sham  (Syri.a)  an  ^ not  in 
Chisht,  as  often  stated.  The  order  claims  to  originate  from  .\li  the 
fourth  Caliph  himself  throuj^h  Hasan  Basri  and  thus  app  ears  to  be  the 
youngest  though  it  is  the  most  popular  of  the  four  great  Sufi  sect'**. 


Chistia  methods  and  practices. 

At  initiation  a disciple  first  recites  two  /'<//v/V.?of  namnz  or  jirayer  and 
Is  then  given  certain  instructions,  which  he  is  directe  1 to  observe  with- 
out demur,  such  as  the  precepts  : — (1)  that  a faqir  takes  food  in  tin* 
name  of  God,  (2)  that  he  spends  his  lifi'  in  remembrance  of  G k1 
Tl(ihi\  (8)  that  he  sleeps  with  death,  and  (1)  arises  with  the  knlimi. 
He  is  exhorted  In  these  wor.ls  : — O di'sciple  thou  hast  b '001110  a ffiqir 
and  shouldst  follow  these  precepts  : and  as  the  wor<l  faqir  contains  1 
letters qdf^  ye  and  re^  the /I'  which  expresses  faqah  or  fasting,  tin? 
qdf.t  qanaat  or  contentment,  the  ye^  yadd^Jl  iM  or  remembrance  of  G mI 
and  the  re,  riydzat  or  penance,  so  shouldst  thou  possess  these  four  (pnli- 
ties  : vide  the  Bdgh~o^Bahdr  of  Mu*  Umman. 

After  this  he  is  bidden  to  concentrate  attention  on  his  tn^  rnhid  or 
spiritual  leader  In  a certain  way  everyday,  then  some  ism  or  sacred  name 
is  disclosed  to  him  and  he  Is  directed  to  go  to  a shrine,  to  fast  the’-e  for 
lO  diys  called  chila  kasM  and  to  keep  on  repeating*  the  sacred  n i^ne. 
Lastly  the  spiritual  pedigree  of  the  order  is  declared  to  him.  By  degrees 
he  makes  spiritual  progress  and  sees  visions  of  all  things  and  places  up  to 
^arsh  or  heaven.  In  this  state  when  the  two  stars,  Nasira  and  ^Mahmud.a, 

' Sec  Vol.  11,  p.  1^2,  and  of,  the  Khazmott-ul'AsfU,  Vol.  I,  pp.  239-40. 

2 Sec  art.  on  Abdal  in  Vol.  II,  p 1.  The  Abdals,  Icinwii  in  Turkey  as  Turkalu,  .arc 
there  described  as  wearing  no  clothing.  They  lived  entirely  on  herbs  and  hel  l women  in 
horror,  yet  achieved  such  an  evil  reputation  that  early  in  the  19th  century  they  were 
almost  exterminated.  Yet  even  of  recent  years  they  were  frequently  seen  on  high-r:.ads  ami 
in  provincial  towns  and  held  in  respect  and  even  awe  by  the  populace,  who  term  them  Abdtls  : 
W.  S.  Monroe,  Turkey  and  the  Turks,  London,  1908,  pp.  280-1.  The  Abdals  are  andoubtedly 
supposed  to  be  liviug  representatives  of  the  70  abdals  who  succeed  to  the  40  rijal'uUghaib  ; 
Brown,  The  Dervishes,  pp.  82-3.  See  also  supra,  p.  524. 
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become  one  he  attains  the  conrlition  of  iehawa  or  spiritual  waking  con- 
sciousness, and  thus  he  reaches  the  loh-i-malifus  or  protected  plank. 
Past,  present  and  future  things  manifest  themselves  to  his  sight,  that  is 
to  say  he  gets  a vision  of  all  the  worlds  and  thus  when  he  repeats  his 
meditation  from  his  very  heart,  a condition  of  taqwim  or  deep  trance 
supervenes  and  he  learns  or  perceives  the  all-pervading  spirit  and  meete 
the  mystery  of  ndz  and  naydz  ; ndz  orders  but  naydz  is  silent,  and  the 
great  mysterv  of  hm  i~zdt  or  ^ name  of  self  ^ reveals  itself  to  him. 

The  five  Chishiia  svb-orders. 

1.  Zaidi,  from  Khawaja  Abdul  Ahad,*  son  of  Zaid,  whose  shrine 
is  at  Basra. 

2.  Ayazi,  from  Khwaja  Fuzail,  son  of  ^'Vy ‘z,  whose  shrine  is  at 
Kufa.2 

3.  Adhami,  from  Khwaja  Sult4n  Ibr.'ihfm,  son  of  Adham,  whose 
shrine  is  at  Baghdad  * 

4.  Chishti,  from  Khwiija  Abu  Ishfiq  Shami  Chishti,  whose  shrine 
is  at  Chisht,  a town  near  Herdt  in  Afglidnist^n. 

5.  Ilubairi,  from  Khwrija  IIubairat-al-Basri.* 

The  Zaidi,  ^Ay^izi,  Adhami  and  Ilubairi  sub-orders  hive  long  since 
ceased  to  be  recognized  as  distinct  and  the  only  descriptions  of  them  in 
almost  all  the  Sufi  books  are  to  be  found  uinler  the  Chishti  onler. 

Formerly  the  Chishtia  order  was  one,  hut  now  it  is  split  into  two 
sub-orders;  (1)  Niz^imia  from  Niziim-ud-tUn  of  Delhi,  (2)  Sfibiria  from 
Khwdja  Ala-ud-dfn  Ahmad  SAbir,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Bdba  Faiid- 
ud-Din  Shakarganj. 

The  Sabir  Chishtis  have  an  important  shrine  at  Thaska  -NffrAnji  in 
KarnAl.  It  is  called  llozai  Sh)ih  Bhik  and  a fair  is  held  there  on  the 
loth  Shaban.  It  was  founded  by  Nawab  Hoshaii-ud-Daula,  minister  of 
Muhammad  ShAh,  at  a cost  of  some  ten  Idkhi  of  rupees  in  the  time  of 
Muhammad  Fazil,  successor  of  Shah  Bhik  from  whom  it  takes  its  name 
and  was  begun  in  1131  II.  It  is  administered  by  ^Han  Imam  Shah 
7th  ill  succession  to  ShAh  Bhfk  who  is  celibate  like  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  tho  faqtrs  of  the  sect,  the  succession  being  governed  by 
spiritual  relationship. 

Drugs  such  as  hliang,  charas,  tobacco  and  liquors  are  strictly  forbid- 
den to  1)0  brought  or  used  in  tho  shrine  or  its  jirecincts. 


» In  tho  ncconut  of  tlio  Zaidi  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  510,  Abdul  Ahad  is  incorrect,  it  should  bo 
Abdul  Wdhid.  A sect  called  Zaidi  is  dominant  in  Central  Yemen,  wboro  it  was  establishol 
by  tlio  Imam-ul-lladi  Yahya  in  PUl  A.  D.  and  through  him  tho  present  Im4m  of  Yemen 
claims  descent  from  Ali  and  I'dtima.  Ui^iko  other  Shi’as  tho  Zaidi  regarvl  Ali  as  the  first 
rightful  Khalifa  by  personal  fitness  and  not  by  stdeotion.  Th»'y  pilgrimage  to  Mi'cca  and 
regard  one  made  to  Karbala  as  a work  of  superer 'gation  : 0.  NVyman  llury,  -•traAii  Injtlix, 
pp.  38,  32-4.  A Sayyid /(iwijVf/ in  Mv.ltiSn  is  sometimes  calltHl  Z»id»  as  descend'd  freni 
Zaid  8hah{il,  grandson  of  the  imam  Husain  : Multan  Qacetteert  19(.  I-'-',  p.  154. 


2 The  shrine  of  Khwaja  Fur.ol  is  not  in  Kufa. 
Vol.  I,  p.  230. 


It  is  in  Mecca  i vide  Kkatin  Asfici, 


® Tho  name  of  Khwdja  Ihrahfm  Adham  is  wrongly  given  ns  Ibrahfm  Adlifm  Khlu 
(ihid,  p.  230).  His  shrine  is  not  in  Ihighdad.  It  is  in  81nim. 

* The  shrino  of  Haborn  Ilusri  is  not  in  Maraah  but  in  llasrn  frWo  Mahhuh'ul-Arfan'). 
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Tombs  of  Shdh  disciples  form  the  seven  or  eight  minor 

shrines  subordinate  to  this.  They  are  at  Talakam  in  Jagidhri  tahsil,  at 
Handi  Khera  in  Naralngarh  tahsil,  at  Gangheri  and  Thaska  Ali  in 
Thdnesar  tahsil,  at  liamha  in  Karnal  tahsil  and  at  Kuhram  in  l^atiala. 
Although  the  saint  died  on  the  5th  Itamzan  his  io  not  kept  on  that 
date  as  it  falls  in  a month  of  fa  ts  and  his  disciples  decided  to  hold  it  a 
little  earlier ; so  the  urs  is  held  on  the  lUth  of  Shdban  and  lasts  till  the 
18th.  It  is  the  occasion  of  a big  fair. 


The  name  S4bir  is  thus  explained  : — One  day  Biha  Farid  Shih 
Ali  Ahmad^s  spiritual  director  and  maternal  uncle  bade  him  give  food 
and  alms  on  his  behalf -to  the  poor.  This  he  did  and  though  stationed 
at  the  langarkhdna  (refectory)  night  and  day  he  did  not  quit  it  to  take 
his  food  at  his  own  house.  As  he  got  weaker  day  by  day,  his  mother 
asked  the  reason  and  he  replied  that  he  had  taken  ii"  foo<l  for  several 
days  as  his  leader'’s  orders  were  to  dis'.  ri))ute  it  to  others  but  did  not 
authorise  him  to  take  any  for  himself  and  also  that  as  he  was  required 
to  be  present  at  the  poor  house,  he  could  not  leave  if.  For  this  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Sabir  the  * patient  * or  ‘ contented  ^ * 


The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  best  known  Chishti  shrines  : — 


Name.  Place. 

The  shrine  of  Qutb  Sfihib  at  ^Mihrauli  Delhi 
near  Delhi.  This  saint  forbade  a building 
to  be  erected  over  his  tomb. 


Hijri  year  of  death* 

l ull  Rabi- 
ul-awal  638, 


That  of  Khwdja  Niz4.m-ud-dfn  Aulia,  Do. 
Sult4n-ul-Mashaikh,  commonly  called  Sul- 
t4nji  Chishti,  at  Arab  Sarfii  near  Delhi. 

The  shrine  of  Bu  Ali  Qalnndar  Chishti  Karnal 
known  as  the  Qalandar  Sfihib,  at  Budha 
Khera  in  Karndl. 

Khw4ja  Shams-ud-din  Chishti  Sibiri  Panipat 
called  Sh.^h  Wildyat,  at  P4nipat.  He  was  a 
spiritual  descendant  of  Ali  Ahmad  S4bir. 

S.  Jal41-ud-din  Kabir-ul-Aulia  Sdbiri  Ditto 
called  the  Makhdum  S4hib,  at  Panipat. 

He  was  a Turk,  and  descended  from  the 
foregoing. 


724 


Sh4h  Lakhi 

Shah  Bhik  Mir4nji  or  Mir4n  S4hib 
Miranji 

Sh.  Farid-ud-Din 
Sh.  Sharf-ud-Din 


...  Ambala. 

...  Thaska. 

...  Thanesar  tahsil. 

...  Pakpattan  644  or  669 

...  Panipat  724 


* Ali  Ahmad’s  shrine  is  at  Ffran-KaJiar  near  Roorkee.  His  life  is  given  in  the  Omhdr- 
Sdbiri  The  Prophet  gave  him  the  name  of  Ala-nd-Diu  before  his  birth  and  his  parents 
that  of  Ali  Ahmad. 
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Name.  Place.  Hijri  year  of  death. 


Kh.  Amir  Khusro 

• e • 

Near  Delhi 

725 

Sh^h  Na^fr-ud-Dfn,  Roshan 

Delhi 

757 

Chiragh  Dihlwi. 

Shah  Kaku  ... 

• e e 

Lahore  (Delhi  Gate) 

880 

Sh.  Jalal-ud-Dm 

Thanesar 

979 

Sh.  Jan  Ullah 

• • e 

Lahore 

1029 

Sh.  Hdji  Abdul  Karim 

• e e 

Kot  Nahli  in  Lahore 

1045 

Sh.  Abdul  Khalik 

• e e 

Lahore 

1059 

Sh.  Muhammad  Arif 

« e e 

Do. 

1071 

Sh.  Muhammad  Siddiq 

• • e 

Do. 

1084 

Sh.  Abdul  Muali 

• e • 

Do. 

1116 

Sh.  Abdul  Rashid 

• 

Jullundur 

1121 

Sh.  Atiq  Ullah 

tee 

Do. 

1131 

Sh.  Muhammad  Salim 

e e f 

Lahore 

1151 

Sh.  Bahlol 

• • • 

Jullundur 

1170 

Sh{ih  Latlf  Ullah 

e e e 

Do. 

1180 

Mauldna  Fakhar-ud-Din 

• • • 

Delhi 

1126 

Syad  Alim  Ullah 

• e e 

Jullundur 

1202 

Sh.  Nur  Muhammad 

• • • 

Tajasarwar  near  Mu- 

1205 

Sayad  Ali  Shah 

• e e 

har,  a town  in 
BahAwalpur. 
Jullundur 

1213 

Sh.  Muhammad  Said 

• • • 

Sharaqpur,  Lahore 

1214 

Sh.  Mahmud  Said 

• e e 

Jullundur 

1220 

Sh.  Khair-ud-DIn 

• e • 

Lahore 

1228 

Hafiz  Mui 

tee 

Alanakpur 

1245 

Kh.  Muhammad  Sulaimac 

1... 

Taunea  in  Sanghar 

1267 

Maulvi  Amdnat  Ali 

• • • 

tahsfl. 

Amroha 

1280 

Hiji  Rainzivn... 

e •• 

Lalioro 

1282 

Sh.  Faiz  Bakhsh 

tee 

Do. 

12861 

Some  Chishti  saints. 

The  full  name  of  Bii  iMi  Qalandar  was  Shaikh  Sharf-nd-Din  Bii 
Ali  Qalandar.  Born  at  Paiupat,  it  is  not  certain  as  to  whose  disciple  he 
was,  some  holding  that  he  was  the  khalifa  of  Khwjija  Kutb-iid-Din, 
others  that  he  was  a disciple  of  Niziiuv  ud-l)in  Auliya.  lie  wrote  many 
works  on  Suhisin  and  in  one  of  them,  the  Ilikmat^y dmay  he  gives  a 
short  autobiography.  Among  his  numerons  disciples  were  Sultan  Ala- 
nd-Din  Khalji  and  Jaldl-ud-Din  Khalji.  In  the  Htkmat-nd^na  ho  says 
that  at  the  age  of  40  he  left  Panipat  for  Delhi  where  he  was  entrusteil 
with  the  oflice  of  mufti  and  teaching  Islamic  law  for  £0  years.  When 
his  abstraction  increased  ho  gave  up  teaching  and  his  oilice  and  sixmt  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a Qalandar.  He  accepted  no  pn  sents  from  disciples. 
He  performed  many  miracles  and  died  on  the  1 3th  Ramzdn  li. 
(11th  January  1324  A. D.).  His  tombs  are  at  Paiupat  and  KarniU.* 

At  the  zidrat^dh  of  Bu  Ali  Shah  Qalandar  the  nrs  is  held  from 
9th  to  13th  Uamzau,  during  which  days  the  place  is  illuminated  and 

' Many  important  saints  are  omitted  from  this  list,  to  wit  Maalaoa  Fakhr-nd-dfn  ol 
Delhi,  iShah  Kalfmullah  Jahdiuab^di  eto.  j while  minor  saints  like  Snlaimin  of  Tannsa 
etc.  are  mentioned. 

• KkQKXnai’iU^Atiiyat  pp.  Blld-8  | .^»iar*<-.idArar,  pp.  lOO-l  | Mifi6k^wt»Tam6rikh 
Persian  text,  by  Beale,  p.  70. 
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§ 224. 


Qawals  (singers)  sing  ghazols  or  hymns  etc.  Another  fair,  called  the 
Badakharah,  is  held  on  every  Thursday  in  Jeth  and  ]far.  Once  it  is 
said  the  Shah  was  sitting  on  a wall  of  the  huilding  when  a faqir  riding 
on  a lion  drew  near.  1 he  Shah  ordered  the  wall  to  pay  its  respects  to 
him,  whereupon  it  moved  up  and  down  in  token  of  respect.  So  the 
people  founded  the  fair  in  honour  of  the  Shah.  The  shrine  has  been 
in  existence  lor  6i)0  years.  It  contains  the  Shah^s  tomb,  nijuie  of 
marble,  on  which  flowers  are  carved.  The  administration  is  carried  on 
by  a Shaikh  majdwar. 

Another  saint  of  great  celebrity  is  Boili  Qalandara,  contempor- 
ary of  Baba  Farid.  lie  used  to  ride  about  on  a wall,  but  eventually 
settled  at  Panipat.  The  Jumna  then  flowed  under  the  town  • 
and  he  prayed  so  continuously  that  he  found  it  convenient  to  stand 
in  the  river  and  wash  his  hands  without  moving.  After  seven  years 
of  this  he  got  still,  and  the  fishes  ate  his  legs  ; so  he  asked  the  river 
to  step  back  seven  ])aces  and  let  him  dry.  In  lu*r  hurrv  to  oblige 
the  saint  she  retreated  seven  miles  ; and  there  she  is  now.  lie  gave 
the  people  of  Panipat  a chnrin  Nvliich  drove  away  all  flies  from  t^ie  city. 
But  they  grumbled,  and  said  they  rather  liked  flies,  so  he  brought  them 
back  a thousandfold.  The  people  have  since  repented.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  about  his  funeral.  He  died  near  Karnill,  and 
there  they  buried  him.  But  the  Panipat  people  clainu*!!  his  body  and 
came  and  opened  his  grave,  on  whicdi  he  sat  iij)  and  looked  at  them  till 
they  felt  ashamed.  Tiiey  then  took  some  bricks  from  his  grave  with 
which  to  found  a shrine  ; but  when  they  got  to  Pauijxat  and  opened  the 
box  they  found  his  body  in  it,  so  now  he  lies  buried  both  at  Pdnipat 
and  at  Karnal.  His  history  is  given  in  the  Ain-i- Ak/jari.  He  died  in 
724  Hij.  (1324  A.  D.). 

The  following  Chishti  saints  have  shrines  in  Jind  : — 

Sayyid  Jamal-ud-Hin  or  Shah  Walayat  has  his  shrine  at  Jind 
town.  He  belonged  to  the  Chishti  order  and  accompanied  Shahdb  ud- 
Din  of  Ghorin  his  campaign  against  Rai  Pithora.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  at  Jind,  where  his  shrine  was  built.  A fair  and  urs  are  held  here 
in  Muharram  every  year.  His  sister’s  son  also  has  a tomb  there  and 
so  has  Shaikh  Wali  Muhammad.  Both  belonged  to  the  Chishti  order. 

Shah  Sondha^s  shrine  is  at  Safidon  town.  He  belonged  to  the 
Chishti  and  Qadiria  orders. 

Hidayatullah  or  Mubariz  Khan  has  his  shrine  at  Kaliana  in  the 
Dadri  tahsil.  Mubariz  Khan  was  made  commander-in-chief  by  Alaf 
Khan,  son  of  Tughlaq,  King  of  Delhi,  and  was  deputed  in  730  H.  to 
fight  against  Raja  Kalidn,  ruler  of  Kaliana  and  the  country  there- 
abouts. He  was  killed  and  his  shrine  was  built.  A full  account  is 
given  in  the  Jind  State  Gazetteer*^ 

Shaikh  Mahmud  has  his  shrine  at  Dadri  town.  He  belonged  to 
the  Chishti  order. 

Data  Ganj  Bakhsh,  ' the  saint,  the  bestower  of  treasure  \ was 
really  named  Ali  Makhdum  Hujweri^  and  a son  of  Usman,  son  of  Ali 

» Phulki^n  States  Gazetteer,  Jind,  pp.  262  and  336. 

* Hujwer  was  a suburb  of  Ghazni  ; History  of  Lahore,  p,  179. 
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Jaldli  of  Ghazni.  He  was  a disciple  of  Shaikh  Abul  Fazl,  son  of 
Hassan  Khntbi.  He  followed  the  armies  of  MasMd,  son  of  Mahmud, 
to  Lahore  where  he  settled  in  1039  A D.  The  authorship  of  the 
Kash/-ul- Mahjub  or  ' Revelation  of  the  Unseen^  is  ascribed  to  him. 
He  was  a precursor  of  the  Chishtis,  for  Khwaja  Muin-ud-Din  of  Ajmer 
is  said  to  have  spent  40  days  at  his  tomb. 


Chishti  shrines  are  not  namerous  at  Lahore  but  that  of  Shah 
Rahmatullah  Shah  (d.  1708  A.  D.),  who  was  the  spiritual  guide  of 
Abdus-Samad,  viceroy  at  Lahore,  merits  notice.  The  saint  is  now 
known  as  Pir  Samponwald  or  ^ saint  having  command  of  snakes'  owing 
to  an  incident  which  occurred  near  his  tomb  in  Ranjit  Singh's  reign.  * 

In  Ralidwalpur  the  Chishtis  are  important  though  only  one  shrine, 
that  at  Cliislitidna,  is  held  by  them.  Shaikh  Taj-ud-Uln,  a graudson  of 
Bawa  Fand-ud-din,  converted  various  Rajput  tribes  in  Bikiiner  and  this 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  unconverteil  clans,  'rhey  attacked 
him  and  the  women  of  his  household  wore  swallowetl  up  by  the  earth. 
A tower  which  marks  the  spot  is  visited  by  women  who  make  vows 
there.  Various  stories  associate  Khwaja  Niir  Muhemmad  Mah^rvi 
and  Baba  Ndnak  with  the  shrine  of  this  saint,  at  which  the  Lakhweras 
and  other  Joiya  septs  make  vows  for  son.s,  while  Muhaiinuadans  in 
general  after  the  isfisqd  or  prayer  for  rain  sacrifi.*e  goats  &c.  and 
Hindus  offer  a chintz  cover  to  tlie  tomb  for  restoration  to  he.ilth  and 
distribute  sugar  and  boiled  grain  as  a thank-offering  for  rain.* 

Khw^ija  Nur  Muhammatl  was  a Kharral  Pan  war  Rajput.  Born 
in  1746  in  the  Shahr  Farid  ildqa  of  BaliAwalpur,  he  obtained  the 
khildfat  from  Mauldua  Fakhr-ud-Din  Muhib-un* Nahi  at  Delhi  and  the 
name  of  Nur  Muhammad  from  his  disciples  as  he  was  the  j)erfect 
Might'  (of  God).  Better  known  as  the  Qibla-i-Alam,  he  j)erforme<l 
countless  miracles  and  could  send  his  invisible  bmly  (tcajud-i-ttlli) 
where  he  liked.  He  appeared  after  death  to  read  the  jandsa  at  the 
funeral  of  a murid.  Ho  had  4 khalifiu^  Nur  ^[uliammad  II  of  Hdji- 
pur,  Qdzi  Muhiiminad  Aqil  of  ^fithankot,  Hdfiz  Muhammad  Jamdl  of 
Multan,  aiul  Khwaja  Aluhammad  Sulaiindn  Khdn  of  Sanghar.  Their 
deputies  in  turn  fouiuled  gaddii  in  Pahdwalpur,  Sindh  and  the  Punjab, 
among  them  those  of  Muhammad  Akbar  at  Rdnia  in  Ilissdr,  Makhdiim 
Sayyid  Mahmud  of  Sitpur  and  Aluhihb-i-Jahdnidn  at  Shahr  Sultan, 
and  others.  This  saint,  who  must  be  classed  as  a C^hishti,  has  thus 
exercised  a profound  iiilluenee  over  the  whole  of  the  south-western 
Punjab.^ 

The  shrine  of  llujra  Shah  JSrohkam  In  Montgomery  is  the  subject 
of  tho  TaZkirdl-i-Mohkamtf  compiled  in  1747.  The  descent  of  its 
founder  is  thus  given: — Ghaus  Muhi-iul- Din  Chishti,  Abd-ur- Hazdq, 
Sayyid  Ali,  S.  Muhammail  Mushtiiq,  S.  Momani,  Shams-iul-Din  (I  and 
Ilj,  Zahui-ud-Din,  S.  Sadr-ud-Din,  Fateh  IHldli,  Zain-ul-.\bidin,  Ala- 
ud-Diii  Surakh-posh,  Taj  Muhammad  Budduni  and  Buhd-ul-ll.aqq, 
Butlduiii  llujrjii.  On  tho  death  of  the  last  named,  its  founder,  in  1565 
' History  oj  Lahore,  p.  137. 

» liahilwalpur  Qaxetteer^  pp.  174*5. 

• lb.,  pp.  170-8. 
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lVTAV.lr«m  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Hah4-ul- 

K"  "i>7a  ■ !’:iuL2r  “'?f 

flow  m ^ ® Shaikli  Paml  Badr-ud-Din  Shakar^anj  by 

? b.™.  ,.,..».w..  •t'^lby  Ak^bj  b„ 

f-is;b,t  rri“;T,^a 

1014  T)i)  U4-5  tlie  present  writer  i'ave  inst;inces  o£  liypiotUnd  slinnes 

1914,  pp  1 Y l ,.  , iHMidded  the  shrine  of  Ivhwiija  Uaqi- 

with  the  possible  excepti-m  ot  tlie  a.ici  s m ,, 

riot  appear  to  he  eonlined  to  any  particular  set.  Muhanmad  L btif 
says  that  hujra  in  Persian  means  ‘ buildin<?,  mosque 
out  roof/®  but  all  roolless  shrines  are  not  styled  hutra  in  the  1 unj.  . 

Tawava  Shah  whose  fakia  is  at  Basti  Kamboanwali  in  Peroze^r 
No  fair  is  held. 

West  of  the  town  of  Htinsi  arc  the  tombs  of  the  four  Qutbs,  Qutb 
Jamal-ud-diu  and  his  three  descendants.  Tradition  makes 
Jamal-ud-Din  a scion  of  the  Ghaznivides  ‘ I 

else  Muhammad  of  Ghor  in  lus  invasions.  / 'pti  ar  va  ’his 

disciple  of  Qntb-ud-Din  stands  in  the  enclosure,  f ‘ 

iwivvevor  ® The  2iiil  Qutb  wi\s  his  son  Hiirhan-ud-Din,  the  Ora 
Mrariaiid-Din,  aih  -he  4th  Nur-ud-Din.  Nur-i-Jahiin.  In  another 
enclosure  are  the  graves  of  the  four  Uiwans  or  successors  ot  the  0“* 
whose  descendants  are  still  sajjdda-nasMns  and  known  ^ ; 

Sahibs  Shaky  as  the  traditions  are  as  to  chronology  the  1st  Qutb  is 
descried  as  a disciple  of  Biiba  Farid  Shakarganj  and  the  second  as  also 
a companion  of  H.  Nizam-ud-Din  of  Delhi.  Hence  the  institution  mus 
be  claLd  as  a Chishti  one,  though  it  is  possibly  older  in  origin  than  th 
time  of  Bawa  Farid. 

' A tribe  otherwise  uaknown. 

aP.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  §§  592,  643  aud  732. 

3 Multau  Gazetteer,  190i-02,  p.  123. 

* Vol.  II,  p.  312,  infra. 

* Hist,  of  Lahore,  p.  165. 

* So  the  Hlssar  Gazetteer,  1904,  p.  319. 
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Another  tomb  at  Hansiisthat  of  Sayyid  Ni^raat  U1  lab  Shahid 
killed  in  Muhammad-ibn-Sam's  attack  on  the  place,  in  588  H.  probably.* 
Tradition  adds  that  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Thanesar  and  killed 
Khande  Uao,  brother  of  Prithi  Kaj.  However  this  may  be.  the  fair  held 
in  Chet  ft  his  tomb  is  called  the  mela-i~neza  or  fete  of  lances.  His 
comrades  who  fell  were  buried  at  the  Ganj  Shahidan  3 kos  from  Hansi. 

An  interesting  Chishti  shrine  at  Gula  in  Hissdr  is  that  of  Miran 
Nau  Bahar — the  name  signifies  eternal  prosperity — a disciple  of  Bdba 
Farid  of  Shakarganj.  On  his  return  to  Gula  he  was  given  some  bricks, 
blessed  by  the  curses  of  evil  spirits,  which  he  put  into  a mdri.  Who- 
soever is  affected  by  evil  spirits  or  hysterical  fits  has  only  to  put  his 
head  in  the  mdri  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  mdri 
is  that  of  the  annual  fair. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  hhdnqdh  was  built  about  750 
years  ago.  ^ Its  administration  is  carried  on  bv  Minings  descendante 
who  are  TirmizI  Sayyids,  while  the  keeping  of  it  clean  rests  with  an 
old  family  of  khddims. 

The  fair  begins  on  the  piiranmdshi  of  Jeth  iudi  and  lasts  2 
days  longer.  People  affected  as  above  are  cured  thus  : — They  are  made 
to  eat  ntm  leaves  wetted  in  the  oil  of  a burning  lamp  and  then  made 
to  put  their  head  into  the  mdri-  The  evil  spint  apjx'ard,  talks,  says 
why  he  troubled  the  man,  prescribes  a reme<ly  and  then  departs. 

The  ^hdnqdh  of  Shdh  Kaiirn  ud-Din  is  attached  to  this  shrine. 
It  is  about  500  yards  from  it.  He  was  some  relation  of  Mirau  Nau 
Bahtir’s  father. 

pie  shrine  of  Ddta  Slier  This  saint's  shrinelies  a mile  east 

of  Hissrir.  His  name  was  Abdul  Pazzfui,  Data  Slier  Bahlol  being  his 
laqh.  In  13t0  (757  H.)  he  lived  where  his  shrine  now  stiinds  Tu  a 
wilderness  which  was  the  hunting  ground  of  Firoz  Shdh  Tnghlaq,  son 
of  SaUr  Rajjab,  a cousin  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Tughlaq.  In  YstO 
when  Firoz  Tughlaq  came  here  to  hunt  he  was  astonished  to  see  8her 
Bahlol  living  without  water  etc.  and  had  a wall  built  round  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Ilissiir  and  a canal  brought  from  the  Jumna  to  it.  A 
mela  is  held  on  the  6th  of  Muharram.  On  Thui'sdays  and  Sunday 
the  Muhammadans  and  Hindus  of  Hissar  gather  there  for  zidrat. 

The  shrine  of  Slidh  Jnnaid.— This  shrine  stands  800  yards  south 
of  the  Nagauri  gate  of  the  town.  It  comprises  a small  gumbad,  a 
mosque,  a well  in  the  compound  and  some  other  tombs  of  the  saint's 
relatives.  Junaid,  son  of  Chandan  and  grandson  of  ^lahmud  was  a 
native  of  Ajadlian  (now  Piikpattan)  and  a descendant  of  BAba  Farid 

Shakarganj.  An  inscription  in  Arabic  on  the  shrine  runs * Built  on 

the  first  of  Rabi-ul-Awal  927  H.  (1510A.D.):  here  lies  Junaid  bin 
ChandaiP.  Every  year  a viela  is  held  on  27th  Ramz^in. 

The  shrine  of  Isnidil  Shdh, — This  shrine  stands  close  to  the 
western  sido  of  the  town.  Ismail  Shah  settled  here  in  ISOO  .A.  1).,  and 
by  his  high  character  achieved  such  popularity  that  many  became  his 

* Epigraphia  Imdo-MotUmioa,  p,  19. 
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disciples,  many  villages  in  Bikaner  were  assigned  to  him  and  other 
states  also  gave  him  a yearly  income. 

The  shrine  of  the  Child  Hafiz. — ^J^liis  slirine  is  called  tliat  of  the 
forty  reciters  of  the  Quran  who  were  40  wandering  dnrwesh  of  Bagh- 
dad. Arriving  here  in  184-0  A.  1).  in  the  reign  of  Firoz  Shah  Tughhiq 
they  settled  at  the  place  where  the  shrine  now  stands  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  Data  Sher  Bahlol.  All  40,  it  is  said,  were  buried  in  one  and  the  same 
tomb  after  they  had  been  put  to  the  swoid  by  the  Dogars  of  Agroha. 

Two  shrines  exist  in  Sirsa — one  called  Abu  Shakur  Silini  and  the 
other  Shaikh  Allah  Dad  Sahib.  The  former,  a native  of  Salam  in 
Arabia,  came  here  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Ghaznawi.  A very 
learned  darweshj  he  belonged  to  the  Ibrahim  sect  founded  by  Ibrahim 
of  Balkh  who  abandoned  his  kingdom  and  used  to  live  in  solitude  in 
the  hills.  He  wrote  a work,  called  the  Tamhtd,  on  jmrity  of  mind. 
The  l4-th  Shaban  is  the  date  for  the  7nela  at  tlie  shrine  The  four 
cupolas  one  on  each  side  of  the  shrine  are  called  the  four  childs  : — 
of  Baba  Farid  Shakarganj,  Baha-ul  Haqq-wa-l-l)in  Zakaria  Multiini, 
Sayyid  Jalal  and  Baba  Nanak  - since  these  four  came  here  at  different 
times  and  spent  some  time  in  meditation  on  Abu  Shakur  Silmi. 

A yearly  fair  is  held  at  Palla  in  tahsil  Xuh,  in  the  khdnqdh  of 
Khwaja  Musa  Chishti  on  the  'Z7th  and  28th  of  .Tamadi-ul-aw w.-il.  The 
khdnqdh  was  built  by  Khwiija  Abdul  Samad,  a descondant  of  Kh. 
Musa  in  1142  H.;  and  the  buildings  attached  to  it  by  Nawab  Sliams- 
ud-Din  Khan  of  Ferozepur-Jhirka.  The  grave  is  of  white  marble 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a marble  palisade,  but  open  on  the  top.  .'Sur- 
rounding the  mazdr  are  some  houses  in  which  people  can  put  up.  There 
are  two  gates,  one  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  south.  The  man.igement 
vests  in  the  Quraishi  Shaikhs  of  Palla,  the  descendants  of  Shaikh  ]\Iusa. 
In  the  fair  each  person  offers  a pice  to  the  viizdr  and  also  reovi  or 
hatdshas  with  one  pice  The  following  offerings  are  also  made  : — 

Cloth  from  5 to  100  yards  to  cover  the  grave,  a jlidru  (broom) 
which  is  deemed  to  possess  the  virtue  of  re  noving  pimples  from  the 
skin,  malida  (bread  mixed  with  glii  and  sugar)  and  milk  and  curd.  No 
other  shrine  is  connected  with  this. 

At  the  tomb  of  Shah  Chokha^  or  Sayyid  Akbar  Ali  a fair  fs  held 
every  chand-rdt  oi  the  Muhammadan  month  of  Jamadi-ul-awal,  ending 
on  the  8th  of  that  month,  in  this  wise  : — TVhen  the  new  moon  is  seen 
a drum  is  beaten  and  the  tomb  is  lit  up.  Every  subsequent  evening 
and  morning  a gathering  lor  fatihd-kJiwdni  takes  place  and  sometimes 

1 The  saint  of  the  Meos,  see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  84,  infra.  A still  more  curious  Chishti 
shrine  is  described  below  ; — 

The  hhdnqdh  of  Dada  Tim  Shah  at  Lakhhaji  iu  Ferozeour  has  a fair  on  the  4th  Hdr 
every  year,  Tlie  story  is  that  Dada  Yatim  Shah  was  a Chishti  juggler.  He  came  from 
Ajmer  and  settled  in  Marapah  in  Muktsar  some  12o  years  ag"*.  Thence  he  was  brought 
to  Lakhahaji  by  Kalu  and  Lakha,  pogars.  He  had  a disciple  uamed  Sayyid  Lakbau  Shah 
Bukhari.  On  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  Lakhah.-iji,  Dada  Yatim  Shah  breathed  his 
last.  The  fair  is  attended  by  some  200  men  and  qawdis  or  singers  are  invited  to  it. 
Some  of  the  visitors  go  into  a trance  by  waving  their  heads  violently.  Faqtrs  are  fed  free 
with  bread,  rice  and  meat.  jPag-ir  Bahidur  Shdb,  Quresbi,  is  its  majdwar.  Snccesnon  is 
governed  by  natural  relationship,  but  iu  the  absence  of  a sou,  the  inheritance  would  pass 
to  a chela.  Lamps  are  lit  every  Thursday  night,  wheu  people  offer  cash,  or  sweets.  The 
hhdnqdh  of  Lakhan  Sh4h  is  connected  with  this. 
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verses  are  also  sung.  The  drum  is  beaten  five  times  each  day.  Faqtrs 
and  shopkeepers  encamp  on  plots  of  ground  from  1st  to  ^rd  of  Jamadi- 
ul-awal,  and  shops  are  opened  on  the  4th.  The  fdtiha’Jchwdni  is  finished 
on  the  5th,  and  the  fair  ends  on  the  8th.  Forty  or  even  fifty  thousand 
people  of  every  sect  visit  this  fair. 

Sayyid  Akbar  Aliwasa  Chariralot  Meo.  Chokha  means  ‘ good 
and  probably  the  saint  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  miracles.  1 he 
tomb  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  leign  of  Akbar,  but  its  khddims 
state  that  the  Persian  phrase  sanni-zuhdk  the  year  of  its  found- 

ation which  would  thus  be  080  H.  but  the  words  are  meaningless. 
The  tomb  is  enclosed  by  walls  on  all  four  sides,  the  outer  walls  being 
about  iOO  yards  long,  and  5 or  6 yards  high,  with  two  gates,  one  in  the 
northern,  the  other  in  the  southern  wall.  The  nanh  it  or  drums  are  kept 
at  these  gates.  In  both  these  walls  are  smaller  doors  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public.  Inside  all  the  four  walls  are  hujrds  and  ddldns  in  which 
visitors  to  the  fair  put  up.  Between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  are  many 
small  tont.bs  in  which  shop-keepers  set  up  booths  during  the  fair.  In 
the  north-western  corner  is  a small  mosque  without  a dome.  The  inner 
circuit  has  two  gates,  one  in  the  southern,  the  other  in  the  western  wall. 
Inside  it  are  two  ddldna  known  as  the  Idra-dari.  Under  one  is  a 
tah-khdna  and  there  are  five  or  six  small  graves  in  the  courtyard.  At 
the  north-eastern  corner  is  a small  roofless  mosque  in  the  form  of  an 
tdgdJi.  North  of  the  tomb  stands  a large  mosque  in  which  the  Quran 
is  read.  Behind  this  mosque  is  a three  doored  room  built  of  red  sand- 
stone, which  seems  to  be  new  for  the  middle  door  has  an  inscription  in 
Hindi.i  In  the  inner  circuit  is  a largo  stone  tomb  Above  it  is  a large 
egg-shaped  dome  surmounted  by  a golden  kala^.  This  tomb  has  two 
doors,  one  to  the  south,  the  other  to  the  east.  Inside  this  building  is 
the  grave  of  Shah  Chokha  covered  with  a green  cloth  kept  in  position 
by  a few  stones  {mitfarsh).  Inside  the  building  on  the  northern  wall 
hang  a stick,  a wooden  bow,  a stone  kanfha^  two  wooden  swords  (one  of 
them  a khdndct),  5 small  glass  beads,  and  an  iron  bead  known  as  ‘the 
stmurgh*9  egg  \ By  the  grave  are  two  Qurdns,  two  iron  candelabra 
and  an  iron  /ahlsoz. 

The  administration  of  the  temple  vests  in  the  villagers  who  style 
themselves  descendants  of  Shdh  Chokha.  All  the  khddim^  are  Chishtfs. 
Every  Thursday  at  the  fdtiha-khwdni  lobdn  or  incense  is  burnt.  The 
tomb  of  the  'pir  or  religious  teacher  of  Shah  Chokha  is  said  to  be  at 
Ndrnaul  in  Patiala. 

All  that  can  be  ascertained  of  Shdh  Ahmad  Chishti  is  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Shah  Ismail.  His  father  came  to  reside  at  Sajwilri 
from  Dasna  in  the  Balandshahar  District.  After  his  death  Shilh 
Ahmad  Chishti  took  his  gaddi.  His  fame  rests  upon  a tradition  that 
once  a Banjdia  bringing  valuable  goods  froin  abroad  met  him.  Shilh 
Ahmad  asked  him  what  they  were.  TM\e  Banjfvra  named  some  inferior 
goods.  Sh5.h  Ahmad  said  ‘ Yes.  It  must  be  what  you  say''.  When 
the  Banjara  reached  his  destination  and  opened  the  goods  he  found 
that  they  had  been  transformed  into  what  ho  had  inisrepresentcKl 
them  to  bo  to  tho  Shaikh.  Ho  came  back  to  him  and  begged  for 

sou  of  balig  lidui,  Kaldl  of  MatUra,  S,  1840. 
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pardon,  which  was  granted  and  the  g'oods  were  restored  to  their  orig*!- 
nal  condition.^  So  the  Banjara  had  this  shrine  raised  to  the  Shaikh’s 
memory.  It  is  much  worshipped  by  people  of  the  surrounding  villages 
some  of  whom  have  assigned  lands  to  it.  Nawab  Murtaza  Khan  assigned 
4 or  5 hundred  higlia%.  The  pepole  of  Mahalla  Qanungoyan  in  Palwal 
generally  have  their  children  shaved  at  this  place.  The  annual  festival 
takes  place  on  l*2th  Babi-ul-awwal. 

The  influence  of  the  Chishtis  has  penetrated  into  parts  of  the  hills. 
Thus  at  the  khdnqdh  of  Bara  Bhaa  is  the  shrine  of  Abd-us-Salam,  a 
Chishti,  founded  by  a Baja  of  Nasrota.  Its  fair  is  held  on  a Thursday 
in  the  light  half  of  Jeth, 

The  QAdiria  Order.^ 

Abdul  Qadir  Jilani  was  born  at  Gilan  or  Jilan  in  Persia  in  1078 
A.  I).  His  titles  were  Piran-i-Pir,  Ghaus-ul-Azim,  Ghaus-us  Samdani, 
Mahbtib-i-Subhani,  Miran  Muhay-ud-Din,  Sayyid  Abdul  Qadir  Jilani, 
Hasan-ul-Hussaini.2  Abdul  Qadir  JilanPs  nephew  {hlid^^ja)  Sayyid 
Ahmad  Kabir  (not  Qabir)  Bafai,^  the  founder  of  the  Bafai  or  Garzmar 
faqirs. 

Abdul  Qadir  is  said  to  have  left  his  tooth-brush  at  Ludhiana.  It 
has  grown  into  a ntm  tree  at  his  shrine  which  stands  in  an  open  space 
near  the  fort.  His  fair  is  called  Roshani  and  begins  on  the  11th  of 
Rabi-us-sani.  Hindu  as  well  as  Muhammadan  villages  light  lamps  at 
his  shrine  and  women  desirous  of  offerings  make  offerings  at  it.  Jats 
also  bring  cattle  to  it  and  make  them  jump  for  luck.  The  fair  lasts  eS 
or  4 days  and  songs  of  all  sorts  are  sung  by  the  ever-moving  crowds 
both  night  and  day.  Prostitutes  frequent  it. 

But  the  following  local  account  of  the  fair  makes  no  mention  of 
Ahdul  QMir  or  of  the  nim  tree  and  assigns  a very  different  origin  to 
the  shrine  : — 

The  Roshani  Fair  is  the  most  famous  in  Ludhiana.  It  is  held  in 
that  town  at  the  khdnqah  of  the  ^ Pir  Sahib  ^ and  people  of  all  classes, 
mostly  Muhammadans  with  some  Hindus,  attend  it.  Beginning  on 
the  10th  of  Rabi  II  it  should  end  on  the  12th  but  it  generally  goes  on 
for  a week,  more  people  visiting  it  at  night  than  by  day.  Visitors 
present  cash,  sweetmeats,  goats,  milk,  cowries  &c.,  as  they  think  fit. 
Every  Thursday  too  there  is  a small  gathering  at  the  khdnqdh^  especial- 
ly of  Muhammadans.  This  Pir  was  Sayyid  Muhammad,  progenitor  of 
the  Sufi  Sayyids  of  Ludhiana.  At. the  site  of  the  khdnqdh  he  practised 

1 See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  431. 

* Herklot’s  Qanoon- e-Islam,  p.  155. 

® /i,  pp.  157  and  193.  Abdul  Qadir  Gilani  was  tbe’son  of  Abi  Salih  and  a disciple  of 
Shaikh  Abu  Sa’id.  Born  cn  the  1st  Ramzan  470  H,,  at  the  age  of  18  he  left  Gilan  for  Bagh- 
dad where  he  began  his  studies,  and  in  521  H.  he  began  to  preach.  More  than  70,000 
people  are  said  to  have  attended  his  lectures.  He  could  talk  with  the  Invisible  (Rijal-i- 
ghaib),  as  well  as  with  Khizr,  and  performed  many  unique  miracles.  Many  saints  who  had 
lived  before  him  had  prophesied  concerning  him.  He  died  on  9th  Rabi  II,  561  H.,  at  the 
age  of  90  and  was  buried  at  Baghdad : Khazmat-ul-Asfia,  I,  pp.  94-9  ; Saf'inat-ul-Aulia, 
pp.  43-58.  For  a hymn  to  Ahd^ul-Qadir  Jilani  see  Temple’s  Legends  of  the  Punjab,  II,  p. 
153.  The  tale  of  the  miraculous  refccue  of  the  drowning  bridegroom  by  the  saint  may  be 
purely  allegorical.  The  saint’s  chief  f^te  is  celebrated  on  the  ydrhi  = \lth  {gydrvinj  of 
Rabi,  II : ih.  p.  158,  citing  Herklot’s  Qanoon-e~lsldm,  p.  165^. 
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okUa  for  40  days  shut  up  in  a hut.  At  its  close  his  disciples  came  to 
revere  him  and  thus  the  Roshani  fair  was  instituted.  Sayyid 
Muhammad  was  a khalifa  of  Hazrat  Hujat-ul-Aulia  Shaikh  Daud 
Gangu.  From  the  HaiUqd  Ddudi  it  appears  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Alamgir  and  probably  the  khdnqdh  was  founded  in  his  reign. 
Its  mangement  vests  in  the  descendants  of  Sayyid  Muhammad,  and 
for  its  service  one  or  two  mujdwats  or  faqirs  are  employed. 

In  imitation  of  this  fair,  another  Roshani  fair  is  held  at  Raipur  in 
Ludhiana  tahsil  on  the  same  date,  but  it  only  lasts  a day  and  a night. 
It  is  held  at  Pir  Daulat  Shah's  khdnqdh^  and  his  disciples  (murids) 
gather  there. 

Brown  gives  various  details  regarding  the  QMiris.  According 
to  him  Abdul  Qadir's  title  was  Sultan-uLAulia  or  sovereign  of  the 
(saints).  1 The  insigne  of  the  Qadiris  is  the  rose,  because  once 
the  Shaikh ml-Sa'id  Abdul  Qadir  Gilani^  was  directed  by  Khizr  to 
go  to  Baghdad  and  on  his  arrival  the  Shaikh  (apparently  the  chief  of 
the  town)  sent  him  a cup  full  of  water  to  signify  that  as  the  town  was 
already  full  of  holy  men  it  had  no  room  for  him.  But  the  saint  pub 
a rose  in  the  cup,  although  it  was  the  winter  season,  to  signify  that 
BaghdM  could  find  a place  for  him.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the 
city.  Abdul-Qadir  represents  the  atwdr-i»saV a or  seven  paths. ^ The 
initiatory  rites  mubdya^ at  of  a murid  include  the  bai^af  or  giving  of  the 
right  hand  clasped  in  the  Shaikh's  right  hand  with  the  two  thumbs 
raised  up  against  each  other.  ^ 

The  Q^diris  have  three  grades  of  d'irwesh^  the  muriclj  khalifa  and 
shaikh.  The  khalifa  is  the  shaikJf  s e.g.  Shaikh  Ismail  or  Rumi, 

originally  a Khalwatti,  became  the  khalifa  of  Abdul  Qadir.  Sir  Richard 
Burton  was  initiated  into  this  order,  first  as  a shaikh,  then  as  a murshid, 
or  one  allowed  to  admit  murids  or  apprentices.® 

Thfi  Qddiria  methods  and  practices. 

In  the  Qadiria  method  of  contemplation  the  disciple  is  instructed 
to  attain  union  with  God  or  reach  to  Him  by  the  practices  of  yak- 
zarbi,  du-zarhi,  seh-zarhi  and  chahdr-zarbi,  four  methods  of  repeating 
the  name  of  Allah,  and  he  must  recite  His  name  in  a voice  so  pitched 
as  not  to  arouse  sleeping  people.  In  yak-zarbi  he  repeats  the  word 
Allah  with  a certain  pitch  and  length  of  voice  from  the  heart  and  throat 
with  emphasis  once  and  then  stops  until  his  breathing  is  regulated  and 

^Brown,  The  Dervishes^  p.  80, 

p.  89,  apparently  Abdul-ul“Qadir  himself  or  one  of  his  successors. 

^There  are  7 names  of  Allah,  used  in  zikr,  each  having  its  peculiar  light,  prayer  and 
number  of  times  which  it  must  be  repeated 

1.  La-Illabi-ill-Ullah,  blue,  100,000  times." 

2.  Allah  the  ^ismi  jalil  or  beauteous  name,  yellow,  78,586  times. 

3.  Ismi  Hd,  red,  44,630. 

4.  Ismi  Hai,  white,  20,092. 

5.  Wdhid,  green,  93,420. 

G.  Aziz,  black,  74,644. 

7,  Wadud,  no  light,  30,202. 

These  numbers  total  447,574,  but  their  mystical  significance  is  not  stated.  It  used 
to  be  necessary  to  recite  the  names  the  above  number  of  times  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
degree  of  Shaikh, 

*Ib,,  p.  95. 

® Al-Midina,  I,  p.  14. 


Zikr, 
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then  he  recites  the  word  Alldh  and  so  on.  In  zihr  du-zarhi  he  sits  in 
the  posture  oi:  namaz  (prayer)  and  recites  the  name  of  Allah  once  turn- 
ing his  head  to  the  right  and  again  in  the  heart.  In  zikr  seh-zarbi  he 
sits  cross-legged  and  recites  ‘ Allah  ^ first  to  the  right,  next  to  the  left 
and  thirdly  in  the  heart  with  a loud  voice.  In  zikr  chahar-zarlA  he 
sits  cross-legged  and  recites  Allah  first  on  the  right  side,  then  on  the 
left,  thirdly  in  the  heart  and  fourthly  in  front  with  a loud  voice.  They 
are  also  taught  to  pronounce  the  words  la-Tldhr'IUilla  in  a certain 
way  sitting  with  eyes  closed. 

The  nine  Qddiria  orders  are  the  : — 

1.  Habibi,  from  Khwaja  Habib  of  Ajmi. 

2.  Tafuri,  from  Khwaja  Bayazid  of  Bustam.* 

3.  Siqti,  from  Khwaja  Imam  Sirri,  and  Siqti.^ 

4.  Karkhi,  from  Khwaja  Maruf  Karkhi. 

5.  Junaidi,  from  Khwaja  .1  unaid  of  Baghdad. 

6.  Gazrdni,  from  Khwaja  Najm-ud-l)in  Kuhru. 

7.  Tdsi,  from  Khwaja  Abu^l-Farah  ^Partusi. 

8.  Firdusi,  from  Khwaja  Abu  S^iid  Khizri 

9.  Suharwardi  from  Khwaja  Abu  Najib  Suharwardi. 

Like  the  Chishtia  the  Qiidiria  order  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders, 
the  Razaqia  from  Shahzada  Abdul  Razaq  and  the  Wahabia  from  Shah- 
zada  Abdul  Wahab. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Qadiria  shrines  : — 

Plac.  ■Sy-r.-ywr 


Name, 

Maulana  Ghaus  Ali  Sahib 
Shah  Qumais  or  (dumes 
Sayyid  Muhammad  Ghaus 
Mir  Sayyid  Shah  Tiroz 

I This  and  the  Junaidi  are  not  always  given  us 


Paiupat  in  Karndl. 
Sadhaurain  Ambala. 
Uch  in  Jhang 
Lahore  > Dandi 
Gardan) 

Sufi  orders.  But 


of  birth. 
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TarlTch'ul'Aulia  and  the  Aniodr  ul-Arifin  the  14  Sufi  orders  are; — 


...  983 

as  given  in  the 


1. 

2. 

5. 

4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 


Zaidi, 

Aydzi, 

Adhami, 

Hobari, 

Chishti, 

Habibi, 


'ersia. 


8.  l\arkhi, 

9.  Siqti, 

10.  Junaidi, 

11.  Gaznini, 

12.  Tusi, 

13  Sahrwardi,  and 
14.  Firdusi. 

Bayazid,  founder  of  the  Tifuri, 
His  full  name  was  Taifiir  bin  Isa 
Whatever  attains  to  God,  he  held, 


Tafuri, 

Bustam  is  a village  near  Wad,  a city  in 
Tafuri  or  Taifuri  order,  was  an  interesting  personality, 
or  Abu  Yazid  and  his  Sufism  made  him  a true  pantheist, 
becomes  God  and  his  sanctity  was  such  that  he  wrought  miracles  and  wounds  inflicted  on  his 
person  when  in  a state  of  ecstasy  appeared  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  inflicted  them.  His 
townsmen  feared  his  supernatural  power  and  cast  him  out  of  their  city  seven  times,  only  to 
receive  him  back  again.  A tenet  he  inculcated  ivas  that  loving-kindness  should  be  shown 
not  only  to  men  but  to  animals  and  the  story  goes  that  once  he  and  his  friend  Qasim  carried 
an  ant  away  from  its  home  unnoticed  in  their  belongings.  At  Qasim’s  request  Bayazid  set 
out  to  restore  it  to  its  home  whereupon  a halo  encircled  his  hand  and  the  inhabitants  cf 
Shahrud  and  Bustam  fought  for  possession  of  his  person.  Qasim  was  killed  in  the  fray  and 
when  Bayazid  on  his  return  learnt  of  his  death  he  rebuked  his  townsmen  so  vehemently, 
that  they  stoned  him  to  death.  Both  he  and  Qasim  are  buried  at  Bnstam  ; William 
Jackson,  From  Constantinople  to  the  Nome  of  Omar  Khayyam,  pp.  200*1.  lor  a sketch 
of  Bayazid  Bustami^s  life  and  teaching  see  Claud  Field,  Mystics  and  Saints  of  Islam, 
pp.  52  ffi  and  for  Habib  Ajami,  pp.  79  ff. 

2 The  Siqti  and  Karkhi  orders  have  long  ceased  to  be  so  called,  and  their  followers 
find  a place  under  the  Qadiri  order  in  all  books  on  Sufi  history  written  in  Persian  or  Urdu. 
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Name. 


Sayyid  Abdul  Qidir  IT 
Sayyid  Muhammad  Hazuri^ 
Miran  Sayyid  Mubarik 
Shah  Latif  Barri 


Place. 

Uch  in  Jhans: 

Near  Mian  Mir  road 
Uch  in  ./hang  .. 
Nurpur  in  Rawal 


±LMr%  vear 
ofhiHh. 

940 
942 
956 


pindi 

950 

Sayyid  Baha-ud-din 

• • • 

Hujra 

973 

Sayyid  Hamid  Ganj  Bakhsh... 

Uch  in  Jhaner 

978 

Sh.  Daud 

• • • 

Sher^arh 

982 

Sb.  Bahlol 

• • • 

Chiniot 

983 

Sh.  Abu  Ishaq 

• • • 

Mozani>  (Lahore) 

985 

Sayyid  Muhammad  Nur 

• • • 

Chdnlanin  Lahore 

988 

Sayyid  Musa 

• • « 

AIultAn 

1001 

Sh.  Hussain  (L41  FTuseainl 

• * « 

Lahore 

1008 

Sh4h  Sbams-ud-Dln 

tv* 

Do. 

1021 

Sh^h  Khair-nd-Din 

• It 

Do. 

1024 

Sh.  Muhammad  Tahir^ 

t • • 

Do 

1040 

Sh.  Muhammad  Mfr  (Allan 

Mfr) 

Do. 

1045 

Sayyid  Shah  Bildwal 

* • • 

Outside  Lahore 

1046 

Sh.  Madhuri 

• • f 

Near  Lahore 

1156 

Khw5ja  Bihdri 

• • • 

Near  All  n AKr’s 
shrine 

1060 

Sh^h  SulaimHn 

• • • 

Bhilowal 

1065 

Sayyid  ,IAn  Muharama^l 

• t ■ 

Near  Garhi  town 

1065 

Sayyid  Alidul  llazz^q 

Sh.  Shdh  Muhammad  (Mulla 

Lahore 

106^ 

Shdh) 

* * * 

Outside  AI14n 

Allr's  tomb 

106^i 

Sh.  Hdji  Muhammad 

Cbhani  Sahanpdl 
in  Gujr^nwdla  .. 

1103 

Sayyid  Hasan 

• • » 

Peshdwar 

1015 

Shdh  Raza 

• • t 

Lahore 

1118 

Innit  Shdh 

Do 

1141 

Sh.  Muhammad  Fazal 

« • • 

BatAla 

1151 

Shdh  Pir  Muhammad 

• t • 

Nau^hahra  in  Guj- 
rat 

1152 

Shih  Muhammad  Gaus 

• t • 

Lahore 

1162 

Sh.  Abdul  Rahman 

Birhi  in  Gujran- 
wala 

1153 

Sayyid  Balili  Shah 

* • • 

Kasur 

1171 

Sh.  AhduHa  Shall 

• • • 

Alozan^  in  Lahore 

1212 

Sh.  Gliulam  Hussain 

• • • 

AVayanwali  in  Guj- 
rdnwala 

1260 

Sh.  Qaisar  Shah 

* • • 

Ditto 

1283 

Sh.  Labe  Shah 

t • t 

Lahore 

1253 

’The  Hazui’i  family  of  Lalioro  is  so  called  because  its  disciples  are.  it  is  believed, 
quickly  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Prophet.  Originally  of  Ghor  it  settleii  at  Uch 
bnt  migrated  to  Lahore  under  Slnlli  Jalian.  Their  tomb  has  two  domes  and  in  it  are  buried 
Muhammad  Ilazuri  and  his  sou  Slhih  Nur-ud-Din,  and  .Ian  Mnhammad  and  his  sou  Sarwar 
Din  ; .1  An  Muhammad,  who  died  in  1708,  was  a man  of  profound  learning  ; Hist,  of  Lahore 
p.  171. 

^ Shaikh  TAhir  Bandagi,  who  is  buried  at  Lahore,  his  native  place,  was  a disciple  of 
this  Shaikh  Ahmad. 
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Some  Qddiria  saints. 

The  pedigree  o£  the  saint  Shah  Qumes  makes  him  a descendant  of 
Abdur*Qadir  Jilani  through  a son  of  his  named  Abd-ur-Razzaq  who  is 
otherwise  not  known.  Shah  Qumes  most  probably  flourished  in^the  16th 
century  as  tradition  connects  him  with  Akbar  and  with  Hiimayiln^s  wars 
against  Sikandar  Shah  Sur,  though  even  so  his  birth  cannot  be  carried 
back  to  14^5  as  in  the  genealogy.^  His  cult  is  said  to  be  connected  with 
Bihar  and  three  large  fairs  are  held,  one  in  that  Province,  one  at  Ludhiana 
and  a third  at  Sadhaura  itself. 

Shah  Bilawal,  son  of  S'aid  Usman,  son  of  S'aid  Tsa,  who  came 
from  Herat  to  India  with  Hurnayun  when  he  reconquered  India  with 
Persian  aid,  was  a disciple  of  Sh.  Sharns-ud-Dm  Qadiri  and  a tutor  of 
Maulavi  A"bul  Fateh.  He  died  in  1636  A.  D.  and  was  first  buried 
beneath  a high  dome  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi,  but  on  account  of  that 
river's  encroachments  Faqir  Aziz-ud-Din  200  years  later  exhumed  his 
body  and  re-buried  it  a hos  east  of  Lahore.  The  coffin  was  found  sus- 
pended to  the  roof  by  an  iron  hook  and  the  body  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  fort  of  Shaikhupuva  with  its  environs  was  held  in  jdgtr  by  this 

Sayyid.^ 

Shah  Shams-ud-Din  who  predicted  Shah  Jahan’s  accession  was 
also  a Qadiri  and  offerings  are  made  to  his  shrine  in  fulfilment  of  vows 
[mannat).  He  died  in  1613  A.  D.  and  Shah  Jahan  constructed  his 

tomb.^ 

The  tomb  of  ShAh  Raza,  described  as  belonging  to  the^  Shattaria 
Qadiria  family,^  is  on  a platform  in  an  open  courtyard.  Sufis  assemble 
at  the  annual  fair  held  at  this  khdnq^dh,  to  sing  hymns  when  in  the 
ecstatic  state.  Shah  Raza  died  in  17^6  A.  D.  and  disciple  Shah 
Inayatulla  had  as  his  disciple  the  famous  poet  Bhulla  Shah. 

Shah  Jamil  described  as  a Qadiri  Sahrwardi  who  died  in  ]650  A.D. 
has  a tomb  at  Ichhra  near  Lahore.  It  is  on  a mound,  in  the  form  of  a 
battery  and  so  is  called  the  Damdama  Shah  Jamal.  His  brother  Shah 
Kamal  is  buried  in  the  adjoining  village  of  Vona.  When  Jamal  used 
to  sit  on  this  damdama  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household  could  be  seen 
bathing  in  Jahangir's  tank  close  by,  so  they  objected,  but  the/?y^r  in 
a curse  predicted  that  neither  palaces  nor  tank  should  lemain.  Nevm- 
theless  in  a fit  of  ^oajd  or  ecstasy  he  danced  so  hard  that  5 storeys  of  the 
building  sank  below  the  ground,  and  so  reduced  the  height  of  the 
that  people  could  not  see  the  ladies  bathing  from  it  and  only 
the  present  two  storeys  of  his  shrine  remained.^ 

The  Pir  Bastgir. 

Shah. Muhammad  Ghaus,  whose  shrine  is  at  Lahore,  is  held  is  great 
esteem  from  Delhi  to  Peshs war.  He  died  in  1739.  His  father,  Said 

1 Given  in  Temple’s  Legends,  HI,  pp.  92-3,  where  a full  account  of  the  saint’s  miracles 
and  history  will  be  found, 

* Rist.  of  Lahore,  p.  159.  He  was  noted  for  his  charities  and  established  an  alms- 
house  ; p.  59. 

3 Ib.y  pp.  201-2. 
lb.,  pp.  200-1. 

‘16.,  pp.  200-1. 
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Hasan,  whose  tomb  at  Peshawar  h also  much  respected,  was  a lineal 
descendant  of  the  Pir  Da&tg-ir.^ 

The  descendants  of  the  Pir  Dast^ir  include  some  patron  saints  of 
ind  astrial  castes  or  at  least  of  local  guilds.  Thus  at  Lahore  Firoz  Shah 
Gilani,  a disciple  of  Shah  Alam,  became  the  saint  of  the  Dandio>ars  or 
kkerddis  (turners).  He  died  in  1527  A.  D.  and  was  succeeded  by  Shaikh 
Abdulla.  Similar  saints  are  known  in  other  parts  of  the  ^Moslem  world. 
Thus  Abu  Zulaima  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  seas  about  the  Gulf  of 
Suez.  He  watches  over  the  safety  of  mariners,  sipping  coffee^  brouo'ht 
raw  from  Mecca  by  green  birds  and  prepared  by  angels  : burton,  Al- 
Madina^  I,  p.  199. 

But  other  patron  saints  do  not  appear  to  be  so  regarded.  Thus 
Hassu  Teli,  a saint  contemporary  with  Lai  Husain,  is  essentially  the  saint 
of  the  oilmen  and  his  tomb  is  the  scene  of  an  annual  fair.  His  shop 
too,  at  which  he  sold  corn,  is  still  respected  and  a lamp  is  lit  daily  at 
his  residence.  He  was  a disciple  of  Shah  Jamal  Qadiri  whose  tomb 
is  at  Ichhra,  and  he  died  in  1593  A.  D.”  Shaikh  Musa  was  an  dJiangar 
or  ironsmith  and  his  tomb  is  revered  by  people  of  that  occupation.  Once 
it  is  said,  a Hindu  woman  brought  him  a spindle  to  straighten.  Smit- 
ten by  her  beauty  he  forgot  it  and  when  she  taunted  him  he  replied 
that  in  looking  at  her  he  was  only  contemplating  the  maker's  skill  and 
taking  the  spindle  he  passed  it  over  his  eyes  which  remained  unhurt 
while  it  turned  into  pure  gold.  The  woman  embraced  Islam  and  her 
tomb  is  close  to  his.  He  died  in  1519  A.  D.'" 

The  dyers  of  Lahore  similarly  affect  the  tomb  of  Ali  Rano'rez  which 
is  also  that  of  his  brothers  Wali  and  Bahu.^ 

Pir  Hadi,  the  ^shewer  of  the  way',  is  much  reverenced  by  the 
Khojas  of  Lahore.^  His  pedigree  is  : — 

S.  Shams-ud-Diii  Tabriz 

1 

S.  Abdul  Qadir 


Pir  HMi  Rahnuma.  Mohsin  Shah.  Abdulla  Shah. 

Shah  Chiragh  (Abdul  Razzak),  a descendant  of  the  Pir  Dasto-fr  has 
a lofty  tomb  at  Lahore,  erected  by  Aurangzeb.  It  Is  the  scene” of  an 
annual  fair.^ 

The  Qalandars. 

The  Qalandars,^  according  to  Brown,  are  not  an  order.  One  of  the 
darvesli  of  the  Qadiris  was  named  Shahhaz-i-Qalandari  and  another 

I Hist,  of  Lahore^  pp.  168-69. 

, 2 Ib.,  pp.  202-03. 

Ih.,  pp.  204-05. 

*I5.,p.  209. 

® Ib.y  p.  ?08. 

6 lb.,  p.  193. 

7De3cribed  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  257  mfra.  The  Sh4h  Baz  settled  hu  the  Peshawar  border  uiav 
be  this  Shihbaz,  the  Qadiri.  The  shrine  of  Shah  Chokha,"  as  already  stated  is  held  bv 
Chishti  Ichddims,  ’ ^ 
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of  the  Maulavis  was  called  Shams-ud-Din  Tabriz!  Qalandarid  But 
the  Qalandars  also  appear  to  be  conneefced  with  the  Bektashis  some 
of  whom  wear  the  cap  called  Shahbaz-i-Qalandari  which  is  said  to 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Shdh,  Adham,  of  Balkh  and  which  is  there- 
fore called  Adhami.2 

The  Suharwardi  Order. 

The  account  given  of  the  foundation  of  this  order  in  Vol  III, 
p.  4i32,  is  almost  certainly  incorrect.  It  was  founded  either  by  Shaikh 
Shihab-ud-Din  Suharwardi  who  died  in  632  H.  and  is  entombed  at  Bagh- 
dad (and  not  in  the  fort  of  Multan,  as  erroneously  stated  in  that  art.) 
or  by  Shaikh  Zia-ud-Din).^  Shaikh  Shih^b-ud-Din^s  disciple  Baha-ud- 
Din  Zakaria  is  buried  in  the  fort  at  Multan  and  hence  is  sometimes  called 
Bahd-ud-Dm  Zakaria  Multani.^  Suharwardi  comes  from  Suhar ward,  a 
village  in  the  Oxus  valley. 

At  initiation  into  the  Suharwardi  order  the  murshid  or  spiritual 
guide  first  bids  the  disciple  repent  his  sins,  great  and  small.  He  is  then 
directed  to  recite  5 Jcaltmas  and  to  attain  to  full  conviction  of  the  true 
faith,  to  recite  the  namdz  regularly  and  to  observe  the  fasts  {roza) . 
This  is  called  hona,  ^ to  become  disciple.^  Jalil-ud-Din,  MauUna 

Rum,  author  of  the  Masnawi,  belonged  to  this  order.  He  was  born  at 
Balkh  about  1207  A.  D.®  His  parents  claimed  descent  from  Abu  Baki, 

^The  Dervishes^  p.  84:  Brown  however  also  gives  the  tradition  that  the  Qalandars 
were  founded  in  Spain  and  says  the  title  means  ‘ pure  gold  ^ : p.  241. 

^Ih.,  p.  160. 

^Nafhat,  p.  373.  Sh.  Shihab-nd-D fn  did  not  come  to  India.  It  was  Sh.  Bahawal 
Dm  who  came  to  Multan:  vide  Khazinat-ul-AsJia,  Vol.  II,  p.  19.  The  nightingale  of 
Shiraz  S4di  was  the  disciple  of  S.  Shahdb  : vide  Nafhat,  p.  441.  Shaikh  Zid-nd-Dfn  was  a 
son  of  "Jsajib  Suharwardi,  uncle  of  Shaikh  Shahab-ud-Dm  Suharwardi.  Shahah-ud-Dfn’s 
tomb  is  in  Baghdad.  Gh5zi-ud-Dm  Khdn  Firoz  Jang  Bahadar,  father  of  the  first  NizSm  of 
Haidarabad,  was  a grandson  of  Alam  Shaikh,  a saint  and  scholar  of  Samarqand  who 
claimed  descent  from  Sh.  Shahab-ud-Dfn  : Sarkar,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

*rhe  learned  Shaikh  Baha-ud-Dfn  Zikarfa  Multdni,  son  of  Waiih-nd-Dln,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  saints  of  his  time.  A disciple  of  Shaikh  Shihab^ud-DIn  Umar  Suharwardi  of  Bagh- 
dad, ho  received  the  garment  of  succession  from  him.  The  mildness  of  his  mture  earned 
him  the  title  of  Baha-ud-Din,  the  ‘ angel  *.  His  miiacles  were  numerous  and  B4ba  Farid 
Shakarganj  addressed  him  as  the  Shaikh*ul-Islam.  When  Sultan  Shams-ud-Din  Altamsh 
became  king,  Sultan  Nasir-ud-Din  Qabacha,  governor  of  Multan,  Uch  and  Sind  planned  a 
rebellion  against  him.  Learning  this  Baha-ud-Din  Zikaria  and  Qazi  Sharf-nd-Dfn  wrote  to 
inform  Altamsh  of  his  intentions  but  their  letters  were  intercepted  by  Qabacha.  In 
revenge  he  sent  for  the  writers  and  placing  the  letters  before  them  asked  if  they  were 
theirs.  Qazi  Sharf-ud- Din  admitted  their  authorship  and  was  straightway  beheaded,  but 
Baha-ud-Din  declared  that  he  had  written  them  by  a divine  command,  and  they  contained 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Overawed  by  his  words  Qabacha  begged  his  forgiveness  and  let  him 
go.  He  died  on  Thursday  the  7th  Saffar  66dH:  Safinatul  .4«L'a,  pp.  114-5  j Atkar-i- 
Ahrar,  pp.  65-6  j Farishta,  Persian  tei^t,  pp.  404-9;  Khaeinatul  Asiia»  II,  pp.  19-26, and 
Beale,  Miftah-ut-Tawdrikh,  Peisiah  text,  p.  62. 

^ Described  as  ' the  greatest  pantheistic  writer  of  all  ages,*  Jalal-ud-Dm  died  in  1272 
A.D.,  7 years  after  Dante’s  birth,  and  did  not  live  to  finish  the  Masnawi.  His  teaching  is 
summed  up  in  his  last  charge  to  his  disciples : — ' I bid  you  fear  God  openly  and  in  secret; 
guard  against  excess  in  eating,  drinking  and  speech ; keep  aloof  from  evil  companionship; 
be  diligent  in  fasts  and  self-renunciation  and  bear  wrongs  patiently.  The  best  man  is  he 
who  helps  his  fellow-men,  and  the  best  speech  is  a brief  one  which  leads  to  knowledge. 
Praise  be  to  God  alone  !*  He  bade  man  choose  a ptr  to  represent  for  him  the  Unseen  God. 
His  praise  of  the  reed  flute  has  made  it  one  of  the  principal  instruments  in  the  melancholy 
music  which  accompanies  the  dancing  of  the  Maulavi  darvesh.  * It  is  a picture  of  the  Siifl 
or  enlightened  man,  whose  life  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  long  lament  over  his  separation  from 
the  Godhead,  for  which  he  yearns  tiU  his  purified  spirit  is  re-absorbed  into  the  Supreme 
Unity.  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  words  of  Novalii,  ‘ Philosophy  'is,  probably  speaking 
home  sickness ; the  with  to  be  everywhere  at  home  Field,  ep,  ciUp  pp.  148 
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father-in-law  and  successor  of  Muhammad.  He  had  a mysterious 
friend  in  Shams-ud-DIn  of  Tabriz.  Jalal  characterised  Shams-ud-Din  as 
a great  alchemist  and  as  a scholar  in  every  science  known  to  man,  who 
had  renounced  them  all  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  contempla- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  Divine  love.  It  would  seem  .that  under  his 
influence  Jalal  instituted  religious  dancing  or  Ml  khelnd  amongst  his 
disciples  and  on  this  account  they  earned  the  name  of  dancing  darvtskes. 
Shams  met  his  death,  it  is  said,  during  such  a religious  entertainment. 

According  to  Petit  the  Suharwardi  cover  themselves  with  many 
pieces  of  different  stuffs  to  remind  them  that  ^ man  is  ever  naked  and 
observed  by  God  But  he  also  observes  that  their  many-coloured  cos- 
tume represents  the  infinite  variety  of  the  creatures  placed  by  God  at 
man^s  service. 

Shaikh  Shams-ud-Din  Tabrizi,  whose  real  name  was  Muhammad, 
was  the  son  of  Ali,  son  of  Malik  Dada.  Some  say  he  was  the  disciple 
of  Shaikh  Abubakr  Silla-Baf  Tabrizi ; others  that  Kamal  Khujandi  or 
Shaikh  Eukn-ud-Din  Sanjasi  was  his  father.  Born  to  saintshiphe  fasted 
for  40  days  without  a break  even  when  a mere  boy.  Maulana  Jalal-ud- 
Din  Kumi  had  great  faith  in  him.  Once,  it  is  said,  Shaikh  Shams-ud- 
Din  reached  Baqunia  and  found  Jalal-ud-Din  sitting  by  a tank  with 
some  books  busy  teaching.  After  exchanging  a few  words  with  the 
Maulana  the  Shaikh  threiv  the  books  into  the  tank.  The  Maulana  was 
grieved  /to  lose  the  books  and  said  that  some  of  them  were  rare  and  had 
belonged  to  his  father,  so  the  Shaikh  put  his  hand  into  the  water  and 
took  out  all  the  books  which  were  quite  dry.  The  Maulana  thus  became 
his  disciple.  One  night  the  Shaikh  was  talking  to  the  Maul4ua  in  a 
private  room,  when  a man  came  to  the  door  and  called  him  out.  The 
Shaikh  at  once  stood  up  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  Maulana  said  that 
men  had  come  to  kill  him.  As  soon  as  the  Shaikh  went  out  seven  men 
attacked  him  with  daggers,  but  when  he  uttered  a cry  they  all  fell 
unconscious  on  the  ground.  On  recovering  they  saw  nothing  but  a few 
drops  of  blood,  but  no  trace  of  the  Shaikh  could  be  found.  It  is  not 
known  where  he  was  buried  as  his  tomb  is  stated  to  be  at  two  or  three 
different  places.  His  death  occurred  in  645  H. 

The  %oazW  of  Q-onia  had  built  a college  and  himself  took  part  in 
the  dancing  at  the  opening  ceremony,  but  he  discourteously  collided  with 
Shams-ud-Din  during  the  performance.  Confusion  resulting  the  police 
of  the  Sultyn  were  called  in  and  they  led  Shams-ud-Din  away  and  put 
him  to  death  without  further  inquiry.  Jalal-ud-Din  wrote  this  strange 
sentence  on  the  door  of  Shams-ud-DiiPs  lodging — ' This  is  the  abode  of 
the  loved  one  of  Elias,  on  whom  be  peace."^  Jalal-ud-Diii'^s  disciples 
followed  their  leader^s  example  and  practised  dancing  as  a spiritual  exer- 
cise but  equally  naturally  strong  objection  was  raised  against  it  as 
being  only  worthy  of  mad  men,  the  objectors  going  so  far  as  to  take 
legal  advice  which  declared  dancing,  music  and  sing'ing  unlawful.  Some 
of  his  chief  disciples  aver  that  his  reason  for  instituting  musical  services 
in  his  order  was  that  God  had  a great  regard  for  the^  Roman  people. 
Many  objections  were  raised  against  dancing  and  religious  ecstacies  but 

*•  Xtfs  Mmahnanes,  pp.  44  (citing  Senousii  in  Rinn,  p.  210)  and  46. 
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the  Chislifcla  order  now  declares  that  hdl  is  law ^\i\,  though  the 

other  orders  declare  these  practices  unlawful. 

Shaikh  Shams-ud-Din  Tabrizi,  whose  tomb  is  at  Multdn,  is  a differ- 
ent saint.  He  was  a Musavi  Sayyid  and  his  descendants  who  profess 
Shi^a  tenets  are  known  as  Shamsi  Sayyids  : KAaztnai'td-Asfya,  II,  pp. 
268-70  ; Safinat-ul-Auli^a,  p.  179. 

This  order  is  closely  connected  with  Multan.  It  is  the  home  of  an 
important  Shi^a  family  who  call  themselves  descendants  of  a saint  of 
Multan  named  Shams  Tabriz  to  whom  in  1787  A.D.  a large  tomb  was 
built.  The  name  Shams,  * Sun",  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  saint  of 
a place  like  Multan,  one  of  the  hottest  in  India,  and  the  story  goes  that 
the  sun  broiled  a fish  for  him  there  when  he  was  denied  food  by  the 
citizens.  Moreover  the  legend  of  the  celebrated  Shams-ud-Din  Tabrizi, 
who  was  killed  at  Qonia  in  1247  A.D.,  was  flayed  alive  and  wandered 
about  for  four  days  afterwards  with  his  skin  in  his  hand,  is  also  told  of 
this  Shams-ud-Din  of  Multan,  though  his  principil  attribute  is  that  he 
brought  the  sun  nearer  to  ihe  world  at  that  place  tlian  any  where  else 
onearth.^  The  Shi"a  guardians  of  the  shrine  indeed  declare  that  the 
name  Shams  Tabrez  is  an  error  and  that  his  real  name  is  Shams-taprez 
or  ^heat-giving  ".2 


The  following  is  a list  of  shrines  of  the  Suharwardia  order  : — 


Name, 

Place. 

Lied 

in  Hijra 

Sh.  Baha-ud-Din 

• • • 

Multau 

• • • 

666 

Sh.  Sadr-ud-Diu 

• • • 

Do. 

• • f 

684 

Sayyid  Jalal-ud-Diu 

.d  • 

Uch  in  Jhang 

• • • 

690 

Sh.  Ahmad 

• • • 

Multau 

. . . 

723 

Sh.  Rukn-ud'Diu 

• • • 

Do. 

• • • 

735 

Sh.  Hamid -ud-Diu 

• • • 

Mau,  a town  in  ^lultan 

735 

Say  ad  Jalal-ud-Din 

• • • 

Uch  in  Jhang 

• • • 

785 

Sh.  Sadi’-ud-Din 

• • • 

Do. 

• • • 

827 

Sayad  Nasir-ud-Diu 

• • • 

Do. 

t t • 

847 

Sh.  Abdul  Jalil^ 

• • f 

Lahore  (Old 

Qila) 

910 

Sayyid  Usmau 

• •• 

Lahore 

• •• 

912 

Shaikh  Musa 

» r • 

Lahore  (Oumbaz  Sabz) 

925 

1 Temple  : Legends  of  the  Punjab,  III,  p.  87. 

® Multdn  Gazetteer,  Lahore,  1902,  p.  350,  citing  Sir  Alex.  Cunniugham,  Archceological 
Survey  Reports,  Calcutta,  1875,  V,  pp.  135  and  134. 

Possibly  a similar  origin  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Shamsi  Talab  or  Sun  Tank  at  Mihrauli 
near  Delhi.  On  its  bank  stands  the  Jah4z  Mahal,  a curious  building  which  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  a ship,  as  its  name  would  imply,  though  it  is  popularly  ascribed  to  such  a likeness 
or  to  its  proximity  to  water.  This  Talab  is  famous  in  Muhammadan  folk-lore  : Annual 
Progress  Report  of  Superintendent,  Muhammadan  and  British  Monuments,  Northern 
Circle  (Allahabad),  1914,  p.  41.  It  was  known  to  Tiraiir  as  the  Hauz  i-Shamsi  or  Cistern 
of  Shams-ud-DIn  Altamsh,  the  first  Turk  emperor  of  Delhi. 

3 Shaikh  Abdul  JaliT  or  Shaikh  Ohubar  married  a daughter  of  Sikandar  LoU  an!  died 
in  1534  leaving  a son,  Abdul  Fatoh.  His  miracles  are  recorded  in  the  Tazkara  Qiitbia  aud 
his  descendants  who  live  in  Ratta  Piran,  in  Sialkot,  are  still  much  respected  i Hist,  of 

LahorBy  p.  205. 
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Na 


me. 


Place. 

Died 

in  Hijra. 

Delhi 

• • • 

932 

Do. 

• • f 

948 

Lahore 

• • • 

1003 

Do. 

• • • 

1012 

Do. 

• • • 

1014 

Near  Ichchra  in  Lahore 

1049 

Gujrat 

• • • 

1075 

Lahore 

• • • 

1082 

Do. 

• • t 

]085 

Do. 

• • • 

1120 

Do. 

• • • 

1055 

705  H- 


Sh.  Sayad  Haji  Abdul  Wah^b  Delhi 
Say  ad  Jamal-ud-Dm 
Sayad  Jhulan  Shdh 
Sh.  Hasan  Ganjdag’ar 
Miran  Muhammad  Shah  .. 

Sh^h  Jamal 
Shah  Daulah  Daryai 
Shaikh  Jdn  Muhammad 
Sh.  Muhd.  Ismail 
Sh.  Jan  Muhd.  II 
Kh.  Ayub 

Shaikh  Hamid  ud-Din  Abulgais,  entitled  Shaikh  Hakim^  16th  in 
descent  from  Zaid-ud- Din  Haras  Muhammad  Asghar  and  17th  from 
Ali  himself,  was  a governor  of  Kich  IMekran  in  1208.  The  warn- 
ing of  a female  slave  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  flogged  induced 
him  to  renounce  the  world.  He  came  to  his  mother's  father  Sayyid 
Ahmad  Tokhta  at  Lahore  and  also  received  instruction  from  Shaikh 
Shahdb-ud-Din  himself,  Baha-ud-Din  Zakaria,  and  Shaikh  Rukn-ud-Din 
Abul  Fath,  who  appointed  him  his  Jchaltfa  with  a mission  to  preach 
IslAm  between  Neh  and  Sakkar.  At  ^lau  a Jogi  was  converted  by  him 
and  took  the  name  of  Zain-ud-Din.  His  descendants  are  the  present 
mujdwars.  Sbaiklj  Hakim  corrected  the  faulty  orientation  of  the 
great  mosque  built  by  Altamsh  at  Delhi,  but  his  request  for  the  hand  of 
that  ruler's  daughter  led  to  his  imprisonment.  But  eventually  his 
miracles  compelled  the  king  to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
t\\Q  patrdtii  Aisha,  and  a great  jdgtr  between  Multiin  and  Bhakhar.  That 
lady's  tomb  is  at  Lahore  close  to  that  of  S.  Ahmad  Tokhta,  but  Shaikh 
Hakim's  body  was  buried  at  Man  Mubarik.  He  died  in  1368  at  the 
age  of  222,  an  age  not  attained  by  any  other  Suharwardi  saint.  Vows 
are  made  and  vigils  kept  at  his  shrine.^  An  interesting  feature  of  his 
career  was  his  emancipation  of  his  Hindu  slaves  who  in  gratitude 
embraced  IsHm.  The  maliJcs  among  their  descendants  were  originally 
his  door-keepers  and  their  real  tribe  was  Pargar  or  Palhdr.^ 

Sh^h  Dujan  has  a shrine  at  Jind  town,  and  a full  account  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Jind  Gazetteer,^  Shah  Dujan  was  a disciple  of  Shaikh 
Sadar-ud-Din  Mdleri  and  was  appointed  by  him  as  Shah  or  spiritual 
governor  of  Jind.  He  died  in  964  A.  H There  were  two  tombs,  one 
of  the  Shdh  himself  and  the  other  of  his  wife. 


The  Na^shbandi  Order.** 

Khwdja  Baha-ud  Din  of  Turkestin,  founder  of  this}  order,  who  died 
in  792  H.  and  was  buried  near  Bukhfira,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Baha-ud-Din  Multdni.  Khwaja  Ahmad  Naqshband,  who  died  in  1084  H. 

‘ Bali^walpur  Gazetteer,  pp.  167-8. 

* Clearly  Pratilulra  or  ‘ chamberlain  ’ : c/.,"th0  Scotch  Durward. 

»‘lii  Phulkian  States  GaMetteer,  1904,  Jfud,  p.  261, 

♦ Vol.  HI,  p.  1B7. 
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and  is  buried  at  Sirhind  in  Patiala^  liras  the  discip’e  of  Khu^ja 
BaqP  whose  shrine  is  at  Delhi  where  he  too  was  buried  in  1012  H. 

Khwaja  Baha-ud-Din  Naqshband  had  four  important  disciples,  one 
of  whom  Khwaja  Yaqub  Cbarkhi  is  buried  at  Malafko  in  Hissar. 

The  method  of  tasawwuf  in  the  Naqshbandia  order  is  as  follows  : — 

The  disciple  is  first  directed  to  put  aside  all  external  and  internal 
anxieties  and  to  sit  in  solitude,  having  no  thought  of  enmity  or  anger, 
to  be  moderate  in  eating  and  to  bring  death  before  his  mind^  and  to  ask 
pardon  of  his  sins  from  God.  Then  he  must  close  his  eyes  and  lips  and 
draw  breath  into  his  heart  or  stomach  or  in  other  words  stop  breathing. 
This  is  called  Jiahs-i'ddm.  After  this  he  must  utter  the  word  Id  from 
his  heart  and  prolong  it  from  his  ndfy  navel,  to  his  right  side  up  to  his 
shoulder  and  then  repeat  the  word  ^ Allah  * and  then  the  words 
' illa-Allah  \ 

According  to  Punjab  traditions  the  following  is  the  line  of  the 
Naqshbandi  — 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Name, 


The  Prophet. 

Abu  Bakr  as  Saddfq  the  2nd  Caliph. 

Silman  F5rsi. 

Im^m  Q4sini  bin  Muhammad,  son  of  Abu  Bakr. 

Imdm  Jafar  Sddiq. 

Bayazid  Bustami. 

Khw4ja  Abul  Hasan  Kharqani. 

„ Abul  Qasim  Gargani  ov  Kerkiani. 

Abu  Ali  Farmadi  or  Farmandi. 

Abu  Yusuf  Hamdani. 

Abdul  Kbaliq  Ghajdawani. 

Muhammad  Arif  Reogari  or  Riokari, 

Mahmud  Abkhair  Faghnawi. 

(Azizan)  Ali  Ramitani  or  Rametui. 

Muhammad  Baba  Sammasi. 

Sayd  Amir  Kalal  or  Gulan. 

„ Baha-ud-Din  Naqshband. 

Ala-ud-Din  Attar. 

Yaqdb  Charkhi. 

Nasir-ud-Dm  Ubaidullah  Ahrar. 

Muhammad  Zahid. 

Maulana  Darvesh  Muhammad. 

„ Khwajgi  Amkinki. 

Khwdja  Muhammad  Baqi  Biila  Berang. 

Imam  Rabbani  Mujadid  Alif-sani  Sh.  Ahmad  Faruki  Sirhindi.' 

Khwaja  Muhammad  Masum. 

Sh  Saifuddin. 

M.  Hdfiz  Muhammad  Muhsin  Dihlawi. 

Sayyid  Ndr  Muhammad  Badauui. 

Shams-ud-Dfn  Habibullah  Mazhar  Shahid  Mirza  Janjaiian. 

Mujaddid  Miatusaliswal  Ashar  Sayyid  Abdulla  (Shah  Ghulam  Ali  Ahmadi). 
Shah  Abu  Said  Ahmadi. 

Shah  Ahmad  Said  Ahmadi, 

Haji  Dost  Muhammad  Qandhari. 

Muhammad  Usman  (shrine  at  Kulachi  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan), 


» 

»5 


>» 


ft 
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* He  is  considered  the  reformer  of  the  second  thousand  years  after  the  Prophet. 
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Naqshhandi  practices. 

This  agrees  fairly  well  with  Brownes  account.^  He,  however,  traces 
the  spiritual  pedigree  of  the  order  from  Ali,  through  the  Imams  Husain 
Zain-al-Abidain,  Muhammad  Baqir  and  Ja'^fir  Sadiq,  to  Sh.  Bayazid 
Bustami  and  adds  : — ^ Bayazid  Bustami  was  born  after  the  decease  of 
the  Imam  Ja^far  Sadiq,  hut  by  the  force  of  the  will  of  the  latter  received 
spiritual  instruction  from  him.  Imam  Ja^far  also  spiritualised  Qasim, 
grandson  of  Abu  Bakr  ^ From  Bayazid  he  brings  the  line  down  with 
one  or  two  additions  to  Alai-ud-Din  Attir,  hut  after  him  he  gives  a 
different  succession  of  the  Naqshhandi  pirs.'^  The  Punjab  line  appears 
to  begin  with  the  Khwdja  Baqi-billa  who  is  buried  at  Delhi. 

The  members  of  the  order  are  styled  Khwajagan  or  teachers,  and 
the  khalifas  and  disciples  of  Obaidulla  were  walis  whose  shrines  are 
scattered  over  the  countries  of  Sind,  Bukhara,  Persia  and  their  confines,^ 
Various  members  of  it  enunciated  different  opinions,  one  declaring  that 
the  soul  returns  to  earth  in  a new  body.  Others  taught  the  necessity  of 
khalwat  or  meditation  so  profound  and  continued  as  to  completely 
absorb  the  mind,  so  that  even  in  a crowd  the  meditator  can  hear  no 
sound.  Every  word  spoken  by  others  will  then  appear  to  him  zikr^ 
and  so  will  his  own  words  also  when  spoken  on  other  topics.  The  prac- 
tice of  zikr  is  highly  elaborated,  according  to  Brown,  and  by  it,  bv 
khalwat,  fawajjuh^  murdkaha,  tasarraf  and  tawassuf  the  fervent 
darwesli  attains  peculiar  spiritual  powers  called  quvvat-i-ruhi  bdtini 
or  inward  spiritual  power  and  in  a shaikh  or  plr  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  is  called  quvvat  irddat  or  will-power.  It  extends  to  the  ability 
to  cause  death  even  at  a distance. 

Petit regards  the  Naqshbandis  as  one  of  the  convulsion  ary  orders, 
to  a certain  extent.  Armed  with  long  sticks  and  with  hair  streamins:  in 
the  wind  they  utter  loud  cries,  and  trample  on  sharp  stones  until  they 
fall  insensible  from  pain.  These  exercises  are  chiefly  practised  in 
Persia.  Petit  also  speaks  of  their  ideal  which  is  to  be  absorbed  in  God 
by  developing  the  quvvat-iil-irddat  or  strength  of  will.  Familiarised 
thereby  with  the  various  phenomena  of  mental  suggestion  they  are  regard- 
ed by  the  people  as  having  a discretionary  power  over  nature.  Their  lesser 
attributes  consist  in  foretelling  the  future,  settling  events  in  advance, 
healing  at  a distance,  and  smiting  their  enemies  from  afar.  When  in 
their  contemplations  ecstacy  is  slow  to  supervene,  they  are  said  to  use 
opium  and  its  preparations. 

According  to  the  Rashihdt  the  Khoja  Ahmad  Tasawwi  aided  Sultnn 
Abu  SaTd  against  Babar  and  saved  Samarkand  when  he  attacked  that 
place.  That  saint  claimed  to  be  able  to  affect  the  minds  of  sovereigns 
^by  tnskhir  or  the  subduing  faculty.^  Brownes  account  of  the  tarks 
varies.  He  describes  the  Naqshbandis  as  wearing  caps  of  18  tarks^ 

1 Tlie  Rashihdt  ^ Axn-al-Haydt  or  ‘ Drops  from  the  Fountain  of  Life'  ascribes  the  order 
to  Obaidulla,  and  makes  Baha-ud-Dm  merely  a learned  exponent  of  its  principles  : Brown, 
The  Dervishes,  p.  127. 

2 Ib.,  pp.  125-6. 

3 All  this  appears  to  be  based  on  the  R ishihat. 

4 Op.  cit.y  pp  15  /.  The  parallels  between  these  practices  and  the  Hindu  yoga  are  self- 
evident. 

6 Brown,  op.  cif.,  p.  137. 

« lb.,  p,  63. 
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or  only  4'.^  The  cap,  generally  white,  is  always  embroidered  and  used 
to  contain  a verse  of  the  Qnr^n.  The  order  peiforms  ikhlds  or  prayers 
seated,  each  member  reciting  one  ikhlds  until  1001  have  been  said. 
The  number  is  checked  by  the  use  of  pebbles  as  tallies. 

The  Nurbakhshis^  are  evidently  an  offshoot  of  the  Naqshbandis) 
but  Brown,  who  gives  their  spiritual  descent,^  says  nothmg  about  their 
practices, 

Naqshbandi  sbrines  are  found  as  below — 


Name. 

Place. 

Khwaja  Baqi-billa  Naqshbandi 

No  building  over  his  grave  exists. 

• • f 

Delhi. 

Sain  Tawakkal  Shah  Naqshbandi 

Amb^la. 

Qutb  Sahib 

• •• 

Thanesar. 

% 

Mujaddid  Sahib 

Shaikh  Ahmad  j 

• • • 

Sirhind 

Sh.  Ahmad  Said  T 

Sh.  Mohammad  Masum  > ... 

• • • 

Sirhind 

Sh.  Saif-ud-Din  J 

Kh.  Khawand  Mahmud 

• • • 

Lahore 

Sh.  Sadi  *•' 

• • • 

Mozang,  Lahore. 

Sayad  Nur  Muhammad  T 

Sh.  Abdul  Ahd  ^ ^ 

Sh.  Muhammad  Abid  ) 

t • • 

Sirhind 

Sh^h  Abdullah  ... 

• • • 

Delhi 

Shah  Abu  Said  ... 

1 • • 

Tonk 

Hazrat  Ohulam  Mohiy-ud-Din 

• • • 

Kasur 

Sayad  Imam  Ali  Shah 

• » • 

Ratr  Chhatr  in 

Gurdaspur.^ 

Sh.  Mahmud  Shah  T 

Lahore 

Sh.  Haji  Muhammad  Sa’id  > 

Jan  Muhammad  j 

• • • 

The  Naushahi®  and  Qaisaeshahi  Orders. 

These  are  two  recent  offshoots  or  sub-orders  of  the  Qadria.  The 
founder  of  the  Naushahi  is  also  said  to  have  been  named  Shaikh 
Haji  Muhammad  whose  tomb  is  at  Chhani  Sahnpal,  on  the  Chenab 

^ Browu,  The  Dervishes,  p.  57. 

2 Alluded  to  iu  Vol.  Ill,  p.  174,  injra. 

® Brown,  cit.,  p.  126. 

* Near  Dera  Nanas.  Like  Masanian  near  Batala  this  U a seat  of  Sayyid  pirs.  Both 
possess  Muhammadan  buildings  of  some  interest ; Gurdaspur  Qagefteer,  1914,  p.  31. 

• voi,iii,p.m 
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opposite  Ramnag-ar  iu  the  Wazirabai  tahsil.  The  Qaisarshahi  derive 
their  name  from  Qaisar  Shah,  whose  shrine  is  at  Wayinwali  in  the 
same  tahsil.  Many  followers  of  these  two  sub-orders  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Gujraiiwala  District. 

Like  the  Chishtis  the  Naushahis  are  deeply  attached  to  spiritual 
and  moral  hymns  and  in  ecstasy  forget  themselves  and  everything 
under  the  sun.  Other  Sufi  orders  do  not  bind  themselves  to  any  such 
observances  and  lay  great  stress  on  the  simplicity  observed  in  the 
time  of  the  Prophet  and  his  four  companions. 

The  rites  observed  by  each  Sufi  order  after  prayers  differ  slightly 
but  the  spirit  of  them  all  is  the  same  and  leads  to  a common  goal,  viz. 
the  annihilation  and  absorption  of  self  and  everything  else  in  the  unity 
of  God. 

A Naushahi  shrine  at  Lahore  is  that  of  Fazl  Shah,  a native  of 
SaiMpur  in  Zafarwal  tahsil,  Sialkot.  First  the  mullah  of  a mosque, 
then  a maker  of  spectacles,  he  became  a disciple  of  Rahman  Shah 
Naushahi  and  a ma8t  faquir  who  squandered  the  money  given  him  by 
his  follower  Raja  Dina  Nath  and  in  his  fits  used  to  abuse  and  pelt  him 
with  stones.  He  died  in  1854  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  which 
the  Raja  had  made  for  him  in  his  life-time.^  He  appears  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  Masti  gate  of  the  city. 

Pir  Shah,  whose  tahia  stands  at  the  Zira  gate  of  Ferozepur  city, 
belonged  to  the  Naushahis,  One  of  his  followers  is  in  charge  of  the 
tomb.  A fair  is  held  here  in  Bhadon  when  alms  are  distributed. 

At  a small  gathering  held  at  Cbawa  in  Bhera  tahsil  during  the 
Muharram  Naushahi have  hymns  sung  which  cast  some  of  the 
hearers  into  ecstasy.  The  patient  becomes  unconscious  or  raving  and 
is  then  suspended  by  his  heels  from  a tree  till  he  recovers.  But  such 
practices  are  reprobated  by  the  learned.^ 

The  Madari  order. 

To  the  account  given  in  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  43-4,  some  additions  may 
be  made.  According  to  the  legends  current  in  Patiala,  the  Madari  owe 
their  origin  to  Badi^-ud-Din,  Madar,  a son  of  Abu  Ishaq,  the  Shami, 
and  their  mir  dera  or  chief  shrine  in  Patiala  is  the  takia  of  Murad 
Ali  Shah  at  Banur.  They  have  other  deras  in  that  tahsil,  but  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  their  cult  is  their  connection  with  the  shrine  of 
Hdji  Ratal!  near  Bhatinda  which  is  held  by  Madari  mujdwars  descended 
_from  a Madari  with  the  Hindu  name  of  Shah  Chand  who  came  from 
Makanpur  in  Oudh.  Tradition  makes  Haji  Ratan  himself  a Hindu,  by 
name  Ratan  Pal,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Haji  Ratan  on  conversion. 

Ratan  Pal  or  Chan  Kaur— -the  latter  name  could  hardly  be  borne 

a man — was  dtwdn  to  a Hindu  Raja"^  of  Bhatinda  but  he  betrayed 
that  fortress  to  the  Moslems. 

^ Sigt.  nf  Lahore,  p.  132. 

“ Shahpur  Gazetfeer,  p.  88. 

" Bine  P^l  or  Vena  P6l. 
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Born  a Chauli4n  Rajput,  like  Gugga,  his  knowledge  of  astroloocy 
told  him  that  a prophet  called  Muhammad  would  bo  born  in  Arabia 
who  would  spread  the  religion  of  Islam.  In  order  to  be  able  to  see  the 
Prophet  he  practised  restraining  his  breath,  and  after  the  proph(4  had 
performed  the  miracle  of  splitting  the  moon  into  two  he  set  out  to 
Mecca  in  order  to  meet  him.  There  he  embraced  Islam  and  lived  with 
him  30  years,  so  that  he  was  numbered  among  the  ashdb  or  companions 
of  the  Prophet.  After  that  period  he  returned  to  India  by  order  of  the 
Prophet  and  stayed  at  the  place  where  his  shrine  is  now  and  where  ho 
continued  the  practice  of  restraining  his  breath.  When  Shah^b-ud-Din 
Ghori  proceeded  to  Bhatinda  to  fight  Pirthi  Raj  he  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Haji  who  miraculously  supplied  his  whole  army  with 
water  from  a single  jug.  The  invader  asked  him  to  pray  for  the 
conquest  of  the  fort  of  Bhatinda,  whereupon  the  saint  replied  that  it 
would  be  conquered  by  the  help  of  two  Sayyids  of  his  army.  The  sign  by 
which  he  could  recognise  them  would  be  that  while  a storm  would  blow 
down  all  the  other  tents  of  the  camp  their  tent  would  not  be  hurt  and 
they  would  be  found  in  it  reading  the  Q/irdu.  When  the  king  had 
found  out  the  two  Sayyids,  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  undertake 
the  task  in  which  however  they  foretold  they  would  lose  their  lives. 
The  fort  was  conquered,  the  two  Sayyids  fell  as  martyrs  and  their  tombs 
are  now  to  the  north  of  the  shrine  of  Baba  R itan.  The  Baba  himself 
died  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  the  fort  at  the  age  of  20  ) years. 

This  is  the  legend  as  told  at  Bhatinda  But  l^aba  Ratn  was 
destined  to  find  a much  wider  field  of  fame.  Several  Muhammadan 
writers  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  of  the  Hijra  mention  having  seen 
Ratan  and  one  of  them,  Dadd  Ibn  As^ad  of  Assisiut  in  Egypt,  calls 
him  Ratan  the  son  of  Medan,  the  son  of  Mandi,  the  Indian  money- 
changer. The  story  which  he  heard  from  him  was  to  the  elfecl  that  after 
having  gone  to  Syria  where  he  found  Christianity  to  be  the  ruling  religion 
he  turned  Christian,  but  later  on  . in  Medina  he  became  a convert  to 
Isldm.  According  to  Daud  the  Haji’s  death  took  place  in  608  H.  (1277 
A.  D.).  Another  account  gives  some  particulars  of  his  appearance.  Ilis 
teeth  were  small  like  those  of  a snake,  his  beard  was  like  thorns,  his  hair 
white,  his  eyebrows  had  grown  so  long  that  they  reached  down  to  his 
cheeks  and  had  always  to  be  turned  up  with  the  help  of  hooks.^  He  was 
known  in  Mesopotamia.  A Ratan  Shah  is  known  to  Kashmir  legends 
and  in  the  11th  century  a traveller  informs  us  that  Baba  Ratan  urns 
considered  by  the  gardeners  of  Constantinople  to  be  their  patron  saint. 
This  post  however  he  owes  probably  to  some  of  the  Sufic  orders  which  we 
know  exercised  in  all  Muhammadan  countries  a great  influence  on  the 
guilds  of  the  various  trades  and  their  organisation.  Among  the  patrons 
of  the  various  guilds  we  very  rarely  find  saints  that  were  not  exception- 
ally long-lived  and  it  is  probably  chiefly  as  a mu^ammar  or  long-lived 
person  that  Baba  Ratan  has  attained  this  rank.^ 

The  Jala  LI  Order. 

This  order  described  in  Vol.  II,  p.  350,  as  one  of  the  regular  Muham- 
madan orders  is  perhaps  an  off-shoot  of  the  Suhar  wardia  and  in  Patiala 
its  faqm  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  their  glass  biacolets  which 
I Sea  si.iO  Joufnal,  Punjchb  Mist,  Society  t H,  p.  97  f. 
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recalls  the  sect  which  wears  women^s  clothes  in  Sind.  When  epidemic 
disease  breaks  out  among*  goats  people  offer  them  goats  to  stop  the  evil. 
They  repeat  the  words  ‘ Panjtan  ^ and  ^Dam  Mania  They  have  a dera 
at  Ghanaur  in  Patiala.^  Brown^  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  order  to 
Sayyid-i-Jalal  who  gives  his  name  to  a cap  worn  by  the  Bektash 
which  has  seven  tarks? 

The  Bain  in  charge  of  the  Musallis^  takia  in  Ferozepur  also  belongs 
to  the  Jalalis.  II is  predecessor  became  its  incumbent  in  the  time  of 
Ram  Lachhman  Kaur.  The  well,  takia  and  mosque  belonged  to  the 
Musallis  and  they  settled  him  (Inayat  Sh^h)  here. 

Hasan  Ali  was  a Bukhari  Sayyid  of  Bahra  who  belonged  to  the 
Jalali  order.  His  tomb  lies  in  the  takia^  known  as  tliat  of  Gulab 
Sh^h'or  Ghore  Shah  on  the  road  from  the  Ferozepur  Municipal’  Board 
School  to  the  Sadr.  Prayers  are  said  and  alms  distributed  here  in 
Muharram  at  the  Chihlam  or  40th  day. 

The  Bektashi  order  is  ascribed  to  Ilaji  Bekt4sh  Wali,  but  the 
accounts  of  him  are  quite  legendary.  O' hey  say  he  belonged  to  Nishapur, 
was  a pupil  of  Ahmad  Yesewi  and  died  in  1337,  but  the  figure  738  H. 
is  merely  arrived  at  by  calculating  the  letters  in  the  word  ' Bektashia  \ 
Tlie  tradition  that  Bektash  blessed  the  Janissaries  under  Orkli4n  ap|)ear5 
to  be  based  on  their  later  connection  with  the  order.  Its  existence 
under  this  name  can  only  be  proved  for  the  1 6th  century,  but  the  move- 
ment organised  by  it  in  western  Turkey  is  older  and  moreover  after  the 
order  was  founded  that  movement  spread  far  beyond  its  limits.  In 
Albania  the  Bekt4shis  are  a sect  rather  than  an  order.  The  Qizil-bish 
and  Ali-ilahis  agree  in  the  main  Bektashi  doctrines.  In  those  doctrines 
Sufi  ideas  about  the  equality  of  all  religious  and  the  woithlessness 
of  external  ceremonies  play  an  important  i^art  Professing  to  the 
Sunnis  for  the  most  part  they  are  extreme  Shi^as,  recognizing  the  twelve 
Imams,  and  especially  Ja’far-us*S4diq,  with  the  fourteen  Ma^sum-i-p4k 
or  ' pure  children  \ who  are  mostly  Alid  martyrs.  Prayers  offered  at  the 
graves  of  saints  may  take  the  place  of  ritual  worship,  and  Bektdshis 
have  often  settled  at  old  and  famous  places  of  pilgrimage  and  so  made 
them  their  own.  They  have  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Ali  taking  the 
place  of  Jesus  (Allah,  Muhammad  and  Ali),  and  celebrate  a communion 
of  wine,  bread  and  cheese  at  meetings  in  the  maiddn  odasf/,  or  hall  of 
assembly  in  the  monastery  (takia), ^ They  deny  that  they  have  Btkr. 
They  also  confess  to  their  hdtds  and  receive  absolution.  Wine  is  not 
forbidden,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  vine  in  their  cult,  nor  do 
their  women  wear  veils.  One  section  still  lives  in  celibacy —which  was 

1 Phulkidn  States  Gazetteer,  Patiala,  p.  80. 

* Brown,  The  Dervishes,  p.  160. 

® For  a song  about  Jaldli  the  blacksmitb^s  daughter  see  Temple,  Legends,  II,  p.  163. 
This  tale  seems  purely  mystical.  Jalali  was  c;irrlcd  off  by  a local  king  and  rcecutxl  by 
Rode  Shiih,  the  shaven  shah  or  priest,  also  called  JaMli.  Lepend  says  he  came  from 
Mecca  and  connects  him  with  Abdul-Qjidir  Jflnni.  He  has  a shrine  vaguely  described  ^ 
near  Jjahore  on  the  Amritsar  road.  His  great  feat  was  making  the  duh  grass  of  India 
green  and  sweet  for  eve;',  so  he  is  clearly  a survival  of  uature-worship  merged  in  the  JaUli 
tenets. 

^ Similarly,  the  QIzzilbnsh  in  Fastoin  Anatolia  nho  must  be  regarded  as  a branch  of 
the  ShPas,  * combine  the  identitifs  of  AH  and  Our  Lord,  of  Alps  sons  Hasan  and  Husain  aud 

Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  twelve  Im^ms  and  the  twelve  Apostles':  Lukach,  Ci75^  o/ 
Da  ncing  Dervishes,  p.  187. 
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probably  the  original  rule  for  the  whole  order.  They  have  adopted  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  numbers,  particularly  that  of  four,  and  also  believe  in 
the  metempsychosis.  The  head  of  a monastery  is  called  bcVd^  and  all 
celibates  have  . since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  had  a head  of  their 
own,  the  miijarrai  hahaay.  The  ordinary  darvesh  is  called  a mnrii  and 
a layman  attached  to  a bakia^  munt.isih.  The  dress  of  tl  e order  is  a 
white  cloak  and  cap  (5?*/^ made  of  12  -.usually)  or  several  triangular 
bits  of  cloth,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  Imams.  Round  the  cap  the 
hdhds  wear  the  green  turban.  An  amulet  of  stone  U a slim  tdshi)  is 
generally  worn  round  the  neck.^  The  double  axe  and  long  staff  complete 
the  full  dress,  celibates  also  wear  earrings  as  a distinguishing  mark. 
The  Bektashis  were  chaplains  to  the  .Janissaries  and  overwhelmed  in  their 
ruin  in  1826,  but  they  have  recovered  much  ground. 

Members  of  the  order  are  alHliatel  witli  Frencli  masonic  lodg''‘s. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  Rumili  Hissar.*  But  the  inother-mmiastery 
{pir  ewi)  is  at  TTaji  Bektdsh  between  Kirshahr  and  Kaisariye,  and  there 
its  Grand  Master  or  Chalabi  resides.^ 

The  cult  of  the  vine  was  a feature  of  the  old  pre-Z eroastrian  cult 
of  Armenia.  ^ The  double  axe  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  view  of  its 
associations  with  an  early  Greek  or  Myceniean  divinity.  ^ 

The  ' howling^  darvesh  also  carry  an  axe,  but  it  is  not  double. 

Brownes  account  of  the  Bektash  is  full  and  worth  quoting  at  some 
length,  not  only  as  an  instructive  example  of  a Muslim  order  and  its 
developments  but  also  because  it  casts  much  light  on  the  kindred  orders, 
the  Qalandars  and  Naqshbandis.  According  to  one  of  his  informants 
Haji  Bektash,^  Jdn  Nush,  Shahbdz-i-Qalandari,  .Talal-i-Bukhari  and 
Luqman  Qalandari  were  all  disciples  of  Ahmad-al-Yassavi  and  originally 
Naqshbandis.  But  each  founded  a separate  order  and  the  tombs  of 
Jalal  and  Shahbaz  are  at  Simna  near  Kurdistan  while  that  of  J4n  Niish 

‘ Or  'stone  of  submission  * regarding  which  various  interpretations  are  current.  One  is 
that  it  is  worn  to  commemorate  the  Prophet’s  gift  of  Fatima  to  Ali ; Brown,  The  Bertishest 
p.  151.  Another  is  that  it  is  the  darvesh-darveshdn  or  miraculous  stone  with  12  holes 

worn  by  Moses;  t&.,  p,  149. 

2 W.  S.  Monroe,  TurTcey  and  the  TurJcs,  p.  281. 

^ Ali  the  foregoing  is  taken  from  the  of  Islam,  pp.  691-2.  For  the  Bekt^shfs 

in  Albania,  see  p.  452.  . . « . ...  . 

Lnkach  records  that  the  Chelebi  Effendi  derives  his  title  from  Ar.  sahb,  ‘ crucifix  ; 

The  City  of  Dancing  Dervishes,  p.  22. 

4 Encyclopcsdia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  I,  p.  794, 

® A J.  Evans,  The  Mycencean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult,  1901,  pp.  B)ff. 

® See  illustration  at  p.  281  in  TurTcey  and  the  TurTcs.  This  or  some  other  modern  work 
illustrates  a Turkish  darvesh  with  a dagger  thrust  through  both  cheeks.  Ae  showing  how 
religious  symbolism  and  practices  tend  to  reproduce  themselves  Bishop  Whitehead,  The 
ViUage  Gods  of  South  India,  p.  79,  may  be  cited,  The  devotee  of  Durga  pins  bis  cheeks 
together  with  a long  safety-pin  to  ensure  concentration  of  mind  when  drawing  nigh  her 
shrine.  In  both  cases  the  origin  of  the  practice  may  be  similar. 

^ But  Brown  also  predicates  two  Bektashes,  one  Bektash  ' Kuli  ’ the  * servant  * of  God, 
author  of  the  Bcsfdn-i‘Khidl  or  Garden  of  Reflection  ; the  other  Haji  Bektash  who  lived  in 
Asia  Minor  under  Sultan  Murad  I and  blessed  the  .Tanissaries.  Brown  reproduces  a curious 
note  on  the  origin  of  the  Bektash fs  which  says  that  the  musdfirs  of  Rum  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  the  ^ A or  heroes,  aTchidn  or  brothers,  o or  ascetics,  and  the 

lajis  or  sisters.  ‘ H4ji  Bektash  chose  the  Bajian-i-Rum  among  the  Bulaurs  (whoever  they 
may  he)  and  made  over  his  principles  of  spiritual  power  to  the  Khatun  Anadur  (a  lady  of 
the  latter  name)  and  then  died ' ; op,  cit.,  p.  142. 
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is  in  Khorasan.  All  except  Jalal  wore  the  costuine  of  the  order  of  Haji 
Bektash,  but  while  Jan  Nush  had  12  iarks  in  his  cap,  Shahhaz  had  only 
7 and  Luqman  4,  while  the  dissentient  Jalal  had  only  one.  The  spiritual 
descent  of  Haji  Bektash  is  traced  up  to  Ali  through  the  Same  or  almost 
the  same  steps  as  that  of  the  Naqshhandis.  ^ But  the  Bektash  have  a 
characteristic  legend  regarding  the  preaching  of  their  spiritual  doctrines. 
As  the  angel  Gabriel  had  invested  {with  a cloak  and  so  on)  Adam, 
Abraham  and  the  Prophet,  so  the  last  named  invested  Ali,  he  Salman- 
i-Farsi  and  Umr^Ummia  Bilal  Habshi,  and  these  did  the  same  for  12 
others,  including  Zu-n-Nun  Misri  who  was  sent  to  Egypt,  Suhaili  who 
went  to  Bum,  D4ud  Yamani  to  the  Yemen  and  Salman  to  Baghdad. ^ 

The  rites  of  the  Bektash  are  numerous  and  elaborate  and  witli  them 
religious  symbolism  has  reached  a high  development.  At  initiation  the 
murid  is  deprived  of  nearly  all  clothing^  his  breast  being  bared,  and  any- 
thing metallic  or  mineral  on  his  person  is  taken  from  him,  to  symbolise 
that  he  sacrifices  the  world  and  all  its  wealth.  11  is  initiation  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  sacrifice  of  a sheep,  as  among  the  Bafais,  and  with  a 
rope  made  of  its  wool  he  is  led  into  the  hall  of  the  takia  by  two 
tarjumdns  or  interpreters.  This  hall  is  square  and  in  its  octagonal 
centre  is  one  stone  called  the  maiddn  tush  on  which  stands  a lighted 
candle,  while  around  it  are  12  seats  of  white  sheepskin,  post  or  postaki. 
At  an  initiation  the  candle  on  the  maiddn  task  is  replaced  by  one  placed 
in  front  of  each  post.  The  murshid  or  shaikh  is  seated  on  one  post  and 
11  members  of  the  order  on  the  others.  The  murid  is  led  to  the  central 
stone  on  which  he  stands  with  crossed  arms,  his  hands  resting  on  his 
slioulders,  his  whole  body  leaning  towards  the  shaik'i  in  a prescribed 
attitude.  The  litanj"  of  initiation  is  simple,  but  it  is  accompanied  or 
ratified  by  the  murids^  kneeling  before  the  shaikh,  their  knees  touching, 
while  each  holds  the  other’s  right  hand,  the  two  thumbs  raised  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  alif.  Every  incident  in  the  ritual  has  its  meaning. 
The  maiddn  tdsh  represents  the  altar  on  w’hich  Abraham  was  about  to 
offer  up  his  son,  or  the  stone  of  contentment  which  is  also  worn  in  the 
girdle  of  this  order.  The  \2  Imams  are  represented  by  the  12  members 
seated  on  the  posts.  The  Beld4shis  are  credited,  as  usual  in  the  case  of 
such  orders,  with  secret  pantheistical  or  even  atheistical  doctrines  and 
it  is  said  that  the  2^  is  required  to  admit  that  there  is  no  God, 
meaning  that  all  nature  is  God,  but  this  is  not  proved.  The  shaikh  is 
said  to  represent  Ali,  but  the  ^222 rf  / makes  his  vows  to  the  pir  or 
founder  of  the  order,  not  to  the  shaikh.  Before  his  initiation  he  is 
tested  for  a full  year  during’  w'hich  he  is  styled  a mahaqq  or  catechumen, 
being  entrusted  with  false  secrets  to  test  his  powders  of  guarding  the 
real  mysteries  of  the  order.  He  is  guided  to  the  takia  by  two 
rahpars  who  remain  outside  it  armed  with  the  tahbary  a halberd  of 

^ Abu  liakr  as-S.idlq,  1st  Caliph,  ami  Ali  both  taught  Salman  Farsi  and  he  taught 
Muhamiimd  Sddiq  (sou  of  Abu  Bakr)  who  passed  on  the  tradition  to  his  sou  Ja’l'ar,  he  to 
AbuYazid  {sic)  LJustami,  he  to  Abul  Ilasau  llarrakiani,  be  to  Abu’l-Qasiiu  Karkani,  ho  to 
Ali  Ali-al  Fanuadi,  ho  to  Yusuf  llamadaui  and  he  to  Ahmad  Yassavi. 

- Salnuiu’s  iiamesee.iis  to  occur  iu  two  capacities.  Zu-u-Niiu,  the  Egyptian  Suh,  is 
said  to  have  boou  the  first  to  formulate  the  doctriue  of  ecstatic  states  {hdl,  aud  maqdmdt). 
His  orthodoxy  was  not  above  susplciou.  He  died  iu  215  H.;  Macdonald,  op.  ext,  p.  176. 

“ He  is  only  stripped  if  he  intends  to  take  the  vow  of  celibacy  {mujarrad  iqrdr) 
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peculiar  shape.  But  as  these  rahpars2irQ  two  in  number  and  do  not  enter 
the  talcia  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  rahpar  represents  Muhammad 
and  the  idea  that  the  Prophet  is  thus  placed  lower  than  the  Caliph 
appears  to  be  unfounded.  The  iqrdr  or  vow  is  comprehensive  and  con- 
cludes with  the  murid* % acceptance  of  Muhammad  as  his  ralwar  and 
Ali  as  his  murahid.  The  dress  of  the  Bektashi  consists  of  a sleeveless 
vest  [haidri)  with  a streak  supposed  to  be  the  word  Ali,  and  1‘2  lines 
symbolizing  the  Imams  : a hhirria  with  a similar  streak  : a girdle  of 
white  wool  : a cord  [kamharia))  of  goat’s  hair  to  which  is  attached  a 
crystal  called  earrings^  {maugosh)  like  those  of  the  Rifahs  ; and 

a cap.  This  cap  is  called  idj  and  in  tl  e case  of  a shaikh  has  12  larks 
which  are  of  4j  doors,  but  in  the  case  of  a lower  degree  it  is  simply 
made  of  white  felt  in  four  parts,  signifying  sharVat^  tnjiqiity  hagiqat 
and  mdrifat.  The  tdj  is  however  the  subject  of  much  mystic  sym- 
bolism and  as  already  noted  the  number  of  the  tarks  is  not  fixed.  Passing 
over  the  significance  of  such  ritual  paraphernalia  as  the  dolak  or  leg- 
ging, the  lavank  or  long  robe  and  the  muliffah  or  wide  dress  (the  two 
latter  garments  were  worn  by  the  Prophet  when  he  declared  his  light 
and  Ali’s  to  be  one),  the  kashgul  or  beggar's  bowl,  the  fgni  or  pilorim's 
staff  the  chillik  or  rod,"^  used  in  punishment,  and  the  luffar  or  horn,  . 
this  account  of  the  order  may  bo  closed  with  references  to  two  points  of 
general  interest.  The  Bektashis  appear  to  lay  peculiar  .stress  on  the 
docrine  of  the  miml  or  spiritual  counterpart  of  the  body  which  is  its 
spiritual  pif.  It  dies  40  days  before  the  temporal  self  and  so  forewarns 
the  body  to  which  it  belongs  of  impending  events,  God,  it  is  held, 
does  not  make  saints  of  the  ignorant.  He  has  them  first  taught 
by  the  misdl  and  then  makes  them  aulia.  It  is  regrettable  that  our 
knowledo’e  of  this  doctrine  is  not  fuller.  Another  doctrine  of  the 
Bektashis  finds  a curious  parallel  in  the  eastern  Punjab.  As  the 
shaikh  in  the  assembled  iakia  represents  Ali,  so  the  next  post 
is  that  of  the  cook,  or  Said  Ali  Balkhi,  a khalifa  of  the  order  : 
the  3rd  that  of  the  breadmaker,  Baliim  Sultan  : the  4th  that  of  the 
nakih  or  deputy  shaikh  after  Gai  Gasus  : the  5th,  that  of  the  maiddn 
is  occupied  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  takia,  representing  Sari 
Ismail:  the  6th  that  of  its  steward,  called  after  Kuli  Achik  Hajim 
Sultan : the  7th  of  the  coffee-maker,  after  Shazali  Sultdn  : the  8th, 
of  the  bao'-bearer,  after  Kara  Daulat  Jan  Baba  : the  9th,  of  the  sacri- 
ficer  after  Ibrahim  Khalil-ullah  (Abraham)  : the  10th,  of  the  ordinary 
attendant  of  the  services,  after  Abdul  Musa  : the  lltb,  of  the  groom, 
after  Kamber,  AlPs  groom  ; and  the  12th,  of  the  mihmdndar  or  enter- 
tainer of  guests,  after  Khizr.^ 

^ All’s  horse,  Duldul,  had  a groom  Karabaria  who  used  to  tie  its  rope  round  its  waist. 
It  had  3 knots,  Ji’Z- (tongue-tie)  and  lel-haghi  (rein-tie).  The 

Jeambaria  thus  reminds  its  wearer  that  he  must  not  steal,  lie  or  commit  fornication. 

2 Apparently  the  same  as  the  stone  of  contentment. 

3 The  mangosh  tdshi  is  shaped  like  a new  moon  and  commemorates  the  horse-shoe  of 
Ali 

4 Brown  describes  this  as  kept  ‘in  the^a^«fl’(p.  153)  and  as,  like  the  jfigni  and  tahr 
carried  when  on  a long  journey  (p.  159).  ^hejamjama  is  a skin  thrown  over  the  shoulder 

when  t^av^l  ^ ^ ^ Khizr  seems  to  he  specially  affected  by  the  Bektashis,  With 

15  other  prophets  he  wore  their  girdle  which  was  first  worn  by  Adam.  He  is  called  the 

chief  of  all  the  auUas ; ib.,  p.  145. 
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A curious  parallel  to  this  list  is  afforded  by  the  Sayyids  of  Kamal. 

Mr,  J,  R.  Drummond^  C.  S.,  firs^  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sayyids  of  certain  villages  in  Karnal,  who  are  of  the  Bara-Sa’adat,  had 
a curious  system  of  clan  names^  and  subsequently  the  follo.ving  account 
of  them  was  obtained  by  Sayyid  Iltaf  Hussain,  Honorary  Magistrate 
at  Karnal 

The  Bara-Sa’adat  have  a curious  system  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
each  hamlet  or  basti  are  known  ty  certain  nick-names  These  Sayyids 
are  descended  from  Sayyid  Abdal-Farash  Wasiti,  son  of  Sayyid  Dadd  or 
Sayyid  Hussain,  A list  of  the  bast'is  and  nicknames  is  appended 


Name  oj  Bastu 

Nickname, 

Saiibalhera 

KaCaiulozi,  or  sewer  of  shrouds. 

Mojhara 

Confectioner. 

Miranpur 

Sheep -butcher. 

Kethora 

Butcher. 

Tandhera 

Blidtni,  she-ghost. 

Khojera 

Ghost. 

Kakroli 

Dog. 

Behra 

Chainar,  scavenger  or  leatlier- worker. 

Morna 

Camel. 

Jatwara 

Pig. 

Nagla 

Barber . 

Jansatha 

Chirimar,  bird-catcher. 

Chitora 

Mimic. 

Kawal 

Jariya,  one  who  sets  glass  or  stone  in  orna- 
ments ^ 

J anil  • • • 

Teli,  or  oilman. 

Tasang 

Duin. 

Salarpur 

Chutiya,  fool. 

Ghalibpur 

He-ass. 

Sedipur 

She-ass. 

Kelaudah 

Kunjra,  green-grocer. 

Bahari 

Goldsmith. 

Bahadurpur  ... 

Kungar,  rustic. 

Bilaspur 

Khumra,  a cutter  of  mill  stones  , 

Palri 

Kamangar,  a bowman  or  bow-maker. 
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Name  of  Basti. 


Nichname. 


Saudhawali 

Pimbora 

Sarai 

Churiyala 

Tassar 

Sakrera 

Muzaffarnagar 


...  Dar-ul-Himaqafc,  bouse  of  foolisUnesH. 

...  Bhatiara,  baker. 

Manihar,  bangle-maker. 

...  Sweeper. 

...  Owl. 

...  Eunuch. 


At  first  sight  some  of  these  names  look  like  totems,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  see  in  them  traces  of  Arabian  totem-clan.s,  which  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Quresh.  Tliis, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  names,  which, 
it  should  be  noted,  are  called  palwal,  or  ‘ countersigns  ^ by  the  Sayyids 
themselves.  Moreover,  the  Bara-Sa^adat  are  all  Shi’as,  except  those  who 
live  in  Latheri  village,  and  even  they  intermarry  with  the  ShPas.^ 

The  nicknames  given  above  appear  to  be  in  reality  relics  of  a system 
of  initiation  into  the  degrees  of  a secret  order,  and  are  paralleled  in 
Turkey  in  the  order  of  the  Maulavis,  in  which  the  novice  is  called  the 
scullion,  and  so  on.  The  Shi'’as  have  always  tendel  to  become  organized 
into  orders,  or  secret  societies,  and  the  A.ssassins  of  the  Elburz  formed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  pewerful  and  famous  of  these  associations. 
They  also  had  a system  of  degrees  into  which  their  adherents  were 
successively  initiated.  The  Turis  of  the  Kurram  Valley,  who  a’*e  or  claim 
to  be  ShPas,  also  have  signs  by  which  they  ascertain  if  a man  is  straight, 

a Shi’ a,  or  crooked,  i,e.  a non-Shi-’a. 


The  Ra/dH, 

The  RafaT,  briefly  described  in  the  article  on  Gurzmar  in  Vol. 
II,  p.  321,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Islamic  orders. 
Macdonald  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Ahmad  ar-Rifa^a  in  576  H.  and 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Aulad  Ilwan  or  sons  of  Shaikh  Ilwan  who  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  first  monastic  order  as  early  as  49  H.  are  a sect 
of  the  RifaTtes.^  But  Brown  says  its  founder'’s  name  was  Ahmad 
Sa^id  RafVi  whose  claim  ^ to  have  his  foot  over  the  necks  of  all  the 
saints  of  Allah  ’ is  admitted  by  his  followers.  The  Rafah's  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  riddli  ’khirc[a,  which  must  have  a green  edging,^ 

1 The  Bara  Sa’aiat  were  also  settled  iu  the  Punjab,  e.  g,  at  Sirhind  : see  Te’.Dple, 
Leqends,  III,  p.  327.  The  tale  is  that  Sayyid  Asmiin,  son  of  Sayyid  Akbar  Shah,  gover- 
nor of  Sirhind,  was  killed  at  Shah  Jahan’s  court.  Probably  it  is  historically  incorrect,  but 
recalls  some  events  of  religious  importance.  Bara  or  Barba  Bawin  near  Sirhind  may  still 
exist.  » 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  QMirias  iu  Arabia,  also  that  the  celebrated  saint  Shaikh 
Hamid,  founder  of  a long  line  of  holy  men  at  Madina,  bore  the  title  of  al^sammdn,  ‘ the 
seller  of  clarifiei  butter  ^ : Burton,  AUMadinah,  p.  162. 

^The  Dervishes,  pp.  267-8.  The  Tchdnqdh  of  Mian  Shakur  in  Perozepur  vfitb  which  no 
fair  is  connected  has  the  following  history  : Shakur  was  a faqir  possessing  miraculous 
nowers  and  the  Tchdnqdh,  which  contains  bis  tomb,  was  in  existence  before-the  village  was 
founded  in  i869.  It  contains  a grave  enclosed  by  a wall.  Its  management  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mian  Nur  Shah  faqir,  a Gurzmar.  He  sweeps  the  floor  daily,  beats  a drum  every 
Thursday  and  keeps  a green  cover  over  the  tomb.  Worshippers  may  offer  new  green 
covers  to  the  tomb.  The  mujdwotr  himself  keeps  charge  of  Che  fire  (for  huTcJcahs)  and  lives 
on  alms  collected  from  the  villages. 

cit.t  p.  113,  whei’e  the  origin  of  this  is  explained  by  a legend, 
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and  their  tdj  or  cap-  The  is  white  and  has  8 or  12  tarlis  each 
signifying*  a cardinal  sin  abandoned.  The  turban  is  black  and  the 
shaikhs  generally  wear  black  or  green  garments  with  a black  shawl. 
They  practise  a or  abandonment,  which  is  the  principal  of  four 
forms  of  that  practice,  and  their  shaikh  wears  a tdj  of  1:2  tarks^ 
signifying  the  12  Imams,  and  of  these  1 are  called  Moors  ^ to  re- 
present the  forms  of  At  initiation  the  ^ixir'ul  provides  a sheep 

or  lamb  for  a sacrifice  which  is  offered  at  the  threshold  of  the  takia^ 
the  flesh  being  eaten  by  all  its  members  and  the  wool  made  into  a 
taiband  or  belt  for  the  mtmd.  The  initiated  also  wear  earrings,  beingr 
called  Hasani  is  only  one  ear  if  drilled  and  Husaini  if  both.  At 
initiation  the  shape  of  the  cap  is  also  changed,  apparently  to  represent 
progress  in  grace  and  the  abandonment  of  sins.  The  Turkish  Rafa^is 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  in  common  with  the  Gnrzmars  though  they 
wear  a kan^at  tdshi  of  one  to  four  stones  in  the  girdle  to  appease 
hunger,  in  the  belief  that  before  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  stomach 
by  four  stones  Providence  will  have  supplied  food.  The  Rafah’s  of 
Egypt  are  however  very  like  the  Indian  Gurzmars  and  surpass  them 
in  self-torture.2  Its  founder  is  there  styled  SaTd  iMimad  Rifa^a- 
al-Kabir  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  four  Qutbs. 

1 Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  113, 

Ih.y  pp.  245,  249,  262,  264,  citiiig  Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians, 
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Moslem  cosmogony  and  belief  in  spirits. 

According  to  the  Quran  (ii,  20  and  Ixxviii,  0)  the  earth  waB  spread 
out  as  a bed  or  as  a carpet,  and  the  belief  is  that  there  are  7 heavens 
one  above  the  other  and  seven  earths  one  beneatli  the  other.  An  angel 
supports  the  earth  on  his  shoulders,  and  beneath  his  feet  is  a rock  of  ruby 
with  9000  perforations,  from  each  of  which  pours  a sea.  The  roch  stands 
on  the  bull,  Kuyuta,  with  4000  eyes  and  otlicr  features,  and  belo  .v  the 
bull  Batamut  (Behemoth),  the  giant  fish  whicli  rests  in  water  and  that 
in  darkness.  A general  belief  is  that  below  the  darkness  lies  hell  with 
its  seven  stages.^ 

In  Moslem  cosmogony  each  of  the  seven  planets  has  had  its  ag.*  of 
7000  years  and  we  are  now  in  the  last,  the  danr-uqamar  or  age  of  the 
moon,  the  end  of  time. 

' The  first  planet,  Utarid  (Mercury),  is  the  qdzi  and  dahir  of  the  sky. 
His  mansion  is  in  Jauza  (Gemini),  and  with  .Tauza  he  keejis  his  quiver. 
The  hair  of  Jauza^s  face  is  called  arrows.  From  Utarid  come  the  worhFs 
disasters.  Heaven  hath  9 or  7 stejis  or  degrees  : — (1)  the  welkin,  the 
circles  of  the  (2)  sun,  (0)  moon  and  (4 — 8)  riv(‘  jdanets  ; and  (Oj  the 
empyrean,  which  is  God's  abode.  From  Zuhra  in  the  third  heaven 
come  song  and  singing.  From  ]\Iurikh  (Mars)  in  the  fifth  comes 
tyranny.  The  conjunctions  of  Venus  with  .Tupiter  and  with  moon,  and 
of  the  moon  with  Jupiter,  are  exceedingly  auspicious. 

When  the  Shaitans  attempt  to  overhear  words  from  the  lowest 
heaven  they  are  struck  down  by  shooting  stars,  some  being  consumed 
while  others  fall  into  the  waters  and  become  crocodiles.  Others  alight- 
ing on  land  become  g/iiU  which  is  properly  female,  the  male  b^ing  qufrnh. 
The  ghul  appears  to  men  in  the  desert  in  various  forms  and  lures  them  to 
sin.  These  beings  and  the  gJiudar  or  gJiarar  are  the  offspring  of  Ildis 
and  a wife  created  for  him  out  of  the  fire  of  the  Simum.  The  gJitil  take= 
any  form,  human  or  animal,  and  also  haunts  burial-grounds. 

The  account  of  the  Creation  in  the  Quran  (xli  8 fP)  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  traditions  which  declared  that  the  angels  \vere  created 
from  a bright  gem  and  WiQjinn  from  fire  without  smoke,  and  Adam  from 

clay.' ’2 

H:\iQ  jinn  consist  of  five  orders  ; — 

ti)  jdnn  or  metamorphosed /niw— just  as  an  ape  or  swine 
may  be  a transformed  man— created  from  smokeless  fire  — 
the  fire  of  the  Simum  : 

(2)  the  pari  or  dev^  renowned  for  beauty,  but 

(3)  the  shaitdn^  any  evil  ^VwTt^,  created  from  fire  just  as  the  angels 

were  created  from  light  and  Adam  of  earth. 

(4)  Ifrit,  a powerful  ji  nn,  and 

(5)  Marid,  a most  powerful  jinn, 

Aljdnn  also  signifies  Iblis  (=  Shaitan),  a serpent,  a jinn  and  the 
father  of  all  the  jinn. 

, E.  R.  E.,  V'ol.  4,  p.  174. 

* JJ.,  p.  174. 
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Spirit  leliefs. 

Among  the  Jat  and  Baloch  tribes  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Mian-  Jinm. 
w41i  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  talk  about  firms.  The  more 
intelligent  profess  a disbelief  which  they  do  not  really  feel  : while  the 
poorer  and  more  ignorant  will  not  say  much,  either  from  fear  of  ridicule 
or  to  avoid  being  questioned.  The  latter  consider  the  firms  helpful 
people  who  should  be  propitiated : but  the  former  consider  them  harmful. 

The  favourite  haunts  ( f the  firms  are  ruined  wells,  old  khdaqdhs  and 
graveyards  as  well  as  the  many  lonely  tracts  in  these  districts.  The 
dust  pillar  is  a jinn.  There  is  a very  strong  belief  in  the  finns  who 
inhabit  desolate  tracts  and  in  a woman’s  voice  call  men  back  bv  name. 

Two  men  have  told  me  that  this  has  happened  to  them.  Safetv  lies  in 
going  on  without  turning  round.  I heard  a curious  story — much  like 
that  of  the  death  of  Pan  and  other  European  variants  of  the  same 
idea: — A man  was  riding  after  nightfall  near  the  village  of  Tibbi.  A 
finn  called  to  him  and  bade  him  ride  to  the  ravine  near  the  village  and 
cry  ‘ The  mother  of  Pardo  is  dead  \ He  did  so.  lie  could  see  nothing 
in  the  ravine,  but  the  bushes  stirred  and  there  was  the  sound  of  many 
women  wailing.  The  finn  takes  an  active  and  mischievous  interest  in 
agricultural  operations.  Every  heap  of  grain  has  the written 
by  the  village  mnllah  stuck  on  it  in  a cleft  stick.  The  ddtri  or  sickle 
and  wooden  fork  are  also  loft  sticking  in  the  heap,  points  upwards,  to 
keep  off  the  jtnnn,  who  would  otherwise  fetch  away  the  grain.  Cattle 
sickness  is  usually  caused  by  finns.  Either  the  cattle  are  driven  at 
evening  into  the  village  under  a Qu/dn  held  aloft  by  two  men  or  the 
finns  are  driven  away  by  guns  tired  into  the  air.  'riie  Akhundzada 
Jaqir  at  Paroa  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  writes  a verse  of  the  Quran  on 
paper,  washes  off  the  ink  into  water  and  spriakles  the  cattle  wnth  it. 

In  the  notorious  village  of  IMuriali,  close  to  Dera  Ismdil  Kh^n  town, 
lives  a maulavi*s  daughter  who  charms  a stick  by  reading  certain 
passages  of  the  Quran  over  it  This  too  is  efficacious  w hen  passed  over 
the  cattle.  To  euro  mu/ni  Jehuri  a lamp  made  from  the  hoof  of  a dead 
horse  is  used.  Sickness  disappears  from  the  area  illuminated  by  its 
light. 

Cases  of  women  and  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  evil  Demoniacal 
spirits  are  common.  Only  the  lineal  descendants  of  Lnl  Isdn  and  Pir  possession. 
Mohammad  Rajaii  (whose  two  shrines  are  both  in  ]Mulnw41i)  can  exorcise 
them.  These  spirits  are  known  by  name.  They  are  Ata  ^luhammad, 

Mur  Muhammad,  Fateh  Muhammad  and  Zulf  Jamal.  They  have  a sister 
known  as  Mai  or  Bibi  Kundai.  Those  possessed  will  say  which  spirit 
troubles  them.  A man  possessed  by  Bibi  Kundai  assumes  panla  and  always 
covers  his  face.  The  sick  are  taken  on  camels  to  the  fairs  of  Kot  Is^n 
and  Pir  Rajan.  Usually  the  patient  dismounts  on  seeing  the  shrine  and 
runs  madly  towards  it.  Exorcism  usually  consists,  I believe,  in  anointing 
with  oil,  reading  p,a-ticular  verses  of  the  Qnrdn^  reciting  the  mighty 
names  isnani  and  attributes  of  God  and,  I have  heard,  of  -whipping  on 
the  back.  Olferings  are  usually  given  yearly  to  prevent  a return  of  the 
spirit.  There  are  also  two  Hindu  finns  of  this  class,  named  Ra  n 
Diw'dya  and  Ram  Rikki.  They  do  not  attack  Muhammadans.  The 
of  Taunsa  Sharif  aro  supposed  to  be  immune.  The  same  belief 
and  customs  prevail  in  Multan. 

rrv 
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Khwdja  KMzr, 


KJiwdja  KhizVy  or  the  god  of  watery  writes  Ibbetson,  ' is  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  a Mnsalman  name  bein^  given  to  a Hindu  deity. 
Khwaja  Kliizr  is  properly  that  one  of  the  great  Miiharninadau  saints  to 
whom  the  care  of  travellers  is  confided.  But  throuL^hout  the  Eastern 
Punjab  at  any  rate,  be  is  the  Hindu  god  of  water,  and  is  worshipped  by 
burning  lamps  and  feeding  Brahmans  at  the  well,  and  by  setting  afloat 
on  the  village  pond  a little  raft  of  sacred  grass  with  a lighted  lamp 
upon  it^.  His  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Ablia,  the  son  of 
Mulkan  6th  in  descent  from  Noah.  He  wears  a long  white  beard  and 
one  of  his  thumbs  has  no  bone  in  it.  As  he  is  always  dressed  in  green 
he  is  called  Khizr  and  it  is  believed  that  wherever  he  sits  or  prays  the 
soil  becomes  green  with  verdure. 

According  to  the  Sikand arndma  Khwaja  Khizr  presided  over  the 
well  of  immortality  and  directed  Alexander  the  Great,  though  in  vain, 

- as  to  where  he  should  find  it  A As  giver  of  the  waters  of  immortality 
he  too  is  called  the  Jinda  or  Zinda  Pir,  a title  which  is  however  more 
commonly  used  of  Gugga,®  The  Khwaja  in  this  tradition  appears  as 
the  brother  of  Mihtar  Ilias,  who  is  Lord  of  Land  as  the  Khwaja  is  Lord 
of  Water,  and  both  are  attendants  of  Alexander.  When  the  latter  set 
forth  to  discover  the  waters  of  life  they  accompanied  him  but  when 
they  came  to  where  two  roads  met,  the  king  with  a few  attendants  took 
one  and  the  two  brothers  the  other.  At  a wayside  fountain  they  all 
roasted  fish  and  flung  a bone  into  the  water  in  which  if  came  to  life 
again  as  a fish.  Both  then  drank  of  it  and  returned  to  tell  the  king 
of  their  discovery.  He  went  back  with  them  and  finding  the  birds 
at  the  fountain  featherless  asked  them  the  cause.  They  replied  that 
as  they  had  drunk  of  the  living  water,  they  would  not  die  till  the 
Judgment  Hay,  but  having  eaten  and  drunk  all  that  they  were  destined 
to  consume  they  were  doomed  to  live  on  in  that  condition.  Alexander 
abstained  from  drinking  of  the  fountain  lest  the  same  fate  should 
befall  him.  But  the  two  brothers  who  had  drunk  of  its  water  prayed 
for  such  dignities  as  would  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort  till  the 
last  day.  In  response  God  bestowed  upon  the  Khwaja  the  control 
over  water  and  upon  Ilias  power  over  the  daily  changes  in  the  market 
rates  for  grain  and  the  guidance  of  lost  travellers.^ 

The  Moslims  usually  confound  Khizr  with  Phineas,  Elias  and  St. 
George,  saying  that  by  metempsychosis  his  soul  passed  through  all 
three.  Others  say  he  was  Balya  ibn  Maikan,a  contemporary  of  Faridun, 
B.  C.  800,  and  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Musa.  Others  again  that  he 
was  a general  of  Alexander  and  a nephew  of  Abraham,  who  guided  Moses 
and  Israel  in  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  led  Alexander  to  the 
Water  of  Life  in  the  Zulmat  or  DarknessA  Khizr  is  believed  to  be 


tbe 


1 P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 3.  . rm, 

2 A Zinda  Pir  is  also  one  who  is  recognized  as  a saint  even  in  h-s  lifetime.  Thus 
Shaikh,  Sadr-ud-Din,  the  founder  of  the  Maler  Kotla  family,  was  so  accounted.  ^ 

3 Crooke  gives  a version  of  this  legend  current  in  Saharaupur  and  points  out  its  resem- 

blance to  the  rale  of  the  cunning  of  the  devil  and  of  secret  judgments  of  God  in  t.ae  aesta 
^omanorum,  Ixxx,  the  origin  of  Parnell’s  Rprmit : N.  I.  N.  Q.,  IV.,  § 339.  ^ 

4 For  the  ten  meanings  of  the  phrase  khaftra-i-daman  or  ‘ green  of  %'egetation  , see  Wil- 
ber force  Clarke,  Divdn-i-[Id{iz,l,^.  149.  They  include  the  world,  alchei^,  a bean^itul 
woman  of  unworthy  origin,  one  possessed  of  unusual  power  of  miracles,  unlawful  wealth  oce. 
Cy,  al»o  pp,  198-9  and  211. 
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Khizr^a  synonyms, 

concealed  like  Muhammad  Baqir  who  is  still  alive  and  a wanderer  over 
the  earth.  A section  of  the  Syrian  Ismailites  is  called  Khizrawi,  owing 
to  its  extraordinary  veneration  for  the  prophet  Elias. 

In  Jalalpur  Jattan  in  Gujrat  a script  called  Khizri  is  well  known. 
The  writers  say  that  Khwaja  Khizr  taught  their  forefathers  the  art  of 
writing. 

The  Khizri  gate  of  Lahore  city  is  so  named  because  it  was  the 
river*gate  when  the  Ravi  flowecL  under  the  fort. 

Khwaja  Khizr  surpassed  even  Moses  in  learning.  Once  when 
the  latter  went  to  see  him  the  Khwaja  took  a plank  out  of  a boat 
and  disabled  it.  Then  he  killed  a handsome  boy  and  a third  time  he, 
with  Moses^  assistance,  repaired  a ruined  house-wall  without  being 
asked  by  any  one  to  do  so.  He  accounted  to  Moses  for  his  deeds 
by  pointing  out  that  the  boat  belonged  to  an  orphan  and  was  about  to 
be  seized  by  an  oppressive  governor,  that  the  boy  whom  he  had  killed 
was  of  bad  character,  and  that  under  the  ruined  wall  lay  a buried 
treasure  which  belonged  to  some  poor  boys,  and  that  its  fall  would 
have  obliterated  the  marks  which  indicated  its  place  of  concealment. 

Another  story  about  his  patronage  of  learning  says  that 
Hazrat  Imam  Ghazali  was  devoted  to  learning  but  being  very  poor 
could  not  devote  his  whole  time  to  it.  Once  Khwaja  Khizr  appeared 
in  a dream  and  bade  him  open  his  mouth  so  that  the  Khwaja  might  put 
salvation  in  it  and  so  enable  him  to  imbibe  all  the  sciences  at  once. 
But  Imam  Ghazali  said  that  knowledge  so  won  would  be  useless  because 
it  would  have  cost  him  nothing  and  so  he  would  not  appreciate  it. 
Khw«ja  Khizr  then  gave  him  some  casks  of  oil  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies. 

Khwaja  Khizr ^ has  various  names,  such  as  Khwaja  Kh^sa 
Durminda,  Dumindo,  Jiiida  Pir,^  and,  in  Chamba,  Bir  Batal. 

As  Dumindo  he  appears  to  be  confused,  or  identical,  with  Shaikh 
Dundu,  an  effigy  of  cloth  stuffed  with  straw  which  is  used  as  a 
charm  against  rain.^ 

Khwaja  Khizr  is  often  identified  with  Mihtar  Ilyas  (Elias),  but  the 
latter  is, the  patriarch  who  presides  over  jungles  to  guide  travellers 
who  lose  their  way,  while  the  Khwaja  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  sailors 
and  boatmen.^ 

In  popular  lithographs  Khwaja  Khizr  appears  as  an  old  man 
standing  on  a fish,  and  he  is  named  indifferently  Khwaja  Sahib,  Pir 
or  Guru.  He  is  reverenced  by  all  classes,  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan, 
but  more  especially  by  the  Jhinwars,  Mallahs  and  all  whose  occupation 
is  connected  with  water  in  any  form.^  Persons  travelling  by  river 

^ The  MutnwaTchil-i^dh  of  the  Persians, 

2 P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 836. 

a IJ.,  I,  § 953. 

4 16.,  Ill,  § 7. 

• Even  apparently  dyers  and  dhobis,  as  in  tlw  United  Pi*dvitto«s. 
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Khizr*s  functions. 

or  sea,  and  those  descending  into  a well  will  propitiate  him.  Parched 
gram  is  distributed  and  lights  placed  in  wells  in  his  honour.  On  Thurs- 
days the  low  castes  place  ekmukha,  lamps  on  his  shrines. 

Not  only  is  Khizr  worshipped  when  a boat  is  about  to  sail,  but  he  is 
propitiated  when  a river  is  low  or  threatens  to  wash  away  land.  Thus 
in  Montgomery  vows  [asisa)  rnd  sacrifices  are  made  to  rivers,  but  in 
his  name  by  Muhammadans  who  offer  wheat  porridge  mixed  with  giir, 
while  Hindus  offer  fTiurma^  part  of  wliich  is  thrown  into  the  river.  They 
eat  what  remains  themselves,  but.  Muhmmadans  give  what  remains  of  their 
offering  to  the  poor.^  When  a village  is  in  danger  from  a river  the 
headman  offers  it  a rupee  and  cocoanut.  He  stands  in  the  water  and  if 
it  rise  higher  enough  to  take  the  water  out  of  his  hand  it  is  believed  the 
river  will  recede.  Sometimes  7 handfuls  of  boiled  wheat  and  sugar  are 

o 

thrown  into  the  stream  or  a male  buffalo,  ram  or  horse  (with  its  saddle) 
is  cast  in  with  its  right  ear  bored.  ^ 

Ladhar  B^ba  is  said  to  be  or  have  been  a sadhu  in  Jbang  whose 
followers  affect  Khwaja  Khizr. 

In  order  to  procure  sons  Hindus  wdll  place  lamps  made  of  dough 
on  the  platform  of  a well  and  light  them  every  night.  They  also  clean 
the  platform  in  the  early  morning.  This  is  all  done  to  please  the 
Khwaja,  who  is  a lord  of  fertility.^ 

Khwaja^s  relish  being  the  fish,  Hindus  regard  a pair  of  fish,  male 
and  female,  painted,  facing  each  other,  over  a doorway  as  a good  omen.^ 

Khwaja  Khizr  is  invoked,  with  Shah  Madar,  in  a charm  for 
headache.^ 

Lastly  he  haunts  bazars  early  in  the  morning  and  fixes  the  prices 
for  the  day.  In  his  matutinal  wanderings  he  also  blesses  w^hite 
articles  of  food  and  obviates  the  effects  of  the  evil-eye,  to  which  they 
are  peculiarly  subject.  This,  however,  is  a purely  Muhammadan  view' 
as  Hindus  think  that  such  articles,  when  so  affected,  cannot  be  digested.® 

One  of  the  tinds  on  a Persian- wheel  is  called  Khwaja  Khizr^s 
gliora  (Khijr  Khwaja-da-ghora)  and  w'hen  a new  maJiP  is  put  on,  it  is 
fed  with  grass.  It  followi  the  r^r,  or  thick  cross-piece  which  keeps  the 
two  wheels  apart.  The  tind  and  gliora  are  tied  on  the  next  revi  by 
the  string.  This  is  done  by  both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans.  The 
belief  is  that  so  long  as  the  Khwaja^s  steed  is  with  fhe  rope  it  will 
move,  just  as  a carriage  is  drawn  by  a horse.  When  a person  is  stand- 
ing at  or  near  a well  he  is  sometimes  adjured  thus  : — Hun  tnsi  Khijr 
Kfiwdja  de  utte  klialote  Tio^  liun  sack  lohui*  Now  you  are  standing  on 
Khwaja  Khizr,  now^  speak  the  truth 

Khw'aja  Khizr  is  also  said  by  Muhammadans  to  have  found  and 
drunk  of  the  fountain  of  eternal  life. 

1 Montgomery  S.  B.,  p.  65. 

2 N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I.,  § 20. 

8I.N.  Q.,1V,§  277. 

4 Shi^a  Muhammadans  often  have  a similar  design  painted  over  the  doorway,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  refer  to  Khwdia  Khizr ; I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 276. 

8 I.  N Q.,  IV.  § 113. 

6 lb.,  §§25  and  26 

7 The  inahl  is  the  rpu,  joined  by  cross-pieces  (>*er>  diminutive  rer^)  to  the  eecoud  rim 
between  Which  the  wheel  works. 
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Worship  of  Khizr, 

By  Hindus  the  Khwaja  is  no  doubt  reverenced;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  is  equated  to  Varuna.  As  such  he 
is  specially  affected  in  Asauj  and  Katak  (September-October)  by  Hindu 
ladies  who  light  lamps  on  tankS;  wells  and  streams  every  morning  and 
evening.  • ' 

Hindu  water-carriers  sacrifice  a goat  or  sheep  to  Khizr  every  2nd  or 
3rd  year  in  the  rainy  season;  and  cook  its  flesh  at  home;  roasting  the 
liver;  and;  wrapping  up  its  four  feet  and  head  in  the  skin,  go  to  the  river 
with  some  kinsmen  beating  drums.  Having  made  a small  boat  of  reed 
or  straW;  they  put  in  it  a lamp  of  wheat  flour  with  four  wickS;  a roll  of 
betel  leaf  and  a wreath  of  jasmine.  Those  present  then  bow  down,  drop 
pice  one  by  one  in  the  boat;  and  let  it  float  away,  but  not  before  they  have 
taken  out  all  the  pice  save  two.  Then  they  make  for  home;  after 
flinging  the  feet;  head  and  skin  of  the  goat  into  the  river.  When  the 
boat  has  floated  awaj;  they  feast  their  relatives,  /aqirs  and  the  conjurers 
called  MalangS;  and  distribute  sweetmeats  bought  with  the  pice  taken 
out  of  the  boat.  This  is  called  a goat  sacrifice  to  Khizr.  ^ 

When  Hindu  water-carriers  sink  a well,  they  also  sacrifice  a goal 
to  Khizr,  and  give  a feast  of  its  cooked  meat  to  relatives  and  faqirs 
with  genuflexions  to  the  mound  of  the  w’ell. 

Water-carriers,  both  Hindu  and  hlusalm^n,  at  e^e^y  harvest, 
cook  5 5 Sirs  of  porridge  and  go  to  a w ell,  throw' small  poilions  of  it 
thrice  into  the  water  and  distribute  the  rest  among  children,  Hindus 
on  a Sunday  and  Musalmans  on  a Thursday. 

The  first  day  that  a farmer  uses  his  w^ell,  he  also  gives  5|-  sers  of 
porridge,  but  now-a-days  most  hlusalmans  do  not  do  this,  and  those 
who  do,  cast  some  of  it  into  the  well  in  three  lots,  giving  the  rest  to 
small  children — like  the  w'ater-carriers.  Most  Musalmans  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  new  moon  cook  sefs  of  porridge  and  distribute  it  as 
described  above. 

When  a boat  is  caught  in  a storm  its  passengers  vow  to  offer 
porridge  to  Khwaja  Khizr,  if  they  reach  the  shore. 

Among  Musalmans  who  do  not  observe  the  ^ard ah  system,  when  a 
child  is  one  month  and  ten  days  old,  its  mother  bathes,  puts  on 
new  clothes  and  putting  on  her  head  a couple  of  pots  filled  w ith  boiled 
wheat  or  maize  goes  to  a well  and  performs  the  ceremony  mentioned 
above.  She  then  fills  the  pots  with  water  and  returns  home. 

If  a water-carrier  gets  praise  he  offers  porridge  to  Khizr.  Oarsmen 
also  sacrifice  a goat,  or  offer  cooked  porridge  to  him,  and  Hindu  w'ater- 
carriers  regard  him  as  a living  prophet. 

When  a Persian  wheel  at  w^ork  utters  a shriek  {luk)  unusually 
loud  it  is  considered  an  evil  omen  and  to  avert  disaster  the  owner  w’ill 
sacrifice  a sheep  or  goat  and  smear  the  blood  on  the  pivots  of  the  gear. 

1 This  rite  is  saiid  to  te  observed  in  Dera  Gli4zi  Khan,  especially  on  Thursday  evenings 
Bhadon.  The  feast  of  boats  is  held  in  hpnour  of  Khizr. 
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The  generous  saint. 

The  cult  oe  Sakhi  S^iiwar  Sultan. 

Sir  Edward  Maclagan,  whose  description  of  tlie  Sulfa nis  or  follow- 
ers of  Sakhi  Sarwar,  has  been  reproduced  in  Vol.  Ill,  pp  4;';5-7, 
appears  to  have  accepted  the  theory  that  Sakhi  Sarwar  was  a historical 
personage,  and  the  cult  of  Sakhi  SVwar  is  thus  described  by  him 

First  and  foremost  is  the  following  of  the  great  saint  Sultan  Sakhi 
Sarwar.  No  one  knows  exactly  when  Sultan  lived.  Sir  i>'enzil  Ibbet- 
son^  places  him  in  the  12th  century  and  Major  Temple  m the  liith  ; 
while  there  are  accounts  in  the  Sakhis  of  the  Sikhs  which  represent  him 
as  a contemporary  of  Guru  Nanak,  and  as  having  prcNciited  a water- 
melon to  him.  Whatever  the  exact  lime  of  his  birth  ^nd  d-^ath,  SultAn 
was  pra,ctically  one  of  the  class  of  Musalman  saints,  such  as  Baha-ud-I)ia 
and  Sha.ms  labriz  who  settled  down  and  practised  austiritics  in  the 
country  round  Multan.  Sakhi  Sarwar  Sullan,  also  known  as  Lakhdata 
or  the  Giver  of  Lakhs,  Laliinwala,  or  He  of  the  Rubies,  and  Rohiauwila 
or  He  of  the  Hills, ^ was  the  sou  of  one  Z anulaiiidin,  and  his  real  name 
was  Sayyid  Ahmad,  Of  his  life  there  is  little  to  tell  but  a mass  of 
legends. 

“ Hazrat  Zainulabdin  it  is  said,  ‘^had  two  sons, — one  was  Saidi 
Ahmad,  afterwards  known  as  Saklu  Sarwar^  the  other  was  Rhaii-Doda,* 
who  died  at  Baghd'id,  and  was  not  famous.  There  is  a shrine  to  him 
between  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  Sakhi  Sarwar,  at  a place  called  Vador. 
Saidi^  Ahmad  studied  at  Lahore,  and  from  there  went  to  Dhaunkal,  near 
Wazirabad,  in  Gujranwala.  Whilst  at  Dhaunkal  he  saw  a mare,  the  pro- 
perty of  a carpenter,  and  asked  the  carpenter  for  it.  The  carpenter  denied 
having  a mare,  whereupon  Saidi  Ahmad  called  to  the  mare,  and  it  came 
up  to  him  of  its  own  accord  clearing  the  Sulaiinans  by  leaping  through 
the  range.  Saidi  Ahmad  then  told  the  carpenter  to  sink  a welT,  which  he 
did,  and  the  descendants  ol  the  carpenter  are  the  guardians  of  the  well,  at 
which  a fair  is  held  every  year  in  J une  to  Sakhi  Sar war’s  honour.  ^ After 
this  Saidi  Ahmad,  by  his  father^s  order,  went  to  reside  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sulaiman  range,  and  settled  at  the  place  now  called  after  him  Short- 
ly after  retiring  into  the  desert,  Saidi  Ahmad  performed  another  miracle. 
A camel  belonging  to  a caravan,  which  was  going  from  Khorasan  to 
Delhi,  broke  its  leg.  The  leader  of  the  caravan  applied  to  Saidi  Ahmad, 
who  told  him  to  return  to  where  he  had  left  the  camel,  and  he  would 
find  it  sound. ^ The  merchant  did  as  he  was  directed  and  was  rewarded 
by  finding  his  camel  reeov'^ered.  On  arriving  at  Delhi,  the  merchant 
published  the  miracle,  and  the  emperor  heard  of  it.  The  emperor, 
anxious  to  enquire  into  the  miracle,  sent  for  the  camel  and  had  it  killed. 

^ The  Sultanis  return  themselves  at  the  Census  under  such  terms  as  the  following : Sar* 
waria  : Sultania  Sultan  wa  Uevi : Sewak  Suliani:  Sanathan  Dha’'m  Sarwaria  : Sakhi  tsewak  ; 
Hindu  Sultaui ; Sar*varia  Sultfinia  : Nigahia  ; Sullan-pirfas  : Sarwar  Sakhi  : Sev'ak  Sakhi 
Sarwar  : Sarwar  Sag^'i’^y  Lakh  Datd  ; Sultaui  Ramrae  : Sarwar-panthi : Sakhi  Sultani ; 
Chela  Sultau  ; Kamdasia  Sultauia  : (iurii  Sultania  : Nigaha  Pir  : Dhaunkal  Sewak  : 
Khwaja  Sarwar;  Laia^^ala,  and  so  on. 

^ Dhond  or  Dhoda.  Calcutta  HeviQWy  LXXIII,  1881,  p.  271,  or  S.  C.  E.,  VII,  p.  308. 

* The  local  legend  at  Dhaunkal  is  that  the  well  is  due  to  Sakhi  Sarwar  having  struck 
his  staff  on  the  ground  when  thirsty.  Its  waters  are  said  to  be  good  for  leprosy,  and  the 
village  is  much  haunted  by  lepers.  The  offerings  at  the  Dhauukal  shrine  are  shared  by  the 
owners  of  tbe  twenfcy-one  wells,  and  the  transfer  of  a weU  carries  with  it  a transfer  of  a 
share  in  the  offerings.  Sakhi  Sarwar  ordered  a bull  to  be  milked  at  Sodbra  in  Gujrilnwala, 
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The  leg  was  examined  and  found  to  have  been  mended  with  rivets 
The  emperor  convinced  of  the  miracle  sent  four  mule-loads  of  monev  to 
Saidi  Ahmad,  and  told  him  to  build  him>elf  a house.  Sakhi  Sarwar'g 
shrine  was  built  with  this  money.  One  Oannu,  of  ^fultsii,  now  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Saidi  Ahmad,  who  had  miraculously  caused 
two  sons  to  be  born  to  him.  Ganuu  endowed  his  daughter  with  all  his 
property  and  it  was  for  the  generosity  in  distributing  this  propertv  to 
the  poor  that  Saidi  Ahmad  obtained  the  name  of  Sakhi  Sarwar,  or  the 
bountiful  lord  or  chief.  Sakhi  Sarwar  now  visited  Baghdad.  ^On  his 
return  he  was  accompanied  by  three  disciples,  whose  tombs  are  Khn^'n 
on  a low  hill  near  Sakhi  Sarwar’\^ 

A local  account  says  that  the  shrine  w’as  built  bv  the  king  of 
Delhi  and  the  footsteps  by  Diwans  Lakhpat  Rai  and  Jaspat  Hai  of 
Lahore.  Temple  identifies  the  former  with  the  Diwan  killed  hv  the 
famous  Sikh  leader  Jassa  Singh  Ahliiwalia  in  I74r3  : Calcutta  Renip-r 


Ixxiii,  1H81,  p.  Another  account  of  the  saint,  supplied  to  Major 

Temple  by  a munshi  from  Lahore,  runs  as  follows  : 

'‘Tlie  father  of  Sayyid  Ahmad,  surnamed  Sakhi  Sarwar,  was  one 
Sayyid  Zainulahidin  who  migrated  to  India  from  Baghdad  in  5->0 
A.  IL,  or  1126  A.  D.,  and  settled  at  Shahkot,  in  the  Jh:inf>*  District 
where  he  married  'Aesha,  the  daaght-r  of  a village  headman,  named 
Pil’d,  a Khokhar.  By  "Aesha  he  had  a son,  Sayyid  Ahmad,  afterwards 
the  great  saint  known  as  Sakhi  Sarwar.  Sayyid  Ahm.ad  was  much  ill- 
treated  by  his  own  people  in  his  youth,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
left  India  in  535  A.  II.  or  llp)  A I).,  and  went  to  Baghdad,  where  ho 
obtained  the  gift  of^  prophecy  (kM  itf  it)  from  the  saints  'Ghaunsu’l 
L\zam,  Shaikh  Shahah-ud-Din  Snharwardi  and  Khwdi'a  Maiidud  Chisliti 
(Ghaunsul  'Azam  is  Abdul  Qadir  Jiiani,  who  lloiirisherl  at  Bio}i,l,n* 
in  10^8-1166  A.  D.  Shaikh  Shah, ib-du- Din  Snharwardi  flonrislmd  at 
Baghdad  in  1145-1231  A.D.  Ktiw^ja  Mandhd  Chisliti  died  in  1150  \ D 
This  tradition  is  therefore  fairly  correct  as  to  chronoh>gv.)  After  dwel- 
ling at  Baghdad  for  some  tiin^,  Sakhi  Sarwar  returned  to  his  native 
land  and  dwelt  at  Dhaunkal,  in  the  Gujranwala  District,  for  a time 
He  then  went  to  Multan,  the  governor  of  which  gave  him.hia  daut>‘hter 
Bai  in  marriage.  Here  he  also  married  another  woman,  the  dauHiter  of 
one  Sayyid  Abdur  Kazziiq.  He  next  visited  Lahore,  where  lie  obtained 
proficiency  in  secular  knowledge  under  Sayyid  Ishaq  (this  is  an 
anachronism,  as  Maiihina  Sayyid  Ishaq  was  born  at  IJch  in  the 
Bahawalpiir  State,  and  htudied  under  his  uncle  Sayyid  SadnPddin  Raid 
Kattal  at  Saharanpur,  where  he  died  in  1460  A.  D.),  and  finally  retnrii- 
ed  to  Shdhkot,  where  he  settled.  Here  he  became  famous  a;*  a worker 
of  miracles,  iiid  obtained  many  followers,  which  excited  the  envv  of  his 
relatives,  who  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  saint  "h  iviin 


however,  followed  him,  and  falling  upon  him  in  huge  luinihers,  slew  liiiu 
and  his  companions  at  Nigaha  in  570  A.  H.  or  1174  D.  The  saint 
was  buried  on  the  spot,  and  there  his  shrine  stands  to  this  day.^^2 
' Dom  Gli.izi  Khan  Q-azetteer,  p.  39. 

• Punjab  Notes  and  Queries,  lU,  § ISA.  Tlio  remarks  iu  brackets  are  hw  / 

Colonel  Sir)  Richard  Temple.  ^ ** 
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Maclagan,  The  shrine  of  SaJchi  Sarwar.  —The  above  may  be  taken  as  repre- 

§ senting*  roughly  the  outlines  of  a legendary  life  round  which  numberless 

additional  tales  have  gradually  collected.  Those  who  w’ould  know,  for 
instance,  how  he  raised  a boy  from  the  dead  for  Dani  Jatti,  how  he 
used  Bhairon  as  his  messenger,  how  Isa  Baiiia  in  tlie  time  of  Aurangzeb 
built  him  a temple,  and  so  on,  will  find  all  they  want  in  the  ifiteresting 
Legends  of  the  Punjab  published  by  Major  Temple.  There  is  little 
enough  of  history  in  all  this,  and  the  main  fact  we  can  determine  is 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  saint  fixed  on  Nigaha,  in  the  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  District,  at  the  edge  of  the  Sulaiman  mountains,  as  his 
residence,  ‘ the  last  place  % it  has  been  said,  ^ that  aoy  one  with  the 
least  regard  for  his  personal  comfort  would  choose  as  an  abode  ^ The 
present  shrine  at  Nigaha  is  built  on  the  high  banks  of  a hill  stream, 
and  a handsome  flight  of  steps  made  at  the  expense  of  two  merchants 
from  Lahore  leads  up  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  shrine.  The 
buildings  of  the  shrine  consist  of  Sakhi  Sarwar^s  tomb  on  the  west  and  a 
shrine  to  Baba  Nanak  on  the  norrh-west.  On  the  east  is  an  aparfment 
containing  the  stool  and  spinning  wheel  of  MM  ‘ Aeshan,  S ikhi  S irwai^s 
mother.  Near  this  is  a thdhnrdwdra^  and  in  another  apartment  is  an 
image  of  Bhairon  who  appears  in  the  legends  as  the  saint^s  ni'^ssenger. 
There  is  clearly  some  close  connection  between  the  worship  of 
Bhairon  and  this  cult,  even  Bhai  Pheru  (wnose  wife  w’as  Devi),  the 
numen  in  the  small  whirl-winds  so  common  in  the  Punjab,  is  repres.mted 
as  a disciple  of  Sultan  Sarwar.  The  shrine  is  approached  by  a defile,  at 
whose  entrance  is  a cliff  some  80  feet  high,  called  the  robber'^s  leap 
[chor-i-tap)^  because  a thief  when  pursued  threw  himself  over  it,  vowing 
if  he  survived  to  sacrifice  a sable  heifer  to  the  saint.  He  escaped  un- 
scathed,^ To  the  west  of  the  out-houses  and  within  the  shrine  enclosure 
' are  two  dead  trees  jdl  and  a kaudn)  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  pegs 
which  were  used  for  the  head  and  heel  ropes  of  Kakki,  the  saint’s  mare. 
Behind  the  shrine  are  the  dwellings  of  his  son  RauMdin^  and  his 
brother  Dhodha.  To  the  west  near  the  shrine,  but  away  from  it,  are  the 
tombs  of  Nur  and  Ishaq,  two  of  his  companions  ; and  similarly  to  the 
east  are  two  more  tombs  to  his  comrades,  Ali  and  Usmmi  The  tomb 
presents  a peculiar  mixture  cf  Muhammadan  and  Hindu  architecture. 
In  1883  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  two  rubies  presented  by  Nadir  Shah 
and  some  valuable  jewels  presented  by  Sultan  Zaman  Shah  were  con- 
sumed or  lost.  Since  then  the  shrine  has  been  rebuilt.^ 

The  present  guardians  of  the  Sakhi  Sarwar  shrine, according  to 
the  Gazettetr,  are  the  descendants  of  the  three  servants  of  Gannu 
who  attached  themselves  to  Sakhi  Sarwar.  They  were  Kulang,  Kahin 
and  Sbekh.  Sakhi  Sarwar  limited  the  number  of  the  descendants  of 

1 Here  we  have  a legend  which  reminds  us  of  the  Bbairawa  Jhamp,  the  ciiff  at 
Kid^rnath  in  Kumaun  whence  pilgrims  used  to  precipitat-^  themselves  as  an  offering  to 
Siva,  and  of  the  somewhat  similar  Bihuu  la  rites  on  the  Sutlej  at  which  men  of  the  low 
Bedaor  ‘sheep’  caste  are  lowered  on  ropes  down  a precipice  in  honour  or  ]\laha  ev. 

2 But  he  was  also  called  Kana  and  Ihe  sacred  grove  of  plum-trees  (Jert)  near  a spring 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nigaha  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  him : Cale.  Rev.,  1881, 
p.  271,  or  S.  C.  R.,  VII,  p.  308. 

8 See  Pera  Ghazi  Khan  G-azetteer,  p.  40 ; and  Funjah  Notes  and  Queries,  I,  § 999, 

III,  § 82, 
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these  three  men  to  1650^  which  nnmher  has  been  strictlj  observed  ever 
since.  The  number  is  thus  distributed  : — 

Descendants  of  Kulang  ...  ...  .750 

Descendants  of  Kahin  ...  ...  600 

Descendants  of  Shaikh  ...  ...  800 

‘‘All  the  offerings  made  at  the  shrine  are  divided  into  1650  shares 
and  it  is  said  to  be  a fact  that  there  are  never  more  nor  less  than  1650 
mujdwars  or  descendants  of  the  three  original  keepers  of  the  shrine. 
This  number  includes  women  and  children.  It  is  not  however 

a fact  that  there  are  not  more  nor  less  than  1650  mujdwars  as  was 
ascertained  when  the  village  pedigree  title  deed  wns  prepared.  The 
mujdwars  are  all  equal,  and  an  infant  gets  the  same  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  shrine  as  an  adult.  The  mujdwars^  after  the  annual  fair 
which  is  held  in  April,  almost  all  disperse  over  the  Punjab  as  pilgrim 
hunters,  It  is  only  at  the  great  annual  fair  that  the  treasure  box  of 
the  shrine  is  opened  and  its  contents  distributed.  Tliroughout  the  year 
the  shrine  is  the  resort  of  mendicants  and  devotees,  but  the  mendicants 
usually  receive  notliing  more  substantial  from  the  shrine  than  an  order 
upon  some  worshipper  of  the -saint  given  under  the  seal  of  the  shrine. 
This  order,  when  presented,  is  paid  or  not  according  to  the  respect  in 
which  the  shrine  is  held  by  the  presentee.  When  ^Nlr.  Bull,  the 
.Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Lahore  Municipality,  was  attacked  by  a 
fanatic,  an  order  from  the  Sakhi  Sarwar  viujdwars  was  found  upon  his 
assailant.  This  at  first  gave  rise  to  a suspicion  that  the  guardians  of 
the  shrine  were  in  some  way  implicated  in  the  murder.  The  order  had 
however  been  granted  merely  in  the  ordinary  course 

Pilnrimages  to  Sakhi  Sarwar — The  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine 
from  the  centre  of  the  province  are  a special  feature  of  the  cult  of 
Sultan,  which  are  worth  mentioning,  and  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  there  are  continual  streams  of  pilgrims  of  all  creeds — Hindu,  Sikh 
and  Musalmdn — pouring  towards  Nigdha.  I cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Mr.  Purser's  account  of  the  pilgrimages  made  from  the  Jullundur 
District : — 

“ The  company  of  pilgrims  he  writes,  “is  called  sang  and  their 
encampment  chauJci.  The  main  route  is  through  the  following  villages  : — 
Hansron,  Mukandpur,  Kuleta  or  Barapiud,  Bopdrae  (Phillaur),  Rurka 
Kalan,  Bandala,  Jandiala,  Bopar^e  (Nakodar),  Khanpur,  and  thence  to 
Sultanpur.  Along  this  route  the  sang,  which  is  originally  formed  by 
pilgrims  from  Garhshankar,  in  the  Hoshiarpur  District,  is  joined  by 
detachments  from  the  districts  to  the  south  of  the  Sutlej  and  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  Jullundur  District.  It  is  knowm  by  the  special  name 
of  Kalikamli,  because  so  many  of  the  pilgrims  have  black  blankets^  to 

^ Ano’her  account  says  tiiat  after  the  bnri  al  of  Saklii  Sarwar  three  persons,  Gohra,  a 
leper,  Hibrat  Nigahi,  a blind  man,  and  Ahmad  Khan,  Afgh.^n,  an  impotent  man.  canio  to 
the  shrine  and  were  cured  of  their  respective  infirmities.  From  these  are  descended  th« 
present  mujdwars,  who  are  divided  iuto  three  classes, — Kulang,  Mauhan  and  Shaikh. 
The  number  of  descendants  is  said  to  bo  1360  and  by  a miracle  of  the  saint  never  to 
alter;  but  this  is  not  true,  as  all  the  mujdwars  claim  an  equal  share  in  the  annual  profit* 
and  their  number  can  be  ascortaiued  at  any  time.  See  Punjab  Notts  and  Qutritf, 
III,  § 166. 

* Black  is  the  colour  of  Shiv  : H.  A,  R. 
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protect  them  from  the  cold.  Another  route  is  by  Adampur,  Jullundur, 
Kapurthala  and  Wairowdl,  which  is  taken  by  pilg'rims  from  the  north 
of  the  DoAb.  Those  from  about  Kartarpur  assemble  there  and  proceed 
to  Kapurthala.  On  the  road  these  people  sleep  on  the  ground,  and  do 
not  wash  their  heads  or  clotlies  till  the  pilgrimage  is  accomplished,  and 
the  more  devout  remain  unwashed  till  their  return  home.  The^  pilgrims 
are  personally  conducted  by  the  Bharals,  and  call  each  other  ptr  hhai  or 
pif  hlidin  (brother  in  the  saint  or  sister  in  the  sainth  Ibbetson 
says  it  is  probably  from  this  latter  circumstance  the  Bharais  derive  their 
name  (Pir  Bhra  or 'Saint  Brothers").  People  who  cannot  undertake 
the  pilgrimage  usually  go  to  one  of  the  chauhtSy  or^  if  they  cannot 
manage  that,  to  any  other  village,  for  a night.  If  they  cannot  go  anv* 
where,  thev  sleep  at  home  at  least  one  night  on  the  ground,  as^  a sub- 
stitute for  the  complete  pilgrimage.  ^ A pilgrimage  to  Nigaha  is  com- 
monly made  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  desired  blessing  fiom  the 
saint,  or  in  fulfilment  of  a vow.  The  pilgrims  have  a local  self  govern- 
ment of  their  own  on  the  road.  Leaders  from  Chakchela  and  Kangchela 
(Kang  Kalan)  in  the  Nakodar  tahsil  attach  themselves  to  the  southern 
band,  and  hold  an  assembly  called  diiodii  every  evening  in  which  they 
administer  justice,  and  are  assisted  by  assessors  from  Bilga,  Jandiala, 
Barapind,  and  other  villages  There  is  much  rivalry  between  the 
Kangchela,  and  Chakchela  leaders,  but  the  latter  hold  the  supremacy 

There  are  other  shrines  of  this  saint,  and  in  fact  almost  every  village 
in  the  Central  Punjab  contains  one.  But  the  most  celebrated  are 
those  connected  with  the  annual  fair  at  Dhaunkal  in  Gajranwala,  the 
Jhanda  mela  at  Peshawar,  and  the  Kadmon-ka-mela  in  Anarkali  at 
Laho^.  At  Dhonkal,  Sultan  had  taken  up  his  abode  and  procured  a 
miraculous  stream  of  water.  His  house  was  in  the  time  of  Shah  Jahan 
turned  into  a mosque  and  the  well  was  much  improved  and  beautified. 
The  fair  here,  which  lasts  for  a month  in  J une  and  J uly,  is  attended  by 
some  200,000  people,  who  drink  the  sacred  water  and  take  away  fans 
and  sprigs  of  mehidi  as  mementos  of  their  visit.  The  Jhanda  mela  in 
Peshawar  is  of  less  importance  ; it  takes  place  in  the  first  or  second 
Monday  in  Maggar,  and  the  festival  is  put  off  if  there  is  rain.  The 
meld  is  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Sakhi  Sarwar,  and  has  its 
name  from  the  flags  exhibited  there  by  the  faqirs.  The  Kadmon-ka- 
mela,  in  Anarkali,  is  held  at  the  shrine  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  near  the  Police 
than  a y on  the  first  Monday  after  the  new  moon  in  February.  Offerings 
are  made  on  the  tomb,  and  a certain  class  of  musicians,  called  dhoHs, 
take  young  children  who  are  presented  at  the  tomb  and  dance  about 
with  them.i 

A typical  shrine  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  is  that  at  Moga,  It  is  called 
Nagaha  Pir,  and  was  founded  in  1869  S.  by  a Patiala  man.  It  contains 
no  image  but  has  a chabdtra  or  platform.  The  pujdri  is  a Khatri  and 
succession  follows  natural  relationship.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  8 Thursdays 

1 At  Maler  Kotla  the  Nigaha  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  Poh.  It  is  a copy 
of  that  held  at  MultAn.  The  Dhuni  fair  is,  held  on  the  first  two  Tuesdays  of  Poh.  The 
Bhar^lfs  light  a diwa  at  a place  to  which  both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  go  and  offer 
bread  and  grain.  Next  day  they  start  for  Mari  where  the  shrine  of  Gugd  Pir  is  situated. 
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of  Chet  and  Asauj,  when  offerings  of  cash  and  cMrt  are  made  to  the 
shrine.  Another  shrine  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  is  at  Nagah,  where  a fair  is 
held  on  the  light  Thursday  of  Phagan.  It  contains  a place  which  is 
worshipped.  It  was  founded  some  200  years  ago  by  the  Sirdar  of 
Mansa.  When  subjected  to  severe  trials  they  were  bidden  in  a vision  to 
go  to  Moga  and  there  build  a temple.  So  they  constructed  this  shrine 
and  all  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  in  this  part  are  its  votaries,  offering 
it  grain  at  each  harvest.  It  also  has  a ckh  ihtl  where  the  poor  travellers 
drink  water.  At  the  fair  visitors  are  fed  free  A Brahman  is  employed 
as  pujdri. 

The  Bhadla  fair  in  Ludhiana  is  held  at  the  khdnqdh  of  Sakhi  Sar- 
war at  that  village  on  the  Isfc  Thursday  of  the  light  half  of  Jeth.  Inside 
it  is  a cenotaph  of  Sakhi  Sarwar.  People  attending  the  fair  cook  a huge 
rotf  which,  after  presentation  to  the  k/idnqdh,  they  divide  with  the  poor. 
The  management  of  the  khdnqdh  vests  in  the  Ghumman  Jats  and 
Bharais  of  the  place  and  they  divide  the  offerings  in  equal  shares. 

The  cult  of  Lakhdata  or  ^ the  Bountiful  ^ is  found  in  Chamba,  in 
which  state  it  is  recognised  as  the  same  as  that  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  Sultan. 
His  shrines  in  the  hills  are  resorted  to  by  both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans. 
In  most  cases  the  incumbents  of  his  temples,  asthdns  or  mandirs^  are 
Muhammadans  {mujawars],  but  at  Bari  in  parga  ii  Chanju  the  pujdra 
is  a Billu  Brahman,  and  at  Phurla  in  Himgari  the  pujdra  or  mujdwar  is 
a Rathi  and  the  chela  a Muhammadan.  These  offices  appear  to  be 
always  hereditary.  Wrestling  matches — called  chhinj  and  associated 
with  the  Lakhdata  cult — are  held  yearly  in  every  pargana  of  Churah  and 
in  some  parganas  of  the  Sadr  wizdraty  as  well  as  in  the  Bhattiyat.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  association  is  forthcoming. 

There  is  a khdnqdh  to  Sakhi  Sarwar  at  Nahan,  and  his  cult 
is  spread  beyond  the  Punjab.  In  Saharanpur  he  is  worshipped  by 
a sect  of  Jogis  called  Far  Yai^  who  are  initiated  by  their  clansmen 

at  the  age  of  10  or  12.  The  ceremony  of  initiation  is  said  to  be  simple, 
for  the  parents  of  the  boy  merely  place  some  sweets  before  the  Jogi  who 
is  their  religious  guide,  and  the  latter  offers  them  to  the  saint,  after 
which  they  are  eaten  by  the  Jogis  present.  The  boy  then  learns  the 
song  which  describes  the  attempt  to  convert  a bride  to  Sikhism  and  its 
consequences,  for  Sakhi  Sarwar  commanded  Bhairon  to  punish  the  evil- 
doers, who  at  once  became  lepers  and  blind,  but  they  were  cured  again  at 
the  bride^s  intercession.  Yet  there  is  no  real  hostility  at  present  be- 
tween Sikhism  and  this  sect,  and  a case  has  been  known  of  a gift  of  land 
being  made  by  a Sikh  Jat^  to  the  shrine  at  Nigaha. 

In  the  east  of  the  Punjab,  at  least,  the  cult  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  is  pe- 
culiarly favoured  by  women,  which  is  consistent  with  its  connection 
with  Bhairava,  the  earth  being  the  emblem  of  fertility,  and  this  again 

' North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries,  IV,  § 90. 

• The  orthodoxy  of  his  Sikhism  may  be  debateable  ; Temple,  Calc.  Neview,  18S1, 
p.  266,  or  S.  C.  R.,  VII,  p.  292,  speaks  of  Daui  as  a Sikh,  but  she  is  merely  called  « Jatti, 
not  a Sikh  iu  the  poem  of  Sahhi  Sarwar  and  Ddni  Jalfi  Legends,  I,  p.  66  Possibiy 
the  Handali  sect  of  the  Sikhs  was  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Sultinis  aud  Temple 
identifies  the  ‘ city  of  the  gurii  ’ iu  the  poem  with  Jaiidiala  the  head-quirters  of  that  sect, 
but  by  city  of  the  gurd  * Nigaha  itself  may  couceivably  be  meaut  *. 
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is  in  accord  with  the  somewhat  Paphiati  rites  observed  at  the  shrine  itself. 
Further  the  theory  that  the  worship  is  really  one  of  the  earth-god  would 
account  for  its  being  essentially  the  cult  of  the  Jit  peasantry.  In  the 
legend  of  Dani  the  Jatti  the  saint  bestows  a son  on  her  after  12  years 
of  childless  marriage  in  response  to  a vow.  She  breaks  her  vow  but  the 
boy  is  restored  to  life  by  the  saint. ^ At  Multan  his  followers  eat 
all  the  kids  of  the  flock,  bub  he  takes  the  bones  and  skins,  puts  them  in  a 
heap  and  restores  them  to  life  by  prayer. 2 He  makes  the  wild  oak 
{pil'd)  fruit  in  the  midst  of  winter  at  the  request  of  Kakl'i,  his  mare,  for 
the  support  of  the  followers  in  the  jungle.^ 

The  cauldrons  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  recall  those  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  Sikhism  below  and  in  the  legends  of  Dum  above. 

One  is  called  md'n,  the  other  langar.  The  former  holds  8 ?/ians  of 
gnr  (mollases),  5 oi  ghtf  20  oidalia  (boiled  wheat)  and  one  of  fruit  etc.. 
Langar  holds  3 mans  of  molasses,  2 of  ght,  8 of  boiled  wheat  and  20  i-ers  of 
fruit  etc-  Once  a year,  in  May  or  Juno,  both  are  filled  and  the  cooked 
food  distributed  to  the  public. 

Qasim  Shah,  father  of  Naurang  Shdh,  wliose  shrine  is  in  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  came  there  from  Sindh.  Naurang  Sh^li  remaiin*d  a devotee  of 
Sakhi  Sarwar  for  12  years  and  became  famous  for  his  miracles  His 
descendants  connect  his  pedigree  with  Hazrat  ^Ali. 

The  Five  Firs* — In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  Hindus  are  fond 
of  representing  themselves  as  followers  of  the  Panj  Plr  or  Five  Saints. 
Who  these  five  saints  are  is  a matter  which  each  worshipper  decides 
according  to  his  taste.  Sometimes  thej  are  the  five  Pandavas  j some- 
times they  are  the  five  holy  personages  of  Shivaism,  viz.  Muhammad, 
Fdtima,  Ali,  Hasan  and  Husain;  sometimes  they  are  a selection  of  ]Mu- 
salman  saints,  as  Khwaja  Qutb  ud-Din,  Kliwilja  Mu^ain-ud-Din  Chishti, 
Shaikh Nizam-ud'Din  Aulia,  Nasir-ud-Din  Abu^l  Khair,  and  Sultan  Nasir- 
ud-Din  Mahmdd  or  as  Khwaja  Khizr,  Said  Jaldl,  Zakaiia,  Lai  Shahbaz  and 
Farid  Shakarganj.  The  Bhattis  of  the  Gujranwala  District  will  tell  you 
that  the  five  saints  are  Shaikh  Samail,  Shah  Daulat,  Shaikh  Fateh  Ali, 
Pir  Fateh  Khan  and  Shah  Murad,  all  patrons  of  the  Bhatti  race  ; and 
each  tribe  will  have  its  own  selection.  In  the  centre  and  west  of  the 
province,  however,  we  meet  with  queer  admixtures  of  Hindu  and 
Musalman  objects  of  worship.  The  same  list  will  contain  Sultan,  Devi, 
the  Guru,  Kliwaja  and  Guga  Pir  ; or  (as  in  Ludhiana)  Khwaja  Khizr, 
Durga  Devi,  Vishnu,  Sakhi  Sarwar  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh ; or  (as  in 
Simla)  Guga  Pir,  Balaknath,  Thakur,  Sakhi  Sarwar  and  Shiv.  The  five 
saints  are  in  fact  any  five  personages  the  worshipper  likes  to  mention  ; 
and  the  fact  that  a man  describes  himself  as  a Panjpiria  implies  generally 
that  he  is  indifferent  as  to  the  saints  whom  he  worships  and  is  probably 
a man  of  the  lower  orders,  Panjpirias  are  found  all  over  the  province 
from  Muzaffargarh  to  Delhi,  and  there  is  a place  in  the  Shahpur  Dis- 
trict, 10  miles  south  of  Sahfwal,  where  a large  fair  is  held  every  year 
in  honour  of  the  Panjpir.  Some  persons,  wishing  to  be  more  specific, 
declare  themselves  to  be  followers  of  the  Chahar  Pir  or  Four  Saints ; by 

1 Calc.  RevieWi  188J,  p.  264,  or  S.  C.  R.,  VII,  p.  291. 

* lh.t  p.  273,  or  S.  C.  R.,  VII,  p.  310. 

s 76.,  pp.  268,  272,  or  S.  C.  R.,  VII  pp.  305,  309. 
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this  is  generally  implied  the  four  friends  of  the  Prophet,  whose  admirers 
are  found  both  among  Musalmans  and  Hindus. 

The  khdnqdh  of  the  Panj  Pir  at  Abohar  is  not  covered  with  a roof. 
The  fair  is  held  annually  on  the  15th  Har.  Few  people  attend  it,  most- 
ly Madari,  Naushahi  etc.  Tradition  says  that  nearly  900  years  ago. 
Abohar  was  ruled  by  Raja  Aya  Chand  who  had  an  only  daughter.  On 
his  death’ bed  he  expressed  deep  regret  that  he  had  no  son,  to  go  to  the 
Panj  Piran  at  Uch  in  Bahawalpur  and  mount  the  horses  there.  His 
daughter  courageously  assured  him  that  she  would  go  and  fetch  the 
horses  from  Uch.  So  accompanied  by  a small  band  she  went  there  and 
carried  off  the  horses  oE  the  Panj  Pir*  They  came  after  her  and  begged 
. her  to  return  them,  but  she  refused  and  so  they  had  to  wait  in  patience 
for  their  return.  The  Pir^s  wives  being  tired  of  waiting  followed  their 
husbands  to  Abohar  where  with  their  beloved  spouses  they  breathed 
their  last,  cursing  the  lady  and  the  place.  Before  long  their  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  and  the  place  became  a desert.  The  live  Pirs  were  interred 
at  a place  in  the  village  and  near  them  the  remains  of  their  wives.  The 
shrine  contains  the  tombs  of  the  5 Pirs  and  those  of  their  5 wives,  which 
are  surrounded  by  a brick  wall,  but  have  no  roof.  The  administration 
of  the  khdnqdh  is  carried  on  by  two  Musalnian  faqin^  c.aste  Ldd  . 
They  keep  it  clean  and  light  a lamp  in  the  evening. 

^ See  I employs  Legends  of  t\e  Punjab,  II,  p.  372.  See  also  an  exliaastive  account 
of  the  Panj  Pfr  of  the  United  Proviucos  in  North  Indian  Notes  and  Queriet,  II,  S 10,  and 
subsequent  numbore. 
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Religion  of  the  dominant  tribes  of  Kurram,  e g-  the  Turt, 

Zaimusht  and  Bang^sh. 

The  Tuns  are  all  Shi^as.  The  Bangash  of  Lower  Kurram  are  all 
Sunnis,  but  those  of  Upper  Kurram,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bushera 
and  Dandar  Bangash,  are  also  Shi^as.^  Taking  the  ^ numbers  of  the 
Bangash  of  Lower  and  Upper  Kurram  into  consideration  the  proportion 
of  Shi^as  to  Sunnis  among  the  Bangash  may  be  put  at  3 to  L The  menial 
classes  of  course  accept  the  religion  of  their  patrons.  Even  some  of  the 
Jajis,  who  cross  the  border  and  become  hammy  as  of  the  Tuns,  adopt 
Shivaism.  The  Zaimusht  however  are  all  Sunnis. 

Imams  are  regarded  as  without  sin,  and  it  is  believed  that  those 
who  follow  them  will  be  saved  in  the  world  to  come.  The  Imams, 
it  is  believed,  will,  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  intercede  for  those  who 
believed  in  them  and  have  followed  their  directions.  The  Imam  Jafar 
Sadiq  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  learned  of  the  Imams,  and  his  teaching 
in  religious  matters  is  commonly  observed.  The  Sunni  Baogash  and 
Zaimusht  are  all  followers  of  Imam  Numan  who  is  called  Abu  Hanifa.^ 
There  is  no  difference  in  belief  between  the  Turi  and  Shi^a  Bangash, 
but  one  point  is  worth  noticing.  The  Bakar  Khel  branch  of  the 
Shalozan  Bangash  do  not  believe  in  prs  as  they  do  not  regard  the 
Sayyids  and  Qazis  of  Kurram  as  competent  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion. This  is  presumably  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
going  to  Karbala,  and  have  to  pass  through  Persia  where  they  meet 
educated  people  ; doubtless  other  people  from  Kurram  also  go  to 
Karbala,  but  they  are  in  most  cases  altogether  illiterate,  and  hence  eannct 
easily  grasp  what  they  hear  from  educated  people.  The  majority  of 
the  Shalozan  Bangash  can  read  and  write,  and  hence  they  do  not  believe 
in  prs  and  do  not  follow  them  like  the  other  Turis. 

Almost  every  village  in  Kurram  has  a mullah.  The  children  of 
the  village  go  to  him,  and  he  gives  them  some  religious  teaching.  The 
first  duty  of  the  mullah  is  to  teach  them  the  Qmdn  in  the  orthodox 
way,  with  all  the  prayers  that  are  recited  in  namaz.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  go  further  with  his  spiritual  education  he  reads  other  religious  books 
in  which  the  praises  of  Hazrat  Ali,  Hasan,  Hussain  and  other  Imams 
are  recorded. 

The  Sunni  Bangash  and  Zaimusht  keep  mullahs  in  their  mosques. 
Their  duty  is  to  teach  children  the  prayers  that  are  used  in  the  namaz. 
Children  whose  parents  place  a higher  value  on  education  are  taught 
the  Quran  as  well,  and  after  finishing  it  some  Persian  and  Arabic  books 
also.  Among  the  Sunnis,  i.e.  the  Zaimusht  and  Bangash,  the  mullahs 
preach  to  the  people  when  they  get  an  opportunity,  particularly  on 
Fridays.  They  get  no  fixed  remuneration,  but  each  gets  something  at 
harvest  from  every  one  in  the  village.  Among  the  Shi^as  there  is  no 
preaching,  but  some  of  the  Sayyids  and  other  educated  persons  roadbooks 
containing  marsids  and  other  eulogies  of  Ali,  Hasan  and  Hussain  to 
the  people.  A number  of  Turis  go  to  Tehran  for  religious  instruction. 

Amongst  the  ^unms  the  subject  of  these  teachings  is  usually  the 
praise  of  God  and  his  Prophet  Muhammad.  Sometimes  books  contain- 
ing eulogies  of  saints,  or  on  the  laws  and  morals  of  Islam,  are  also  read. 

1 Alio  called  the  Imam-i-Azam. 
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These  preachings  often  take  place  in  mosques  and  when  a man  dies  the 
■mdldli  of  the  village,  if  he  be  educated,  reads  to  the  people. 

Amongst  the  Turis  and  other  Shi^as  in  Kurram  there  is  nothing 
so  important  as  the  mdtam  or  ^ mourning^  for  the  sons  of  Ali. 
To  it  the  month  of  Muharram  is  devoted  as  a whole,  but  the 
first  10  days  of  Muharram,  called  Ashura  by  the  Turis,  are  observed 
as  days  of  special  mourning.  Almost  all  the  Turis  fast  during  these 
days,  the  more  orthodox  extending  the  period  to  40  days.  Mahfils 
or  meetings  are  also  held  for  the  sake  of  lamentation,  and  they  are 
attended  both  by  men  and  women.  At  them  Persian  marsids  or 
dirges  are  recited  in  a plaintive  tone,  while  the  bare-headed  audience 
shed  tears  of  sorrow.  Breast-beating  is  not  uncommon  and  sometimes 
the  people  go  so  far  as  to  flagellate  themselves  with  iron  chains  in  a 
most  cruel  manner.  Clothes  are  not  changed  during  these  10  days  and 
no  rejoicings  of  any  kind  take  place.  Even  laughing  is  prohibited. 
Clothes  dyed  almost  black  in  indigo  are  worn  for  10  days  at  least. 
Sherhat  made  of  sugar  or  giir  is  distributed  among  the  poor  and  alms 
given  in  the  name  of  Hussain.  Volleys  of  curses  are  hurled  at  Yazid 
hls-  counsellors  and  companions,  and  their  faults  and  shortcomings  are 
painted  as  black  as  possible.  The  10th  of  Muharram  is  the  climax  as 
on  that  day  Hussain  is  said  to  have  been  decapitated  by  Yazid.  This 
is  called  the  Shahadat  Waroz  or  yaum-i-Shahadat  (day  of  martyrdom), 

* and  on  it  a rauza  (something  like  an  effigy)  made  of  coloured  paper  is 
taken  to  the  cemetery,  followed  by  a mourning  crowd  composed  of  men 
women  and  children  who  beat  their  breasts  and  faces.  A pit  is  then 
dug  in  the  cemetery  and  the  rauza  formally  interred  in  it  with  all  the 
ceremonies  attending  a funeral. 

On  certain  days  of  the  other  months,  the  Sayyids  and  other  edu- 
cated people  among  the  ShPas  read  books  containing  marsias  and  eulogies 
of  the  Imams  and  the  Charsdah  Masum,  These  books  are  usually  read 
in  the  mdtamhhdnds  and  sometimes  in  the  mosques. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Sunnis,  i.  e.  the  Zaimusht  and 
some  of  the  Bangash,  there  are  four  farz  for  every  one,  whether 
male  or  female,  to  observe,  viz.  narndz^  fasting,  haj  and  zaicdt.  Namdz 
is  offered  five  times  in  the  24  hours  of  the  night  and  day.  Moreover 
on  certain  days  of  the  months  some  other  prayers  called  nafal  are 
offered.  There  are  four  kinds  of  these  prayers  or  namdz,  viz.  farz 
mnnat,  wajib  2,xA  mustahah.  Farz  and  wajih  are  supposed  to  "have 
been  prescribed  by  God  and  the  sunnat  by  the  Prophet  The  mustahab 
were  not  prescribed,  but  are  prayers  offered  without  regard  to  time. 
The  rmistahah  are  also  called  nafal. 

The  month  of  Ramzan  is  generally  observed  as  a fast,  but  the  Dre- 
wandis  observe  it  with  great  strictness,  while  the  Mianmurid  observe 
the  Ashura  (in  Muharram)  as  a fast  more  rigidly.  Besides  this,  fasts  are 
kept  in  other  months  but  they  are  not  farz.  Haj  means  to  go  to  Mecca 
in  the  month  of  Zuhlaj.  ZaJcdt  means  the  paying  of  a y^th  or  -’-th' 
of  one^s  property  to  poor  people  not  possessed  of  property  worth  more 
than  Rs.  51. 


I In  fact  there  are  different  rules  for  different  articles— cattle,  grain  monev 
menti  &c.  &c„  Zaicdt  is  not  paid  to  Sayyids,  * 
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The  above  four  farz2bVQ  all  observed  by  the  Shi^as/and  in  addition  to 
this  they  have  to  give  a Jth  of  their  income  to  poor  Sayyids  exclu- 
sively. This  is  called  Hamas  (a  fifth).  The  Shi'as,  moreover,  consider  a 
pil  primage  to  Karbala  an  important  thing.  They  do  not  regard  it  as 
farz,  but  consider  it  to  be  a very  urgent  duty. 

Sunnis  offer  prayers  in  a mosque,  usually  with  an  Imam  if  they  can 
manage  to  do  so  easily,  whereas  Shi^as  offer  their  prayers  alone.  They 
say  the  presence  of  a learned  man  is  highly  desirable  for  prayers  with  an 
Imam,  but  as  they  cannot  find  one  they  offer  their  prayers  alone.  Al- 
most every  Shi'a  keeps  a piece  of  khdh-i-Karhala  upon  which  they  place 
their  foreheads  when  they  offer  their  prayers. 

Ammgst  the  Sunnis  there  are  only  two  festivals,  viz.  the  ^ Hr 
nUFitr  and  the  ^ Id-ud-  Ihilia.  The  ^Id-ul-Fitr  is  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  pleasure  enjoyed  after  the  month  of  Ramzan  and  the  ^Id-ud-Duha 
in  commemoration  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  building  at  Mecca  for 
which  Ibrahim  sacrificed  his  son  Ismail. 

The  following  are  the  days  on  which  the  Sunnfs  observe  mourning  : — 
the  Muharram,  the  Bara-wafat  and  the  Shab-i-Qadr.  In  the  Muharram 
they  do  not  weep  like  the  Shi^as,  but  abstain  from  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ments. It  is  useless  to  relate  here  how  the  mdtam  in  the  month  of  Mu- 
harram came  to  be  obsserved.  There  was  a dispute  and  afterwards  a 
battle  between  Hussain,  son  of  Ali,  and  Yazid,  son  of  Muawiah,  about  the 
leadership  of  the  Muslims  at  the  time,  and  in  that  battle  Hussain,  with 
his  relatives,  was  killed. 

The  B4ra-waf^t  is  observed  by  ShRas  on  account  of  the  Prophet^ s 
illness.  It  is  held  on  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Safar.  The  Sunnis  hold 
that  on  the  23rd  Ramzan  (Shab-i-Qadr)  the  Qurdn  descended  tc  earth. 
The  ShPas  observe  the  Shab-i-Qadr  as  the  day  on  which  Ibrahim  was 
thrown  into  the  furnace  by  the  idolatrous  king  Nimrod  for  refusing  to 
worship  his  idols,  and  was  saved  by  G od. 

All  these  festivals  and  mournings  are  observed  by  the  Shi^as,  but 
besides  this  they  observe  other  festivals  and  mournings  too.  The  Hd-ul- 
Ghadir  is  held  on  the  iSth  of  Zul-haj  in  commemoration  of  Hazrat  AlPs 
election  to  the  leadership  of  the  Muslims.  There  is  another  Hd  called 
the  Hd-ul-Umr,  which  is  held  on  the  3rd  day  before  the  Bara-wafat  in 
Safar.  The  Hd-ul-Umar  is  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  killing  of 
Umar,  son  of  Kattab,  by  Abu  Lolo.  Umar  was  the  enemy  of  Ali.  ^Hence 
it  is  a day  of  rejoicing  to  the  Shi’as  and  of  mourning  to  the  Sunnis. 

The  20th  of  Safar  is  supposed  to  be  the  40th  day  after  Hussain^s 
death,  and  hence  it  is  regarded  as  a day  of  mourning.  The  23rd  of  Ramzan 
is  regarded  as  the  day  on  which  Ali  died  and  hence  is  also  considered  a 
day  of  mourning. 

The  Turis  of  Kurram,  as  Shi^as,  are  great  admirers  of  Ali  and  his 
descendants,  and  have  a large  number  of  Say y id  shrines  [zidraisY  which 

* The  shrines  roughly  described  as  zidrats  are  really  of  three  kinds — 

(i)  a zrdrat  proper,  where  the  saint  lies  buried  or  is  reported  to  lie  buried. 

(n)  a vnuqdm,  where  a saint  rested  in  his  lifetime  or  where  his  body  was  tempo  - 
rarily  interred  before  removal  to  Karbala. 

(m*)  a TcJivodh,  where  visions  of  the  Imams  and  Saints  have  appeared  to  holy  persons. 

The  ceremony  of  ziydrat  or  visitation  at  the  Prophet's  tomb  at  Medina  is  fully  des- 
cribed by  Burton.  or  visitors  are  conducted  by  muzawwir.  The  Aay  is  quite  dis- 

tinct, the  observances  differing  in  every  respect : Burton, I?PP.  806-6,  307,  309. 
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are  held  in  profound  veneration  and  periodically  visited.  Boys  are  shaved 
at  these  zidrats  for  the  first  time  and  vows  are  made.  The  principal 
are  the  following  : — 

At  Peiwar — 

(1)  Ali  Mangnla^  zidrat,  visited  by  the  Peiwaris  on  the  two  ^Ids. 

(2)  Sayyid  Mahmud  zidrat^  visited  by  the  Turis  of  Peiwar  on 

the  10th  of  Muharram. 

(3)  Shah  Mardan  : where  a vision  of  Ali  appeared— see  note  2 on 

page  579  infra. 

(4)  Sika  Bam  zidrat  on  the  summit  of  Sika  Bam,  the  peak  of 

the  Sufed  K oh  or  ^ White  Mountain  ^ about  15,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  held  in  high  repute  both  by  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  resting 
place  of  a Sayyid  recluse,  by  name  Said  Karam,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  there  for  a long  time  and  tended 
his  flocks  on  the  summit,  which  came  to  be  known  after 
him  as  the  Said  Xaram  (corrupted  into  Sika  Bam)  peak. 

Sdid  Karam  had  two  brothers,  Mander  and  Khush  Karam,  who 
lived  and  prayed  on  two  other  peaks  called  after  them  the 
Mander  and  Khush  Kurram  peaks,  respectively.  The  Man- 
der peak  is  on  the  Afghan  side  of  the  border  opposite  Burki 
village  and  its  shrine  is  visited  by  Jogis.  The  Khush 
Kurram  (corruption  of  Khush  Karam)  peak  being  on  the 
British  side  of  the  border  in  the  south  of  the  Kurram  Valley 
above  the  Mukbil  encampment  of  Ghozgarhi  is  visited  by 
the  Turis  of  Kurram.  Both  these  peaks  are  studded  with 
lofty  deoddr  trees  and  ever-green  shrubs  which  the  people 
ascribe  to  the  numerous  virtues  of  the  holy  men.* 

At  Shalozan — 

(1)  Imdm  zidrat. 

(2)  Sayyid  Hasan. 

(3)  Mir  Ibrahim  or  Mir  Bim  zidrat : see  below. 

(4)  Shah  Mir  Sayyid  Ahmad  zidrat. 

(5)  Baba  Sh^h  Gul  zidrat. 

* Mangula  =»  hand-mark  (of  Ali  cr  a stone). 

2 But  another  Mnhammadan  legend  makes  the  name  Sika  Ram  a corruption  of  Khwaja 
Wasi  Karam  who  is  said  to  have  been  a saint  in  the  days  of  the  Muhammadan  kings  of  the 
valley.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  avoid  the  notire  of  the  people. 
It  is  said  that  Bibi  Badina  was  his  sister  and  a woman  of  pure  morals.  Klnvaja  Khuram 
{sic  ) is  said  to  be  the  brother  of  Khwaja  Wasi  Karam.  He  was  also  a saint.  The  Hindu 
version,  however,  is  that  an  Indian  hermit  of  the  name  of  Saki  Ram  or  Sika  Ram  used  to 
frequent  the  peak  and  pray  in  solitude  to  his  deotas,  and  that  the  place  was  called  Sika  Ram 
after  him. 

According  to  the  Hindu  legends  Sika  Ram  went  to  the  top  of  the  Sufed  Koh,  and 
by  a stamp  of  his  foot  produced  a tank  called  the  Sika  Ram  Sar  which  they  say  exists.  The 
Badina  Sar  is  similarily  named  after  Bibi  Badina  and  the  Khush  Kharam  Sar  after  Khwa-ja 
Khuram.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Sika  Ram  is  a corruption  of  Situ  Ram,  a Hindu  Rapa 
whose  coins  are  fo"nd  everywhere  in  the  hills  of  Afghanistan.  They  are  called  Sita  Rinii. 
Both  Turis  and  Bangash  admit  that  Sika  Ram  was  a Hindu,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Musalmans,  though  some  of  the  latter  lay  claim  to  him. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  no  manuscript  histories  of  any  of  these  shrines  exist.  The 
legends  are  said  to  have  been  handed  down  orally  to  the  present  day. 
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At  Maldna — 

Shah  Talab  eidraf» 

At  Zerkn  — 

(1)  Shah  Sayyid  Rumi  zidrat, 

(2)  Mir  Kasim  or  Mast  Mir  Kasim  zidrat  is  annually  resorted 

to  by  the  Malli  Khel,  Hamza  Khel  and  Mustu  Khel 
Icuchi  (nomad)  Turis,  in  the  month  of  S afar  and  a regular 
fair  is  held.^  Sheep  and  goats  are  also  slaughtei*ed  as 
offerings  to  the  shrine.  All  the  people  visiting  the  zidrat 
are  fed  by  the  Zeran  Sayyids,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
ordered  by  the  saint  to  do  so. 

At  Karman — 

(1)  Shah  Sayyid  Fakhr-i-Alam  zidrat : see  below 

(2)  Mir  Karim  zidrat. 

At  Sadara — 

Abbas  zidrat,  visited  by  Turi  women. 

Children  are  shaved  here  and  vows  are  made  for  sons. 

At  Kharlachi — 

(1)  Burqa-posh  zidrat : see  below. 

(2)  Lala  Gul  zidrat. 

At  Nasti  Kot — 

Dwalas  (twelve)  Imams^  zidrat,  said  to  be  the  resting-place  of 
the  12  Imams  of  the  Shi’ as. 

At  Ahmadzai — 

(1)  The  zidrat  of  Mirak  Shah^  a descendant  of  the  7th  Imam 

Musa  Kazim.  Mirak  Shah  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Sayad  Hanif  Jan  of  Ahmedzai. 

(2)  Arab  Shah  zidrat. 

At  Samir  (Hassan  Ali  Qilla)  — 

Hazrat  Abbas  zidrat,  visited  by  the  Ghundi  Khel  on  both  the  'Ids 
and  at  the  Muharram.  Hazrat  Abbas  is  buried  at 
Karbala. 

At  Alizai — 

Shah  Ishaq  zidrat^  visited  by  Alizais,  Bagazais,  Hamza  Khel  and 
Mastu  Khel  of  Ohardiwar. 

At  Balyamm — 

Mir  Humza  zidrat,  visited  by  Mastu  Khel  and  Hamza  Khel 
Tcuehi  Tuiis  and  the  Ghilzais  of  Afghanistan  on  th^ir 
way  to  India. 

1 It  is  said  in  connection  witli  this  fair,  which  is  held  annually  in  the  end  of  May  oi* 
beginning  of  June,  that  the  parents  of  Mir  K^sim  suggested  that  he  should  marry.  He 
replied  that  rather  than  marry  he  would  prefer  to  excavate  a water-course  from  a spring 
above  Zeran  and  lead  it  to  the  zidrat.  Accordingly  the  chief  feature  of  this  f-iir  is  the 
periodical  excavation  of  this  water-course  when  men  and  women  mix  freely  just  as  they 
do  at  Chintpumi  near  Bharwain,  in  Hoshiarpnr. 
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At  Siiakardarra — 

The  zidrat  of  Mian  Mir  Akbar  who  died  in  1912.  . 

Tn  the  Darw^zgai  Pass' — 

The  Diw4na  Malang^  or  Laila  Majnun  zidrat^  in  the  Dar- 
wazgai  Pass,  is  annually  visited  by  the  Malli  Khel, 
Hamza  Kh^^l,  Mastu  Khel  and  Duperzai  TcucJii  Turis. 
A fowl  is  killed  as  an  offering  for  every  male  member  of 
the  family.  An  iron  nail  is  then  driven  into  the  trunk 
of  a tree  close  to  the  shrine.  There  is  a legend  that  if  a 
man  can  climb  up  the  tree  at  one  bound  he  is  sure  to 
get  a horse  after  a year.  A huge  black  stone  lying  near 
the  shrine  is  said  to  have  been  split  in  two  in  obedience 
to  Laila^s  command. 

At  Tongai — 

Hazdr  Pir  zidrat,  visited  and  venerated  both  by  ShPas  and 
Sunnis.* 

At  Bagzai — 

ShAh  Ibrahim  zidrat,  visited  by  the  Turis  of  Bagzai  and  Ch4r- 
diwar,  A visit  to  it  is  said  to  be  a 'specific  for  small- 
pox. 

At  Shabak — 

The  Zarauna  Buzurg  zidrat,  near  Shabak,  is  also  visited  by  the 
Tuns.  The  Turi  belief  is  that  a gun  will  not  go  off  at 
this  shrine. 

Of  all  the  shrines  of  the  Kurram  Valley,  the  following  five  are 
the  most  important.  They  all  belong  to  Sayyids  and  are  called  the 
5 JcJianwadas  (families'.  The  Sayyids  of  the  Kurram  Valley  are  de- 
scended from  these  five  Ichanwadas.^  An  account  of  each  is  given 
below  — 


I.  Shdh  Sayyid  Rumi,  grandson  of  Imam  AH,  the  4th  Imim 
whose  shrine  is  at  Zeran,  is  the  patron  saint  of  Zeran.  His  descendants, 
who  are  called  Bumi  Khel,  Mashadi  or  Imam  Razai  Sayyids,  are 

^ The  Mian  Murid  state  that  when  the  Malangs  hear  the  praises  of  Hasan,  Hussain 
and  Ali  with  music  they  lose  their  senses  and  become  altogether  distraught.  Their  flesh 
and  blood  become  solid  like  iron,  and  they  can  then  jump  into  fire  without  being 
burnt.  They  can  even  put  fire  into  their  mouths  and  devour  it  or  catch  a fowl  or  chicken 
and  eat  it  without  killing  it  in  the  proper  way.  This  they  call  Jahha.  They  believe  that 
their  salvation  is  absolutely  dependent  on  their  Imamus  intercession  for  them  on  the  day  of 
the  resurrection. 

2 Hazar  Pir  is  in  fact  not  a shrine.  It  is  only  said  that  the  Amir-ul  Mominfn,  i.e, 
Ali,  was  seen  by  somebody  in  a vision  there. 

The  same  story  is  told  with  regard  to  the  shrines  of  Abbas  Ali  at  Hasan  Ali,  and  Shah 
Mardan  at  Zeran.  The  exact  dates  of  these  visions  are  not  known. 

Mir  Jamal  is  reported  to  be  a descendant  of  Sayyid  Ashaq,  grandfather  of  the  Mahnr 
Sayyids. 

3 Charms  of  different  kinds,  given  by  the  five  Sayyid  families  or.  hhanwadas,  are 
considered  potent  enough  to  cure  various  sorts  of  ailments.  Bam  or  cure  by  blowing  is  also 
practised  by  the  mullahs  Sayyids,  The  blind,  it  is  said,  are  cured  by  going  to  the 
Hazar  Pfr,  Abbas  Ali,  Shah  Mardan,  Fakhri-i-'Alam  and  L^la  Gul,  or  to  Sayyid 
Ibrahfm,  Mfr  Jamal  and  Sayyid  Ash^q.  Various  other  miracles  are  ascribed  to  these  saints. 
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confined  to  Zeran  and  Sbal  Kbana,  and  are  mucb  revered  by  the  Tun's. 
The  cbarms  of  the  Eumi  Khel  Sayyids  are  considered  potent  for  the 
cure  of  many  ailments.  Many  legends  are  told  about  this  miracle-work- 
ing saint : — (1)  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  presented  the  build- 
ing at  Mecca  to  certain  Sayyids  of  the  Fakbr-i-Alam  Kaol.  A stone 
bearing  the  names  of  Allah,  the  Prophet,  Ali  and  bis  family  is  preserved 
at  Zeran  as  a testimony  to  this  miracle.  (2)  He  is  said  to  have  once 
flung  a club  from  Zeran  to  Sbanai,  a distance  of  about  6 miles,  and 
as  a reward  he  was  given  the  land  between  those  two  places  by  the 
Bangash,  and  his  descendants  still  enjoy  it.  (8)  A woman  who  is  said 
to  have  taken  refuge  with  him  from  her  enemies  was  miraculously 
transformed  into  a stone.  The  outline  of  her  ornaments  and  features 
are  still  seen  on  the  stone. 

Numerous  other  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  this 
saint,  whose  ancestral  home  is  traced  to  Rum  or  Turkey. 

II.  Mir  Ihrdhim  or  Mir  Bim,  a descendant  of  the  7th  ImAm 
Musa  Kazim,  whose  shrine  is  at  Shalozan,  highly  revered  by  the 
Turis  of  Kurram.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Sbalozan  and  his  descen- 
dants, who  are  called  Ibrahim  Khel  or  Imiim  Musa  Kazimi  Sayyids, 
are  found  in  Shalozan,  Nurkai,  Ahmadzai  and  Nasti  Kot  and  are 
much  respected.  The  shrine  is  visited  both  by  Sunnis  and  Shi^as. 
Children  are  shaved,  animals  and  sweetmeats  offered,  flags,  hung;'and 
vows  made  for  success  against  enemies.  Two  miracles  are  ascribed. to 
this  saint : — 

[a)  At  the  request  of  the  Shalozanis  he  is  said  to  have  in- 

creased the  water  of  spring  which  had  hardly  been 
sufficient  for  their  requirements. 

(b)  A dry  olive  tree  is  said  to  have  become  green  when 

touched  by  him. 

Mir  Ibrdhfm,  great-grandfather  of  the  Ahmadzai  and  Nurki  Sayyids, 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Surkhab  in  the  Amiris  territory,  and  with 
the  Turis.  He  occupied  the  spot  where  the  present  village  of  Sbalozan 
lies.  At  that  time  Zable  was  Khan  of  the  Shalozan  Bangash.  One 
day  Mir  Ibrahim^s  camels  were  grazing  in  the  Khan^s  fields  and  a 
villager  reported  to  him  that  a stranger^s  camels  were  grazing  on  his 
crops,  so  he  ordered  the  trespasser  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  asked  him 
why  he  had  grazed  his  camels  on  his  crops.  The  Mir  replied  that  his 
camels  had  done  no  damage.  This  the  Khan  could  not  believe  so  he 
went  to  see  for  himself,  and  on  arriving  at  the  spot  found  that  the 
camels  were  not  touching  his  crops.  The  Khan  thought  that  the  Mir 
must  be  a saint,  and  asked  him  how  much  land  he  w^ould  accept.  The 
Mir  replied  that  he  would  throw  his  staff,  and  that  as  far  as  it 
flew  the  land  should  be  his.  To  this  the  Khan  agreed,  and  Mir 
Ibrahim  then  cast  his  staff  as  far  as  Ahmadzai.  But  the  Khan  was 
unwilling  to  give  him  all  that  land^  though  assured  he  was  a saint. 
Some  lands  at  Ahmadzai  and  Shalozan  were  then  given  him  and  his 
descendants  hold  them  to  this  day. 

III.  Sayyid  Fahhr  Alam,  whose  shrine  is  at  Karman,  is  held  in 
high  repute  not  only  by  his  disciples  there,  but  also  by  those  of  Shalozan 
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and  other  places.  His  descendants  are  known  as  Husaini  Sayyide, 
and  are  found  at  Karman,  Shalozan,  Darawi^  Ali  Sheri  and  even  in 
Tirah.  Regular  fairs  are  held  annually  at  this  shrine  at  both  the  Hds 
and  on  the  Muharraui  days.  People  from  distant  villages  attend  them. 
Almost  all  the  visitors  are  ShPas,  Sunnis  being  very  seldom  seen. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  slaughtered  and  distributed  among  the  guardians 
{mujdwars)  oithQ  shrine,  and  the  people  attending  the  fans.  Prayers 
are  offered  to  the  soul  of  the  saint.  The  story  of  a miracle  wrought 
by  this  saint  is  as  follows  : — 

Jt  is  said  that  Hujaj,  a tyrannical  king,  was  a great  persecutor  of  the 
Sayyids,  whom  he  could  recognise  by  a peculiar  fragrance  which  came 
from  their  mouths.  The  Sayyids  thereupon  rallied  round  Fakhri  Alam 
and  begged  him  to  request  the  Prophet  to  remove  the  fragrance  which 
was  so  dangerous  to  them.  Fakhri  Alam  accordingly  went  to  Medina, 
bowed  before  the  mausoleum  of  the  Prophet  and  made  the  request. 
He  then  went  to  sleep,  and  in  a dream  saw  the  Prophet  who  told  him 
that  his  request  had  been  granted.  Fakhri  Alam  then  came  back  to 
Kurram.  While  passing  through  the  outskirts  of  Karman,  he  prayed 
that  the  stones  and  pebbles,  which  bad  proved  so  gentle  to  his  bare  feet, 
might  be  changed  into  fine  white  sand.  The  prayer  was  heard  and  the 
sand  is  still  seen  in  its  vicinity.  He  also  blessed  the  fields  of  Karman, 
which  have  since  begun  to  yield  abundant  harvests. 

The  following  is  another  version  of  this  legend  which  is  current 
among  the  saint^s  descendants  : — 

Hujaj  Abn-i-Yusaf,  ruler  of  Turkey,  was  hostile  to  the  Sayyids. 
He  had  put  numbers  of  them  to  death  and  was  bunting  out  the  rest 
when  one  night  in  a vision  he  was  directed  to  give  his  daughter's  hand 
to  a Sayyid  of  pure  descent.  On  rising  next  morning  be  ordered  his 
v)azirs  and  amirs  to  have  search  made  for  a Sayyid  of  pure  blood,  and  so 
they  sent  messages  all  over  the  kingdom  to  spread  the  new^s  of  the  king^s 
clemency.  This  proclamation  produced  the  desired  effect.  Within  a 
week  over  a thousand  Sayyids  were  present  in  the  king-’s  dart  dry  every 
one  declaring  himself  to  be  of  the  purest  descent.  The  king  then  told 
the  story  of  his  vision  to  his  officials  who  advised  that  all  Sayyids  who 
claimed  to  be  of  noble  birth  should  be  sent  under  escort  to  the  PropheFs 
tomb  at  Medina  there  to  prove  themselves  pure  Sayyids  by  the  follow- 
ing test:— ' 

Each  should  walk  by  himself  round  the  PropheFs  tomb  and  ask 
the  Prophet  to  call  him.  If  the  Prophet  replied  to  him  the  Sayyid 
would  be  deemed  of  pure  blood  and  could  receive  the  hand  of  the  King's 
daughter  on  his  return.  When  this  proposal  was  disclosed  to  the 
Sayyids  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  Shah  Abul  Hasan  and  Sayyid 
Jalal  (the  great-grandfather  of  Pahlewan  Shah  of  Mahura),  left  the 
King's  darbdr  and  disappeared.  These  two,  however,  went  to  Medina 
and  walked  round  the  Prophet's  tomb.  Sayyid  Jalal,  they  say,  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  reply  from  the  tomb,  but  wheu  Sayyid  Shah 
Abul  Hasan  asked  the  Prophet  whether  he  was  his  descendant  of  pure 
blood  or  not,  the  Prophet  replied  ^ Yes ' and  said  ‘ henceforth  you  must 
be  called  Fakhr-i-Alam  '.  He  was  then  ordered  by  the  Prophet  to  go  to 
a place  named  Kirmdn,  Sayyid  Fakhr-i-Alam,  they  say,  married  the 
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King^s  daughter,  and  the  Qabat  Shah  Khel  of  Zeran  regard  themselve? 
as  her  descendants.  The  Sayyids  of  Gram  and  other  places  are  descen- 
dants of  Sayyid  Fakhr-i-Alam  hy  his  first  wife  who  was  a Sayyidani. 
Fakhr-i-Alam,  they  say,  went  in  searcli  of  iKIrman  and  eventually  reached 
the  place  he  sought,  and  there  he  stopped.^  This  happened  prior  to  tlie 
occupation  of  the  Kurram  valley  hy  the  "Rangash.^^ 

This  version  of  the  story  is,  however,  not  accepted  hy  the  de- 
scendants of  Sayyid  Jalal  who  point  to  the  great  honour  done  to  tlie 
tomb  of  Sayyid  Jalal  at  Uch  in  Eah^walpiir  and  "Rilot  in  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  as  proof  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  his  pedigree  verified 
in  the  manner  above  quoted. 

IV.  Ldla  Gill,  another  descendant  of  th.e  Ttli  Imam  whose  shrine 
is  at  Shakh,  is  much  resorted  to  both  by  the  Malli  Khel  and  Duperzai 
Turis  and  the  Muqbils  of  Kurram.  His  descendants,  who  go  by  the 
name  of  Lala  Gul  Kawal  Sayyids,  are  found  in  Kharbachi,  Shal  Khsna, 
Sultan  and  Shakh.  Ldla  Gul  is  also  known  as  the  Yakh-posh,  ^ en- 
durer  of  cold  saint,  for  having  passed  a night  in  a pool  of  frozen 
water  at  Istia.  According  to  another  legend,  he  sat  on  a burning  pile 
of  wood  without  being  injured,  and  in  return  for  this  miracle  he  was 
given  by  his  disciples  a piece  of  land  near  Shakh,  which  his  descendants 
still  enjoy.  Lala  GuFs  father  Burqa-posh  is  also  much  revered  by  the 
people.  He  is  said  to  have  requested  the  Amir-ul-Mominin  AH  to  show 
him  his  face  and  on  receiving  no  answer,  he  put  on  a Jcafan  (winding 
sheet)  and  went  to  the  cave  of  a big  serpent  known  to  be  the  guardian 
of  a hidden  treasure  at  Fir  Ghar,  about  2 miles  from  Kharlachi. 
As  soon  as  the  Burqa-posh  (wearer  ot  the  veil)  went  near  the  serpen f, 
it  lowered  its  head  as  a tribute  to  his  virtues.  The  Burqa-posh  then 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  serpent^s  cave  and  it  became  as  harmless  and 
tame  as  a domestic  animal.  After  a few  days  three  !Muqbils  of  Istia, 
thinking  that  the  serpent  was  dead  and  that  Burqa-posh  was  in  possession 
of  the  treasure,  determined  to  kill  him  and  steal  it.  But  when  they 
neared  the  cave,  the  serpent  gave  a furious  hiss  and  all  three  were  burnt 
to  death.  Three  black  stones  are  still  preserved  as  evidence  of  the 
incident.  Burqa-posh  then  lived  peacefully  for  some  time  in  the  cave 
with  the  serpent  which  provided  him  with  sustenance.  One  night  he 
had  a dream  in  which  Ali  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  to  pay  a visit 
to  the  Shapola  hill,  close  to  Pir  Ghar.  Next  morning  he  went  to 
the  Shapola  hill,  and  was  much  astonished  to  see  a w^all  miraculously 
rise  around  him  and  some  sheep  descend  for  him  from  heaven.  Almost 
immediately  after  this  he  saw  the  face  of  Ali  which  was  like  a full 
moon.  Burqa-posh  then  bowed  before  the  Amir-ul-Mominin  (commander 
of  the  faithful)  and  received  from  him,  as  tokens  of  his  love,  a gold  ring 
and  a golden  flag.  Thenceforth  Burqa-posh  always  kept  his  face  under 
a veil  and  never  showed  it  to  the  people,  signifying  that  nobody  was 
worthy  to  catch  sight  of  him.  That  is  why  he  was  known  as  Burqa- 
posh,  His  shrine  is  at  Shakh  close  to  Lala  GuFs  shrine. 

This  saint  recalls  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorasan,  Al-Muqanna^  ^ the 

^ LuTnsden*8  statement  that  the  shrine  of  Fakhr-i-Alam,  the  father  of  Nadir  Shah, 
which  is  considered  very  sacred  hy  the  Tnri  tribes,  is  in  the  Karman  Valley,  is  totally  in* 
correct, 
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concealed  * whose  name  was  Hakim  Bin  Hdshim  and  ^vho  wore  a golden 
mask.  He  was  also  called  the  Sazindah-i-Mah  or  the  moon-maker, 
because  he  produced  a miraculous  illumination  by  night  from  a well  at 
Ndkhshab  which  caused  the  place  to  appear  moon-lit.  IMokanna^ 
taught  that  God  has  assumed  the  human  form  since  he  had  bidden  the 
angels  to  adore  the  first  man,  and  that  since  then  the  divine  nature 
had  passed,  from  prophet  to  prophet,  to  Abu  Muslim  who  had  founded 
the  Abbassides,  and  had  finally  descended  to  himself.  He  founded  in 
Tran soxiana  the  sect  of  the  Sufedjimagan  or  white-clothed.  The  Burqai, 
a sect  found,  like  the  Bawandi,  in  Transoxiana,  were  so  called  because 
Muqanna^  had  veiled  his  face.  They  would  appear  to  be  identical  with 
the  Sufedjamagan.^ 

Three  centuries  later  the  Assassins  adopted  white  garments  and  were 
called  Muhayasa  or  white,  as  well  as  Muhammara  or  ‘ red  * because  they 
also  adopted  red  turbans,  boots  or  girdles. 

The  Rdwandis  also  acknowledged  Abu  Muslim  as  their  head  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  import  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
{tandsulch]  into  Islam.  To  this  doctrine  Moqanna^  added  that  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  divine  and  human  nature. 

Mr.  Muhammad  Hamid  on  this  suggestion  writes  as  follows  : — 

^ Al-Muqanna  ^ 2 originally  belonged  to  Merv  in  Khorasan,  and  served 
for  some  time  as  a secretary  to  Abu  Muslim,  governor  of  that  province 
under  Al-Mahdi,  the  third  of  the  Abbaside  Khalifas  (A.  D.  775-785). 
Afterwards  he  turned  soldier,  passed  from  Khorasan  into  Transoxiana 
and  proclaimed  himself  a prophet.  By  Amb  writers  he  is  generally 
called  Al-Muqanna^  or  sometime  Al-Burqah  (the  veikHl)  because  he 
always  appeared  in  public  with  his  face  covered  with  a veil  or  gilded 
mask.  The  real  cause  of  his  alwa3^s  appearing  in  a bnrqa^  w’as  that 
he  did  not  like  to  show  his  defects  to  the  people.  He  was  short  in 
size,  blind  of  one  eye  which  he  had  lost  in  one  of  the  wars — deformed 
in  body,  stammering  in  speech  and  otherwise  of  a despicable  appeamnee. 
His  followers,  however,  alleged  that  he  hid  it  lest  the  splendour  of 
his  countenance  should  dazzle  the  eyes  of  beholders.  Not  content 
with  being  reputed  a prophet  he  arrogated  to  himself  divine  honors, 
pretending  that  the  supreme  Deity  resided  in  him.  He  alleged,  as 
proof  of  his  claim,  that  the  first  man  was  worshipped  by  angels  and 
the  rest  of  creation.  From  Adam,  he  asserted,  the  Deity  had  passed 
to  Noah  and  so  on  to  the  prophets  and  philosophers  until  it  resided 
in  the  person  of  Abu  Muslim  and  after  his  death  had  passed  on  to 
him.  He  gained  a large  number  of  followers,  deluding  them  by  many 
so-called  miracles,  the  chief  of  them  being  a moon  which  he  caused 
to  appear  from  a well  for  several  nights  together  at  a fairly  long 
distance  from  his  residence.  Hence  it  is  that  he  is  also  eallal  Sazindah- 
i-M5h  or  Sani^-i-Muh  (the  IMoon-maker).  His  disciples  increasing  in 
number  occupied  several  fortified  places  in  Transoxiana  and  the  Khalifa 

1 Amir  Ali  assigns  the  Ivdwandis’  foundation  (o  141  U.  (768  A.  1).),  op  cit.,  p.  481. 
He  terms  Muqauna’ the  ‘ infamous  ^ founder  of  tho|  Snfedjamagdii,  pp.  481-2.  But  be 
writes  as  if  the  liido-Mngiau  sect  of  the  litiwandis,  who  taught  the  metempsycliosis,  were 
distinct  from  the  Sufedjdmagan. 

* Ibn  Khallaq^u  makes  him  a washerman  of  Merv.  His  real  name,  he  meutiouf,  was 
Ata  but  that  of  his  father  is  not  known.  He  is  sometimes  called  Hnkim. 
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was  at  length  obliged  to  devote  his  energies  to  repressing  the  formidable 
rebellion  headed  by  him.  At  the  approach  of  the  royal  forces.  Al- 
Muqanna^  retired  into  one  of  his  strongest  fortresses  (San^m  ?)  in  the 
city  of  Kash,  which  he  had  well  provided  against  a siege  and  sent 
some  of  his  chosen  followers  abroad  to  convert  people  to  his  heresy 
alleging  that  he  raised  the  dead  to  life  and  knew  future  events. 
But  being  hard  pressed  by  the  besiegers,  when  he  found  that  escape 
was  impossible,  he  gave  poison  to  his  family  and  followers  and  when 
they  were  dead,  burnt  their  bodies  together  with  their  clothes  and  all 
the  property  and  cattle  in  the  fort  and  then  to  prevent  his  own  body 
being  found  jumped  into  the  flames.  Another  tradition  says  that 
he  threw  himself  into  a tub  of  a poisonous  preparation  which  consumed 
every  part  of  him  except  his  hair.  The  besiegers  entered  the  fort 
but  could  find  nothing  ljut  one  of  his  concubines,  who,  suspecting  his 
designs,  had  concealed  herself,  and  disclosed  the  whole  matter.* 

Ibn  Khallaqan  gives  another  and  somewhat  different  account  of 
his  death.  He  says  that  he  administered  poison  in  drink  to  his  family 
(but  not  to  his  followers')  a portion  of  which  he  drank  himself,  thus 
dying  at  his  own  hands.  The  besiegers,  he  says,  forced  the  entrance 
of  the  fort  and  killed  all  the  followers  of  Muqanna'’  found  in  tie 
stronghold.^  The  remainder  of  his  followers  still  adhered  to  his  teach- 
ings as  he  had  promised  them  that  his  soul  should  transmigrate  into 
a grey-bearded  man  riding  a greyish  beast,  and  that  after  many  years 
he  would  return  to  them.  This  expectation  kept  the  sect  alive  for 
many  generations  after  his  death  which  occurred  in  163  II.  = 778-9  A.  D. 

A careful  examination  of  the  accounts  of  Al~Muqaiina^  and  the 
Burqaposh  of  Kurram  shows  that  there  is  no  direct  connection  between 
them.  The  former  died  in  779  A.  D.  The  latter  seems  to  be  much 
later  but  he  is  probably  a true  saint,  never  pretending  to  be  a diety 
or  even  a prophet. 

The  BurqaT  sect  of  Transoxiana  where  Muqanna"  first ^ spread  his 
heresy  may  be  descended  from  some  of  the  surviving  disciples  of  the 
impostor.  Muqanna^  is  called  ^ the  veiled  prophet  of  Khorasan  ' simply 
because  he  originally  belonged  to  Merv  in  that  province  ; but  in  fact 
his  heresy  spread  over  Transoxiana  and  he  was  besieged  and  defeated 
in  the  latter  province.  Again  if  the  sect  of  the  Sufedjamagan  was 
founded  by  Muqanna",  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are  identical 

with  the  Burqa^'s.  ^ iru  .v  n*  ri- • 

Sayyid  Lala  Glul’^s  descendants  are  the  Sayyids  or  Kharlacni.  it  is 

said  that  Ldla  Gul  migrated  from  Kashmir.  When  he  came  to  Kurram 
the  valley  was  full  of  the  Karman  Sayyids,  and  when  the  eldest  of  them 
heard  that  a new  Sayyid  bad  come  to  the  valley  he  sent  him  a glass  of 
milk  as  a hint  that  the  valley  was  full  of  Sayyids.  Lala  Gul  then  put 
a flower  in  the  milk  and  sent  it  back  to  the  Karman  Sayyid,  thereby 
signifying  that  though  the  valley  was  full  of  Sayyids  he  would  trouble 
no  one  From  Kurram  he  went  towards  Lohgar  and  aftei  a while  came 
again  towards  Kurram.  Passing  through  the  Chakmanni  country  he 
was  recognized  by  the  people  as  a saint.  It  is  stated  that  a headman 
of  the  villao^e  of  Dhunda  asked  him  to  remove  the  jhil  which  had 
made  his  lands  a swamp.  This  Ldla  Gul  did  by  throwing  his  staff  into 

1 The  Sword  of  Islam,  pp.  489  ar>d  133. 

8 Ibn  Khallaqdn,  Fihrist,  Part  I,  p.  319. 
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it.  The  village,  however,  still  retains  its  old  name.  The  land  where 
Kharlachi  lies  was  in  possession  of  the  Bangash.  The}’  gave  some 
land  to  the  Sayyid,  but  after  a while  were  themselves  driven  from  the 
place. 

V.  Sayyid  Iskdqy  grandson  of  the  Sayyid  Jalal  just  mentioned, 
whose  tomb  is  in  Alizai,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  last  of  the  five 
recognised  khanucadas  of  the  Sayyids.  His  descendants  are  called 
Bukhari  Sayyids  and  are  found  at  Paiwar  Mahura,  Agra,  Tutak, 

Makhezai  and  Nasti  Kot.  His  shrine  is  visited  by  the  Hamza  Khel 
and  Mastu  Khel  of  Alizai,  Bagzai  and  Cliardiwar.  Offerings  are  made, 
and  the  mvjdv)ars  and  poor  people  are  fed.  Flags  are  also  hung  here. 

Many  miracles  are  ascril)ed  to  this  saint.  By  the  most  important  of 
them  all  he  perforated,  by  means  of  his  club,  a hill  which  obstructed 
the  water  of  the  Alizai  Canal.  That  tunnel  still  exists,  and  through 
it  flows  the  water  of^he  canal.  .Asa  re^vard  for  this  miracle  he  was 
given  a piece  of  land  called  Bargherai  which  is  still  in  possession  of  his 
descendants. 

Sayyid  Ishaq  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Mahera  Sayyids  and 
came  to  the  Kurram  valley  from  Peshawar,  wheie  the  Karimpura  Bizar 
is  named  after  Sayyid  Karim  Shah,  his  grandfather.  Sayyid  Ishaq^s 
father,  Muhammad  Shah  Tajdar,  died  on  his  return  from  a pilgrimage 
to  Meshed  and  was  buried  at  Grinch,  a place  between  Herat  and 
Kandahar.  Sayyid  Ishaq,  returning  to  Peshdwar  via  the  Kurram, 
stayed  in  the  Kurram  and  died  there.  He  is  buiied  at  Alizai.  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  however,  he' was  not  buried  in  Kurram,  but 
there  is  a place  in  Alizai  where  he  is  said  to  have  stayed. 

In  addition  to  these  shrines,  the  Tuiis  make  long  and  perilous  jour- 
neys to  the  famous  shrines  of  Karbala  and  Mashad  in  Persia.  In  for- 
mer days  when  there  were  no  facilities  of  communication  they  had  to 
travel  the  whole  way  on  foot,  but  now  the  greater  part  of  the  journey 
is  made  by  rail  and  steainer.  Sometimes  a whole  family  migrates  to 
these  shrines  and  takes  up  its  permanent  abode  there.  This  is  called 
hijarai  by  the  Turis.  Well-to-do  people  often  send  the  bones  of  dead 
relations  to  the  Karbala  cemetery  to  be  buried  there. 

It  appears  that  the  Kurram  Valley  already  possessed  four  classes  of  The  origin  of 
Sayyids,  as  stated  above,  when  one  of  the  Tirah  Sayyids  came  to  the 
valley  to  try  his  fortune.  Some  of  the  people  owing  to  a political  dis-  , 

agreement  with  the  Kurram  Sayyids  flocked  to  him  and  became  his  tiouramoug 
murids.  He  used  to  stay  a while  with  them  and  then  return  to  Tfriih  the  Sayyida. 
where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  It  is  stated  that  one  Amir 
Shah  Sayyid  of  Kharlachi  preached  that  the  Tirah  Sayyads  were  superior 
in  every  way  to  the  other  Sayyids  in  Kurram,  which  so  irritated  the 
other  Sayyids  of  the  valley  that  they  took  up  arms  to  kill  him.  The 
Tirah  Sayyids^  mur'ids  defended  him,  but  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  could  not  protect  him,  and  so  Anur  Shah  was  killed.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Midn  Murid  and  Drewandi  factions.  The  Mian 
Murids  though  few  in  number  nevertheless  managed  to  oppose  the 
Drewandi  faction  with  some  success.  Tlie  Mi4n  Munds  were  at  one  time 
called  Ting  or  ^ rage  ’ Gund and  the  Drewandis,  the  Sust  or " slack  ^ Gund. 
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Their  disputes  lasted  for  a considerable  time,  until  the  British  Govern- 
ment put  a stop  to  them,  but  (he  two  factions  still  exist. 

The  Mfan  Murfds  generally  believe  that  the  assistance  of  tln-ir 
pir  is  required  for  entering  Paradise.  The  other  Sayyids  are  only  p(r» 
in  name,  and  their  murids  do  not  put  much  faith  in  them  The  mam 
cause  of  the  differences  between  the  Urewamli  and  MiSii  Murid  fac- 
tions is  said  to  be  that  the  former  object  to  the  .Malangi  inxtitutions 
fostered  by  the  Mi4n  Murids.  A Malang  is  the  religious  devotee  of  a 
Sayyldandthe  Mian  Murids  declare  that  his  devotion  (to  a Sayyid 
of  their  persuasion)  will  be  rewarded  by  Paiadise. 

These  sectarian  differences  are  further  cross-divided  by  the  Sii.v' 
and  Tor  gunds  or  factions.  None  of  the  Turfs  or  Bangash  can  say  when 
these  gutds  arose,  A Ghalzai  version  is  that  a long  dine  ago  there 
was  in  Afghanistin  a Khan  who  had  two  sons.  I he  eldest  was  called 
Spin  Khin  and  the  younger  Tor  Khiin.  .Vftn'  their  father’s  deadi 
thevquarrelled  about  the  supremacy  and  this  led  to  a fight  between  tin  m. 
As  both  were  wealthy  they  subsidized  the  neighboiiring  tribes  who 
took  part  in  their  fights  which  lasted  for  a considerable  tune.  1 he  tribes 
who  joined  Spin  Khan’s  faction  were  called  Sjaiigiindi  and  (Imse  Mhndi 
joined  Tor  Khan’s  Turgumli.  The  Tiiri  and  Bangash  do  know  of  (his 
tradition,  but  they  can  give  no  other  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
two  punds?  This  feud  breaks  out  occasionally  but  it  is  cliiefly  ol, served 
in  matters  which  have  no  connection  whatever  with  .any  religious  ques- 
tion In  fact  it  maybe  said  to  have  become  e.\t  met  as  such  but  the 
factions  live,  and  influence  the  tribes  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 
All  the  Torgundl  are  Sunnis,  whilst  the  Spin  gmid  comprises  some  Shi’a 
and  some  Sunni  tribes. 

The  Sayyids  of  Tirah,  Gram  and  Ahmadzai  are  (he  most  honoured 
families  in  Kurram.  The  Sayyids  of  Mahura  and  KharUehi  come 
next  to  them. 

I.— Shuines  of  the  Kurram  Wazirs. 

zidrats  of  Ptr  Sdbiq  and  Fir  Rdmdin. 


These  two  shrines  He  close  to  each  other  at  the  junction  of  the 
Thai  and  Biland  Khel  boundary,  about  four  miles  from  the  latter 
villao-e  and  are  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Biland  Khels,  Thalwals, 
Khattaks  and  K^bul  Khel  Wazirs,  who  pay  annual  visits  to  them  and 
make  vows  for  the  increase  of  their  cattle,  wealth,  and  eons.  In  former 
days,  cows  and  sheep  were  slaughtered  as  offerings  here  but  no  sacri- 
ficL  are  now  made.  Hindus  also  resort  to  them  but  Shi  as  never  visit 
them  although  the  saints  were  Hnssaini  Sayyids.  The  descendants  of 
Pir  S’&biq  and  Pir  K4mdln  are  known  as  the  pUs,  or  religious  guides, 
of  the  Biland  Khels  and  comprise  no  less  than  fifty  families.  They 
own  one-fifth  of  the  Biland  Khel  possessions,  and  are  a powerful  com- 

munlty. 


1 Vol.  Ill,  p.  428. 

A ctaraeteristically  cynical  folk-tale  says  tl.at  the  origin  of  tbe  Tor  and  Spin 
is  due  to  a discussion  about  a bird  called  gohuha  or  lajTcas  Seme  people  said  that  tbe  bird 
mdmore  white  feathers  than  black,  others  that  its  black  feathers  were  more  numerous  than 
it7w“ite  This  led  to  two  political  parties,  the  Tor  and  Spin  gundi,  being  formed. 
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The  Kabul  Khel  and  other  Wazirs,  when  proceeding  to  the  Shaw^l 
and  other  places  in  summer,  leave  the!r  grain,  hay  and  household  pro- 
perty within  the  precincts  of  these  shrines  and  find  them  intact  on 
their  return  in  winter.  The  shrines  are  covered  over  with  domes  shaped 
like  canopies,  and  are  consequently  called  the  dud-gumbat  zidrat,  or 
shrines  with  two  domes. 

The  story  about  the  miraculous  power  of  the  saints  is  as  follows  : — 
The  Biland  Khels,  being  in  want  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  their 
lands,  begged  Pir  Sabiq  and  Pir  Ramdin  to  dig  them  a canal  from  the 
Kurram  river,  and  this  the  saints  undertook  to  do.  Though  they  had 
no  money,  they  commenced  excavation,  and  when  in  the  evening  the 
labourers  came  to  them  for  wages,  they  directed  them  to  go  to  a ccr- 
, tain  rock,  where  they  were  paid.  Nobody  could  tell  how  they  came  by 
the  money.  One  day,  wl  ile  excavating,  the  labourers  found  their  way 
blocked  by  a huge  stone,  which  they  could  neither  remove  nor  blow  up. 
The  saints  thereupon  ordered  them  to  leave  it  alone  and  retired.  In 
the  morning  when  the  labourers  returned  to  uork  they  found  that  the 
rock,  which  had  to  I hem  appeared  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  had  been 
driven  asunder  by  the  saints,  who  had  made  a passage  for  the  water  to 
flow  through.  Two  years  after  the  completion  of  this  canal  the  saints  died. 
The  Biland  Khels,  who  are  their  chiel’  disciples,  attribute  their  pn  s- 
perity  to  their  j)atron:ige  and  the  proximity  of  the  tw’o  shrines.  To 
cut  trees  in  the  vicinity  is  looked  upon  as  sacrilege. 

2. — Iid/jultn  Ztdrat. 


This  shrine  lies  midway  between  Biland  Khel  village  and  the 
shrines  of  Pirs  Sabiq  and  Ramdin.  This  Ramdin  was  a descendant  of 
Pir  Sabiq,  and  should  not  be  confounded,  with  the  Pir  Ramdin  who  was 
Pir  Sabiq^s  contemporary,  lie  was  a great  Arabic  and  Persian  scholar, 
and  etidowed  with  saintly  powers  before  he  came  of  age.  When  a child 
of  four,  as  he  was  seated  one  day  on  a low  wall,  repeating  verses  from 
the  Quran  and  meditating  on  their  import,  he  hai)pened  in  his  abstrac- 
tion to  kick  the  wall  with  his  heels,  which  began  to  move,  and  had 
gone  seven  or  eight  paces  before  the  saint  became  aware  of  what  had 
happened  and  stopped  it.  The  wall  can  be  seen  even  to  this  day. 


One  day  he  went  to  a hill,  sat  down  under  a pieman  tree  and  began 
to  repeat  verses  from  the  sacred  book.  The  shade  of  the  tree  pleased 
him  so  much  that  he  determined  to  plant  one  like  it  near  his  own  house. 
Having  finished  his  reading,  he  walked  home  and  ivas  surprised  to  find 
the  tree  following  him.  Pie  turned  round  and  ordered  it  to  stop.  The 
tree  is  now  known  as  the  rawdn  pieman  or  ‘ walking  pieman  * and  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  surrounding  tribes.  Its  twigs,  ivhen  woin 
round  the  neck,  are  said  to  cure  jaundice.  A stone  enclosure  about 
fifty  yards  in  diameter  surrounds  it,  and  to  this  day  the  Kabul  Khel 
Wazirs  bring  diseased  cattle  there.  The  moment  they  taste  the  earth  of 
the  enclosure  they  are  cured. 


3. — Sar  Prekarai  Faqlr — The  Shrine  of  the  Beheaded  Saint. 


This  shrine  lies  about  four  miles  from  Biland  Khel  village.  The 
saint  is  said  to  have  been  a cowheid,  and  one  day,  while  grazing  bis 
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herds  on  a hill-top,  he  was  attacked  by  a gang  of  Malli  Khel  Tims, 
who  killed  him  and  carried  off  his  cattle.  Tradition  says  that  the 
severed  head  of  the  saint  pursued  the  raiders  for  nearly  a mile,  and 
that  when  they  turned  and  saw  it  they  fled  in  dismay,  leaviug  the 
cattle  behind.  The  cattle  were  thus  recovered.  There  are  now  two 
shrines,  one  at  the  place  where  the  saint^s  body  fell,  and  the  other 
where  his  head  was  found.  As  he  was  a great  lover  of  cattle,  all  those 
desirous  of  increasing  their  herds  visit  his  shrine,  fix  small  ]>eg8  in  the 
ground  and  tie  bits  of  rope  to  them,  as  a hint  that  they  want  as  many 
cattle  as  there  are  pegs ; and  the  belief  is  that  their  efforts  are  not  in 
vain,  The  saint^s  descendants,  who  go  by  the  name  of  jManduri 
are  found  in  Kiirrarn  and  the  13annu  District.  They  are 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  people  bitten  by  mad  dogs. 
Their  curse  is  much  dreaded  by  the  people,  and  nobody  ventures  to 
injure  their  property.  In  the  tribal  whenever  oi\e  party  wishes 

to  bring  the  opposite  side  to  a permanent  settlement  or  termination  of 
a feud,  it  invariably  secures  the  attendance  of  a .Mandurf  Savyid  at  tho 
'jzrgttj  as  no  one  will  venture  to  violate  or  contravene  an  agreement 
drawn  up  in  his  presence.  People  wdiose  ])roperty  is  insecure  in  their 
houses  take  it  to  the  precincts  of  this  shrine  in  cider  to  secure  its 
safety,  and  no  thief  will  venture  to  touch  it.  A jackal  is  said  to  have 
once  entered  the  compound  of  the  shrine  with  intent  to  steal,  but  it 
was^  miraculously  caught  in  a trap  and  killed,  Tho  head  of  the  is 
buried  in  the  Miami  country  and  his  body  in  Malikshahi. 

4}. — Zidrat  Sarwitnltn* 

This  shrine  is  situated  about  hundred  yards  from  the  shrine  of 
Bamdin  (No.  2).  This  saint  also  was  a Sayyid.  II  is  descendants, 
who  live  in  the  surrounding  villages,  are  said  to  have  been  much 
oppressed  by  the  high-handedness  of  tho  Thalwals  (inhabitants  of  lhal), 
who  maltreated  them  and  forcibly  diverted  their  water.  One  day 
descendants  of  Sarwardin,  exasperated  by  tho  excesses  of  the  Thalwals, 
went  to  their  ancestor's  shrine  and  prayed  against  them,  and  it  so 
happened  that  one  of  the  men,  who  was  actually  engaged  at  the  time 
in  injuring  them,  died  within  twenty  Tour  hours.  Another  man,  who 
had  stolen  some  grass  from  the  field  of  a descendant  of  this  saint,  saw 
in  a dream  that  he  was  stabbed  by  a horseman  and  when  he  awoke  he 
went  mad,  ran  about  like  a wild  animal  and  died  soon  after.  The 
descendants  of  this  saint  are  also  respected  and  dreaded  by  the  people, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  the  Sar  Prekarai  saint. 

5. — Ndsimih^lldJi  Zidrat, 

This  shrine  is  about  three  hundred  paces  from  ililand  Khel  village. 
The  saint  belonged  to  the  Qaz  Khel  family  and  lived  a life  of  great 
austerity.  He  very  seldom  spoke,  always  remained  bareheaded,  and 
passed  his  days  and  nights,  both  summer  and  winter,  in  water.  He 
left  to  his  posterity  a green  mantle  and  a green  cloak  The  popular 
belief  is  that  these  clothes,  when  drenched  in  water,  have  the  power 
of  bringing  down  rain  from  the  sky.  His  descendants  look  uj>on  them 
as  a sacred  and  valuable  legac}'’  'and  would  not  part  with  them  for 
anything. 
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^.  — Khalifa  Nika  Zidrai* 

This  phrine  lies  about  a mile  from  the  village  of  Biland  Khel.  The 
saint,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Khalifa,  was  a beloved  disciple  of  Haji 
Bahadur  Sahsb,  whose  shrine  is  at  Kohat,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
allowed  by  his  spiritual  guide  to  lift  kettles  of  boiling  water  on  his 
bare  head.  There  is  a belief  that  if  a man  receive  a piece  of  cloth  from 
this  saint'^s  descendants  and  dip  his  head  along  with  it  in  boiling  water, 
it  will  come  out  unscathed.  This  shrine  is  visited  both  by  men  and 
women  and  vows  made  for  the  birth  of  sons  and  increase  of  wealth. 
The  Kabul  Kheland  Khojal  Khel  Wazirs  make  frequent  visits  to  it.  A 
stone  taken  from  the  zidrat  and  passed  over  the  body  is  looked  upon  as 
a potent  charm  against  evil  spirits. 

7. — Khand  Zidrat, 

This  shrine  is  close  to  the  village  of  the  Karmandi  Khel  Wazirs 
and  is  highly  venerated  by  them  and  by  the  Mayamis.  Khand  was  a 
Manduri  Sayyid,  and  the  popular  belief  among  the  Karmandi  Khels  is 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  saint  is  a strong  safeguard  against  the  preval- 
ence of  cholera,  fever,  and  small-pox.  The  Karmandi  Khels,  on  pro- 
ceeding to  their  summer  settlements  in  the  Shawal  hills,  leave  their 
household  property  in  the  precincts  of  this  shrine  and  liud  it  untouched 
on  their  return  in  the  following  winter. 

8. — ^ciif  Ali  Zidrat. 

This  shrine  stands  six  miles  from  Spinwain.  The  saint  was  a 
Kabul  Khel  Wazir.  His  descendants,  who  are  known  as  Isa  Khel 
Kabul  Khels,  are  much  respected  by  the  people.  A man,  who  stole  a 
bundle  of  hay  from  the  precincts  of  this  shrine,  became  blind  and  his 
house  was  burnt  down  the  same  night.  The  saint^s  descendants  are 
held  in  repute  by  the  Wazirs  of  the  Karmandi  Khel  section,  and  when 
the  rains  hold  oil  they  are  fed  bj  the  people  by  way  of  ollering,  the 
belief  being  that  a downpour  wTll  immediately  follow.  They  are  also 
empowered  to  give  charms  to  the  people,  w^hieh  they  say  have  a wonder- 
ful effect  in  curing  various  diseases. 

9. — Ghundakai  Zidrat. 

This  shrine  stands  on  high  ground  and  is  known  as  the  shrine  of 
the  Ashab,  or  Companions  of  the  Prophet.  In  its  precincts  the  people 
stock  their  crops,  after  they  are  cut,  and  they  are  then  safe  fro.ii  the 
hands  of  an  incendiary. 

II. — Shrines  of  the  Madda  Khel  and  other  Wazirs  of 
THE  Tochi  Valley  and  of  iue  Aumadzai  Wazirs  and 

OTHERS  OF  AY  AN  A. 


1. — Mdniaii  Zidrat. 

This  shrine  lies  in  a village,  called  after  it  the  Ziiirat  Ullbi,  which 
standi  within  a bugle  sound  of  Sheraniia.  The  saint  is  a descendant 
of  the  famous  Dangar  LTr,  whose  shrine  is  in  the  Gyan  country  in 
Kliost,  Afghanistan.  Almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Tochi  Abillev,  viz, 
the  Madda  Khels,  Khizzar  Khels,  Dangar  Kliels,  Tannis,  and  Dauris, 
visit  it,  and  to  its  presence  they  ascribe  tlieir  prosperity,  security,  and  very 
existence.  The  tribes  living  close  to  the  shrine  visit  it  almost  every  Fri- 
day, Those  living  farther  away  resort  to  it  at  the  Hd  and  MuhaiTam.  It 
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is  guarded  by  Wazir  mujdwcirs  (guardians)  who  are  entitled  to  one  ozha  ^ 
o£  grain  per  house  from  each  crop.  They  also  receive  a share  of  the 
alms  of  pilgrims,  who  make  offerings  and  slaughter  sheep,  goats,  and 
cows  at  the  shrine.  Vows  are  made  here  for  an  increase  in  wealth  and 
the  birth  of  sons.  The  Sperkais,  Wali  Khels,  Tori  Khels,  and  Madda 
Khels  when  going  to  Shawal,  and  the  Kabul  Khels  when  returning  to 
Margha,  on  their  way  to  Kurram,  deposit  in  the  precincts  of  this  shrine 
all  such  property  as  is  not  required  for  immediate  use.  The  belief  is 
that  it  is  immediately  transformed  into  a snake  if  touched  by  a strange 
hand  A murderer  wishing  to  make  peace  with  his  enemies  resorts  to 
the  shrine  for  seven  consecutive  Fridays  and  thereby  succeeds  in  his 
object.  During  his  lifetittie  the  saint  is  said  to  have  asked  one  of  his 
shaikhs  (disciples),  called  Dale,  to  cook  a koh-  two  maunds^  in  weight, 
and  the  story  goes  that  the  shaihh  succeeded  in  so  preparing  it,  that  when 
it  was  weighed  it  was  found  correct.  The  saint  is  said  to  have  blessed 
Dale  for  his  deftness,  and  the  following  proverb  is  associated  with  his 
name  : ‘ Dale  dang  dditcoke  dang  dai^  ^ Dale  is  tall  and  his  kok  is  also 
tall.-"  The  large  boulders  seen  near  Dagar  QiFa  are  said  to  have  been 
detached  from  the  hill  by  the  miraculous  power  of  this  saint.  On  one 
occasion  he  sent  his  shaikh  to  Paolai,  a gardener,  to  fetch  fruit,  but  the 
latter  refused  to  give  him  anything.  On  this  the  shaikh  called  out 
^fall,  fall,'  and  the  fruit  began  to  fall  one  after  another.  The  gardener 
was  frightened  and  gave  him  as  many  as  he  could  carry.  Lunatics, 
who  cannot  otherwise  be  cured,  are  tied  up  by  the  side  of  this  shrine 
and  recover  in  a week.  It  is  said  that  unholy  persons  cannot  pass  a quiet 
night  within  the  precincts  of  the  zidrat.  The  descendants  of  IMiiman 
are  known  by  the  name  of  piren.  The  shrine  is  also  called  Mian.ji 
Sahib.  Dangar  Pir  was  a follower  of  Haji  Bahadur  Sahib  of  Kohat.  In 
addition  to  the  Tochi  tribes  mentioned  Zadrans,  Khostwals  and  Ban’* 
nuchis  visit  the  shrine  in  large  numbers.  Another  account  says  : 

* Isperka  and  Ton  Khels  do  not  go  to  Shaw’al  and  the  V all  Khel  entei 
Shawal  by  a different  route  and  do  not  deposit  their  property  in  the 
zidrat.  Madda  Khels  leave  property  there  on  their  way  to  3Iazdak, 
and  it  is  believed  that  any  one  touching  property  left  at  the  shrine  is 
either  struck  mad  or  blind.' 

‘2. — Baba  Zidrat. 

This  shrine  stands  near  Dande  village  and  is  visited  by  Madda 
Khels,  Tori  Khels,  Dauris  and  other  tribes  of  the  valley,  who  make 
offerings  of  live  animals.  The  flesh  is  distributed  among  the  poor  and 
needy  ^Wazirs,  who  hang  about  the  place  at  such  times.  The  descen- 
dants of  this  saint  are  called  fagiron  and  are  looked  upon  with  respect 
by  the  people.  Offerings  are  now  usually  made  in  cash. 

'd.^MaVa  Panga  Shahid  (Martyr'). 

This  shrine  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Char  Khel  Range  and 
is  held  in  esteem  by  the  Machas,  Ismail  Khels,  Nazar  Khels,  Khizzar 

1 About  20  sets. 

2 A lioJi  19  a Wazir  loaf,  round  like  a ball,  and  cooked  on  the  embers  by  placing  a bot 
f'tone  in  the  centre. 
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Khels,  Tannis,  Janbey  Kh41s,i  and  Bakhsbi  Khels,  who  visit  it  in  the  hot 
weather  en  route  to  their  summer  quarters.  A goat  or  sheep  is  slaugh- 
tered for  every  flock  that  passes  by  this  zidrat.  All  those  visiting  it  gt> 
on  a Friday  morning,  and  after  throwing  some  wood-chips  round  about 
the  tomb,  fall  asleep  and  In  their  dream  see  their  desires  fulfilled.  On 
waking  they  pray  to  the  soul  of  the  saint,  slaughter  a sheep  or  goat, 
and  distribute  its  flesh  among  the  poor.  All  who  have  once  slaughtered 
a sheep  or  goat  at  this  shrine  become  the  saint^s  disciples,  and  it  be- 
comes incumbent  upon  them  to  slaughter  a sheep  every  year  by  way 
of  offering  to  the  shrine.  Ghiy  querns,  beams  and  mats  are  deposited 
within  the  precincts  of  this  shrine  by  the  nomad  tribes.  Flags  are  also 
hung  here,  and  a bit  of  stuff  taken  from  them  and  tied  about  the  neck 
is  looked  upon  as  a safeguard  against  all  diseases. 

— Chang  Mangal  Zidraf. 

Ihis  is  situated  close  to  Achar,  a village  about  twelve  miles  west 
of  Datta  Khel.  . The  saint  was  a !Mangal  and  passed  a jiious  life  in 
this  vicinity.  He  has  no  descendants  heie.  The  shrine  is  visited  both 
by  Madda  Khels  and  Achars.  A thread,  equal  to  the  length  of  this 
tomb,  worn  round  the  neck,  is  said  to  be  a specific  for  fever  and 
jaundice. 

5.  — Dangar  Pir  Zidraf. 

This  is  a most  important  shiine,  .situated  in  Gy  tin  and  periodically 
visited  by  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Tochi,  Khost,  Zadran,  and  I’rgun. 
The  saint  was  a Sayyad  and  an  ancestor  of  IMtunan.  His  descendants 
are  called  Dangar  Khels  and  are  found  at  Ghazltimi  and  other  villages 
of  the  Tochi  Valley.  They  are  called  //m  by  the  Tochi  trilies  and  are 
highly  venerated  by  them.  Their  disjdeasure  is  much  dreaded,  especial- 
ly by  those  who  become  7nnrtds,  or  disciples  of  Dangar  Pir.  The  name 
Dangar,  which  means  Mean  was  given  to  the  saint  on  account  of  his 
physical  condition.  His  home  is  traced  to  Egypt,  of  which  country  he 
is  said  to  have  been  king.  He  is  afterwards  said  to  have  laid  dow  n his 
sceptre  for  a saintly  staff  and  to  have  travelled  to  this  country.  In 
his  travels  he  was  accompanied  by  ]\Iiso  or  IVIusa  (now  known  as  IMusa 
Nikka)  and  M^man  (now^  called  Miiman  Pir).  People  take  special  care 
never  to  offend  the  descendants  of  Saint  Dangar,  for  it  is  said  that 
whenever  anybody  does  so,  the  saint  in  his  rage  miraculously  flings 
blades  of  iron  at  him,  and  destroys  him  and  his  family.  These  iron 
blades  are  called  zaghbirs  by  the  people. 

6.  — Mdman  Pir  Zidrat. 

This  shrine  is  about  two  hundred  yards  from  Dangar’s  shrine. 
In  the  autumn  a joint  fair  is  held  by  the  Gydns  at  the  shrines  of  ]\raman 
Pir  and  Dangar  Pir,  at  which  a sheep  is  slaughtered  by  every  family 
attending  it.  M^man  Pir  belonged  to  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  and  the 
following  saying  shows  how  much,  according  to  popular  belief,  he  was 
loved  by  God  : — 

God  is  as  enamoured  of  M^man  the  Abbaside,  as  a cow  is  of  her 
new-born  calf.^^ 

^ A ub-s9ction  of  the  Madda  Khels. 
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7.  — Miisa  iSiklca  Zidrat, 

This  shrine  stands  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Shakin  Algad  in  Birma 
on  the  Wana  Urgun  border.  Musa  Nikka  claims  to  be  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  Wazirs,  whether  in  Wana^  Birmal  oi  the  Tochi.  The 
Ahmadzai  Wazirs  and  others  on  their  way  to  Birmal  in  summer  leave 
their  superfluous  property  in  the  precincts  of  this  shrine  and  on  their 
return  in  autumn  find  it  intact.  The  belief  is  that  any  one  stealing 
property  thus  deposited  is  immediately  struck  blind. 

The  Musa  zidrat  is  visited  by  the  Ahmadzafs  and  Mahsuds  of 
Wdna,  the  Saifalfs  and  Paipalis  of  Birmal  and  the  Madda  Khels  and 
others  of  the  Tochi.  Mamy  stories  are  told  of  the  miraculous  powers  of 
this  saint,  as,  for  instance  : — One  day  the  saint '’s  brother  Isa  was  graz- 
ing his  flock  in  the  hills.  There  was  no  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  Isa 
and  his  flock  both  became  parched  with  tbirst.  Just  then  Musa  came 
to  his  brother's  help  and  with  his  stick  made  a small  hole  in  the  ground, 
covered  it  with  his  mantle,  and  began  to  pray.  After  a while  he  told  his 
brother  Isa  to  remove  the  mantle.  The  tradition  says  that  a spring  of 
clear  water  b?gan  to  ooze  from  the  hole,  at  which  Isa  and  his  flock 
quenched  their  thirst.  Musa  then  closed  the  hole  and  the  spring  dried  up. 
The  site  of  this  spring  is  in  the  Warmana  Nala,  close  to  w hich  are  sten 
two  large  heaps  of  stone  called  the  chili  as  of  Musa  and  Isa.  AYithin  the 
walls  of  this  shrine  are  three  trees,  which  are  believed  to  be  endowed  with 
different  miraculous  qualities.  To  embrace  the  first  will  give  a man  a 
wife  ; to  climb  the  second  will  give  him  a horse  ; and  to  swing  from 
the  third  will  give  him  a son.  Close  to  the  Musa  Nikka  zidrat  are  two 
others,  known  respectively  as  Shin  Stirga  zidrat  and  Baghar  zidrat. 
All  three  shrines  are  visited  on  one  and  the  same  day  and  joint  sacrifices 
made. 

8.  — Michan  Bdha  Zidrat. 

This  shrine  stands  about  eight  miles  east  of  Wana.  The  descend- 
ants of  this  saint  are  not  found  in  Wana,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
scattered  families  of  Michan  Khels,  found  in  the  Banini  District  and 
elsewhere,  are  his  descendants.  The  shrine  is  visited  by  the  Zalli  Khels 
and  Madsuds  and  vows  made  for  the  birth  of  sons. 

Ill, — MiNOK  shrines  OCCA.SIONALLY  VISITED  BY  THE 
Ahmadzai  Wazirs  and  others. 

1. — Umar  Aga. 

A Daftani  saint,  who  has  a shrine  at  Dhana,  about  twelve  miles 
north-west  of  Wana. 

2. — Khojahi  Zidrat. 

This  is  situated  at  Maura.  The  saint  was  a Sayyid  and  the  shrine 
is  visited  by  the  nomad  Wazirs. 

3. — Mad  dr  Bdba  Zidrat. 

This  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Wana  and  has  a well  close  to  it, 
where  Wazirs  encamp  every  year. 

4. — Mdmin  Zidrat  or  Fatdn  Zid'tat, 

This  is  situated  on  a hill  near  Madar  Ziarat. 
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Tahsil  Haripuk. 

1.  The  Bhorewali  shrine,  on  the  bank  of  the  Johi  ndla^  Mohri- 
Malja,  9 miles  from  Haripur,  is  known  as  the  ihddat^gdh  (place  of 
prayer)  of  one  Shah  Maqbul,  who  came  from  Baghdad  and  spent  24  years 
there  in  prayer.  His  hhora  or  cell  still  exists,  though  in  ruins.  His 
grave  is  at  Peshawar  in  the  Mohalla  Dahgari^  but  this  shrine  is  also 
greatly  revered  by  the  people  of  Hazara  in  the  belief  that  a visit  to  it  will 
cure  certain  diseases.  The  descendants  of  this  fagir  are  still  to  be  found 
at  Bhedian  in  Attock  and  at  Kokaliya  in  Hazara. 

2.  The  shrine  of  Shah  Maqsud,  G miles  east  of  Haripur  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  Dor  ndla^  in  Maqsud.  The  grave  is  of  one  Shah  Muham- 
mad Ghazi,  who  came  from  Sukkur  and  was  buried  there  by  a spring  of 
clear  water.  This  shrine  is  of  great  repute. 

3.  The  zidrat  of  Bibi  Puraniwali,  a virgin  recluse,  in  Dehdar  along- 
side the  main  road  leading  to  Hassan  Abdal,  is  ascribed  to  the  !Muham- 
madan  period.  Every  Sunday  women  assemble  there  to  get  relief  from 
parclihdwan^  (the  shadow  of  a demon  or  apparition).  It  has  a ix)nd 
in  which  sick  people  bathe.  The  villagers  have  allowed  an  acre  of  land 
as  seri  to  its  mwjdwar. 

4.  The  Dari  zidrat ^ 6 miles  north  of  Haripur,  in  Dari,  is  the 
shrine  of  Shah  Sher  Muhammad  Ghazi,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Sayyid  Kisran  in  Rawalpindi.  People  generally  visit  it  to  get  cured  of  sore 
eyes.  It  is  also  the  scene  of  a fair  at  each  Hd.  Sick  persons  resort  to  it 
every  Thursday.  Tuti  is  also  played. 

5.  The  zidrat  of  Chhajka  in  a glen  of  Sowabi  Mira  in  lahsil 
Haripur  is  visited  by  the  people  of  that  tract  to  cure  colic.  Every  Thurs- 
day nearly  150  souls  assemble  there. 

6.  T\iq  zidrat  oi  Sakhi  Habib,  2 miles  east  of  Haripur  in  Manak 
Rdi,  is  the  shrine  of  a Pir  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people, who  general- 
ly resort  to  it  of  a Thursday  to  obtain  their  desires.  They  give  what  is 
called  gacldi  podi  to  the  mttjdwar, 

7.  The  zidrat  of  Jatti  Find,  4 miles  north  of  Hanpur,  lies  in  a dry 
plain  in  that  village.  It  is  said  that  a hermit  came  here  from  Gujrat 
in  Muhammadan  times.  Every  Thursday  people  suffering  from  neural- 
gia make  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  to  get  cured. 

8.  The  Qazian  zidrat^  2 miles  north  of  Haripur,  in  Qazian,  is 
the  shrine  of  Miyin  Abdul  Wahib  Ghazi,  who  migrated  from  the 
Awankari  ildga^  His  descendants  still  live  in  this  and  the  two  adjoin- 
ing villages  of  Malakyar  and  Padhdna.  Every  Thursday  it  is  the  scene 
of  a large  gathering  of  people  suffering  from  coughs. 

9.  The  zidrat  of  Mian  Mardan  Sdhib  lies  in  Darwesh  near  Haripur. 
People  believe  that  a bath  in  its  tank  on  a Thursday  will  cure  scabies. 

10.  The  shrine  at  Paharu  is  known  as  that  of  Haqani  Shah,  whose 
native  place  was  Saiyad  Kisran  in  Rawalpindi.  This  is  a well-known 
zidrat  where  people  assemble  every  Thursday  in  large  numbers  in  order 
to  obtain  their  desires. 

^ The  local  pronunciation  is  paohdwan. 
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11.  The  zidrat  at  Kharkot  is  the  shrine  of  Baba  Sajalif  of  the 
Awin  Qutb-Shahi  tribe  whose  native  place  was  in  the  AAvan-Kari, 
whence  he  went  to  Pakhli,  but  not  finding*  it  to  his  liking  he  flung  his 
horse^s  reins  which  fell  at  Kharkot  and  then  took  up  his  abode  there 
and  was  buried  there  on  his  death.  People  assemble  there  every  Thurs- 
day in  order  to  secure  male  issue. 

Tahsil  M%sehiia. 

1.  Diwdn  Raja  Baba  was  a well-known  saint  in  the  Pakhli  tract 
near  Baffa  in  the  Mansehra  tahsil  and  it  is  the  common  belief  of 
nearly  all  the  people  in  that  district  that  the  notoriously  oppressive 
Turk  Raja  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  and  dethroned  because  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  this  saint.  Soon  after  the  Raj4  was  warned 
to  mend  his  ways,  the  Swatis  came  over  and  defeated  him.  The  only 
thing  is  that  they  can  only  say  and  do  what  they  see  will  be  done  by 
the  Almighty  and  be  contented  to  do  whatsoever  He  will.  The  shrine 
in  Gull  Bagh  near  Baifa  is  visited  by  almost  every  one  in  Hazara  and 
is  generally  called  the  gimtdmvali  zidrat.  At  this  shrine  is  a spring 
in  which  the  sick  bathe.  At  the  Hd  on  one  day  only  women  and  next 
day  only  men  assemble.  Among  the  men  the  principal  game  is  the 
tutij  a kind  of  prisoners^  base.  The  people  of  the  Pakhli  plain,  ot  the 
Swdt  glens  and  of  Feudal  Tanawal  are  the  principal  visitors  at  the 
gatherings  which  are  in  the  main  festive,  though  the  shrine  is  held 
in  high  repute.^ 

2.  The  shrine  of  Mian  Khaki  Sahib  in  the  Agror  valley  is  famous. 

3.  The  shrine  of  Sultdn  Mughal  Sdhib  in  Mian  Khdki-da-Bagh 
in  Tanawal  is  also  famous  and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  blessed  by 
Hazrat  Midn  Sahib  at  Mangal. 

Another  shrine  in  Leung,  a village  in  Mansehra  tahsil,  is  also 
much  respected. 

5.  The  other  shrines  are  in  Independent  Territory  in  the  trans- 
Agror  valley,  e.  e.  Paimal  Sharif,  or  in  Muzaffarabad  in  Kashmir. 

6.  The  zidrat  of  Hayat-ud-Mir,  24i  miles  north-east  of  Mansehra  at 
Balakot  on  the  bank  of  the  Kunhar  ndlaj  is  in  Muhammadan  belief 
the  sitting  place  of  Sakhi  Hayat-ul-Mir  who  is  said  to  have  been 
endowed  with  life  everlasting,  while  according  to  Hindus  it  is  the 
sitting  place  of  Bh^i  Bala,  At  the  ^Id  one  day  men  and  the  next 
day  women  assemble  there.  It  has  a spring,  known  as  sharhaf, 
which  has  medicinal  properties,  being  believed  to  cure  leprosy  and 
other  diseases  and  ^0  or  30  sufferers  are  generally  to  be  found  there.^ 

7.  The  zidrat  at  Nankot  in  the  Pakhli  plain  is  the  tomb  of  Saiyad 
Ali  Hamdan  Baba.  He  had  also  some  nishasfgdhsj  or  sitting  places,  in 
Kashmir  which  are  held  in  high  esteem.  Every  Sunday,  especially 
the  first  in  every  bright  half  of  the  lunar  month,  there  is  a large  gather- 
ing of  women  with  their  children  afflicted  with  jparcJihawdn>  The 
sufferers  are  passed  under  the  olive  tree  at  the  shrine. 

Hazdra  QaaettetTf  1883-4}  p.  59. 

• Ib.t  p.  60. 
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8.  The  zidrat  of  Sayyid  Jalal  Baba  at  Bhogarman^  commemorates 
a leader  under  whom  the  Swatis  of  what  is  now  Mansehra  tahsil 
wrested  their  present  seats  from  the  Turks.^ 

9.  The  ancient  zidfat  known  as  that  of  Sufaidahwala  Baba  lies 
at  Khatai  in  the  Agror  tldqa.  This  faqir,  who  lived  quite  naked, 
was  a Sayyid  by  caste. 

10.  At  the  shrine  at  Dogai  (the  * junction^  of  the  Saroriand  Unar 
streams)  in  the  Agror  ildqa  people  assemble  every  Thursday  and  Sunday. 
The  name  of  the  faqtr  entombed  there  is  not  known,  but  he  was  a 
Sayyid  of  Ogh. 

11.  The  Takiawali  shrine  at  Torawara  in  Agror  is  the  tomb  of 
Akhund  Sa^ad-ud-Dm  who  with  the  aid  of  Suha  Rhin,  leader  of  the 
Tanawalis  in  Hazara,  conquered  Agror.  Swatis  and  other  tribes  visit 
this  shrine.  ' 

12.  The  zidrat  at  Ghdzikot  or  Tutni-ki-zidrat  lies  by  the  road 
leading  to  Abbottabad.  People  suffering  from  stomachache  visit  it 
every  Thursday  and  Friday. 

13.  The  shrine  of  Shah  Sharif  Qalandar  lies  at  Sufaidah  near 
Mansehra.  The  saint  entombed  therein  was  a Sayyid.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Pakhli  ildqa  and  Garhidn  in  Tanawal  assemble  there  for  prayer  in 
times  of  drought.  The  w'ater  of  its  tank  is  possessed  of  medicinal 
properties  in  some  ailments. 

14.  The  zidrat  Takiya  Mahandri  in  Jarid  by  the  road  leading  to 
K^an  is  the  tomb  of  Pir  Ghazi  Shah.  He  is  believed  to  have 
struck  a stone  with  his  ^asd  or  ^ stick  and  from  it  gushed  a spring 
which  still  exists. 

15.  The  zidfat  Siri  Panjaulw41i  is  the  shrine  of  Khlt^b  Sh^h 
whom  the  Swatis  brought  here  from  Y^ighistdn  and  entombed  after  his 
death.  He  was  by  birth  a saint.  The  villagers  visit  his  shrine  at  both 
Hds. 

16.  The  Bawajiw'ili  zidrat  is  the  shrine  of  Shih  WaUyat  Shdh, 
who  went  to  a distant  land,  but  his  body  was  brought  back  and  buried, 
near  Icharian.  He  was  deemed  an  able  man  of  enlightened  mind. 
At  the  ^Ids  people  go  to  his  shrine  to  saldm, 

Tahsil  Abbottabad. 

1.  Zidrat  Bawaji  S4hib  is  a shrine  at  Maingojri  in  Tao^wal. 
The  Bawaji  came  here  from  Chandaur,  in  Tandwal,  Tahsil  Haripur. 
He  is  also  known  as  the  * hizurg  of  Chhatti  Mohri  \ an  estate  or  tract 
still  held  by  his  survivors.  According  to  the  popular  faith  a visit  to 
the  shrine  will  cure  every  disease. 

2.  The  zidrat  of  Miyan  Sultdn  Ghazi  lies  at  Kh^ni  Tath^ra  in 
Tanawal  and  midway  between  Johripur  and  tlidna  Sharwdn.  It  is  a 
resting  place  for  travellers  as  it  has  a spring  of  sweet  water  and  shady 
trees.  Several  diseases  are  cured  by  paying  it  a visit. 

3.  Chila  Shah  Barri  Latif  is  a place  for  the  worship  of  Shdh 

'Hazara  Qagetteer,  1888—  4,  p.  60, 
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Barri  Latif,  whose  shrine  is  at  Ndrpur  Sh^han  in  tahsil  Bawalpindi. 
This  ibddatgaJi  lies  one  or  one-and-a^half  miles  from  Dakhan  Pesor 
in  the  Nara  idlq^a  on  ndla  called  the  Haru  Dhundan.  It  has  a 
grove  of  shady  trees  and  is  much  revered  by  the  people  who  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  20  assemble  there  every  Thursday. 

4.  The  Khandwala  Pir  Sahib  shrine  at  Sajkot,  in  the  Nara  ildqa, 
is  so  called  because,  according  to  the  people,  a rain  of  hhand  (sugar)  fell 
at  his  death.  Hence  the  offerings  to  it  consist  mainly  of  sugar.  Some 
4 or  5 persons  visit  the  shrine  daily-  One^s  desires  can  be  fulfilled  by 
paying.it  a visit. 

5.  The  Numana  Shahwali  zidrat  in  Cbanali  near  Nagri  Totial  is 
the  tomb  of  a faqir  whose  native  place  is  said  to  be  Kashmir.  After 
praying  here  for  some  years  he  was  buried  on  this  spot  at  his  death. 
According  to  the  people  a visit  to  it  is  an  antidote  for  fever 

6.  The  zidrat  at  Mangal  or  Miyan  Kangal  Sahib  is  the  shrine  of 
Gul  Muhammad,  lyiog  8 miles  north  of  Abbottabad  in  Jalapura, 
the  former  site  of  Mangal-  His  jo//*  was  Shaikh  Abdus  Sabur  Qadiri 
of  Kashmir  who  was  also  called  Bastal,  c.  1145  H.  (1732  A.  D.). 
A large  gathering  of  men  and  women  is  held  every  Thursday. 

7.  The  talci^a  at  Tarchh,  near  Majohan,  is  the  very  old  shrine  of 
Pir  Sattar  Sh^h  Gh^zi  and  is  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  Jhelum. 

8.  Other  shrines  are  that  of  Jamal  Ghazi  at  Dhamtaur  where 
there  is  a fine  grove  of  some  size  and  to  which  Muhammadans  make  offer- 
ings : that  of  Sain  Malpat  in  Abbottabad  tahsil : ^and  inl’Mansehra 
tahsil,  that  of  Shaikh  Bala  and  Mehr  Ali  Baba  at  Bajna  near 
Shinkiari : that  of  Qalandar  Sayyid  at  Balakot : that  of  Naubat 
Shdh  Sayyid  at  Lachimang  in  Konsh  : that  of  Tortom  Baba  Sayyid 
at  Shamdhara  : and  that  of  Haidar  Baba  at  Ghanidn,  both  in  Agror. 
The  last-named  lies  at  the  foot  of  Black  Mountain  and  is  the  tomb 
of  Miyan  Haider  Baba,  grandfather  of  the  Sayyids  of  Atir.  It  is 
the  scene  of  a fair  at  the  ^Id. 

Shrines  on  the  eiiontier. 

J ogian  Sar  is  a zidrat  on  the  summit  of  the  Tortaba  spur  of  the  Ham. 
mountain  which  is  visited  in  spring  by  both  Muhammadans  and  Hindus, 
in  separate  parties.  The  latter  term  this  festival  R^ntakhfc.  It  lasts 
three  days  and  is  described  as  a mixture  of  religious  devotion  and 
debauchery.  Pir  Bdba  is  a zidrat  in  Buner  which  is  a sober  place  of 
pilgrimage  without  a fair  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  ‘ 

The  zidrat  of  Shaikh  Yusaf  in  Chillibagh  at  Sherkot  village,  Kohat 
tahsil,  tajijpa  Samilzai,  consists  of  a masonry  tomb  in  an  adobe  building 
surrounded  by  sTihham  trees  and  beds  of  narcissus.  People  from  the 
neighbouring  country  assemble  on  Thursdays  between  Chet  and  Bhadon, 
the  gatherings  lasting  from  one  to  four  days,  and,  on  the  first  Thursdays 
of  Hdr  and  Maghar  especially,  visitors  bring  bread  and  Tchichvi  which  is 
all  collected  and  after  being  blessed  is  distributed  to  those  present.  This 
gathering  is  called  lagJira.  Visitors  ask  for  happy  marriages,  sons, 
wealth,  recovery  from  disease  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  Goats  and  sheep 

^ Peshawar  Gazetteer ^ p.  113, 
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are  sacrificed  and  the  heads  and  legs  offered  to  the  zidrat  to  be  eaten  by 
the  man  in  charge.  Coverlets,  oil,  guv,  rice  etc.  are  also  offered. 
Gatherings  are  held  both  in  the  light  and  dark  half  of  the  month,  in 
which  both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  join. 

The  zidrat  of  Mir  Habib  Shah,  near  the  spring  of  Khwaja  Ashraf 
in  village  Jangal  Mir  Asghar  Mela,  is  a thickly  wooded  place  in  a pic- 
turesque situation  where  the  saint  is  said  to  have  prayed.  Gatherings 
take  place  at  the  end  of  Sawan  when  the  grapes  are  ripe. 

The  zidrat  of  Sh^h  Ismail  Sahib,  between  Samari  Bala  and  Payan, 
Kohat  tahsil,  tapya  Baizai,  consists  of  tombs  surrounded  by  a grove  of 
trees.  Gatherings  from  villages  near  and  far  take  place  every  Friday 
in  Chet  and  Baisakh,  both  in  the  dark  and  light  half  of  the  month,  and 
last  for  one  or  two  days.  Visitors  kill  goats  and  sheep,  offer  a part  to 
the  priest  in  charge  and  ask  for  all  sorts  of  blessings.  This  shrine  is 
held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Khattaks,  Bangash  and  Tirahwdls. 
Tradition  says  that  the  saint  was  a Sayyid  of  Bukhara  who,  with  some 
companions,  visited  Mir  Khweli  and  thence  cast  a stone  which  fell  near 
the  shrine.  So  he  dwelt  here.  But  a serpent  bit  his  finger  and  he  died. 
There  are  now  three  graves,  one  of  the  saint,  another  of  the  bitten  finger 
and  a third  of  the  snake  ! 

The  zidrat  of  Haji  Bahadur  Sahib  consists  of  a masonry  mauso- 
leum, with  a mosque  and  tank  attached  to  it,  in  Koh^t  town.  It  is  the 
most  frequented  shrine  in  the  district.  The  saint  was  a Mir  Ahmad 
Khel,  Bangash,  and  his  original  name  was  Mi^n  Abdulla.  From  boy- 
hood he  was  fond  of  religious  studies  and  became  a disciple  of  Shaikh 
Adam  Banuri  who  with  his  disciple  set  out  on  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
During  the  voyage,  the  ship  was  brought  to  a stand-still  bv  a storm. 
At  his  preceptor's  instance,  tradition  says,  Mian  Abdulla  lifted  the  ship 
on  his  head  and  set  it  agoing,  but  the  exertion  bruised  his  scalp  and 
caused  baldness  so  since  then  all  his  descendants  are  born  bald.  At 
Mecca  the  preceptor^s  son  died  but  was  restored  to  life  by  Mian  Abdulla^s 
prayers.  In  recognition  of  this  miracle  he  was  styled  Haji  Bahadur  by 
his  preceptor.  On  his  return  to  Kohat  Haji  Bahadur  assumed  the  title 
of  Jcliuda-i'hin  or  ^ seer  of  God^.  This  offended  Aurangzeb  and  the 
Haji  was  summoned  to  Lahore  by  the  emperor  and  challenged  to  display 
his  supernatural  powers  or  undergo  punishment  for  his  heresies.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  he  accepted  the  ordeal  and  asked  the  emperor  to  look  at 
some  water  which  he  was  dropping  through  the  holes  of  a pipal.  The 
emperor  became  insensible  at  the  sight  and  fell  from  the  throne.  When 
he  was  himself  again  he  testified  to  the  HajFs  supernatural  powers  and 
granted  him  the  village  of  Mian  Khel.  It  is  also  claimed  as  a proof  of 
fisting  sanctity,  that  in  seasons  of  drought,  stones  placed  on  the  tomb, 
if  dipped  in  the  tank,  are  sure  to  bring  down  rain.  Four  well-known 
verses  commemorate  the  date  of  the  HajFs  death.  It  is  even  said  that 
he  married  Aurangzeb^s  daughter.^  ^Ihis  shrine  is  respected  by  the 
Bangash,  Khattak,  Afridi,  Orakzai,  Wazir  and  Kostwdl  Pathans. 

The  zidrat  of  Tor  Kamal  near  Kamal  Khel  is  that  of  a saint  who 
came  from  Turak  with  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and  was  killed 
here. 


‘See  paragraph  4,  App.  I to  Tucker’s  Koh4t  Settlement  Eepori» 
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The  Khulai  zidrat  in  Marchungi  is  resorted  to  every  Thursday  by 
people  suffering  from  rheumatism.  This  saint  was  killed  in  a religious 
war,  but  he  took  up  his  severed  head  and  walked  away.  People  noticed 
this  and  began  to  talk  about  it,  whereupon  the  head  fell  off  near  the  site 
of  the  zidrat. 

At  the  zidrat  of  Pir  Futeh  Shah  Sahib  in  Kohat  town  gatherings 
take  place  on  the  ^Id^ul-Fitar,  ^Id-ul-Zuha,  the  8th  day  after  the  ^Id-ul- 
Zuha,  and  the  Nauroz,  Visitors  eat  a little  salt  placed  on  the  grave  and 
also  touch  the  stones  with  their  eyes. 

The  zidrat  of  Shah  Sa^id  Halim  Bukhari  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kohat  Toi  close  to  the  Railway  Station  was  believed  to  be  respected  by 
the  Toi,  but  now  it  has  been  washed  away.  Men  given  to  intoxicating 
drugs  often  resort  to  its  shady  grove. 

The  zidrat  of  Shah  Abulia  N’amazi  near  Sir  Shahzdda  Sultan  Jan^s 
cemetery  owes  its  origin  to  Gauhar,  a hdrigar^  who  had  a dream  about  it 
and  so  the  zidrat  was  made. 

The  zidrat  of  Shaikh  Alladad  in  Kahi  Circle,  Kohat  tahsil,  is  that 
of  a saint,  a Khattak  Pathan  who  used  to  pray  in  the  Manduri  hills  and 
then  settled  here.  The  Jawakki  Afridis  and  others  visit  it  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  first  Thursday  of  the  light  half  of  the  month.  It  is  a fine 
masonry  building  consisting  of  two  mausoleums,  one  of  the  saint,  the 
other  of  his  son. 


The  zidrat  of  Sandali  or  Fateh  Gul  Baba 
that  saint  prayed  on  the  Sandali  hill. 


in  Torastani  marks  where 


The  zidrat  of  Faqir  Sahib  in  the  village  Naridb,  Hangu  tahsil,  is 
visited  by  people  of  this  district  as  well  as  of  Tirah  on  Thursdays  and 
lamps  are  lit  at  it. 

The  Nawan  Faqir  zidrat  in  Darsamandi  on  the  road  to  Torw^ri  is 
visited  by  rheumatic  people  on  Thursdays. 

The  zidrat  of  Shah  Almas,  on  a high  hill  north  of  Hangu,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  tomb  of  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Sayyid  in  Hangu. 
People  assemble  on  both  Hds  and  a lamp  is  lit  every  Thursday. 

The  zidrat  of  Mianji  Sahib,  Shakardarra  Circle,  Kohat  tahsil,  on 
the  Makhad  road  is  visited  by  people  with  toothache  who  put  one  stone 
above  another  to  invoke  its  blessing. 


The  zidrat  of  Haji  Kamal  Sahib,  near  Mianji  Khel  in  Teri  tahsil,  is 
said  to  be  fche  tomb  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Mians  of  Mianji  Khel.  It  is 
very  popular  among  the  Khattaks  and  Wazirs. 


The  zidrat  of  Mianji  Sahib  in  Shiwaki  is  the  tomb  of  the  ancest 
of  the  Sayyids  of  Shiwaki. 

The  zidrat  of  Saraj  Khel  is  a well-known  shrine.  The  saint  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Sayyids  of  this  village.  People  visit  it  every  Thursday 
in  Chet. 
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Shrines  in  Dbra  Ghazi  Khan  and  Mdzaffaegaeh. 


The  shrine  o£  Pir  Adil  or  ‘ the  just  saint  ^ lies  9 miles  north  of 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town.  The  saint,  Sayyid  Sultan  by  name,  came 
from  Baghdad  in  439  H.,  but  the  shrine  was  only  built  in  814  H.  by 
Nawab  Ghazi  Khan,  Sayyid  Sultanas  son  Sayyid  Ali  one  day  killed  a 
goat-herd  whose  mother  complained  to  the  saint.  He  handed  over  his 
son  to  her  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  him  and  she  killed  him  He  thus 
earned  the  title  of  Pir  Adil  and  survived  his  son  26  years.  The  annual 
fair  is  held  in  Chet.  But  another  version  is  that  the  saint  only  came 
from  Mashhad  in  the  9th  century  of  the  Hijra  and  it  adds  that  after 
the  tomb  was  finished  Ghazi  Khan  came  to  see  it  and  asked  the  ptr  to 
manifest  himself.  This  he  did  by  thrusting  his  arm  through  the 
masonry  of  the  tomb  and  a circular  hole  still  remains  in  it  to  testify  to 
the  truth  of  this  story.  ^ 

Tahsil  Bdjanpur. 

The  shrine  of  Muhammad  Aqil  S^hib  at  Kot  Mithan  was  in 
the  old  town  of  Kot  Mithan,  but  when  in  S.  1919  both  town  and 
shrine  were  washed  away  by  the  Indus,  the  coffin  containing  the  body 
of  Muhammad  Aqil  Sahib  was  disinterred  and  brought  to  the  present 
shrine.  Muhammad  Aqil  Sahib  traced  his  descent  from  Abbas  Ali  who 
came  from  Khorasan  to  dwell  in  Sindh  and  Muhammad  Sharif  Sahib 
came  here  in  1090  H.  The  pedigree  is 


MUHAMMAD  SHARIF  SAHIB. 


QAzi  Niir  Muhammad. 


fldfiz. 

r ' 


I 

Abul  Khair. 




Abul  Hasao. 


I 


Hafiz  Abdul  Nur  Ahmad. 
Muhammad.  Rahman. 


Muhammad  Aqil  Shah. 
Died  in  1229  H. 

Ahmal  Ali  Sahib. 
Died  in  1230  H. 

I 

r 


Hahibulla.  Nabi 
Bakhsh. 


I 


Allah  Ghauns 
Bakhsh.  Bakbeh, 


Khwaja  Taj  Khwafa  Khuda 
Muhammad  Bakhsh  Sahib, 
Sahib.  Died  in  1269  H. 


r 


r : — "I 

Ghulam  Khwdja  GhuUm 
Farid.  Fakhr-ul-Din. 


r I.  I I 

Sharif  Khair  Sair  Ghauns  Gul 

Muhammad.  Muhammad.  Muhammad.  Muhammad.  Muhammad. 


A legend  about  the  miracles  of  Muhammad  Sharif  Sahib  says 
that  once  he  had  to  cross  the  Indus  but  there  was  no  boat,  so  he  put  all 
the  water  of  the  river  into  a jug  and  went  across,  but  on  reaching 
the  western  bank  he  emptied  the  water  out  of  the  jug  and  so  became 

^ Dera  Ghdzi  Khan  Qazetieer,  1898,  p.  66. 
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known  as  Karbacha.  The  shrine  is  a handsome  dome  and  the  urs  is  very 
largely  attended.^ 

Another  shrine  at  Rajanpur  is  known  by  the  name  of  Khalifa 
Mian  Muhammad  Sahib.  It  has  existed  for  40  years  only.  One  nrs 
is  held  in  Safar. 

The  shrine  called  Atharan^  Imam  and  Say y id  Bukhari  has  existed 
for  J50  years.  Its  hhalifa  is  Ghulam  Muhammad,  mujawar^  and  its 
gaddina^hiii  Sayyid  Gul  Shah,  zailddr  of  Murghai.  Every  year  in 
Chet  a fair  is  held  there  lasting  over  7 days.  People  of  all  creeds 
attend  it,  and  they  bring  their  own  bread.  The  offerings  go  to  the 
khalifa.  A story  about  Tagia  Shah,  a descendant  of  Tharan  Imam 
Shah,  is  that  once  a potter  moulded  an  earthen  horse  and  Tagia  Shah 
mounted  it  and  it  ran  hither  and  thither.  Tagia  Shah  said  that 
Tharan  Imam  Shah  had  giv^en  him  the  horse  and  from  that  day  the 
shrine  has  been  greatly  revered.  The  descendants  of  Tharan  Imam  Shah, 
Gedi  Shah  and  Dalan  Shah  live  at  Murghai  and  those  of  Bande  Shah 
at  Bhagsar. 

Tahsil  Jdmprir, 

The  shrine  of  Mossan  Shdh  of  Jampur  is  the  scene  of  a fair  from 
the  I4th  to  ’20th  of  Rabi-ul-awal.  It  is  managed  by  descendants  of  the 
saint's  daughter  s son  in  default  of  male  issue.  His  tomb  is  of  adobe 
with  a four- walled  enclosure.^ 

Lai  Parvvana  or  ^ the  red  moth ' also  has  a shrine  at  this  town, 
but  the  wall  round  -the  tomb  is  of  brick.  The  saint  left  no  sons  but  a 
faqir  sits  at  his  tomb  and  his  urs  is  held  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month. 

In  the  Kaha  Pass  at  a distance  of  5 miles  from  Harrand  is  the 
shrine  of  Khalid,  son  of  Walid,  known  as  Ishaq  Ashab,  as  he  is  said  ^o 
have  been  a companion  of  the  Prophet.  A pilgrimage  to  his  shrine  is 
regarded  as  equal  to  one  to  Mecca  and  it  is  visited  on  the  'Id-uZ'Zuha. 

A tomb,  held  in  great  respect,  though  no  shrine  has  been  erected,  is 
that  of  Shaikh  Rais  Sahib  of  Gadi  in  Sangarh  tahsil  at  which  visitors 
pray  for  what  they  want,  presenting  offerings  expressive  of  their  wishes. 
The  tomb  is  in  consequence  hidden  under  a heap  of  toy  cradles,  bullocks, 
camels,  yokes,  strings  of  cowries  with  which  camels  are  ornamented, 
and  the  like. 

The  shrine  of  Khwaj a Nur  Muhammad  Sahib  Noruwala  at  Haji- 
pur. — Born  in  1134  H.  this  saint  went  to  Multan  to  learn  Persian, 
Arabic  and  Philosophy  in  1148  H.  and  completed  his  studies  in  1160. 
At  the  age  of  30  he  became  a disciple  of  Mian  Sahib  Nur  Muhammad 
Mohatwali  and  went  to  Hajipur  with  the  Burra,  men  of  his  caste.  He 
dwelt  on  the  Noruwala  well  at  Sikhaniwala  whence  he  was  known  as 
NoruwMa;  his  own  caste  was  Pirhar.  He  spent  a large  part  of  his  life 
in  devotion,  not  sleeping  by  night  and  fasting  by  day.  People  regard 

'Dera  Gliazi  Khan  Gazetteer,  1898,  p.  55. 
p.  56.^ 

3Recalliog  the  ‘ eighteen  Narains  ’ of  Kulu,  the  eighteen  Imdms  must  be  a purely 
conventional  number,  but  though  18  is  a very  common  number  in  Hinduism,  no  other 
instance  of  it  is  known  in  Islam. 
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him  as  an  aulia  and  he  worked  miracles.  He  died  in  1204  H,  at 
the  ag’e  of  70.  The  present  shrine  was  hnilt  in  1206  H.  by  IsUm 
Khan  Dandpotra^  an  uncle  of  the  then  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur,  with 
3 doors  on  the  north,  south  and  east.  People  say  that  once  Maulavi 
Aziz  Ullah,  a disciple  of  the  Khwaja  S^hib,  was  in  a difiiculty  and  one 
night  he  went  inside  the  shrine  and  prayed  for  his  'pir^s  help^  when 
suddenly  Muhammad  entered  it  from  the  southern  door  and  his  diffi- 
culty was  solved.  This  door  is  now  named  the  door  of  Heaven  and  is 
kept  closed  all  the  year,  being  only  opened  for  two  days  on  the  6th  and 
7th  of  Muharram,  and  those  who  visit  the  shrine  always  enter  it  by 
this  door. 

Two  arms  of  the  Indus  are  held  in  special  veneration.  One  in 
Ra  janpur  tahsil  is  called  Taran  Imam  or  the  * Imam’s  Ferry  ^ and  though 
long  silted  up  is  still  held  in  honour.  To  say  : Taran  Imam  hd'dur, 
Malik  Osman  (or  any  name  chosen)  kd  kur^  is  to  attribute  falsehoods 
as  numerous  as  the  dust  of  the  taran  to  Malik  Osman  (or ^ the  other 
person  selected).  The  couplet  doubtless  originated  in  a ShPa  curse  on 
the  Caliph  Othman.  The  other  arm  is  called  Dhand  Lalgir  after  a 
saint  of  that  name  who  diverted  the  waters  of  the  Indus  by  his  pray* 
ers.^ 

Baba  Lalgir,  a saint  who  gives  his  name  to  an  arm  of  the  Indus  in 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan  tahsil,  diverted  by  his  prayers  the  water  of  the  Indus, 
but  it  found  its  way  into  the  creek  again,  though  the  fine  hanian  tree 
which  forms  a place  of  pilgrimage  is,  or  was  till  1898,  still  standing. 

At  a distance  of  8 kos  from  the  Shori  pass  is  the  shrine  of  the  Zinda 
Pir,  Lakha  Lahri,  a son  of  Shdhbaz  Aulia.  He  is,  as  his  name  implies, 
an  immortal  and  invisible  saint.  ^ His  father  only  looked  at  a woman 
and  she  conceived  Lakha  Lahri  who  is  said  to  be  still  alive  concealed  in 
a large  cave.  In  the  Shori  hill  torrent  are  hot  springs  in  which  peo- 
ple suffering  from  boils,  syphilis  and  leprosy  wash  and  recover  their  health. 
Once  a housewife  was  cooking  something  in  a pot  or  deg  to  give  away 
in  charity  but  it  was  slow  to  boil,  so  Zinda  Fir  broke  the  deg  with  a kick 
in  anger  and  the  housewife  was  buried  with  it  beneath  the  earth— whence 
the  hot  spring. 

An  ancient  shrine  in  Rajanpur  is  that  of  Shahid  Mard  at  Sikhdniwdld. 
The  tomb  has  existed  for  some  500  or  600  years,  but  a few  years  ago 
one  Ditta,  a Gopang  Baloeh,  built  a shrine  (of  which  he  is  now  gaddi- 
nasJiin  or  incumbent).  He  takes  the  offerings  and  feeds  the  people  who 
collect  at  the  annual  urs  on  12th  Muharram. 

It  is  possible  for  a gaddi-nashin  to  be  a pluralist.  Thus  at  the 
modern  shrine  of  Maulavi  M uhammad  Hasan,  a great the  khalifa 
is  Ghulam  Muhammad  AwAn,  and  at  the  annual  urs  in  Safar  people  of 
all  creeds  attend  and  are  fed  by  the  saj jdda-nashin.  But  {he  gaddt* 
nashin,  Maulavi  Ghulam  Farid,  is  also  incumbent  of  another  great  fagir 

* D,  G.  Khan  OrauBtteer^  1898,  p.  65. 

* The  shrine  consists  of  a tense  hnilt  for  his  residence  and  furnished  with  beds  etc,  and 
a copj  of  the  Quran,  It  is  nanch  visited — especially  in  March:  D.  G.  Kh^n  Gazetteer) 
1898,  p,  55. 
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Maulavi  Aqil  Muhammad  Sahib's  shrine.  Each  of  these  shrines  con- 
tains three  tombs  and  otherwise  resembles  the  other. 

At  Rajanpur  the  shrine  of  Sayyid  Nur  Shah  Sahib  has  existed  for 
about  two  centuries,  It  has  no  urs  but  people  oC  all  creeds  frequent  'it 
daily  and  the  offerings  go  to  the  khalifa. 

A very  old  shrine  is  that  of  Hamza  Sultan  at  Soman  6 miles  west 
to  Dajal.  This  saint  was  an  anlia  and  as  he  left  no  male  issue  the 
offerings  are  received  by  the  mujdivars. 

The  shrine  of  Maulavi  Nur  Muhammad  Sahib  at  Muhainmadpur. — 
A son  of  Maulavi  Aqal  Muhammad  Burra  of  Burva»  a village  in  Dajal,  this 
saint  was  made  a khalifa  by  Khwaja  Nur  Muhammad  Sihib  of  Ilajipur, 
and  went  to  reside  at  Muhammadpur.  lie  was  eco^  s xo 

and  had  many  disciples.  As  he  left  no  sons  his  sister's  son  succeeded 
him.  The  annual  fair  is  held  on  the  16th  of  Ramzan. 

The  shrine  of  Shah  Lai  Karnal  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.— Some 
300  years  ago  this  saint  came  here  from  Chotar  Lahri.  He  was 
famed  for  his  miracles  and  died  in  1069  H.  His  wrs  is  held  annually. 

The  shrine  of  Sayyid  Nabi  Shah  at  Kot  Chutta,  14  miles  south 
of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. — He  left  no  issue  so  his  collaterals  succeeded  him. 
He  died  in  1200  H.  and  his  UT8  is  held  in  Asauj.  He  is  regarded  as 
a wall. 

The  shrine  of  Shah  Sadar-ud-Din,  15  miles  north  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan.— He  is  said  to  have  been  a disciple  of  Bahawal-haq  of  :\rultan 
and  descended  from  the  same  family  as  Pir  Adil.  He  left  no  issue,  so 
ioux  faqirs  look  after  his  shrine  and  a fair  is  held  annually  on  the 
first  Monday  in  Chet  when  people  collect  and  offer  presents.  They 
also  get  their  sons  shaved  there. 

The  shrine  of  Khwaja  Muhammad  Sulaiman  Khan  at  Taunsa. — 
Khwaja  Muhammad  Sulaiman  was  the  son  of  Zakria  Khan,  a 
Jafir  Afghan,  a native  of  Khorasan.  His  ancestors  came  to  live  at 
Drug,  in  the  hills  west  of  Taunsa,  and  Muhammad  Sulaiman  Khan 
was  born  at  Gargoji  hill  in  1179  H.  He  was  named  Mana,  and  edu- 
cated at  Taunsa  and  Shekho  Langah  as  a boy  ] after  that  he  acquired 
knowledge  at  Mithankot,  and  at  the  age  of  16  became  a disciple  of 
Khwaja  Nur  Muhammad  Pir  Mokorwala  who  named  him  Muhammad 
Sulaiman  Khan.  In  1199  H.  he  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Delhi 
and  Ajmer  and  returning  to  Gargoji  lived  there  for  a while,  but  even- 
tually made  his  abode  at  Taunsa  where  he  spent  his  time  in  devotion 
and  gave  whatever  he  received  in  charity.  He  bore  a simple  character 
and  had  no  pleasures  except  devotion  to  God  and  charity.  His  reputa- 
tion as  nek-bakht  or  fortunate  grew  and  people  from  far  and  near 
became  his  disciples,  among  them  a Nawab  of  Bahawalpur,  He  was 
also  known  as  a worker  of  miracles.  His  son  Gul  Muhammad  had 
predeceased  him  when  he  died  in  1 267  H.  and  so  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mian  Allah  Bakhsh,  his  grandson,  commonlly  called  the  Hazrat 
Sahib.  The  present  shrine  was  erected  in  1272  H.  by  the  Nawab  of 
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Babawalpur  at  a considerable  cost.  Gbnlam  Mastafa  Kban,  Kbakwani 
of  Multan,  also  bad  a majlas  Tchdna  built  and  Abmad  Kban,  Afghan, 
bad  a well  sunk  and  noasonry  buildings  have  beer,  built  out  of  tbe  income 
from  offerings.  An  urs  is  held  twice  a year  in  Safar  and  Rabi-us-sani. 
Tbe  sbrine  is  frequented  by  Mubammdans  of  every  sect.-  ^ 

Tbe  sbrine  of  Mian  Abmad  Sahib  at  Taunsa  has  also  existed 
for  about  60  years.  It  is  largely  visited  by  bill  tribes  such  as  the 
Balocb.  No  special  fair  etc.  is  held. 

At  Sial  Sharif,  south  of  Sabiwal  in  Sbalipur,  is  the  sbrine  of  Kbwaja 
Sbams-ud-Din,  a branch  of  that  at  Taunsa  Sharif. ^ 

At  tbe  sbrine  of  Shah  Shams,  ancestor  of  the  Sayyids  of  Sbabpur, 
a large  fair  is  held  on  Chet  23rd  to  25tb,  Tent-pegging  and  other 
amusements  are  provided.  According  to  Maclagan  another  fair  is  held 
every  ;year  in  honour  of  Shah  Shams  at  Sbaikbpur,  near  Bbera  in  tbe 
Sbabpur  District,  where  tbe  sick  and  ailing  from  all  parts  of  tbe  pro- 
vince present  themselves  at  tbe  appointed  time  to  be  bled  by  tbe  barbers 
of  Bbera.  These  worthies  are  said  to  do  their  work  with  great  efficiency, 
and  tbe  whole  neighbourhood  is  soon  reeking  with  horrid  rivulets  of 
human  blood.  But  according  to  tbe  Sbabpur  Gazetted'^  this  fair  is  held 
in  bonc  ur  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  on  four  Sundays — tbe  two  last  in  Chet  and 
the  two  first  in  Bisakb  in  spring  and  tbe  operation  performed  on  these 
auspicious  days  protects  tbe  patients  from  all  diseases. 

Din  Panab  was  a Bukhari  Sayyid  who  settled  in  tbe  north -w'cst 
corner  of  Muzaffargarb  about  330  years  ago,  in  tbe  bouse  of  Subagan, 
wife  of  a Makwal  Jat  called  Akku.  When  her  daughter  was  married 
Dm  Panab  gave  himself  as  part  of  her  dowry.  He  died  in  1012  H.  on 
tbe  west  bank  of  tbe  Indus,  whence  tbe  Makwal  of  tbe  east  bank  tried 
to  steal  bis  coffin.  This  led  to  a feud  in  tbe  tribe  which  was  eventu- 
ally settled  by  tbe  saint  who  in  a dream  bade  Akku's  brothers  make 
him  a coffin  for  the  east  bank  in  which  his  body  would  also  be 
found  He  has  now  a shrine  on  each  bank  and  tbe  Makwal  are  still 
hhddims  of  bis  tombs.  Daira  Din  Panab  in  Muzaffargarb  is  a favourite 
shrine  for  the  observance  of  the  jhand  among  Hindus  as  well  as  Mu- 
hammadans. The  daira  is  tbe  centre  of  a set  of  beggars,  called  Shah 
da  faqir,  who  are  self-elected,  any  idle  or  discontented  rascal  who  wraps 
a brown  pagri  round  bis  bead  being  entitled  to  beg  within  II  I'os  of 
the  daira  under  a traditional  saying  of  tbe  saint.  Iffiese  beggars  require 
no  authority  to  beg  from  the  keeper  of  the  sbrine  and  they  compel  tbe 
people  to  give  alms  by  abuse  and  curses.'^ 

The  shrine  of  Hazrat  Din  Pan^h  Sahib  in  Daira  Din  Panab 
in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  has  existed  from  tbe  time  of  Akbar.  Hindus 

^ For  a description  of  tho  buildings,  see  Dora  Gluizi  Khan  Gazetteer,  189S,  p,  64. 

Sbalipur  Gazetteer,  1897,  p.  87. 

3 Ih.,  p.,  88. 

^Muzaffargarb  pp.  62*3.  It  would  not  bo  dillicult  to  point  to  several  ele- 

ments of  nature- (river-)  worship  and  a fertility  cult  here. 
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and  Muhammadans  alike  g-o  there  to  pay  respects.  In  the  month  of 
Chet  4 fairs  are  held  on  Fridays,  called  the  Ju.nashah  fair.  The 
tradition  about  it  is  that  the  Hazrat  caused  boats  to  run  on  land  and 
as  these  boats  are  still  to  be  found  in  Bechra  village  the  people 
gather  there  also  for  worship. 

The  shrine  of  Karm  Shah  Sahib  at  Bughlani  has  existed  for  about 
400  years.  The  Bughlani  and  Monglani  Baloch  of  Sokar  revere  it  and 
a small  fair  is  held  there  on  a Friday  in  Har. 

Other  small  shrines  at  different  places  are  those  of  Ghaghu 
Sultan  Sahib,  Sakhi  Sathan  Sahib,  Lajmir  Sahib,  Sultin  Naurang 
Sahib,  Shaikh  Sultan  Sahib,  Shaikh  Ibrahim  Sahib  &c. 

Alam  Pir  (Shaikh  Alam-ud-Din),  a Bukhari  Sayyid,  descended  from 
the  Makhdums  of  Uch,  has  a shrine  at  Shahr  Sultan,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  frenzy  which  attacks  the  persons,  especially  women,  who 
resort  to  it.  It  even  attacks  women  at  home  as  the  fair  time,  in  Chet, 
draws  near,  and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  possession  by  jinri)  the  woman 
jinn  hhedartf  lit.  'to  play  the  devil.^  In  the  houses  of 
the  maJchdum  and  other  Sayyids  of  his  family  women  of  the  upper  class 
have  the  jinn  cast  out  to  a drum  accompaniment  played  by  a mirdsan. 
For  ordinary  people  four  sites  are  chosen,  over  each  of  which  a khalifa 
of  the  makhd'dm  presides.  The  women  possessed  pay  him  a pice  or  fowl, 
take  their  seats  and  begin  to  sway  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  with  gradually 
increasing  violence,  The  excitement  is  increased  by  a drum.  The 
khalifa  goes  round  and  lashes  the  women  with  a whip  and  pours 
scented  oil  on  them.  As  each  woman  gets  weary  the  khalifa  pronounces 
some  words  and  sprinkles  a little  water  over  her.  The  jinn  is  cast 
out  and  the  woman  is  dragged  away  in  an  exhausted  condition  by  her 
friends.  ^ 

Bagga  Sher  is  a shrine  6 miles  north  of  Muzaffargarh  which  is  so 
called  because  a ' white  tiger  * there  defended  the  saint'’s  cows  from 
thieves.  During  an  epidemic  it  is  good  for  cattle  to  visit  this  shrine. 
The  saint’s  name  was  Shaikh  Muhammad  Tahir. 

Mian  Hayat  has  a shrine  7 miles  south  of  Muzaffargarh,  with  a 
stone  image  of  the  camel  he  used  to  ride  and  a grove  of  date-palms  the 
branches  of  which  are  like  cobras.  A branch  kept  in  one'’s  house  will 
drive  those  snakes  away.  The  saint  was  a nephew  of  Ghaus-ul-Azam, 
and  his  fair  is  held  in  Ramzdn. 

Dedha  Lai  has  a fine  domed  shrine  at  Harballo  in  Muzaffargarh. 
Cattle  visit  it  as  they  do  Bagga  Sher.  Originally  named  Shahab-ud- 
Din,  the  saint  got  his  other  name  on  conversion  by  Makhdum  J ahanian 
who  turned  milk  into  blood  and  made  Dhedha  drink  of  it. 

Shaikh  Ladhi^s  shrine  is  similarly  visited. 

^ Mnzaffargarh  Gazetteeti  p.  64.  The  harmal. 
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Musan  Shah,  where  wrestling  matches  are  held  at  the  fair  on  5th 
Asauj  : 

Mnhib  Jahani-in,  where  wrestling  and  occasionally  horse-races 
are  held. 

Nur  Shah 

Shaikh  Pallia 

Haji  Ishaq 

Pir  Ali  and  Pir  Kamal  are  naugasas. 

Shaikh  Allah  Dad  Quraishi  who  came  from  Arabia  had  acquired 
sanctity  in  the  service  of  Makhdhm  Jahanian  Jahan-gasht  and  settled 
in  Rampur  in  Muzaffargarh,  His  shrine  is  known  as  that  of  Daud 
Jahaniah,  Dhudhu  Jahaniah  or  simply  Dhudhu,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  cures  of  leprosy.  The  patient  bathes  in  baths  of  hot  and  cold  sand 
prepared  by  the  attendants  of  the  shrine  and  on  recovery  presents  models 
of  the  diseased  limb  in  silver  or  gold.  The  repute  of  the  shrine  extends 
to  Kashmir.  The  Shaikh^s  descendants  are  now  Metla  Jats,  because, 
they  say,  so  many  Metlas  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hindus  also 
frequent  the  shrine,  where  a fair  is  held  every  Thursday,  especially  in 
Chet  and  Sawan.  A vow  common  at  this  shrine  is  the  atta  ghatta.^ 

Saints  and  shrines  in  MuUdn  and  Bahdwalptir, 

Some  of  these  have  already  been  noticed  under  the  various  Sufi 
orders,  but  many  more  might  be  described  here  if  space  permitted. 
Reference  may  be  made  to  the  Multan  Gazetteer,  passim,  espe- 

cially to  pp.  121-3,  and  339-13.  The  most  renowned  in  the  district 
are  the  shrine  at  Sher  Shah  and  that  of  Sultan  Ahmad  Qattal  at  Jalalpur 
Pirwala.  The  former  was  built  in  honour  of  Shah  Ali  Muhammad 
Husain  who  came  from  Mashhad  in  1199.  The  latter  came  to  Jalalpur 
in  1582.  Many  of  the  shrines  in  Multan  offer  features  of  great 
interest  in  their  cults  or  traditions,  but  in  this  respect  they  are  excelled 
by  those  in  Bahawalpur.  In  that  State  Uch  Sharif  is  unrivalled  in 
India  for  the  number  of  its  shrines.  The  most  celebrated  of  its 
Bukhari  saints  was  the  Makhddm  Sher  Shah,  Jalal-ud-Din,  Surkh-posh, 
Bukhari,  the  Second  Adam.  Born  in  1199^  he  is  credited  with  the 
conversion  of  Chingiz  Khan,  as  well  as  of  many  tribes  indigenous 
to  Bahawalpur.  His  grandson  Sayyid  Ahmad  Kabir,  the  Makhdum 
Jahanian  Jahangasht,  and  his  descendants  are  numerous  and  widely 
scattered.  Later  in  date  came  the  Gilani  Sayyids,  descendants  of 
Bandagi  Muhammad  Ghaus,  7th  in  descent  from  Abdul  Gadir  Gilani, 
who  reached  Uch  in  1482.  The  other  saints  are  variously  descended 
and  at  their  shrines  many  varieties  ok  ritual  and  miracles  are  performed.^ 

The  saints  oe  Perozepuh. 

Ndr  Shah  Wali,  the  saint  of  Ferozepnr  City. 

In  the  time  oE  Rani  Lachhmmkaur,  there  was  a fort  at  the  site 
where  this  tomb  is  now  situate.  The  Rani  had  a stable  here,  but  what- 

^Muzaffagrarli  Qazetteery  1883-4,  p.  63. 

2 The  date  is  doubtful.  Temple  gives  1188-1283  as  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
Legendsy  III,  p.  184. 

^ Bahawalpur  Q-azetteer,  1904,  pp*  169-182,  and  Chap.  IV* 
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ever  horses  were  tied  there,  one  used  to  be  found  daily  dead  or  injured. 
The  Rani  was  perplexed  at  this  and  made  enquiries  about  its  cause, 
The  third  night  she  had  a dream  in  which  the  saint  told  her  that  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  disrespect  shewn  to  him  by  allowing  horses 
to  stand  at  the  place  where  he  was  buried.  He  also  told  Rani  his  name. 
She\hereupon  ordered  the  stable  to  be  removed,  and  on  this  being  done, 
a pucca  grave  was  found  to  exist  there.  One  Sayyid  Naqi  Shah,  who 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  occupants  o£  the  shrine  {Jchdnqali),  was 
employed  in  the  cavalry  {risdla)  of  the  Rani.  She  ordered  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  hlidnqah  as  she  said  he  was  a Sayyid  and  the  hkdnq^dh 
was  also  a Sayyid'^s.  All  the  land  appertaining  to  the  fort  was  assigned 
to  him.  The  Ram  used  to  support  Naqi  Shah  as  he  had  to  give  up 
his  service  in  the  cavalry.  Naqi  Shah  was  succeeded  by  Najaf  Ali 
Shah  and  the  latter  by  Hussain  Ali  Shah  who  was  succeeded  by 
Rahmat  Ali  Shah  the  present  incumbent.  When  British  rule  commenced 
the  then  Deputy  Commissioner  Captain  (Sir  Henry)  Lawrence  ordered 
the  fort  to  be  demolished,  so  it  was  pulled  down  and  the  ground  sold. 
The  tomb  was  the  only  thing  left  untouched,  but  no  one  listened  to  the 
attendants  of  the  shrine  until  Captain  Lawrence  had  a dream  in  which 
he  saw  the  saint  and  had  some  sort  of  compulsion  laid  upon  him.^  In 
the  morning  he  ordered  that  the  tomb  should  not  be  disturbed  and  more- 
over he  had  it  repaired,  gave  Rs  500  as  a present  to  Naqi  Shah  and 
promised  to  grant  a mudfi  to  the  hlidngdli  That  very  day  he  received 
a telegram  to  say  he  was  transferred.  The  tomb  with  the  ground 
surrounding  it  was  left  in  Naqi  Shah’s  charge. 

Pit  Baldwal  Shakes  khdnqdh  in  Ferozepur  tahdl. 

When  Miran  Shah  Nur  was  living  at  Khai,  Akbar  sent  Pir 
Balawal,  whose  real  name  was  Dilawar  Khan  (or  rather  Balawal  Beg), 
Subah  of  Delhi,  with  troops  to  bring  the  saint  to  the  capital.  When  he 
arrived  he  found  the  Shah  had  gone  to  bathe  at  a tank,  whither  he 
went  and  delivered  the  emperor^ s message.  The  Shah  forthwith  dived 
into  the  water  and  reached  Delhi  where  the  emperor  and  his  wife  were 
at  supper.  The  Begam  observing  a third  hand  on  the  table  told  the 
emperor  who  replied  : ^ If  you  see  it  again  let  me  know.'’  When  the 
hand  again  appeared,  reaching  towards  the  dishes,  she  pointed  it  out  to 
Akbar  who  seized  it  and  enquired  what  the  matter  was.  The  Shah 
said : 'You  summoned  me  and  I am  here.^  Akbar  was  delighted. 
When  the  saint  took  his  leave  he  asked  for  a token  to  show  the  Subah 
at  Khai,  Taking  a handful  of  rice,  a handkerchief  and  an  order  under 
the  imperial  seal  the  Shah  immediately  re-appeared  at  the  tank.  All 
this  only  took  as  long  as  a man  would  spend  in  a single  dive.  The 
Shah  showed  the  thing  to  the  Subah  and  said  : ' Do  you  mean  to  take 
me  to  Delhi  Dilawar  Khan  said:  'If  I get  a token  from  the 
emperor,  what  more  is  needed  ? ^ The  Shah  made  over  the  things 
aforesaid  to  the  Subah  which  so  completely  upset  him  that  he  took  off 
his  uniform  and  turned  faqir  on  the  spot,  saying  he  would  servo 

This  is  a very  comu)i>a  incideat  in  hagiolatrical  legends  : cf.  Temple  in  Indian  ArL 
Xly  p.  42,  for  account  of  this  shrine  and  in  Folklore  Uecord,  V,  p.  158,  for  an  account 
of  Khajiiria  Pir.  The  same  writer  records  a similar  experience  attributed  to  himself  in 
Selections  jfrom  the  Calcutta,  iJeujew,  Second  Series,  VIII,  page  273. 
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the  True  King*  and  not  an  emperor  of  this  world.  So  he  remain- 
ed with  the  Shah,  attaining  perfection  and  dying  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  Shah.  He  is  indeed  popularly  said  not  to  have  died  a natural 
death  but  to  have  become  a Shabid  or  martyr  in  this  wise  : — Certain 
thieves  came  to  offer  him  a share  of  the  plunder,  but  when  they  arrived 
he  was  asleep,,  so  they  placed  a part  of  the  booty  at  his  pillow,  and  went 
away.  Meanwhile  the  owner  came  and  found  the  Pir  still  asleep,  with 
the  property  by  him.  Thinking*  him  to  be  a thief  he  killed  him. 
Miran  Shah  Nur  ordered  him  to  be  buried  in  his  blood-stained  clothes, 
as  he  lay,  without  being  washed.  His  brother  came  from  Delhi,  buried 
him  and  built  his  tomb.  He  also  purchased  the  four  wells  on  each  side 
of  it  and  made  them  over  to  the  Shah^s  son  Miran  Shah  Jamal. 
Subsequently  Miran  Shah  Nur^s  grandson  Imam  Shah  came  from 
Kasur  and  tried  to  take  possession  of  the  shrine,  but  Qutb  Ali  Shah, 
another  grandson  who  was  in  possession  of  it,  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  son  of  Imam  Shah.  The  disciple  of  ImamSh^h,  Alaula 
Madat  Ali  Shah,  settled  the  dispute,  so  Imam  Sh6h  took  possession  of 
the  shrine,  2 f etc.  of  Pir  BaMwal  Shah  and  settled  there.  There 
used  to  be  four  fairs,  but  two  are  now  held — one  on  the  2nd  Asauj, 
which  is  the  urs  sharif  ov  wedding  (death)  of  the  Pir,  at  which  beggars 
are  fed — 'and  the  s cond  and  greater  on  the  10th  Muharram,  when  the 
tdziaa  of  Ferozepur  city  are  all  buried  there.  Prayers  on  both  dates 
are  made  for  the  Pir^s  soul.  Hindus  frequent  the  fairs  but  do  not  join 
in  these  prayers. 

Ldl  Musan  (Mohsin)  Sahib  Ldhori. 

His  tomb,  which  is  coloured  green  and  lies  in  the  Mandi  Kal  alan 
or  spirit- sellers^  market,  was  founded  141  years  ago.  This  saint  was  a 
Sayyid,  a son  of  Sultan  Arab,  who  was  of  the  royal  family.  He  was 
a saint  from  birth  and  having  finished  his  course  of  worldly  education 
in  his  11th  year  went  with  his  father  to  Multan  and  there*^  became  a 
disciple  of  Shaikh  Baha-ud-Din  Zakaria  Multani  and  a perfect  saint 
the  same  day.  Those  on  whom  he  cast  his  sight  used  to  become 
senseless  and  for  this  reason  very  few  used  to  visit  him.  Whoever 
made  him  an  offering  of  one  dinar  begat  a son.  He  was  married  to 
Bibi  Milkhi,  a pious  daughter  of  Shaikh  Zakaria,  who  was  a Sirdar  of 
Matila,  a village  between  Thatta,  and  Multan.  She  also  was  a saint 
from  birth.  The  saint  had  four  sons  : Shaikhs  Yaqub,  Ishaq,  Ismail, 
and  Ahmad.  He  went  to  Gujrat  and  stayed  in  the  house  of  Mahmud,  a 
blacksmith.  The  king  asked  leave  to  see  him,  but  was  not  allowed.  A 
Hindu  woman  came  to  the  blacksmith  to  have  her  spindle  straightened, 
and  the  Shaikh  seeing  her  said,  ‘ she  savours  of  Islam^  and  looked  at 
her.  The  woman  finding  the  Shaikh  gazing  at  her,  asked  the  black- 
smith, ^ what  sort  oifaqir  is  this  who  is  gazing  at  me  ? ^ The  Shaikh 
said  : Mf  I looked  at  you  with  bad  intent,  I will  touch  my  eyes  with 
the  spindle,  and  may  God  deprive  me  of  my  sight."’  Saying'  this  he 
touched  his  eyes  with  the  spindle  which  was  on  fire,  but  it  did  not 
injure  them  in  the  least,  nay  it  became  gold.  Seeing  this  miracle 
the  woman  became  a Muhammadan,  but  her  parents  hearing  of  it 
tortured  her  and  she  died.  While  the  Hindus  were  taking  her  body 
away  the  Shaikh,  hearing  of  her  death,  reanimated  her  and  caused  her 
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to  recite  the  Icalima,  This  made  him  widely  known  and  the  people 
used  to  visit  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to 
' Lahore,  where  he  died  on  Thursday  the  18th  Safar  062  IT. 

Pir  Karam  Shah^s  fair  is  held  on  every  Akhiri  Chahar  Shaiuba 
(a  Muhammadan  holiday),  and  alms  are  distributed  to  beggars  and 
blessings  invoked. 

M^i  Amfr^n  Sahiba^s  fair  is  held  on  the  Barawafat  day,  alms 
being  distributed  to  faqirs  and  blessings  are  invoked.  She  was  a 
great  majhdb  and  a perfect  saint.  She  came  from  down-country. 

Rode  Shah^s  tahia^  on  the  road  from  Ferozepur  to  Malwal  or 
Moga,  belongs  to  the  Qadiri  sect.  No  fair  is  held.  The  saint  was  a 
disciple  of  Iqrar  Husain  whose  tomb  is  near  that  of  Mfti  Amiran 
Sihiba.  Iqrar  Hussain  was  a disciple  of  Jafar  Husain  whose  tomb  is 
at  Kishenpura  in  tahsil  Zira. 

The  shrine  of  Mirdn  Shah  Ndr  at  Mirdn  Shdh  Mir  in  tahsil 

Ferozepur^ 

Some  500  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  Mir^n  Sh^h  Kur 
was  born  at  Chunidn  in  Lahore,  and  Shaikh  Alamdi  (Ham  Din),  a 
dyer  of  that  place,  and  his  wife,  Mdi  Chhinko,  having  no  children, 
adopted  the  boy  at  the  age  of  5 or  6.  When  he  was  aged  14,  Shaikh 
Alamdi  bade  his  wife  test  his  conduct,  so  she  took  liim  to  the  jungle 
and  invited  his  advances.  But  he  seized  her  breasts  and  began  to  suck 
therefrom.  She  told  her  husband  of  this  as  proving  that  he  was 
untainted  by  the  world.  Shaikh  Alamdi  bad  his  dyeing  vat  on  the  fire 
that  day  and  into  it  he  threw  the  Shahzada  (Mnin  Shdh  Nur)  and 
shut  down  the  lid.  After  24  hours  his  wife,  searching  for  the^  boy, 
asked  him  where  he  was,  but  he  did  not  reply.  Lifting  up  the  lid  she 
saw  the  Shdhzada  sitting  cross-legged  inside  and  W’hen  she  had  taken 
him  out  the  Shaikh  said  ' Had  he  remained  another  day  and  night 
his  children  one  and  all  would  have  been  the  friends  of  God.  Now 
however  only  one  of  them  will  alw^ays  be  so^  And  to  the  Shahzada 
he  said  ' I have  given  you  all  I had.  As  1 am  a dyer  and  you  are  a 
Sayyid  you  must  choose  a perfect  master  and  placing  your  hands  in 
his  do  homage  {ba'dty.  Then  he  told  the  boy  the  name  of  Sayyid 
Sultan  Lai  Musan  (Mohsin)  Nuii  Lahori  as  one  who  was  to  be  his 
master.  Accordingly  Miran  Shah  Nur  went  to  Lahore  and  served  him 
and  was  made  his  disciple.  He  too  was  also  a Sa.yyid  and  the  boy 
remained  with  him  for  a year.  He  gave  the  boy  a tiger's  skin,  a 
handkerchief,  a staff,  bedding  etc.  and  said  ' Wherever  by  the 
power  of  God  this  skin  falls,  there  make  your  house  and  deem  it  your 
tomb  also  So  the  boy  left  his  master  and  came  to  the  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  but  found  the  ferrymen  had  started  with  the  boat.  He  asked 
them  to  take  him  across  also,  but  they  said  the  boat  was  full  and  had 
left  the  shore,  so  they  would  return  and  fetch  him  j whereupon  the 
vouth  stepped  into  the  river,  calling  on  God  and  his  master,  and 
straightway  the  water  fell  until  it  became  fordable,  so  that  he  crossed 
before  the  boatmen  could  return.  Then  he  returned  after  his  wander- 
ings to  Chunian  and  married  into  a Sayyid  family  cf  Lhclanwdl, 
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settling  in  Gulnaki  village  where  he  sunk  several  wells.  Aft«r  23 
years,  leaving  his  three  sons  and  daught^^r  there^  he  came  alone  as  a 
traveller  to  Ferozepur,  where  an  old  fort  stood  long  before  the  Sikh  rule 
arose.  There  he  abode  with  a miller  named  Nur  for  7 years  in  the 
fort,  engaged  in  the  worship  of  God,  Eventually  the  place  in  Sikh 
times  became  known  as  Nur  Shahw^li.  In  Rani  Lachhmankaur’s  time 
some  one  had  tethered  horses  in  this  sacred  place,  but  the  Rani  was 
told  by  Miran  Shdh  Nur  in  a dream  that  this  should  be  forbidden,  and 
he  told  her  his  name,  condition,  and  caste.  So  the  place  was  deemed 
blessed,  and  a great  shrine  built  there  by  degrees.  Thence  Miran  Shdh 
Ndr  went  to  KhM  where  Ghazi  Khan  was  in  power  and  the  country  all 
round  was  dense  forest,  and  the  river  and  rains  had  filled  the  tanks  so 
that  the  land  was  desolate,  only  a small  space  being  clear  There  Miran 
Shah  Nur  built  his  house.  After  the  ablutions  of  prayer,  they  say,  he 
buried  his  tooth-brush  which  by  the  power  of  God  became  green  and  grew 
into  a pilu  tree  which  is  still  visible  in  front  of  the  shrine.  He 
summoned  his  family  from  Gulnaki  and  from  his  preaching  and 
piety  gained  wide  recognition. 

One  day  six  Hindu  women  came  and  prayed  for  issue,  ^Tir^n  Shah 
also  prayed  and  told  Shaikh  Ratu  Sahib,  his  chief  disciple,  to 
give  each  of  them  a loaf  and  some  of  the  meat  which  he  was 
himself  eating.  Shaikh  Ratu  did  so  and  five  of  the  six  women 
ate  each  her  loaf  and  meat  without  aversion.  The  sixth  however 
did  not  do  so,  but  threw  the  food  under  ? bush  as  she  wen^-  away.  In 
due  course  the  five  had  each  a son,  but  the  sixth  had  none.  \ll 
six  came  to  Mirdn  Shah  Niir,  the  sixth  complaining  and  asking  what 
sin  she  had  committed  that  no  son  was  born  to  her.  He  replied  : — 

^ Your  child  is  lying  under  the  bush  ^ and  when  she  went  to 
look  at  the  spot  where  she  had  thrown  the  loaf  and  meat  she  saw  an 
embryo  in  the  very  form  of  a child  and  became  ashamed.  Many  other 
miracles  and  mercies  of  this  kind  occurred  Shaikh  Ratu,  Pir  Balawal 
and  other  elders  as  well  as  bis  four  sons  became  his  khalifas  (successors). 
His  tomb,  they  say,  was  built  in  his  life-time,  though  Akbar^s  agent 
}nade  it  under  his  orders  and  at  his  expense.  A great  miracle  occurred 
in  its  building.  A lohdr^  blind  from  birth,  begged  the  Sayyid  to  restore 
his  sight,  and  agreed  to  place  eight  iron  bricks  in  the  tomb  if  this  were 
vouchsafed.  By  the  power  of  God  he  forthwith  gained  his  sight  and 
made  the  bricks  of  iron  which  are  still  within  the  shrine.  The  great  fair 
of  this  shrine  is  held  on  the  4th  Asauj  when  are  fed. 

The  khdnqdJi  of  Sayyid  Miraj-ul  Din  was  built  some  80  years  ago 
by  a descendant  of  the  founder  of  Zira.  Poor  travellers  can  put  up  in 
this  shrine.  The  tomb  is  surrroiinded  by  a brick  wall,  near  which  are 
interred  all  the  dead  of  the  sainPs  family.  Its  administration  is  carried 
on  by  the  Sh^h^s  descendants  who  also  hold  the  oaddi,  and  at  present 
a lady  manages  it.  At  a fair  held  in  Asauj  or  Katak  only  faqirs 
assemble,  ddiey  are  fed  and  make  free  use  of  char  as. 

The  kJidnqdhs  of  Ahmad  Shdh,  Qubab  Shdh  and  Rode  Shdh  are 
managed  by  the  Muhammadans  of  Zira.  They  are  all  nearly  100 
years  old.  A brick  mosque  and  well  are  attached  to  the  khdnqdh, 
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The  khdngdh  at  Jalalabad. 

A hhdnqdh  of  Hazrat  S^yyid  Kabir  lies  to  the  east  of  JjdaUbdd. 
In  its  enclosure  are  interred  the  dead  of  bis  family,  and  in  the  midst 
lies  the  tomb  of  the  Sayyid.  A "reat  fair  is  held  on  t'^e  second  Thurs- 
day of  Chet,  when  people  from  distant  parts  come  to  pay  bomag-e  to 
the  shrine  to  which  they  offer  a gift  in  cash  or  kind  according  to  their 
means.  The  Sayyid  recipients  are  responsible  for  repairs  to  the  tombs 
etc.  Eatables  offered  are  distributed  there  and  then  Both  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  attend  the  fair.  It  is  said  that  the  tomb  is  200  years 
old. 

The  shrine  or  zidratgdJi  of  Pir  Gurah  is  situate  at  Sultanpur 
village.  Its  building  was  completed  in  S 1907.  Pir  Gurah  was  a 
good  and  after  his  death  his  disciples  built  Ms  zinratgdh.  A 

fair  held  on  the  1 st  of  Har  is  attended  by  some  2000  persons  and 
prayer  is  offered.  Every  Thursday  a drum  is  beaten  at  the  shrine.  Its 
administration  vests  in  the  owners  who  keep  it  clean.  Patdslias  are 
offered  and  their  value  is  estimated  at  Rs.  15  a year  which  is  spent  on 
the  up-keep  of  the  shrine. 

The  Pir  Mai  hhdnqdh  in  KhwAja  Kharak  is  also  called  Pir  Kal 
Mai.  No  fair  is  held  in  connection  with  it. 

The  village  of  Khw^ja  Kharak  has  existed  for  70  years,  but  the 
hhdnqdh  was  already  known  by  the  name  of  Pir  ]\I?.l  when  it  was 
founded.  The  villagers  have  the  right  to  appoint  any  one  as  wuj&u'ar 
for  sweeping  the  hhdnqdh  etc. 

Shrines  in  Ferozepur  iahsiL 

The  hhdnqdh  of  Rori  in  Atanwali,  founded  some  70  years  ago, 
has  no  fair  connected  with  it.  When  the  village  was  founded,  some 
bricks  were  found  lyinsr  near  it  and  Thakar  Daya  Singh  built  a hotha 
(hut)  o!'  them,  but  it  fell  down  twice  or  thrice  so  a faqir  Nathe  Khan 
built  a brick  tomb.  A well  and  mosque  were  also  built.  A fnqir 
uFed  to  live  in  the  hhdnqdh,  but  it  has  been  quite  neglected  since  his 
death,  and  no  mujdwar  is  employed  in  it.  The  offerings  of  milk, 
paUsha  and  churma  when  made  are  distributed  among  those  present  at 
the  hhdnqdh. 

At  the  Karim  Shah  'khdnqdh  in  Sidhuan  a movable  fair  is  held 
in  Har  or  Sawan  every  year,  on  a date  fixed  by  the  mujdwar.  Maulavi 
Karim  Shah  Qazi  of  Mia  lam  is  said  to  have  got  a ghumdo  of  land  from 
the  people  of  Sidhuan,  and  built  his  grave  at  this  spot  some  1 8 years 
ao’O.  As  he  was  a devotee  and  his  prayers  were  heard  people  worship- 
ed him.  The  mujdwar  is  a Bhatti  Musalman.  He  sweeps  out  the 
hhdnqdh  twice  a day.  Celibacy  is  not  obligatory,  but  succession  is 
governed  by  spiritual  relationship.  The  mujdwar  receives  special  respect 
and  is  provided  with  grain  etc.  by  the  villagers,  while  rhurma  or  milk 
is  offered  as  hhog  to  hhdnqdh. 

The  hhdnqdh  of  Shah  Sikandar  in  Arafke  has  no  fair.  It  is  said 
that  when  a house  was  built  on  the  tomb  of  this  saint  its  owner  was 
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directed  in  a vision  to  abandon  it.  He  obeyed  and  rebuilt  the  saint^s 
tomb  80  years  ago.  fagir  is  a Dogar.  He  sweeps  the  tomb  twice 
a day  and  lights  a lamp  every  Thursday.  At  every  marriage  four  annas 
are  offered  to  it. 

The  khdngdJi  of  Jaiidla  in  Arafke  also  has  no  fair  Jandla  was 
said  to  be  possessed  with  power  to  work  miracles  and  to  fulfil  the  desires 
of  all  who  resorted  to  him.  After  his  death  the  people  built  his  tomb 
and  began  to  worship,  it  40  years  ago.  Its  administration  vests  in  a 
Malang  who  sweeps  it  out  twice  a day  and  lights  a lamp  every 
Thursday. 

i\.t  khdnqdJi  of  Makhi  Shah  a fair  is  held  every  ye  ir  on  the 
9th  Asauj.  Makhi  Shah  was  possessed  of  miraculous  powers  and  after 
bis  death  his  rc;mains  were  kept  in  a box.  in  a house,  and  are  still  preserv- 
ed in  the  khdnqdh.  It  is  believed  that  the  encroachments  of  the  river 
on  his  JcJtdnqdh  are  barred  by  his  power.  It  was  built  60  years  ago. 
Its  manager  is  a T3ukhari  Sayyid  who  sweeps  it  out  and  lights  a 
lamp  every  Thursday.  On  marriages  a rupee  is  offered  to  the  khdnqdh 
and  food  given  to  the  manager. 

The  shrine  or  Dera  of  Usman  Sh  .h  has  no  fair  connected  with  it. 
Formerly  this  klduqdh  contained  the  grave  of  Jiwan  Shah  but  his 
remains  were  removed  to  Rangoon,  so  those  of  Usman  Sbah  were 
interred  in  it.  It  was  built  50  years  ago.  Tlie  manager  is  a Mauar 
Dogar  who  lights  a lamp  on  the  tomb.  Succession  is  governed  by 
spiritual  relationship.  The  priest  is  held  in  special  respect  and  a rupee 
is  paid  him  on  a marriage.  Charas  is  not  used.  Churma  is  offered. 
The  khdnqdh  of  Data  Nur  Sluih  at  Atari  has  no  fair.  It  was  built  60 
years  ago.  The  mujdwar  is  the  manager  and  he  is  an  Usman  faqi'r, 
by  got  Gurzmar.  He  sweeps  out  the  khdnqdh  daily  and  lights  a lamp 
in  it.  Succession  follows  natural  relationship. 

At  the  khdnqdh  of  Baji  Shah  a fair  is  held  on  the  :20th  Sawan. 
Eaji  Shah  only  died  on  November  i8th,  1892.  Succesbion  follows 
spiritual  relationship. 

At  ihe  khdnqdh  of  Inayat  Shah,  who  died  in  Bhadon  S.  19  :3, 
succession  follows  spiritual  relationship.  The  nmjdwar  feeds  poor 
faqirs  but  himself  lives  on  alms.  The  use  of  charaSj  opium,  and  hkang 
is  common.  A lamp  is  lit  on  every  Thursday. 

At  the  khdnqdh  of  Bir  Shah  a fair  is  held  on  22nd  Har ; 13ir  Shah 
died  in  Sambat  1924.  Succession  follows  spiritual  relationship.  The 
faqir  who  dwells  at  the  shrine  lives  by  begging.  The  use  of  charas 
or  bhang  is  common.  The  khdnqdhs  of  Sains  Majnu,  Fi  Shah  and 
Malli  Shah  are  conrected  with  this. 


At  the  khdnqdh  of  Ndr  Shah  Bal  a fair  is  held  every  Thursday, 
Succession  is  governed  by  spiritual  relationship. 

At  the  lhd^q:k  of  Nau-Gaia  a*  fair  is  held  every  Thursday. 

The  khdnqdh  of  Bohar  Shah  has  no  fair.  Th::  saint  died  in 
S.  1932.  Succession  follows  spiritual  relationship.  The  keipo:  of  the 
shrine  is  a faqif  who  lives  on  alms.  Lamps  are  lit  ever-^  Thursdar. 
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At  the  takia  of  Roda  Shah  a fair  is  held  on  the  20tli  Bhadon. 
Roda  Shah  died  on  8th  April  1902. 

The  taJcia  of  Mai  Miran  has  an  annual  fair  held  on  12th  Har.  It 
was  founded  on  12th  Chet  S.  1946.  The  mnjdwar  is  ^faqir  who  lives 
on  aims. 

The  Tchdnqdh  of  Wali  Shah  has  a fair  on  15th  Jeth, 

The  khdnqdh  of  M.akhu  Shah  has  a fair  on  22nd  Sawan. 

The  hJidnqdh  of  Rafi  Shah  has  no  fair.  It  dates  from  1929  S. 

The  khdnqdh  of  Husain  Shah  has  no  fair.  It  is  called  after 
Husain  Sh^h.  The  khdnqdh  was  founded  in  S.  1929.  People  of  all 
castes  make  offerings  to  the  shrine. 

At  the  takioi  of  Ghore  Shah  a fair  is  held  40  days  after  the 
Moharram.  This  shrine  was  first  occupied  by  Husain  Ali,  a faqir 
possessed  of  power  to  work  miracles,  but  he  had  a disciple  named  Ghore 
Shah  after  whom  it  is  known. 

The  khdnqdh  of  Bhakhar  Shah  in  Machiwara  has  no  fair. 

The  khdnqdh  of  Shah  Baka  in  Malwal  has  no  fair. 

At  the  khdnqdh  of  Wahab  Shah  in  Lodhra  a fair  is  held  annually 
onl5thHar.  Wahab  Shah  was  a juggler.  It  has  been  in  existence 
for  200  years.  At  the  fair  many  jugglers  visit  the  shrine  and  Qawals 
are  invited  to  sing  at  it.  Many  visitors  go  into  a trance  and  then  theii* 
limbs  are  bound  up  and  they  are  hung  on  trees.  The  visitors  are  fed  at 
night  by  the  holder  of  the  gaddij  and  lamps  are  lighted  at  the  shrine. 
Succession  is  governed  by  natural  relationship.  People  make  offerings 
of  churi  to  the  khdnqdh. 

The  khdnqdh  of  Khwaja  Roshan  Din — in  Pir  Khan  Shaikh — has  a 
fair  every  year  on  the  first  Thursday  in  Har.  It  was  built  some  150 
years  ago.  Its  administration  is  carried  on  by  a descendant  of , the 
Khwaja.  He  is  not  celibate,  but  succession  is  always  governed  by 
spiritual  relationship. 

It  is  said  that  when  Khwaja  Roshan  Din  chanced  to  pass  through 
Mohankehe  spent  the  night  in  the  house  of  a Dogar  Sardar  whose  de* 
scendants  always  keep  a lamp  burning  in  their  house  in  commemoration 
of  the  Khwaja^s  visit.  Of  the  400  people  who  visit  the  fair  many  go  , 
into  a trance. 

The  khdnqdh  of  Ramzan  Shah  Qureshi  in  Kurma  is  named  after  a 
Hashami  saint  whose  ur^  is  held  annually  in  the  last  week  of  Har.  He 
used  to  live  in  Malikpur  but  went  to  Lahore  whence  Varyam  knowing 
him  to  be  a devotee  brought  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Kurma. 
Ramzan  had  a son  named  Khuda  Bakhsh_,  also  a devotee,  and  so  great 
reverence  was  paid  them  by  the  Nawabs.  Both  their  tombs  and  that  of 
the  grandson,  Ghulara  Shdh,  lie  in  the  khdnqdh.  At  the  un  only  verses 
from  the  Qurdn  are  recited.  People  make  offerings  to  the  shrine  at 
marriages  etc. 
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The  kkdnqdk  of  Sain  Shor  Shah  has  no  fair.  One  Jiwan,  a weaver 
of  Kurma^  nsed  to  go  into  a trance,  and  so  he  learnt  of  the  existence  of 
the  tomb  of  Sher  Shah,  no  trace  of  which  then  remained,  and  he  pointed 
out  the  spot,  which  was  enclosed  some  60  years  ago.  Women  of  the 
village  light  lamps  here  on  Thursday  nights. 

The  tomb  of  Saiii  Tokal  Shah  in  Kurma  lies  near  the  house  of 
Allah  Ditta,  a butcher,  and  lamps  are  lit  at  it  on  every  Thursday  night. 

The  khdnqali  of  Pir  Pake  Shah  is  in  Jamad.  Once  Mala  headman 
built  a cattle-pen  here,  but  in  a vision  he  saw  that  the  place  contained  a 
tomb,  so  he  abandoned  it  and  rebuilt  the  tomb.  Another  story 
is  that  the  clay  horses  offered  at  the  tomb  fight  at  night  and  are  found 
broken  in  the  morning.  This  has  been  witnessed  by  one  Jaimal,  son  of 
Himmat,  a Dogar  of  Algu 


klidnqdli  ol  Sayyid  Nazar  Shah  in  Jhok  Tehl  Singht — ^This 
Sayyid  was  a grandson  of  Miran  Shah,  Nawab.  He  had  a Gujar  dis* 
ciple  named  Dag  Shah.  Founded  14i0  years  ago,  the  tomb  contains  the 
Sayyid^s  gudri  or  wallet  and  the  story  is  that  the  Sikh  owners  of  the 
village  once  determined  to  eject  Dag  Shah  and  destroy  the  shrine,  but 
they  resisted  so  they  set  fire  to  the  khdnqdh.  So  D%  Shah  covered  him- 
self with  his  qndi'i  and  lay  in  a corner  of  the  shrine,  which  was  reduced 
to  ashes  but  he  was  unhurt.  The  fame  of  this  incident  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  offerings  are  taken  by  Dag  Shah  or  Miran  Shall. 


Tlie  khdnqdh  of  Sayyid  Mahmud  Shah  was  founded  years  ago. 
The  Sayyid  left  a disciple  Bani  Shah  who  kepi  up  the  fair  for  some 
years  but  it  ceased  on  in's  death.  Offerings  of  pafdshahs  and 

other  sweets  are  eaten  by  those  present. 


At  the  khdnqdh  of  Mama  Sultin  in  Mama  a fair  is  held  on  i2th 
Asauj.  This  saint  was  a ilusaini  Jat  who  lived  in  Pakpattan.  While 
grazing  his  cattle  on  the  river  bank  he  chanced  to  come  to  the  site  of 
the  present  village  and  built  a hut  there.  His  example  was  followed  by 
others  and  so  the  village  grew  up.  It  was  named  Mama  after  him. 
His  two  brothers  were  Shah  Jiwan  and  Nur  Muhammad,  and  bis  dis- 
ciple Pir  Ser.  Ihe  fair  is  attended  by  IOC  faqtrs.  The  shrine  is  run  by 
Mama^s  descendants  whose  caste  is  Java  and  goi  Husaini.  Milk,  k/ur 
and  patdshahs  are  offered. 


At  the  khdnqdh  of  Sayyid  Ghiragh  Shah  in  Mama  a fair  is  held  on 
1 2th  Asauj.  This  saint,  a descendant  of  Hazrat  Miran  Shah  Nur 
Muhammad,  died  on  5th  Asauj  S.  194)9  and  his  disciple  built  his  tomb  of 
brick  and  enclosed  it  by  a wall.  Soon  after  one  Muhammad  Nai  began 
CO  take  bricks  for  his  own  u^e  out  of  it,  but  his  house  fell  down  and  in 
order  to  avert  a recurrence  of  this  he  offered  a deg  of  rice  to  the  tomb 
and  then  rebuilt  his  house  without  difficulty.  This  incident  contributed 
to  the  fame  of  the  fair  at  which  faqirs  are  fed  on  rice  and  meat  Found- 
ed in  S.  x94)9,  its  administration  is  carried  on  by  one  Shaikh  Din  Dar 
who  is  not  celibate  as  mujdwar.  The  Jats  of  the  village  mostly  make 
offerings.  The  khdnqdh  of  Miran  Shah  Niir  Sahib  is  connected  with  it. 


The  khdnqdh  oi  Sayyid  Bahadur  Shah  in  Khai  has  been  in  existence 
100  years.  It  contains  two  tombs,  one  of  Bahadur  Shah  and  another. 
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Minor  shrines  in  Verosepur. 

At  the  Ichdnqdh  of  Miran  Shah  in  Nur  a fair  is  held  on  the  15th  Asauj 
at  which  faqirs  are  fed  on  SNi'eefc  rice,  bread  and  ddl  or  puUe.  -Many  ^’O 
into  a trance  [hdl]  by  shaking  their  heads,  in  which  state  they  are  hung 
on  trees  with  their  legs  tied  together.  Miran  Shah  died  on  ’:7th 
Muharram,  1035  H , but  the  khdnqdh  was  founded  in  x\kbar  Shah’s 
time  The  Jchdnqdh  has  3 storeys  and  is  built  of  brick,  it  contains  1 
rooms  with  as  many  tombs — of  Miran  Sahib,  Miran  Shah  Jamal  and 
JamM  Khan, 

The  Jchdnqdh  of  Nur  Shah  in  Jhok  Tehl  Singh  and  many  tombs  of 
this  family  in  Wazir  Khan’s  mosque  at  Lahore  are  connected  with  this 
shrine, 


At  the  Rauza  of  Pir  Baldw^ila  in  Khilji  a fair  is  held  on  Ibth 
Muharram  every  year.  The  Pir  was  one  of  Akbar’s  high  olficials. 
When  Miran  Shah  was  working  mi:acles  the  Pir  came  to  him  and  was 
so  impressed  with  his  powers  that  he  became  a faqtr  and  entered  his 
service.  Miran  Shah  asked  him  to  live  in  Khilji.  Six  diieves  robbed  a 
rich  man’s  house  and  vowed  to  give  the  Pir  an  eighth  of  the  booty. 
So  they  went  to  him,  but  finding  him  asleep  laid  his  shire  by  his  be-i- 
lide.  Meanwhile  the  owners  in  pursuit  of  the  thieves  came 
residence  and  found  their  goods  there  and  thinking  the  Pir 
them,  they  murdered  him  out  of  hand.  People  th.  n built 
the  spot.  At  the  fair  all  the  tdzias  used  in  the  Muharra.n 
here.  The  shrine  was  laid  some  350  years  ago.  It  contains  three 
tombs  ; — of  Pir  Bald,  Sayyid  Amam  Shah  and  Mard  Ali. 


to  the  Pii’s 
had  robbed 
his  tomb  on 
buried 


are 


At  the  hhdnqdh  of  Shah  Sikaiidar  in  Maindot  an  urs  is  annually  held 
on  the  10th  of  Muharram.  The  two  brothers  Sayyid  Kabir  and  Shah 
Sikandar  came  from  Bukhara  and  settled  in  Mamdot  and  Fatehpur 
’’espectively.  When  Shah  Sikandar  died  his  tomb  was  built  in  H. 
905.  The  hJidnqdh  contains  the  tombs  of  the  dead  of  his  famil) . 
Gujars  mostly  affect  this  Pir’s  cult.  Kabir’s  khdnqdh  in  Fatehpur 
is  connected  with  this. 

The  khdnqdh  of  Sain  Khwaj  Bakhsh  in  Mamdot. — The  Sain  came 
from  Montgomery  and  died  here.  At  the  fair  held  on  the  1st  Sawan 
shake  their  heads  and  go  into  a trance.  Kalu  Shah,  a disciple 
of  the  Shah,  used  to  feed  visitors  with  rice,  bread  and  meat. 

The  khdnQdh  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  mur^hid  of  Sain  Khwaja  Bakhsn. 
at  Abarbara  in  Montgomery,  is  connected  with  this  shrine. 

The  Rauza  of  Sain,  son  of  Mash  Shah,  in  Keluwala. — This  saint  was 
a Qureshi  Chisti  who  lived  in  Ferozepur.  The  tomb  of  Muhammad 
Akal  the  Saip’s  mnrshidi^  at  Mitthankot  in  Bahiwalpur. 

The  khdnqdh  of  Sayyid  Sher  Shah  in  Azim  Shah  has  a fair  in 
Har,  This  saint  was  headman  of  this  village,  and  died  only  few  years 
ago,  when  the  was  built.  His  brother  Haidar  Shih  granted 

and  for  its  -aiaintenance.  The  faqirs  attending  the  fair  are  fed  free. 

The  kfidnqah  of  Sam  Roshan  Shah  in  Jhok  Mari  Har  existed  long 
before  the  foundation  the  village* 


MUn  Mir  of  Lahore. 
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The  Ichdnqdh  of  Miran  Sahib  in  Bazfdpnr. — The  Sam  came  from 
Bukliara  in  Eanjit  Slng’h^s  time.  He  died  and  his  i^raEdson  construct- 
ed his  khdnqdh.  People  light  lamps  on  Thursd  jv  night  and  offer  a rupee 
at  marriages. 

The  Mdnqdh  of  Shah  KumAl,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Sikh 
times,  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  village 

The  khdnqdh  of  Sayyid  Lai  Shah  in  Khanpur  has  a fair  on  the 
25th  Har  every  year  This  Sayyid  was  a Bukhari  faqi  in  Sikh 
times. 

A faqir  named  Kumal  Shah  has  been  living  here  for  22  years  and 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fair.  Faqirs  practise  ^'dl  and  are  fed 
free. 

The  Ichdnqdh  of  Pir  Kale  Sh4h  at  Norang  Sial  has  an  nrs  on  loth 
Chet. 

The  saint  Mian  Mir^  whose  real  name  was  Sh.  ^Muhammad  Mir, 
was  a man  of  learning  and  sanctity.  He  visited  Jahangir  at  Agra/ 
and  was  visited  by  Shah  Jahdn.  But  hh  principal  role  was  that  of 
spiritual  adviser  to  Hara  Shikoh^,  though  his  disciple  ]Mnlla  Shah  or 
Shfih  Muhammad  is  also  said  to  have  filled  that  office.^  However  this 
maybe  Dara  Shikoh  built  Mulla  ShalPs  tomb  at  Lahore  apparentlr  before 
his  deatli  in  1661.'*^^  Hara  Shikoh  also  commenced  the  building  of  a 
mausoleum  to  Mian  Mir  who  died  in  1035  at  the  ago  of  88. 

Dara  Shikoh  gives  a pedigree  of  Mian  Mir  which  makes  him  one  of 
the  sons  of  a Qazi  Sfdnditta.  He  was  born  in  Selstan  but  live<l  almost 
all  his  life  at  Lahore.  He  appears  to  have  affected  the  Pfr  Dastgir  and 
at  any  rate  had  such  respect  for  his  memory  that  he  never  mentioned  his 
name  without  ablution.^  His  long  life  was  attributed  to  the  practice 
of  h'ldfi  dam  or  slow  breathing.  His  disciple  iNFulla  Shah  followed  him 
in  this  and  also  in  remaining  unmarried  and  never  lighting  a lamp  in 
his  house  ® 

Mian  Mir^s  disciples  included  the  scholar  Mulla  Sh4h  of  Badakh- 
shan  who  died  in  IGl  lJ  : Khwaja  Bahari^  who  was  credited  wdth  many 
miracles®  : Shaikh  AbuT  Ma^ali,^  a native  of  Bhera  : Id's  khalifa 

' Q.ist.  of  Lahore,  p.  47. 

**  75  , p.  69. 

3 16.,  pp.  176  and  64. 

4 76.,  p.  178  D ara  Shikoh  w^is  hardly  in  a position  to  do  so  after  1659  in  which 
year  Aurangzeh  reached  Lahore  : p.  66. 

5 76.,  p.  176. 

6 /6.,  pp.  69,  176-6  and  178. 

7 76,,  p..  69.  Mulldh  Shah  was  a groat  mystic.  Born  in  15S4,  he  died  in  1661 
at  Lahore  and  was  buried  there  in  a shrine  of  red  stone  erected  by  the  priiioess 
Fatama,  sister  of  Dara  Shikoh.  The  orthodox  taxed  him  with  imitatit\g  .Mansur  Hall4j  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Shah  Jahdn,  but  saved  by  Dara  Shikoh’s  intercession.  His 
disciples  included  Mir  Baqi  and  Akhuud  Mulldb  Muhammad  Syud  ( ? .'-a’id).  Mian  i\Iir 
taught  nim  Sufi  exercises  according  to  the  Qadiria  rule  : Field,  op,  cit„  pp.  194-189. 

5 76.,  pp.  60  and  178-9. 

^ 76,,  p,  63.  Abul  Ma’ali  (Shah  Khair-ud-Diu)  was  a saint  in  the  reigns  of  Akbar 
and  Jahangir  who  built  a great  part  of  his  tomb  in  his  lifetime.  On  his  death  in  lOlii 
A .D.  it  was  completed  by  his  son.  A large  fair  is  held  there  on  his  urs  ; p.  203. 
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Some  saints  at  Lahore. 


Abdul  Gbani^,  whose  maqhara  was  built  by  Darn  Sbikoh  : and  Abdul 
Haq  who  cursed  the  kiln  of  Buddhu  because  he  was  refused  its  warmth 
on  a rainy  day.^  Another  disciple  was  Mir  InMyatulla,  surnamed  by  his 
piT  Miskin  Shah  on  account  of  his  secluded  life.  When  asked  how  his 
disciple  supported  life  his  'pir  replied  that  he  was  miskin  amri^  a poor 
man  supported  by  God^s  amar  or  will,  and  so  in  no  need  of  help.  Dara 
Shikoh  also  built  his  shrine.^ 

Maulavi  Muhammad  Tsmail,  generally  known  as  Mi4n  Waclda? 
has  a spacious  tomb  Lahore  at  where  h^  built  a madrnssn  in  Akhar^s 
reign  Born  in  1586  he  became  a disciple  of  Makhdum  Abdul  Karim 
of  Langar  Makhdum  on  the  Chenab  and  died  in  i6S‘l.  He  desired 
that  no  dome  should  be  erected  over  his  grave,  but  the  present 
sajjdda’-nishin  h.is  built  a grave  in  which  he  sits  daily’,  reading  the 
Quran  ^ His  disciple  was  Jan  Muhammad,  the  first  itnam  of  the 
mosque  built  in  1649,  the  year  in  which  Shah  Jahan  sent  Aurangzeb 
to  recover  Kandahar. 

Maulavi  Nizam  Din,  whose  tomb  is  at  Lahore,  is  known  as  Pir 
Mohka,  meaning  one  who  cures  warts.  Sufferers  are  said  to  be  cured 
by  making  a vow  to  this  saint  to  offer  a broom  and  a garland  He 
died  in  1705  A.  D.  and  his  mnqhara  or  mausoleum  is  a fine  one.® 

Addul  Eazzak  Makai  of  Sabzwar  settled  in  Lahore  in  HumavuiPs 
time  and  when  he  died  was  buried  in  the  closet  in  which  he  used  to  pray, 
His  tomb  long  remained  without  a dome,  and  a*  lion  was  believed  to 
sweep  it  out  every  Thursday  with  its  tail  unt’l  the  guardian  of  the 
shrine  saw  in  a vision  Mauj  Darya  Bukhari  who  bade  him  construct  a 
large  dome  over  the  saint’s  remains.® 

Madho  Lai  Hussain  is  the  name  of  a famous  pair  of  tombs  at 
Lahore.  The  actual  tombs  are  in  an  underground  chamber,  signs  of 
them  being  reproduced  on  a lofty  platform.  Madho  was  a Brahman  boy 
of  whom  Lai  Hussain  became  enamoured  > and  who  became  a Moslem 
under  the  name  of  Shaikh  Madho.^  Lai  Hussain  was  a historical  saint 
who  lived  in  Akbar^s  reign  and  is  mentioned  by  Dfira  Shikoh  and  other 
writers.  Two  great  fairs,  the  Basant  and  Chirnghan,  are  held  annually 
at  this  shrine.  The  former  was  celebrated  with  great  display  under 
Ban  jit  Singh. 

' JSist.  of  Lahore,  p.  144. 

2 Ih  , pp.  151,  167. 

3 He  died  in  1647  A.  D. 

4 Hist,  of  Lahore,  pp.  156,  212  and  166. 

5 of  Lahore,  p.  161. 

® Hist,  of  Lahore,  pp.  145,  192-3.  Shaikh  M4dho  is  a name  which  conld  not  possibly 
be  borne  by  a Muhammadan,  not  even  by  a convert."  The  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  cult 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  works  like  the  Baharia  or  Lfaqiqat-ul'Fuqrd, 

7 Ib.,  p.  158. 


Some  saints  at  Lahore  and  Amhdla. 
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Gbore  Shah  whose  real  name  was  Baha-ud-Din,  a Bnkhari  Sayyid, 
a grandson  of  Sa’id  Usman  of  Uch,  was  affected  with  palsy  and  so  was 
known  as  the  Jhulan  Shah  or  ^ Shah  who  shakes  like  a swing  He  was 
credited  with  having  been  born  a wali  and  before  the  age  of  5 displayed 
such  horsemanship  that  he  is  called  Ghore  Shah,  and  any  disciple  who 
presented  him  with  a horse  got  what  he  desired.  Even  the  present  of  a 
toy  horse  had  the  same  effect.  But  his  display  of  saintly  power  at  such 
an  early  age  brought  down  upon  him  his  father's  curse  and  under 
it  he  died  at  the  age  of  5 in  1594.  A fair  is  held  at  his  tomb  to  which 
toy  horses  in  thousands  are  presented.  ^ 

Pir  Zaki,  who  gives  his  name  to  the  Yakki  Gate  of  Lahore,  was  a 
warrior  of  the  same  type.  According  to  the  Tuhfat-ul-Wdsiltn  he  was 
killed  fighting  against  the  infidel  Mughals,  and  his  head  is  buried  in  the 
gateway,  while  his  body  rests  at  a spot  close  by  where  it  fell.^ 

At  Ambala  town  is  the  shrine  of  one  Lakkhe  Shah  Darvesh.  One 
legend  is  that  he  lost  his  head  in  a great  war  in  Multan,  but  fought  his 
way  to  Ambala.  A well  then  stood  at  the  site  of  his  shrine  and  from 
the  women  who  were  drawing  water  from  it  he  begged  a draught,  but 
they  ran  away  and  so  he  fell  down  there  and  died,  but  not  before  he  had 
uttered  the  curse  ; Amhdla  sJiahr  dittjia^  andar  khdrd,  hdhir  mtfthd^ 
^ Ambala  town  have  I seen,  sweet  without  and  bitter  within'.  So  to 
this  day  that  well  has  been  dry  and  any  well  sunk  within  the  town 
always  yields  brackish  water.3  Another  legend  is  that  after  the  English 
had  taken  possession  of  Ambala,  the  magistrate,  Mr.  ^Murray,  wished  to 
make  a road  from  the  town  in  the  fort  (since  dismantled),  and  destroyed 
the  Shah's  tomb.  A man  in  black  came  by  night  and  overturned  the 
magistrate's  bed  but  he  w'as  not  dismayed.  Next  night  however  he 
threw  him  off  his  bed  and  this  frightened  him  so  that  he  sat  outside  his 
house  all  night.  After  that  he  changed  the  line  of  the  road  and  re- 
built the  tomb  with  its  four  gateways. 

' Rist.  oj  Lahore,  p.  168. 

3 Ih.,  pp.  86  and  230. 

3 8,  C.  B.,  VIII,  p.  272. 
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Shrines  in  Karndl, 

The  shrines  op  the  Imams  at  PanIpat. 

The  shrine  of  Imdm  Badr-ud^Bin — Sayyid  Badr-ud-Din  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  one  of  the  first  Muhammadan  inroads. 
The  story  goes  that  Raja  Anang  Pal  of  Panipat  resolved  to  build  a 
castle.  He  consulted  all  the  Brahman  astrologers  and  told  them  to  fix 
the  most  auspicious  moment  for  laying  its  foundation.  They  advised 
him  to  get  hold  of  a Muhammadan  and  secure  its  good  fortune  by  lay- 
ing its  foundations  on  his  head.  As  a Muhammadan  was  a rarity  in 
those  days  in  Hindustan  the  Raja  disregarded  their  advice,  but  soon 
after  two  Muhammadans  by  chance  fell  into  his  hands  and  he  caused 
one,  a Sayyid,  to  be  killed  under  the  northern  wall  of  the  fort  ; the  rest 
of  his  body  being  similarly  placed  under  other  parts  of  it.  Accordingly 
there  are  two  shrines,  that  of  the  head  on  the  summit  of  the  fort  and 
the  other  of  the  body  below  it.  The  Raja  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  inhu- 
man conduct,  for  having  sacrificed  the  Sayyid  he  escorted  his  wife  or 
sister  with  all  care  to  the  frontier.  There  she  related  the  episode  and 
Badr-ud-Din  and  Akbar  Ali  with  other  Sayyids  girt  up  their  loins  to 
wage  war  and  by  spiritual  insight  obtained  the  Propliet^s  sanction. 
Sayyid  Badr-ud-Din  with  his  relations  and  friends^  numbering  not 
more  than  300  in  all,  gathered  all  the  information  they  needed  from  the 
lady  and  set  out  disguised  as  dealers  in  Arab  horses.  On  arrival  at 
Panipat  they  took  up  their  abode  near  the  Rajahs  palace.  When  ap- 
prised of  this  arrival  the  Rdja  inquired  their  purpose  in  visiting  his 
capital  and  bade  them  leave  it  at  once.  After  much  negotiation 
fighting  ensued  and  the  sons  of  Hashim  displayed  such  valour  that 
despite  the  limited  force  at  their  disposal  the  Musalmans  killed  many 
of  their  opponents.  Whenever  a Sayyid  fell  in  the  action,  drink- 
ing the  cup  of  martyrdom,  his  place  was  mysteriously  taken  by  one  of 
the  enemy  : while  from  the  souls  of  the  dead  there  sprang  a number  of 
Sayyids,  with  heads  and  hands  cut  off,  who  were  seen  to  slay  many  who 
possessed  heads  and  hands.  Seeing  such  miracles  many  of  the  Hindus 
embraced  Islam  and  fought  against  their  countrymen  ; and  one  Baram 
Jit,  a Hindu  commander,  thus  became  a Muhammadan  and  was  killed 
fighting  against  his  former  co-religionists.  The  tombs  of  these  converts 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  open  ground  near  that  of  Saj^yid  Badr-ud- 
Din,  the  martyr.  None  of  his  offspring  survived  him.  The  date  of  the 
Sayyid's  tomb  is  not  known,  but  the  present  dome  was  built  some  50 
years  ago  by  Khwdja  Muhammad  Khan  Baraich, 

The  shrine  of  Khizar  Khan  and  SJiddi  Khan. — The  author  of  the 
ZuldaUuhTdrihh  says  that  Kbizar  Khan  and  Shadi  Khan  were  two 
brothers,  akin  to  Ala-ud-Din  Khilji,  and  men  of  great  influence.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Sharf-\kl-Mandqih  the  Sultan  stood  much  in  awe  of  the  great- 
ness of  Hazrat  Sharaf-ud-Din,  and  frequently  consulted  him  in  difficul- 
ties relatiug  to  his  empire,  seeking  his  help  and  guidance.  One  day  the 
Hazrat  asked  the  Sultan  to  build  his  tomb,  telling  him  that  his  death 
was  at  hand  and  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  its  construction.  The 
Sultan  lost  no  time  in  obeying  his  orders  and  appointed  his  son  to  super- 
vise the  work.  The  tomb  was  built  in  717  H. 

Ihe  shrine  of  saint  Shah  Khar af-nd- Din. — ^This  saint,  before  the 
arrival  of  Khwaja  Shams-ud-Din,  used  to  live  in  Panipat.  But  after  the 
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Khwaja'^s  arrival  he  left  it  and  went  to  settle  in  the  village  of  Budha 
Katra.  Here  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  but  often  visited  the  town  as  it 
was  his  birth-place  and  the  place  where  his  p’arents  were  buried.  He  was 
greatly  attached  to  Mubdrak  K ban  and  Shaikh  J alal-ud-Din.  The  former 
died  in  715  H.  and  his  tomb  was  built  in  Panipat.  Knowing  that  death 
was  near  the  saint  asked  Sultan  Ala-ud-Din  Khilji  to  build  his  tomb  near 
that  of  his  follower  Mubarak  Khan.  He  died  on  Ramzan  29th  in  724  H. 
in  Budha  Khera.  The  residents  of  Karnal  and  Panipat  spent  the  day  in 
deep  regret,  and  next  day  bis  remains  were  brouq:ht  to  Karnal.  But 
one  of  his  followers  named  Maulana  Siraj-ud-Diu  had  been  told  in  a 
vision  that  his  body  should  be  interred  in  the  grave  which  had  been 
built  for  him,  and  as  the  saint  had  also  told  him  that  he  had  been 
released  from  bodily  imprisonment,  the  Maulana  set  out  next  niorning 
with  the  saint^s  nephew  and  others  for  Karnal  to  fetch  the  body  which 
was  brought  to  Panipat  and  interred  there.  He  was  a great  teacher 
and  reputed  to  possess  power  to  work  miracles.  He  adopted  the  creed 
of  the  Sufis,  because  according  to  their  belief  the  souls  of  prophets 
and  saints  obtain  eternal  bliss  on  leaving  the  material  body.  It  is  said 
that  in  his  lifetime  one  Malik  Ali,  Ansari,  of  Herat,  became  his  follower, 
and  that  Amar  Singh,  a Rajput,  whose  descendants  are  still  found  in 
Panipat,  also  embraced  Islam,  The  so-called  tomb  of  Shah  Sharaf-ud- 
Din  at  Karnal  should  probably  be  regarded  as  a mazdr  or  nominal 
shrine. 

The  shrine  of  Shaikh  J aldl-ud-Bin. — This  Shaikh,  one  of  the  chief 
saints  in  Panipat,  traced  his  descent  from  Khwaja  Abdul  Rahman 
Usmani  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Mahmiid  Ghaznavi.  Noted  for  his 
generosity  he  had  been  brought  up  by  Khwaja  Shams-ud  Din,  Turk, 
and  like  his  father  he  used  to  distribute  food  daily  to  1,000  persons. 
He  often  besought  Shah  Sharf-ud-Din  for  the  gift  of  saintship,  but 
was  assured  by  him  that  it  could  only  be  had  from  Khwaja  Shams-ud- 
Din.  ‘Eventually  the  latter  appeared  in  Panipat  and  bestowed  it  on 
him.  At  the  same  time  the  Khwaja  directed  him  to  morry.  From  the 
union  he  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters  whose  descendants,  still  found 
in  Panipat,  are  gener  illy  known  as  the  Makhdum.  Dying  in  800  H. 
at  the  age  of  170  his  tomb  was  built  in  904  H.  by  Muhammad  Lutaf 
Allah  Khan  in  the  reign  of  Sikandar  Shah  Lodi,  But  the  Satr-nB 
Iqtibas  places  his  death  in  7(35  H. 

Ihe  shrine  of  Sharaf-2icl*Diii  Bn  Ali  Qala^idar. — ^ Sharf-ud-Din, 
son  of  Salar  Fakhr-ud-Din,  was  a descendant  of  Imam  Azam  Abu  Hanifa 
of  Kufa  who  claim  descent  from  Nausherwan.  Born  at  Panipat,  in  the 
early  years  he  became  well  versed  in  all  kinds  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  according  to  the  tradition  in  the  Iqtihas-nUAnwdr,  he  taught  the 
people  in  the  great  mindr  in  the  Quwat-ul-Islam  mosque  at  Delhi  for 
30  years.  Eventually  he  attained  absorption  in  divine  meditation, 
and  so  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Although  his  system  resembled  that 
of  Shahab-ud-Din,  the  lover  of  God,  yet  he  received  the  spiritual  power 
entitling  him  to  rank  as  a saint  froin  Ali  Murtaza^  without  undergoing 
the  required  training  and  ranked  foremost  among  the  saints.  His  fame 
spread  far  and  wide.  His  sayings  recorded  by  the  mutddis  of  Delhi  in  the 

4 Whence  his  title  of  Bii  Ali  or  * the  spirit,  of  Ali  lie  is  said  to  have  langht  the 
tariq^a*i'inujdhida  or  duty  of  defending  religion. 
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book  called  the  lahmil-uUImdm  are  still  current.  Born  in  604  H.  be  died 
in  7 ^4  and  the  latter  is  the  probable  year  of  the  erection  of  his  tomb. 

The  shrine  of  Sdldr  Q^amar-ud-Din  of  Irdq^y  father  of  Shah  Sharaf, — 
According  to  Muhammad  Bin  Ahmad  a descendant  of  Nizam  Iraqi  and 
author  of  the  Sarf-ul-Mundqib,  Salar  Qamar-ud-Din  and  Bibi  Hafiz 
Jamah  the  parents  of  Sharaf -ud-Din,  came  to  Panipat  in  search  of 
Nizam-ud-Din  their  eldest  son  who  had  come  to  India  for  trade,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  place  induced  them  to  settle  in  it.  Sdlar  Qamar-ud-Din 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  son  Nizam-ud-Din  was  born  in 
Iraq,  the  other  Sharaf-ud-Din  in  Panipat.  The  tombs  of  Salar  Qamar- 
ud-Din,  Nizam-ud-Din  his  son,  Bibi  Hafiz  Jamal,  his  mother  and  of 
two  of  tjj^e  daughters  are  all  under  one  dome,  but  the  date  of  their  erec- 
tion is  not  known. 

The  shrine  of  Sayyid  Mahmud, — This  Sayyid  was  one  of  the 
ancient  martyrs—a  fact  attested  by  Hazrat  Sharaf -ud-Din  and  Khwaja 
Shams-ud-Dm.  It  is  said  that  the  Prophet  in  a vision  directed  Jalal- 
ud-din  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Sayyid  daily  and  offer  prayers. 

The  tomb  of  Salarganj  was  founded  in  Hijri  1132. 

The  shrine  of  Sayyid  Shdh  Shamas-ud-Bini  Turh.~—^\ii^  Sayyid, 
a native  of  Turkistan,  had  a son  Sayyid  Ahmad,  to  whom  the  present 
family  traces  its  descent.  The  Sair-id-Khitdb  says  that  one  of  the 
family  held  the  rank  of  a Panjhazari  under  Shah  Jahan,  but  tired 
of  worldly  pleasures  he  chose  the  life  of  a devotee,  and  still  in  need 
of  a spiritual  guide  he  left  home  in  search  of  one  and  travelled  afar. 
When  he  arrived  in  India  he  chanced  on  Makhdum  Ala-ud-Din  Ali 
Ahmad,  the  Patient,  a successor  of  the  saint  Ganjshakar  of  Kuler.i 
He  became  his  follower  and  attained  saintship.  On  his  death-bed 
his  guide  thus  addressed  him  : — “ Shams-ud-Dm,  my  death  is  at  hand, 
when  I am  buried,  stay  a while  at  my  tomb  and  then  go  to  Panipat 
to  give  guidance  to  its  people.  The  gift  of  saintship  was  hand- 
ed down  to  me  by  Jalal-ud-Din^  and  the  same  I now  give  you'’^  The 
disciple  gladly  undertook  the  duty  of  cleaning  the  tomb  daily,  but  this 
offer  the  dying  saint  declined,  so  when  he  was  dead  Shams-ud-Dm,  after 
spending  three  days  at  the  tomb,  set  out  for  Panipat.  On  his  arrival 
there,  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  a wall.  His  fame  spread  through  the  town 
and  reached  the  ears  of  Jalal-ud-Din,  who  had  also  been  directed  in  a 
vision,  by  Makhdum  Ali,  to  do  him  homage  in  return  for  spiritual 
blessings.  So  Jalal-ud-Din  served  him  faithfully  for  some  time,  and  on 
his  death  in  716  H,  succeeded  him.^ 

A story  of  Khwaja  Shams-ud-Din,  given  in  the  Sair-ul-Khiidb^  is 
that,  after  acquiring  spiritual  perfection,  he,  with  his  teacher^s  permission, 
entered  the  service  of  Sultan  Ghias-ud-Din  Balban,  but  kept  his  spiritual 
perfection  a secret.  By  chance,  however,  his  holy  spirit  manifested 
itself  in  a miraculous  and  supernatural  way,  and  the  Sultan  who  had 

1 Or  Kalir, 

» The  Jalal-ud-Dm  Panipati  already  raeutioned.  Another  account  says  that  Shams- 
ud-Din  reached  Panipat  in  the  guise  of  a qalandrana  or  ‘ keeper  of  bears  and  that  Jalal- 
ud-D  in  handed  on  to  him  the  ni'amat  bdtni  or  ‘inward  delights'  delivered  to  him  by 
Ala-ud-DIa  in  trust  for  Shams-ud-Dln.  He  was  learned  in  both  sciences,  naql  and  *agl, 

* This  is  the  date  given  in  the  Sair-ul-lqtihas, 
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made  vain  efforts  to  conquer  a fortress,  came  to  know  of  it.  and  said 
that  it  was  a pity  that  he  had  not  been  benefited  by  the  saint^s 
powers.  At  first  the  saint  tried  to  conceal  his  spirituality,  but  he  gra- 
dually yielded  to  the  king^s  importunity  and  offered  up  prayer  for  his 
success  and  the  fortress  fell, 

TJie  shrine  of  Imam  Qdsim. — Sayyids  Abul  Qasim  and  Abul 
Ishaq,  it  is  said,  were  members  of  Sayyid  Badr-ud-Din'’s  party 
and  leaders  of  his  vanguard.  They  suffered  martyrdom  and  when 
Sayyid  Badr-ud-Din  reached  Panipat  and  learnt  of  their  deaths  he 
was  greatly  enraged  and  began  to  fight.  The  descendants  of  Sayyid 
Abul  Qasim  say  that  formerly  he  was  interred  near  Badrmd-Din^s 
tomb  and  so  the  place  came  to  be  called  Shahidpura  or  habitation 
of  martyrs.  Descendants  of  these  martyrs,  called  ‘ the  children  of 
Mir  Abdur  Kahman  \ are  still  found  in  Panipat.  The  present  dome  of 
Imam  Qasim  was  built  80  years  ago  by  Khwaja  Ain-ud-Din,  an  Ansari 
maulavi.  The  founder  of  the  old  shrine  is  not  known.  After  these 
Sayyids  had  fallen  Mahmud  of  Ghaznavi  reached  India,  and  according 
to  the  author  of  the  Mirat-uUAsrdr,  that  Sultan  having  conquered  the 
country  up  to  Kanauj  returned  home  in  407  H.  In  416  H,  he  again 
plundered  it  as  far  as  Somnath.  From  that  year  the  propagation  of 
Islam  in  India  began  and  many  Muhammadans  settled  in  different 
places.  One  of  them,  Khwaja  Abdur  Rahman,  in  many  ways  the  pre- 
cursor of  Shaikh  Jalal-ul-Din,  settled  in  Panipat  and  for  a time  ruled  it 
absolutely,  levying  tribute  and  acquiring  wealth.  After  this  great  num- 
bers of  Muhammadans  continued  to  visit  Indian  cities,  and  the  Rajputs, 
who  in  reality  were  the  chiefs  of  India,  after  many  struggles  were 
entirely  put  to  the  sword  by  the  royal  forces,  so  much  so  that  none  of 
them  escaped  but  a pregnant  woman,  and  she  after  undergoing  various 
hardships  succeeded  in  reaching  the  house  of  her  parents.  She  gave 
birth  to  a son,  and  his  descendants  increased  in  the  village  of  her 
parents.  One  known  as  Amar  Singh  was  one  of  them.  The  shrine 
has  been  in  existence  for  900  years. 

Champions  as  saints, 

Miran  Sahib  is  worshipped  in  the  Nardak.  With  his  sister^s 
son  Sayyid  Kabir  he  has  a joint-  shrine  at  Sonepat.  Another  shrine 
at  a spot  midway  between  Bhatinda  and  Haji  Ratan  in  Patiala  is 
known  as  the  shrine  of  Mtoa-Bhanja  or  the  ‘ Uncle  and  his 
Sister^s  Son  The  latter  pair  are  described  as  leaders  of  Shahab- 
ud-Din  Ghori^s  army  who  were  killed  in  the  capture  of  Bhatinda.^ 
But  the  story  in  the  Nardak  differs.  According  to  it  a Brahman 
appealed  to  Miran  Sahib  for  help  against  Raja  Thani  of  Habri.  The 
fight  extended  over  the  whole  country  to  Delhi  and  the  so-called  Sayyid 
shrines  are  the  graves  of  the  Moslems  who-  fell,  Miran  Sahib  had  his 
head  struck  off  in  the  battle  but  he  went  on  fighting  until  a woman 
exclaimed:  ^Whoisthis  fighting  without  his  head  ? ^ Then  he  fell 
down  and  died,  but  not  befoie  he  had  cursed  all  Thames  villages  which 

1 Phulkijin  States  1904  (Patiala),  p.  81.  I he  names  of  the  pair  are  not 

given.  Sayyid  Miran  has  a tomb  at  Bhatinda.  In  the  Kabirwala  tahsfl,  of  Multan, 
Maman  Sher  has  a shrine  at  the  large  mound  outside  Tulamba.  This  saint  was  martyred 
with  Data  Ganj  Bakhsh  at  Lahore,  but  rode  back  without  his  head  to  the  place  wheie  Im 
is  now  buried : Multan  Gazetteer,  p.  122. 
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were  turned  upside  down,  all  their  inhabitants  save  the  Brahman^s 
dau<yhter  being  killed.  Miran  Sahib  was  buried  at  Habri.  Who  this 
Miran  Sahib  was  is  not  very  clear. 

To  get  rid  o£  haruoa,  a fly  which  injures  hdjra  in  bloom,  take  your 
sister's  son  on  your  shoulder  and  feed  him  with  rice-milk  while  he  says : 

^ The  sister's  son  has  got  on  to  his  uncle's  shoulder  ; go,  karwa^  to 
another's  field', — just  as  he  has  climbed  on  to  a stranger's  shoulder. ^ 

Sirkap  Shah  or  the  headless  saint  has  a tomb  at  Ladwa  in  Ambala. 
Long  ago  by  prayer  and  fasting  this  faq^ir  obtained  the  power  of  grant- 
xug  sons  to  the  barren,  and  many  women  visited  him,  but  his  refusal  to 
allow  more  than  one  woman  at  a time  into  his  hut  caused  scandal  so  the 
people  tried  to  poison  him,  but  he  frustrated  their  attempts  and  bade  the 
women  visit  him  no  more.  But  they  disobeyed  him  and  in  revenge 
their  men-folk  attacked  the  saint  and  beheaded  him  His  headless  trunk 
however  slew  them  all  within  four  hours^  leaving  so  many  widows  that 
the  place  was  called  Randwa  Shahr  or  the  ^widows'  town'  in  conse- 
quence.^ 

A naiigaza  is  a deceased  saint  whose  tomb  is  supposed  to  be  9 feet 
or  as  many  yards  long  and  whose  remains  are  believed  to  be  of  propor- 
tionate length.  They  perform  miracles,  grant  sons,  - and  so  on.  At 
Guptsar  (in  Sirsa  apparently)  where  Guru  Govind  Singh  is  said  to  have 
encamped,  he  found  a faqir  who  had  built  himself  a masonry  tomb  9 
yards  long,  leaving  on  one  side  of  it  an  opening  large  enough  for  him  to 
be  put  in  when  he  died,^  Cunningham  says  that  every  such  tomb  is 
described  as  that  of  a Ghazi  and  Shahid,  ' champion  and  martyr',  who 
fell  fighting  for  the  faith  and  that  their  length  varies  from  10  to  up- 
wards of  50  feet.  But  he  also  records  that  the  two  tombs  ascribed  to  the 
Prophets  Seth  and  Job  (Sis  and  Ayub)  at  Ajudhia  and  to  Lamech  in 
Lamghan  are  the  extreme  limits  of  their  occurrence,  so  they  are  dedicat- 
ed to%rophets  also.  At  Multan  there  are  15  of  them,  including  that  of 
Pir  Gor  Sultan  near  which  lies  a manha  or  gigantic  stone  ring,  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  the  saint  as  a necklet  or  thumb-ring.  At  Harappa 
near  the  tomb  of  Nur  Shah  naugaza  there  were  three  undulated  stone- 
rings  called  the  ndl^  matika  and  nag  (gem)  of  the  giant.  This  tomb 
seems  to  have  grown  from  18  feet  to  46  in  length  since  Burnes  saw  it. 

The  naugaza  shrines  are  common  all  over  the  Punjab  and  a Buddhist 
origin  has  been  suggested  for  them,^ 

1 Sirsa  Sett.  Rep.i  p.  256. 

* Selections  C.R.,  VIII,  p.  274. 

» Sirdar  Sir  Atar  Singh,  p.  77,  quoted  in  P.  N.  Q.,I.,  § 436.  The  faqir 

is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Wahmi  order,  an  order  not  mentioned  elsewhere  apparently. 
The  term  uoahmiyat  signifies  the  faculty  by  mean?  of  which  one  grasps  the  qualities  of 
ohiects,  and  forms  one’s  opinions  {wahm  . Wahm  seems  to  connote  acquiescence  in 
a proposition,  but  the  assent  to  it  is  not  ordinarily  free  from  doubt  (Slaue’s  Ibn  Khaldoun, 
I,  )).  199).  Hence  it  also  denotes  illusion  {ih.,  Ill,  p.  97).  Hence  the  loahmi  would  seem 
to  he  a philosophic  doubter. 

•*A.  S.  R.,  V.,  pp.  130,  131  and  106.  The  15  at  Multan  include  the  tombs  of  a 
king  Mirin  Samar  (?j,  M Husain  Bair^gi,  a converted  Hindu,  Sahz  Ghazi,  Qazi  Qutb 
Kashani,  Pir  Adham,  Pir  Dindar,  Pir  Ramzan  Ghazi,  Pir  Gor  Sultan,  Shddna  Shahid  and 
5 of  unknown  saints.  Shadaa  Shahid  should  bo  invoked  to  get  a thing  done  quickly  : 
Multan  Gazetteer^  pp.  346-7.  Major  C.  H.  Buck  describes  Nur  Shah  as  a giant  who  came 
from  Arabia  and  laid  waste  the  country  ; Faiths,  Fairs,  and  Feshmls  of  India,  p.  210. 
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The  Naugasa  shHnes. 

The  tomb  o£  a Naugaza  Sahib,  whose  real  name  was  Hazrat  Imam 
JaTar  Sadiq,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet,  is  found  at  Feroze- 
pur.  It  is  said  that  once  when  the  Prophet  fought  with  the  infidels  the 
Naugaza  Sahib  had  his  head  cut  off  in  the  fight,  but  the  rest  of  his  body 
remained  fighting  and  by  his  miraculous  power  reached  this  place  where 
it  stopped  as  soon  as  a party  of  women  saw  it.  No  fair  is  held  but 
offerings  are  made  every  Thursday Temple  records  another  name- 
less naugaza  at  Battala  in  Amritsar  (?  Gurdaspar)  regarding  which 
the  stock  legend  of  a man  stealing  the  saint^s  bed  and  being  over- 
turned when  he  slept  on  it  is  told,^  The  nebulous  character  of 
the  saint  and  his  identification  with  the  Imam  Ja^far  suggests  some 
connection  with  the  concealed  Imam,  but  the  origin  of  the  term 
is  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  shrines  themselves, 

Shah  Rahma  is  the  whirlwind  saint  in  Shahpur,  where  once,  when 
his  shrine  was  neglected,  he  cursed  the  district  that  whirlwinds  should 
blow  for  nine  days  in  succession.  This  ruined  the  wheat  harvest  and  so 
now  his  fair  is  regularly  attended,® 

Jamme  Shah  is  a giant  who  is  confined  in  a well  at  Kastewal  in 
Amritsar.  He  is  only  allowed  to  leave  it  on  one  night,  on  13th  Jeth,  in 
the  year,  and  on  bis  return  all  the  lamps  in  the  village  are  extinguished. 
The  rattling  of  his  chains  is  heard  and  an  evil  smell  pervades  the  place 
on  this  occasion.^ 

Khajuria  Pir  had  an  old  tomb  in  the  Paget  Park,  Ambala  Can- 
tonment. Growing  out  of  it  is  a date-palm — whence  his  name.  His 
dealings  with  English. Officers  are  described  in  Record ^ V.,  p. 

158.®  He  visits  Allah  Bakhsh,  a saint  who  occupies  a room  in  the  Can- 
tonment Magistrate's  cutcherry  at  Ambala,  where  he  is  regularly  wor- 
shipped by  suitors  and  accused  persons.  He  had  in  life  a favourite 
station  under  a bahefa  tree  near  the  race-course  and  still  visits  it  torch 
in  hand  at  night.  Palsy  is  attributed  to  him  and  to  cure  it  a white 
cock  in  full  plumage  and  a plateful  of  sugar  and  cardamums  should  be 
offered  to  him.® 

The  Mdnqdk  of  Mian  Mohkam-ud-Dm,  a Rajput  of  Ambala,  was 
built  at  Jagraon  in  1915  S.  and  the  annual  fair  is  held  on  14th  Phagan. 
It  now  lasts  for  3 days  and  nights,  and  many  lamps  are  lit  round  it 
at  night  during  that  period.  The  Mian  had  a disciple  in  Bhai  Basant 
Singh  whose  samddh  at  Kakra  in  Moga  tahsil  is  the  scene  of  a fair 
on  Sawan  1 st  as  well  as  of  a fair  every  Thursday.  It  is  in  charge  of 
a darvesh  named  Hira  Singh,  who  is  celibate.  At  Jagraon  too  succes- 
sion goes  by  spiritual  descent. 

At  Jangpur  in  Jagraon  is  held  a fair  in  honour  of  Mian  Bure  Sh^h 
on  the  night  between  Asauj  and  Kartik.  This  khdngdh  was  founded 

1 J.R.  A.  S.,  XIIT,N.  S,  p.  183. 

» S.  C.  R.,  VIII,  pp.  273-4. 

N.  I,  N.  Q.,  I.,  § 296. 

* 75.,  § 18. 

5 S.  C.  R.,  VIII,  p.  273. 

® P.N.  Q.,  II,  §1086. 
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in  1S4]  S.,  tlie  year  of  the  Mian^s  death.  He  was  a saint  of  such 
hit^h  character  and  of  spiritual  powers  that  peop)le  irrespective  of  caste 
or^creed  loved  him  and  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  demise  gathered  to  worship  his  tomb,  and  pray  for  fulfilment  of 
their  wishes.  He  was  a native  of  Uch  and  belonged  to  the  Husain- 
shahi  sect  to  which  its  incumbents  still  belong.  By  degrees  this 
fair  grew  so  popular  that  now  about  10,000  people  assemble  at  the 
khdnq^dh  by  night.  Some  also  bring  cattle  with  them  and  having 
remained  there  foif  a night  go  away.  Lamps  also  are  lighted  on  all  sides 
of  the  tomb,  as  well  as  inside  it.  It  contains  another  tomb  besides  the 
saint^s  that  of  Bibi  Khusralo,  a Brahman  girl,  who  was  disciple  of  the 
Mian  and  who  died  40  years  after  him. 

The  story  about  the  shrines  of  Wilayat  Shah  and  Hasham  Shah  of 
Ghairatpur  Bas  in  the  Meo  country  in  Gurgaon  is  that  two  faq^irs  so  named 
died  in  that  village  and  so  their  shrines  were  built  there.  There  is  no  urs 
or  annual  celebration  at  Hasham  Shah^s  tomb,  but  at  Wilayat  Shah’s 
his  disciple  Chaitan  Sh^h  collects  about ‘20 each  year  on  11th 
Zikad  and  feasts  them.  Wilayat  Shah  died  in  1825.1 

Another  ^ Shah  Wilayat^  has  is  tomb  at  Falwal.^  His  name  was 
Sayyid  Baha-ud-Din  and  a khalifa  of  Ali  Ahmad  Sabiri  of  Gangoh. 

The  fair  called  Nishan  is  held  every  Wednesday  in  the  middle  of 
Mao’ll.  The  visitors  are  mostly  Meos.  When  Salar  Maksud  Ghazi  con- 
quered this  part  400  or  500  years  ago  he  made  many  converts  to  Islam 
and  they  are  called  Meos.  His  standard  or  nishdn  is  set  up  every  year 
and  the  fair  held  around  it,  but  no  temple  or  other  building  exists. 
Three  hereditary manage  the  fair  and  they  sing  songs  in  honour 
of  Salar  when  the  flag  is  put  up.  It  is  carried  from  village  to  village 
wliilp  sono-s  are  sung  and  offerings  of  grain  collected.  Rice  and  ehurma 
Ire  cooked  and  distributed  as  darud, 

Shab  Badr  Diwan,  whose  mausoleum  is  at  Masanian  in  Batala 
fahsil  Gurdaspur,  has  a chilla  at  Lahore.  At  Masdnian  his  klidnqdfi 
is  called 'Husaini"  or ‘Gila ni".  Its  annual  festival  is  held  on  12th 
Rabi-ul-Awal  and  the  monthly  fete  or  nau-chandi  on  a Thursday  at  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon.  Shah  Badr-ud-Din  was  born  in^ Baghdad 
in  861  H.  He  left  his  home  in  904  H.  and  came  to  Masanian  where 
he  died  in  978  H.  and  this  klidnqdh  was  built.  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  Bibi  Murassa,  his  wife,  Sayyid  Ali  Sabar,  his  eldest  son,  and  Shah 
Abdul  Shakur,  Sayyids  Ahmad  Shah  and  Khwaja  Jdn,  his  grandsons. 
The  tombs  bear  some  modern  inscriptions.  ^ 

At  Kdstiwal,  a fair  is  held  annually  on  the  puranmdshi  or  full  moon 
of  Jeth  for  4 or  5 days.  The  shrine,  which  is  named  after  the  village  in 


1 These  two  shrines  may  he  those  o£  twin  gods.  The  latter’s  ministers  once  allowed 
• h 'ne  to  fall  into  disrepair,  whereupon  he  afflicted  them  with  sickness  until  they 
^^^fnrpd  it  Wilayat  Shah  protects  travellers  and  once  when  a villager’s  cart  wheel  gave 
L vniVed  5 halls  of  mr  to  his  saint  if  he  got  his  cart  to  his  village.  His  cart  duly 
eaLd  tbe  vkge  boundfry,  but  got  no  fartber : Gnrgdon  Gazetteer,  1910,  pp.  6 and  9. 

* Bmaravhia,  Indo-Hfoslemiea,  p.  1.  Palwal  also  boasts  a Sayyid  Cbirdgb  .and  the 
Vaa  Af  iniUn  and  Umr  Shahids,  as  well  as  that  of  the  well-known  martyr  Ghazi  Shihab- 

tie  usual  story  is  told  that  after  his  head  was  cut  off,  he  rode  his 

lorse  to  the  spot  where  his  grave  now  lies. 

of  Lahore,  pp.  139. 
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which  ifc  stands,  owes  its  origin  to  one  Baba  Godar  Shah  who  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Sirsa.  A disciple  of  Allah  DM  KhM,  he  built  hiao  a 
hut  to  live  in,  but  a body  of  demons  living  in  the  forest  threatened  to 
burn  him  alive  in  it,  if  he  did  not  leave  it.  The  Baba  however  blew 
some  verses  of  charm  on  to  water  which  he  sprinkled  on  the  demons,  and 
so  caused  them  to  stand  on  one  place  like  statues.  Next  morning  the 
Baba  found  them  all  unable  to  move,  and  when  they  saw  him  they 
implored  him  to  set  them  free.  He  threw  some  water  on  them,  and 
revived  them.  They  then  left  the  place,  but  one  of  them  Jume  Shah 
begged  to  be  made  his  disciple.  He  soon  acquired  miraculous  powers. 
Once  he  placed  a big  beam  on  the  shrine  which  20  persons  could  not  lift. 
When  on  the  point  of  death  Jume  Shah  asked  the  Baba^s  leave  to  go 
to  his  fellow  demons  and  live  with  them,  but  he  asked  the  Baba  to  grant 
him  a room  in  the  shrine  and  the  latter  gave  him  one  in  a hiirj  or  dome, 
which  is  still  called  after  him.  At  that  time  the  forest  was  uncultivated 
and  the  village  of  Kastiwal  stood  on  a mound,  but  the  BMa  built  a wall 
round  the  shrine  and  also  a mosque  with  ten  hujras  or  chambers. 

The  fair  is  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Bdba^s  death,  prayers 
being  offered  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul. 

Founded  in  1062  H.  or  3 years  before  his  decease  its  present 
manager  is  a Jat  whose  duties  are  to  meditate  on  the  name  of  God,  to 
feed  needy  travellers,  and  look  after  the  hhdnqdh.  The  holder  of  this 
office  is  celibate,  and  succession  is  governed  by  spiritual  relationship,  the 
disciples  being  always  selected  for  the  gaddi. 

At  the  Jogianwala  well  near  the  khdnqdh  Bhumar  Nath  Jogi  used 
to  live.  Once  an  old  woman  was  about  to  offer  milk  to  the  Jogi,  but 
when  near  the  khdnqdh,  the  Baba  bade  her  offer  it  to  the  shrine.  She 
did  so  and  next  morning  found  that  her  cow  yielded  much  more  millv 
than  before.  This  miracle  impressed  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  Jogi  in  jealousy  at  the  Baba^s  fame  summoned  him  through  one 
of  his  disciples.  The  disciple  told  the  Baba  that  the  Jogi,  his  Guru, 
wanted  him,  but  he  bade  him  sit  by  him  for  a moment  and  then  he 
would  accompany  him.  Before  long  the  J ogi  despatched  another  dis- 
ciple with  the  same  request,  and  the  same  thing  happened.  At  last  the 
Jogi  himself  came  and  challenged  the  Baba.  The  latter  asked  him  to 
show  him  a miracle.  On  this,  the  Jogi  put  off  his  sandals  and  flew 
towards  the  sky.  The  Baba  then  ordered  his  sandals  to  chase  the  Jogi 
and  bring  him  back  to  him.  The  Jogi  was  accordingly  pursued  by  the 
sandals,  which  overtook  him  and  brought  him  back  to  the  Baba.  The 
Jogi  thus  defeated  implored  the  Baba  to  give  him  shelter.  The  latter 
sent  him  to  the  village  of  Jhakhar  in  Pathankot.  The  Jogi  on  his  de- 
parture asked  the  Baba  whether  he  could  do  him  any  service.  The 
latter  replied  that  as  he  was  going  to  a place  where  wood  and  bamboo 
were  abundant,  he  might  send  him  n wooden  plate  {prat)  and  a bamboo 
basket.  The  custom  of  supplying  these  articles  is  in  use  ever  since. 

The  khdnqdh.  of  Bhikha  Shah  in  Kangra  is  the  scene  of  a large 
fair,  which  lasts  from  5th  to  7th  Jeth  every  year.  The  story  goes  that 
Bhikha  Shdh  was  a Brahman  who  lived  in  Jaisingpur,  and  became  a 
disciple  of  Masat  Ali.  He  miraculously  restored  a corpse  to  life. 
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Thereby  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  guru  who  ran  after  him  to 
chastize  him,  but  the  chela  disappaared  undergrouad  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  place  where  the  shrine  now  stands.  The  fair  was  first 
celebrated  in  19U7  S. 

At  the  khdnqdh  of  Pir  Salolii  at  Kaluah  in  Ndrpur  tahsil  annual 
fairs  are  held  on  Magh  7th,  on  both  Thursdays  in  the  second  half  of 
Jeth;  and  on  the  first  two  in  Hdr.  The  story  is  that  Pir  Salohi  asked 
some  shepherds  here  for  water  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  before  he 
offered  his  prayers.  The  shepherds  said  that  none  was  to  be  had  near 
by,  whereupon  the  saint  struck  the  ground  with  his  khundt  (an  iron 
rod)  and  a spring  gushed  out.  Then  the  saint  went  to  the  house  of 
Jaimal,  a zaminddvj  and  asked  if  he  was  at  home.  His  mother  gave 
the  saint  a cup  of  milk,  and  he  then  returned  to  the  place  whence  he 
had  started.  Here  he  disappeared  underground.  During  the  night  it 
was  revealed  to  Shah  Fakir  in  a vision  that*  a lamp  should  be  kept 
burning  on  the  spot  where  the  saint  had  said  his  prayers.  The  shrine 
was  founded  in  1794  S.,  a date  verified  from  its  records.  Three  sacred 
lamps  are  always  kept  burning  at  the  shrine,  a number  increased  to  7 
on  Thursdays.  Sacred  fire  is  also  kept  alight.  Both  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  pay  their  devotions  and  no  distinction  is  made  in  their 
offerings. 

In  the  Attock  Hills  G hazi-Walipuri  is  the  popular  name  for  a 
huge  boulder  at  Haji  Shah,  which  is  covered  with  irregular  cup-marks. 
No  tradition  regarding  it  seems  to  exist.  ^ 

A shrine  of  which  little  is  known  is  that  of  the  Pir  Abd-ur-Rahimj 
Abd-ur- Karim  or  Abd-ur-Razak,  at  Thanesar,  where  it  forms  ^ one  of  the 
most  striking  of  picturesque  monuments  in  North  India^,^  with  its  pear- 
shaped  dome  and  flowered  lattice  of  white  marble.  Ascribed  to  the 
time  of  Dara  Shikoh,  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  Pir  is  that  lie  wrote  a 
book  called  ‘ Lives  of  the  Walls  \ and  is  known  as  Shaikh  Tilli  or  Chilli. 
In  the  Punjab  Shaikh  Chilli  seems  to  have  no  great  vogue,  but  a Shaikh 
Chilli  holds  in  the  United  Provin^^es  the  same  position  as  Nasr*ud-Din, 
‘the  Khoja  of  Aqshahlr  does  in  Turkey.  ‘ His  character  is  a curious 
blend  of  cunning  and  naivet6,  of  buffoonery  and  shrewdness 

Chiragh  Shah,  Chiragh  Chand  Shah  or  Sbdh  Chiragh  has  a tomb 
at  Rawalpindi  which  is  famous  throughout  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab, 
He  was  a Sayyid,  born  in  1860  A.  D. 

The  death  of  Sher  Shah  Sur  is  attributed  in  folk- tales  to  a head- 
less man.  Dharm  Dat,  a Bania,  had  two  fair  daughters  whom  the 
emperor  demanded  and  on  the  Banians  refusal  he  was  beheaded,  but 
his  headless  trunk  seized  the  sword  and  slew  the  emperor  as  he  had 
threatened  to  do  before  he  was  executed.^ 

^ P.  N.  Q.,  11,  § 1023 . Kegular  cup-marks  occur  at  another  place,  half  a mile  from 
Hdji  Shdh,  with  out-liue  engravings  of  deer-hunting.  Close  by  is  an  ancient  Buddhist 

well with  an  inscription.  Cup-marks  also  occur  at  Kot  Bithaur  in  these  hills  ; «6.,  Ill, 

§ § 56-7  and  130. 

2 Cunningham,  A,  S.  R.,  II,  p.  223.  The  Imperial*  Gazetteer  does  not  mention  this 
tomb. 

3 Lukach,  The  Gity  of  Dancing  Dervishes,  p.  34  //.  Gf. , N.  I.  N.  Q.,  passim 

* S.  C.  R,  VIII,  p.  275.  Sher  Shah  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Kalinjar  in  1545. 
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Ghaibi  Pir  or  the  hidden  saint  has  a square  shrine  on  the  top  of  the 
Bahrampur  hill  in  Rohtak.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a tomb  but  with  no 
cenotaph  and  is  open  to  all  four  winds.  The  tale  told  of  it  recalls 
that  of  Pdran  Bhagat  and  other  legends.  When  a wayfarer  passed  by 
the  faqtr  with  a load  of  sugar  and  was  asked  what  he  had,  he  said  'salt.'* 

' Salt  be  it* , said  the  faqiry  and  salt  it  was ; but  he  repented  and  it  became 
sugar  again,  so  in  gratitude  he  built  the  shrine.  But  no  one  knows  the 
saint*s  name  or  where  he  lies.  Popular  rationalism  says  the  sinner 
mistook  the  faqtr  for  a customs  line  officer.  Crowds  visit  the  shrine 
on  Sundays.  A Pir  Ghaib  has  & small  shrine  at  Halalwaja  in  the 
Shujdbad  tahsil,  Multan.  ^ 

An  invisible  tomb  is  found  in  Bahdwalpur  tahsfl.  There  the  7 
tombs  of  Ali  Ashdb  include  one  which  is  not  seen.  The  other  6 are 
ascribed  to  Ali  A shah,  Gul  Ahmad,  Pir  Zakaria,  Mubarik  and  Tangre 
Sdhib,  all  companions  of  the  Prophet  who  fell  in  battle.  Five  of  the 
tombs  are  9 yards  long,  and  apparently  naugazas^  the  sixth  being  only 
3 yards  in  length.  They  are  frequented  by  people  sick  of  fever  or  head- 
ache, by  those  desirous  of  a wife  or  offspring,  or  in  distress.  Even  thieves 
make  vows  at  them  in  order  to  escape  punishment.  Seven  fairs  are 
held  on  Fridays  in  Jeth  and  Hdr,  and  blind  us  who  are  in  debt  or  child- 
less offer  the  flour  and  goat  sacrifice.  ’ A Hindu  making  an  offering 
must  fast,  as  must  his  wife  also.  He  must  then  cook  a kid*s  liver,  and 
get  the  mujdwar  to  recite  a kliatam  over  it  and  give  a piece  of  it  to  the 
wife  to  break  her  fast.  Cattle  are  also  taken  to  the  shrine  to  cure  farcy 
etc.  The  mujdwar s are  Ansaris  or  Thalims  and  their  offices  are  here- 
ditary. ^ 

Barat  Shah,  a saint  of  Kasur,  has  a shrine  there  and  near  it  is  a 
pond  in  which  children  are  bathed  to  cure  them  of  boils  {pdniwdte) 

Shdh  Abdul  Aziz  of  Delhi  was  a noted  interpreter  of  dreams  and 
he  once  advised  a disciple  to  go  to  Tonk,  He  entered  the  Nawdb*s 
service  and  under  his  directions  the  NawAb  sided  with  the  British.^ 

Mian  Ahmad  Khan,  a darvesh,  has  a shrine  at  Kasur  in  which 
the  attendants  place  white  pebbles.  These  stones  are  known  as  Ahmad 
Kh^n^s  lions  and  are  bought  by  his  devotees  to  tie  round  the  necks  of 
children  whoso  sleep  is  troubled.^ 

Mian  Mitthu,  a saint  extensively  worshipped  in  the  western  part 
of  Gurdaspur,  has  a shrine  at  the  village  which  bears  his  name.  He 
was  a Nawdb  at  the  imperial  court  and  was  sent  to  suppress  a revolt, 
but  on  the  march  his  favourite  horse  died  and  he  was  so  impressed  by 
the  sorrow  which  death  could  cause  that  he  threw  up  his  command, 
turned  faqir  and  withdrew  from  the  world.  Once  a Hindu  faqir 
appropriated  the  milk  which  the  villagers  used  to  supply  to  him^ 
justifying  the  act  on  the  ground  of  his  own  superior  sanctity.  The 

Multan  Gazetteer,  p.  123. 

» Bahawalpup  Gazetteer,  p.  169. 

« P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 181. 

* N,  1,  N.  Q.  I.,  § 980. 

®P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  §376, 
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Mian  ohallen^^ed  him  to  a practical  test  of  their  spiritual  iiowers.  The 
Hindu  flew  up  into  the  air,  but  the  Mian  brought  him  down  with  a 
shot-gun  and  was  voted  the  holier  man.  Tlie  Hindu  turned  Muham- 
madan and  became  his  disciple.  The  Mian  is  greatly  reverenced,  how- 
ever, by  Hindus  and  they  make  offerings  to  him.  They  also  eschew 
the  use  of  burnt  brick  because  his  shrine  is  built  of  thern,  ana  so 
strict  is  this  prohibition  that  several  large  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  entirely  built  of  adobe  bricks.^ 

Sayyid  Mithha  may  be  connected  with  the  foregoing.  His  name 
was  Mum-ud-din  and  his  father  Sayyid  Jamal-ud-din  was  a native  of 
Khwarazm  The  invasion  of  Changiz  Khan  drove  him  to  take  retuge 
with  Jalal-ud-din  of  Ghazni  and  with  him  he  fled  to  India  when 
Ghazni  also  fell  to  the  Tartars.  The  lame  of  his  son  surpassed  his 
own  and  he  made  many  disciples  at  Lahore  where  he  died  in  Ixoii,  661 

His  tomb  is  held  in  great  respect.^ 

Pir  Ghare  Bhan  is  ^the  saint  of  the  broken  pitchers  ^ His  shrine 
at  Kasur  is  a"  platform  where  pitchers  are  broken  in  pursuance  of  vows 
to  do  so  if  desires  are  fulfilled.^ 


Pir  Chithri  is  one  of  a group  of  ptrs  whose  insignia  are  of  the  hiiin- 
blest  Chithri  is  a pir  whose  cairns  of  brushwood  are  comrnon  in  the  liar 
between  Lahore  and  Multan,  and  if  a traveller  throw  a stick  upon  one 
of  them  intimation  is  at  once  conveyed  by  the  Pir  to  his  home 
is  safe.  Pir  Thigri  is  a similar  saint.  If  a man  s wishes  are  tulh  led 
he  places  branches  of  trees  {gohd)  and  shreds  of  cotton  at  a certain  place 
in  accordance  with  his  vow,  and  the  place  is  called  lir  ihigri. 

Pir  Tingri  is  also  represented  by  shreds  of  cotton,  but  in  his  case 
thev  are  tied  to  a tree,^  and  Pir  Bore  by  one  brickbat  placed  on  another. 
They  are  both  worshipped  by  thieves  who  offer  them  sweetmeats  i 

successful.® 

B4ba  Wall  Qandahari,  who  has  1 26  other  names,  is  the  saint  of 

Hasan  Abddl.  One  Hasan,  a Gujar,  owned  a cattlepen  on  the  site  of 

the  modern  town  and  used  to  water  his  eattle  m the  Haroh  rivei.  The 

Baba  arrived,  performed  a chiUa  and  asked  for  water  for  his  a uiou^ 

i i H„b  for  it.  b.l  lb.  ..in.  b,  bi, 
his  tongs  into  the  limestone  and  water  gushed  out.  ® 

is  on  the  hill-top,  and  the  town  derives  the  second  part  of  its  name  fro 
one  of  his  titles,  Shah  Wall  Abdali.  As  he  is  still,  it  is  said,  alive 

1 P N O II  § 877.  The  iahu  or  pahTca  brick  is  also  found  among  certain 

tribe  . <1  the  Mila  is  quite  dis^iact  from  Mlbr  Mlfha  as  to  whom  s^ 

vli  TT  t/’236  Mfan  Mithu  is  also  a sobriquet  for  the  parrot  and  to  call  oneself 
mL  Mitthd  (ap«s  mdn  dp  Midn  MtW  Sawd).,  means  to  sound  one  s own  praises  : 
iUd.  Ill,' § 317,  IV»  § 472.  It  is  also  styled  Ganga  Ram. 

2 Eist,  of  Lahore,  p.  229. 

3 P.  N.  Q.,  Ill,  § 759. 

4 Por  a Thikar  Nath  see  Legends  of  the  Punjah,  II,  p.  441.  ^ 

5 In  Bahdwalpur  when  a yonng  tree  is  peculiarly  vigorous  it  dedicated  to  “ ^ 
w ooUpd  after  his  name.  Offerings  are  made  to  it  and  villagers  often  \isit  . 

Bv  degtes  the  trefis  Lthropomorplised  into  the  saint  himself  the  jnr  most  impbc.tly 
beUeved  in  by  the  villagers,  and  distinguished  by  a flag  which  is  fastened  to  . 

® P.  N.  Q.,  Hb  § 487. 
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he  is  also  called  Haiatu^l  Mir,  A moderu  accretion  to  the  legend  avers 
that  Baba  Nanak  visited  the  place  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  demand 
water  from  Baba  Wali.  The  latter  retorted  that  if  Nanak  were  a 
saint  he  could  procure  water  where  the  wished.  He  also  sent  a stone 
rolling  down  the  hill  after  the  disciples,  but  Baba  Nanak  stayed  it  with 
his  outstretched  hand  and  left  its  impress  on  the  stone,  from  beneath 
which  a spring  of  water  has  flowed  ever  since, ^ 

Among  Muhammadans  in  Attock  various  methods  of  causing  rain 
are  in  vogue.  One  consists  in  collecting  grain  from  each  house,  boiling 
it  and  then  taking  it  to  the  masjid  or  icha.nqu.h  when  after  prayers  it  is 
divided  among  those  present,  confectionery  being  added  in  Attock 
tahsil.  Another  consists  in  simply  collecting  together,  repairing  the 
mosque  and  cleaning  it,  and  praying  there.  Women  join  in  these  gather- 
ings. In  athirdaboy^s  face  is  blackened  and  a stick  put  into  his 
hand.  He  then  collects  all  the  other  children  and  they  go  round  begging 
from  house  to  house  calling  out ; — 

Aulia  ! Maulia!  Mink  harsd, 

Sadi  nothi  ddne  pet, 

Chktye  de  munh  pdni  pd. 

‘Aulia  ! Send  rain, 

Put  grain  in  our  house, 

And  water  in  the  beaks  of  the  birls.^  ! 

Whatever  grain  is  collected  is  boiled  and  divided.  Lastlv  there  is 
the  zdri  rite  in  which  wMlldJis  and  others  go  to  the  mosque,  calling  the 
tang  seven  times  at  each  corner  as  well  as  in  the  village.  Crowds  of 
villagers  assemble  and  pray,  religious  books  are  read  and  presents  made 
to  priests  and  shrines,  a common  offering  being  a ploughshare^s  weight 
in  grain. 2 

The  Muhammadan  rosaries  are  as  various  as  those  of  other  creeds 
and  comprise  the  Sunnis^  aqtqul^-hahaT  oi  dark  stone  : thehdfli  ht  iashih 
of  variegated  wooden  beads  : the  iashth  of  Ixdncfi  or  variegated  glass  : 
the  sang-i-maqsud  of  yellow  stones ; the  kahrubd  of  amber,  used  by 
maulavis  ; and  the  sulavidni  of  various  stones  also  used  by  them.  The 
four  last  named  are  also  used  by  2i\\faqiTS  Shikas  use  the  klidk-i-skifd 
or  ‘ dust  of  healingV  made  of  particoloured  earth  from  Karbala  ^ 

1 P.  N.  Q.  II,  § 980  Lallft  Rulli  lies  buried  at  the  town  of  Htissan  Abd.nl. 

® Attock  Gazetteer,  pp.  108-9. 

3 b N,  Q.,  IV,  § 146. 
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The  CHtJH^S,  OU  RA.T-CHTLDTIEN  OF  THE  PumB,  AND  ShAh  DaULA. 

(i)  The  CJiUJids. 

The  Chuhas  or  Hat-children  are  an  institution  in  the  Punjab. 
They  are  microcephalous  beings,  devoid  of  all  power  of  speech,  idiots,  and 
unable  to  protect  themselves  from  danger,  of  filthy  habits,  but  entirely 
without  sexual  instincts.^  They  are  given  names,  but  are  usually 
known  by  the  names  of  their  attendants,  whose  voices  they  recognise  and 
whose  signs  they  understand.  They  have  to  be  taught  to  eat  and  drink, 
but  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  about  unguarded.  Their  natural  instinct  is 
to  suck  only,  and,  when  they  have  been  taught  to  eat  and  drink  and 
can  walk,  they  are  made  over  to  a faqir  of  the  Sh^h  Daula  sect,  who 
wanders  about  begging  with  his  ^ Shah  Daula^s  Rats  \ 

The  popular  idea  is  that  these  unfortunate  beings  have  been  blessed 
by  the  saint,  Shah  Daula  Daryai  of  Gujrat  in  the  Punjab,  and  that, 
though  they  are  repulsive  objects,  no  contempt  of  them  must  be  shown, 
or  the  saint  will  make  a Chuha  of  the  next  child  born  to  one  who  des- 
pises one  of  his  protSgh*  It  is  this  fear  which  has  brought  about  the 
prosperity  of  Shdh  Daula^s  shrine  at  Gujrat. 

The  common  superstition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Chuhas  is  this  : 
Shah  Daula,  like  other  saints,  could  procure  the  birth  of  a child  for  a 
couple  desiring  one,  but  the  first  child  born  in  response  to  his  intercession 
would  be  a Chuha — brainless,  small-headed,  long-eared  and  rat-faced. 
The  custom  used  to  be  to  leave  the  child,  as  soon  as  it  was  weaned,  at 
Shah  Daula^s  khdnqdh^  as  an  offering  to  him.  After  the  saint^s  death 
the  miracle  continued,  but  in  a modified  form.  Persons  desiring 
children  would  go  to  the  saint^s  shrine  to  pray  for  a child,  and  would 
make  a vow  either  to  present  the  child  when  born  or  to  make  an 
offering  to  the  shrine.  In  some  cases,  when  the  child  was  duly  born  in 
response  to  the  prayer,  the  parents  neglected  *to  make  the  promised  gift. 
Upon  this  the  spirit  of  the  offended  saint  so  worked  on  the  parents 
that  the  next  child  born  was  a Chuha,  and  all  subsequent  children  as 
well^  until  the  original  vow  was  fulfilled. 

The  tomb  and  shrine  of  Shah  Daula  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Gujrat  town,  about  100  yards  from  the  Shah  Daula  Gate.  His  descen- 
dants dwell  near  and  round  the  shrine,  and  their  houses  form  a suburb 
known  as  Garhi  Shah  Daula.  The  shrine  itself  was  built  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a ^ saint  ^ named  Bhawan 
Shah  and  was  rebuilt  on  a raised  plinth  in  1867.  In  1898  it  was  put 
into  thorough  repair  by  the  followers  of  Shah  Daula. 

The  cult  of  Shah  Daula  offers  few  unusual  features.  No  lands  are 
attached  to  the  shrine  and  its  pirs  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  alms  and 
offerings  of  the  faithful.  Three  annual  fairs  are  held  at  the  shrine, 
one  at  each  ^ Id  and  a third  at  the  urs  on  the  10th  of  Muharram.  A 
weekly  fair  used  to  be  held  on  Fridays,  attended  by  dancing  girls  ; but 
this  has  fallen  into  abeyance.  There  are  no  regular  rules  of  succession 

1 For  medical  opinion  on  the  Chtihas,  see  an  article  in  the  Indian  M edical  Gazette, 
for  May  1st,  1866,  by  E.  J.  Wilson  Johnston,  M.  D.,  M . B.  C.  8.  E.  Ibis  article  is  re- 
printed in  Punjab  Hotea  and  Queries^  1886,  III,  §§  117-118  ; see  also  II,  §§  69  and  172, 
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to  the  shrine,  and  each  member  of  the  saint's  family  has  a share  in  it* 
Three  of  them,  however,  have  a special  influence  and  one  of  these  three 
is  generally  known  as  the  njjdda-nailiin,  or  successor  of  the  saint.  The 
general  income  of  the  sect  is  divided  into  three  main  shares,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  mir.or  shares — a division  pet  stripes  and  per 
capita.  The  shareholders  also  each  take  in  turn  a week's  income  of 
the  shrine. 

The  principal  murids,  or  devotees  of  the  sect,  are  found  in  Jammu, 
Punch  and  the  Frontier  Districts,  and  in  Swat,  Malakand  and  Kafiris- 
tan.  Shah  Daula's  faquirs  visit  each  marid  annually  and  exact  an  offer- 
ing {nazar),  usually  a rupee,  in  return  for  which  they  profess  to  impart 
spiritual  and  occult  knowledge.  Some  of  these  faqirs  are  strongly 
suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  traffic  in  women  that  exists  between 
the  Punjab  and  Punch  and  Jammu,  and  it  is  from  these  districts  that 
the  Chuhas  are  chiefly  recruited. 

There  is  a notable  off-slioob  of  the  Shih  Daula  foqirs  in  an  order 
of  faqirs,  who  properly  own  allegiance  to  the  Akhund  of  Swat.  A 
disciple  of  the  Akhund,  named  Ghazi  Sultan  Muhammad,  a native  of 
Awan,  a village  in  Gujrat  District  on  the  Jammu  border,  has  establish- 
ed a considerable  following.  He  lives  now  at  Shah  Daula's  shrine,  but 
has  built  himself  a large  stone  house  at  Awan. 

• (^V)  The  Legend  of  Shdh  Laula,  hy  Major  A.  C.  JElliotf. 

Shah  Daula  was  born  in  A.  D.  1581  during  the  reign  of  Akbar. 
His  father  was  Abdu'r  Rahim  Khan  Lodi,  a descendant  of  Sultan 
Ibrahim  Lodi,  grandson  of  Bahlol  Shfili  Lodi  who  died  in  A.  H.  SOI 
(A.  D.  1488).  This  would  make  him  a Pathdn  by  descent,  but  he  is 
nevertheless  claimed  by  the  Giijars  of  Gujrat  as  belonging  to  their  tribe. 
His  mother  was  Niamat  Khiltun,  great-granddaughter  of  Sultan 
Sarang  Ghakhar, 

In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Salim,  son  of  Sultan  Sher  Shah  (A.  H. 
952-960  or  A.  D.  1545 ‘1553)  a large  force  was  sent  to  subdue  Khawas 
Khan,*  who  had  rebelled  in  support  of  Adil  Khan,  Salim  Shah's  elder 
brother.  Khawas  Khan  met  with  a crushing  defeat  and  sought  refuge 
with  the  Gakhars,  who  supported  him,  and  a battle  was  fought  near 
Rohtas  in  the  Jhelum  District,  in  which  Sultan  Sarang  Ghakhar  was 
killed,  and  all  his  family  were  afterwards  made  captives.  A daughter 
of  Ghazi  Khan,  son  of  Sultan  Sarang,  was  among  the  captured,  and  she 
had  at  the  time  an  infant  daughter  at  the  breast.  This  was  Niamat 
Khatun,  who  was  taken  with  her  brother  to  Delhi  and  in  the  first  year 
of  Akbar's  reign  (A.  H.  963  or  A.  D.  1556),  shortly  after  Humayun's 
death,  she  was  married  to  Abdu'r  Rahim  Lodi,  then  an  officer  of  the 
imperial  household.  But  Shah  Daula  was  not  born  of  this  marrige  till 
the  25th  year  of  Akbar's  reign  (A.  H.  989  or  A.  D.  1581)  which  was 
also  the  year  of  his  father's  death.  ^ 

Where  Shah  Daula  was  born  is  not  known,  but  his  widowed  mother 
returned  to  her  native  country,  Pathas,  now  represented  by  the  Jhelum 

* For  a Legend  of  Khdn  Khwds  and  Sher  Shdh  Chaughatia  boo  Indian  Antiquart/ 
1909. 

This  story  reads  like  the  familiar  fictitious  coiiuection  of  local  heroes  iu  ludia  with 
the  great  ones  of  the  laud.— -Ed.,  Indian  AnUq_uarg.'\ 
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and  Rawalpindi  Districts.  On  her  arrival,  however,  she  found  that, 
thoug’h  she  was  the  g'reat'granddanghter  oP  Sultan  Sarang,  she  was  as 
much  a strang-er  there  as  in  Hindustan  and  that  no  one  had  any  regard 
for  herself  or  her  fallen  family.  For  five  years  she  had  to  earn  her  living 
by  grinding  corn  in  the  village  oP  Sabhala  in  the  pargana  of  Phirhalat, 
whence  she  removed  to  Kalah,  where  she  died  in  A.  H.  998  or  A.  D. 
1590  after  four  more  years  of  toil. 

Shah  Danla,  now  left  an  orphan  and  friendless,  determined  to  go  a- 
begging.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  reached  Sakhi  Sialkot, 
where  he  met  one  Mahta  Kiman,  a slave  oP  the  Oinungos  of  that  place, 
and  a rich  and  generous,  but  childless  man.  Moved  by  pity  and  favour- 
ably improved  by  his  looks,  he  adopted  Shah  Daula  and  brought  him  up 
in  luxury.  Shah  DauWs  intelligence  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Qanun- 
gos,  who  gave  him  charge  of  their  toska-kkdna  or  treasury,  but  so  gener- 
ous was  Shah  Daula  by  nature  that  he  could  never  turn  a deaf  ear  to  a 
beggar.  The  result  was  that  not  only  all  his  own  money,  but  also  all 
the  valuables,  cash  and  furniture  of  the  tosha-khdna  disappeared  ! The 
Qanungos  refused  to  believe  his  story  that  he  had  given  everything  to 
mendicants  and  had  him  imprisoned  and  tortured. 

In  his  extremity  under  torture  Shah  Daula  declared  that  he  had 
buried  the  money  and  would  dig  it  up  again  if  released  from  prison. 
He  was  led  to  the  toiha-khdna  where  he  at  once  seized  a dagger  from  a 
niche  and  plunged  it  into  his  belly.  This  act  put  the  fear  of  the 
authorities  into  the  Qanungos,  and  they  sent  Por  a skilful  physician,  who 
bound  up  the  wound,  from  which  Shah  Daula  recovered  in  three  months. 

The  Qanungos  tnen  set  him  free  and  he  went  to  Sangrohi,  a village 
near  Sialkot,  where  he  became  a disciple  of  the  saint,  Shah  Saidan  Sar- 
mast.  Shah  Daula  now  ingratiated  hiinselP  with  one  Manga  or  Mokhu, 
the  .saint^s  favourite  disciple,  and  spent  his  time  as  a mendicant  The 
scraps  he  secured  as  the  proceeds  of  his  begging  were  placed  before  the 
saint,  who  ate  all  he  wanted  and  passed  the  remainder  on  to  Mangu. 
After  Mangu  was  satisfied,  the  small  portion  that  rein  lined  was  given 
to  Shah  Daula,  whose  hunger  was  rarely  appeased.  But  such  poor 
earnings  in  kind  failed  to  satisfy  the  saint,  who  set  Shah  Daula  to  work 
and  earn  money  with  which  cooked  food  might  be  bought,  as  a substitute 
for  the  stale  scraps  received  as  alms 

At  that  time  a new  ’ fort  was  being  built  at  Sialkot  out  of  bricks 
from  the  foundation  of  some  old  buildings,*  and  Shah  Daula  was  sent  to 
dig  as  an  ordinary  labourer  at  a taka  or  two  pice  a square  yard  of  brick- 
work dug  up.  So  hard  was  the  material  that  most  powerful  men  could  not 
excavate  more  than  two  or  three  square  yards  in  a day,  but  Shah  Daula 
worked  with  such  amazing  energy  that  he  dug  up  seventy  square  yards 
on  the  first  day  and  separated  the  bricks.  The  officials,  recognising 
superhuman  aid,  offered  him  seventy  takas,  or  full  payment  for  his  work, 
without  demur,  but  he  would  only  accept  four. 

With  the  four  takas  thus  acquired,  he  bought  a savoury  dish  of  khicJiri, 
which  he  presented  to  the  saint,  before  whom  he  was  inclined  to  boast  of 
his  powers.  But  the  saint  showed  him  his  own  hands,  all  blistered  with 
the  invisible  aid  he  had  been  rendering  to  Shah  Daula.  As  a mark  of 
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favour,  however,  the  saint  gave  him  some  of  the  khiehAy  which  produced 
such  excruciating  pain  in  the  second  finger  of  his  right-hand  on  his 
commencing  to  eat  it  that  for  days  he  could  neither  sleep  nor  rest,  and 
at  last  asked  the  saint  to  relieve  him.  Mangu  also  interceded  and  at 
last  the  saint  told  Shah  Daula  to  go  to  the  Butchers'  Street  and  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  bowels  of  a freshly  slaughtered  cow.  As  soon  as  he 
had  done  this  there  was  immediate  relief  and  he  fell  into  a deep  sleep 
for  twenty -four  hours ; but  on  awakening  he  found  that  the  finger  had 
dropped  off  ! He  returned,  however,  to  the  saint  and  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  whereon  the  saint  said  : — ^ Man,  thus  much  of  self- 
love  hadst  thou,  but  it  has  gone  from  thee  now  and  love  for  others  only 
remains.  Be  of  good  cheer.  Thou  art  proven  worthy  of  my  favour, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  God 

For  twelve  years  Sh^lh  Daula  remained  in  the  service  of  the  saint, 
Shah  Saidan  Sarmast,  who  was  a faqir  of  the  Suharwardi  sect.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  year  the  saint  saw  that  his  own  end  was  approaching 
and  asked  who  was  near  him.  Tlie  reply  was,  ‘ Daula  ',  but  the  saint 
told  him  to  go  and  fetch  Mohku,  i.e.  his  favorite  Mangu,  But  Mangu 
refused  to  come  as  it  was  night.  Thrice  Daula  went  and  thrice  ^Vfangu 
refused.  The  saint  then  remained  silent  for  a while,  but  towards  morn- 
ing he  roused  himself  and  said  : — ^ God  gives  to  whomsoever  He  will'. 
He  then  made  over  his  dnlg  {faqiAs  coat)  to  Daula,  and  when  the  latter 
said  that  he  knew  Mangu  would  not  let  him  keep  it,  the  saint  said  : — 
^Let  him  keep  it  who  can  lift  it'.  And  so  he  gave  the  dalg  into  Shiih 
Daula's  keeping,  gave  him  his  blessing  also,  and  died. 

TV  hen  the  day  broke  it  became  known  that  the  saint  was  dead  and 
Mokhu  and  all  the  other  disciples  took  their  parts  in  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies. They  then  attempted  to  seize  the  holy  which  fell  to  the 

ground.  Each  in  turn  tried  to  lift  it  and  then  they  tried  all  together, 
but  it  would  not  move  until  Daula  grasped  it  with  one  hand,  shook  it 
and  put  it  on,  thus  proving  his  right  to  the  name  and  title,  by  which 
he  has  alwavs  been  known,  of  Shah  Daula. 

Making  his  way  out  of  Si^lkot,  and  leaving  the  jealous  disciples,  he 
hid  himself  for  a while  outside  the  town.  For  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  Shah  Saidan  Sarmast  he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  growinor 
yearly  in  reputation  and  power.  He  built  many  buildings,  mosques, 
tanks,  bridges  and  wells,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  bridge  over 
the  Aik.  After  this  Sh^ih  Daula  moved  to  Gujr^t  and  settled  there  per- 
manently in  obedience  to  divine  instructions. 

Faqirs  believe  that  each  city  has  its  guardian  saint,  and  Shdh 
Daula  is  looked  on  as  the  guardian  of  Gujrdt.  During  his  life  he  devot- 
ed himself  to  works  of  public  utility  and  the  construction  of  religious 
buildings.  His  principal  works  were  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  town  of  Gujrdt  over  the  Shah  Daula  Ndld,  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Dik  in  the  Gdjrduwdla  District.  It  is  said  that  he  never  asked 
for  money  and  that  he  paid  his  labourers  promptly.  He  was  also  most 
successful  in  finding  the  sites  of  old  ruins,  whence  he  dug  up  all  the 
materials  he  required  for  his  buildings.  He  was  liberal  to  the  poor, 
irrespective  of  creed,  and  had  a peculiar  attraction  for  wild  animals, 
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keeping  a large  menagerie  of  all  sorts  o£  beasts  and  birds.  His  tolerance 
made  him  beloved  of  all  classes  and  there  were  both  Hindus  and 
Musalrnans  among  his  disciples.  He  became  very  bunous  for  his  mira- 
cles and  received  large  gifts.  The  attraction  towards  him  felt  by  wild 
animals  largely  contributed  to  the  general  belief  in  him. 

The  emperor  Akbar  died  whilst  Shah  Daula  was  still  at  Sialkot, 
and  it  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  Jahangir  that  he  went  to  Gujrat,  in 
A.  H,  1022-  or  A.D.  1612.  No  meeting  between  Shah  Daula  and  Akbar 
is  recorded,  but  the  following  account  is  given  of  an  encounter  between 
him  and  the  emperor  Jahangir  : — 

Shah  Daula  used  to  put  helmets,  with  rauris  sewn  over  them,  on  the 
heads  of  his  favourite  animals.  One  day  a deer  thus  arrayed  strayed  near 
the  place  where  the  king,  i.e.  Jahangir,  was  hunting  at  Shahdara  near 
Lahore.  The  king  saw  the  helmeteo  deer  and  enquired  about  it,  and 
was  told  about  Shah  Daula  and  his  miracles.  The  deer  was  caught  and 
two  men  were  sent  to  fetch  Shah  Daula  who  at  that  time  was  seated  at 
his  hhdnqdh.  During  the  day  he  had  remarked  to  his  disciples  : — ^ What 
a strange  thing  has  our  deer,  Darbakhfa,  done  ! It  has  appeared  before 
H is  Majesty  and  caused  men  to  be  sent  to  call  me  before  him.  They 
will  come  to-day.  Cook  a delicious  pildo  and  all  manner  of  food  for 
them  \ The  astonished  servants  prepared  the  meal  and  towards  evening 
the  messengers  arrived  with  His  Majesty order. 

Placing  the  order  on  his  head,  Shah  Daula  wished  to  start  at  once, 
but  the  hungry  messengers  had  smelt  the  supper  and  so  they  stayed  the 
night  at  the  hhdnqdh^  and  did  not  take  the  shah  to  Shahdara  till  tl  e 
next  day.  When  he  arrived,  he  called  for  ingredients  and  made  a large 
cake  which  he  wrapped  in  a handkerchief  and  offered  to  the  king  when 
summoned.  The  king  was  seated  on  his  throne  with  Nur  Jahiin  Begam 
near  by,  and  they  were  both  much  struck  by  his  holy  appearance.  The 
king  asked  Shah  Daula  where  he  had  found  the  philosopher's  stone,  but 
he  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  such  stone  and  said  he  lived  on  alnis. 

The  king  however  saw  in  him  a wealthy  and  influential  person, 
capable  of  raising  a revolt,  and  Nur  Jahan  suggested  that  he  should 
be  made  away  with.  At  the  king^s  order  the  imperial  chamberlain 
produced  a poisoned  green  robe,  which  Shah  Daula  put  on  without 
receiving  any  harm.  A robe  smeared  with  a still  more  deadly  poison 
was  then  put  on  him  and  again  no  injury  resulted.  Upon  this  the  king 
ordered  a cup  of  poisoned  sharhat  to  be  mixed,  but  his  throne  began  to 
quake,  the  palace  rocked  violently,  and  faces  of  faqirs  were  seen  every- 
where. The  king  in  his  fear  recognised  the  saintship  of  Shah  Daula 
and  dismissed  him  with  honour  and  two  bags  of  asJirafis.  Giving  the 
king  his  blessing,  Shah  Daula  departed  after  distributing  the  ashrafis  to 
the  royal  servants  Hearing  of  this  the  king  summoned  him  again  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  accept  a grant  of  5000  biylids  of  land.  Shah 
Daula  replied  that  he  did  not  want  any  land,  but  would  avail  himself  of 
the  offer  later  on,  if  necessary.  Upon  this  the  king  allowed  him  to  de- 
part after  showing  him  much  reverence. 

The  building  of  the  bridge  over  the  Dik  came  about  in  this  way : 
During  one  of  the  journeys  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan  into  Kashmir,  the 
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private  belonging's  of  Dara  Shikob  and  Hari  Begara  and  many  pack 
animals  were  lost  in  the  Dik,  which  was  in  flood.  The  Faujdar  of  the 
District,  Mirza  Badi  Usman,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  have  a large 
and  permanent  bridge  ready  by  the  time  the  royal  party  returned,  Ihe 
Faujdar  set  to  work,  but  could  get  nothing  but  mud  bricks  and  so  he 
imprisoned  all  the  brick-burners.  The  result  was  that  when  the  emperor 
returned  the  bricige  was  not  even  commenced.  On  being  severely 
reprimanded,  the  Faujdar  remarked  that  only  Shah  Daula  could  build 
the  bridge.  The  emperor  at  once  ordered  him  to  fetch  Shah  Daula. 
By  a stratagem  he  was  induced  to  enter  a palanquin  and  was  carried  off, 
but  he  remarked  : — ^ There  is  no  need  to  force  me  to  obey  the  emperoFs 
orders.  I know  them  and  will  carry  them  out  b 

Arrived  at  the  Dik,  Shah  Daula  procured  the  release  of  the  brick- 
burners  and  set  about  building  the  bridge.  A wicked  fjJtrit,  who  in- 
habited the  spot,  destroyed  the  work  as  fast  as  it  was  done,  but  after  a 
controversy  in  which  he  was  overcome  the  ffuru  was  lured  into  a lime- 
pit  and  buried  up  to  his  neck  in  lime  and  mortar  by  Shah  Daula. 

Shah  Daula  met  with  many  other  obstacles.  Among  them  was 
one  raised  by  Buta,  the  land-owner  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  made 
money  out  of  the  ford  at  that  spot.  Buta  cut  the  dam  in  order  to 
drown  the  faqirs  encamped  underneath  it,  but  Shah  Daula  cleverly 
frustrated  him  by  making  a second  dam  below  it.  A faq'ir  was  sent 
to  report  on  Buta^s  behaviour  to  Shah  Jahan,  who  ordered  him  to  be  sent 
to  Lahore  bound  hand  and  foot,  there  to  be  beheaded  and  his  head  to  be 
hung  on  a nim  tree  But  Sluih  Daula  interceded  for  him  and  obtained 
his  release.  Buta  after  this  rendered  every  possible  assistance,  the 
bridge  was  duly  built  and  Shah  Daula  returned  to  Gujr/it. 

About  this  time  a faqtr,  named  Said  in,  came  to  Gujrat  and 
claimed  the  guardianship  of  the  town  by  divine  appointanent  in  order  to 
discredit  Shah  Daula.  By  spiritual  means  Shah  Daula  convinced  the 
impostor  that  he  was  wrong,  and  the  disappeared  and  was  never 

heard  of  again. 

At  that  time  female  infanticide  was  rife  in  llajaur,  now  n part  of 
the  Jammu  State.  Raja  Chattur  Singh  of  Rajaur  was  a devoted 
follower  of  Shah  Daula,  but  he  always  killed  liis  female  children  at 
birth.  However,  on  the  birth  of  one  girl,  Shah  Daula  told  him  to  let 
the  child  live,  as  she  would  be  very  fortunate  and  become  the  mother  of 
kings.  The  child  was  therefore  allowed  to  live  and  grew  up  a fair  and 
lovely  maiden,  and  when  Shah  Jalutn  was  passing  through  Rajaur  on 
one  of  his  journeys  to  Kashmir,  the  Raja  presented  her  to  him  as  a 
nazar.  The  girl  was  accepted  and  bestowed  on  Prince  Aurangzeb,  who 
married  her. 

Later  on,  the  prince,  being  anxious  to  know  whether  he  or  one  of 
his  brothers.  Dara  Shikoli  and  MiirAd,  would  succeed  to  the  throne, 
went  to  see  Shah  Daula  and  presented  him  wdth  a zar-mvrph  (golden 
plieasant),  a foreign  cat  and  wooden  stick.  If  the  saint  accepted  all 
but  the  slick  it  was  to  be  an  omen  that  the  prince  would  succeed.  But 
Shah  Daula,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  prince,  arose,  saluted  him  as  ' Your 
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Majesty^,  and  giving  him  a cake,  returned  the  stick  and  said: — • 
^ God  has  sent  you  this  cake,  and  this  stick  is  granted  you  as  the  sceptre 
of  your  authority.  Be  of  good  cheer  \ Aurangzeb  told  the  tale  to  the 
Begam  Bai,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  in  it  by  relating  Shah 
Daula^s  prophecy  that  she  herself  would  be  the  mother  of  kings.  Her 
sons  were  Mu^azzim  and  Mahmud,  of  whom  the  former  became  the 
emperor  Bahadur  Sh4h. 

At  a later  period,  after  he  had  become  emperor,  Aurangzeb  again 
sent  for  Shah  Daula,  who  appeared  before  him  in  a miraculous  manner. 
The  emperor  was  dining  by  himself,  but  he  saw  that  a hand  was  eating 
with  him.  Calling  his  attendants  he  told  them  of  this,  and  said  that 
the  hand  was  the  hand  of  an  old  man  with  the  second  finger  missing. 
One  of  the  attendants,  named  Bakhta  war,  said  that  the  hand  was  prob- 
ably Shah  Daula^s.  The  emperor  thereupon  summoned  the  Saint  to 
appear,  when  Sh4h  Daula  at  once  stood  revealed,  and  was  dismissed, 
loaded  with  presents  by  the  amazed  sovereign. 

Many  other  tales  of  his  miracles  are  told  of  Shah  Daula,  but  that 
which  is  chiefly  associated  with  his  name  is  the  miracle  of  the  Chuh^s 
or  Rat-children,  said  to  be  born  through  hie  agency  with  minute 
heads,  large  ears,  rat-like  faces,  and  without  understanding  or  the  power 
of  speech. 

Shah  Daula  lived  to  a great  age,  commonly  stated  to  have  been 
150  years,  and  was  contemporary  with  Akbar,  Jah^ingir,  Shah  Jahan, 
and  Aurangzeb.  tie  was  born  in  the  35th  year  of  Akbar,  A.H.  989  or 
A.D.  1581  and  died,  according  to  the  anagram  of  his  death,  KhudadoBt, 
in  A.H.  1087  or  A.D.  1676.  He  was  therefore  really  95  years  old  at 
his  death. 

His  usual  title  is  Shah  Daula  Daryai,  because  of  the  numerous 
brido-es  that  he  built.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  princes  and  nobles,  rich 
and^poor  alike,  sought  his  blessing.  At  last,  when  be  saw  his  end 
approaching  he  sent  for  his  disciple,  Bhawan  Shah,  duly  invested  him 
with  the  ddg,  and  installed  him  as  sijdda-nasMn  and  successor. 

The  existing  members  of  the  sect  of  Shah  Daula  claim  that 
Bhawan  Shah  is  the  son  of  the  saint,  but  whether  he  was  a real  or  an 
adopted  son  or  bdlkdy  the  present  pirs  are  the  descendants  of  Bha  wan 

Shah. 

Notes  hy  the  Editor y Indian  Antiquary, 

There  are  some  points  worth  noting  in  the  stories  of  Shah  Daula's 
Eats  and  of  Shah  Daula  himself. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  pretty  clear  from  what  has  been  above 
recorded  that  the  ascription  of  the  Chuhas  to  the  agency  of  the  well- 
known  saint  of  Gujrat  is  posthumous.  One  suspects  that  Bhawan 
Sh4h  of  the  Shah  Daula  Shrine  created  the  cult,  much  in  the  fashion 
that  Ghdzi  Sultdn  Muhammad  is  creating  one  now  out  of  the  shrine 
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which  he  has  set  up  round  the  tomb  of  the  ^reat  local  saint.  All  the 
circumstances  point  to  such  a situation.  These  are  the  extreme  modern* 
ness  of  the  cult,  the  fact  that  a band  or  order  of  faqtrs  make  a livini? 
out  of  a certain  class  of  local  microcephalous  idiots,  and  the  convenient 
existence  of  an  important  shrine  Then  the  absence  of  landed  property 
in  possession  of  the  band,  or  of  any  reco;^nized  right  to  succession  to 
the  leadership,  and  the  entire  dependence  on  earnings,  in  turn  dependent 
themselv3s  on  the  gullibility  of  the  ^ faithful  \ all  make  it  almost 
certain  that  Bhawan  Shah  took  the  opportunity  of  the  then  recent 
decease  of  a well-known  ancient  and  holy  man  to  find  a sacred  origin  for 
the  unholy  traffic  of  his  followers.  The  division  of  the  income  thus 
earned  is  just  such  as  one  might  expect  of  a body  that  had  no  other 

source  of  cohesion  originally  than  profit  out  of  a common  means  of 

livelihood. 

As  regards  the  legend  of  Shah  Daula  himself,  we  have  the  usual 
ascription  of  a direct  connection  by  birth  of  a local  holy  man  with  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  in  his  day,  with  the  usual  clear  openings  for 

doubt  in  the  account  thereof,  and  we  have  also  the  ascription  of 

miraculous  powers  common  to  Panjabi  saints.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
story  that  could  not  have  been  picked  up  by  the  tellers  out  of  the  tales 
of  other  saints  commonly  current  in  the  country.  No  doubt  there  did 
live,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  a holy  man  in  Oujrat  town,  who 
died  there  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  a tomb  erected  to  him,  which 
became  venerated.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
forwarding  works  of  public  utility  In  his  neighbourhood,  and  was 
notorious  for  his  charity  to  the  poor  and  needy,  led  an  excellent  life,  and 
was  venerated  by  the  nobility  around  him.  Considering  the  situation  of 
the  town  of  Gujrat,  It  is  quite  possible  also  that  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan  and  his  suite,  during  their  many 
journeys  to  and  fro  between  Kashmir  and  their  Indian  court.  But  all 
this  affords  no  ground  for  supposing  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
personally  with  the  ])Oor  idiots  now  exploited  by  tiie  sect,  band,  or  order 
oi  faqirs  that  have  fastened  themselves  on  to  his  name. 

As  regards  the  Chuhas  themselves,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
is  a tendency  to  produce  such  idiots  among  the  population  of  given 
districts,  such  as  Punch  and  Jammu,  but  one  cannot  help  suspecting 
that,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  a continuous  supply  being  forthcoming 
for  the  well-being  of  those  who  live  on  them,  some  of  these  unfortunates 
are  artificially  produced  after  their  birth  as  ordinary  Infants.  It  would 
be  so  easy  to  accomplish  this  on  the  part  of  the  unscrupulous. 

The  Cult  op  Mian-Bibi  ; on  the  Prince  and  His  two  Wives. 

I. 

The  Legends  of  Mian-Bibi. 

1.  There  are  various  stories  as  to  who  these  saints  were  and  when 
they  first  appeared.  According  to  one  account,  Khwaja  Kasmi  had 
five  sons,  Shah  Madar,  Bholaii  Shah,  Shaikh  Madu,  Pir  Sultan  Shah 
and  Pir  Jholan  Shah,  and  five  daughters,  Jal  Pari,  Mai  Pari,  Asmau 
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Pari  Hur  Pari  and  Sabz  Pari.  Of  these,  the  tomb  of  Bliolan  Sliali 
exists  at  Jbonawal  in  tahsil  G.vrbsbankar  in  II osbiarpur.  The  otb.-r 
brothers  and  sisters  are  said  to  have  (lecome  famous  in  otli  T eounlrios 
and  died  there.  Another  story  is  that  S' ah  Madar,  who  is  referred  to 
throui^hout  the  songs  sung  by  ttie  followers  of  MiSin-lifln,  was  a Shaikh 
of  Rum  by  name  Radr-ud-Diu.  Being  an  adventurous  man  he  migrat- 
ed to  India  and  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a person  whose  i^ofession 
it  was  to  amuse  the  king  of  that  time  with  tricks.  ,\fter  his  arrival 
in  the  house  the  host  gained  increasing  favour  from  the  king,  which  he 
thought  was  due  to  Sh.ih  Madar’s  spiritiul  influence.  Shah  Madar 
was  called  Mian  by  the  daughter  of  his  host,  and  they  were  called  by 
him  in  return  BU/i.  Tlie  girls  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
Mian,  and  their  belief  in  his  supernatural  powers  grew  stronger  .lay  by 
day.  ’ One  day,  it  is  said,  the  king,  instigated  by  a minister  who  was 
iealous  of  the  favour  shown  to  the  jester,  ordered  the  latter  to  fight  with 
a tiger.  The  jester,  not  being  able  to  do  this,  asked  thi>  .Mi  .n’s  aiil,and 
he  by  a’miraclc  caused  a tiger  to  go  into  the  king’s  Ajr'm'. . kill  the  jeah.us 
minister,  and  desist  from  doing  further  mischief  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Mian’s  host.  This  astonished  the  king  and  the  peopl",  who  wught  out 
the  author  of  the  miracle,  but  the  Mian  wis  not  ph'ased  with  th.'  ex- 
posure of  his  powers  and  desired  to  leave  th  > capital.  The  girls  iu«is'.ed 
that  the  Mian  should  not  leave  them,  but  ho  couhl  not  he  p Tsuaded  t.. 
remain.  At  last  seeing  that  the  girls  were  determineil  t.i  live  ..r  .lie 
with  him  the  Mian  and  his  virgin-compani..ns  dis.ippearcl  under 
o-round.  It  is  not  known  where  and  when  this  happened,  hut  the 
Senerai  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  MiYin-Bibi  is  as  above  described. 

2 ALiiother,  and  perhips  the  most  plausible  story,  is  that  MiAii 
was  a Shaikh  by  name  Saddd  of  Delhi.  He  was  well  verse.l  in  medi- 
cine and  pretended  to  have  influeuce  over  evil  spirits.  He  had  a 
number  of  followers  and  maid-servants,  the  principal  among  wham 
were  Mi4n  Bliolan  Shah,  Mian  Chanan,  iSIiin  Shah  Madar,  Mian 
Maleri,  Shdh  Pari,  Hur  Pari,  Mehr  Pari,  Nur  Pan  Lsman  lari, 
andGuno-an  Pari.  These  are  not  Indian  names,  but  the  addition 
of  the  distinctive  word  part  signifies  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these  female 
companions  of  the  Mian.  Tin  se  parit  were  more  commonly  called 
Bibi  and  the  Shaikh  was  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  women 
called  Mian-Bibi.  The  party  tr.ivelled  through  many  lands  and  preach- 
ed the  wondrous  powers  of  their  hea  l,  the  M'an.  and  the  "’o  "^n,  being 

credulous,  believed  in  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  Mian,  held  him  in 

o-reat  respect,  and  kept  his  memory  green  after  his  death  by  playing  Mian- 
Bibi  in  the  manner  explained  later  on.  The  Mian  was  extremely  fend 
of  women ; be  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  his  pretensions  would 
be  readily  believed  by  the  weaker  sex  and  worked  exclusively  among 
them  curino'  their  diseases  by  his  medical  skill  and  attributing  the 
success  to  bis  spiritual  powers.'  It  is  said  that  the  Mian  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a lamp  like  the  one  Alauddin  of  the  .Arabian  Nigh  ts  bad  and  that 
with  the  aid  of  this  wand  he  could  get  any  woman  he  liked  It  is  said 
that  the  kind’s  d'Hichter  fell  in  love  with  the  Mian,  and  this  being 
KSt  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  the  Mi'm.  was  killed  and  the  lamp 
destrV<l-  His  companions,  fearing  a similar  fate,  fled  m different 
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directions,  Bholan  Shah  finding  his  last  place  of  rest  in  Jhonawal, 
tahsil  Garhshaiikar,  and  MiAn  Maleri  at  Maldr  Kotla.  Shah  Madar 
escaped  to  the  Deccan  and  Mian  Chanan  to  Afghanistan,  wliere  their 
tombs  are  still  found.  It  is  said  that  this  happened  after  Akbar^s  time. 

The  wonhipperg  of  Midn-Bihi, 

•i.  As  above  stated,  the  Mi4n  and  his  wives  were  all  Muham- 
madans, and  their  influence  was  at  first  confined  to  people  of  that  creed. 
Gradually,  as  the  time  went  on  and  communion  between  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  became  more  general,  the  former  followed  the  practices 
of  the'latter  and  vice  versd»  The  principal  followers  are  Pahtis,  Sainis 
and  Mirasis,  but  Rajputs  and  other  classes  of  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madans are  also  found  among  them  In  no  case,  however,  does  a male 
member  propitiate  the  MiAn-Pibi  which  is  a deHy  of  the  female  ,^ei 
alone.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  most  cases  it  is  the  young  women 
who  worship  Mi^n-Bibi,  and  as  they  become  old  they  neglect  it,  although 
their  regard  for  the  deity  is  not  diminished. 

The  method  of  fTorshtp. 

4.  No  fixed  fair  is  held,  nor  is  there  any  fixed  time  for  the  worship. 
Generally  when  the  new  harvest  is  gathered,  and  the  people  are  at  their 
best  in  point  of  wealth,  a young  woman  who  is  a believer  of  the  ^Han- 
Bibi  prepares  herself  for  the  worship.  None  but  a w’oman  in  want  of  a 
child,  or  of  a bride  for  her  child,  or  for  relief  from  some  distress,  follows 
this  practice,  her  object  being  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Mi^in-Bibf  in 
getting  her  wishes  fulfilled.  women  (professional  songstresses) 

are  called  in  with  their  instruments.  The  woman  puts  on  a new  dress, 
adorns  herself  as  on  her  wedding  day  and  sits  in  front  of  the  mirdsans. 
The  latter  sing  songs  in  praise  of  the  Llidn,  his  manly  beauty,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  Bfbis  and  their  mutual  love  and  attachment.  While 
singing,  the  mirdsans  also  play  on  their  instruments  w'hich  consist  of 
small  drums.  The  worshipping  woman  moves  her  hands  wildly,  nods 
her  head,  and  as  chorus  grow  s,  she  becomes  excited  and  almost  frenzied. 
At  this  stage  it  is  believed  that  she  forgets  all  about  herself  and  that 
her  spirit  mingles  with  the  thoughts  of  the  Mi^n,  whom  she  personifies 
so  long  as  the  fit  caused  by  the  excitement  lasts.  Other  women  who 
have  belief  in  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  devotee  come  and  offer  grain 
and  sweets,  wiiich  the  mirdsans  appropriate.  After  making  their  offer- 
ings they  put  questions  as  to  coming  events  in  their  families.  Such 
questions  generally  relate  to  family  distress  and  wants,  and  the  devotee, 
knowing  full  well  the  wants  of  her  neighbours,  answer.^  them  in 
ambiguous  terms,  on  which  the  women  putting  the  questionf  place  the 
best  possible  construction  and  prove  the  spiritual  power  of  mind-reading 
displayed  by  the  devotee.  It  is  believed  that  the  !Mf4n  answers  the 
questions  through  the  devotee  and  fulfils  the  desires  cf  those  believing 
in  him.  The  women  practising  the  Mi^n-Bibl  devotional  exercises  in 
the  above  manner  are  distinguished  by  a silver  tablet  or  piece  hanging 
round  their  necks  on  which  the  IMian^s  picture  is  engraved  and  an 
amulet  with  the  Bibfs  picture  On  it.  [L.\t.a  Dina  Nath.] 
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II. 

^ongs  sung  when  Midn-BiU  sways  his  head  in  an  emotional  trance, 

A. — The  kafs. 


1.  A hdfi  OF  Mi^n  Sh^h  MabAe. 


Khele  zinda  Shah  Maddr 
Main  tdn  tdnjiwdn, 

Terd  nm  hhard  diddr^ 
Terd  mould  ndl  qardr 
Khele  zinda  etc. 


If  the  living  (ever-living)  Shah 
Madar  sways  his  head  in  an 
emotional  trance  or  a hysterical 
woman  falls  into  a trance,  I 
shall  live. 

Thy  (Sh4h  Mad4r^s)  countenance 
is  beaming  with  the  (heavenly) 
light  and  thou  converseth  with 
God.i 


2.  A hdfi  OF  BullAn  ShAh, 


Midn  Bulldn  Shdh  jawdni  mdne^ 
Karm  hare  tdn  mainun  jane ^ 
Teridn  ditidn  Inhh  harotdn, 

Tere  loich  darhdr  jo  dwe^ 

Apnidn  man  didn  murdddn  pdwe. 
Teridn  ditidn  etc. 


May’st  thou,  O Bullan  Shah,  live 
long.  If  thou  lookest  kindly 
on  my  condition,  thou  wilt 
come  and  know  of  me.  Thou 
hast  blessed  me  with  a myriad 
favours.  He  who  appears  be- 
fore thee  [lit.^  in  thy  darhdr^ 
attains  his  heart’s  desires. 


3.  A hdfi  OF  Pie  Bana  Banoi. 


Bir  Banna  ji  main  arz  hardntere 
age, 

Sab  dulidn  nun  pdh  jo 
Kardd  rati  der  na  Idge 
Jinndn  hhutdn  nun  dur  tun  hardd 
Jot  teri  oh  sahne  Idge 
Fir  hannd, 

4.  (a)  A hd/i  of  MiAi^ 

Mere  peshwd  Ala  Bakhsh  Feshwd — 
Mahbub-i-Khudd  Mdmun  Ala 
Bahhih  Peshwd 

Mete  Sdhib-i- Aulid  Ala  Bahhsh 
Feshwd 

Doll  pdh  haro  mere  Al%  Bahhsh 
Peshwd, 


To  thee,  O Pir  Bannaji,  I present 
my  appeal.  Thou  purifiest  all 
who  have  lost  heart  and  this 
thou  does  without  the  least 
delay.  Thou  drivest  away  (all) 
jinns  and  evil-spirits  who  flee 
in  fear  of  thy  glory.  ^ 

Ala  Bakhsh  Ganoohi. 

On  thou  my  Leader ! Thou  Ala 
Bakhsh,  Peshwa ! Thou  art 
beloved  of  God  and  art  pro- 
tected by  his  peace.^  Thou 
art  protected  by  and  beloved  of 
God ! Thou  Ala  Bakhsh, 
Peshwa ! who  art  the  best  of 
saints  ! May^st  thou  purify  my 
doli. 


1 The  original  ia  Terd  mauld  ndl  qardr,  which  may  be  translated,  ‘ thou  reposeth  in 
peace  in  God  *.  Qardr  means  ' repose  in  peace/  But  it  is  also  explained  to  mean  ‘ Teri 
hdten  khudd  se  hot{  hain  \ ‘ thou  boldest  conversation  with  God  *. 

® The  original  is  Jot  ten  oh  sahne  Idge,  which  is  thus  explained,  woh  tere  jalwd  ko 
harddsht  karne  lag  j die  hain,  moaning  ‘ they  gradually  bear  thy  glory But  it  is  also 
explained  to  mean,  Terejalwe  se  khaufkhdkar  daur  jdte  hain,  which  is  the  translation 
given  above. 

^ Mamdn  is  explained  as  Khuda  he  amdn  se  mahjut,  or  * protected  by  the  peace  of 

God\ 
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4 (b).  Another 

Mdmun  Ala  Bakhsh  pan  hd  Uvd 
Idwdn  tera  pds. 

Je  tun  kapTon  kd  jovd  mdngen, 
darzi  buldwdn  tere  pds 
Je  Mdmun  Ala  Bakhsh  dudh  pere 
mujJi  se  mdnge, 

Balwdi  ko  buldwdn  jhat  tere  pds. 

Je  Mdmun  Ala  Bakhsh  pan  bird 
mdngei 

Main  panwdvi  ko  buldwdn  fauran 
tere  pds, 

5 [a) . Another  kdfi  oe  Bulla^  S. 

Tdn  main  dwdn  tere  pird^ 

Dt/i  murdddn  tun  man  didn  pird 
Teri  cJiahdr  diwdri  saridnwdli^ 

Teri  gahar  ie  jale  chardg  pird. 

7dn  main  etc. 

KhuJii  teri  thandi  pird y 
Here  bdgin  holan  mor  pud, 

Teri  chahdr  diwdri  khuli  pird 
Tere  hath  wich  sddi  pird. 

Tdn  main  etc. 


5 [b).  Another  kd^ 

Bulldn  Shah  jawdni  mdne. 

Hun  bdhuven  tdn  jdndn. 

Teridn  lakh  karoTan  ditidn. 

Mian  fazal  karen  tdn  jdndn 


kdfi  OF  THE  SAME. 

O Mamun  Ala  Bakhsh ! May 
I bring*  to  thee  pAn  bird.  I£ 
thou  needest  clothes^  I will 
call  the  tailor  to  thee.  I£  thou 
wishest  to  have  milk  and  pevdy 
I will  forthwith  call  the  con- 
fectioner to  thee.  If  thou 
desirest  I will  at  once  call 
the  panwdvi  to  thee. 


AH  (to  whose  tomb  it  is  addressed) . 

To  thee^  O Pir  ! I will  come  if 
thou  g*ivest  me  my  hearths 
desire.  The  four  walls  of  thy 
house  are  studded  with  pearls^ 
and  lamps  are  lit  on  thy  tomb. 
The  water  of  the  well  of  thy 
house  is  exceedingly  cool  and 
peacocks  sing  in  thy  garden, 
and  thy  enclosure  walls  are  very 
wide.  Thou  art  owner  (pro- 
testor) of  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions. 

'i  OF  Bulldn  ShAh. 

May  St  thou,  Bullan  Shah,  ad" 
vance  in  years.  If  thou  art 
kind  to  me  and  fulfillest  my 
desire,  I shall  know  that  thou 
art  a true  saint.  Thy  favours 
and  boons  are  given  in  myriads. 
I will  have  faith  in  thee  if  thou 
dost  kindness  unto  me. 


6.  A kdfi  OF  Ghaus  Aza 

Mansd  karat  sukh  charan  tihdre 
Meri  murdddn  parsau  pidre. 

Jo  sukh  dwe  so  phal  pdwe 
Ghauns  Nabi  ke  Idge pidre, 

Mansd  karat  etc 

7 (a),  another  k 

Shdh  Ma  idr  main  diwdni  dekhoj 
Shdh  Maddr  main  diwdni. 

Pird  tere  dwan  de  qurbdn,  tun  tdn 
roshan  dohin  j ah dnin 
Kdld  hakrd  saivd  man  dtd  deo  shd- 
hdn  mihmdni, 

Shdh  Maddr  main  diwdniy  dekko 
Shdh  Maddt  main  diwdni. 


PiR^N  PiR  of  Baghdad. 

O thou,  who  fulfillest  my  desire 
I pray  to  thee  on  my  knees. 
He  who  cometh  to  thee  with 
a desire  secures  it  and  is  be- 
loved by  Ghauns  Nabi  (a 
saint). 

ifi  of  Sh^h  Mad^r. 

See,  O Shah  Madar  ! I am  mad  with 
love  for  thee,  O saint  I If  thou 
comest  (to  me),  I will  sacrifice 
myself  to  thee.  Thy  name  is 
a lio^ht  in  this  and  the  next 
world.  If  thou  comest,  I will 
offer  a black  goat  and 
mauiids  of  flour  for  a feast  to 
the  saint.  See,  O Shah  Madar  ! 
I am  mad  with  lovo  of  thee. 
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7 {b).  Another  Tcdfi  of  the  samf. 


Gund  liydi  mol  an  phulon  hd  sihrd. 
Aj  Mian  tere  sir  ko  muhdrah, 

Ap  Midn  ji  ne  kangand  handhdydj 
Nur  fid  hatnd  avg  lagdyd 
Idj  knldh  sir  chhaiar  jhnldyd 
Aj  banrd  tere  sir  ko  muhdrak. 

Aj  Midn  etc. 


The  flower-g'irl  has  brought  gar- 
lands of  flowers.  I congratu- 
late thy  head^  O Mian  ! to-day. 
The  Mian  has  his  (left)  wrist 
encircled  with  a bracelet  and 
his  body^  besmeared  with 
batnd*  1 congratulate  thy 
head,  O bridegroom  ! thou  who 
hast  a crown  and  a cap  on  thy 
head  and  an  umbrella  over  it. 


B. — The  thoughts  of  tiik  . 


1.  Khialat  2 MiAN 

Zinda  Shdh  Maddr, 

Allah  klne  dundd  dekhid  ? 

Mad  dr  ni  Maddr, 

Nile  ghoTe  wdld^ 

Sabz  doshdle  wdldj 
Bdnkidn  faujdn  wdldy 
Kine  dundd  dekhid, 

Zinda  Shdh  Mad  dr. 


; rdg  Kalian  Aiman. 

Has  anybody  seen  the  living 
(ever-living)  Shah  Madar  com- 
ing ? Shah  Madar  has  a blue 
horse  to  ride  and  a green  shawl 
to  wear.  His  retainers  are  very 
handsome.  Has  anybody  seen 
him  ? 


2.  Another  song 


Beta  banne  lade  ii  tnera  beVa  'tanne 
f'amna 

Tdridn  dendn  aukhi  meld  ji  main 
Sar war  se midn  mushkil  karde  dsdn. 
Tdridn  dendn  etc. 

Puttdn  de  kdran  Dulo  seman 


mdiydn^ 

Man  didn  murdddn  mere  pir  ne 
pnjdiyd'). 

Muskkil  kar  de  dsdn* 

Tdridn  dend. 


: SAME  rdg. 

Oh  Mian  ! let  the  ship  of  my  life 
sail  to  the  end,  i.e.y  let  all  my 
difficulties  be  removed.  I have 

invoked  thee  in  the  time  of  mv 

«/ 

distress.  Mayst  thou  remove 
my  difficulties ! O generous 
one,  women  worship  thee  for 
sons.  I have  attained  my 
hearf’s  desire  by  the  grace  of 
my  Pir. 


3. 


Another  song  : 


rdg  Bihdg  tdr  tin. 


Kar  nazar  mehar  di  ji 
Mir  duly  p Mirdn 
Main  tain  pur  hdri-sadge  kiti 
qurbdn  Mirdn 

Kar  nazar  mehar  di  ji  Mirdn, 

J.  Khial  II. 

Mainun  hdl  Mirdn  dd  dasin  ? 
Mainun  hdl  Mirdn  dd,  etc. 
iAidr  diwari  jhnrmat  wdli  toich 
Mi  rdndi  chaukh  indi  be. 

Mainun  hd'-  Mirdn  dd  dasin  etc. 


Be  kind  unto  me,  O Miranji  (an- 
other name  of  the  Pir) . I 
sacrifice  myself  to  thee.  Be 
thou  kind  unto  me. 

Bihdg  tdr  tin. 

Tell  me  in  what  state  is  Miranji  ? 
The  four  walls  of  Miranji’s 
house  are  shaded  with  rows  of 
trees  and  he  has  a seat  in  the 
house  (This  refrain  is  re- 
peated.) 


1 Meaning  tliereby  that  the  Mia^  has  besmeared  his  body  with  the  light  of  God. 
Ihls  song  Is  sung  at  wedding  when  <h*e  flower-girl  brings  garlands  of  flowers. 

2A  is  sung  by  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  day  or  night,  A khiai 

must  be  sung  at  its  proper  time. 
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de 


5. 

1)  Mtrdn  de  ri  Hhdliji 
Shdh  Maddr  de  re. 

Albeld  hanrd  Mirdn  de  re. 
Mh  '^dn  M majlus  kJiub  hani 
haif  pdnch  phungal pde  re. 
Mirdn  de  re  etc. 


(2)  Naindn  dd  chdld  sdnun  de 
gaydi  main  wdri  ho  Mudn 
Naindn  etc. 

Lat  pat  ehird  re, 

Kesarid  hdndhi  r4,  ghunghnt 
main  kiich  kah  gayd. 

Main  wdri  haun  Mirdn 
Naindn  dd  cJidld  sdnun 
de  gay  a etc. 


(3)  Zindd  Shdh  Maddr 

Merd  Miidn,  dundd  dckhd, 
hai  Maddr,  hai. 

Maddr  ni  nddhdr, 

Merd  Mirdn  dundd  dekhd. 

(4)  Shdh  Maddr,  ieiidn  Chann- 

kidn  bhardi 
Nur  hharid  diddr,  Mera 
Mirdn  dundd  dekhd. 


A kdfi  OF  ShAh  MadAr  : Rdg  Manji. 


(I) 


0. 


(1)  Mii’aiiji  lias  come!  Shahji 
has  come  I Shah  Madar  has 
come  I (These  three  names 
are  identical.)  The  giver  of 
desires,  the  bridegroom,  the 
one  devoid  of  care  has  come. 
His  assembly  is  brilliant  and 
a garland  of  flowers  has  been 
placed  round  his  neck. 

(2)  Miraijji  has  made  me  rest- 

less liy  the  winking  of  his 
eyes.  I sacrifice  myself  on 
thee,  O Miranji  I Ilis  head- 
dress is  dishevelled  and  it  is 
of  saffron  colour.  He  has 
playfully  whispered  some- 
thins:  to  me  in  a lansruage 
half  concealed.  T devote 
myself  for  thee,  Oh  ! 
MirAnji  I there  is  meaning 
in  his  playful  glance. 

(8)  Oh  living  (ever-living)  Shah 
.Madar ! I liave  seen  my 
Minin  coming.  He  is  Mad^r  ; 
He  is  Madar  ! (my)  deli- 
verer. 

(i)  Oh  Shah  Maddr  I I am  wait- 
ing for  thee4  Thy  coun- 
tenance is  beaming  with  the 
light  of  God.  Has  anybod y 
seen  my  Miranji  coming? 
(Here  follows  the  refrain.) 


Ala  albelnrian — Ala  albelaridn 
Men  Shdh  P art 
Bhig  gaiydn  suhidn  chunaridn. 
Main  chalipid  bdgh  tamdshe, 
Bhig  gaiydn  suhidn  chu- 
naridn. 

Ala  albelaridn  etc. 


Khial  Kanhra  : rdg  Bihi. 


(1) 


(a) 


Shdh  Maddr  ke  darhdr  men 
khele  Shdh  Pari,  ohdidn  kasiim 
baridn  cholartdn  re,  Idhin 
chuve  hare  re,  meri  Shdh  Pari. 
’Shdh  Maddr  etc. 


1 Ghauki  hharnd. 


Oh  my  God ! The  Bibidn 
{i.e.,  Shah  Pari  and  others), 
are  free  from  care  and  all 
control.  Oh  my  Shah  Pari  I 
Thy  red -coloured  dopatta 
(body-sheet)  is  w^et.  1 am 
soins:  to  witness  amusement 
in  the  garden  of  my  beloved. 
Shah  Pari,  who  is  attired  in 
a choii  (petticoat)  dyed  with 
kasumhha  and  who  wears 
green  glass  bangles  {churis) 
round  her  wrist,  is  swaying 
her  head  to  and  fro  in  a 
frenzy  in  the  D.arbdr  of  Shah 
Madar. 

When  women  have  made  vowe  to  saints  and  their  vows  are  fnl- 


(2) 


Tliis 


19 


filled,  they  repair  to  the  saint’s  residence  and  sit  there  for  a day  and  a night, 
called  chatiki  hharnd,  The  BharAis  or  priests  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  derive  their  name  from 
thii  rite.  ^ 
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111. 


The  most  remarkable  fact  about  this  cult  of  Mian-Bibi  is  that  it 
has  been  so  completely  Muhammadauize  1,  and  it  is  su^^^ested  (7.,  2 
abo^e)  that  this  cult  was  introduced  into  India  after  Akbar’s  time, 
t.e.  after  that  ruler  had  attempted  to  found  a new  relig*ion  amalga- 
mating all  the  creeds  of  his  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly 
connected  with  the  famous  shrine  of  Shaikh  Maler,  the  founder 
of  the  Maler  Kotla  State  in  the  Punjab.  There  a similar  cult  exists, 
an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Gazetteer  of  that  State.  It 
might  be  imagined  that  the  cult  is  a mere  adaptation  of  a Hindu 
myth,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is 
an  importation  of  pure  Muhammadan  mysticism  ; — 

Shaikh  Sadr-ud-Bin. — Shaikh  Sadr-ud-Din,  the  founder  of  the 
Maler  Kotla  ruling  family,  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Bahlol 
Lodhi,  who  g.ive  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  in  1 l.ol,  ^ Commonly 
styled  Hazrat  Shaikh,  Sadr-ud-Din  or  Sadr  Jaha  left  Daraban,  his 
birth-place  in  Afghanistan,  and  settled  at  Maler  on  an  old  branch  of  the 
Sutlej.  An  aged  Musalman  woman,  named  Mali,  became  his  first 
follower  and  from  her  Maler  takes  its  name.  From  the  princess,  are 
descended  the  keepers  of  the  shrine  while  the  Nawabs  of  Maler  Kotla  are 
descended  from  a Kajputni  whom  the  Shaikh  also  married.  His  shrine, 
surrounded  by  four  walls  believed  to  have  been  built  by  genii  in  one 
night,  lies  in  Maler.  His  fair,  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  lunar 
month,  is  largely  attended  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  from  the  State 
as  well  as  from  distant  places.  Various  offerings  are  made;  such  as 
horses,  donkeys,  cows,  buffaloes,  goats,  fowls,  clothes,  money,  grain  of 
all  kinds,  food  (especially  sweet  bread  and  that  cooked  in  a frying  pan) 
etc.  Of  these  offerings  the  khalifa,,  a descendant  of  the  Shaikh,  takes 
elephants,  horses,  donkeys,  complete  suits  of  clothes  and  rupees,  while  all 
other  offerings  are  taken  as  of  right  by  the  majdwars.  People  of  all 
castes  have  great  faith  in  Hazrat  Shaikh.  No  marriage  is  considered 
blessed  unless  the  bridegroom  attend  the  shrine  and  sal  dm  to  it  imme- 
diately after  donning  the  wedding;  wreath  and  before  leaving  for  his 
binders  home.  Women  believe  that  all  worldly  desires  are  fulfilled  by 
the  Shaikh.  To  gain  any  wish  they  vow  to  make  a specified  offering  to 
the  shrine  in  case  it  is  realised.  They  often  perform  the  ceremony 
called  ^ Hazrat  Shaikh  ki  chanki\  Sometimes  they  keep  awake  the  whole 
night  and  employ  a mirdsan  who  sings  songs,  especially  eulogies  of  the 
Shaikh  and  sometimes  play  the  clianki  in  the  day  time.  The  woman 
who  is  to  do  this,  bathes,  puts  on  the  best  new  clothes  she  can  get  and 
sits  on  the  bare  ground  with  other  women  round  her.  The  mirdsan  beats 
her  drum  and  sings  the  Shaikh^s  praises.  At  first  the  woman  sits  si'ent 
with  her  head  lowered  and  then  begins  to  roll  her  head  with  hair  dis* 
bevelled.  Then  the  mirdsan  sings  more  vigorously,  generally  repeating 
over  and  over  again  the  part  of  the  song  at  which  the  woman  showed  the 
first  signs  of  having  fallen  under  the  Shaikh^s  influence.  In  a few 
moments  the  Shaikh  expresses  through  the  woman  what  he  wants  of  her 
and  what  she  must  do  for  him  and  where.  After  this  all  the  women 
round  her  question  her  and  receive  her  responses.  She  then  attends  th 

^ .Tust  ag  tradition  says  AdLam  Faqir  married  the  King’s  daughter. 
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shrine  and  offers  .something  according  to  her  promise.  In  Jeth  and 
about  the  time  of  the  Namani  fair,  on  the  Jeth  siidi,  the  attenrlance 
at  the  fair  of  H azrat  Shaikh  is  very  large,  people  of  all  creeds  and  ages 
and  of  both  sexes  Veing  attracted  to  it  from  long  distances. 

A curious  paiallel  to  the  cult  of  Mian-Bibi  is  afforded  by  that  of 
Sindhu  Bir  who,  like  the  Mian,  has  three,  pairs  of  attendant  goddesses. 
viz.  Bari  and  Brari,  Chahri  and  Chhatrahri,  all  worshipped  in 
Chamba,  and  Andla  and  Sandla  who  are  worshipped  in  the  hills.  The 
goddess  Bbarmani  of  Barmanr,  in  Chamba,  is  also  associated  with 
Sindhu.  The  cult  of  Mian-Bibi  is  probably  of  phathic  origin,  though 
such  a theory  cannot  be  definitely  proved.  The  parallel  afforded  by 
Sindhu^s  pairs  of  wives  is,  however,  too  striking  to  be  accidental 
Sindhu  is  certainly  a god  of  fertility  adored  by  all  the  seven  ' Baraspati 
Mothers  b who  are  goddesses  of  vegetation.  But  he  is  also  Mord  of 
metals'^,  Lohan  Pal,  of  tie  earth,  Bhumi  Ihil,  and  of  chains,  as  Sanglin 
Pal.  As  the  last-named  he  has  with  him  always  a chain  and  his 
votaries  also  keep  one  at  their  homes.  Sindhu  Bir  affects  mountainous 
regions  generally  and  is  even  said  to  be  widely  worshipped  in  Lahul. 
He  becomes  enamoured  of  fair  maidens  and  they  dance  u ith  him.  But 
he.  has  small  ears  or  none  at  .all,  and  often  carries  a broom  on  his  back. 
He  wears  a cotton  girdle  though  the  rest  of  his  costume  is  like  that  of 
Gaddi  or  shepherd  and  when  not  whistling  he  makes  the  sound  clihvd 
ckJiu  which  shepherds  use  when  grazing  their  sheep,  resting  or  fa- 
tigued. Indeed  he  is  also  called  Laknu  Gadetu  or  ‘ Lukhna  the  Gaddi 
youth  with  whom  Gaddi  maidens  fall  in  love.^ 

A NOTE  ON  BAIAT. 

Baiaty  or  ^sale  ’ of  self,  denoting^  one  should  giv^ up  one'^s  oun 
desires  and  submit  wholly  to  the  will  of  him  to  whom  one  sells  oneseltB 
To  make  baiat  implies  faithful  obedience  asset  forth  in  the  Holy  Quran 
and  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  Prophet  as  well  as  by  the  acts  of 
his  Caliphs. 

The  baiat  made  at  the  hands  of  Prophets  and  the  appointed  ones 
of  God  is  made  solely  with  a view  to  attain  to  piety.  God  said  to  His 
Prophet  Muhammad — 

Those  who  pledge  their  faith  to  thee  pledge  it  to  God,  the  hand 
of  God  is  over  their  hands — hence  whoever  shall  break  his  oath  will 
suffer  for  it  and  whoever  shall  perform  what  he  covenanted  with  God  to 
him  He  will  give  a great  reward.'^ 

In  the  Chapter  called  mi  hf ahina  (Examination  or  Trial)  God  ad- 
dresses His  Prophet  thu^^  : — 

O Prophet  when  believing  women  come  unto  thee  and  make 
baiat  that  they  shall  not  confuse  anyone  with  God,  nor  steal,  nor  com- 
mit fornication,  nor  kill  their  children,  nor  come  with  a calumny  which 
they  (the  women!  have  forged  in  front  of  their  hainP  and  feet,  nor  be 
disobedient  to  thee  in  doing  good  things  ; take  their  pledge  and  pray  to 
God  to  forgive  their  sins — God  is  prepared  to  forgive  and  is  merci- 
fu1P'2 

^ for  a song  to  Sindhu  Bfr  bqq  Indian  Antiquary,  1909. 

« Verse  10'— Chapter  Fatah  (Victory)  of  the  Quran, 
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It  is  mentioned  in  the  f^dhih  Bokhdri  in  tlie  conditions  on  which 
the  Tm^m  slioulcl  accept  a pledge  that  Ismail,  son  of  Ahii  Ohais, 

•gaid  that  he  had  been  told  by  Imam  Malik,  who  was  told  by  Yahya,  son 

Said  Ansari,  who  was  told  by  Ibada,  son  of  Walid,  who  was  told  by 
his  father,  who  in  his  turn  was  told  by  his  father  Saint  Abada  that  : — 
We  pledged  our  faith  to  the  Prophet  to  bey  his  orders  in  prosperity  and 
in  suffering,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  him  who  should  be  fit  for 
it  and  not  to  dispute  with  him — that  we  should  adhere  to  what  is  right 
wherever  we  lived — that  we  should  tell  the  truth  and  that  in  God^s 
path  we  should  not  fear  the  reproach  f)f  any  ]jer6eoutor.  We  were  told 
by  Abdulla,  son  of  Yusaf,  wbo  was  told  by  Imam  Malik,  who  was  told 

by  Abdulla,  son  of  Dinar,  who  was  told  by  Abdulla,  son  of  Umar,  that 

when  we  pledged  our  faith  to  (he  Prophet  that  we  would  obey  bis  ordcn-s 
ho  said  : ^ Say  so  far  as  may  be  possible/ 

Baiat  should  be  made  thus  : — If  the  one  wbo  makes  it  is  a man  be 
wbo  accepts  his  pledge  should  take  his  hands  in  his  own  and  recite  the 
words  pertaining  to  biiat  and  the  other  wbo  makes  tbe  laiat  sbould 
repeat  them;  after  the  repetition  of  tbe  baiat  tbe  Imam,  t e.,  tbe 
receiver  of  the  pledge,  and  those  present  should  pray  for  the  stability 
of  the  faith  of  the  pledger.  If  the  plighter  of  faith  be  a woman  an  oral 
pledge  is  taken  from  her — but  her  hand  is  not  touched  — as  is  described  in 
the  Sdhih  Bohhdri  regarding  Hazrat  (holy)  Aisha  that  the  Prophet 
received  oral  pledges  from  women  in  accordance  with  the  mumlahina. 
The  PropheUs  hand  touched  no  woman  save  his  own  wives.  But  now* 
a-days  some  receive  the  pledge  from  a woman  by  holding  a cloth  which 
is  also  held  by  her, 

LEGEND  OF  DULLA  BHATTl. 

Argument. 

DuM  or  Dulld,  son  of  Farid  Kbdn,  is  a Bhatti  Rajput  of  the  Sandal 
Bar  or  Sandalwal.  He  goes  to  Naina  Bas  village  to  enjoy  the  phdg 
festival  in  the  Holi  and  during  his  absence  Jalal-ud-Din,  his  uncle, 
goes  to  Akbar,  the  Mughal  emperor,  to  inform  him  that  Dulla  is  a 
highwayman.  The  emperor  deputes  Mirzas  Ala-ud-Dm  and  Zia-ud-Dm 
to  seize  Dulla.  Ala-ud-Dm  goes  to  the  Sandal w^al  wdth  1-2,000  men 
Nuramde,  Dulla'’s  wife,  dreams  that  her  golden  bedstead  is  broken  and 
interprets  this  omen  to  mean  that  Dulla  s misdeeds  w^ill  end  in 
disaster.  But  her  mother-in-law  boasts  of  Dulla^s  strength.  A Dogar 
woman  announces  that  during  Dulla's  absence  the  imperial  troops  are 
advancing  to  the  attack.  She  borrows^  the  five  garments  of  Dulla^s 
wife  and  goes  amoiig  the  soldiery  hawking  curds.  Ala-ud-Dm  wants 
to  buy  some  and  puts  his  finger  into  the  jar  to  taste  the  cuids,  w-here- 
upon  the  Dogar i grips  his  arm  with  such  strength  that  he  cannot  make 
her  let  go.  The  Mirza,  in  admiration  of  her  physique,  offers  to  make 
her  his  chief  wife— he  has  860  already— and  mounts  her  on  his  horse. 
On  the  road  she  borrows  his  sword,  on  the  pretence  that  she  will 
chase  deer,  and  plunges  it  into  his  heart.  She  carries  off  his  five 
garments  to  Dulla^s  mother.  Zia-iid*Din,  the  murdered.  Mirza^s  brother, 
hearing  of  his  death  lays  waste  the  Sandalwal.  Nura,  Dulla ^s  son, 
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rejecting  his  teacher's  advice  to  flee,  demands  his  father's  sword  from 
his  grandmother.  Ignoring  his  mother's  entreaty  that  he  will  save 
himself  he  takes  the  sword  and  kills  25  of  his  opponents,  but  his  sword 
breaking  he  is  captured,  and  all  his  relatives  with  him.  His  younger 
sister  begs  Jalal-ud-Din  to  effect  her  release,  but  he  basely  refuses. 
Ddlla's  wife  now  sends  a mirdsi  with  a letter  to  Ddlla  imploring 
aid.  Dulla  immediately  attacks  the  Imperial  troops  and  rescues  his 
son,  with  the  others.  He  is  about  to  put  Zia-ud-Din  to  death  when 
his  mother  intercedes,  saying  he  will  dishonour  her  by  the  murder, 
but,  disregarding  her  prayers,  Dulla  smites  the  ^lirza  on  the  mouth 
and  knocks  out  his  teeth. 

The  following  songs  and  ballads  are  inserted  here  for  the  sake  of 
the  light  which  they  cast  on  Punjab  ways  of  thought  and  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  various  creeds  and  castes.  The  Tale  of  Mirza 
and  Sahiban  is  peculiarly  rich  in  omens  : — 

Qissa  Dulla  BhatU  tidjpiH  scikin  mauza  SandahudJ,  ya  Sandal  Bar 
Jangalf  mutallaqa  Zilla  Montgomery. 

Akbar  Shah  hddshdh  ke  zamdna  men  Dxdld  Bhatti  Rdjptit  thd. 

Ltjte  ndm  Babb  kd^  kardega  b^td  pdr. 

Qissa. 

.1.  Ghandd  ki  bairl  bddli,  machhli  kd  bairi  jdl : 

Bandd  lu  bairan  maut  haiy  neki  ke  din  chdr. 

2.  Marddn  nun  badidn  likhdi,  lohdii  nun  kite  ta^u  : 

Mirgdn  nun  dhupdn  likhdi',  surdn  ko  kite  gluVii. 

3.  Sakh  se  soyi  sej  par  supnd  dgyd  rat, 

Sowarn  palang  markid,  tiite  chdron  sdl.'^ 

4.  Mdthe  ki  bindC  bhun  pari',  meri  nau  bal  khdga^i'  ndthj 
Ohuvd  phutd  hdthi  ddnt  kdy  phikd  pavd  suhdg. 

5.  Ohore  dweri  thumakdoy  karde  mdio  mar, 

Kid  Dulla  tend  qaid  men,  lutjd  Sandalwdl  : 

6.  ‘ Sds  ! Yih  badiydn  hain  buri  B 

JjWAB  LaDDHBI  WALIDA  DULLA  AZ  BahU  : — 

7.  BoU  Laddhi : Kya  kahe  P siinle  hahur  bat  : 

Gidvi  ne  jdye  punch  sat,  main  shlhn'i  ne  jay  a ek  ; 

8.  Jad  mera  Sher  dharuktd  kartd  mdro  mdr  ! 

Faujdn  bddshdhi  bhdgjdn,  murke  nd  leti  sdnsM 

Baev  sas  se  kaeti  eai  : — 

9.  Bole  Nuramde  : Kya  kahe  P sunle  sdsii,  bdt : 

Kid  chordn  ke  mdmla,  kid  jhilte  ka  \iithar  ? 

10.  Jaisd  Dulld  tun  jand,  aisa  jane  nd  ko  : 

Rdt  nachdwo  kanchanf,  dan  men  khele  shikdr, 

tho  horizontal  pieces,  ohiU,  not  the  logs.  The  breaking  of  a bed  is  nhv.iv# 
ragardod  as  a disastrous  omen,  and  the  overturning  of  a bod  under  a sleeping  man  i^  a 
favourite  way  of  manifesting’  divine  o*r  saintly  displeasure  against  him. 
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11.  BMr  fUri  men  bhdgjd^  hamko  nd  lejd  sdtli. 

Ai  sds  ri.  Tu  harjle  'put  ho,  badiydn  hain  buri 

KaLAM  DoGARI  AZ  WALIDA  DVLLA  : — 

Bole  Masto  Bogari:  “ Sutile,  Laddhi  hat ! 

Fdncho  Id  de  hapre,  sold  Idde  singdr'\ 

Pdnoho  puhne  hcipYo,  hhaTl(Ae  sold  siYigdy . 

Sir  dhar’^natU  dudk  U,  dwe  lashkar  darmiydn. 

Bahi  dahi  puhdrti  lashkar  ke  darmiydn  : 

Dahl  mdngi  Uirza  ' Ald-ud- din  : “ Mainun  thora  dahi  de  chakhd'e  V 
Bharke  'ungli  chakh  dd  pahunchd  pakrdjd'e, 

Gud  budh,  gud  hudh  kyd  hare  Sidhi  boli  bol ! 

‘‘  Mdrungi  lapeVd  khenchke,  tere  battis  jhar  jdenge  ddnt  : 

Dekhd  nahin  Build  Bdjput  kdP  Terd  lashkar  dun  lutwa'e, 

Bhald  chdhe,  derd  uthd  le,  nahin  lashkar  dun  luticd'c 
Bole  Mirza  : “ Kyd  kahe  P Sunle,  Masto,  bdt ! 

. Us  Build  ke  kyd  kare  P sang  hamdre  dial, 

Begamdt  tin  sau  sdth,  sab  ki  karun  sirddr . 

Sone  'men  kardun  chamakdi,  sang  hamdre  chal. 

Matki  diatki  phorde,  diarhle  ghol'e  parP 
Bakar  bdnh  bithdlai,  pave  Behli  ke  rdh. 

Dekh  surat  ko  ro  pari,  Mirza  karejawdb. 

Je  katdrd  mere  hath  de,  mirgdn  ko  mdrun  jd. 

Sutke  katdrd  Bogari  ne  bdhdid  Miiza  ke  kalje  mdiih. 

Pdndion  liye  kapre,  pdndion  Uye  hafhydr  : 

GhoVd  jord  lelid,  dwe  Sandalwdl. 

Ghord  Iddia  thdn  se,  Laddht  se  kari  salam  . 

Mbdrat.  Mirza' Ald-ud-din  jab  mdrdgyd,  to  bhdi  Mirza  Zid-ud-di 
ne  sund,  to  took  Sandalwdl  ko  lutne  lagd» 

Bum  aur  Bhdt  lutiye  dete  habit  sund  e. 

Khdsi  kanchani  lutiye,  lutgyd  mdl  hawdl. 

25.  Vulle  kd  chdchd  Idtiye,  lutgyd  mdl  hawdl, 

Mauld  kaldU  lutiye,  dende  pluU  shardh. 

26.  Bole  Midnji  : “ Kya  kahe  P Sunle  Nure  bdt  I 

Jd  bete,  bhdgjd,  nahin  parjd  hddshdh  ki  qaid." 

27.  Je,  Qdzi,  main  bhdgjddn,  kut  ko  awe  Idj. 

Ghalke  Nurd  ddndd  dwe  mahldn  ke  mdn  : 

28.  Udth  bdndh  karun  benti,  dddi,  sabko  merd  sdt  saldm, 

Mainttn  midn  kd  khandd  dnde  pahunchun  faujo?i  darmiydn 

29.  Bole  Laddhi  : Kyd  kahe  P Sunle, ^ bete,  bdt ! 

Jd,  bete  mere,  bhdgjd,  nahin  pavja  badshah  ki  qaid  . 

30.  “ Jo,  dddi,  main  bhdgjdun,  mere  kul  ko  dive  Id) 

Midn  se  sute  misri,  dive  dehori  ki  bdr. 
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31.  VaohrJiis  jaojodndn  ho  hdtdd  hate  Mughal  Pathdn^ 

Amar  se  hhandd  tdtgyd,  lohe  ne  dedi  hdr> 

32.  Sir  se  cMra  tdrhe  daH  mushhdn  hdndh, 

Ntcrd  pargyd  qaid  men,  P^r9y^  hddshdh  hi  qaid, 

33.  Nuramde  Phulamde  hdnd  hogai,  pargayi  hddshdh  hi  qaid  : 
Mdtd  Laddhi  hnndhgayi,  pargoyi  hddshdh  hi  qaid  : 

34.  Phupphi  Shamash  handhgayi,  pargayi  hddshdh  hi  qaid  : 

Beti  Salerno  handhgayi,  midn  hahti  j(fe  P 

35*  Bole  Salerno  : “ T^y<^  hahe  P Sunle,  dddd  Jaldl  Din,  hdt ! 

Bdndi  harhe  chhurd,  hungi  ddman  gir. 

36.  “ Bddshdh  hi  qaid  men  turn  pari,  poti,  mere  ghi  he  halt  chirdgh 

Dddd,  tuhhm  Pdjput  hd  nahin  hai,  hisi  hdndi  kd  jdmP 
37t,  “ Jo  jiti  murhe  dgayi,  dungi  hhdl  hadJitf  e ! 

{Tdjiye  ndm  Rah  hd,  hirdegd  herd  pdr ! ) 

38.  Bole  Nuramde  : “ Tiyd  hahe  P Sunle,  mirdsi,  hdt  / 

Lc  parwdna  pahunchiye,  jdye  Kaind  hdsP 

39.  Charhnd  ho,  turn  chavh  chalo,  lutgayi  Sandalicdl,  ** 

Le  parivdna  mirdsi  ne  jd  did  DuUd  he  hath. 

40.  Bole  Dulld : “ Kyd  hahe  P Sunlo,  jaicdnon,  hdt ! 

Jhatd  jhat  hdthi  pargayi,  handhgai  sone  he  zinP 

41.  Be  dohdgli  pasne  dieen  lashkar  darmiydyi. 

Lashhar  hdje  misri  karte  mdro  mdr. 

42.  Faujdn  Shdh  hi  hhdgjdn,  hhdge  Mxighal  Vathdn. 

Bole  Nura  : Kya  hahe  P '^unle,  midn,  meri  hdt ! 

43.  Zara  mushhdrt  hJiolde,  dekhle  JSure  he  hdth. 

Jhatd  ghat  mushhdn  hhulgayi,  ghori  hd  hid  soicdr. 

44. '  Lashhar  hdje  misri,  harte  mdro  mdr . 

Ghalhe  Zigd-ud-din  aiutd  dwe  Laddhi  he  pds : 

45.  Betd  harhe  haohdle,  maiti  htingd  ddmangir ! 
line  men  Dulld  pahunchgyd,  dwe  mdtd  he  pds  : 

46.  “ Ran  hd  chor  hatdde,  Mdtd,  saoh  hafd  ! 

Betd  ran  hd  chor  hhdggyd  : pahunchci  Delhi  darmiydn  ” 

47.  Bole  Mirza  : ‘ ' Kya  hahe  ? Sunle,  mdtd,  hdt ! 

Beta  harhe  hachdle  terd  htingd  ddmangir M 

48.  Bole  Laddhi  : “ Sun,  hetd  Dulld,  hdt ! 

Jo  td  usho  mdrta,  meri  hattis  dhdr  hardmP^ 

9,  Mdrd  lepevd  hhenchhe  Mirza  he  hattis  jhargaye  ddnt. 


Mtsn  Talwar. 

Build  Rdjpdt  beta  Farid  Khan  talinewdla  Sandalwdl  kd  tlid. 
Mauza  Naind  Bds  men  IIoU  kd  pJidg  khelne  ^idhud  thd.  B^dd  uske 
jdne  ke  ushe  clidchd  Jaldl  i -in  Akhar  Iddshdh  Bel/ii  ke  pds  gid  and 
idkar  farydd  kart  ki  Build  musdfaron  ko  luf  Ictd  hai.  Bddskdh  ne 
Mirza  ^ Ald-ud- Pin  wa  Zid-ud-din  ko  hkejd  ke  Dulld  ko  pahuf  Ido 
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Mir  za  hard  hazdr  fanj  lekar  Sandalwdl  men  ayd. 
Nuramde  Dtilld.  hi  idri  ne  sup^id  dekha,  hi  sowarn 
has  apni  sds  se  yeh  hahd  hi  yeli  lidi  hurl  Jioti  hai^ 
ron  lutta  hai  : sds  ne  kaha  hi  mene  apna  beta  atsa 


Eh  roz  rdf  ho 
palcinq  tut  ga  a ^ 
ter  a beta  musdf- 
jana  Jiai  hi 


mdnind  STiair  he  hai.  JDoqri  guwdlnn  Dulld  hi  mart  he  pas  at,  ns  se  Build  hi 
man  ne  halia  hi  merd  hetayaMn  mavjud  nahin  hai.  Badshahi  fmj  larne  ho 
dyi  hai  kiyahardn.  T>ogri  gnwdlan  ne  hahd  hi  apni  lahu  he  pdneho  hapre 
mnjhe  dede  men  lashhar  hi  hhahar  Idun.  Woh  hapre  pahnnhar  daht  hi 
hdndi  sir  par  rahli  hir  fanj  Bddshahi  men  dahi  heclnie  ho  dyi  aur  lashhar 
he  darmiydn  dn  kar  hahd  hi  aisa  hoi  hai  hi  jo  m.ert  dahi  mol  le.  Mirza 
^Ald-ud-din  ne  dahi  mdngi  jab  ivoh  lehar  gayt  Mirza  ne  vngli  dahi  men 
hhar  har  znbdn  se  lagdni  chdhi  thihi  Dogri  ne  Mirzn  hdhdth  pahnr  liya 
aur  wufh  is  qadr  tdqat  rahhii  tlii  Mirza  ne  Jiarchand  chdha  hi  hath 
ehlmrdMn  magar  nahin  chhurci  saha.  Mirza  ne  apne  dil  wen  hahd  hi  agar 
isho  men  apne  ghar  lefdun  aur  is  se  Idlhache  paid  a honge  to  nihdyaf 
zordwar  honge.  Mirza  ne  ns  se  hahd  tu  mere  sdth  chad , weri  fin  sau 
sdth  hegamdt  hain.^  unpar  sirdar  in jh  ho  hnruvga.  Woh  ush>‘  sdthh  Uy 
rdstah  men  miig  ghds  chug  ralie  the.  Mirza  hi  sdrat  ho  dehh  har 
ropari-  Mirza  ne  puchha  his  wdste  rofi  haiy  nsne  hahd  hi  mere 
pds  hathidr  hota  to  nnho  marfi  : main  ahsnr  shihdr  hhela  hard  hun. 
Mirza  ne  apna,  hhanda  usho  dediya,  us  ne  qdhu  pa  kar  Mirza  he  hhanda 
mdfd  woh  mar  gay  a aur  Mirza  he  pdnch  on  hapre  lehar  Build  hi  mag  he 
pds  dyi. 

Ziyd-ud-din  Mirza  ^ Ald-ud-din,  he  hhdi  ne  yili  idl  snna,  nsne  hdzdr 
men  lit  lagddt  Midnji  he  yahdn  Build  hd  beta  S 

Midnfji  ne  us  se  hahd  hi  hhdgjdy  nsne  hahd  hi  merd  hdm  bhdqne  ha 
nahin  hai,  meri  hnl  ho  Id]  dive.  Mh 


vrd  ndm  parhtd  ihd. 
'd  hdm  bhdqne  ha 
iydngi  he  pds  s^  apne  m ah  log  meg  dyd, 
apni  dddi  se  hath  lorhar  hahd  hi  merd  sat  saldm  hai.  miydg  hd  hhanda 
dedo.  Man  ne  hahd  hi  beta  tu  hhdgia  nalig  to  Iddshdh  hi  qaid  meg 
parjdwegay  usne  hahd  hi  go  main,  hhdq 
m'f'  taiwdr  lekar  pacchis  jawdn  mare. 

Ziydrud-din  ne  giraftdr  harliya  aur  ushi  m,ushkdn  hdndhig 
no  man  ho  giraftdr  harliyd  aur  ushi  phuphi^  ho  giraftd 
‘fiskihhain  ho  giraftdr  har  liyd^  Woh  larhi  Jaldldin  se  hahne  laqi  hi 
ddda  mujho  qaid  se  chhurdo,  usne  hahd  hi  main  nahin  chhurduoga.  Build 
hizojah  ne  parwdna  lihh  har  Mirdsi  ho  diya  hi  yeh  Dull  a he  pas  lejdo. 
Woh  parwdna  lehar  gaya  aur  Build  jhat  pat  agaya  aur  Iddshdhi  faujho 
mdrne  lag  a aur  apni  bete  hi  mushhdn  hholdi  aur  Mirz^  Ziyd-ud-din  he 
mdrne  ho  eh  ala.  Zid-ud-dm  D.<lld  hi  man  he  pds  ayd  aur  us  se  pandh 
mdngi)  us  ne  apne  bete  se  haho)  jo  tu  tsho  mdrega  merd  dndh  tere  par 

7 T.  moM/i  ok-  nisn  UTin^.n,  lr.fi  <m.n.rn.  Tr.-t.  lifirzn.  he  batti 


jdugga  to  hnl  ho  Idj  laqeqi 
Amar  se  hhanda  tutgayay  tab 

aur  ushi  do- 
ar  harHyd  aur 


hardm  hai,  usne  eh 
ddnt  tdt  gaye. 


Translation. 


Ihe  story  of  Bulldy  the  Bhatti  Rdjput,  who  dwelt  in  Sandalwdl 
village  or  in  the  Sandal  Bdry  a steppe  ad  joining  the 
Montgomery  District. 

In  tlie  time  of  the  emperor  Akbar  there  lived  one  Dallas  a Bhatti 
Rajpnt.  Take  the  name  of  the  Lord,  He  will  grant  victory.^ 

Literally,  will  bear  the  boat  across. 
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The  Legend  of  Bjllld  Bhatti. 

Story. 

1.  The  cloud  is  the  enemy  of  the  moon,  and  the  net  of  the 

fish  : 

Man^R  enemy  is  death,  and  his  days  of  doing  good  but  a few 
(lit.  four). 

2.  Trouble  is  the  lot  of  Man,  and  often  is  the  iron  plunged  into 

the  fire : 

The  sun  is  the  lot  of  the  deer,  and  wounds  are  a heroes  lot. 

Song. 

Dulla^s  wife  : — 

3.  I was  asleep  on  my  bed  at  ease,  when  last  night  I had  a 

dream, 

My  golden  bed  creaked  and  its  four  legs  broke. 

4.  My  frontlet  fell  to  the  ground  and  my  nose-ring  twisted 

badly,  ^ 

My  ivory  wristlets  broke,  and  iny  wedded  happiness  turned  to 
sadness. 

5.  The  horse  came  galloping  rapidly  ; 

Dullii  has  been  captured,  and  the  Sandal  Bar  been  raided  !- 
(She  moralises  on  her  dream  : — ) 

6.  Oh  mother-in-law  ! These  deeds  (of  Dulhi)  are  indeed  evil.^"’ 
Reply  of  DulliVs  mother,  Liddln,  to  her  daughter-in-law  : — 

7.  Said  Laddlif  : what  sayest  tliou,  listen,  daughter-in-law  ! 

The  jackal  had  a litter  of  tive  or  seven,  I,  the  lioness,  brought 
forth  one  only.^^ 

8.  When  my  lion  roars,  he  shouts  : ‘ Kill  ! kill  ! ' 

The  king^s  forces  Ileo  and  do  not  turn  to  take  breath. 

The  daughter-in-law  says  to  her  mother-in-law  : — 

9.  Said  Nuramde  : What  sayest  thou,  listen,  mother-in-law. 

Why  dost  thou  boast  of  a robber^s  and  a liar^s  deeds  ? 

10.  May  no  one  bear  a son  like  Diilla  : 

By  night  he  hold^  a dance  of  courtezans,  by  day  he  hunts 
{i.e.^  he  robs). 

11.  In  trouble  he  flees  away  and  takes  not  us  with  him. 

O good  mother,  admonish  thy  son,  his  deeds  are  indeed  evil  ^ 

The  r)ogar'’s  wife  speaks  : — 

1 2.  Said  Masto  Dogari : listen,  Laddln,  to  me, 

Bring  the  five  robes  and  sixteen  ornaments. 

^ Literally,  nine  times. 

* This  is  part  of  the  dream . 

* Cf.  verse  6 above. 
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The  Legend  of  Build  Bhatti. 

13.  She  put  on  the  five  robes  and  bedecked  herself  with  the  six* 

teen  ornaments. 

Putting  a pot  of  milk  on  her  head  she  went  in  among  the  troops. 

14.  She  hawked  her  curds  among  the  troops. 

Mirza  Ala-ud-Din  asked  for  a curd,  he  said  give  me  a little 
to  taste ! 

15.  Taking  it  up  with  his  fingers  he  tasted  it.  She  grasped  his 

arm  and  said  : 

Why  dost  thou  talk  nonsense?  Talk  plain. sense. 

16.  I will  buffet  you,  and  all  your  thirty-two  teeth  will  fall  out : 
Hast  thou  not  seen  Dulla  Rajput, 

17.  If  you  wish  for  your  own  good,  strike  your  camp,  else  I 

will  have  it  plundered. 

Said  the  Mirza,  What  sayest  thou  ? Hearken  IMasto  ! 

18.  What  wilt  thou  do  with  thy  Dulla  ? Come  with  me. 

I have  three  hundred  and  sixty  ladies,  of  all  will  I make 
thee  queen  (mistress). 

19.  I will  make  thee  glitter  with  gold.  Come  with  me. 

Break  the  jar,  and  mount  my  steed. 

Grasping  her  arm  he  placed  her  in  the  saddle,  and  took  the 
Delhi  road. 

Looking  in  his  face  she  felt  a-weeping  and  the  Mirza  inquired 
the  cause. 

(The  Dogri  replied)  — 

2<1.  If  thou  wilt  give  me  your  dagger,  I will  go  and  kill  deer.^^ 
Drawing  the  dagger  she,  the  Dogri,  thrust  it  into  the 
Mirza^s  heart. 

22.  She  took  the  five  robes  and  the  five  weapons. 

Taking  his  horse  and  his  garments  she  came  to  Sandalwal. 

23.  She  tethered  the  horse  in  the  stable  and  greeted  Laddhi. 

When  Mirza  Ala-ud-Din  had  been  killed  his  brother  Mirza 
Zia-ud-Dm  heard  of  it.  He  began  to  ravage  the  Sandal 
Bar : — 

Verses, 

24.  He  plundered  the  iDum  and  the  Bhat ; they  chanted  verses. 

He  plundered  the  chief  prostitutes,  goods  and  chattels. 

25.  He  plundered  Dulla'’s  uncle  of  his  goods  and  chattels  : 

He  plundered  Maulu  the  vintner  who  sold  the  wine. 

26.  The  Mian  said  to  Nura'  : listen  to  me. 

Fly  hence  or  the  King  will  cast  you  into  the  prison.^'’ 

^ DuUa's  son. 


The  Legend  oj  Dulld  Bhatti,  05  o 

27.  O Qazi,  if  I flee  dishonour  will  fall  on  my  family. 

Nura  went  to  his  palace, 

2S.  With  joined  hands,  grandmother,  I beseech  thee  sevenfold 
greeting  to  all. 

Give  me  my  Lord^s  sword  : I will  go  among  the  forces. 

29.  Laddhi  said: — What  sayest  thou?  Hearken,  mv  son  ! 

Flee  or  the  royal  prison  awaits  thee.''*’ 

30.  Grandmother,  if  I fly,  disgrace  will  befall  my  kin. 

He  drew  the  sword  from  its  scal.bard,  and  came  out  of  the 
porch. 

3].  He  slew  outright  twenty-five  of  the  Mughal  Pathan  youth. 

By  fate^s  decree  his  sword  broke  and  the  steel  betrayed  him. 

32.  Taking  the  turban  from  his  head  they  bound  his  hands  behind 

him. 

Thus  was  Nura  taken,  taken  and  cast  into  the  imperial  prison. 

33.  Nuramade  and  Phulainde  ^ were  taken  captive  and  cast  into 

the  imperial  prison. 

The  mother  Laddlu  was  taken,  and  cast  into  the  prison. 

345  Shamash,  the  aunt  of  Dulla,  was  taken,  and  cast  into  the  prison  ^ 
Salerno,  his  daughter,  was  taken,  calling  on  her  father. 

35.  Said  Salerno:— Listen  grandfather  Jalal-ud-Din 

Release  me  as  a slave  girl,  or  I will  seize  thy  skirt  ! - 

36.  Thou  hast  fallen  into  the  imperial  prison.  I will  fill  my 

lamp  with  ghi,  * 

Grandfather,  thou  art  of  no  Rajput  stock,  but  the  son  of  a 
slave-girl. 

37.  If  I return  alive,  I will  have  thee  flayed. 

Repeat  the  Lord^s  name  for  He  will  take  the  boat  across. 

38.  Said  Nuramde  : — ’Listen 
Take  this  letter  to  Nainabds. 

39.  If  thou  desirest  to  attack,  then  attack  quickly,  Sandalwal  has 

been  plundered. 

The  mirdsi  took  his  letter  and  gave  it  into  Dulla^s  hand. 

' Wives  of  Diilla. 

“ In  the  next  world.  A better  transhition  appea’s  to  be  —Thou  hast  got  me  imprisoned 
at  last,  but  at  the  r)ay  of  Judgment  I will  seize  thy  skirt,  /.  e ‘accuse  thee  of  this  wrong.* 
Salerno  knows  Jalal-ud-Din  to  be  the  cause  of  her  distress,  but  will  not  stop  to  implore  his 
mercy. 

^ In  sign  of  rejoicing  . 

* Spoken  by  the  poet. 
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40.  Ddlla  said  ‘ Listen,  comrades!  ^ 

And  in  a moment  the  saddles  were  on,  with  the  gold  laced 
saddle  cloths. 

41.  On  both  sides  they  attacked  and  came  into  action. 

Swords  rang  in  the  field,  and  (Dulla^s  men)  sle.v  right  and  left. 

4^.  The  King^s  forces  fled,  fled  the  Mughal  and  Pathan* 

Said  Nura  : — Listen  father,  to  my  words  I 

43.  Loose  my  bonds  a little  and  see  Nura^s  deeds. 

Speedily  his  bonds  were  loosened,  and  he  mounted  a mare. 

44.  Swords  rang  in  the  field  and  (Dulla  and  his  men)  slew  righ: 

and  left. 

Zia-ud-Din  came  on  foot  to  Laddhi : — 

45.  “Save  me  as  if  I were  thy  son  I will  cling  to  thy  skirt 

(hereafter) 

Meanwhile  Dulla  came  up  and  drew  near  his  mother  : — 

46.  “ Point  out  to  me  the  thief  ^ of  the  field  ; mother  tell  me  truly. 

My  son  the  chief  of  the  field  has  fled  and  reached  Delhi. 

47 . Said  the  Mirza  : Mother  hear  me  ! 

Save  me  as  thy  son  or  I will  seize  thy  skirt. 

48.  Said  Laddhi — Listen  Dulla,  my  son 

If  you  slay  him  you  will  defile  my  thirty-two  streams  of  milk. 

49.  He  gave  the  Mirza  a buffet  which  knocked  out  his  thirty- 

two  teeth. 


THE  STORY  OF  DAYA  RAM  THE  GUJAR,  BY  KALA  JOGI 
OF  KHAUDA  IN  THE  AMBALA  DISTRICT. 

Jag  men  rahe  Oujar  jaisi  nanhi  dub, 

Aur  ghds  sab  jal  jdengi,  rahegi  dub  ki  dub. 

Oujar  U Oujreti  bSle  : Sun  Dayd,  meri  bdt, 

Bond  chdndi  bohtd  pahnd,  moti  pahne  nd^e, 

Lidde  mujhe  sdnclie  moti. 

Moti  ki  laridn  Idde,  pahnungi  sdnche  moti, 

Moti  par  shauq  merd,  moti  bigar  ^ mam  na  jitij' 

' Jiwe  Dayd  Bdm  dudhdri,  sohni  surat  par  ivdri. 

“ Oujari  ne  tere  boli  mdri  bhar  he  mdrd  tir 
Yd  Idde  mujhe  sdnche  moti  yd  hojd  faqir. 

Ohddar  Oujrdt  hi  lade,  lahngha  Multan  ha  lade 
Sdlu  Sdngdner  hd  Idde,  hanghi  Karndl  hi  Idde, 

Missi  Dihli  hi  Idde,  mehndi  Ndrnaul  hi  Idde, 

* Runaway. 

^ Biffar,  for  baghcUr. 
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The  story  of  Day d "Rdm  Gujar. 

Churd  Pdnipat  M Idde^  surma  Panjdb  M Idde. 

Jutd  Peshawar  kd  IddeP 

Jiwe  Bayd  Rdm  dudhdrt,  sohni  sura t par  wdri. 

Pari  Gujari  moH  mange,  chhoti  ho  dilgir, 

Uoti  Gujari  sds  pd  dwe,  naindn  dhaltd  nir  : — 

“ Saukan  meri  moti  mdnge,  Bayd  hahin  mdrdjdgd . 

Gdnwari  sdnni  hojd^egi, 

Larke  mdre  ro  marenge, 

MoU  kis  par  pahnegi  ’* 

Jiwe  Bayd  Rdm  dudhdri,  sohni  sur at  par  wdri. 

“ Nd  mdtd  meri  zdr  mr  ro*e,  na  jhure  man  min, 

Ah  ke  phere  yun  karjdnye,  Bayd  janmdn  nd'ie, 

Moi^e  kd  to  s6g  ^ na  kariye,  ranivds  ^ ki  sewd  kariye, 

Ran  men  hete  ko  pde,  Gdmvi  kd  rdj  kariyeP 
Jiwe  Bayd  Edm  etc. 

Ld  Gujari,  mere  pdnchon  kapre,  Id  mere  pdnchon  hathidr. 
Thdn  se  Id  meri  Laili  ghori,  main  ho  chalun  sawdr, 

Doldm  ko  jdke  gherun  Id  dun  tujhe  sdnche  moti , 

Gujari  tujhe  an  pahndiduii.*^ 

“ Saidn  mere  jitd  rahye  ! 

Ami^  ial  pita  rahye 
Urjd^e  terd  bhaiuar  nimdnd, 

Bunyd  se  kyd  le  jdnd  P 
Neki  tere  sang  chalegi, 

Badi  badshdh  ke  jd^ege.** 

Jiwe  Bayd  Rdm  etc. 

Ghhinkte  Bayd  ne  ghori  peri  charh  ton  fiitd  tang, 

Yd  Gujar  kiliin  mdrdjd'egd,  yd  machegd  jang . 

Jiwe  Bayd  Rdm  etc. 

Ord  barge, Bhore  bar  je,  barje  sab  parivdr, 

Ujalapur  ki  randi  bar  je,  ‘ mat  jd  tu  meri  ydr* 

Sandal  teri  beti  barje,  ran  men  terd  betd  barje, 

Bdbal  ^ bind  na  jiwenge  katdri  khd^e  marenge. 

Jiwe  Bayd  Rdm  etc. 

Ankh  Bayd,  teri  madh  ke  pidle, 

Bhau*dn  hani  kamdn 

Achhd  sohnd  gabru  Bayd  rup  did  Kartdr, 

Munchhdn  teri  bal  khd  rahiti. 

Jiwe  Bayd  Rdm  etc. 

Pdn  sau  ghori  chher  Bayd  ne  rasta  gherdjd*e, 

Shahr  Behli  dSla  chale,  Mirdnpur  ko  jd*e. 

Bayd  ne  rasta  gherd, 

* sorrow,  mourning. 

* Rantvds  -=»  one  who  dies  on  the  field  of  battle. 

3 Ami,  S.  = water  of  life,  nectar. 

* Barjnd  =»  restrain. 

® Babal,  husband. 
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Jiwe  Dayd  Bdm  etc, 

Naubat  KJidn  jab  Suba  ^ hahtd  : — “ Sunoyjawdno^  bdty 

Turn  main  JDayd  Icaunsd  mujko  do  hatd^e 

TJske  main  sisJco  hdtun  jite  ho  kabhi  na  chhdrun  ” 

Jd  Dayd  Bdm  pattlie  ne  jhuh  he  hari  saldm. 

Naubat  Khdn  ne  blidld  mdrd, 

Dayd  gyd  bachd'e, 

Dayd  Allah  ne  rakkhd. 

Jiwe  Dayd  Bdm  etc. 

Dola  men  ehbegam  bole  “ SunOy  Dayd,  meri  bdt,  yih  dola  tere  ydr 
he  hahin  hone  de  parle  pdr, 

Terd  insdf  karwd'un  gdmri  jdgir  diwd'un,'' 

Jiwe  Dayd  Bdm  etc. 

Nd  lutun  terd  mdl  hhazdnOy  nd  lutun  banduq. 

Woh  chizdn  batlddOy  begam,  jahdn  hai  sanduq . 

Kahiye  jis  men  sdnche  mdti 
Moti  ha  main  bhuhd  dydy 
Qujari  moti  mdnge 
Jiwe  Dayd  Bdm  etc. 

Ndn  hdH  he  ndn  Ute  pdn  wdle  ha  pdn 
m tambolan  aisi  luti  Idkh  tahd  qurbdn. 

Zulfdn  wain  bal  hhdrahi 
Jiwe  Dayd  Bdm  etc, 

Moti  hi  tin  laridn  lutiy 
Chddar  Oujrdt  hi  luti, 

Lahngd  Multdn  hd  lutdy 
Sdlu  Sdngdner  hd  lutd 
Kanghi  Karndl  ki  lutiy 
Churd  Fdnipat  hd  lutd 
Jiwe  Dayd  Rdm  etc. 

Sdchche  moti  hit  Day  a ghar  ko  pahunchdjd’e, 

Yih  moti  U laridn,  Gdjdrl,  palmo  man  chit  IrPe, 


Qujari  singdr  bandwe  : — 
“ Saidn  meri  jit d rahyCy 
Amijal  pitd  rahye 
Ur?d*e  terd  bhaur  nimdnd, 

Dunyd  se  kyd  lejdnd  ? 

Nehi  tere  sang  chalegi, 
Dadidn  hddshdh  he  jd  ettgi. 


iwe  Dayd  Bdm  etc. 

Teanslation. 

rhe  Gujars  are  like  duh  grass, 

)tber  grasses  get  burnt  up,  but  the  dzih  is  ever  green. 

rbe  Gujar^s  wife  said  i — “ Listen,  Daya  Kam, 

have  had  gold  and  silver  to  wear  in  plenty,  but  never  a pearl, 

Bring  me  real  pearls  1 

” ^ Suba  = Grovernor. 
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Bring*  me  strings  of  pearls,  I would  wear  real  pearls. 

On  pearls  have  I set  mj  heart,  without  pearls  I cannot  live.'’^ 

Long  live  Dayd  Rdirij 

Let  me  immolate  my8elf  for  the  heauty  of  thy  face  I 
Thus  the  Gujari  mocked  at  thee,  and  the  arrow  hit  the  mark  I 
Either  bring  me  real  pearls,  or  turn  beggar. 

Bring  me  a shawl  from  Gujrat  and  a gown  from  Multan, 

Bring  me  idl'd  from  Sanganer,  and  a comb  from  Karnal. 

Bring  me  toothpowder  from  Delhi,  and  henna  from  Narnaul. 

Ivory  bangles  from  Panipat,  antimony  from  the  Punjab, 

And  shoes  from  Peshawar/"’ 

Long  live  Dayd  Rdm  etc. 

The  Gujar^s  elder  wife  demanded  pearls  and  his  second  wife  was 
vexed. 

In  tears  she  went  to  her  mother-in-law,  her  eyes  shed  tears. 

My  co-wife  is  demanding  pearls,  and  Daya  will  be  ruined. 

The  village  will  be  ruined. 

Our  sons  will  perish. 

On  whom  wilt  thou  put  pearls  ? 

Long  live  ! 'ay d Rdm  etc. 

Do  not  weep,  mother,  do  not  repent  and  consider. 

That  Daya  was  never  born. 

Mourn  not  my  death,  but  worship  me  as  I die  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Send  me  to  the  battlefield,  and  rule  my  little  village."" 

Long  live  Dayd  Rdm  etc. 

Bring  Gujari,  my  five  garments,  and  my  five  weapons. 

Erom  her  stable  bring  Laili,  my  mare,  I will  mount  her  and 
away. 

I will  lay  in  wait  for  a palanquin,  and  bring  real  pearls. 

My  Gujari,  for  thee  to  wear/"’ 

May  Heaven  prolong  my  husband^s  life  ! 

Long  may  he  drink  the  water  of  life. 

The  soul  is  to  quit  this  body. 

What  can  be  taken  away  from  this  world  ? 

Good  deeds  will  go  along  with  thee, 

With  the  king  will  go  ill  deeds/^ 

Long  live  Dayd  Rdm  etc* 

He  saddled  the  mare  while  sneezing,  and  the  girth  broke  as  soon 
as  he  mounted. 

Either  the  Giijar  will  perish  somewhere  or  a battle  will  begin. 

Long  live  Dayd  Rdm  etc* 
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\ The  story  of  Dayd  Ram  Gtijar. 

Aura,  Dhaura  and  the  whole  family  restrained  him. 

The  courtesan  o£  Uj&lapur  dissuaded  him,  saying,  ‘ doiiT  go,  my 
beloved/ 

Sandal,  thy  daughter,  dissuaded  thee,  and  to  the  battlefield  thy  son 
would  not  have  thee  go 

Without  my  father  we  will  not  live,  we  will  die  by  the  dagger. 

Long  livB  Lnya  Ham  etc. 

His  eyes  are  cups  of  wine, 

His  eyebrows  are  like  a bow, 

A fine  and  handsome  lad  is  Daya,  to  whom  the  Creator  gave  beauty. 
Thy  moustachios  are  twisted. 

Long  live  Day  a lldm  eic» 

Urgingon  500  horse  Oay.d  stopped  the  highway, 

From  Delhi  city  went  the  pahiufpiin,  on  its  way  to  Miran]'ur, 

Daya  stopped  the  way. 

Long  live  Daya  Ham  etc. 

When  Naubat  Khan,  Governor,  said  : — Ijisten,  my  men, 

Where  is  Daya,  tell  me, 

I will  cut  off  his  head,  and  never  let  him  go  alive.-’" 

Daya  Ram  went  and  bowed. 

Naubat  Khan  hurled  a spear. 

But  Daya  Rdm  dodged  it, 

Dayd  was  preserved  by  God. 

Long  live  Dayd  Ham  etc. 

In  the  palanquin  a lady  spake*.— Listen,  Daya  this  ]>alanquin 
belongs  to  a friend  o£  thine,  let  it  pass. 

1 will  see  that  justice  is  done  thee,  and  have  a village  bestowed  on  thee.*^ 
Long  live  Daya  Ham  etc. 

I will  not  rob  thy  treasure,  or  thy  fire-arms. 

Tell  me,  lady,  what  things  are  in  your  coffers. 

Tell  me,  where  are  the  real  pearls  ? 

For  pearls  I came  in  search. 

My  Gujari  yearns  for  pearls. 

Long  live  T)ayd  Ham  etc. 

The  baker^s  loaves  were  looted  and  the  betel  leaf-seller^s  betel  leaves, 

A tamolan  (female  betel  leaf-seller)  was  looted  who  ^vas  so  beauti- 
ful that  one  would  not  care  to  part  wi.h  a hundred  and  thousand 
taka^  foi’  her  sake. 

Her  locks  were  curled 
Long  live  Dayd  Ham  etc. 

He  plundered  three  strings  of  pearls, 

A shawl  of  Gujrat, 
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A ^^own  of  Multan, 

Sdlu  from  Sanganer, 

A comb  from  Karnal, 

Bangles  from  Panipat. 

Long  live  D^iyd  Ram  etc. 

IJe  stole  real  pearls  and  brought  them  home,  and  asked  frujan  to 
wear  the  pearls  with  pleasure. 

And  his  Gujari  adorned  herself  : — 

“ Long  may  my  consort  live, 

Long  may  he  drink  the  water  of  life. 

Thy  soul  is  to  fly  away. 

What  can  be  taken  from  this  world  ? 

Good  deeds  will  go  along  with  thee. 

With  the  king  deeds  evil. 

Long  live  Day  a Ram,  etc. 

KISSA  MIRZA  AUR  S.XTIIBAN  KA. 

Pirdn  d((  Vir  \rnlii-u<l  din,  gh  itiadn  dd  Qutb  Faril  ! 

Zidrat  cJuilnd  pir  di,  rdhi'n  ghat  wohir  ! 

Bolan  lihumre  khumridn,  japan  faqtr  Farid, 

Nangidfi  dendd  kapre,  hhukhe  bhojati  khir  ! 

As  kar  dwan  mangte,  T)illl  rhhad  A'ashmir, 

As  pujdnwdd  jumal  di,  merd  Fhaikh  liahdwal  pir. 

Gharhde  Mirze  Khdn  nil  mdn  maiti  de  khari  : — 

* Jis  ghar  hoe  dnsti,  us  nd  jdyo  gali. 

Tapan  kardhc  tel  de  sir  wick  Idt  ( all. 

Fupne  andar  mdryo,  teri  siirat  khdk  rali.  ’ 

Oharh  de  Mirze  Khan  nil,  Wtinjal  ^ dendd  mat  : — 

* Sun  farzandd  merid  lajj  di  bannhin  pag  ! 

Ranndn  Bhaftdu  di  dosti,  khiiri  jinhdn  di  mat  I 
Ape  liman  ydrydij,  dpe  dendiydn  das  ! 

Bare  bigdni  bait  like,  mandi  nd  karye  kat  ! 

Lathi  hath  ndh  d/nodi  ddnishmanddn  di  pat,* 

Bhain  ne  u'dgdn  phaVlaydn  Qhat  Allah  di  kdr  : — 

* Suni,  wlrd  Mirzd  merd!  Bah  ke  kdj  sawdr  ! 

Kk  jdnji,  ek  mdnji,  ek  tere  wekhan  hdr  ! 

Hathi  sardi  batkhdn,  fdzi  jhiileij  darbdr  ! 

Kdj  ivahuna  ma  in  phirdn  : mainit  ki  kdjdn  ndl  /' 

Ka*{  mahin  ka*i  ghoridn  , unthdn  di  ditti  katdr  ' 

Aj  dd  ivdr  tald  jd,  wdg  pichhdn  bhmvd. 

Jawdb  Mirza  ki  ph  up  phi  : — 

‘ Sutti  supnd  wdchd,  supnd  buri  halde  ! 

Biird  jhotd  kheldd,  Mngldn  kiifhd  de! 

Kdli  jehi  dtimni  lagi,  hirhon  ay  ! 

' Wanjal,  Mirza’s  faMier, 
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Siron  miindra  dhai  payd,  mahal  gid  Jcarkdye  ! 

Aj  Jed  wdr  tald  jd^  wag  pichhan  hhawd  / 

Bete  HaZrat  Ali  de,  Hasan  Hussain  bJitrd  /’ 

Lafde  ndl  Yahudidn^  Jearde  bahut  jangdye, 

Horn  nd  mite  paighambardn^  tun  bhi  mann  razdye. 

Yih  gal  JearJee  MirZa  chalagaydy  rdstd  men  eJe  ndi  se  mdd,  us  se 
punchhd : Tere  pds  lei  hai  ? Usne  haJid  : — ‘ Mere  pds  pitdri  sujidg  sutrdh  di 
hai,  * Mirza  ne  pitdri  JehoUj  apni  baJeJei  nd  chabuJc  mdrid,  tad  BaJclci  ne 
jawdb  dittd: — 

Jawdb  BaJeJit  led* 

‘ Maindn  mdrd  Jeordy  jadd  nd  Idyo  Idj  ; 

Main  Jidrdn  di  bJiain  Padmani,  utri  taindn  ddj ; 

Meri  qadar  na  pdyo  dshlea^  Jiaisen  jat  nibhdg.^ 

BaJelei  se  Mirza  ne  lidth  jorlear  leahd  lee  main  hJidl  gayd.  Pliir  BaJeJei 
dauf  cJiali,  aur  janj  ndn  ja  mill.  Phir  Mirze  ne  sdre  janj  wdlo?i  let  pagr{ 
utdrli,  aur  apni  mdsi  Bibo  Tee  ghar  cJialdgyd.  Jab  logon  ne  janj  Jeo  bagair 
pagri  lee  delehd  to  janj  ne  jav:dh  dia  hi  : — ‘ Tumhdre  dolite  ne  sddi  pagri 
utdrli*  Unhon  ne  kaJid : ‘ Sdndn  khahar  nahin  Mirza  kiththe  hai,  ’ Ih  gal 
sunke  Mirze  ne  Bibp  ko  dhhiyd:  ^ Mdsi  liun  Sdhibdn  nun  Idwen^  to  main 
bachdd  hdn*  Bibo  ne  apne  bhird  ho  hahd : ‘ mainh  sui  hai,  katfd  nahin 
jhaldi.  Log  kahden  hain  he  je  gdnd  baddi  bahliydn  chdre  tdn  hatta  jhalle.* 
Uske  bhird  Khiwd  ne  apni  gdne  baddi  dhi  ndn  uhde  ndl  kar dittd.  Mirze 
kol  legayS,  Dono  dpas  men  mile,  Milkar  Sdhibdn  apne  makdn  ko  hatti. 

Ohangi  bhali  ghalion^  aion  modhe  lagg  ! 

Kise  ghdzi  gaj  mdrid  gayd  kaldja  chat? 

Sdhibdn  ghalU  tel  ndn  gayi  pasdri  di  hat. 

Pdrd  kise  nd  tolidyjin  tolid  tin  ghat, 

Mirze  killidn  thohidn,  mahlin  chaVhd  j dye, 

Hathon  gold  deke,  Sdhibdn  laddijdye. 

* Je  td  bhukha  dudh  dd  devdn,  dudh  piyd.  * 

‘ Main  bhuhhd  nahin  dudh  kdt  dudhon  bhuhh  nd  jd. 

Bhukhd  tere  'ishh  dd,  hhol  tani  gal  Id  ! 

Ohaliye  Ddndwdd  ndn  : jehri  hare  Khudd  I 

Kaldm  Sdhibdn, 

* Kahi  buri  rdngli , thallon  dnwdi  tor. 

Je  nahin  si  ghar  bdp  de,  mang  lidwan  hor, 

Ohore  wir  Shamir  ^ de  sabhe  rdtab  hhor, 

Khdnde  hhand  nihdrydn,  turde  summ  takor  ! 

Bhaniydn  jdn  na  denge^  ddalliydn  de  chor  ! ^ 

Jawdb  Mirza, 

^Bahki  wehh  na  dubliy  jhdre  chit  nd  pd! 

JJdde  ndl  pahherudn,  tdzi  haun  baldye, 

Bahhi  ndn  rowan  farishte,  maind  roye  Khudd  / 

1 Brother  of  Sahiban 
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Oharh  meri  hel  te,  Kdbd  sis  niwdye  ! 

Le  cJiali/n  Ddndwdd  tainu  tatti  nd  lage  wd ! * 

Log  kahte  hain» 

^ ' Ashah  ratte  asJikdn,  kolhd  ratte  tel ! 

Tanj  wagdtvi  raJigayi,  huJie  haitJid  mel ! 

Thdli  hatnd  rahgaydy  kuppi  tel  pliulel ! 

Jhdnjar  sane  pit dridn,  gahne  sane  Tiamail^  ■ 

Sdhibdn  Mina  legaydy  ghat  Bakki  di  hail  L 

Musanncf  kahtd  hai. 

* Jandf  kariVi  wdn,  herydn,  bdri  jhall  ghane^ 

Sdwin  sanj  de  nikley  sdri  rdt  hhane. 

Tdngu  malle  maut  cZe,  khalldn  wdng  dhawen, 

Hdnj  higdni  mdrke  hdre  kiyon  sawen  P * 

' Jawdh  Samma  Mdh{. 

‘ Sammdn  mdhi  kukiyd,  jhar-g  siydldn  di  hdr, 

Kahende  bari  hai  nd,  tain  nd  mutydi\ 

Ujar  mallo  piyddo,  dandi  mallo  aswdr  ! 

Sdwdn  Mirza  mdrnd,  karhe  kaul  kardrd 

Jawdb  Mirza, 

Panje  sdni  bdlde^  panje  thaddi  de  jand 
Ool  kiye  goliydn,  ivekh  mah  gay  in  de  and. 

Vaih  daih  mdrgaye  surmdn,  bdri  palian  cliorang 
Main  wadhiyd  nak  jinhd  dd,  langaya  panj  nad 
Merd  mathd  Dandwdd  nun  ditti,  siydldn  nu  kand. 

Jawdb  Kalda  Jogni, 

‘ Bhiikhi  Kalle  pukdrdi,  je  Sumer  iveji, 

Jdndi  war  de  main  dittlii,  ek  Bakki,  do  ji ! 

Kanni  hunde  sir  midhiydii,  kise  bhali  di  dhi, 

Vhde  niunh  ton  palhilah  gayd,  nd  Idj  na  lih  ! 

Jamnd  te  marjdwana,  mauton  darnd  ki  P * 

Jawdb  Sdhibdn. 

^ Uth  Mirza  suttiyd  ! Kai  dye  aswdr  * 
lathtlnn  neze  rdngle,  karde  ‘ mdro  mdr! 

Nahin  dhundad  dpne,  nahin  mir  sliikdr, 

Uth  ! Bakki  te  charh  bahye  ! Warye  Ddndwdd. ' 

Jaivdb  Mirza. 
unche  disde  jhaunf  re  rukhdn  hdhj  girdn, 

Bhdyiydn  bdhj  nd  jorydn,  puttdn  hdhj  nd  nan  ! 

Wekh  jandore  ki  chliatri,  tliandi  is  di  chhdn 
Balk  dhaunkd  leliyd,  jag  wich  rahugd  ndn. 

^Ilamail,  a pocket  Quran,  worn  in  token  of  pilgrimage,  in  a gold  embroidered  crlmsoi^ 
velvet  or  red  morocco  case  slung  by  red  silk  cords  over  the  left  shoulder : Burton’s  4^- 
Madina,  I,  pp,  142,  239. 
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Jawdh  Sdhibdn^ 

Kutte  miT  Shamir  de,  chhapvi  dn  ware  ! 

Lamb  jawdn  mukhr^  (bhan  ! ) hatti  ran  chaVhe  ! 

Qal  wich  patke  maui  de  (wahydn)  dn  phare  ! 

Jdt  ndn  sdngdn  dththidn,  pahhhi  pain  gare ! 

Khari  ne  hdnj  lutd  Uya,  lutyd  hhuh  rare  ! 

Jawdh  Mirza. 

Mandd  hitd,  Sdhibdn!  Tarkash  tangio  jand  ! 

Sau  sath  kdni  khdn  di  diyan  siydlinwand  I 
Pahle  Khdn  Shamir  nun,  duje  knlle  de  tang  ! 

Tije  mdrdn  us  nu,  jidhi  pahll  tu  mang  ! 

Ghauthi  wioh  asmdn  de  jhaV,  Jhar  payen  patang  ! 

Talwdrdn  jhurmat  ghat t ay d,  Urdu  pdyi  (land  ! 

Siron  mudasd  lehgayd,  nangi  ho  gayi  Jharal 
Kalld  Mirzd  mdrid,  mudh  nd  bhdyi  band  ! 

Je  bhdyi  honde  dipne  laye  Siydldn  nu  wancl ! 

Translation. 

Saint  of  all  saints  is  Muhi-ud-Din  and  the  axis  of  all  devotees  is 
Farid! 

On  a pilgrimage  to  this  saint  would  I go  I O guide  put  me  on 
the  way  1 

The  doves  male  and  female  coo  the  name  of  Faqir  Farid 
Who  giveth  clothes  to  the  nahed  and  feedeth  on  rice  and  milk  the 
hungry  I 

Full  of  hope  come  the  needy,  from  Delhi  and  Kashmir^ 

And  the  desires  of  all  are  fulfilled  by  my  Shaikh^  Bahawal  Pir. 

By  Mirza  Khan  as  he  was  mounting  to  set  forth,  his  mother 
stood  and  advised  him  : ~~ 

^ Enter  not  the  street  wherein  dwells  your  sweetheart, 

I saw  cauldrons  of  heated  oil  whence  arose  fiery  flames. 

I dreamt  Thou  hadst  been  slain  and  thy  body  mingled  with  dust."^ 

To  Mirza  Khan  as  he  was  mounting  to  set  forth  Wanjal  gave 
counsel 

^ Heark  O my  son  I Bind  fast  the  turban  of  honour  1 

Vain  is  the  friendship  of  women  and  dancers,  for  they  are  rotten  1- 

They  themselves  make  friendships,  which  they  themselves  betray. 

Sitting  in  a stranger^s  company,  speak  ill  of  no  man  I 

Even  the  wise  when  they  have  lost  honour  cannot  regain  it/ 

His  sister  too  seized  his  reins  and  bade  him  trust  in  Grod : — 

‘ Hearken,  Mirza,  my  brother ! stay  and  set  thy  affairs  a-right  1 

On  the  one  hand  are  the  wedding  party  and  its  attendants,  on  the 
other  the  lookers-on ! 
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The  elephant  moves  in  Winter,  but  only  the  racer  is  found  at 
Court  ! 

Listlessly  I wander  about,  for  what  have  I do  with  them  ? 

So  many  milch-buffaloes,  so  many  mares  and  strings  of  camels  ! 

Let  but  this  day  go  by  I Turn  Thy  steed  again  ! 

The  reply  of  M irza^s  f ather^s  sister  : — 

^Whilst  I slept  I dreamed  a dream — a fearful  dream  ! 

That  while  a buffalo-calf  was  lowing  the  Mughals  came  and 
slaughtered  it ! 

A dark-browed  songstress  stood  beside  the  porch  ! 

The  lofty  towers  fell  down,  and  the  palace  crushed  in  ruin  I 

Let  but  this  day  go  by  ! Turn  thy  steed  again  ! 

Sons  of  Hazrat  All  were  the  brothers  Hasan  and  Husain, 

Fighting  with  the  Jews  they  fought  many  battles 

Even  the  Prophets  escaped  not  what  was  doomed  to  pass,  do  thou 
also  yield  to  Fate  ! ^ 

Thus  speaking  Mirza  went  his  way  and  meeting  a barber  on 
the  road  asked  him  what  he  had.  He  said  he  had  a small  basket  of 
toilet  requisites'^  This  Mirza  opened.  Then  he  struck  Bakki  his 
mare  with  his  whip  and  she  replied  : — 

^ By  whipping  me  thou  hast  brought  dishonour  on  thy  ancestry  ; 

I am  sister  to  the  virgins  of  Paradise,  as  Padmani  come  to  thee 
in  dower  ; 

My  worth  thou  hast  not  prized,  my  lover,  being  but  a luckless 
hoor. 

Clasping  his  hands  together  Mirza  spoke  to  Bakki  : -I  forgot. 
Then  Bakki  galloped  on  and  overtook  the  wedding  processions  and 
Mirza  took  off  all  the  pagvis  of  its  members  and  went  to  his 
mother^s  sister  Bibo’s  house.  When  people  saw  the  procession  with- 
out a pagri  in  it  its  members  retorted  that  it  was  her  daughter's 
son  who  had  removed  them.  The  people  said  tliey  did  not  know 
where  Mirza  was.  Hearing  this  Mirza  said  to  Bibo: — ‘ Aunt ! 
I can  only  be  saved  if  thou  bringst  Sdhibdn."’  Bibo  said  to 
her  brother  : ^ Our  she-buffalo  has  calved,  but  she  wall  not  suckle 
her  calf.  People  say  that  if  a newly  wed  g'rl  feed  her  on  boiled  grain 
she  will  suckle  her  calf.  ' Thereupon  her  brother  Khiwd  sent  his  newly 
wed  daughter  along  with  her.  She  took  her  to  Mirza.  They  met, 
and  after  meeting  Sahiban  went  off  home  again. 

I had  sent  them  hence  hale  and  hearty,  but  thou  comest  leaiiing  on 
anotheHs  shoulder  ! 

Has  some  gldzi  2:)ierced  they  liver  through  with  his  goad  ? 

Sabibau  was  sent  to  fetch  oil  and  went  to  the  grocer^s  shop. 

’Lit*  containing  henna,  a comb,  red  thread  etc. 
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Yefc  no  one  gave  her  full  weight,  whosoever  weighed  gave  short 
weight. 

Mirza  drove  in  pegs  and  by  them  climbed  into  her  mansion. 

After  searching  (the  text  is  obscure  and  not  translatable  here). 
Sahiban  says : — 

‘If  thou  art  athirst  for  milk  I can  give  thee  milk  to  drink.^ 
Mirza  says  : — 

‘ I am  not  thirsty  for  milk.  Milk  w ould  not  appease  my  thirst.^ 
I hunger  for  thy  love  ^ I Now  loose  thy  girdle  and  embrace  me  ! 

Let  us  then  go  to  Dana  wad,  and  may  God  do  what  He  wills  ! 
Sdhiban^s  reply  : — 

‘ Thy  light  brown  mare  hath  come  afar  from  the  steppes. 

If  thy  father^s  house  had  not  another,  thou  should'^st  have  borrowed 
one. 

The  steeds  of  Shamir,  my  brother,  all  are  stall-fed  on  sweetened 
food, 

Fed  on  sugar  and  flour  mixed  together  they  stamp  their  hoofs  ! 

So  fast  are  they  that  they  will  not  let  seducer  escape  or  runaways 
like  us  take  flight  ! ^ 

Mirza^s  reply  : — 

Think  not  that  Bakki  is  lean,  nor  let  despair  afflict  them  ! 

She  can  outpace  the  birds  in  their  flight  and  no  racer  can 
match  her. 

For  Bakki  the  angels  weep  as  weeps  God  for  me  ! 

Mount  my  steed,  bowing  thy  head  to  the  Ka'^aba  ! 

I will  carry  thee  to  Daiiabad,  not  even  the  sirocco  shall  catch  thee 
People  all  say  : — 

‘ Lovers  are  with  lovers,  as  is  an  oil-press  with  oil ! ^ 

The  wedding  procession  was  left  in  the  lurch,  and  the  visitors 
sitting  at  the  door  ! 

In  the  dish  pomade  remained,  and  in  the  goatskin  some  scented 
oil ! 

In  the  box  ankle-rings  yet  left  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  even  the 
hamail. 

Mirza  put  Sahiban  on  the  back  of  his  mare  and  carried  her  off  ! 
Saith  the  poet : - 

Thro^  the  dense  jungle  studded  with  jand,  karir  and  wild  shrubs, 
Setting  out  at  dawn  they  spent  the  whole  night  travelling. 

Death  watched  his  opportunity,  the  pair  panting  like  bellows. 
Stealing  another  man's  property  why  do  you  sleep  in  the  forest  ? 
Samman^s  reply  : — 

^ Samman  Mahi  called  aloud. 

The  brown  milch  buffalo  in  the  dense  forest  is  missing  ana  the 
belle  is  not  among  the  spinsters  spinning. 
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Follow  the  untrodden  path  ye  who  are  a-foot  and  follow  the 
beaten  path  ye  who  are  mounted. 

Pledge  your  honour  and  kill  Mirza  alone. ^ 

Mirza"’ s reply  : — 

My  face  towards  D^nawad,  and  my  back  towards  Sial, 

KaPs  reply  : — 

‘ Kalla  empty  stomached  called  out — live^  O Sammir  live  ! 

I saw  Bakki  with  two  riders  entering  the  jungle  ! 

With  rings  in  her  ears,  wearing  her  hair  braided, — the  daughter 
of  a man, 

Goes  unveiled  without  shame  or  sorrow  I 
Man  is  mortal,  wherefore  then  fear  death  ? ^ 

Sahiban^s  address  : — 

* Rise  sleeping  Mirza  ! Many  horsemen  have  arrived, 

With  coloured  lances  in  their  hands,  crying  ^ kill  him,  ’ ^ kill 

him.’ 

They  are  not  looking  for  themselves,  nor  are  they  a hunting  party. 
Get  up  and  mounting  Bakki  let  us  reach  Danabad/ 

Mirza"’s  reply  : ” 

The  cottages  in  a village  look  high  when  no  trees  surround  it, 

No  pair  can  be  without  a brother  and  no  name  without  a son  ! 

Look  at  the  j and  tree  and  its  refreshing  shade, 

Let  me  snatch  a short  rest  and  leave  my  name  in  the  world, 

Sdhiban^s  reply  • 

Lo  j Shamir^s  dogs  have  come  and  entered  the  pond  I 
A tall  youth  with  muffled  face  has  come  ! 

The  angels  of  death  put  round  our  necks  the  rings  of  death  ’ 

As  a Jat  struck  with  hail  on  his  side, 

Mirza  was  openly  plundered,  losing  his  all ! 

Mirza"’s  answer  ; — 

Sahiban  thou  did  still  to  hang  thy  quiver  on  the  jand  tree  ! 

My  160  arrows  would  have  the  Sidls  ! 

My  first  arrow  would  have  hit  Khan  Shamir  and  my  second  struck 
the  flank  of  his  steed  ! 

With  the  third  I should  have  aimed  at  him  to  whom  thou  wast 
betrothed  f 

My  fourth  would  have  flown  to  the  sky  and  brought  down  moths  I 
Now  are  they  encompassed  by  swordsmen  urged  on  by  bowmen  I 
The  turban  fell  from  his  head,  and  his  hair  was  uncovered  I 
Mirza  fell  alone,  unaided  by  brother  or  kinsman  I 
If  his  brothers  had  been  there,  each  would  have  coped  with  band 
of  the  Sials. 
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A mysticoX  •poem. 

O/TMIBAN  SAYYID  HUSSAIN  WAU. 
Tue  Sons  of  Miban  Saftid  Hussain,  tub  Saint 


C Shaikh  musdhih  huzurg  the  dana,  ^ ^ 

^ \MiTdn  Sayyid  Hussain  ndl  ja  parha  dogana. 

C Shaikh  Shahdb  se  le  le  masldhy 
\ Khdsi  poshdk  mangdH, 

C Ghird  hard,  hard  thd  jdrndf 
( Patkd  hard  kamar  se  hhdri. 

C Hari  ddp  talwdr  ndl  jiy 
So  kamar  hich  latkah. 

y,  ( Gainde  ki  dhdl  par  hard  phuljiy 
^ \ Roghan  ki  chamke  siydhi. 

C Khdsah  kafdr  pah  zalim  dhur  ji 
Gdthi  maine  ki  hari  laga  i, 

C Tukkd  hare  bhare  the  tarkashy 
(^Ttn  san  chdtar  chatrd^i. 

C Hezd  hardy  hari  thi  bairakhy^^^  ^ 

I Hari  bhaundi  si  ndl  jhan  nd*i. 

( Khankd  ghotd  sdz  sab  zin  hard  jiy 
sai'  kalghi  hari  suha  i, 

C Hard  posh  aur  bakhtar  posh  jiy  ^ 

I Aur  Mirdn  ke  sang  chalte  stir  sipahu 

( Mirdn  bhaye  aswdr  khing  ke  upar, 

\^Sang  hari  jauj  baaa'i. 

C Kdfar  bahuty  Turk  the  thorey 
Mirdn  Sayyid  Hussain  sidhe  kiye  ghote. 

( Mirdn  ne  sidhe  kiye  ghoTOy 
\Bdje  tabal  aur  takore. 

( Ali  Ali  karke  jorCy  ^ 

\ Ran  men  larte  ndrd  sure. 

Mirdn  ki  chnli  hdl  aswdri^ 

p,  ( Faujdn  gad  bad  hahin  hdly 
(^Liyd  teghe  ko  nikdly 

C Larte  dpd  men  hasmdl, 

\Ran  men  phaild  hai  gulal, 

’Rnvt.  hi  sunn  his  taivdri- 


C Ran  men  hone  Idgi  karoliy^ 

\Bete  Rdjputdn  mdren  goli. 

s Aisi  machi  jaisi  holiy 
\Bhigi  rakton  men  choli, 

Ohhut  rakt  bhari  pichkdri, 

• Bairaq,  P.  Bairak  or-kh,  H.  = a flag. 
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!&th4  dndhi  to  gamhhir, 

(irti  retd  jo  *abir, 

2Q  C Chhdte  hdlchhi  aurd  tir^ 

\Ddbd  lohu  men  shartr. 


Wahdn  pard  judh  eh  bhdri. 

Ran  men  Jcudd  eh  Shaikh, 

Mauld  rahhtd  ushi  tek  ! 

Tdrd  sarmukh  dyd  dekh, 

Usne  halchhi  mdri  phek, 

Tdrd  ne  simat  $dng  jab  mart 

Zakhm  Shaikh  Abu  ne  khdyd, 

Aur  un,ko  Mauld  ne  hachdyd. 

Sote  tege  ko  lagdyd, 

Kdt  Tdrd  ko  girdyd. 

Rdjd  ke  lagd  zakhm  tan  kdri. 

Gayi  kdfar  hi  jdn, 

Aur  jaltd  dozakhke  darmiydn. 

Lard  M'irdn  kd  jawdn, 

Hud  Mauld  miharwdn, 

Rdjd  ki  bhdg  gayi  fauj  sari. 

Khabarddr  khabren  dain  : 

Rdjd  yeh  hi  'arz  hai  meri  : 

Khet  rahd  Mird/i  ji  ke  hdth, 

Dhan  dhan  Sayyid  aur  saiddd  ! 

Larte  guzri  sdri  rat, 

Kahi  halkdre  ne  bdt. 

Rdjd  ki  ghunghat  fauj  khd  gayi  sdri. 

Jab  Tdrd  mdrd  gayd, 

Mirdn  fateh  kari  Kartdr, 

Khabar  bhayi  Pirthi  Rao  ko, 

Sun  ulti  khdi  pachhdr. 

Tflti  khdyi  pachhdr  ji  nainon  nir  dwe  bhard. 
K6H  Idioe  loth  iithd  ke  yun  hukm  dp  Rdjd  hard 

Rdjd  farmdwe  bhd'i  ko  btildioe, 

Are  ail  re  bahiyd  mdno  bdt  hamdri  ! 

Tdrd  mdrd  jdwe  nd  tujhe  Idj  dwe^  A 
Are  dHre  bahiyd  tutibdnh  tihdri  ! 
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( NaUn  autdr  lenge  isi  jagat  miydm, 

\Bdr  hdr  janmon  nahin  mathdri. 

( Is  zindgi  se  hai  marnd  khdsdy 
(^^re  tg  hahiyd  hciro  hal  taiyciTi ! 

( Bdjd  sun  Hjiye  mujhe  huhm  dijye  ^ 
j Oir'un  jde  ran  men  harun  mdr  hharx. 

( Bdja  farmdyd  danlca  dilwaya,  ^ 
sunhar  fauj  simat  kar  sdrt. 

C Aye  Bdjput  wa  hitne  raja^  77  / / 

iHainge  fU  aswdr  hare  hare  chhaiar  dharx. 

C Pdnchon  hathydr  Bdjd  dp  sdjd,  ^ ^ 

\ Tarkasiiy  tir,  talwdr  aur  adhal  kari, 

( Bid  top,  sar  par  ltd  pahan  hakhtar  ^ ^ 

\Bd*o  kamar  ke  hick  men  khoshd  ha  tan. 

( Bdjd  dp  terd  Wo  hdtki  merd  ^ 

\Jis  par  jkul  kanckan  kt  kai  jkdl  kdri. 

f Kisknd  ckarkd  pi(k  kdtki  ki, 

I Aur  kar  kudd  Megal  aswdrt. 

( Kisknd  kdtki  pak  ckarkd, 

I Yddd  Samhku  ko  kard. 

( Tkd  wuh  gkusse  men  hkard 
I Hold  dge  ko  harkd. 

Bdjd  liye  katak  fauj  dal  hkdrl 

( Man  men  ydd  Skamhku  ko  kare 
iJah  Kisknd  kdtki  par  ckarke. 

C BlWikd  hadld  Ujo  jd'eke 
I Yun  kukm  dp  Bdjd  kare. 

C Firtki  hdt  kare  hkd*i^  se 
I Turn  jd'e  Turk  ko  mdro, 

C Usko  mdrOf  uski  laskkar  lutOf 
\ Yun  Bdid  jawdh  tkakdro. 
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C Kisknd  hdt  kaU  hkdH  se 
Jo  hidknd  likkd  leldro, 

C Qtsmat  ke  Ukke  konge  soki, 

\jo  rackd  dp  Kartdro. 

( Bdjd  he  yaqin  nakin  samjke  din  re 
\ Wok  Bdjd  hard  ganwdro  ! 

( Uske  saks  kdtki  ckalen  kor  men 
\ Sang  heskumdr  asiodro. 

J BaH  haTi  topen  Bdjd  jutwdwe, 

? Liye  kainckin  hdn  sah  niydro. 

^ Bdjd  pakunckd  jd^e  katak  dal  andar 
\jakdn  lotkon  ki  pare  kardro- 
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C OMl  aur  gidhy  mar  rat  rake  re 
\Aur  le  Shamhhu  hd  ndm  sang  jd^e  gdro. 

C Rdjd  pahunchd  dn  jahdn  thd  maiddnjt 
\Aur  hdthi  par  se  Kishnd  Tchara  lalkdro 

( Ae  Musalmdn  Mirdn  Sultdn  lo  kahd  mdn ! 

\ Kiun  nd  lafo  dn  it  ? 

Jtn  ne  mdro  Itr  hamdro. 

( Khaharddr  khahren  dayi 
\KhaTen  kahen  Mirdn  se  hdl 

C Ran  men  marun  tahal  phir  se  lajd'e 
^ I Suno  Zaid  AU  ke  Idl. 

C Khaharddr  jdsut  ne  khahren  din 
\ Aji  aje  merd  dyd  chhdr  rdjo. 

SOhufhe  hdl  lalkdr  ke  dp  Mirdn 
JJegd  khing  chavhne  kd  din  djo  ! 

j Mirdn  ne  farmdyd  khing  ko  mangdya 
I Jis  par  sin  kanchan  ki  yeh  shakal  sdjo. 

iOhaVhin  Shaikh  Shahdh  aur  asp  Bokhdri 
GhoXhen  Rumif  JIalhi  aur  Trdn  sdri. 

Charhen  hdl  lalkdr  ke  din  kdju. 

C Mirdn  pahunche  dn  jahdn  thd  maiddn  ji 
\ Gaye  hhdg  kdyar  jah  himmat  hdri. 

j Jahdn  ran  kamhhd  gdfd  Sayyid  wahin  ihdvd 
) Bhiye  sur  se  siir  sunke  kdyar  hhdge. 

5 Rdjd  pahunchd  dn  jahdn  thd  maidiin  jt\ 

Aur  hdthi  par  se  khard  Kishnd  lalkdre. 

( Mirdn  khaj-e  sarmukh  dete  jawdh, 

\Sher  sarmukh  a ute  kyd  rahi  gidar  men  tdh. 

i Mirdn  ko  dekh  Rdjd  kahne  lagd, 

Ahhi  hai  bdli  umr  ndddn. 

Makke  ko  phir  jdyio  tu  kahd  hamdrd  nidn 

C Lo  kahd  mdn  merd  Sultdn  ji^ 

\ Yahdn  ndhaqq  jdn  gawdgo. 

{Main  mdrun  tumhen  Idj  awe  mujkOf 
Yun  Rdjd  jaivdb  stindno. 

5 Mirdn  kahnon  mukh  jharcn  phuljiy 
Aiirdn  sunke  hat  mnskdydno. 


Rdjd  tujhko  mdriin  fere  garh  ko  lutihu 
Ae  f/ahin  din  nahi  kd  mdnn. 


STtnd  sukhan  sund  Rdjd  ne, 

Wuh  ghussah  jof  dil  khdno. 

C Rdjd  ne  apni  fauj  ko  lid  hulake, 
e Rajput  Rd*o  kiyd  Rdno, 
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( Main  piiri  Ohauhdn  Bundeldy 
^Rahe  ranhe  htch  lag  cJiano. 

C Mirdn  ho  chdron  taraf  se  Ud  gUr  he, 

\jaiie  hadli  men  cTidnd  chhipano. 

( Main  hahdn  tah  siffat  harun  Sayyidon  hi, 

Jinhe  shdhen  jagat  hahhano  ^ 

( Jis  wagt  Mirdn  pahvo  shamsher  ho, 

I Rdjd  hi  sdton  surat  galdahdno. 

( Pahar  shamsher  lai  dast  men, 

( So  rann  he  hich  Mirdn  hharo, 

( ArS  Rd'o  Kishnd  sun-lijo 
I So  hdl  halmah  muhh  se  bharo. 

C Are  Bd'o  Kishnd  lend  mdn  hahd  / 

I Parho  hdl  halmdh  Mirdn  farmdyd  re. 

C Rdjah  sun  pdwe  ghussd  ji  men  hhdwe, 

( JJnne  apni  faujon  ho  hulwdydn  re. 

( Rdid  huhm  hind  topen  ddgh  dind,  ^ 

I Dhudn  dhdr  ghuhdr  woh  sarsaymya  re. 

C ^Ashaq  falah  tope?}  chhuten  dana  nan, 

I JDhan  dhan  jinndn  harke  gold  ayiyd?}  re. 

( Kd  qd  hahqd  harhe  hawdi  topd?i  chhutti, 
iJaise  hhuh  aur  sur  machdydn  re. 

( Tan  man  hdfar  chogor  luahd?}  to  goli  harse, 

Jaise  Indar  harsdt  jhar  Idyan  re. 

( Mirdn  Sayyid  Hussain  liye  hamdn  dastoii, 

I Ohussah  harhar  harhe  havkayiyan  re. 

( Mirdn  he  iir  chhute  dhe  ran  men  Jute 
\sdnd  nd  ndn  harhe  woh  phan  ndiyan  re. 

( Ldqd  teghd  chalne  sunhe  hdyar  bhdge, 

\ Tdte  tir  talwdro  jhan  nayiydn  re. 

( Nezd  hhod  bahhtar  wahdn  to  giren  hat  hat, 

( Ldgd  tan  men  zahhm  woh  bhal  hdy  iya?i  re. 

c bir  lave  ranhe  darmiydn  ji, 

\ Aur  chhdti  se  chhdti  bhir  jdydn  re. 

( Joqan  Idlhdre  Shimblm  sdng  gdre, 

I Woh  hatdr  dpar  naubat  ayiydn  re. 

Translation. 

1.  Shaikh  Musaliib  was  a sage, 

And  he  used  to  say  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  with 
Miran  Sayyid  Hussain. 

On  the  advice  of  Shaikh  Shahab, 

He  sent  for  fine  raiment. 
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Gereii  was  his  turban^  green  his  coat^ 

Green  his  waistband  ronnd  his  'waist. 

Green  was  the  shield^  with  the  sword 
Hung  round  his  waist. 

5.  On  the  shield  of  rhinoceros  hide  was  worked  a green  flower, 
And  it  was  lacquered  with  black  varnish. 

A good  dagger  with  cruel  edge 
In  a sheath  of  green  chintz. 

Green  were  his  arrows, 

All  three  were  perfect. 

And  green  the  quiver  deftly  wrought, 

Green  was  his  spear,  and  green  his  standard. 

And  over  it  was  a green  knob  which  whirled  round  and  round. 
His  horse  carried  a green  saddle  and  trappings. 

And  on  his  head  he  wore  ^ green  helmet. 

10.  Dressed  all  in  green,  and  harnessed  in  green, 

Miran  was  attended  by  gallant  men-at-arms. 

Miraii  mounted  his  steed, 

And  led  his  troops  all  clad  in  a green  uniform. 

Countless  were  the  unbelievers,  and  but  few  the  Turks, 

Miran  Sayyid  Hussain  rode  his  steed  upright. 

When  Miran  rode  his  steed  upright. 

The  drums  were  beaten. 

Side  by  Side,  calling  upon  Ali, 

The  gallant  warriors  fought  in  the  battle. 

Thus  rode  the  Miran ^s  chivalry. 

15.  The  troops  fell  into  an  ambuscade. 

All  drew  their  swords. 

And  fighting  on  the  defensive, 

Besprinkled  the  field  of  battle  with  red.  ^ 

Learn  the  twenty  ways  of  waging  war. 

Loud  rose  the  din  of  battle, 

As  the  sons  of  warriors  fired  their  pieces. 

The  battle  was  in  full  swing,  like  the  lloli  festival, 

And  garments  were  drenehed  in  blood. 

As  if  squirts  full  of  blood  were  being  discharged. 

A heavy  dust-storm  arose, 

Sand  scattered  like  powdered  talo. 

^Lit.  rod  powder,  guldl,  which  is  used  at  the  HoU. 
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20.  Spears  and  arrows  were  thrown, 

Bodies  became  wet  with  Vjlood. 

A terrible  combat  raged. 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle  uprose  a Shaikh, 

Whose  honour  was  safe  with  God  1 

T^ra  seeing  him  advanced,  came  before  him 

And  the  Shaikh  cast  his  lance  at  him. 

But  Tara  drew  back  and  threw  his  spear. 

And  the  Shaikh  and  his  companions  received  wounds, 

But  God  saved  their  lives. 

Drawing  his  sword 

He  attacked  him,  and  cut  down  Tara, 

The  Raja  receiving  a mortal  wound, 

25.  The  infidel  lost  his  life, 

And  burns  in  the  midst  of  Hell. 

Mirdp's  brave  youths  fought  on, 

And  God  was  kind. 

All  the  Rajahs  army  fled. 

The  scouts  brought  in  words, 

(Saying)  Raja  ! This  is  our  report : 

The  field  remains  in  Miran’s  bands. 

Honour  to  the  Sayyid  and  his  race  ! 

The  whole  night  passed  in  fighting.'^ 

Thus  spake  the  messengers. 

The  Raja's  army  fled  in  shameful  rout. 

30.  Tara  was  slain, 

And  God  gave  the  victory  to  Miran, 

When  Pirthi  Rao  learn?,  the  news, 

Healing  it,  he  fell  \ rone. 

He  fell  prone,  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

He  himself  gave  the  order  that  his  body  should  be  brougu 
in. 

And  he  bade  them  call  his  brother, 

O my  brother  ! Hearken  to  my  words  ! 

Art  thou  not  ashamed  that  Tara  has  been  killed  ? 

Oh  my  brother  ! One  of  our  arms  hath  been  broken  ! 

35.  We  ^hall  never  be  re-born  in  this  world. 

Our  mother  will  never  again  give  us  birth. 

’Twere  bettei  to  die  than  to  cling  to  this  life. 

Oh  my  brother  ! Forthwith  make  ready  " ! 

''  Oh  Raja  I Hear  me,  and  give  me  thy  commands  i 
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Tbougli  1 perish  oq  the  field  -I  will  deal  oar  euemies  a heaw 
blow/^ 

By  beat  of  drum  the  Raja  proclaimed  his  orders, 

Hearing*  it,  all  his  forces  assembled. 

Rajputs  came,  and  many  a Raja, 

Mounted  on  elephants,  with  umbrellas  over  their  heads. 

40.  The  Raja  put  on  the  five  arms. 

The  quiver,  the  arrow,  the  sword,  and  the  strong  shield, 

He  put  on  also  his  helmet  and  his  armour, 

And  stuck  his  dirk  into  his  girdle. 

The  Raja  himself  bade  them  bring  his  elephant, 

On  which  was  a saddle-cloth  embroidered  with  gold. 
Krishn^irode  on  the  elephant’s  back. 

And  Megal  also  rode  forth. 

Moutitod  on  his  elephant,  Krishna  called  to  mind  the  goi 
Sliambhu. 

45.  Full  of  wrath  he 

With  n.  mighty  force  advanced. 

Remembering  the  god  Sliambhu  in  his  heart. 

When  Krishna  mounted  his  elephant, 

Go  and  take  vengeance  for  thy  brother.’^ 

Thus  the  Raja  bade  him. 

And  again  addressing  his  brother, 

(He  said)  : — Go  and  binite  the  Turk 
Smite  him,  and  plunder  his  camp 
Such  were  the  Riijd^s  orders. 

50.  Krishna  spake  to  his  brother  : — 

Whatsoever  be  written  in  the  book  of  fate, 

Whatsoever  is  written,  that  shall  come  to  pass, 

As  predestined  by  God.^' 

The  Raja  was  a sceptic,  and  did  not  comprehend  the  faith  of 
Islam  : 

Such  a clown  was  he  I 

Twenty-two  elephants  moved  with  him  in  line. 

Countless  horsemen  rode  with  him. 

The  Rdji  had  his  heavy  guns  yoked. 

Taking  cross-bows  and  various  weapons 
55.  The  R*aja  won  his  way  to  the  midst  of  the  dense  throng 
Where  the  dead  lay  in  heaps. 

Over  them  hovered  kites  and  vultures, 
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Invoking  Shamblni^s  name  he  couched  his  lance. 

The  Rdja  reached  the  scene  of  battle, 

Standing  on  his  elephant  Krishna  shouted  aloud, 

‘^Thou  Musulman  ! Miran  Sultan  ! Grant  me  this  Ijoon  ! 

Why  dost  thou  not  come  forward  to  meet  me  in  fight 
Scouts  brought  in  the  news, 

And  told  Miran  this  news  : — 

60.  O son  of  Zaid  All  ! In  the  battle  beat  the  drum 
Careful  spies  brought  in  word 
That  the  R.4j^  has  come  forward. 

Then  Mirjin  himself  mounted  his  liorse,  and  shouted  aloud  : — 
This  is  the  day  to  mount  our  steeds  V* 

Miran  bade  them  bring  his  horse. 

On  which  was  a golden  saddle. 

And  Shaikh  Shahab  rode  on  Bokhara  steed, 

And  the  men  of  Turkey,  Aleppo  and  Iran  all  mounted. 

All  rode  impetuously  in  the  cause  of  I he  faith,  shouting 
aloud. 

65,  Miran  reached  the  field  of  battle. 

And  the  coward  fled  when  his  courage  failed  him. 

Where  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely,  there  stood  the  Sayyid 
steadfast. 

With  the  brave  fought  the  brave,  but  the  faint-hearted  fled. 
The  Raja  reached  the  field  of  battle, 

And  from  his  elephant's  back  Krishna  shouted. 

Standing  faced  him  and  thus  answered  his  challenge. 

Miran  seeing  the  llaja,  called  to  him  : — 

“ When  the  lion  comes  forward,  what  strength  remains  to  the 
jackal  ? '' 

Seeing  Miran  the  Raja  spake  : — 

Thou  art  but  young  in  years  and  ignorant, 

Get  thee  gone  to  Mecca,  and  listen  to  my  words. 

70,  Hearken,  O Sultan,  to  my  words. 

Here  thou  wilt  but  vainly  lose  thy  life. 

If  I slay  thee,  I shall  be  put  to  shame,'’ 

Thus  the  Raja  answered, 

From  Miraij's  mouth  came  words  like  flowers 
Hearing  these  words  Miran  smiled. 

“ Raja  I I shall  slay  thee  and  plunder  thy  stronghold 
Unless  thou  wilt  embrace  the  Prophet's  faith." 

Hearing  this  the  Raja  was  enraged  at  heart, 

75.  The  Raja  summoned  all  his  forces, 
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The  song  of  Mirdn  Sayyid  Hussain, 

All  hie  RajputSj  Ra^os  and  Raoas. 

T am  a Chauhj^n  of  Bundela, 

T will  that  the  combat  begin  now/* 

Mfran  was  surrounded  on  all  sides, 

As  the  moon  is  hidden  by  the  clouds. 

How  shall  I sing  the  praises  of  the  Sayyid, 

Wliose  exploits  are  known  throughout  the  world  ? 

When  Mir^n  grasped  his  sword, 

The  Rdja's  seven  senses  were  lost. 

80.  Tn  his  hand  he  grasped  his  sword. 

As  he  stood  among  the  horsemen. 

Hail  ! RjVo  Krisliini  ! Hear  me. 

Repeat  the  Icalma  with  thy  lips. 

Hail  ! Rr/o  Krishna  ! accept  rny  counsel  ! 

Repeat  the  kalma  V*  Thus  commanded  >[iran. 

As  the  Raja  listened  he  grew  enraged  at  heart, 

And  called  upon  his  soldrers. 

He  bade  the  cannon  open  fire,  . 

And  they  belched  forth  smoke. 

85.  The  cannons  opened  fire 

And  the  balls  fell  in  showers. 

The  round  iron  discs  Hew  into  the  air  and  made  a noise  like  the 
grunting  of  wild  boars. 

In  his  hands  Miran  Sayyid  Hussain  took  his  bow  and  Miriin's 
arrows  flew,  just  as  Indra  sends  down  rain  in  torrents. 

90.  When  the  swords  began  to  play,  the  cowards  tlal. 

Arrows,  swords  and  spears  were  broken  into  pieces 
liances  and  armour  were  splintereil  into  fragments. 

Bodies  were  wounded  and  cries  of  pain  arose. 

Brave  men  fought  in  the  midst  of  the  battle 
Breast  to  breast 

Jogan  Lai  saith  : Shimbhu  threw  away  the  spear, 

Now  came  the  time  for  the  dagger. 
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Section  6 — Sikhism  and  the  story  of  Banda  Bairagi. 

Life  of  Nanak. — Nanak;  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  faith,  was  the 
son  of  Kalu  Chand,i  a Khatri  of  the  Bedi  section,  and  was  born  at  Tal- 
wandi,^  a village  on  the  Ravi  not  far  from  Lahore,  on  the  full  moon  day 
A.  D.  1469.  Ijj  Sambat  1526,  or  14  years  earlier  than  Luther.  His  father 

was  a simple  peasant,  employed  by  Rai  Boe,  a Muhammadan  Rajput 
of  the  Bhatti  tribe,  the  owner  of  the  village,  as  an  appraiser  of  produce. 
His  mother^s  name  was  Tripta. 

When  only  5 years  old  the  sister  of  Naiiak^s  mother,  Bibi  Lakho, 
came  to  see  her  sister  and  observing  the  boy^s  indiiference  to  wordly 
things  said  to  her  : ^Thy  son  is  soft  headed.^  Nanak  rejoined  : Thine 
Will  be  four  times  as  soft  headed  ; thus  predicting  the  birth  of  the 
famous  saint  kaba  Ram  Thamman  whose  shrine  is  at  the  place  of  that 
name  near  Kasur.^ 

Of  N^nak^s  life  few  authentic  details  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
these  are  contained  in  a janmsdhhi  or  biography,  assigned  by  Trampp 
to  the  later  years  of  Guru  Arjan  or  his  immediate  successors.  This 
work  refers  to  hymns  in  the  Grantli  Sdhih  and  must  therefore  have  been 
compile  1 after  it.  Mohsan-i-Fahi  appears  to  refer  to  separate  stories 
which  even  in  his  time  were  not  collected  in  one  work.  This  biography 
contains  few  of  the  miracles  and  other  incidents  found  in  the  later 
janmsdlcMsj  and  as  it  is  an  early  record  of  Nanak'^s  life  and  teaching  it 
may  be  regarded  as  authentic  in  all  material  points. 

1 One  account  avers  that  Kalu  or  Kallu  liaT  no  sons  until  one  day  ^faqtr  visited 
his  hut  and  was  there  fed,  whereupon  he  sent  some  fragments  of  his  nifal  to  Kallu’s  wife 
promising  her  a famous  son.  She  went  as  is  customary  for  her  confinemeut  to  Mari  near 
Kot  Kachwa  (or  Kana  Kachha,  15  miles  south  of  Lahore)  where  her  parents  lived.  Here 
her  son  was  born  and  he  received  the  somewhat  disparaging  name  of  Nanak,  because  he  was 
bom  in  the  house  of  his  n<ind  or  maternal  grandfather.  See  McGregor’s  History  of  the 
Sticks,  I,  p.  a2,  and  Cunningham’s  Jit^o,  p.  40,  and  note.  This  account  is  rejected  by  the 
better-informed  who  say  that  Hardidl,  the  family  priest,  drew  up  the  boy’s  horoscope  and 
divined  for  him  the  name  of  Ndnak  to  which  his  parents  objected  as  it  was  common  to 
both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans.  The  priest  rejoined  that  his  calculations  disclosed  that 
the  boy  was  destined  to  be  revered  by  both  creeds:  Ph.losophic  Hist,  of  the  Stick  Eeli- 
gion,  by  Khazan  Singh,  Lahore,  1914,  p.  55.  B,  Gurbakhsh  Singh  however  writes  “ Ourii 
Nanak’s  sister  was  older  than  himself  and  she  was  named  Nauaki.  The  brother  was  given 
her  name,  as  very  often  happens.  This  is  a simpler  and  more  natural  explanation  than 
toe  other  two  given.  Perhaps  the  girl  was  born  in  her  maternal  grandfather’s  house  and  so 
named  Nanaki.’* 

* Talwandi  Rai-Bnlar  or  ‘^of  wit  and  wealth”  is  now  called  Raipur*.  McGregor,  I,  32. 
The  da^e  of  N^nak’s  birth  is  also  given  as  the  3rd  of  light  half  of  Baisdkh. 

At  Talwandi  now  stands  the  famous  Nankana  Sahib  on  the  site  of  the  house, 
in  which  Nanak  was  born  j the  Kiara  •'•ahib,  the  sacred  field  into  which  Nduak  when 
absorbed  in  contemplation  let  his  father’s  cattle  stray  but  iu  which  no  sign  of  damage 
done  to  the  crop  could  be  found  ; a temple  on  the  site’^where  a snake  shaded  his  face  with 
its  hood  while  he  lay  sunk  in  contemplation  and  anotiicr  where  the  shade  of  the  tree  stood 
still : Khazan  Singh,  op.  cit.,  p 6(>. 

® Khazan  Singh,  op.  cit.,  p.  56,  Ram  Thamman  was  a Bairagi,  and  a cousiu  of  Nanak  ; 
?ee  vol.  11,  p.  87  infra.  Thamwan'=>dhanwan,  the  Grewia  oppesitifolia  or  elastica,  or 
dhdmar,  a grass  Pennietum  cenchroides,  Panjahi  Dicty.,  pp.  1123,  295,  294.  But  possibly 
thamman  is  derived  from  thamm,  a post  or  pillar,  Sanskr.  Sthan  ba  and  may  thus  be 
connected  with  Stamb  Natb,  a fomc  of  Shiva. 
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As  a child  N^nak  was^  devoted  to  meditation  on  God,  and  at  the 
age  of  7 he  was  sent  to  ihe  Hindn  village  school,  where  he  composed  the 
35  versesi  of  the  Pom  in  the  Rag  Asi  of  the  Granth.  Here  Nanak 
received  all  his  secular  instruction,  for  he  was  early  employed  by  his 
father  as  a huffalo-herd. 

In  due  course  he  married  and  two  sons  were  born  to  him,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  his  leading  a life  remote  from  thoughts  of  this  world 
and  his  superhuman  character  was  revealed  to  Rai  Bular,  the  son  of 
Rai  Bhoe,  who  found  him  one  day  sleeping  beneath  a tree  whose  shadow 
had  stood  still  to  shelter  him,  while  those  of  the  other  trees  had  moved 
with  the  waning  noon.^  ’ 

Nanak  showed  no  bent  for  any  worldly  vocation,  but  delighted  in 
the  society  of  saints  and  even  wandering  faqirs,  and  at  last  hfs  father 
in  despair  sent  him  to  Sultanpur,  a town  now  in  the  Kapdrthala  State 
where  his  brother-in-law  Jairam,  husband  of  his  sister,  Nanaki,  was 
employed  as  a factor  to  Nawab  Baulat  Khan,  the  Lodi,  who  after  his 
long  governorship  of  the  Punjab  called  in  Babar  to  aid  him  against  his 
master^s  injustice. 


At^  Sultanpur  Nanak  devoted  himself  to  his  duties,  but  his  wife 
and^  children  were  left  or  remained  at  Talwandi,  sometimes  regarded  as 
an  indication  that  his  domestic  life  was  not  happy.  His  wife  however 
rejoined  him  after  his  travels  and  lived  with  him  till  his  death. 
There  too  he  was  joined  by  an  old  acquaintance,  Mardana  the  Dum, 
an  itinerant  musician,  who  accompanied  his  improvised  hymns  on 
his  raldb  or  harp.^ 

At  Sultdnpur  too  Ndnak  was  destined  to  receive  that  definite  call 
to  the  office  of  religious  leader  to  which  he  owes  his  title  of  Guru. 
While  bathing  one  day  in  the  canal  he  was  taken  up  by  angels  and 
transported  into  the  presence  of  God  who  gave  him  a goblet  of  nectar 
with  the  command  to  spread  the  fame  of  God  (Hari)  through  the 
world.  Meanwhile  his  servant  had  carried  home  the  news  of  his  disap- 
pearance in  the  water,  and  the  Khan  had  actually  set  fishermen  to  drao* 
the  canal  for  his  body,  when  he  re-appeared.  ” 


After  this  event  Guru  Nanak  took  the  decisive  step  of  distributing 
all  that  he  had  among  the  poor  and  accompanied  by  Mardana  he  left 
his  house  and  began  to  preach.  In  popular  phrase  he  turned  faqir.  His 
first  pronouncement  ' There  is  no  Hindu  and  no  Mussalmaii  ^ led  to 
his  being  cited,  at  the  QazPs  instance,  to  appear  before  the  Nawab,  who 


1 3o,  not  34  as  usually  stated.  Each  verse  began  with  a letter  of  th  ’ alphabet  The 
letters  are  exactly  the  same  35,  as  are  now  found  in  the  Gurmukhi  alphabet,  ev'en  in- 
1 f peculiar  to  Gurmukhi,  thus  proving  that  the  Gurmukhi 

alphabet  existed  before  his  time  and  was  not  invented  by  the  second  Guru,  Augad  thouo-h 
t^he  name  Gurmukhijnay  have  replaced  its  rrigiaal  name,  which  was  possibly  Tankre. 
^e  t^  pamphlet  •.  The  Origin  of  Gurmukhi  Characters^  Coronation  Printing  Works 
Hall  Bazar,  Am rit^sar  Sir  George  Grierson  bolds  that  the  alphabet  is  derived  from  the 
1916  p *677^^^  fakri  of  the  Hills  and  the  landa  eciipt  of  the  plains:  J.  R,  A.  S., 


= Snbseqnently  the  legend  ran  that  a huge  black  snake  had  raised  its  hood  over 
JNanak  s head  to  shield  him  from  the  snn’s  rays  while  be  slept. 

3 Mardana^  was  the  founder  of  the  Eababi  group  of  the  l^om-Mir^si,  Cunningham 
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invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  mosque.  Ndnak  did  so — and  while 
the  Qazi  led  the  prayers,  he  laughed.  To  the  Qazi^s  remonstrances  he 
replied  that  the  latter  had  left  a foal  in  his  own  courtyard  and  had 
throughout  the  prayers  been  anxious  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  well. 
Amazed  at  Ndnak’s  power  of  reading  his  thoughts  the  Qazi  fell  at 
his  feet  and  acknowledged  his  power. 

After  this  incident  Nanak  set  out  on  what  are  often  called  his  five 
pilgrimages,  thus  beginning  his  mission  to  call  the  people  to  the  right 
path.  The  first  lay  eastward,^  to  the  shrine  of  Shaikh  Sajan  who  had 
built  a temple  for  Hindus  and  a mosque  for  Muhammadans— a proof  of 
the  religious  toleration  in  fashion  at  this  period  of  Indian  history.  But 
the  Shaikh  was  given  to  murdering  those  who  put  up  with  him  in  his 
shop  and  stealing  their  property,  until  the  Guru  saw  through  him  and 
made  him  become  a repentant  follower  of  his  teaching.  Tradition  also 
takes  Nanak  to  Delhi,  where  he  restored  a dead  elephant  to  life  and  in- 
terviewed the  Mughal  emperor.  Besides  Shaikh  Sajan  he  encountered 
many  other  thags,  whom  he  converted.  At  the  sack  of  Sayyidpur  he 
was  captured  by  BAbar^s  troops  and  carried  off,  but  coming  under 
Babar's  own  notice  he  was  honourably  used  and  set  at  liberty.^ 

But  he  soon  set  out  on  his  second  or  southward  pilgrimage.  That 
he  ever  reached  Ceylon  or  formed  there  a sangal  (congregation)  of  his 
disciples  is  hardly  probable,  and  if  lie  did  so  few  authentic  details  of 
this  journey  have  been  preserved. 

At  Sialkot  he  heard  that  Hamza  Ghaus  was  undergoing  a 40  days^ 
fast  in  order  to  acquire  power  to  destroy  the  town,  so  he  sat  under  a 
plum  (her)  tree  and  called  thrice  to  the  faqtr.  Receiving  no  reply 
he  stood  up  and  gazed  at  the  lofty  tower  in  a vault  of  which  the  faqir 
had  shut  himself,  and  burst  open  its  walls  so  that  the  sun  fell  on  the  face 
of  the  recluse.  This  saint  had  promised  sons  to  a Khatri  of  the  town 
in  return  for  a promise  that  the  first-born  should  become  his  disciple 
and  as  the  vow  was  broken  had  condemned  all  the  inhabitants^  to 
annihilation.  The  Guru  impressed  on  him  the  injustice  of  punishing 
all  for  the  faults  of  a few.^  The  Ber  Baba  Nanak  still  commemorates 

this  incident. 

On  his  Srd  tour  the  Guru  who  was  returning  from  Russia  and 
Turhistan  reached  Hassan  Abdal  in  1520.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a 
spring  of  water.  Its  summit  was  occupied  by  Wali  Qandhari,  a 
Muhamnradan  saint,  who  grew  jealous  of  the  Guru  and  refused  to  let 

1 Khazan  Singh  locates  Sajan  at  Tulambaaud  places  the  incident  in  the  second  tour. 
The  Shaikh  inveigfed  Mardana  into  his  house  and  maltreated  him,  hoping  to  secure  the 
Guru^s  accumulated  offerings  iu  his  possession,  Tulamba  had  been  in  Taimdr’s  time  a 
considerable  centre  of  religious  learning  for  his  biographies  speak  of  its  Saiyids,  ulmds 
and  shaijehs  : E.  H.  I.,IlI,pp.  413,  484,  cited  in  the  Multan  Gazetteer,  1Q01‘Q2,^.  373/. 
No  mention  of  Sajan  is  traceable.  But  at  Chawali  Masbaikh  in  Mailsi  tahsil  is  a Darbar 
Sahib  of  Bdba  Nanak  : ih.,  p.  123.  So  too  at  Nigaha  there  is  a shrine  to  Baba  Nanak  north 
west  of  the  shrine  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  ; Dera  Ghazi  Khan  Gazetteer,  1898,  p.  53. 

2 This  must  have  occurred  in  1524,  and  though  Ndnak  does  not  mention  the  occur- 
rence in  the  Gra  nth,  it  may  well  have  happened.  In  this  pilgrimage  to  the  East  Nanak 
supplemented  his  imperfect  schooling  by  constant  dialectics  with  Muhammadan  Shaikhs 
and  '^thei  Jaqirs.  H©  then  returned  to  Talwandi. 

® Khazan  Singh,  p.  75« 
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Mardana  draw  water  from  it,  so  the  spring  dried  up  and  re-appeared  at 
the  spot  where  the  Guru  had  halted.  The  Wali  cast  a huge  rock  dowu 
from  the  hill  upon  it,  but  the  Guru  stopped  the  rock  with  his  haad, 
leaving  an  impression  of  it  on  the  hill-side.^  Thence  he  continued  his 
tour  through  Sialkot  and  witnessed  the  sack  of  Saidpur,  near  Emin- 
abad,  which  he  had  foretold.^ 

Again  Nanak  returned  to  Talwandi,  but  only  to  make  theace  his 
third  pilgrimage  northwards  into  Kashmir,  where  he  climbed  Mount 
Sumera  and  had  a lengthy  discussion  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Jogis  and 
according  to  some  accounts  with  Shiva  himself. 

His  fourth  pilgrimage  was  to  the  West  to  iMecca,  where  he  lay 
down  and  by  chance  turned  his  feet  towards  the  Ka^aba.  When 
reproached  for  this  by  the  Qazi,  Rukn-ud-Din,  he  challenged  him  to 
lay  his  feet  in  any  direction  where  God^s  house  did  not  lie,  and  where- 
ever  the  Qazi  turned  Nanak^s  feet,  there  appeared  the  Ka^abad^ 

Guru  Nanak^s  fifth  and  last  pilgrimage  may  be  regarded  as  purely 
allegorical.  He  went  to  Gorakh-hatri  where  he  discoursed  with  the 
84  Siddhs,  or  disciples  of  Gorakh  Nath.  A temple  exists  at  Nauakmata 
in  the  Kumaon  or  Naini  Tal  Tarai,  about  10  miles  from  Khatima,  a 
station  on  the  Rohilkhand-Kumaon  Railway.  Not  far  from  this  place 
are  still  to  be  found  several  maths  of  ycgist  from  one  of  which  sweet 
soap-nuts  {mitha  retha)  are  obtained  by  the  maJiant  at  Nanakinata. 
Two  such  trees  are  known  in  the  Almora  district ; one  at  the  place  called 
the  Gulia  ritha  by  the  hillmen,  the  other  on  the  road  from  Lahughat 
to  Dhunnaghat.  It  appears  that  where  new  shoots  spring  from  old 
decayed  trunks,  the  fruit  they  bear  loses  its  bitterness.  Gorakh-hatri 
may  be  the  name  of  some  math  of  yogis  in  tliese  hills.  ^ It  w-as  also,^ 
observes  S.  Gurbakhsh  Bakhsh,  ^ the  name  of  a well-known  math  at  the 
Indian  end  of  the  Khaibar  Pass,  about  two  stages  from  Peshawar. 
Babar,  who  went  twice  to  visit  the  place,  gives  an  account  of  it  and 
describes  it  as  a well-frequented  place  to  which  Hindus  came  from  dis- 
tant places,  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  shaving  themselves 
clean.  Several  low  underground  cells,  entry  to  which  was  obtained 
by  crawling  along  on  all  fours,  and  immense  heaps  of  hair  marked 
the  place."^  This  seems  to  be  the  well-known  Gor-Khatri  at  Peshawar. 
Other  authorities  say  that  this  the  Guru^s  last  pilgrimage  was  to  the 
East  and  that  it  took  him  to  Gorakhmata  or  Nanakinata. 

Other  accounts  give  more  detailed  and  less  ambitious  accounts  of 
the  pilgrimages.  On  his  first  the  Guru  visited  Eminabad  where  he 
meditated  on  a bed  of  pebbles  {rov)  where  the  Rori  Sahib  now  stands.^ 
Here  he  composed  a hymn  in  which  he  reproached  the  Khatris  for 
subsisting  on  alms  wrung  from  the  people  and  expounded  the  merits  of 
earning  a livelilood  by  honest  labour. 

^ Khaz^in  Singh,  p.  101. 

® Ib.,  p.  102. 

3 The  cliola  or  cloak  said  to  have  been  presoutod  to  him  at  Mecca  is  preserved  at  Dora 
Baba  Nanak.  It  is  inscribed  with  thousands  of  words  and  figures:  Gurdaspur  Gazetteer, 
1914,  p.  30, 

^Khazau  ISiugh,  p.  70. 
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Nanak  went  to  several  other  places  also.  At  Haiidwar  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Hindus  the  hollowness  of  sending  water  to  their  forefathers. 
At  Kurukshetr  he  proved  the  uselessness  of  such  vain  beliefs  as  not 
eating  meat  at  an  eclipse.  At  Jagannath  he  pointed  out  the  right  way  to 
worship  God  and  said  that  it  did  not  consist  in  lighting  lamps  and  so 
on.  Among  the  other  countries  that  he  visited  were  Kabul^  Baghdad 
etc.  But  this  pilgrimage  is  rejected  altogether  by  the  reforming 
Sikhs. 

Nanak  died  at  Kartarpur  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi  in  the 
Jullundur  District  in  the  house  of  his  family,  with  whom  he  appears 
to  have  been  reconciled.  Before  his  death  he  transmitted  his  Guruship 
to  Lahna,  surnamed  Angad,  the  second  Guru,  by  a strikingly  simple 
ceremony.  Nanak  laid  five  pice  before  Angad  ^ and  fell  at  his  feet.  This 
event  occurred  in  1537  A.  D. 

The  successive  Gurus  transmitted  their  office  by  this  rite,  but  later 
on  a cocoanut^  was  also  laid  before  the  successor  thus  appointed.  Guru 
Nanak  also  went  four  times  round  his  successor  and  then  said  that  his 
own  spirit  had  gone  into  his  body  so  that  he  was  from  that  moment  to 
be  regarded  as  Nanak  himself.  It  is  now  a common  Sikh  belief  that 
each  Guru  inherited  the  spiritual  light  of  Nanak  and  the  doctrine  is  as 
old  as  Mohsin-ul-Fani. 

Bhai  Budha,  a Jat,  afiixed  the  or  coronation  mark  on 

Angad^s  forehead  and  survived  to  witness  the  installation  of  no  less 
than  four  of  Angad^s  successors.  Tradition  says  that  while  very  young 
he  came  to  Nanak  and  referring  to  the  devastation  of  the  unripe  crops 
wrought  by  BabaNs  troops  said  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  untimely 
carried  away  by  the  angel  of  death.  Nanak  replied  : ‘ Thou  art 
old  (Budha)  not  young.^  So  he  was  named  Bhai  Budha  and  lived  till 
1627.  The  significance  of  the  is  well  known.  It  is  often  if 

not  generally  affixed  by  a dominant  or  autochthonous  agricultural  class 
and  in  this  instance  the  choice  of  Bhai  Budha  represented  the  Jat 
recognition  of  the  Guru^'s  chiefship.  To  his  sons’  protests  against 
their  father’s  choice  of  Angad,  Guru  Nanak  replied  that  not  even  the 
Guru’s  dogs  suffered  want,  and  that  they  should  have  clothes  and^  food 
enough.  In  accord,  probably^  with  this  tradition,  we  find  the  Nanak- 
putra  or  descendants  of  Nanak  employed  towards  the  close  of  the  Sikh 
period  in  handci'^hJtdTcif  a practice  whereby  traders  entrusted  goods  to  a 
Nanakputra  who  engaged  to  convey  them  for  a stipulated  sum  from 
Jagadhri  to  Amritsar,  then  the  emporium  of  the  Sikh  states,  paying  all 
duties.  The  Nanakputras,  from  the  sanctity  which  attaches  to  their 
persons,  engaged  enjoyed  certain  exemptions  and  were  less  subject  to 
molestation  from  custom' officers’  importunity  than  others. 

1 Angad  is  said  to  mean  ‘own  body’  (fr.  ang,  Sanskr.  ‘body’),  because  Lahna 
obeyed  Guru  Nanak’s  order  to  eat  of  a corpse  which  vanished  when  he  began  to  do  so: 
McGregor’s  Et»t.  oj  the  Sikhs,  I,  p.  49,  and  Malcolm’s  Sket  h,  p.  208.  But  a more  pro- 
bable account  is  that  he  was  blessed  by  the  Gurii  and  proclaimed  as  flesh  of  his  flesh  and 
blood  of  his  blood ; as  the  Gurd’s  self,  in  fact. 


« Als  eine  Art  Eeichsapfel  (Trumpp,  Die  Religion  der  Sikhs,  p.  11)— c/.  Murray's 
Ristory  of  the  I’unjah,  1,  p.  169.  Bat  Kliazaa  Siagli  says  that  the  cocoanut  was  used 
at  Guru  Angad’s  nomination. 
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Nanak^s  attitude  to  Islam  is  illustrated  by  several  incidents  in  the 
above  sketch  of  his  life.  To  these  the  latter  janamsdkhis  make  many 
additions,  which  at  least  record  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  earlier 
Sikhism  to  Islam.  Thus  immediately  after  Nanak'^s  election  for  a 
spiritual  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Khwaja  Khizr,  the 
Muhammadan  saint,  who  taught  him  all  earthly  knowledge. 

The  traditional  account  of  Guru  Nanak’s  funeral  also  records  his 
attitude  towards  the  two  religions.  When  the  Hindus  and  the  Mu- 
hammadans both  claimed  his  body  he  bade  them  lay  flowers  on  either 
side  of  it,  for  Hindus  on  the  right  and  for  Muhammadans  on  the  left, 
bidding  them  see  whose  flowers  remained  fresh  till  the  following  day. 
But  next  morning  both  lots  of  flowers  were  found  fresh,  while  the 
body  had  vanished,  signifying  that  it  belonged  to  neither,  yet  equally 
to  both  the  creeds.  Nanak  expressed  his  religious  thought  in  verses, 
composed  in  Panjabi,  which  form  no  insignificant  part  of  the  Grantli. 
Ndnak  was  absorbed,  to  use  the  Sikh  phrase,  on  the  10th  of  October 
1538  (the  10th  of  the  light  half  of  Asauj,  Sambat  1596). 

His  successor.  Guru  Angad,  was  a Khatri  of  the  Trihun  section, 
who  had  fulfilled  the  Guru^s  ideal  of  unquestioning  obedience  to  his  will. 
Though  perhaps  illiterate,  the  invention  of  the  Gurmukhi  alphabet  in 
1583  is  ascribed  to  Guru  Angad^  and  he  also  had  much  of  what  he  had 
learnt  about  Nanak  from  Bala,  th'^  Sindhu  Jat,  a disciple  of  that  Guru, 
reduced  to  writing. 

He  himself  however  composed  a few  verses  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Grantli.  He  earned  his  living  by  twisting  the  coarse  twine 
made  of  munj,  thus  following  Nanak^s  teaching  about  alms.  His  death 
occurred  in  1552  or  1553  at  Khadur  near  Govindwal  on  the  Bias, 
where  he  dwelt  in  seclusion  since  his  accession  to  the  Guruship. 
He  had  appointed  his  follower  Amar  Das,  a Khatri  of  the  Bhalla  sec- 
tion, to  succeed  him,  passing  over  his  own  sons  as  unworthy. 

Guru  Amar  D4s  resided  at  Govindwal  whence  he  sent  out  22  of  his 
numerous  disciples  to  various  parts  of  the  country  to  preach,  dividing  it 
into  as  many  manjas  or  dioceses. ^ He  also  built  Kajarawal.  But  his 
most  important  act  was  the  separation  of  the  passive  recluses  of  the 
Udasi  order  from  the  active  lay  Sikhs,  thus  giving  the  latter  body  some- 
thing of  a social  character  in  addition  to  the  religious  ties  which  held 
it  together.  He  organised  and  maintained  a public  refectory  (langar) 
at  which  all  the  four  castes  ate  together  and  no  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether  the  food  had  been  cooked  by  a Brabman  or  a low  caste 
Sikh.®  Before  his  accession  he  had  been  a Vaishnava,  and  after  it  he 
built  at  Govindwal  the  grand  haoli  or  oblong  well  with  its  84)  steps 

' B.  Gurbakhsh  however  writes  : — The  tradition  that  the  second  Guru  invented  the 
Gurmukhi  alphabet  is  based  on  a misreading  of  the  spurious  book  called  the  JanamsdJchi 
of  BTidi  JSdld.  Guru  Angad  only  secured  the  J anampatri  or  horoscope  of  Guru  Nanak 
from  his  uncle  I^alu : see  the  introductory  portion  of  this  adkhi  given  in  Dr.  Trumpp’s 
Translation  of  the  Oranth,  The  peculiar  script  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh’s  letters  is  an 
earlier  stage  of  Gurmukhi. 

® The  Panth-PraTcdsh  calls  them  gaddis.  Manja  means  a large  couch  so  that  ^see  * 
would  be  a good  translation  of  the  term.  Cf.  Akbar’s  22  provinces ; G.  C.  Narnng, 
Transformation  of  Sikhism,  p.  23. 

3 Khazan  Singh,  p.  113. 
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Ram  Das  and  Arjan. 


and  landing  places.  Tt  is  a general  belief  among  the  Siklit  that 
whoever  bathes  on  these  steps  one  by  one  on  the  same  day  repeal- 
ing the  with  sincerity  to  the  last  st ‘p  shall  he  saved  Iroin  the 

8 400,000  transniigratory  forms  and  go  direct  trr  heaven,  (riiru  Ainar 
D^s  also  pronounced  against  the  Brahmanical  rite  of  suti^  reformed  the 
ceremonies  in  vogue  at  marriage  and  deatli,  forbade  pilgrim  ages  and 
the  like,  and  added  largely  to  the  poelical  literature -d  < he  Sikhs.  Mis 
verses  in  the  Gravth  are  distinguished  for  simplicity  and  (dearness. 
Guru  Amar  Das  left  two  sons  M g-an  and  Mohari,  hut  bestowed  the 
harhat  or  apostolic  virtue  upon  Ra  n Das,  his  son-in-law,  as  a reward  for 
his  daughter  s filial  love  and  ohedienc'^  as  well  as  the  worth  of  K: 
Das  himself. 


;im 


Ram  Das  succeeded  as  (iuru  in  l.dri.  He  was  also  a Khatri  of  the 
Sodhi  section,  which  has  played  so  pre  eminent  a part  in  Sikhism. 
Gurd  Amar  Das  is  said  to  have  found  an  attentive  listener  in  Akhar,  bu» 
Ram  Das  entered  into  still  closer  relations  with  that  tolerant  em])eror, 
and  is  said  to  have  received  from  him  the  grant  of  a piece  of  land  wh^U’c- 
on  he  founded  Raindaspur,  subsecpiently  known  as  Amritsar,  or  the 
'pool  of  salvation  " from  the  ancient  tank  which  lay  in  it.  and  which  he 
repaired  and  enlarged  According  to  some  authorities  he  also  built 
in  its  midst  the  Haiimandar,  or  temple  of  God  (Harl),  in  which  no  idols 
were  set  up. 


ir.3i  s. 


Gurd  Ram  Das^  poetical  contributions  to  the  Granih  are  clear  and 
easy  to  understand,  reproducing  tlie  traditional  circle  of  Sikh  thought  as 
enunciated  by  the  earlier  Gurus. 

This,  the  fourth  Guru,  was  succeeded  by  Arjan,  his  youngest  son/ 
and  henciorth  the  office  becomes  hereditary  in  the  Sodhi  section.  More- 
over with  the  accession  of  Arjan  on  the  3rd  Bhadou  sudi  1580,  accord-  i63SS. 
ing  to  the  oldest  known  record,  the  Sikh  community  enters  un  a new 
phase.  He  laid  aside  the  rosary  and  garb  of  a faqir  and  dressed  in 
costly  raiment.  Though  not,  it  is  sometimes  said,  a Sanskrit  scholar, 

Guru  Arjan  was  a man  of  considerable  literary  attainments  and  nearly 
half  the  'idi  Grantli  was  composed  by  him. 

He  also  collected  the  hymns  of  his  predecessors  and  adding  to 
them  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  earlier  reformers,  Kabir, 
Namdeo,  Ravi  D4s,  and  others,  compiled  the  Grantli  or  ' Book  " of  the 
Sikh  commonwealth.  A decalogue  of  ten  commandments  ascribed  to 
this  the  fifth  Guru,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Eastern  Bengal.  It 
is  naturally  very  like  the  Mosaic,  but  one  of  the  rnanuscripts  indicates 
that  the  Sikhs  were  being  boycotted  and  found  it  difficult  to  marry  ^ 

But  Arjan^s  activity  was  not  confined  to  spiritual  affairs.  Hitherto 
the  Gurus  had  lived  on  their  own  earnings  like  Angad,  or  on  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  their  followers  though  these  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  main  ear-marked  to  charitable  purposes  by  Amar  Das,  but  Guru 
Arjan  established  the  beginnings  of  a fiscal  system,  appointing  collec- 
tors, called  masands,  t.)  each  of  whom  was  assigned  a definite  district. 


1 Not  Ids  eldest  son.  Arjan’s  elder  brotlier  Pirtbi  Cliand  had  founded  a rival  sect, 
the  Minas.  The  eldest  sou  was  more  than  once  set  aside  as  personally  unfit  or  not  available. 


’ Dacca  Review,  1916,  p,  378. 
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Their  deputies  were  called  rneord^,^  a term  borrowed  from  Akbar's 
system.  These  appointments  indicated  an  attempt  at  legular 
administration.  Some  writers  hint  that  the  se^s  or  manjai  of 
Guru  Ainar  Das  became  the  22  fiscal  units  o~  Guru  Arjan.  If  this 
was  so  the  change  i?  significant  of  the  gralual  transformation  of  Sikh- 
ism even  at  that  early  stage.  But  disciples  were  also  sent  to  Kabul,* 
Kandahar,  Sindh  and  even  Turkistan  not  only  to  spread  the  Sikh  faith 
but  also  for  purposes  of  trade.  He  also  permitted  himself  to  be  addressed 
as  sac/ia  pddshdh  or  Hwue  king,  * * Sodhi  Sultan, ^ the  Sodhi  Sultan.^ 
Apparently  he  obtained  this  title  in  consequence  of  the  dignities  bestowed 
on  him  for  his  services  against  Nalagarh.  He  continued  Nanalr's 
policy  of  toleration  for  and  good  relations  with  the  Muhammaelans, 
for  the  famous  saint  Mian  Mir  was  a great  friend  of  his  and  the  happen- 
ing to  visit  the  Guru  at  this  time  he  was  asked  to  lay  foundation  stone 
of  the  Harimandar  in  1.589.  But  it  was  not  well  and  truly  laid 
and  though  the  mason  righted  it  the  Guru  prophesied  that  the  temple 
would  fall  down  and  have  to  be  rebuilt.^  In  1590  he  founded  Tarn 
Tdran. 

Guru  Arjan's  chief  opponent  was  Ch  indu  IjhI,  a dtwda  or  finance 
inlni8t3r  of  Akbar,  wliorso  daughter  the  Gurd  refuse  I t>  acocpt  for  his 
son  Har  Govind.  This  led  to  an  enmity  which  h vd  dire  results.  Chandu 
Lal  denounced  the  Guru  t)  th  >•  emperor  as  an  e.iemy  of  Islam  .and 
though  Akbar  himself  was  not  induced  to  persecute  tli ' Guru  -on  the 
contrary  he  honoured  him  in  various  wa,ys  and  an  account  of  Akbar's 
visiting  Guru  Arjan  at  his  home  and  remitting  the  land  revenue  on  a 
famine-stricken  area  at  his  request  is  given  in  the  Seirul  mutakharin  — 
Chandu  LaPs  hostility  prvlispoiod  his  successor  .I.ahangir  against  hiiu 
It  was  he  who  informed  that  emperor  of  the  Guru^s  loan  of  Rs.  5000 
to  Ih’ince  Khusru.  Indeed  the  Dahiafdn,^  which  contains  the  most 
probable  account  of  Guru  ArjaiPs  death,  says  he  was  aceined,  like 

^ Khazdn  Singh,  p.  118.  Akbar  hatl  oinploved  Mooras  or  MewatU,  of  the  Mewiit,  as 
J^k-ruuners,  spies  and  on  other  delieate  duties:  Ain-i-Akjar:,  I,  p.  252.  I’to  definition 
of  meora  as  ‘a  Guru’s  priest ’ cited  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  86  infra,  is  misleading. 

* Narang,  p.  35.  He  suggests  that  masand  is  a coriuptiou  cf  fnasn.id-i'dld  or 

‘ Excellency,’  a title  of  the  Mughal  governors,  aud  that  though  there  are  uow  no  Sikh 
masands  the  system  still  continues  in  the  sect  fouuded  hy  Handa,  aud  the  tnasandx  exist 
under  the  style  of  Bhdi  (in  that  sect  . But  a writer  iu  the  Dacc.i  Review  for  .lanuarv 
1916  (p.  317)  speaks  of  the  term  as  equivalent  to  sangatia.  And  he  writes:  - ‘th*'  original 
number’  (of  the  got  very  much  multiplied  (under  the  successors  of  that  third 

Guru.  With  the  gradual  transformation  of  Sikhism,  this  system  also  niulerweut  a change 
and  the  bishops  did  not  remain  purely  spiritual  guides,  but  became  collectors  of  tithes  etc. 
(p.  316)  This  confirms  the  view  expressed  in  the  text.  Kollowors  of  tnasands,  who  were  in 
charge  of  sangats,  were  called  sangtias  or  masandias,  not  masands  themselves  Trumpp 
says  Guru  Arjan  introduced  a regular  system  of  taxation,  compelling  all  Sikhs  to  contri- 
bute ‘according  to  their  means  or  other  gams  ’ But  this  Guru  appears  to  have  established 
whe  tithe,  daeaundh,  dasio.mdh,  ‘a  regular  toutli  contributed  to  tlio  Gurus’;  vide 
Panjabi  Piotg.  .<f,  vv.  In  Ihc  Western  Punjab,  .at  any  rate,  this  title  was  called  sikhi  or 
was  replaced  hy  a new  tax  called  by  that  term. 

‘^According  to  Ivlia/.iiu  Siugh  (p.  130)  tlicso  tides  wee  assumed  first  hy  Gurii 
Hargovind. 

* Khaziiu  ^ingh,  p.  119.  Guru  Arjau’s  baoli  in  the  Dabbi  Bazar  at  Lahore  was  .also 
made  by  the  Muhammadan  governor,  Ilosain  Khan  : p.  121. 

* II  p 272  et  seq. 
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many  other  Punjab  notables,  of  actual  participation  in  Prince  KhusriPe 
rebellion.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  condemned  by  Jahangir  to  a heavy 
fine. ^ Unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  sum  demanded  he  was  exposed 
of  the  sun^s  rays  and  perished  of  exhaustion  in  1606.  1663 

Arjan^s  son  Har  Govind  succeeded  to  the  Cxuruship.  He  wore 
two  swords  typifying  amiri  or  secular  and  faqtri  or  spiritual  authority, 
and  he  was  the  first  Guru  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Muhammadans 
to  whom  he  certainly  ascribed  his  father's  death,  whatever  the  pre- 
cise circumstances  may  have  been.  He  built  the  stronghold  of  Har- 
govindpur  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Pe^is,  and  thence  harried  the 
plains.  To  his  standard  flocked  many  whom  want  and  misg  »vernment 
had  driven  from  their  homes.  But  at  last  Guru  Har  Govind  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  Jahangir  kept  him  a ])risoner 
at  Gw4lior  for  12  years,  until  in  1628,  on  that  emperor'.-  death, 
he  obtained  his  freedom  by  sacrificing  his  treasures.  ^ Returning  to  Kirat- 
pur  the  Guru  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  Muhammadan  land-owners 
and  imperial  officials  of  the  plains.  One  of  his  last  exploits  was  an  expe 
dition  to  N4nakmata,  in  the  Tarai  near  Naini  T41,  whose  faqir  Almast, 
the  Udasi,  complained  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  his  shrine 
by  the  Jogis,  who  had  also  burnt  the  pipal  tree  under  which  Guru 
Nanak  had  held  debate  with  the  followers  of  Gorakh  Nath.  This  or 
another  Almast  had  been  deputed  by  this,  the  sixth  Guru,  to  Shujatpur 
near  Dacca  and  had  there  founded  sangat.  This  sangat  at  Shujatpur 
was  called  after  Natha  Sahib,  third  in  succession  to  this  Almast. ^ In 
1636,  the  Guru  restored  him  to  his  shrine  and  returned  to  Kiratpur 

^ According  to  the  Tiiznlc  of  Jaliangir  he  waited  upon  Klmsr  when  the  latter  halted 
at  his  residence,  and  placed  the  safErou  finger  mark  or  tilca  upon  his  forehead  : J.  A S.  R., 

1907,  p.  603.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Tarn  Taran  according  to  Khaz^n  Singh,  p,  125. 

2 The  Sikh  accounts  aver  that  Chaudu  Lai  coutinued  his  intrigues  against  Guni  Har 
Govind  and  prevailed  on  .Jahangir  to  demand  payment  by  him  of  the  fine  imposed  on  the 
father,  but  the  Guru  forbade  the  Sikhs  to  raise  the  money.  Mi;iu  Mir  however  interceded 
with  Jahangir  at  Delhi  and  not  only  obtained  his  release  but  reconciled  him  to  this 
emperor  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  tour  in  Rajputaua  and  who  even  employed  him  to 
subdue  the  rebellious  chief  of  Nalagafh  : Khaziu  ^ingh,  p 129.  This  account  is  easily 
reconcilable  with  that  of  the  Bdhistdn  (II,  p.  274)  which  represents  Gurii  Har  Govind 
as  entei'ing  Jahangir’s  service  and  continuing  to  serve  Shah  Jahan  ; yet  the  latter  emperor 
sent  troops  against  him  and  they  drove  him  out  of  Ramdaspur  ( Amritsar)  an<l  plundered 
his  lands  there.  The  Guru  was  victorious  in  his  struggle  with  Painda  Khan,  who  resisted 
the  fortification  of  Hargovindpur,  but  imperial  troops  intervened  and  drove  him  to  seek 
refuge  amongst  the  Hill  States  : ih  , p.  277.  The  testimony  of  Mohsin-i-F4ni  is  in  some 
ways  all  the  more  valuable  in  that  he  was  a Muhammadan, 

Malcolm’s  Sketch  (p.  32)  reproduces  a tradition  which  is  not  based  on  any  written 
or  authentic  proof. 

Other  authorities  say  that  the  Guru  was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  Delhi  and  thence 
accompanied  him  to  Agra.  There  misled  by  an  astrologer  the  emperor  requested  the  Guru 
to  fast  and  pray  for  him  for  a period  of  forty  days  in  the  solitary  hill  fort  of  Gwalior. 

This  was  a plot  on  the  part  of  Chandu  and  other  enemies  of  the  Guru  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way.  But  the  emperor  soon  realized  his  mistake,  sent  for  the  Guru  and  at  hi  s request 
liberated  many  of  the  hill  Rajas  imprisoned  in  Gwalior. 

8 Dacca  Review,  1916,  p.  228,  SiJch  Relics  in  Eastern  Bengal.  The  Nanak  mate 
near  Naini  Tal  seems  to  have  been  called  the  ‘ Nanakmata  of  Almastraj.’  B.  Gurbakhsh 
Singh  writes  regarding  the  sangat  at  Shujatpur  ; ‘ The  inscription  on  a stone  in  the  well 

of  this  sangat  commemorates  the  name  of  the  original  founder  and  his  “ Mother  Lodge  ” of 
N4nakmata.  This  new  sangat  was  not  named  N4nakmata,  but  it  was  under  the  Lodge 
at  Ndnakma^a  in  Naini  Tal,  and  its  priests  were  appointed  or  removed  by  the  head  at  that 
place. 
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through  Aligarh,  Dehli  and  Karnal.  This  life  of  active  military 
enterprise,  lightened  at  intervals  by  sport,  ^ absorbed  all  Har  Govind^s 
energies  and  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  Granth. 

But  interesting  stories  are  recorded  of  his  aversion  to  the  ostenta- 
tious or  undue  exercise  of  spiritual  power.  Baba  Gurditta,  his  eldest 
son,  had  restored  to  life  a cow  accidentally  killed  by  a Sikh.  The 
Guru  rebuked  him  for  this  uncontrolled  exhibition  of  spiritual  force 
and  the  Baba  went  to  the  tomb  of  Budhan  Sh  ih,  a Muhammdan  faqtr^ 
where  he  lay  down  and  gave  up  his  soul.  Similarly,  Apal  Rai,  his 
fourth  son,  as  a boy  of  9 restored  to  life  a playmate  who  had  died  of 
snake-bite  and  he  too  when  reproached  by  the  Guru  for  vying  with 
the  giver  and  taker  of  life  by  exercising  miraculous  power  over  death 
Covered  himself  with  a sheet  and  breathed  his  last.  II is  tomb  is  close 
to  the  Kaulsar  at  Amritsar  and  is  the  highest  building  in  that  town.^ 

Guru  Har  Govind  was  known  also  as  the  Chhatwan  Badsh^h  or 
6th  king  among  the  Sikhs  and  so  offerings  of  kaTah  parshdd  are 
made  at  the  Darbar  Sahib  at  Lahore  on  the  Gth  of  every  month  and 
the  building  is  illuminated.® 

On  his  death  at  Kiratpur  in  1645^  his  grandson  Har  Rai  succeeded  ^ 
him.®  Of  this  Guru  we  have  an  account  by  the  author  of  the  Ddbistdriy 
who  knew  him  personally.  Less  warlike  than  his  grandfather.  Guru 
Har  Rdi  still  maintained  th  * pomp  and  circumstain'es  (»f  a semi-inde- 
pendent military  chieftain.  1 1 is  body-guard  consisted  of  600  cavalry 
with  60  musquetecrs,  and  800  liorses  were  stalled  in  his  stables.  His 
alliance  was  successfully  sought  by  another  rebellious  scion  of  the  Mughal 
house,  Dara  Shikoh,  who  soon  perished,  'riiereupon  the  Guru  retreated 
to  Kiratpur  whence  he  sent  his  son  Ram  Riii  to  Delhi  to  negotiate 
pardon.  Aurangzeb  received  the  young  envoy  graciously,  but  detained 
him  as  a hostage  for  his  father's  loyalty,  liar  Rai  contributed  not  a 
single  verse  to  the  Sikh  scriptures.  Dying  in  1661  at  Kiratpur  he  17IS 
left  his  office  to  his  second  son  Har  Kishan,  the  Sth  Guru,  and  as  yet 
a minor.®  Ram  Rai,  still  a hostage,  appealed  to  Aurangzeb,  who  seized 

^ His  prowess  as  nii  archer  is  still  remembered  for  he  would  shoot  an  arrow  from 
Srigovindpur  to  the  shrine  of  Damdama,  a distance  of  about  half  a mile  : Gurdaspur  Qaze- 
tcer,  1914,  p.  17. 

* Khazan  Singh,  pp.  140-1. 

3 Muhammad  Latif : Lahore,  its  History  etc.,  p.  197. 

Macauliffe  places  this  event  in  Sbt.  1701  (=»  1644  A.D.)  but  this  appears  to  be 
an  error.  The  Ddbiatdn  gives  the  year  as  1645  aud  its  correctness  has  now  been  proved, 
by  a manuscript  raceutly  found  in  Eastern  Bengal.  Its  author  had  seen  this  Guru  at 
Kiratpur  in  1643  A.  D.  Macaulilfe  rightly  rejected  the  Hinduising  version  of  the  Gnrii's 
death,  according  to  which  he  caused  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Patalpuri  and  ba«.ie  Guru 
Har  Rdi  not  to  open  the  door  till  the  7th  day,  when  he  wa>;  found  dead  : Dacca  Secieto, 

1916,  p.  378. 

® Gurditta,  his  father  and  Har  Govlud’s  oldest  son,  had  become  an  ird.asi,  aud  this  dis- 
qualidod  him  for  the  olHco  of  Guni,  now  a quasi-secular  chiofship.  Prom  a teut-peg  driven 
in  by  him  sprang  the  't'abli  Sahib,  a lai'go  s7tisham  at  Ghakhar  Kotli,  a village  in  the 
south-west  of  Shakargarh  tabsil  : Gunl.ispur  Gazetteer,  1914,  p.  17. 

We  do  not  know  why  U.am  Rai  was  passed  over.  As  a hostage  U.*  may  have  been 
held  ineligible.  A .somewhat  similar  incident  occurs  iu  Bahawalpnr  history.  According  to 
tho  Sikh  accounts  he  luid  misquoted  a verse  of  Guni  Nauak  : Ivhazau  Singh,  p.  145.  An 
early  tradition  recorded  by  tho  Court  Historian  of  Mahanija  Raujft  Singh  makes  R4m  Kjii, 
tho  brother  of  Har  Rai,  sou  of  BabA  Gurditta,  on  being  superseded  appeal  to  iho  emperor, 
who  would  ivot  or  could  not  help  him,  a.U'1  uphold  tho  election.  Baba  Gurditta  had  marrirHl 
a second  wife  much  against  the  wishes  of  Ins  father,  and  Ram  Rjii  was  his  son  by  that  wife  ; 
see  the  Umdatul-Tawdrilch  by  Lala  Sohau  L41,  Suri.  Vakfl,  Lahore  Darbar. 
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the  pretext  for  interference  in  the  Guru^s  domestic  affairs  and  sunitnon- 
ed  liar  Kishan  to  Delhi.  There  he  died  of  small-pox,  after  declaring 
that  the  Sikhs  would  find  the  next  Guru  in  Bakala,  a village  on  the 
Beas.  Disputes  regarding  the  succession  inevitably  arose  and  some  of 
the  Sodhis  set  up  a Guru  of  their  own,^  while  R^m  urged  his 
claims  in  reliance  on  imperial  support.  This,  however,  only  alienated  his 
own  followers,  and  despairing  of  success  he  retreated  to  Dehra  Diin^ 
where  he  founded  a sect  of  his  own. 


At  length  in  1664  'feg  Bahadur^  obtained  recognition  as  the  9th 
Guru.  Teg  Baha-lur  was  a great  figure  among  the  Sikhs.  From  liis 
birth  he  was  destined  to  be  a scourge  to  his  enemies,  and  foreseeing 
this  his  father  named  him  Teg  Bahadur.  His  personal  likeness  to  Bdba 
Nanak  was  also  striking.  Nevertheless  his  recognition  was  keenly  contest- 
ed by  Dhir  Mai,  the  elder  son  of  Gurditta,  the  Ildasi,*^  and  Teg  Bahadur 
was  driven  to  seek  refuge  on  a piece  of  land  which  he  purchased  from 
the  Kahlur  Raja.  Here  in  1()65  he  founded  Anandpur.  Still  harassed 
by  his  opponents  the  Guru  set  out  on  a progress  through  the  Mdlwa 
country — a tract  still  dotted  with  shrines,  tanks  and  dkarmsd/as  which 
commemorate  his  visits.  Then  he  wandered  through  the  Kurukshetra, 
and  thence  into  Lower  India,  where  the  Sikh  faith  had  many  scattered 
adherents.  The  Sikh  accounts  of  this  progress  are  perhaps  inaccurate  in 
detail,  but  it  is  certain  that  Teg  Bahadur's  itinerary  was  designed  both 
to  foster  the  Sikh  faith  where  already  established  and  to  preach  the  Sikh 
doctrine  throughout  Lower  India.  Incidentally  the  existing  records 
show  that  the  net-work  of  Sikh  organisation  had  been  spread  as  far 
east  as  Patna  and  even  Dacca,  where  a masancl  was  posted.^  Dacca  in- 
deed became  a Jiazur  sangat  or  provincial  sangatj  at  first  under  the 

1 Sikh  authorities  say  that  22  Sodhis  of  Bakala  each  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  Guru, 
but  they  all  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  diviniug  what  sum  one  Makhau  Shah,  a Labana,  had 
vowed  to  offer  the  Guru  when  he  escaped  shipwreck. 

®Teg  Bahadur  was  the  5th  son  of  Guru  Har  Govind  and  his  wife  Nauaki,  aud  was  born 
at  Amritsar  on  Baisakh  hadi  5,  1678  Sambat  (1621  A.D.). 


^ Trumpp  is  almost  certainly  wrong  in  making  Dhir  Mai  a son  of  Guru  R im  Das  : Adi 
Granth,  p.  cxvi.  He  is  cited  by  Maclagan,  §§  101  and  104.  The  genealogy  given  in  the 
latter  paragraph  should  be  as  follows  : — 

4th  Guru  Ram  Das. 


Pirtlii  Chand  (Mai). 
The  Minas. 


Mahadev. 


1 

5tb  Guru  Arjan  De.*, 

I 

6th  Guru  Har  Govind. 


Babd  Gurditta. 


y-'i 

9th  Guru  Teg  Bahadur. 


Dhir  Mah  7fchQuru  Har  Rai.  10th  Guru  Gobind  Singh. 


Ram  Rai,  8th  Guru  Har  Krishan. 

founder  of  the  Bdm  Maids. 

Khazan  Singh  does  not  say  whose  son  Dhir  Mai  was,  but  he  states  that  he  had 
possession  of  the  Granth  and  supoorted  Ram  R ai’s  pretensions  ; pp;  150-51. 

4 We  also  find  he  Guru  assigning  the  offerings  of  Hansi  and  Hissar  to  Galara,  a masand 
who  lived  at  Chihka. 
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pontifical  throne  at  Anandpur  and  later  under  the  takht  or  archbishopric 
at  PatiiaA  The  sangafs  thus  established  were  not  merely  places  ot 
worship  but  also  wayside  refectories  which  gave  food  and  shelter  to 
indigent  wayfarers  and  each  was  under  a wasand,  a teim  equiva- 
lent to  viceroy.  When  in  1 666  Teg  Bahadur  visited  Dacca  he 
found  prosperous  sangal^  at  Sylhet,  Chittagong,  Sondip,  Lashkar  and 
elsewhere  and  bv  the  time  of  Guru  Govind  Sinsrh  Dacca  had  earned  the 
title  of  the  home  of  Sikhism.  ^ At  Patna  in  1666  was  born  the  future 
Guru  Gobind  Singh.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Guru  returned  to  the 
Punjab,  but  Govind  Singh  remained  in  his  native  land  until  the  Guin 
sent  for  him  and  he  went  to  Anandpur 

Recent  research  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  life  and  pro- 
paganda of  Guru  Teg  BahMur.  At  that  period  the  Aroras  went  noith 
to  Kdbul  and  Kandahar,  Balkh,  Bukhara  and  even  Russia,  while  the 
Khatris  monopolised  the  markets  of  Eastern  and  Southern  India.  Hence 
when  Teg  Bahadur  was  persecuted  by  his  Sodhi  brethren  and  when 
even  the  mntiadclis  of  the  temple  at  Amritsar  shut  its  doors  against  him 
he  found  adherents  in  the  Khatri  communities  dotted  all  over  Hlndusta»i, 
the  Deccan  and  Eastern  Bengal.^  These  colonies  probably  jweserveil 
the  secular  Kshatriya  tradition  of  the  independence  of  thought  and 
freedom  from  Brahmanical  control. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Sikh  missioners  and  the  distances  to  which 
they  travelled  may  be  gauged  by  the  recently  discovered  itinerary  of 
a pilgrim  to  the  Sikh  temples  in  Southern  India  and  Ceylon.  The  author 
732  s.  must  have  lived  long  before  1675,  but  he  must  have  taken  boat  at 
Negapattan  on  the  Coromandel  coast  and  returned  through  Malayalam, 
in  which  country  he  found  stray  colonies  of  Bhatra  Sikhs  and  met 
Mayadaman,  grandson  of  Shivanath,^  at  Sattur.  Inquiries  recently 
made  by  B.  Gurbakhsh  Singh  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  history 
of  Sikhism  in  Southern  India. 

The  author  of  the  itinerary  mentions  a viceroy  at  Tanjore — 
Airapati  Naik.  This  and  other  indications  would  fix  his  date  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Talikote  in  Akbar’s  time.  Other  details  as  regards 
topography  are  also  substantially  correct.  This  account  places  Shiv 
Ndth  at  Jaffna,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Ceylon,  Sikh  temples  still 
exist  at  Rdmeshwar,  Salur,  Bhaker  and  Shivkanji  in  ^ladras  and 
Colombo  in  Ceylon,  Old  temples  also  exist  at  Burhanpur,  Surat, 

' There  were  four  of  these /a A or  * thrones  ’ at  Anandpur,  Amritsar,  Patna,  and 
Nander  (Haiderab^d,  Deccan). 

® Dacca  Jlemeio,  1916,  p.  225  f. 

s n.,  1916,  p.  377  /. 

4 IJ.,  1916,  p,  376.  Trumpp  discredited  this  story,  but  its  substantial  trutli 
must  now  be  regarded  as  established  in  spite  of  the  pifrjrinPs  exag^forations  in  bis 
account  of  the  victuals  consumed  at  the  daily  yagyam  the  principal  "temple  in  Ceylon 
The  name  given  in  the  Sikh  books  is  Shivuabii  and  not  Shirn4th.  Usdth  in  Puddhist 
literature  means  an  evil  spirit  and  ndhh  has  sacred  associations  as  in  Padam  ndbh  etc. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  was  changed  on  purpose  and  the  Sikh  books  give  it 
correctly  as  known  at  .Taffna.  Anotlier  explanation  is  that  Shivu.'ith  in  Persian  character 
was  misread  as  ShivndJ  h by  early  chroniclers.  Even  in  Gnrniukhi  Shivmibh  is  apt  to  be 
misread  as  Shivnatb,  the  letters  h and  t7i  being  so  alike.  For  a similar  reason  Panda 
v/ould  be  obliged  to  call  himself  a Ksliatriya  instead  of  a Khatri  in  the  Deccan,  where  the 
term  Khatri  is  used  for  Dhed  weavers. 
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Bombay  (and  Mahalaksbmi,  Grant  Road),  Amraoti,  Nirmal  (District 
AdilabM — in  the  Nizamis  Dominions).  Manuscript  copies  of  the  Granth 
Sdhih  are  to  be  found  at  Burhanpiir  and  Surat,  ami  another  old  copy 
with  one  Bolaji  Tripathi  at  Lonovala  (Poona). 

The  sanqat  at  Colombo  is  in  Colombo  Fort  and  a Bralimiii  Misra 
Jawala  Parshad  is  now  in  charge.  A Sindhi  firm  — Topau  Singh, 
Mothuwal — claim  to  have  been  established  in  Ceylon  from  before  Guru 
Nanak's  time.  Their  head  office  is  at  Karachi  and  their  munih  or 
agent  in  Colombo,  Gopal  Das  by  name,  is  still  known  to  be  a good 
Sikh.  Certain  Egyptian  mummies  in  the  Colombo  Museum  are  curiously 
enough  identified  by  the  local  Sikhs  as  Shivnath,  his  wife  and  son  ! 
Large  numbers  of  Khatris  have  been  established  in  Burh.inpur  from  very 
remote  times,  and  are  found  as  far  south  as  Madras,  where  a Khatri, 
B.aja  Tuljaram,  lived  not  many  years  ago  in  Tirmalkheri  (Madras  town). 

At  Salur  where  Guru  Nanak  is  supposed  to  have  held  discussions 
with  yogu  many  maths  or  yogi  temples  are  found. 

Meanwhile  Aurangzeb’s  policy  was  bearing  fruit.  In  his  attempt 
to  Muhammadanize  India  he  had  excited  grave  opposition  and  Gurd 
Teg  Bahadur  recognised  that  if  Guru  Nanak^s  acquiescence  in  the 
Moslem  sovereignty  was  to  be  revoked  his  own  life  must  be  the  price  of 
the  revocation.^  Accordingly  he  sent  the  Kashmiri  pandits  who  had 
appealed  to  him  in  their  distress  to  make  a petition  to  the  emperor  in 
these  words  : — * We  live  on  the  offerings  of  the  Kshatris.  Guru  Teg 
Bahadur,  the  foremost  among  them,  is  now  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Guru  Nanak  and  is  Guru  of  all  the  Hindus.  If  thou  canst  first  make 
him  a Mussalman,  then  all  the  Sikhs  and  Brahmans  who  follow  him, 
will  of  their  own  accord  adopt  thy  faith."  The  emperor  accordingly 
summoned  the  Gurd  to  Delhi  and  he  replied  that  he  would  come  after 
the  rains.  That  season  he  passed  at  Saifabad^  with  Saif-ud-Dfn  whom 
he  converted  and  then  dismissing  all  his  followers  save  five,  among 
whom  was  his  diwciUy  Alati  Das  Chhibra,  he  set  out  for  Delhi.  At 
Samana  a Pathan  offered  him  a refuge,  but  the  Guru  went  on  to^  Delhi. 
There  he  was*  seized  and  resisting  every  inducement  to  forsake  his  faith 
was  eventually  put  to  death.  To  his  son  Govind  R 4i  he  sent  a dying 
message  to  abide  fearlessly  in  Anandpur.  Govind  Rai,  then  a boy  of 
9,  received  this  behest  at  Lakhnaur,  whence  he  and  his  mother  retired 
to  Anandpur. 

There  he  received  his  father"s  head,  which  was  cremated  at  that 
place.  Govind  R4i  was  then  acknowledged  as  the  10th  Gurd  in  1675. 

The  Sikhs’  relations  with  the  Hill  States. 

The  first  of  the  Hill  Rajas  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Gurus  was 
the  Rdja  of  Haripur,  in  Kangra.  He  was  permitted  to  see  the  Guru 

1 Gurd  Nanak,  it  was  said,  had  promised  Babar  the  empire  for  7 generations.  Six 
emperors  of  his  line  had  reigned,  and  Teg  Bahadur  would  offer  his  own  life  in  lieu  of  the 

7th, 

2 Saifab^d  lies  4 or  6 miles  from  Patidla. 

Govind  Bai  was  here  visited  by  Bhikham  Shah,  owner  of  Kuhrdm  and  Sia^,  4 miles 
from  Lakhnaur,  and  of  Thaska  which  the  emperor  had  bestowed  on  him.  Govind  Rai 
guaranteed  his  possession  of  Thaska  during  the  future  Sikh  domination.  Govind  Rai  s 
close  connection  with  leading  Muhammadans  is  remarkable. 
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Amar  DAb  after  eating  from  his  kitchen  at  which  food  was  prepared 
and^eaten  by  all  castes  without  distinction.!  This  occurred  before 


In  1618  bruru  Har  (lovind  had  subdued  T4rS  Chand,  Rafa  of  N41a- 
ffarh,  who  had  been  in  revolt  against  Jahangir.  He  was  bronvht  before 
the  emperor  and  the  Guru  for  his  services  obtained  the  honorarv  com- 

hoToura  ^ ot'!er 


was  invited  by  some  of  the  Kill 
Raj4s  to  visit  their  territory,  but  he  sent  Babd  Gurditta,  his  eldest  son, 

to  the  (Jasw4n)  Dun  an  1 Hindtir  (Nalagarh)  and  he  founded  Klratr-r^ 
in  that  year.2  ^ ' 

TW  ""  “i* 

we  find  the  Sikhs  reducing  the  RaiA  of  Kahliir 
(oilaspur)  to  siilimission.^ 

r Chand  of  BilAspur,  in  whose  territorv  the 

Guru  Govind  Singh  was  then  residing,  demanded  gifts  which  included 
an  elephant  called  Pars^di  (or  loans  which  he  did  not  intend  tc  return) 
frona  his  guest.  He  deputed  his  irazir,  Parmduand,  to  obtain  these 
exactions,  but  the  Guru  declined  to  lend  the  offerings  of  the  Sikhs.  The 
K^34s  personal  threat  of  explusiou  was  equally  inefPectual  and  so  he 
attacked  the  Guru  but  was  routed,  losing  many  men.® 

+1,  *'>®  Siriniir  territorv  at 

the  KA]A  s invitation  and  founded  PAojita  on  the  banks  of  the  Jammi.7 

’'""'ever,  had  rankled  and  he  leagued  himself 
with  the  RAjds  of  Goler,  Katoeh,  Jaswal,  KAthgarh  and  NAIao-arli 
against  him.  ' ' 


In  1685  they  attacked  him  at  P4onta  and  won  over  500-  Pathans 
who  had  been  discharged  from  the  imperial  service  and  whom  he  had 

^j  Khazan  Siugli/p.  113. 

133. 

sJi.,  p 136. 

4 , p.  139. 

6iS.,  p.  143. 

6 lb.,  p.  164.  The  Sirmur  Oazetfeer,  p.  16,  gives  a slightly  different  account.  it 
says  that  the  Guru  declined  to  surrender  an  elephant  to  Raj^  Blifm  Chand  and  Hari 
Chand,  both  of  Bilaspur,  so  they  compelled  him  to  leave  Anandpnr,  then  in  that  state, 
and  he  came  to  Toka  whence  he  was  brought  to  Vahau  by  the  R<1j4  ot  Sirnuir.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Pi5onta.  Meanwhile  the  Bilaspur  jd  had  returned  the  presents  insde  bv  the 
Guru  to  Raj4  Fateh  Shah  of  Garhwal  whose  daughter  was  marrying  a Bilaspur  prince.  This 
insult  determined  the  Guru  to  prepar.!  for  war  and  at  Bhargani,  8 miles  from  Paonta,  ho  de- 
feated both  Hari  hand  and  Fateh  Shah  The  Guru  resided  at  Paouta  from  1686  to  16'^9  • 
Ib,,  p.  112. 

» U.,  p.  166, 
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employed  on  the  advice  of  his  friend  Budhu  Shah  of  Sddhaura.  An 
equal  number  of  Udasis  also  deserted  him  though  they  had  long*  been  fed 
on  his  bounty,  and  if  Budhu  Shah  had  not  joined  him  with  2000  disciple? 
the  day  would  have  gfone  agfainst  him.  The  Guru  then  left  Paonta  for 
Anandpur  and  founded  Anando-arh,  Lohgarh,  Kesgarh  and  Fateh garh 
to  keep  the  hill  states  in  check  A 

The  attempt  of  the  Delhi  government  to  collect  revenue  from  the 
hill  Rdjas  however  lei  some  at  least  of  them  to  change  sides,  for  we  soon 
find  the  Guru  aiding  them  with  troops  to  repel  a force  sent  against 
them.  Bhim  Chand  too  had  certainly  concluded  peace  with  the  Guru, 
and  the  Bilaspur  chronicles  even  say  that  in  alliance  with  him  he 
defied  the  imperial  authorities  at  Kangra  and  defeated  the  governor  Alif 
Khan  at  Nadaun,^  but  many  hill  Bajas  joined  Ghulam  Husain  Kh4n 
in  his  expedition  from  Lahore.^  Before  he  reached  Anandpur  however 
he  was  opposed  by  one  of  the  hill  Rajas  who  aided  by  forces  sent  by 
the  Guru  completely  defeated  him. 

But  in  1700  disputes  arose  about  fuel  and  grass  and  Baias  Bhim 
Chand  and  Alam  Chand  with  the  help  of  the  Bajas  of  Bil4spur  and 
Nalagarh  attacked  the  Sikhs  in  the  forest,  only  to  be  com]detely  routed. 
Bhim  Chand^  then  convened  a council  of  the  Bajas  of  Sirmur,  Kangra, 
Daraul,  Parauli,  Dadwal,  Srinagar  (GarhwaP  and  other  states,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  above  and  they  attacked  Anandpur  with  20,000 
men^  but  failed  to  take  it  by  siege  and  were  dispersed.  But  obtaining 
promise  of  a reinforcement  of  2000  men  from  the  Mughal  governor 
of  Sirhind  they  treacherously  attacked  him  again,  onlv  to  meet  with 
a second  reverse,  and  yet  they  were  able  to  compel  A jit  Singh  to  evacu- 
ate Kiratpur.  The  history  of  this  episode  is  obscure.  The  Guru  was 
apparently  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Buj  of  Basauli  and  in  1701 
he  concluded  peace  with  Bhim  Chand  once  more,  though  he  had  been 
the  leader  of  the  confederacy  against  him.  Soon  after  the  Guru  visited 
Bawdlsar  in  Mandi. 

Guru  Govind  Singh  is  said  to  have  come  up  into  the  hills  from  Bilas- 
pur at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  and  went  as  far  as  Sultanpur  in  Kulu 
There  the  Bdja  asked  him  to  perform  a miracle  whereupon  the  Guru 

' Kha2an  Singh,  pp.  167-9. 

® Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer,  Bilaspur,  p.  6.  The  year  of  this  victory  is  not  stated 
hut  it  appears  to  have  been  won  late  in  Bhim  Chand’s  reign,  1665*92  A.T).  B.  Gurhakhsh 
Singh  points  out  that  it  must  have  occurred  before  S.  1755  at  any  rate,  as  in  that  year 
Gurli  Gobind  Singh  wrote  an  account  of  all  these  engagements.  The  elephant  came  from 
Dacca.  Unfortunately  neither  this  letter  nor  the  one  that  followed  a few  months  later  is 
dated,  but  they  were  certainly  sent  after  1748  S.  which  is  the  date  of  the  first  letter, 
written  while  peace  still  prevailed,  tbongh  war  material  was  being  collected.  So  the 
hostilities  must  have  commenced  between  1748  and  1755  S..  more  probably  nearer  the  former 
date,  say  about  1749  S,  or  1692  A.  Guru  Gobind  Singh’s  letter  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  Phulkian  chiefs,  now  preserved  at  Patiala,  is  dated  1753  S.  It  invites  them  to  aid 
him  with  their  horsemen.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  engagement  of  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  with  the  hill  Rajas,  and  an  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  introduction  to  his  BachUra 
Natali,  completed  in  1755  S.  The  dates  of  these  engagements  therefore  fall  between  1748 
and  1755  S. 

3 Khazan  Singh,  p.  169. 

^ Khazan  Singh  says  R4j^  Bhfm  Chand  of  Bilaspur,  but  a few  lines  before  he  writes 
ag  if  another  Bhfm  Chand  were  meant  and  in  this  he  is  correct  for  Bhfm  Cband  of  Bilaspur 
had  abdicated  in  1692  ; Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer,  Bilaspur,  p 6. 
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kold  of  his  own  beard  and  dre\v  it  oufc  to  a great  length,  but  the 
iiaja  in  his  turn  breathed  out  a flame  which  consumed  t^ie  Guru-’s 
beard  and  also  had  him  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage.^  The  Guru  then 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  through  the  air,  cage  and  all  to  Mandi, 
where  the  reigning  chief— Raja  Sidh  Sain,  A.D.  (684-1727 — received 
him  with  honour  and  treated  him  hospitably Govind  Singh's  journey 
into  the  hills  seems  to  have  been  with  the  object  of  seeking  assistance 
from  the  hill  chiefs  against  the  Muhammadans.  He  remained  some  time 
at  Mandi  and  the  Raja  bee  ime  his  disciple.  On  his  departure  he  told 
the  Raja  to  ask  anything  he  might  desire  and  it  would  be  granted.  The 
Raja  expressed  a wish  that  his  capital  might  never  fall  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy,  and  this  promise  7vas  given  in  the  following  cryptic  coup- 
let still  current  in  Mandi : — 

• 

Mandi  ho  jab  lutenge^ 

Asmdni  gole  elihuUnge:^ 

^^When  Maadi  is  plundered 
Heavenly  shots  will  be  fired." 

Vigne  who  visited  Mandi  in  1889  says  that  down  to  that  time  the 
Sikhs  had  never  entered  the  capital  though  the  State  had  long  been 
tributary  to  them — indeed  from  1809— and  for  some  superstitious  notions 
connected  with  the  above  prophecy  no  servant  of  Malidraja  Ranjit  Singh 
■•had  ever  been  sent  to  Mandi.'^  'I'he  receiver  of  the  revenue  on  behalf  of 
the  Sikhs  was  quartered  outside  the  town  and  the  Maharaja's  officer 
in  attendance  on  Vigne  did  not  enter  it. 

By  some  the  promise  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Banda,  the 
follower  of  Guru  Govind,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  ever 
visited  Mandi, 

Mandi  continued  to  enjoy  immunity  from  Sikh  intrusion  till 
1840  when  a force  under  General  Ventura  was  sent  into  the  hills  under 
the  orders  of  Nao  Nihal  Singh,  grandson  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Mandi  was 
occupied  and  the  Raja  taken  by  treachery  and  sent  as  a prisoner  to 
Amritsar,  where  he  was  confined  for  some  time  in  the  fort  of  Govind- 
garh.  In  the  following  spring,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Maharaja 
Sher  Singh  in  January  1841,  the  Raja  was  released  and  allowed  to 
return  to  his  capital.^  General  Ventura  when  returning  to  Lahore  at  the 
close  of  his  expedition  took  with  him  the  trophies  of  200  hill  forts — 
chiefly  in  Mandi  and  Kulu — including  those  of  Kamlagarh,  the  famous 
Mandi  stronghold  which  till  then  was  a virgin  fortress.® 

The  Sirmur  Gazetteer  (p.  15)  which  is  silent  regarding  the  events 
of  1700-01  says  that  Kirat  Parkash,  Raja  of  that  State  from  1751- 
70,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Sikhs,  taking  Naraingarh,  Morni, 

1 Vigue's  Travelsy  Vol.  I,  pp.  99-100, 

“ The  Jidjds  of  the  Punjab,  pp.  580-86. 

3 Mandi  G-azetteer,  p.  9. 

4 Vigne^s  Travels,  p.  100. 

® Mandi  Qazetlesr,,  p.  11. 

^ Khanln  Singh,  pp.  175-S, 
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Pinjaur  and  other  tracts  (from  them  apparently) . He  then  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Rajd  Amar  Singh  of  Patiala. 

Accor<ling  to  the  Bilaspur  chronicles  Mahan  Chand,  Raja  of  that 
State,  1778-18-241  A.  D.,  waged  war  with  the  Rajas  of  Nalagarh  and 
Kangra  and  the  Sodhis  of  Anandpnr,  bat  they  do  not  state  expressly 
that  the  Sodhis  were  in  alliance  with  those  states.^ 

An  account  of  the  latter  Sikh  incur-  ions  into  the  hills  will  be 
found  in  Barnes^  Kangra  Stttlement  Report^  §§  56-82,  and  one  of  their 
rule  in  Kulu  in  Sir  James  LyalPs  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  §§82-5. 
No  attempt  was  apparently  made  to  proselytise  the  hill  people  and 
to  this  day  a Rajput  is  very  rarely  a Sikh.  Nevertheless  there  were  a 
few  Sikh  shrines  in  the  hills  at  i'aonta,  in  Sirmur,  and  at  Haripur  in 
Mahlog  is  a gMclwara^  the  see  [gacldt)  of  a sect  of  gurus  widely  reverenced 
by  Sikhs  and  Hindus  in  the  lower  hills  and  adjacent  plains.  This  see 
was  founded  by  Jawahir  Singh, 2 who  appears  to  have  been  the  great- 
grandson  of  Ganga,  founder  of  the  GangushahIs  (Volume  IT,  p.  278). 

Elsewhei*e  in  the  hills  hardly  a trace  of  Sikhism  exists.  In 
Kangra  Nanak^s  teachings  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  a shrine  near 
Raniwal,  but  it  differs  little  if  at  all  from  any  other  shrine  in  Kangra. 
It  is  called  Bawa  Pathu^s  shrine. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  a Brahman  of  the  Bhari  ildo^a  in  Rawal- 
pindi asked  Bedi  Bawa  Parjapati  for  a charm,  as  his  children  had  all 
died  and  vowed  to  give  his  first-born  to  him.  The  Brahman  had  five 
sons,  but  failed  to  keep  his  word,  so  two  of  them  died.  Thereupon  he 
brought  one  of  his  sons,  Fathu,  to  the  Bedi,  who  kept  him  with  him. 
So  Bawa  Fathu  became  a sddhu  and  people  began  to  pay  him  visits. 
The  Brahmans  of  the  shrine  are  descendants  of  Bawa  Parjapati,  a 
hhagat  of  Guru  Nanak  The  fair  is  held  on  1st  Baisakh. 

In  Chamba  Sikhism  never  obtained  a footing. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Sikhs  in  connection  with  Chamba  is  in  the 
reign  of  Raj  Singh  (A.D.  1764-94},  when  that  Raja  obtained  the  help 
of  the  Ramgarhia  Sardars  against  Jammu  and  Basohli  in  1774-5.  In 
the  following  year  the  state  became  tributary  to  Jai  Singh  Kanhiya  and 
paid  Rs.  4001  of  tribute.’^  This  probably  continued  to  be  the  case  till 
1785-6  when  Jai  Singh  having  been  defeated  in  the  plains  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  hills — the  suzerainty  oB  the  hill  states  of  the  Kangra 
group  passing  into  the  hands  of  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra.^  Chamba 
came  under  Ranjit  Singh^s  control  in  1809,  but  was  only  once  visited 
by  a Sikh  army  in  1844.^ 

Basohli  was  under  the  Sikhs  in  1783  when  Forster  passed  through 
it.  They  had  probably  been  called  in  in  the  previous  year  on  account  of 
the  invasion  of  Raj  Singh  of  Chamba  in  1782,  referred  to  by  Forster. 

^ Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer,  Bilaspur,  p.  7. 

a 2J.,  Mahlog,  p.  5 ; cf.  Bilaspur,  p.  12. 

* Chamba  Gazetteer,  p.  99. 

* Ib.,  pp.  100-101. 

» Ib.,  p.  108. 
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In  the  inner  mountains  of  Bhadrawah  and  Kashtwar  Sikhism 
seems  never  to  have  obtained  any  real  footing.  Kashtwar  was  under 
Muhammadan  rulers — who  were  nominally  at  least  subject  to  the 
Durrams  in  Kashmir  and  later  to  Ranjit  Deo  of  Jammu,  and  finally  to 
the  Rajas  of  Chamba,  to  whom  the  suzerainty  of  these  states  was  trans- 
ferred by  Jammu  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

In  the  outer  hills  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Jhelum  Sikh  iriflueace 
began  to  be  felt  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  their 
conflicts  with  one  another  the  hill  chieftains  often  called  in  to  their 
help  one  or  another  of  the  Sikh  leaders,  and  the  latter  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  given  them  to  establish  their  power  in  the 
hills.  The  first  of  these  to  acquire  supremacy  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of 
the  Havi  was  Jassa  Singh  of  the  Ramgarhia  mi  si  who  had  probably 
in  the  first  instance  been  called  upon  for  help  in  the  way  described.^  He 
assisted  Raj  Singh  of  Chamba  in  expelling  the  Basohli  army  in 
1775  and  the  latter  state  received  help  from  another  misl , probably 
that  of  Jai  Singh  Kanhiya  in  178:2-8.^  In  a similar  manner,  when  a feud 
took  place  between  Ranjit  Deo-of  Jammu  ami  his  son  Brijraj  Deo  in 
A D.  1774,  the  former  received  help  from  the  Bhangi  misl  and  the 
latter  from  the  Sukarchakia  misl,  the  Sikhs  being  only  mercenaries  and 
ready  to  sell  their  swords  to  the  highest  bidder.  When  they  came 
they  generally  came  to  stay,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  i9th  century 
all  the  states  of  the  outer  hills,  excepb  Kashtwar,  had  become  tribu- 
tary. 

That  the  tenets  of  the  Sikh  faith  took  root  to  any  extent  in  the 
hills  is  highly  improbable,  though  some  of  the  Rajas  may  have  given  a 
nominal  adherence.  Between  Ranjit  Singh  and  the  hill  chiefs  no  love 
was  lost.  They  despised  him  as  an  upstart  of  lower  status  socially  than 
themselves  : and  possessing  no  claim  to  their  homage  and  allegiance 
To  Ranjit  Singh  the  Kajput  chiefs  were  an  object  of  special  aversion, 
for  they  represented  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  declined 
to  countenance  an  organization  in  which  high  caste  counted  for 
nothing.^^^ 

Among  the  common  people  however  a certain  amount  of  veneration 
was  developed  for  the  personality  of  Nanak  and  his  descendants  called 
Bedis.  For  a long  time  probably  the  Sikhs  in  Chamba  and  possibly  in 
other  parts  of  the  hills  have  been  in  t!ie  habit  of  transmitting  a yearly 
offering  in  cash  to  one  of  the  Sikh  shrines  in  the  plains  and  about 
30  years  ago  this  usage  spread  almost  all  Dver  the  state,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  the  Churah  wizdrat  and  assumed  the  character  of  a voluntary 
cess  on  the  Hindu  com  nunity.  This  cess  is  farmed  out  by  some  Babas 
or  descendants  of  Nanak,  residing  in  Ch.imba,  at  the  rate  of  4 ehaklis 
(nearly  an  anna)  in  cash  and  one  rndni  of  grain  (I  kachcha  sets)  for 
each  household,  the  cash  being  paid  to  the  Babas  and  the  grain  going  to 
the  collector  of  the  cess  as  his  remuneration. 

^ Chamba  0-azetteer,  p.  99, 

^ Forster’s  Travels. 

Ranjit  Singh  -Rulers  of  India. 
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Nanakas  a sainfc  is  believed  to  control  one  oE  the  infectious  fevers, 
probably  typhus,  and  the  offering*  is  meant  as  a propitiation  to  ensure 
protection  from  the  disease.  This  belief  is  probably  prevalent  in  other 
parts  of  the  hills  also. 

In  the  Simla  Hills  an  Udasi  ascetic  has  become  a Hindu  god  under 
the  name  of  the  Dughli  ileota^  whose  temple  is  on  a peak  of  the  Darla 
dhdvy  a smaller  range  running  from  south-east  to  north-west  through 
the  centre  of  the  State,  parallel  with  the  Bari  dhdr.  A fair  is  held  on 
the  1st  Asauj.  Dughli  is  the  name  of  the  place.  The  temple  was 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  an  Udasi  faqir  of  noted  piety.  It  is  a resort 
of  Udasis,  and  the  local  people  have  converted  the  original  saint  into 
a god.^ 

Guru  Govind  Singh. — We  now  come  to  that  great  histoiic  figure, 
the  10th  and  last  Guru  of  the  Sikhs.  Surrounded  during  his  cbild- 
hood  by  Hindu  influences,  Govind  Bai  succeeded  to  his  oflice  under 
every  temptation  to  remain  within  the  pale  of  orthodox  Hinduism,  and 
indeed  one  tradition  asserts  that  his  first  act  was  to  ascend  to  the  temple 
of  Naina  Devi  which  stands  on  a i)reeipitons  hill  overlooking  the  Sutlej. 
Here  the  Brahmans  called  on  him  to  sacrifice  one  of  bis  four  sons  to 
the  goddess,  but  their  mothers  refused  to  surrender  them  for  this  object, 
and  linally  five  Sikhs  offered  their  heads.  One  of  them  was  duly 
offered  to  the  goddess,  who  promised  a world-wide  fame  for  the  Guru^s 
creed.  Mythical  as  the  story  undoubtedly  is,  it  does  not  do  more  than 
show  that  Govind  Rai  was  in  no  way  hostile  to  Hinduism  at  his  acces- 
sion. But  it  is  not  accepted  as  even  metaphorically  true  by  more 
advanced  Sikh  opinion.  The  cult  of  Devi  is  no  doubt  often  alluded  to 
in  the  Sikh  writings  and  histories.  Thus  Guru  Aiigad^s  father  had  been 
a devotee  of  Jawalamukhi,  but  the  Guru  himself  was  not.  His  successor 
Amar  Das  had  been  a Vaishnava,  but  he  was  a firm  adherent  of  Naiiak’s 
teaching.  Nevertheless  we  hear  of  no  explicit  condemnation  of  the  cult 
of  Devi  until  the  time  of  Guru  Govind  Singh  whose  ideas  were  opposed 
by  the  priests.  They  proposed  the  performance  of  a great  homa  rite  for 
the  propitiation  of  Durga,  so  that  she  migl.t  appear  and  bh  ss  the 
new  Khalsa  sect,  and  they  also  preached  the  power  of  the  goddess, 
persuading  the  Sikhs  to  make  offerings  and  sacrifices  to  her  in  order 
to  obtain  invincibility.  The  Guru  assented  to  the  proposal  in  order 
to  prove  the  hollowness  of  this  cult  of  Devi  and  a peak  close  to 
Naina  Devi  was  chosen  for  the  rite.  The  recitation  of  hymns  began  in 
1697  and  was  kept  up  for  a whole  year,  the  chief  pandit  constantly 
prophesying  her  advent  and  finally  declaring  that  she  would  require  the 
sacrifice  of  some  holy  person,  hinting  at  the  GuriUs  eldest  son.  But  the 
Guru  suggested  that  the  pandit* s superior  sanctity  qualified  him  as  the 
victim.  This  suggestion  led  the  pandit  to  depart,  never  to  return,  and 
his  companions  followed  suit.  The  Guru  cast  all  the  accumulated  ghi 
&c.  into  the  great  fire  pit  and  declared  that  the  sword  he  held  in  his 
hand  was  the  DevBs  symbol.  She  did  not  appear.  Then  the  Guru 
feasted  Brahmans,  but  expounded  to  them  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

^ Simla  Hill  States  G-azetteert  Baghal,  p.  6.  The  place-name  Dughli  is  clearly  derived 
froas  the  deota  whose  own  name  would  seem  to  mean  thin  or  * emaciated/ 
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Soon  after  the  Guru  however  he2;*an  to  lead  a life  of  seclusion  and  the 
mafises  believed  that  his  mind  had  suffered  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Devi  or  some  such  cause. ^ 

The  account  current  in  the  hills  of  this  event  is  characteristically 
different  and  illustrates  the  conflict  between  the  teaching^  of  the  Sikh 
Gurus  and  the  orthodox  cult  of  Devi.  The  story  s^oes  that  Guru 
Govind  before  embarkino’  on  his  campaigrn  asrainst  the  Turks  sought  the 
aid  of  Naina  Devi.  He  brought  with  him  a Brahman  of  Benares  and 
for  months  kept  up  the  hnma.  At  last  the  Devi  appeared  and  the  Guru, 
awe-stricken,  presented  his  sword  wliich  she  touched  and  disappeared. 
The  Brah'iian,  however,  declared  that  the  stijjma  or  defect  in  the  rite 
caused  by  the  Guru's  display  of  fear  could  only  he  removed  bv  the  sacrifice 
of  one  of  his  sons.  To  this  he  aofreed,  but  the  mothers  of  his  four  sons 
objected.  So  one  of  his  followers  was  sacrificed,  the  goddess  re-appeared 
and  promised  prosperity  to  his  sect .2 

Guru  Govind  SinGfh  was,  however,  bitterlv  opposed  to  Tsl^m.  The 
execution  of  his  father  called  for  retribution,  and  the  Guru  early 
instituted  the  palnil  or  rite  of  initiation  whereby  a cliosen  few*  were 
admitted  into  a sacred  brotherhood,  called  the  KhAlsa  or  * pure  ' com- 
monwealth of  the  vSikh  votaries.  To  ein]>hasize  the  chancre  thercbv 
effected  in  the  initiates*  beingr  the  Guru  altere<l  his  cocruomen,  what- 
ever it  miorht  formerly  have  been,  into  Sincrh.^  he  himself  assuming  the 
style  of  Govind  Sin<>h  instead  of  Govind  Tlfii.^ 

As  the  outward  and  visible  sit^n  of  this  initiation  the  Sikh  w.as 
enjoined  to  wear  the  5 K 's — 

the  hen  or  long*  hair  ; 

the  kackh  or  short  drawers  endincr  above  the  knee  ; 

the  ka^n  or  iron  bangle  ; 

the  kripdn  or  small  knife  with  an  iron  handle  round  which 
the  kes  is  rolled  and  fastened  to  the  head  ® : (some  authorities 
q*ive  instead  the  khanda  or  steel  knife)'  ; 

and  the  kanglid  or  comb. 

1 Khazdn  Sing:h,  pp.  170-73. 

* Simla  Hill  States  Gasetteer.  BiUspiir,  pp.  13-14, 

* 'Aceordinp  to  some  writers  the  Guru  initiated  five  Sikhs  only  by  the /'aAw/.  E >ch 
was  styled  Tlhaf,  to  denote  that  ho  was  spiritually  a brother  of  his  fellows.  These  api>oar 
to  be  the  fiv'c  alluded  to  below.  Their  names  were  Sahib  Singh,  Daya  Sing'',  Himmat 
Singh,  Dharm  Singh  and  T^Iohkam  Singh. 

* Lit.  ‘lion.*  Singh  hid  long  been  an  affi.K  of  naiiK's  among  the  military  classes  of 
India,  though  not,  1 think,  confined  to  Kshatriyas  (Temple,  Proper  Namee  of  Pnitjahis, 
p.  14). 

® A precisely  similar  change  of  suffix  is  usuil  (»)  among  fagi'rs — on  entering  a religi- 
ous order,  and  (n)  among  heirs  to  the  crown — on  ascending  the  throne. 

“ MacanlifFo  in  Calc.  Pei\,  1881,  p.  162. 

7 Tlie  error  is  duo  apparontly  to  the  f.act  that  the  pahul  of  Gurii  Govind  Singh  w .as 
caPod  the  khanda  pahul  or  initiation  of  the  dagger,  whereas  Banda  initiatoil  by  the  cA.jros 
pahul,  whereat  the  initiate  drinks  water  in  which  the  Guru’s  foot  (eAornn)  h.as  been  wash- 
ed ; Khazdn  Singh,  p.  219.  The  Sikh  was  always  to  go  armed.  ISIalcolm  says  .an  itutiah' 
was  presented  with  5 weapons,  a sword,  fire-lock,  bow  and  arrow,  and  a pike  ; Sketch. 
ir  Jsiq.fic  Researches,  XI,  p.  285.  Cunningham,  p.  79. 
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The  rite  of  the  pahul. 

In  accord  ^ with,  and  in  amplific  ^tion  of,  these  si^ns  the  Sikh 
initiate  was  enjoined,  as  one  under  a vow,  not  to  cut  his  hair  or  bear<],^ 
or  indeed  to  shave  any  part  of  liis  person. ^ 

’ Tn  Sikhism  tlie  number  5 has  always  liail  a mystical  significance  Ourd  Govind  Singh 
deputed  5 chosen  Sikhs  to  Ban  la*8  army,  and  bestowed  on  him  fi  arrows  to  protect  him  in 
extremity  : it.,  p.  157. 

Macaiiliffe,  in  Calc.  Vev.y  1881,  p.  ]fi2. 

{ho  jxiTiul  was  the  essential  rite.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  has  ever  been 
described  as  a form  of  baptism.  The  initiate,  after  bathing  and  donning  clean  clothes,  sits 
lU  the  midst  of  an  assembly  generally  summoned  for  the  purpose,  s me  sugar  is  mixed 
With  water  m an  non  basin  and  five  Sikhs  in  turn  stir  it  with  a d(^ublo*edgpd  dagger  chaiitiiig 
certain  versos  of  the  Qranth.  After  this  some  of  the  snlu'ion  is  sprinked  over’ihe  hair  and 
body  of  the  initiate  and  some  of  it  is  given  him  to  drink.  Tlie  raid  or  rules  of  Sikh  conduct 
aie  also  explained  to  him.  The  solution  is  called  nmvit,  and  nnt^it  chhalcnd,  * drinking 
nectar,’ is  thus  another  name  for  Sikh  ‘ baptism.’  The  amrit  is  supposed  to  cnif-r 
immortality  'on  this  now  ^son  of  Ciovind  Singh,  to  make  him  a Singh  'lion)  ami  a tru'* 
Ksliatriya.  Finally  Tcatah  prashad  (halwa,  sweetmeats)  is  distributed  anu'Di  those 
present:  Narang,  p.  81,  P 78.  At  initiation  the  Sikh  also  liecomos  a son  of  Matii 
Pjlbib  l>evi.  the  childless  wifoofGnni  Govind  Singh,  wlio  asked  for  issue  and  was  told 
she  would  become  the  mother  of  tlie  wlc  le  Klialsa  : Khazan  Singh,  p.  I6u,  Women 
arc  also  initiated  by  the  Jehandd  'paJinl  and  Khazan  Singh  says  that  Mughal  and  Savyid 
women  w^cre  so  initiated  in  1750.  They  were  taken  in  marri  ige  by  the  Singhs  ; p.  249. 
On  the  other  hand  Macaulitfe  says  that  Guru  Govind  Singh  appears  to  have  lort  no 
instructions  regarding  the  forms  of  prayer  for  women  or  their  initiation  in  the  new 
religion.  Nevertheless  they  offered  him  homage  in  his  wanlerings,  ministered  to  h's 
necessities  and  received  salvation  f-om  him  as ’ho  reward  of  their  attentions.  Childle,8 
women  who  visited  him  miraculously  received  the  gift  of  children.  Mo'hers,  he  indicated, 
could  expiate  the  dread  crime  of  (female)  infanticide  by  simply  haMiing  in  full  costume  in 
a sacred  tank.  W<  men  are  sud  to  hive  fon_dit  in  his  battles  and  to  have  been  wounded 
cn  behalf  of  the  Khalsa  ; and  it  is  recorded  that  the  saintly  and  cliddless  M il  Bbago, 
attired  in  the  Sikh  Tcachh  and  a pecha  or  turban,  and  armed  with  a ponder  lus  javelin, 
commanded  a body  of  the  ten  faithful  Sikhs  with  wdioin  she  watched  over  the  Gurd  in  his 
nightly  slumbers  : Calc.  Eev.,  1881,  p.  75, 

Pandit  Sheo  Narain,  R.B.,  gives  au  interesting  history  of  the  rite  of  initiation  ’’n  his 
paper  cn  Pahul  {SiTch  hajitism)  in  P oumal  of  the  Punjal  Historical  Society,  I pp. 
62-7.  Beriving  the  term  from  paw,  ‘ foot’  and  hal,  ‘ shaken  ’ or  * stirred,’  he  ascribes  its 
origin  to  Guru  Ndua,k.  In  its  inception  the  rite  consisted  of  washing  a toe  of  the  Gu.-u 
in  a basin  of  water  which  was  then  oru'ik  by  the  initiate  who  Lad  had  to  spend  some  time 
as  a novice  in  the  service  of  the  Guru  of  his  order  and  attain  a cm  lain  degree  of  sel!'- 
abnegation  Phai  Kahan  Singh  states  that  the  initiate  also  drank  water  touched  by  the 
foot  of  other  dev  uit  Sikhs,  w'hatever  their  original  castes,  so  that  all  pride  of  caste*  was 
destroyed.  In  the  time  of  Guru  Arjan  the  water  was  not  touch 'd  by 'the  Guru’s  toe,  but 
simply  placed  under  the  manja  or  ntasnad  of  the  Guru,  But  Guru  Govind  Singh  gieatly 
elaborated  the  rite  and  changed  its  significance. 

At  the  Tchauda  pahul,  instituted  by  him,  an  iron  vessel  is  filled  with  water  and  sugar, 
wafers  a’-e  mixed  in  it.  Instead  of  being  placed  below  the  vnasnad  it  is  set  in  front  of  it. 
The  presence  of  the  Granih  Sdhih  is  iiidispeusaVe,  together  with  a reader  {granfhi) 
an  1 five  initiated  Sikhs,  of  pure  and  unhlem'shed  character,  called  pidrds.  (The  Qranth 
now-a-days  represents  the  Gurii  and  the  five  pidras  the  original  five  companions.)  The 
novice  constantly  mutters  the  TPdh  Quru,  standing  throughout  the  rite.  The  qranthi 
and  the  five  ministers  then  announce  to  the  congregation  that  a candidate  desires  to 
enter  the  fold  of  Sikhism^  and  on  its  tacitly  assenting  the  exclaims:  Sat  Guru 

de'dgaya,  ‘the  true  Guru  has  assented.’  Theu  prayers  are  offered,  the  Guru’s  spiri- 
tual presence  invoked  and  the  novice  blessel  by  the  ministers  who  assume  the  AiVifsan 
or  soldierly  pose.  One  of  them  holds  the  vessel  W'ith  both  bands,  another  fills  it  with 
water,  a thiid  puts  in  sugar,  a fourth  dr.iw's  a sword  and  sits  opposite  the  holder  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  fifth,  the  leading  minister,  thrusts  a tw^o-edged  dagger  into  the 
water  and  sMrs  th  ■ sugar  unceasingly,  while  he  recites  the  JapH,  Jap  Sdhih,  Chaupdi 
and  Stcayyds  from  the  Granth.  He  then  passes  the  dagger  to  his  colleagues  who  repeat 
the  rite.  On  its  rehirn  t^'him  he  also  repeats  the  lite,  hut  recites  the  Anand.  Then  all 
five  s’-and  up  and  offer  a prayer.  Th.  initiation  begins  wHh  an  invocation  by  the  leading 
minister,  after  which  the  At  again  asks  the  congregation  to  assent  and  repeats  the 
phrase  Sat  Quru  de-agay a.  Then  the  five  ministers  approach  the  candidate  who  repeats 
tho  (root  text),  the  first  stanza  of  the  Japji,  five  times.  Instructed  in  the 
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The  iramiiion  to  a monarchy. 

He  also  wore  blue  clothes,  a colour  abhorrent  to  the  Hindu/ 
though  anciently  worn  by  Balrama^  himself.  He  also  avoided  the  use 
of  tobacco. 

Lastly,  the  Guru  enjoined  ablution  of  the  head,  arms  and  thiorhs 
[panjnanish^  or  panj  ishndnd,  i.e.y  washing  of  5). 

The  first  initiates  of  the  Guru  were  5 men  of  various  different 
castes  and  hailing  from  distant  parts  of  India,  They  were  a barber  of 
Southern  India,  a Khatri  of  the  Punjab,  a Kahar  of  Jagnanatb,  a Jat 
of  Hastinapur  (Delhi),  a Chhipa  of  Dwarka  in  Guzerat,  just,  one  may 
say,  the  very  classes  among  which  Sikhism  has  had  its  fewest 
converts.  ^ 


The  Guru  also  denounced  5 bodies  of  men,  oiz.  (/)  the  Mina- 
Dhirmallia  sectaries,  {ii)  the  Ram  Raias,  [lit]  the  rn^sandias,^  (^tv)  the 
kuTtmdrSi  or  those  who  destroyed  girl  infants,^  and  {v  the  b 'naddanis^ 
who  shaved  their  children's  heads.  The  Guru  also  denounced  certain 
practices,  viz.  the  use  of  the  janeo^  the  karm  i or  belief  in  metempsy- 

csseutials  of  the  Sikh  creed  be  bows  before  tbe  Oranth  and  sits  in  a soldierly  post  are. 
Five  handfuls  of  amrit  are  placed  in  bis  bands  and  be  repeats  the  Wdh  Guru  ka  khdlta 
etc.  over  each.  He  then  sanctifies  bis  sight  by  gazing  at  tbe  princi^'a!  ii.inister  who 
sprinkles  the  mixture  five  times  over  bis  face.  Then  tbe  rest  of  it  is  given  him  to  drink, 
and  if  more  tbau  one  novice  be  initiated  at  the  same  time  tbe  cup  is  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  to  obliterate  all  caste  scruples. 

The  addition  of  sugar  to  tbe  water  is  accounted  for  by  tbe  following  epis-  de  : — 
Guru  Govind  Singh  intended  to  use  pure  water  in  the  rite,  but  M4tH  S4bib  Dewan  brought 
and  mixed  them  with  it.  The  Guru  remarked  that  be  bad  meant  to  use  water 
stirred  by  a sword,  but  the  Wab  Guru  intended  otherwise.  The  sweetness  added  signified 
that  although  a Sikh  should  bo  a soldier  yet  he  should  enjoy  peace  at  home,  with  God, 
bis  Ouril  aud  tbe  world  and  that  be  is  only  to  tight  defensively.  Tradition  adds  that  once 
the  Guru  spilt  some  of  tbe  amrit  and  tbe  birds  drank  it  and  began  to  quarrel.  Tbe  Mata 
Sahib  to  avert  this  omen  persuaded  the  Guru  to  mix  patdshas  in  the  water.  AVomcn  also 
receive  the  but  in  their  case  a single-edged  dagger  is  used,  though  it  is  said  that 

ellorts  arc  being  made  to  review  the  ancient  practice  which  used  a two-edged  one  in  their 
initiation  also. 

The  whole  history  of  the  rite,  its  origin  and  development,  show  how  fundamentally 
it  differs  from  the  ritual  significance  of  baptism.  \ similar  custom  will  he  noticed  among 
the  Baloch, 


^ But  Muhammadans  often  prefer  blue  to  any  other  colour  for  clothes.  No  Sikh  will  or 
should  wear  clothes  dyed  hasumhlia,  or  saffron,  the  favourite  colour  of  Hindu  devotees. 
Govind  Singh  escaped  disguised  in  blue  clothing  when  he  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Cham- 
kaur,  personating  a priest  of  Uch, 

Cunuiugham  (p.  79)  following  Bhai  Gurdas  Bhalla  says  ‘ Krishna  * but  Balraiu  is 
alluded  to. 

The  list  was  clearly  an  appeal  to  the  non-oxistent  sentiment  of  nationality. 

The  causes  of  Guru  Govind  Singh’s  hostility  to  the  misandias  are  quit-e  obscure. 
Malcolm  says  he  put  to  death  many  of  this  tribe  and  described  them  as  ‘ a sect  who 
call  themselves  Gunis,  or  priests,  aud  endeavour  to  introduce  heterodox  doctrines  ’ ; Sketch 
in  As.  Res.,  XI,  p.  286.  They  opposed  him  in  his  propaganda  of  the  sword,  rebelled, 
established  their  own  sects,  aud  were  the  sanffatias  referred  to  in  his  letters. 


Other  Gunis  retained  their  masands  and  at  Ghuraui  in  the  Sahibgarh  tsihsil  of 
Patiala  the  Marwaha  Sarin  Khatris  are  still  masands  of  Gurii  Riiiu  Uiii  in  Debra  Diin. 
They  arc  descendants  of  Bhiii  Balii  of  Goudwal  in  Amiitsar  who  was  appointed  by 
Gurii  Amr  Das  and  whoso  shrine  is  at  Dadan  in  Ludhiana.  They  now  serve  the  gurdwdrd 
ill  Dobra  Diin  and  also  the  darhdrs  of  Miita  Rajkaiir  at  Mani  Miijra  aud  Baba 
Gurdittaat  Kiratpur  : Phulkian  States  Gazetteer ^ 1904,  p.  95. 


* Cunningham,  pp.  78-9.  For  hha(ldanis  l\  Shoo  Nar.iin  says  ‘ huqa-smokers  ’ 
(naj’i-mdr)  is  now  substituted  in  the  pahtU  riio,  but  aloofness  from  either  class  is  now 
regarded  as  imprnoticablc. 
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chosis,  the  distinction  of  castes  (kelnas),  and  division  of  classes.  Their 
watchwords  must  be  Kntndsk,  kul'-dsh,  dharmndsh^  karmndsh.  ‘ For- 
sake occupation  and  f^imily,  ritual  and  ceremonies.'’^ 


The  tfanbition  from  theocracy  to  monarchy. — Guru  Govind  Singh 
perished  or  disappeared  in  1708,  a year  after  Auiangzeb  had  died  in 
1707.  He  was  succeeded  as  military  leader,  but  not  as  Guru,  of  the 
Sikhs  by  Banda,  the  ‘ Slave  ^ ot  the  departed  Guru  once  a BairaL>i 
devotee  but  converted  to  the  Sikh  faith  by  the  Guru^s  supernatural 
powers.  But  Banda  was  nothing  more  than  a devoted,  almost  fanatical, 
military  commander  and  under  his  leadership  the  political  development 
of  the  Sikhs  ceased.  Bandars  religious  doctrines  indeed  showed 
Hinduizing  tendencies.^  Ilis  rule  was,  however,  too  short  to  be  an 
enduring  influence  in  Sikhism,  for  in  17  it)  he  was  captured  by  Abdul 
Samad  Khan,  governor  of  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab,  and  put  to  death  at 
Delhi. 

The  Banddi  Sikhs,  regime  founded  by  Govind  Singh  was 

however  destined,  even  before  its  birth,  to  be  profoundly  alfecte  I by 
separatism  and  even  schism.  The  principal  ex[)onent  of  a more  violent 
policy  than  the  GuriPs  was  the  famous  Banda  The  death  of  Aurang- 
zeb  in  1707  was  followed  by  dissensions  among  his  sons.  Govind  Singh 
found  a protector  or  at  least  a sympathiser  in  tlie  emperor  Bahadur  Shah, 
but  he  was  not  able  or  willing  to  restrain  the  activities  of  Banda.  This 
man  had  a curious  history.  By  birtii  a Rajput^  of  Rajauri  in  Kashmir  he 
had  changed  his  name  of  Lachhman  Bala  to  Narain  Das  at  the  shrine  of 
Ram  Thamman  near  Kasiir  and  became  a Bairagi  in  1686.  But  in  1691 
he  became  a Jogi  and  an  adept  in  occult  science  ^ with  the  name  of  Madho 
Das.  Meeting  the  Gurii,  probably  at  Nader,  ^ he  was  ^iven  the  title  of 
Bahadur,  with  that  of  Banda  which  he  had  earned  by  his  submission  to 
the  Guru,  together  with  five  arrows  and  other  weapons,  But  he  was 
not  initiated  with  the  pahul  ® and  while  imparting  to  him  his  spiritual 
power  the  Guru  enjoined  on  him  five  rules  according  to  which  he  was 
to  remain  strictly  celibate  and  truthful,  not  to  start  a new  sect  or  use  a 
cushion  in  a Sikh  temple,  or  allow  himself  to  be  styled  Guru,  but  live  in 
peace  with  the  Singhs. 

Banda  proceeded  to  wage  open  and  relentless  war  on  all  Muham" 
dans  and  he  was  joined  by  the  Singhs.  He  exacted  vengeance  for 


1 Accordiug  to  Cunningham,  p. 

2 Ib„  pp.  94-5, 


74. 


3  Another  account  makes  Banda  also  a Punjab  Khatri  of  the  Sialkot  District — perhaps  of 
the  Kapur  section.  The  verses  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  section  also  make  him  a Khatri  of 
the  Sodhi  clan.  He  was  married  in  a Mehra  or  Marwaha  family.  The  former  would 
make  him  a Kapur  or  a Khanna  and  the  latter  a Sodhi  according  to  the  endogamous  laws 
revailing  in  the  Punjab.  See  note  on  p.  722, 

4  He  possessed  a volume  called  the  Sidh  Anunia,  compiled  by  a disciple  of  Gorakh- 
nath  ; Macauliffe,  The  Sikh  Religion  under  Banda  in  Calc.  Rev.,  1881,  p.  155. 

* This  is  very  uncertain,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  question  of  Banda’s  relations  with 
Govind  Singh  : see  Khazan  Singh,  pp.  198-200.  There  seems  some  reason  to 
he  had  been  active  before  tlm  death  of  Govind  Singh  and  possibly  it  was 
death  which  caused  the  leaderless  Sikhs  to  flock  to  his  standard. 


believe  that 
that  Guru’s 


6 Other  authorities  say  he  was  so  initiated. 


Bandars  relations  loith  t^  e Sikhs. 
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the  execution  of  Guru  Teg*  Bahadur  and  for  the  treachery  o*^  the  Pathans 
of  Damla.  Moreover  he  reduced  Sadhaura  in  spite  of  its  adherence  to 
the  Guru/  and  some  four  months  before  his  death  he  destroyed  Sirhind 
with  merciless  slaughter.  To  its  province  he  appointed  a governor  and  a 
diwdtt,  organised  its  administration  and  the  collection  of  its  revenue. 


This  victory  made  many  join  the  Khalsa,  but  it  was  not  followed  up 
at  least  hy  Banda  himself.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  chastise  the 
Earn  Haias  of  Pael/  and  tlien  after  exacting  contributions  from  Maler 
Kotla  and  Eaikot  he  retreated  to  l\rukhlasg.irh  in  the  hills,  r»‘ named  it 
Lohgarh’  and  provided  it  with  immense  stores,  but  he  himself  retired 
i^to  the  Joharsar  hills  for  religious  meditation  ^feanwhile  the  Sikhs 
met  with  defeats  at  Tirauri  and  Kharar,**  but  were  joined  bv  Banda  at 
Burail  and  a victory  there  enabled  them  to  regain  Sirhind,  'which  thev 
had  lost.  Blit  he  failed  to  take  Jalalabad  by  siege  and  aft^r  defeats  at 
Ladw4  and  Shahabad  in  1700,  Sirhind  was  re^occupied  by  the  ^ruham- 
madans  and  the  Sikhs  retired  to  the  hills.  Banda  had  apparently  a^^ain 
retired  to  Lohgarh  whence  he  emerged  for  another  advance  on'  Sirhind 
and  regained  all  the  country  lost  by  the  Sikhs. ^ But  again  his  triumph 
was  short  lived  for  he  met  with  a crushing  reverse  at  Saharanpur- 
Burla  at  the  hands  of  prince  Eafi-us-shan  and  was  driven  b.ack  to  Loh- 
garh. Thence  he  escaped  in  disguise,  fleeing  into  the  hills  ® and  getting* 
possession  of  Sirhind  again,  but  only  foi  a short  time  as  in  1711  the 
empercr^s  appearance  in  person  made  him  seek  refuge  in  the  hills  once 
more.  At  Pathdnkot  he  had  a succes./ul  encounter  with  the  Mughals 
killing  Shams  Khan,  a fatijddr^  and  Bazid  Khan.  The  emperor  issued 
an  edict  that  all  Hindus  should  shave  off  their  beards  and  that  all  SIno*hs 
should  be  indiscriminately  massacred,  a step  which  led  to  the  slauo-lifor 
of  thousands  of  Hindus  on  suspicion. 


63  S.  Bahadur  ShalPs  death  in  1712  led  to  the  usual  strife  amoncrst  bis 

sons  for  sovereignty  and  Banda  took  full  advantage  of  it  to  occupv  Sir- 
hind again  and  compel  the  Rajas  of  Sirniur,  Nalagarh  and  Bihi^pnr 
to  submit  formally  to  his  allegiance.  He  reduced  the  Muhammadan 
japirddrsi  of  Rupar,  Bassi,  Kiri  and  Bahlolpur  to  a similar  position 
and  In  1714^  was  strong  enough  to  hold  a regal  daridr  at  Amritsar 
at  which  he  appeared  in  royal  dress  with  an  aigrette  on  his  head.'^  His 

^ Khaziln  Singli,  op.  cif.,  p.  208. 

2 Ib  , p.  210.  Pael  is  now  in  Patiala  ; Phulkiau  States  Gazetteer,  lOOl,  p.  2C0. 

3 Lohgarli,  tlie  Sikli  name  for  Muklilispur,  stood  on  a steep  liill  a few  miles  from  8a» 
dl’aura  IrMat  Khan  calls  it  Ddber,  Its  site  is  now  only  marked  by  a tuonnd  on  a hill 
encompassed  by  two  mountain  streams ; G.  C,  Narang,  p,  110.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the 'ort  in  Gurdaspur,  also  styled  by  soma  I.obgarb,  f5.,p.  114.  Rut 
precise  site  of  this  latter  Lobgnrli  is  also  in  dispute.  It  is  identified  with  Gurdtispur  itself 
and  with  a village  still  called  Lobgnrb  near  1 '{nanagar,  but  its  site  is  probably  a mound  in 
Batliwala,  a village  one  mile  north  of  Gnrdaspur  : Gurdiispur  Gazetteer,  lOi-l,  p.  18. 

^ Khazan  Singh  says  Tlravri,  Sirhind  and  Kharar,  and  then  observes  tli.at  the  third 
battle  took  place  at  Burail.  Ho  probably  moans  Tirauri  in  the  province  of  Sirbiu.l. 

5 lb.,  pp.  211-13. 

® The  Raja  of  Sirinur  was  charged  with  having  allowed  him  to  pass  tlirongU  his  terri- 
tory and  was  sent  a state  prisoner  to  Delhi : ib.,  p.  211. 

7 Ih..  p.  216. 

« Jb„  p.  216. 
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next  step  was  to  take  Gurdaspur,  Patkankot  and  Batala,  which  last 
named  town  he  gave  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre,  beginning 
with  its  wealthiest  quarter,  the  muhalla  of  the  Qazis.  These  events 
were  followed  by  the  reluctant  submission  of  the  Kangra  chiefs. 

In  1713  Parrukhsiar^s  reign  ])egan  and  he  promptly  att'-cked  the 
Sikhs  on  two  sides,  calling  in  a large  army  from  Kashmir  and  sending 
picked  forces  from  the  east  against  them  at  the  same  time.  The  Sikhs 
rallied  at  Sirhind,  but  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Lohgarh  which 
was  besieged,  until  Banda  sallied  forth  from  his  hill  fastnesses  and  drove 
back  the  imperialists,  thus  bringing  the  country  between  Lahore  and 
the  Jumna  under  Sikh  control.  Farrnkhsiar  next  tried  to  use  the  in- 
fluence of  Guru  Govind  SingVs  widow  against  Banda,  who  was  excom- 
municated on  eight  counts  in  that  he  liad  married,  started  a new  creed, 
substituted  a cliftTan  paliul  for  the  Sikh  khn^tda  pnhnl,  invented  the  war- 
cry  of  fateh  daras  (victory  of  faith),  in  lieu  of  the  Sikh  war-crv,^  at- 
tired himself  in  royal  robes,  styled  himself  the  11th  Guru  and  claimed 
to  rule  the  Sikhs,  his  followers  being  called  Bandai  instead  of  the 
Singhs  of  the  Guru.^  Banda’s  answer  to  these  charges  was  significant. 
He  said  he  was  merely  a Bairagi  faqiy  and  not  the  follower  of  Govind 
Singh  : yet  that  he  was  merely  carrying  out  his  orders  for  the  campaign 
of  vengeance  and  the  protection  of  the  Khalsa. 

This  edict  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Sikhs,  the  true  or  Tat  Khalsa 
bolding  Amritsar,  while  Banda  went  to  Gurdaspur.  His  power  lay  chief- 
ly along  the  Jammu  border  as  far  as  Attock,  but  he  had  adherents  also 
In  Ambala  whose  faiijddr  they  defeated.  But  all  his  efforts  at  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Tat  Khalsa  failed  and  in  1711  he  was  captured  at 
the  siege  of  Gurdaspur.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  been  put  to  death 
with  great  cruelty  at  Dehli,  but  another  tradition  is  that  by  a mental  pro- 
cess he  survived  his  tortures  and  resuscitated  himself.  Refusing  the 
offer  of  some  Singhs  to  place  themselves  under  his  leadership  he  retired  to 
Bhabbar  on  the  Chenab  in  the  Riasi  pargana  of  Jammu  where  he  died 
in  1741,  leaving  a son  whose  descendants  still  hold  charge  of  his  shrine.  ^ 

Bandars  relations  to  the  Tat  Khalsa  are  not  very  clear.  ^ It  certain- 
ly fought  against  him  at  his  siege  of  Lahore,  but  generally  refused  to  do 
so.  It  had  made  terms  with  the  Mughal  governors,  but  ^ was  certainly 
reluctant  to  join  them  in  repressing  Banda.  The  Imperialist  attitude  to 
the  Sikhs  indeed  changed  as  soon  as  Banda  had  been  captured,  and  the 
Singhs  retaliated.  In  1725  they  proclaimed  their  intention  of  holding  the 
TMwali  fair  at  Amritsar,  but  the  Bandai  Sikhs,  still  more  numerous  than 
the  Singhs,  disputed  the  claim.  It  was  settled  by  lot  and  most  of  the 

1 According  to  Macauliffe  (CoZc.  Bev.,  1881,  p.  169)  lie  prescribed  garmontfl  dyed 
with  safflower  and  red  tarbans  in  lieu  of  the  blue  clothes  of  the  Sikhs. 

a The  followers  of  Banda  Bairagi  are  said  to  still  form  a sect  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Punjab  under  the  name  of  the  Banda-panthi  -.  Maclagan,  § 107.  Cunningham  also 
mentions  them  : Sist.,  p.  378. 

3 According  to  Macauliffe  Banda’s  hostility  to  the  Sikhs  became  acute  in  his  iater 
years  and  he  openly  proclaimed  his  purpose  to  establish  himself  as  Guru  and  offer 
hecatombs  of  Sikh  opponents  to  Kali.  ‘ Such  sacrifices,  initiated  and  sanctioned  by  Govind, 
Banda  declared  necessary  for  the  success  of  a new  religion  ; and  his  would  succeed,  when 
he  had  filled  with  human  blood  the  khapar  or  sacred  cup  of  the  malevolent  deity’ 
CaZc. -Keu.,  1881,  p.  159.  = skull.  ; 
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Bandai  Sikhs  went  over  to  the  Tat  Khalsa,  being  initiated  by  the  1‘^anda 
pahul.  Confused,  desultory  fighting  ensued  with  the  Imperialists,  but  in 
1731  a Sikh  force  surprised  th-ir  main  body  at  Bhiiowal,  *20  miles  from 
Lahore,  and  then  Farrukhsiar  weakly  offered  them  a jagtr  of  Rs.  1 00,000, 
with  the  title  of  Nawab  to  cease  their  depredations.  This  latter 
offer  the  Sikh  leaders  one  and  all  rejected,  but  Kapur  Singh  of  Faizulla- 
pur,  then  working  a hand-pank/ia,  was  decked  in  the  imperial  robe,  and 
proclaimed  Nawab.  Whatever  the  truth  of  this  story  may  be,  Kapur 
Singh  became  a notable  figure  among  the  Sikhs.  He  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  leader  of  the  Singhs  who  subsequently  formed  the  Faizulla- 
puria  mtsl  in  191 .5,  and  in  various  battles  received  no  less  than  43  wounds. 
It  was  considered  a great  honour  to  be  initiated  by  him  and  among 
many  others  Ala  Singh,  R^ja  of  Patiala,  and  many  of  his  relations 
received ‘the  at  his  hands.  ^ He  paved  the  way  for  the  Khalsa^s 

rise  to  power  and  its  transformation  into  a monarcliv.-  He  appears 
to  have  designated  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia  as  his  successor  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Kh^lsa. 

The  Singhs  or  their  leaders  however  certainly  accepted  the  Dipalpur, 
Kanganwal  and  Jhabal  p n'ganas  in  jdgir  and  abandoning  plunder 
contrived  to  subsist  on  its  income.  But  as  their  numbers  increased 
they  divided  in  1734  into  two  (fal'i  or  armies,  one  called  the  Budha  or 
veteran,  the  other  the  Tarn  or  young.  ^ The  latter  had  live  jaffJias^ 
companies  or  groups,  viz.  the  Shahids,  Amritsarlns  {headed  bv  Klintris 
of  Amritsar),  the  Hallewalias  (headed  by  Khatris  of  Dallewala)  that  of 
B^ba  Kahn  Singh, and  the  Raradasisis  (headed  by  Riindasis  or  Hazhahi 
Singhs)  These  dais  fought  in  unison,  especially  in  the  submontane  tracts 
along  the  Jammu  border,  and  the  division  had  no  religious  significance. 

The  events  of  the  next  few  years  can  only  be  very  briefly  touched 
upon.  It  is  however  necessary  to  hark  back  first  for  a moment  to 
Bandars  relations  with  the  Rajput  chiefs  of  the  Kangra  hills  and  tlie 
adjoining  tracts  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Punjab  plains.  As 
already  described  the  Kangra  chiefs  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  him  in 
1 714,  and  he  had  undoubtedly  found  allies  in  the  hills  whence  he  de- 
scended in  that  year  to  fall  upon  the  country  round  Batalaand  Kalanaur, 
and  whither  he  fled  when  imperial  troops  were  sent  against  him.  In 
1 716  however  he  again  emerged  from  his  strongholds,  falling  upon  the 
two  towns  just  mentioned  and  sacking  (hem  with  much  slaughter  of  the 
Muhammadans,  including  the  famous  family  of  Shaikh-ul-Ahmad.  But 
some  of  the  hill  Rajas  sided  with  the  Mughal  governors,  for  Abdul  Samad 
t)aler-jang,  governor  of  Lahore,  set  out  in  pui-suit  of  him  assisted  not 
only  by  the  hdkims  of  Eminabad,  Pasrur,  Patti  and  Kalanaur  but  also 
by  Raja  Bliim  Singh  of  Katoch  and  Dhruva  Deva  of  Jasrota.^ 

But  Nadir  ShalPs  invasion  in  1738-9  appears  to  have  led  indirect- 

1 Khjizan  Singli,  p , 236.  But  cf.  p.  277  f . 

^ lb.,  pp.  277“8,  where  nu  account  of  Kapur  Singli  is  given  which  totally  negatives 
the  idea  that  he  ever  worked  a paukha. 

3 0.  C.  N 'rang  calls  it  the  Taruna  dal,  p.  126.  Neither  form  is  given  in  Maya  Singh’s 
Punjabi  Piety. 

4 Its  leaders  were  Bhillon  .Tats  and  an  Ahhiitalia  : ib.,  p 237.  t he  Dallewalia  of  the 
Taru  dal  appear  to  bo  quite  d’stinct  from  the  llallewdlia  mist, 

s‘jft.,p.239. 
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ly  to  a genoral  combination  between  tbe  Mu^-bal  g-overnors  and  the  Hill 
114 jds  to  put  down  the  Sikhs,  altliongli  they  had  fiercely  assailed  the 
invader  on  his  retreat.  The  Sikhs  had  seized  the  opportunity  allowed 
them  by  the  confusion  created  by  the  invasion  to  jdunder  Muhammadan 
villages  and  Nawab  Kapur  Singh  had  refused  to  join  Nawab  Zakaria 
Khan,  governor  of  Lahore,  in  resisting  them.  A demand  for  restitution 
of  half  the  booty  wrested  from  Nadir  Shah  was  rejected  by  the  Sikhs  and 
this  exposed  them  to  the  enmity  of  Hindus  as  well  as  Muhammadans. 
After  Ahmad  Shiih^s  invasion  of  1 718  a proclamation  issued  for  their 
extermination.  Abut  I5.0()k  Sikhs  had  collected  in  the  dense  jungle 
of  Kahnuwan  which  Lakhpat  Ral,  Khatri,  chief  minister  to  the 
governor  at  Lahore,  invested.  His  blockade  lasted  three  months  and 
when  the  Sikhs  had  exhausted  their  ammunition  they  tried  to  cut  their 
way  out  towards  the  hills  through  Pathankot,  only  to  P.nd  the  ])a-se.s 
all  blocked  by  the  ITill  Rajas  under  orders  from  the  governor  of  Lahore.  > 
Finally  they  broke  through  towards  the  south  and  directed  their  course 
towards  the  Malwa.  This  fight  was  known  as  the  Chli  ta  Ohallu- 
ghara.  Again  in  1756  when  Adiua  Beg,  governor  of  Lahore, ^ fied 
before  Ahmad  Sh41Ps  invasion  of  that  year  he  sought  ])rotection  under 


the  Hill  Raj4s.3 

After  Banda’s  execution  the  Sikhs  waged  implacable  war  against 
the  Muhammadans,  but  made  no  attempt  to  establish  an  organised 
government.  In  1748,  Cunningham  states,  the  (Jal  of  the  KhaUa, 
Hhe  army  of  the  elect,’  was  proclamied  by  Jassa  Singh  Kalal,  one 
of  their  ablest  leaders  and  head  of  the  Ahluwalia  and  a few 

years  later  he  struck  coins  in  the  Mughal  mint  at  Lahore  with  the 
‘ legend : Coined  by  the  grace  of  the  Khalsa  in  the  country  of 

Ahmad,  conquered  by  Jassa  the  Kalal.”®  In  1761  when  Ahmad 
Shah  retired  from  the  Punjab  after  his  great  vict' ry  at  Painpat, 
Jassa  Singh  attacked  him  while  he  was  crossing  the  Bias  and  released 
about  22,000  Hindu  captives,  male  and  female.®  For  this  feat  he 
was  popularly  known  as  Bandichhor  or  ‘ the  liberator.’  He  also 
occupied  Lahore.  But  the  Sikhs  had  to  cope  with  internal  dissensions, 
for  about  this  time  the  maliant^  who  was  Hindal’s  successor  at  his 
shrine  in  Jandiala,  turned  against  the  Singhs  and  tampered  with 
Nanak’s  biography.  He  had  destroyed  hundreds  of  innocent  Singhs 
and  now  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Abdali  whose  forces  in  1862  raised 
the  siege  of  Jandiala  which  the  Sikhs  abandoned,  concentrating  at 


^ Gokal  Gbaud  Navang,  oy  p.  114,  citing  Muhammad  Qasim^s 

Ibratndma,  p.  51. 

2 Ih„  p.  244. 

3 II.,  pp.  247-8  _ . , , 

4 Hist.,  p.  101.  It  would  appear  that  Jassa  Singh  only  revived  the  dal,  no  longer 
divided,  but  whether  he  gave  it  a new  significance  cannot  he  affirmed  with  any  certainty. 

5 Cunningham,  p.  105.  G.  C.  Narang  gives  the  inscription 

SiTcJca  zad  dar  j aha n lafazl-i-Akdl, 

Mulh-i- Ahmad  girift  Jassa  Xaldl, 

Which  would  give  rather  a different  meaning.  He  adds  that  the  Sikhs  used  the  old 
Mughal  mint  and  that  Jassa  Singh  was  styled  PadshSh  by  his^  own  followers,  but  th*^ 
Yiever  regarded  him  as  such,  nor  did  he  claim  any  superiority  over  the  Khalss.  ; 
p.  147.  Lepel  Griffin  says  that  ‘ Akal,"  not  ‘ K balsa'  is  the  correct  reading,  but  he 
points  out  that  no  such  coins  are  extant  and  that  the  qdzis  and  mullahs  very  possibly 
struck  a few  to  incite  Ahmad  Shah's  resentment  against  toe  Sikhs  ; The  Edjds  of  thf 
Punjab,  p.  461. 

p Khazan  Singh,  p.  252, 
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the  siege  of  Sirhind  which  they  would  probably  have  taken  in  th  ic 
year  but  for  the  advance  of  the  Shah^s  forces,  allied  to  the  Muhammadan 
chiefs  of  Maler  Kotla,  Baroch  and  other  places.*  Their  great  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  AbdMi  near  Hathiir — the  vada  rjhallu  ghara  or 
great  defeat — followed  in  the  same  year. 

Nevertheless  in  1703  the  Sikhs  took  Sirhind,  sacked  and 
destroyed  it.  This  event  virtually  decided  the  fate  of  the  Punjab 
proper  as  far  as  the  Abdalis  were  concerned,  and  the  generally  received 
account  is  that  in  176'-i  Ala  Singh  of  Patiala  received  the  first  title  of 
Raja  ever  bestowed  on  a Sikh  chieftain,-  and,  though  no  coins  of  his 
appear  to  be  extant  he  seems  to  have  minted  rupees  in  1 763  or  two 
years  before  his  death  which  occurred  in  1765.^  The  Sikh  policy 
was  radically  changed  from  that  time.  The  Phulkian  chiefs  beca  ue 
sovereigns  in  their  own  States.  Tradition  ind  ed  ce6crii)es  how 
after  their  victory  at  Sirhind  in  1763  the  Sikhs  dispersed  as 
soon  as  the  battle  was  won.  and  how  ridin"  dav  and  nijrht,  each 
horseman  would  throw  his  belt  and  scabbard,  his  articles  of  dress 
and  accoutrement,  until  he  was  almost  naked,  into  successive 
villages,  to  mark  them  as  his."’^  This  description  may  well  have  been 
true  of  their  earlier  coiupiests,  but  the  old  Mughal  province  of  Sirhind 
was  partitioned  in  a much  more  systematic  way. 

In  176d  the  Sikh  chiefs  assembled  at  Amritsar  and  proclaime<l 
their  supremacy  and  struck  the  Nanakshahi  or  Govindshahi  nince 
which  bore  the  inscription  : — 


Beg  wa  Teg  wa  Fatih  nusrat  be  draig. 

Ydft  az  Ndnan  Guru  Govind  tSingh. 

Guru  Govind  Singh  received  from  Nanak, 

The  Sword,  the  Bowl  and  Victory  unfailing.^ 

This  inscription  was  adhered  to  in  the  main  by  later  Sikh  chiefs, 
including  Ranjit  Singh,  though  petty  chiefs  occasionally  iinserted  the 
eniperor-'s  name.*^  It  was  also  retained  by  Nabha,  but  never  adopteil 
by  the  other  two  Phulkian  States. 

From  time  to  time  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the  Sikh 
theocracy,  under  representatives  of  the  sacred  Khatri  families.  For 
instance  in  ItOO  Sahib  Singh  Bedi,  a descendant  of  Baba  Nanak, 
‘pretended  to  religious  inspiration,"  collected  a large  force,  investeil 
Ludhiana,  took  Maler  Kotla  and  ‘called  on  George  Thomas  to  obey 

Khazan  Singh,  p.  255. 

2 Khazan  Siu.;h  however  gives  a different  accoant  of  the  .Vhd  ill's’  ‘ le:is0  ’ of  Sirhind 
Province  to  the  Pabiali  chief.  Acconling  to  him  it  was  offered  by  Ahmad  Shall  in  1705 
to  tho  Pathdns  of  5£aler  Kotla  and  tho  chieis  ot  Iviikot,  but  tliev  refused  it  owing  to 
their  fear  of  tlio  Sikhs.  It  was  accordingly  farmed  to  Ahi  Singh  with  the  title  of 
Itilja  i-Kaja.'an  Mahiudar  llahadur  an  I lie  was  at  tho  same  time  pormit'o  I to  strike 
coin  in  his  own_  uams.  Tho  Singh  ’ ehiofs  declined  lo  a copt  Jdtjirt  offered  to  them 
through  tho  Udja.  Khazan  Singh  add.s  that  he  was  put  under  a ‘religious  ban  for  his 
Bubmissiou  to  tho  Abdali ; p.  200. 

3 Sec  Grithn’s  Rdjas^  of  the  Funjah^  pp.  26,  2S5-S.  For  the  curious  inscription  oi: 
tho  coins  of  I’atidla  and  Jiiul  see  pp.  280-7. 

^ Khazan  Singh,  p.  201.  The  7e<7,  lit.  a big  cooking  vessel,  typifies  the  earth  width 
produces  food  for  tho  world  ; iA.,  p.  507.  Teg  Pahadur  "had  disclaimed  th.at  design.-,; len. 
Baying  that  he  aspired  to  be  called  Deg  Pahadur  or  * the  lord  of  bounty  ’ not  ‘ lord  of  the 
sword’  : ih.  p.  150.  Cf.  Cvmuiugham,  p.  59,  note. 

Cunningham,  p.  Ill,  note. 


Sahib  Singh, 
Ikxli. 
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hi tn  as  the  true  representative  of  the  Sikh  prophet/^  But  the  time 
had  gone  by  for  militant  religious  leaders^  and  the  Bedi  soon  retiren 

north  of  the  Sutlej. 

The  Sikh  regime. 

The  Sikh  government  was  a curious  mixture  of  theocracy > 
democracy  and  absolutism.  At  its  head  stood  the  Guru,  and  in  later 
times  the  Maharaja.  Below  them  was  the  Gurumatta  or  council  ot 
the  Guru  which  was  in  theory  convened  m any  emergency.  Ot  its 
precise  constitution  little  is  known,  but  it  included  the  ^ikh  chiefs  and 
was  held  at  Amritsar.  It  was  convened  by  the  AkaHs  (or  according 
to  other  authorities  by  the  granthis),  and  was,  like  them  established 
by  the  loth  or  last  Guru  Govind  Singh, 3 its  last  meeting  being  held  in 
1805  when  the  British  drove  ilolkar  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  L un3ab. 
Its  main  function,  or  one  of  its  chief  functions,  was  to  choose  a 
leader  of  the  Khalsa  armies,  but  on  occasion  it  acted  as  a 3udicial  body, 
deciding  a case  ot  disputed  succession.  Its  meetings  were  conducted 
with  religious  solemnity.  When  the  members  were  seated  the  holy 
books  were  placed  before  them  and  to  these  they  bowed  with  the  custom- 
ary exclamations ; ‘ U ah  Guruji  ka  KuciGcl  ! Wah  Guriiji  ki  cttet. 
One  account  has  it  that  cakes  of  wheat,  butter  and  sugar  were  placed 
upon  the  volumes  and  covered  with  a cloth.  After  they  had  leceiye 
the  salutations  of  the  assembly  its  members  rose,  the  granthis  or  Akalis 
prayed,  and  music  was  performed.^ 

Wh,3n  the  prayeis  were  finished  the  granthis  bade  the  assembly  be 
seated,  and  the  cakes  were  uncovered,  to  be  eaten  by  all,  whether  Hindu 
or  Muhammadan,  high  or  low,  as  a token  of  union  in  a common  cause. 
The  Akalis  then  proclaimed  : ' Sirdars  ! This  is  a Gurumatta,"  where- 
upon prayers  were  again  said  aloud.  The  chiefs  then  swore  on  the 
GrantJi  to  lay  aside  all  feuds,  and  proceeded  to  the  business  o£  the  as- 
sembly.'*' After  this  council  ceased  to  meet  the  Akalis  lost  much  of 

their  influence. 

After  the  Gurumatta  had  ceased  to  meet  the  army  gradually  came  to 
be  the  representative  assembly  of  the  Sikhs,  and  it  in  turn  was  represent- 
ed by  a committee  or  assemblage  of  committees,  punch  or  panchd- 

^ Cunuinghan,  p.  131. 

3 Macauliffe,  indeed,  states  that  the  Gurumatta  was  established  by  Guru  Hargovind 
(Calc  Rev  1881  p.  63),  while  Cuuningham  says  that  perhaps  the  first  regular 
Gurumatta  was  held  in  1762  when  the  army  of  the  ‘Khalsa’  assembled  at  Amritsar 
(X)  108) 'but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Sikhs  were  strong  enough  m that  year  to 
hold  Amritsar  in  any  force.  This  is,  moreover,  intrinsically  improbable.  The  Gurumatta, 
it  is  most  likely,  was  founded  by  Guru  Govind  Singh  in  pursuance  of  his  general  and 
well-defined  policy,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  with  him  the  line  of  the  Gurus 
would  end  In  1762  the  Sikhs  had  no  known  democratic  leader  and  their  whole 
policy  was  on  the  verge  of  a complete  reversal,  from  democratic  theocracy  to  monarchy. 

Khazan  Singh  gives  a very  different  meaning  to  the  term  gurumatta.  He  applies 
the  term  to  a resolution  passed  by  any  assembly  of  5 orthodox  Singhs,  the  Guru  (Govind 
Sinsih)  having  laid  it  down  that  wherever  5 such  Singhs  were  gathered  together  the 
Guru  must  be  considered  as  present  among  them,  and  enjoined  that  all  a^airs  of  State 
or  religion  must  be  considered  at  such  an  assembly : p.  265.  But  he  adds,  all  State 
affairs  were  carried  out  by  gurumattas  (resolutions  of  a cabinet-council)  and  the  resolutions 
passed  were  strictly  adhered  to.’ 

® Lepel  Griffin  : Law  of  Inheritance  to  Sikh  Chief  ships,  p.  50. 

^ Murray’s  Kistorg  of  the  Funjal,  pp.  131-2. 
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yaty  t.e,  a jury  or  committee  of  five,  composed  of  men  selected  from 
each  battalion,  or  each  company,  in  consideration  of  their  general  cha- 
racter as  faithful  Sikh  soldiers,  or  from  their  particular  influence  in  their 
native  villages.^  Under  this  system,  rude  as  it  was,  the  relation  of  the 
Sikh  army  to  the  State  had  wholly  changed  ; it  was  no  longer  the  willing 
instrument  of  the  Government,  but  looked  upon  itself  and  was  regarded 
by  others  as  the  Khalsa  itself  assembled  by  tribes  or  centuries  to  take 
its  part  in  public  affairs.  Even  in  the  crude  form  of  representation  thus 
achieved,  the  Sikh  people  were  enabled  to  interfere  with*  effect,  and  with 
some  degree  of  consistency,  in  the  nomination  and  removal  of  their 
rulers,  but  in  this  large  assemblage  military  license  was  sometimes  added 
to  the  popular  tumult,  and  the  corrupt  spirit  of  mercenaries  to  the 
barbarous  ignorance  of  ploughmen. 

The  head  of  the  Khalsa  exercised  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority,  and  this  office  devolved  by  appointment,  not  by  natural  de- 
scent, until  the  demise  of  the  lOth  and  last  Guru.  Thus  Baba  Nanak 
bequeathed  his  spiritual  office  to  Lehna,  a Trihun  Khatri,  who  took  the 
title  and  name  of  Guru  Angad.  His  two  sons  were  not  even  initiated 
as  Sikhs  and  his  office  descended  to  Amar  D4s,  a Bhalla  Khatri,  who  had 
served  him  in  the  capacity  of  a water-carrier.  A mar  Das  left  a daughter, 
on  whose  husband  Ram  Das,  a Sodhi  Khatri,  he  bestowed  the  barJcat  or 
apostolic  virtue,  as  a reward  for  her  filial  love  and  obedience.  It  is  also 
said  that  Ram  Das^  wife  obtained  from  Guru  Amar  Dds  a promise  that 
the  sacred  office  should  remain  with  her  posterity.  However  this  may 
be,  the  fatal  principle  that  spiritual  sanctity  follows  natural  descent  was 
now  introduced  and  Arjan  Dev,  Ram  Das^  eldest  son,  succeeded  his 
father.  Under  him  the  customary  offerings  of  the  Sikh  converts  or 
adherents  were  reduced  to  a systematic  tax,  and  the  first  attempts 
at  regular  administration  were  made.  On  his  death  his  brother  Pirthi 
Chand  aspired  to  the  succession,  but  his  son  Har  Govind,  although  only 
a boy  of  eleven,  was  acknowledged  as  Guru.*  Har  Govind  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  grandson,  Har  Rai,  the  younger  son  of  his  elder  son,  Gurditta.^ 

Har  Rai  also  left  two  sons — Ram  Rai,  the  offspring  of  a hand-maiden 
and  Har  Kishen.  The  latter  was  duly  acknowledged,  but  died  in 
childhood,  and  the  succession  passed  to  Teg  Bahadur,  the  third  son  of 
Har  Govind.  Erom  him  it  descended  to  his  only  son  Govind,  the  tenth 
and  last  of  the  Gurus.  But  on  his  death  in  1708  the  line  of  the  Gurus 
came  to  an  end,  for,  in  anticipation  of  his  death,  after  he  had  been  mortal- 
ly wounded  by  one  of  Painda  Khan^s  two  sons,  he  appoirited  the  Granth 
Sahib  as  his  successor,  with  the  customary  rites  of  a Guru^s  installation, 
and  entrusted  his  Khalsa  to  the  bosom  of  the  ever-lasting^  Divine,  de- 
claring that  the  appointed  ten  had  accomplished  their  mission.^ 

Guru  Govind  organised  the  Sikhs  as  a militant  democracy.  He 

1 Cunningham^s  History  oj  the  StTchs,  pp.  263«4. 

2 Pirthi  Chand  however  retained  a few  followers,  called  Minas  according  to  Cunning- 
ham, History  of  the  SiJohs,  p.  57  n.  His  descendants  hold  Gurd  Har  Sahaiin  Perozepore. 

» This  is  Murray’s  account — in  his  History  of  the  Punjab,  1,97.  Cimniugham, 
however,  speaks  of  Dir  Mai  as  Gurditta’s  younger  sou  : p.  64  n. 

* Khaz4u  Singh,  p.  203. 
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instituted  the  pahul^  a rite  of  initiation,  on  the  one  hand  : on  the  other 
requiring  his  followers  to  break  the  Brahminical  thread  : and  this  lite 
was  far  from  being  merely  religious. 

The  initiated  Sikhs  {pahulias  or  Singhs)  formed  the  Khalsn,^  the 
‘ chosen'  or  ^ elect/  the  commonwealth  or  state  of  the  Guru  and  year 
hj  the  sarwat  KJidlsa  ov  Sikh  people  met  once  at  least  at 

Amritsar  during  the  Dasehra.^ 

This  commonwealth  was  organised  into  a number  of  misU  or  cod- 
federaoies.^ 


These  confederacies  were  loosely  organised  and  varied  from  time  to 
time  in  power,  and  even  in  designation.  They  are  usually  recorded  to 
twelve  in  number,  but  more  correctly  as  eight,  supplemented  by  four 
dehras  or  camps. 

The  following  were  the  Sikh  viisle,  and  the  castes  from  which  thej 
were,  at  least  mainly,  recruited  : — 


No. 

N ame. 

I 

The  Bhangis,  so  called 
because  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  hemp  [bhatig). 

II 

Nishanias,  or  standard- 
bearers,  from  nishdn,  a 
standard. 

III 

Ramgarhias,  from  Ram- 
gayh,  a village  near 
Amritsar. 

IV 

Ahldwalia,  from  Ahlu,  a 
village  near  Lahore. 

V 

Kauhia  or  Ghania,  from 
Ghani,  a village  near 
Lahore, 

VI 

Paizullapuria,  or  Singh - 
puria. 

VII 

Sukr-Chakia 

VTII 

Dallawalia® 

Caste. 


Jate 


Capital. 


Possessious  allotted 
ill  1759. 


Amritsar  ; Amritsar,  Tarn  Taran, 
(lujrat  Wazirabdd,  Sial- 
kot  and  Cliiuiot. 


Kliatris  and 
Pangrethass 
or  convert- 
ed sweepers. 

Toklias  o r 
P h a r a 1 8 
(carpenters) 
and  Jate. 

Kalals 


Ami 'ala 


Sri  IJargo- 
viudpur. 


Kapurtliala 


i Soluaii 


J^te  ...  ! Jullunthir 


Jate 

Jats 


i Guiranwala 
...  ! Rabon 


1 


Hargcvindpur,  Bafcala  and 
l\JnkeridU  parganas  on 
the  Bias. 

Nurmalial,  Taiwan di,  Phag- 
wara,  Kaua  nhilloii,  and 
Mariana 

Ajnala,  Sobmii,  Xag,  jur- 
daspur,  Debra  Baba 
Nanak,  Kalanaur,  Patbaii- 
kot  and  Sujdnpuv, 

-Talandbar,  Haibatpnr, 
I Patti  etc. 

Gujrauwala,  Kunja  etc. 

' Xakodar,  lalban,  Bad  ila, 

I Rahon,  Pb  ilia  nr  etc. 


^ PaJiwl  possibly  means  ‘ gate/  Gr.  pute  j if  this  is  .o,  the  idea  underlving  the  rite  has 
some  strikii  g analogies  with  the  modern  Pers.  huh.  But  a better  explanation  is  that  it 
n eans  * whetting/  as  a blacksmith  hardens  soft  iron. 

2 KhdUa  for  Xhdhsa,  Ar  ; lit.  pure,  special,  free.  In  India  its  original  meaning  was 
apparently  crown  province  or  domain  : Tuhci^ut-i-^  us%f"i,  Raverty  s Translation,  II,  pp. 
746,  767  his,  768  n.  KhSlsa  was  originally  used  to  denote  the  followers  of  Guru  Govind 
as  opposed  to  the  Khulssa,  i.  e.  those  of  Guru  Nauak,  but  this  latter  term  has  now  fallen 
almost  entirely  out  of  use. 

3 Cunningham,  p.  112.  ^ , 

* Misl  is  also  an  Arabic  word,  meaning,  literally,  "alike  or  ‘equal/  For  the 
equality  among  the  Sikh  Sirdars  see  Lawrence’s  Adventures  in  the  Punjab,  pp.  121, 

^^^■^^This  word  is  of  obscure  origin,  and  various  etymologies  have  been  proposed,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  it  is  a corruption  of  the  English  word  ‘ recruit.’  It  occurs  at  least  as 
early  as  1849  in  Cunningham’s  Ristory  of  the  Sikhs  (pp.  75  n.  and  379)  but  lumbar  (from 
number)  appears  to  have  been  adopted  quite  as  early  by  the  Sikhs, 

« Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Dallewalia  of  the  Taru  Dal. 
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JSame. 

1 - - - 

1 ‘ Caste. 

1 

Capital. 

i 

Possessions  allotted 

I in  1759. 

Shahids,  or  ‘ martyrs 

Jats 

j 

j Shahzadpur 

Nakkais,®  from  Nakka  ... 

J ats 

Chiinfan 

i 

Cliunian,  Bahrwal,  Kbem 
Karn,  Khudian  etc. 

Panjgarhias  or  Krora- 
Siugliias,  who  were 
divided  into  (n)  Sham- 
Siughau  and  (5)  Kalsias, 
the  latter  being  further 
subdivided  into  Laud- 
pin  dian  and  Bar^pindian 
or  Birk  aud  .lahalian.* 

bliunga  ... 

The  Knrorisgot  Xawashahr, 
Rurka,  Bassion,  Pindo- 
rian,  Hoshiarpur,  Bhanga 
and  Kathgarh. 

Phiilkian 

Patiala,  Na- 
bha  &c. 

... 

Territorial  divuions. — Tlie  Sikhs  formed  several  territorial  groups. 
The  two  principal  divisions  were,  and  still  are,  the  Manjhi  and  M^lwiii.* 
The  former  derived  its  name  from  the  Manjha  or  ‘ mid  land  ^ and  oricrin- 
ally  included  all  the  Sikhs  north  of  the  Sutlej,  while  the  term  Mafwai 
was  applied  to  all  south  of  that  river,  though  the  Malwa  only  in- 
cludes the  tract  \yhich  lies  between  Sirhind  and  Sirsa.  But  besides 
these  two  divisions  minor  groups  were  distinguished.  The  Sikhs 
settled  in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab  were  known  as  Dhanigheb  Sino-h 
and  those  in  the  Chinhat  Doab  as  Gujarat  Singh.  Those  of  the 
Rachna  Doab  were  designated  Dharpi  Singh,  the  term  .Manjhi  beiuo> 
sometimes  confined  to  the  Sikhs  of  the  IManjha  proper.  The  Sikhs 
in  the  Jullundiir  Doab  were  known  as  Doaba  Singhs,  and  those  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Sutlej  as  M^lwa  Singhs."^ 

Taxation. — From  the  tracts  of  country  which  the  Sikhs  subdued 
but  could  not  hold,  they  exacted  rdklii  or  the  price  of  ^ protection.*^ 
This  tribute  was  regularly  levied  and  varied  in  amounf,  from  a fifth  to  a 
half  of  the  revenue  or  government  share  of  the  produce.^ 

The  Sikh  military  remirees. — The  great  mass  of  Sikhs  were  horse- 
men and  speedily  became  famous  for  their  effective  use  of  the  matchlock 
when  mounted.  Infantry  was  used  almost  solely  to  garrison  forts  and 
cannon,  among  the  early  Sikhs,  was  unknown,  Very  varying  estimates 
were  formed  of  their  numbers.  In  1783  Forster  estimated  them  at 
200,000,  but  others  put  them  at  300,000  men  I Browne  reckoned  theln 
at  73,000  horse  and  25,000  foot.  Twenty  years  later  Franklin  declared 
they  mustered  218,000  cavalry,  but,  apparently  on  George  Thomas^ 

^Khazan  Singh  justly  describes  this  as  a religious  rather  than  a militarv  body  ; p.  280. 

It  was  a militant  order  of  Sikhism,  but  not  to  be  confused  with  the  AkiUfs'  or  Niliangs  as 
Cl,  C.  Narang  appears  to  suggest  : p.  180.  Founded  by  Dfp  Singh,  & Jat  of  Pohu  in 
Amritsar,  its  most  prominent  member  was  Sucha  Singh. 

3 Sometimes  called,  quite  erroneously,  the  Nagarias. 

8 Wynyard's  Amldla  Settlement  Report,  pp.  Vd  ff, 

4 Murray,  I,  31. 

5 Cunningham’s  EAstory  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  118  ». 
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authority,  subsequently  reduced  their  effective  strength  to  64,01)0, 
within  1800,  only  40  field  guns. 

In  later  times  the  Sikhs  enlisted  Muhammadans  in  their  light 
cavalry  and  they  were  called  gnrcharas, 

Sikh  quoits. — According  to  Osborne  the  quoit  is  an  arm  peculiar  to 
the  Akdlis.  It  is  a steel  rin^,  6''  to  9"  in  diameter,  and  about  1''  in 
breadth,  very  thin  and  with  its  edges  ground  very  sharp.  The  Akalis 
are  said  to  be  able  to  lop  off  a limb  at.  60  or  80  yards  distance,  but 
Osborne  had  a poor  opinion  of  their  skill. 

Bosaries. — Tlie  Sikh  rosaries  are  : — 

All  Sikhs  ...  lohe  hi  mdla^  of  iron  beads. 

N^nakpanthis  ...  sjphatik^  white  crystal. 

Kfikas  ...  un  ki  mdluy  black  (and  white)  beads  of 

wool. 

Sikhs  also  use  a rosary  of  ^7  beads  and  a head  bead,  black  and  made 
of  iron.^ 

Sikhism  in  In  art  Sikhism  cannot  claim  an  exalted  place. 
The  Sikhs  had  indeed  begun  to  counteract  some  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
later  Muhammadan  style.  The  Sikh  wood-carving  was  their  most 
characteristic  medium.  It  is  distinguished  by  elaborately  lined  and 
twisted  foliage,  with  small  grotesque  figures  of  men  and  animals,  but  it 
retained  the  late  Mughal  pillar,  pilaster  and  mihrah,  with  flatness  of 
relief,  absence  of  under-cutting,  a free  use  of  geometric  diapers,  incised 
in  line  merely,  in  relief  or  in  framed  lattice- work.  ^ 

The  following  notes  supplement  the  account  of  the  Akdlis  (Vol.  II, 
p,  9)  and  that  of  the  Nirmalas  (III,  p.  172): — 

The  Biheki  Akdlis  strictest  of  the  Akalis  acquired  the  title  of 
Bibeki  (from  a Sanskrit  word  ^meaning  discrimination^)  or  ^ the  conscien- 
tious* and  engrafted  on  their  own  creed  all  the  prejudices  of  Hinduism, 
With  the  Vaishnavas  they  would  not  eat  meat  or  any  article  of  food  or 
drink  not  prepared  with  their  own  hands.  To  such  an  extreme  was  this 
rule  pushed  that  they  would  not  taste  food  cooked  by  their  wives,  eat  finiit 
bought  in  the  market  or  drink  water  which  they  themselves  had  not 
drawn  from  the  well.  They  considered  it  a sin  to  eat  bare-headed  and 
would  pay  a fine  to  the  temple  if  they  did  so  inadvertently.  They  did 
not  remove  the  hair  from  any  part  of  their  persons  and  in  lieu  of  the 
'B.md.vi  j aneo  wore  a sword.  They  were  very  strict  in  wearing  the  5 Ks. 
and  will  not  drink  water  without  immersing  in  it  a knife  or  dagger. 
They  added  the  word  singh  as  an  affix  to  all  substantives  and  sometimes 
the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  they  transposed  all  feminine  nouns  into 
the  masculine  gender.  Thus  they  would  say  : ^ place  the  inkstand  singh 
on  the  table  singh y and  kanghi  a comb  became  kangha. 

Some  Akdlis  call  themselves  Nihangs,  from  ‘ a crocodile.* 

Their  high-peaked  turbans  are  said  to  have  earned  them  this  title  from 

» I.  N.  Q.,  IV,  § 146. 

t Journal  of  Ind.  Art,  1,  p.  29. 
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Gurd  Govmd  Singh,  but  another  version  has  it  that  during  one  of 
Zam4n  Shah^s  marauding  inroads  they  donned  the  high-peaked  turbans 
of  the  Turki  soldiers  and  so  disguised  attacked  his  force  at  night  and 
destroyed  it.  Yet  a third  account  is  that  the  lofty  tnvhan  or  dimbdld 
(^high-tailed^)  was  not  adopted  by  them  till  Ranjit  Singh's  time  when 
the  example  of  Bhola  Singh,  a gigUntic  Ak4H  whose  height  was 
enhanced  by  his  high-peaked  turban,  induced  them  to  adopt  a similar 
head' gear.  ^ 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the  blue  dress.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  adopted  in  imitation  of  Guru  Govind  Singh  ^ho  escaped  by 
donning  the  blue  garb  of  a Muhammadan  pilgrim  to  Mecca  and  per- 
sonating a priest  of  XJch  when  he  was  driven  from  Chamkaur  and 
pursued  into  the  wastes  round  Bhatinda. 

According  to  Macauliffe^  the  Nirmalas  do  not  deem  the  pa/iul  or 
rite  of  initiation  of  vital  importance  though  they  are  baptised  Sikhs. 
Many  do  not  wear  long  hair  and  for  the  kachk  they  substitute  the 
loosely  tied  langota  or  loin-cloth  of  the  Hindu Above  all  they 
wear  the  ochre-coloured  hhagioa^  a colour  forbidden  to  all  true  followers 
of  Guru  Govind  Singh. 

Some  account  of  the  Sanwal-shahis,  an  off-shoot  of  the  Sikhs,  will 
be  found  in  Volume  III,  page  380  infra.  The  conjecture  put  for- 
ward in  the  Punjab  Ctnsus  lleportj  190:i  (p<tge  135),  that  thev  are  iden- 
tical with  the  Chawal-shahis  appears  correct,  since  tlieir  founder  Soman 
was  an  Apra  of  the  Chawala  section.  The  title  of  Shah  was  bestowed 
on  him  by  Guru  Arjan  as  a reward  for  liis  zeal  In  helping  to  constmct 
the  Hari-mandar  tank  at  Amritsar.  To  its  cost  he  devoted  his  income. 
His  descendants  continued  to  serve  the  Gurus,  and  when  the  tenth 
Guru  gave  amrit  to  his  disciples  Mihar  Shah^  a descendant  of  Soman 
Shah,  was  allowed  to  take  it  also.  Hence  the  Guru  added  the  title  of 
Singh  to  that  of  Shah  and  his  descendants  still  bear  the  double  title. 
The  Guru  also,  conferred  on  him  the  right  to  levy  sihli^  In  Sindh  etc. 
and  made  him  Guru  of  those  parts  of  India.  He  also  bestowed  on  him 
5 gifts,  viz,  a writ  of  appointment,  a copy  of  the  Granth  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  a drum,  a hammer  and  5 sers  of  hhicjivi.  He  was  en- 
joined : (1)  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  kdl  (death)  and  Akdl  (God), 

(2)  to  propagate  religion  and  lake  peaceful  measures  for  the  public  weal, 

(3)  to  rise  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night  in  order  to  show  humility  by 
worshipping  God,  (4)  to  maintain  the  Guru's  langar.,  (5)  to  lead  people 
to  the  right  path  ; and  (6)  to  cherish  a sincere  belief  in  the  bachans 
(sayings)  and  hdnis  (hymns)  composed  by  the  Guru.  Maii}^  people  of 
all  castes,  Brahmans,  Ach^rajs,  Bhats,  Kbatris  and  other  Hindus 
became  his  disciples.  His  followers  are  to  this  day  found  In  Kabul, 
Kandahdr,  Khost,  Bangash  and  Dawar,  as  well  as  all  over  the  Western 
Punjab.  They  pay  an  annual  nazrdnd  as  well  as  dues  at  marriages 
and  deaths. 

^ Macauliffie,  The  Sikh  Religion  under  Banda  in  Calc.  Rev.,  18S1,  p.  164  f. 

“ The  Sikh  Religion  under  Banda  ia  Calc.  Rev.,  1881,  p.  168, 

s Sikhi  was  equivalent  to  the  dasaundh  or  else  replaced  that  tithe,  the  right  to  collect 
which  had  been  abused  by  the  maiandiaa. 
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Mihar  Shah  SingPs  son,  Ghanb  Sh^h  Singh^  followed  in  his 
father^s  footsteps.  Of  his  three  sons,  Himmat  Shah  Singh,  Samran 
Shah  Singh  and  Sanwal  Shah  Singh,  the  eldest  had  a son  Sundar  Shah 
Singh,  whose  descendants,  found  in  Isa  Khel,  Lakhi  and  Bannu,  are 
known  as  Sundar  Shahias.  The  descendants  of  the  other  two  sons  are 
found  in  Bhakkar  and  Dera  Ismdil  Khan.  Of  them  one  family  went 
to  tahsil  Eangpur  and  one  to  Odo-SuMn  in  Jhang.  The  Sanwal- 
shahis  must  not  he  confused  with  the  Bhai  Khel,  who  are  not  Chawalas 
but  Hojas.  They  collect  m the  Western  Punjab  and  pay  a 

fixed  contribution  to  the  Gurus  of  Guru  Kot  and  Har  Sahai  in  Ferozepur 
but  do  not  act  as  their  agents,  and  if  they  cease  to  pay  their  quota  they 
cease  also  to  collect  nazrdna.  All  affect  the  title  of  Singh,  whether 
they  wear  the  li^es  or  not.  The  Chawala  Sanwal-shahis  take  brides  from 
the  Utradha  Aroras  and  give  them  to  be  Bhdi  Khel  and  others. 

Some  Sikh  shrines. 

The  principal  Sikh  shrines  are  at  Amritsar  and  in  the  Gurddspur 
District.  A description  of  them  here  would  require  too  much  space,  but 
a few  notes  on  the  lesser  shrines  in  Gurdaspur  and  elsewhere  may  be  of 
interest. 

In  Gurdaspur  the  mandir  at  Dehra  Baba  Nanak  is  visited  by  Sikh? 
on  the  Baisakhi,  on  puranmdshi  in  Katik,  the  Diwali,  and  from  21si 
to  23rd  Phagan  when  the  Chola  Sahib  ceremony  is  observed.  Built  in 
1744  S.  the  manchr  contains  the  tomb  of  Guru  Nanak.  Its  affairs  are 
managed  by  an  Udasi  maJimit  who  is  celibate  and  succession  is  governed 
by  spiritual  descent.  A Ihog  of  hardh  parslidd  is  offered  every  morning 
and  on  fast  days  milk  is  offered  as  such. 

At  the  Tahli  Sahib  mandir  no  fair  is  held.  Baba  Sri  Ghand  is  said 
to  have  cleaned  his  teeth  here  with  a ddtan  (toothbrush)  and  to  have 
planted  it  in  the  ground.  From  it  sprang  the  tahli  tree,  after  which  the 
temple  is  named.  Portraits  of  Guru  Nanak  and  his  son  Baba  Sri 
Chand  are  painted  on  its  walls.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  an  Udasi 
maliant  who  is  also  celibate.  Food  cooked  in  the  temple  is  offered  to  the 
Granth.  Another  Tahli  Sahib  has  a similar  origin.  It  also  is  in  charge 
of  an  Udasi  mahant. 

At  the  mandir  of  Sri  Chola  Sahib  annual  fairs  are  held  on  the 
pdranmdshi  in  Katak,  Baisakhi,  Diwali  and  on  21st,  22Dd  and  23rd 
Phagan.  It  is  railed  after  the  Chola  Sahib  or  ‘ gown  ^ preserved  in  it. 
Founded  in  1941  S.  it  contains  a Granth  and  its  affairs  are  managed 
by  Bawas,  but  its  pujari  is  a Bedi  who  is  not  celibate  and  succession  is 
governed  by  natural  relationship. 

Connected  with  this  are  some  smaller  temples  in  the  town— all 
managed  by  the  mahant.  Another  Sri  Chola  mandir  is  visited  on*  21st, 
22nd  and  23rd  Phagan.  Founded  in  1947  S.  it  contains  nothing  but 
the  chola.  Its  pnjdri  is  a Bedi  who  is  not  celibate  A hJiog  of  flowers 
is  offered  in  the  morning. 

A shrine  of  peculiar  interest  is  the  mosque  {masjid)  of  Guru  Har 
Gobind  Sdhib,  No  fair  is  held  here.  An  adversary  of  this  Gurd  in  the 
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service  of  Shah  Jahan  complained  to  the  emperor  that  the  Guru  was 
biased  against  the  Muhammadans,  whereupon  the  emperor  held  an 
enquiry.  The  officers  entrusted  with  it  came  to  the  Guru  and  found  him. 
building  this  mosque,  but  the  precise  year  of  its  foundation  is  not  known. 
Its  affairs  are  managed  by  one  SMn  Pohu  Shah,  a Qureshi.  The  Imam 
is  held  in  respect  both  by  the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans, 

At  the  mandir  of  Manji  Mata  Sahib  no  fair  is  held.  It  is  said 
that  the  mother  {mdtd)  of  Guru  Bhag  Singh,  a descendant  of  Dhir  Mai, 
performed  her  devotions  on  a bed  where  the  present  temple  stands.  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known.  It  contains  the  Manji  Sahib  or 
bedstead.  Its  pujdri  is  a Brahman,  appointed  by  the  Guru  of  Kartar- 
pur.  It  is  connected  with  the  chief  mandir  in  Kartarpur. 

At  the  -Damdama  Sahib  mandir  a monthly  fair  is  held  every 
puranmdM,  and  once  a year  on  the  Baisakhi. 

Guru  Har  Gobind  used  to  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Beas  to 
practise  archery.  After  his  death  it  was  revealed  in  a vision  to  Bhai 
Kahn  Singh  that  the  point  of  an  arrow  once  shot  had  stuck  in  the  tliaxxa 
or  platform  which  formed  the  Guru^s  seat.  He  was  also  directed  to 
build  the  mandir.  Founded  in  1855  S.,  it  contains  no  image,  but 
a Orantl  is  kept  in  a hdradari.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  an  Udasi 
addhu,  A hhog  of  kardh  jjarsJidd  is  offered  to  the  Granth^  a sacred 
lamp  is  kept  lit  and  fire  burning  at  all  times. 

The  history  of  the  Darbar  Sahib  in  Nichla  Kalan  in  Batala  tahsil, 
a gnrdwdra  at  which  fairs  are  held,  on  the  Baisakhi,  during  the 
sJirddhs,  on  Magh  1st  and  the  Amdwas  of  each  month,  is  obscure.  An 
old  man,  it  is  said,  had  been  given  the  power  to  work  miracles  by  Guru 
Nanak.  He  lived  in  the  village  of  Ram  Das.  After  his  death,  one 
Sahib  Ram  Kaur,  seventh  in  descent  from  him  and  blessed  with  the 
same  gift,  was  installed  on  the  gaddi.  But  of  his  four  sons,  Kishen 
Kaur,  Mohar  Singh,  Anup  Singh  and  Jawahir  Singh,  only  Mohar 
Sino^h  succeeded  him.  He  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  brothers,  and  so 
once  when  Sahib  Ram  Kaur  and  Anup  Singh  went  out  shooting  they 
found  themselves  shut  out  of  the  temple  on  their  return.  By  the  advice 
of  the  neighbouring  villagers  they  took  possession  of  land  in  Nicha 
KaUn  where  after  Anup  SingKs  death  a samddh  of  brick  was  built — 
nearly  200  years  ago. 

At  the  mandir  of  the  Darbar  Sahib  in  Dera  Baba  Nanak  fairs  are 
held  on  the  sJianhrdnt  or  1st  of  every  Hindu  month,  and  also  on  the 
puranmdshi.  Guru  Nanak^s  wedding  was  celebrated  here  in  the 
light  half  of  Bhadon  in  1518  S,  His  father-in-law  was  Mula,  a 
Khatri,  and  this  mandir  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
marriage.  Maharaja  Sher  Singh  began  the  masonry  building  but 
it  was  not  complete  till  after  his  death,  according  to  the  janamsdkht. 
The  GrantJi  Sdihib  reposes  in  its  centre.  On  all  four  sides  are  rooms 
for  parkartndn  or  circumambulation . On  its  walls  are  pictures  of  the 
ten  Gui;ps.  Its  manager  is  an  A r ora  of  Batala,  and  his  duties  are  to 
recite  the  Granth  and  look  after  the  tmndir.  The  mantras  for  wor- 
ship are  shabds  or  hymns  from  the  Sukhmani  and  Granth  Sahibs^ 
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Hindus  and  Sikhs  offer  cash,  grain,  clothes  etc.  At  9 a.  m.  kaeka 
hhojan  or  hhog  I's  offered.  A hhog  o£  kavdJi  is  offered  on  the  sank>  duty 
amdwas  and  puranmdshty  i.  e.  on  the  new  and  full  moon  days  of  each 
month.  During  the  night  lamps  are  lit.  The  masonry  thava  on  which 
the  wedding  party  of  Guru  Nanak  rested  is  much  respected  by  the 
people. 

The  Darbar  Sihib  fair  at  Barbata  village  is  held  on  the  Baisakhi. 
Bawa  Sri  Chand,  its  founder,  came  here  to  meditate  on  God.  The 
Granth  reposes  on  a Manji  Sahib.  The  pujdri  is  a Sarsut  Brahman 
and  recites  the  Granth  daily.  He  also  feeds  all  travellers  lodging  in 
the  mandiVn  A hhog  of  food  prepared  in  the  morning  or  kardh  par- 
shdd  offered  by  votaries  is  first  laid  before  the  Granth  Sdhib  and  then 
distributed  among  those  present. 

A curious  feature  of  the  Patti  Sahib  at  Lahore,  which  includes  a 
number  of  buildings  in  a walled  enclosure,  is  the  fact  that  a samd>Jh  of 
Nag  deota  is  found  in  it  side  by  side  with  one  of  Bawa  Sri  Chand,  and 
another  of  Kubha  Diw^n,  the  hump-backed  accountant  of  Ran  jit  Singh, 
^0  which  no  sanctity  seems  to  attach. 

The  Guru  Sar  or  ‘tank  of  the  Guru’’  at  Khosa  Kotla,  in  Zira 
tahsil,  Ferozepur,  lies  near  the  village  where  the  Manji  Sahib 
of  the  6th  Guru,  Har  Gobind,  is  kept.  It  was  founded  nearly 
100  years  ago.  An  Udasi  .sdd/iu  is  in  charge  and  a fair  is  held  on  the 
Maghi  festival.  Visitors,  both  men  and  women,  dig  earth  from  the 
tank  and  make  offerings  of  grain,  gtir,  milk,  cash  etc.,  all  of  which  the 
sddim  takes  to  the  Manji  Saliib  before  which  they  bow.  Kardh  parshdd 
or  confection  is  distributed  among  them,  Earth  is  also  dug  from  a 
Map  par  or  pond  of  Baba  Andehr,  but  no  fair  is  held  at  it. 

The  sthdn  or  sanctuary  of  Guru  Har  Gobind  in  Sanir  village  is 
also  called  Guru  Sar.  A fair  is  held  there  at  the  Maghi  and  Baisakhi 
when  the  Granth  is  opened  and  read,  Sikhs  paying  it  special  reverence 
and  making  offerings  to  it.  The  temple  was  founded  nearly  150  years 
ago.  Its  pujdri  is  a Sodhi  The  Granth  is  opened  on  the  1st  of  every 
Hindu  month  and  verses  recited.  At  the  qnrdwdra  situate  at  Takhtu- 
pura  an  annual  fair  is  held  on  ttie  12th  January.  Most  of  the 
visitors  are  Sikhs  who  bathe  and  make  offerings  to  the  temple.  The 
village  was  founded  by  one  Takhtu.  Baba  Nanak  is  said  to  have 
honoured  it  with  his  presence,  and  so  did  Gurus  Har  Gobind  and 
Gobind  Singh.  The  tank  near  the  temple  was  made  by  Ran  jit  Singh, 
and  some  small  giirdwdras  are  attached  to  it.  It  is  in  charge  of  an 
Udasi. 

The  mandir  at  Daroli  in  tahsil  Moga  is  called  Mata  Damodari, 
and  two  annual  fairs  are  held  at  it,  one  on  the  Lohri,  the  other  on  the 
Baisakhi.  Mata  Damodari  was  a goddess  and  a disciple  of  Guru  Har 
Gobind,  and  her  tomb  lies  near  the  mandir.  This  temple  was  built  in 
S.  1710.  No  Brahman  is  employed  as  the  pujdri  is  always  a ^ikh.  He 
keeps  the  mandir  clean,  washes  the  ehahutra  or  platform  in  the  rhorning 
and  lights  a sacred  lamp  in  the  evening.  Lastly  a drum  is  beaten.  At 
a mattri  near  the  mandir  a lamp  is  lit  every  evening.  The  mattri  is  also 
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washed  in  the  morning.  The  temple  at  Sirai  Maugha  in  tahsil 
Muktsar  is  known  as  Guru  Nanak  kd  gurud^vdra  emd  a fair  is  held 
there  on  the  Baisakhi.  While  touring  through  the  country,  Guru 
Nanak  came  to  this  place  and  while  resting  on  a mound  used  a d atari 
or  toothbrush  which  he  thrust  into  the  ground-  It  grew  into  a tree 
which  still  thrives.  Some  65  years  ago  one  Bhai  Bala  raised  a wall 
round  the  mandir.  The  mandir  contains  no  image,  but  only  a stone 
with  Guru  Nanak^s  foot-print  on  it.  Its  administration  is  carried  on 
by  the  Bhai’s  descendants  and  they  employ  an  Udasi,  who  keeps  it 
clean,  lights  a lamp  in  the  evening,  and  gives  food  and  water  to  travel- 
lers from  the  langar.  The  servants  of  the  mandir  had  always  been 
sddhtiSi  and  succession  had  been  governed  by  spiritual  relationship 
until  the  death  of  Bhai  Bilu  whose  natural  descendants  succeeded  him  as 
he  left  no  disciple.  At  the  fair  [he  Grantli  is  recited  and  kavdh  garshdd 
offered  as  hhog  to  it.  Visitors  make  offerings  and  receive  kardh 
parslidd  which  they  deem  sacred.  A lamp  is  always  kept  burning  and 
Hindus  also  make  offerings  to  the  Grantli^ 

The  mat  or  monastery  of  Guru  Angad  is  at  his  birthplace  and 
people  makes  vows  and  offerings  to  it  if  their  prayers  are  fulfilled. 

pujdrU  take  all  the  offerings.  No  lamp  is  kept  burning. 

The  Gurdwara  known  as  the  Sri  Darbar  S-ahib  is  the  scene  of  a 
fair  held  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd  of  M%h  every  year.  It  is  so  called 
because  when  Guru  Gobind  Singh  fled  before  the  Mughal  army  he  took 
shelter  here  and  recited  the  Granth  on  May  i7th,  1767.  Ever  since 
then  the  fair  has  been  celebrated.  In  olden  times  the  tank  here  was 
called  Ishar  or  Khandrana,  but  after  the  battle  in  which  his  followers 
fell  and  received  muht  or  salvation  it  was  nameti  Mukatsar  or  the  ‘ pool  of 
salvation.'’ 

The  mandir  was  founded  in  1718,  and  was  built  by  Sardar  Udhe 
Singh  of  Kaithal.  The  Darbar  Sahib  contains  a sword,  disc  etc.  Its 
administration  is  carried  on  by  a Bhandari  Khatri,  and  by  the  II 
members  of  the  Darbar  Sahib. 


Two  of  them  are  attached  to  the  'mandir  to  supply  water  and  pre- 
pare and  distribute  food.  The  manager  is  responsible  for  all  the 
expenditure.  The  members  meet  at  night  in  the  temple  after  the 
rah-i-rds  or  evening  prayer,  and  before  the  distribution  of  food,  some 
10  loaves  with  pulse  are  offered  to  the  Gran  thy  a conch  being  sounded  to 
inform  those  present  in  the  temple  that  the  food  is  ready.  It  is  then 
brought  out  and  distributed  among  them  and  they  receive  the  loaves 
which  are  believed  to  be  sacred.  Ail  that  remain  are  taken  to  the  langar. 
Offerings  are  made  by  Hindus  in  general  as  well  as  by  Sikhs. 


Other  temples  connected  with  this  are  : — the  Shahid  Ganj,  Tibbi 
Sahib,  Mukh-manjan  Sahib  and  Tambu  Sahib.  The  Shahid  Ganj  is 
where  Guru  Gobind  Singh’s  followers  were  slain  and  burnt.  The 
Tibbi  S^hib  is  where  he  fought  the  enemy.  This  sanctuary  lies  a mile 
to  the  west  of  the  Darbar  Sahib.  Erom  it  the  Guru  went  to  the  waste 
lands,  west  of  the  Tibbi  Sahib,  which  are  called  the  Mukh-manjan 
Sahib,  because  the  Guru  cleaned  his  teeth  there.  The  Tambu  Sahib  is 
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so  called  because  Gum  Gobind  Singh  pitched  his  tent  there.  It  was 
founded  by  Maharaja  Karm  Singh,  Chief  of  Patiala,  in  1900. 

The  in  Guru  Har  Sahai  is  called  ^ Pothi-Mala.  No  fair 

is  held  here,  but  the  Baisakhi  is  observed  as  a fair.  It  is  so  called 
because  it  contains  a,  potki  or  religious  book  and  a mala  or  rosary  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Guru  Nanak,  and  its  foundation  dates  from  his 
time.  They  are  kept  by  the  Guru^s  descendants,  who  hold  charge  of 
the  temple,  in  the  house  believed  to  have  been  occupied  by  him.  Ten 
years  ago  a new  building  was  constructed  and  the  ?ndla  and  pothi 
brought  from  Chunian  and  placed  therein.  The  gaddi  is  always  occu- 
pied by  the  eldest  son  of  the  family.  When  people  come  to  do  homage 
to  these  relics  the  piijdri  bathes  and  dons  the  iopij  chola  etc.,  which 
were  worn  by  Guru  Nanak.  lie  then  displays  the  polhi  and  7ndla^ 
provided  a nazrdna  of  Rs.  101  is  laid  before  them.  Kardh  parshdd  is 
offered  daily  as  bhog. 

When  votaries  in  distant  places,  such  as  Bannu,  Kohat,  Peshawar, 
Hazara  and  Kabul,  dedicate  offerings  to  Guru  Nanak  at  weddings  etc. 
they  are  sent  to  this  temple. 

The  temple  at  Chunian  in  Lahore  is  connected  with  this  mandiTi 
and  it  is  held  by  a member  of  the  same  family.  An  ordinary  fair  is 
held  there  on  the  Baisakhi. 

At  the  samddh  of  Bhai  Sarup  Das  at  Bagahke,  a fair  is  held  on  the 
Baisakhi.  Some  50  years  ago  the  corpse  of  Bhai  Sarup  Das  was  burnt 
at  this  spot,  where  his  disciple  Puran  Das  built  a samddh  in  1921.  The 
administration  of  the  mandir  vests  in  Bhai  Sahib  Das,  a disciple  of  the 
late  Puran  Das.  But  an  Udasi  disciple,  who  is  employed  in  the  luandir, 
lives  in  a separate  house  near  the  well  attached  to  the  main  temple 
which  he  keeps  clean  and  in  which  he  lights  a lamp.  Only  the  Bairagi 
sdd/iu  however  officiates  in  the  temple,  and  he  receives  all  the  offerings 
with  a fee  of  Re.  1-4-0  at  every  wedding.  On  the  Baisakhi  kavdh 
parsJidd  is  offered  as  hJiog  and  then  distributed  among  those  present.  A 
lamp  is  always  kept  burning  in  the  temple.  All  Hindus  make  offerings 
according  to  their  means. 

At  the  temple  called  Gupt  Sar  a fair  is  held  on  the  Baisakhi.  When 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  during  his  war  with  the  Muhammadans  reached  this 
place  his  soldiers  demanded  their  pay  and  he  found  a hidden  treasure  in 
a tank  most  of  which  he  distributed  to  them.  The  balance,  it  is  said, 
disappeared  at  the  same  spot.  Hence  the  tank  came  to  be  called  the 
Gupt  Sar  or  ^ tank  of  the  hidden  store."^  The  temple  possesses  a chakkar 
(disc)  awdijJianda  (banner).  No  Brahman  is  employed,  but  a lamp  is 
kept  burning  and  Hindus  make  offerings  to  it.  Cash  collected  is  spent 
on  the  up-keep  of  the  mandir. 

At  the  Gurudwara  in  Ropana  no  fair  is  he  id.  The  people  gather 
there  on  the  Baisakhi  and  offer  kardh  parshdd.  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
threw  away  his  used  ddtan  or  toothbrush  here  and  it  turned  into  a 
green  tree,  a miracle  which  caused  people  to  worship  the  place.  In  the 
temple  are  deposited  a chakkar ^ nishdn  (standard)  and  other  weapons. 
Its  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  present  pujdrif  a Jai,  No  Brah- 
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man  is  employed.  It  rests  with  the  residents  of  the  village  to  employ 
any  person  whom  they  deem  fit.  It  is  said  that  once  a Sihh  Guru 
visited  this  place,  and  after  his  departure  it  was  held  sacred  by  the 
Hindus  and  Sikhs  who  bathe  in  the  pond.  The  use  of  cJiaras  and  bJiog 
is  not  common.  A lamp  is  lighted  at  the  temple. 

At  the  mandir  called  Faqir  Sar  in  Muktsar  taheil  an  annual  fair 
is  held. 

At  a pond  in  Bhondar  village  a fair  is  held  annually  at  the 
Baisakhi.  As  Guru  Gobind  Singh^s  horse  drank  water  from  it  people 
bathe  in  it  every  year,  but  no  building  is  attached  to  it.  Formerly 
a fagir  u>ed  to  live  at  the  pond  but  after  hi3  death  some  T2  years  ago, 
people  simply  collect  on  the  day  of  tiie  fair  to  pay  homage  to  the  pond 
and  play  saunchi. 

At  the  'tnandir  of  Gurii  Gobind  Singh  at  Uaripur  near  Abohar,  two 
fairs  are  held,  one  on  the  piuanmdsJn  in  Katak,  the  other  on  the 
Clietar  chandas  in  Chet.  About  800  persons,  Bagri  Jats  etc.  attend  them. 
Charn  Das  took  up  his  abode  in  Haripur  in  S.  19-27,  and  founde  1 the 
temple  in  Sawan  S.  19‘13.  When  the  people  of  the  Ba2:ar  began  to 
worship  the  mandir  he  sank  a well  for  drinking  water.  When  he  had 
/?ot  1 J yards  down,  an  iron  box  .\as  found  in  which  were  an  image  of 
Narsingh,  an  iron  disc,  a footprint  of  Guru  Xanak  on  a stone,  an  iron 
rod,  a sword,  a closed  book  etc.  The  image  of  Narsingh  i-j  carved  on  a 
stone  slab.  These  things  were  sent  to  IMr  Wakefield,  then  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Sirsa,  but  they  were  brought  back  and  placed  in  the 
mandir.  Since  then  Hindus  frequent  it  to  see  the  relics.  The  foot- 
print on  the  stone  is  regarded  as  that  of  Guru  Xanak  and  a hand  print 
on  the  other  side  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  one  Kirpal  Udasi.  The 
administration  of  the  mandir  is  carried  on  by  one  Charn  Das.  Its  in- 
come from  offerings  is  estimated  at  R.-4.  125,  excluding  Rs.  7,  the  value 
of  the  grain  offered,  which  is  divided  equally  between  Charn  Das  and 
the  Bishnoi The  former  keeps  the  mandir  clean  and  burns 
incense  twice  a day.  Kardli  parshdd  is  distributed  among  those  present. 
The  fair  is  patronized  by  Jats,  Aroras,  Sikhs,  Bagris  and  Bishuois.  It 
only  lasts  one  day. 

At  the  Guru  Sar  in  Bazidpur,  tahsil  Ferozepur,  a fair  is  held^  on 
the  Basant  panchmi.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  rested  here  for  a short  time, 
so  the  place  was  held  sacred.  In  the  time  of  Ranjit  Singh  a faqir 
constructed  a gurudwdra.  At  the  fair  the  Faridkot  State^  supplies 
50  mans  of  grain  and  one  of  salt  for  the  requirements  of  visitors  who 
are  all  fed  free.  Bawa  Sidha  Das  a Chhimba,  lives  in  the  temple 

and  recites  the  G^anth  in  the  morning.  Disciple  succeeds  guru.  A 
kettle-drum  is  beaten  at  night.  Oharas  is  not  used  nor  is  there  any 
rite  of  bJiog>  Lamps  are  lit  in  the  evening.  The  gnrdwdra  in  Sayyid- 
pur  is  connected  with  this. 

In  Ludhiana  the  Bhai  Bala  fair  is  held  on  the  10th  sudi  of  Miigh 
in  the  waste  land  of  Dad.  Bhai  Bala  was  a disciple  of  Guru  Ndnak 
and  at  his  samddh  here  about  10,000  people  from  the  neighbourhood 
visit  the  fair.  Hindus  offer  grain,  cash  etc.  which  arc  taken  by  Masand 
Khatris  of  Kudliani  in  *hitiala.  People  also  bring  curds  ma  le  the  pre. 
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vious  night,  and  after  being  presented  to  the  sbrine  they  are  distributed 
and  eaten.  There  is  also  a pond  here,  and  people  attending  the  fair 
consider  it  a religious  duty  to  dig  out  of  it  seven  handfuls  of  earth  with 
their  hands. 

A temple  in  Kangra  is 


Mandir  Pera  Baba  Nanak. 
Baba  Nanak  is  said  to 
have  stayed  here  for  a 
while  and  wrought  mira- 
cles. The  temple  con- 
tains a stone  on  which 
his  foot-print  is  marked. 
Its  length  is  a cubit  and 
breadth  a foot.  It  stands 
on  a pedestal.  A flag 
is  also  planted  on  one 
side  of  it.  Near  it  is 
the  tomb  of  Bawa  Mehr 
Das,  one  of  the  Bilaspur 


Udasi 


None 


Food  cooked  by  the  pujdri 
is  offered  as  Ihog,  but  on 
the  first  day  of  every 
month  halwd  or  confection 
is  prepared  and  offered  to 
the  Oranth.  A sacred 
lamp  is  lit  daily. 


chiefs. 


The  Philosophy  of  Sikhism. 

A Sikh  gentleman  contributes  the  following  instructive  note  on 
Sikh  ideals  : 

The  Guru  observed  : — ^All  men  are  suffering  in  one  way  or  another; 
the  source  of  all  misery  is  attachment  to  material  things.  Desire 
generates  attachment ; desire  precedes  illusion.  Illusion  is  removed  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  spirit ; the  spirit  lives  in  every  particle  of  the  universe  ; 
it  lives  within  us,  without  us  and  everywhere.  God  is  all  ^Life,’  ‘ Know- 
ledge^ and  ^ Bliss, ^ and  to  know  God  is  to  he  God.  Therefore  happiness 
cannot  be  obtained  in  material  enjoyment  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
God.  This  is  the  essence  of  Sikhism.  Until  the  soul  has  become  free 
from  desire  of  material  objects,  it  has  to  suffer  births  and  rebirths 
under  the  law  of  transmigration  of  souls. 

The  stashes  of  practice, — The  next  question  is  how  to  become  on® 
with  God  and  secure  a stage  of  eternal  happiness.  The  Guru  says 
there  are  three  stages  : — (1)  Discipline,  (2)  Meditation,  and  (3) 
Gian  a. 

(1)  Ttiscipline. — The  beginner  must  begin  by  keeping  the  company 
of  good  people  {sddh-sangat)  and  cultivate  purity  of  character. 
Character  [achar)  supplies  the  soil  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed  which 
is  meditation  on  the  name  {Nam)  and  is  the  fruit  [sukhphal). 

Discipline  means  total  subjugation  of  the  lower  instinct  [ausri  gunas)^ 
of  lust  anger  [karodh)^  blind  attachment  {moh),  covetousness 

(^M),  vanity  {aJiangkara)]  and  development  of  the  higher  virtues  [daivi 
gunas)^  such  as  the  proper  use  of  the  bodily  essence  {sil),  contentment 
{santohJi)y  kindness  of  all  forms  of  life  {day a),  faith  in  Divine  existence 
{dhorma),  purity  of  body  and  mind  {such)y  charity  and  benevolence 
\dan)y  toleration  {dJiiraj',  and  thoughtfulness  {vichdr).  To  discipline 
his  mind  one  must  always  keep  {sat  sang , the  company  of  holy  men 
and  learn  to  live  independently  by  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  True 
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discipline  is  cultivated  not  by  living  in  seclusion  but  by  leading  a life 
useful  in  all  respects.  The  Guru's  tenet  is  : ^ Fulfil  all  the  duties 

of  domestic  and  social  life,  but  let  not  your  heart  forget  your  spiritual 
nature.' 

(2)  Meditation. — When  the  character-building  is  complete  the 
adhkdri  is  initiated  into  the  society  of  the  pure  {khdlsa).  He  is 
baptised  (given  amrita)  by  the  5 chosen  Khalsa  (Panch  Guru  Khalsa) 
and  taught  the  method  of  meditation  on  the  true  name  .(Satnam).  The 
message  communicated  to  him  at  the  amrita  runs  : ‘ Henceforth  you 

belong  to  the  community  of  the  Khalsa,  your  father  is  Sri  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  (protector  of  the  universe),  jour  mother  Sahib  Devi  (the  supreme 
p^er),  ycur  abode  Anandpur  (the  city  of  bliss),  yoiu  caste  Sodh-bans 
(the  family  of  the  Lord).  You  will  be  bound  to  wear  the  5 national 
symbols  [rahit  of  the  five  /ra's)  : (t)  The  keshas^  to  preserve  your 
brain  in  its  normal  condition.  This  is  the  sign  of  Yogi,  implying 
abhorrence  of  all  artificialities  due  to  the  desire  to  appear  beautiful : 
[ii)  Jcach,  meant  to  teach  you  the  habit  of  using  the  life-fluid  properly  : 
[Hi)  kirpdn^  to  teach  you  the  necessity  of  cultivating  physical  develop- 
ment and  warn  you  against  the  danger  of  bodily  deterioration  : [iv] 
kara  to  bind  you  to  obedience  of  the  Guru's  law  as  given  in  the  Holy 
Granth  : (v)  kangha,  as  the  comb  keeps  the  hair  pure,  even  so  twice 
a day  you  should  try  to  purge  away  all  filthy  thoughts  from  your  mind. 
You  shall  also  recite  five  bdnis  every  day  : — 

1.  Japp — Comprising  the  main  principles  of  Sikh  spiritualism, 

ethics  and  divinity. 

2.  Jap — Giving  the  attributes  of  God,  personal  and  impersonal. 

3.  Swayas — Inculcating  the  transitoriness  of  material  enjoy- 

ments and  emphasising  the  brevity  of  human  life. 

4.  RaJiirds — The  prayer  for  peace. 

5.  Sohdla — Praise  of  the  Divine. 

You  shall  believe  in  the  Gurus  as  the  10  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  Lord : and  obey  the  commandments  given  in  the  Holy 
Granth. 

You  will  have  to  meditate  on  the  holy  name  with  full  concentration 
of  mind  every  day  in  the  early  morning. 

You  must  perform  all  ceremonies  [sand'aras)  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Khdlsa. 

Methods  of  meditation. — In  the  first  stage  attention  must  be  fixed 
on  the  personality  of  the  Guru  by  reading  his  life  and  by  constantly 
thinking  of  the  attributes  to  be  cultivated.  Afterwards,  silent  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  together  with  the  understanding  of  the  sense  in  the 
mind.  By  constant  practice  the  name  itself  vanishes  and  the  spirit 
makes  itself  manifest  in  the  devotee's  heart  according  to  his  conception. 

(3)  The  gidna  stage, — Ultimately  the  individual  soul  enjoys  perfect 
union  with  the  supreme  soul.  In  tliis  stage  the  bhagat  sees  the  one  Cod 
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within,  without  and  everywliere  and  realises  that : — ^ In  Him  he  liveF, 
moves  and  has  his  being*. ^ 

Notable  features  of  the  SHch  ideals. — The  Sikh  believes  that 
the  supreme  soul  has  fully  manifested  itself  in  the  Guru.  He  is 
therefore,  the  creator,  the  preserver ; and  it  is  he  who^  is  the  des- 
troyer of  the  universe.  He  thus  concentrates  all  his  love  on 

the  Guru  in  a manner  so  earnest  that  he  is  ready  never  to  flinch 

from  the  path  laid  down  for  him  by  the  Guru  even  at  the  risk 

of  his  life.  History  narrates  that  in  the  time  of  Furruklisiar  Rs  SO 
were  offered  as  a prize  for  the  head  of  a Sikh  with  his  keslias  (hair)  yet 
never  was  Sikh  known  to  betray  his  faith  for  worldly  gain,  howen^^r 
much  he  was  tempted.  Day  and  night  the  Sikh  meditates  on  the  self- 
radiant point  ever  effulgent  in  his  breast  through  the  grace  of  his  Guru, 
and  moves  in  the  world  self-poised,  self-satisfied,  and  self-contented. 
He  has  full  control  over  his  temper  and  it  is  his  object  to  make  the  most 
of  the  chances  given  him  by  serving  others  in  all  possible  ways. 

He  has  realised  that  as  no  form  can  endure  he  must  one  ^ day  pass 
away.  The  hour  of  death  being  uncertain  he  must  use  all  his  energy, 
wisdom  and  wealth  in  philanthropic  deeds.  Free  from  all  vanity,  he 
has  totally  resigned  his  will  to  the  Guru.  He  is  indifferent  to  pleasure 
and  pain  and  is  heedless  of  eulogy  or  abuse.  Gold  and  dust  are  equal 
in  his  eyes.  Thus  ever  singing  his  master^s  praises,  he  goes  to  the 
Home  of  Bliss  after  death,  which  he  has  really  conquered  in  this  life. 

Growth  of  the  Khdlsa  community. — Guru  Nanak  Deva  spent  his 
whole  life  travelling  from  place  to  place,  sowing*  the  seed  of  divine  love 
wherever  he  met  a true  seeker  of  God.  In  the  course  of  time  millions 
in  distant  lands  became  his  followers.^ 

1 Guru  NdnaTc. — Guru  Nanak  did  not  re^ieivo  any  secular  education.  The  following 
verses  show  that  he  did  not  attend  to  lessons  taught  in  school.  One  day  he  was  a^ked  to 
write  out  some  Arithmetical  tables.  He  replied : — 

“ Burn  worldly  love,  grind  its  allies  and  make  them  into  ink,  turn  the  superior  in- 
tellect into  paper. 

Make  divine  love  thy  pen  and  thy  heart  the  writer  : ask  thy  Gurd  and  write  h:s  in- 
structions, 

Write  God’s  name,  write  his  praises,  write  that  he  hath  neither  end  nor  limit, 

0 Master  ! learn  to  write  this  account, 

So  that  whenever  it  is  called  for  a true  mark  may  be  found  thereon. 

There  greatness  is  obtained,  everlasting  303  s and  everlasting  delights. 

They  in  whose  hearts  is  the  true  name  have  the  mark  of  it  on  their  brows. 

By  God’s  mercy  men  obtain  it  and  not  by  idle  words ; 

One  man  cometb,  another  goeth,  we  give  them  great  names, 

^ome  men  God  created  to  beg  and  some  to  preside  over  great  courts. 

When  they  have  departed  they  shall  know  that  without  the  name  they  are  of  no 
account ; 

1 greatly  fear  thine  anger,  O God  ! my  body  pineth  and  wasteth  away , 

They  who  had  been  called  Kings  and  Lords  are  beheld  as  ashes. 
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Guru  Aiigad  worked  on  his  lines  and  devised  a new  Panjabi  alphabet 
in  which  the  lives,  hymns,  and  sermons  of  the  Gurus  were  written. 

The  efforts  of  Siri  Guru  A mar  Das  were  mainly  devoted  to  the 
abolition  o£  caste  distinctions,  lie  tiu^ht  ^ that  1 actio  s are  com- 
mendable to  God  and  that  all  men  are  equal."’  He  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  performing*  all  ceremonies  with  the  help  of  the  Guru  Bani  and 
instructed  the  Sikhs  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Brah.naii  priesthood. 

The  fourth  Guru  Ram  Das  began  the  Golden  'temple  at  Amritsar 
as  a centre  for  the  Sikhs,  to  which  they  might  come  from  all  parts  to 
unite  themselves  by  the  bond  of  brotherly  love  so  essential  to  streng- 
then the  national  tie. 

Gurii  Arjan  ordered  every  Sikh  to  set  apart  one-tenth  of  his  income 
for  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  lie  framed  rules  of  devotion  and 
collected  all  the  hymns  of  his  four  predecessors  into  the  holy  scripture 
called  the  Grantli  to  which  he  himself  largely  contributed.  This  new 
form  of  Sikhism  raised  up  many  enemies  to  the  Guru,  and  so  he  in- 
structed his  son  Guru  Har  Govind  to  devise  means  of  safety  for  his 
disciples. 

Guru  Har  Govind  introduced  military  exercises  and  horsemanshij) 
among  his  Sikhs.  In  course  of  time  they  became  good  soldiers,  and 
whenever  their  foes  became  aggressive  they  gave  proofs  of  their  valour, 
courage  and  military  skill. 

Nanak  when  men  depiwteth  all  false  affections  arc  surroiulore  1. 

Upon  this  tlie  Scliool-inaster  acknowledged  Guru  Nanak  as  a perfect  saint  and  did 
the  homage  to  him.*’ 

The  incident  called  the  sacJia  sauda  may  also  he  mentioned:  — Kalu,  father  of  Ndnnk, 
desired  his  son  to  embrace  a mercan*ile  life,  so  he  sent  him  to  Chiiharkana  now  in 
Gujrauvvala  and  buy  articles  for  trade.  Nanak  set  out  with  a scr\aut  and  on  his  way 
met  some  holy  men.  He  spent  all  the  money  in  their  service,  mid  on  his  return  home 
when  censured  by  his  father  he  replied  that  he  had  done  ‘ true  trade.’ 

The  Guru’s  condemnation  of  the  rite  of  investiture  with  the  ^aneo  (sacred  thread)  : — 

Pandit  Hardial,  family  priest,  was  invited  to  perform  this  ceremony  and  when  all  the 
members  of  Kalu’s  brotherhood  were  present,  Guru  Nanak  enquired  its  meaning.  The  priest 
explained  that  thojaneo  was  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  religion  and  without  it  a man  would 
remain  a Sudra.  Hearing  this  the  young  Gani  uttered  the  following  hymn  in  the  Asa  De 
TF dr ; — 

1.  Make  mercy  thy  cotton,  ojiitentmcni  thy  thread,  continence  its  knot,  truGi  its 

twist, 

2,  That  would  make  a soul ; if  thou  have  it,  0 Brahman  ! then  put  it  on  me  ; 

ih  It  will  not  break,  or  become  soiled,  or  be  burned  or  lost  ; 

4.  Blest  the  man,  O Naaak  ! who  goeth  with  such  a thread  on  his  neck. 

5.  Tliou  pmrehasost  a jaaeo  for  four  damn's  and  seated  in  a square  pul  test  it  on 

6.  Thou  whisperest  instruction  that  tliO  Jjrahmau  is  the  Guru  of  the  Hindus 

7.  Man  dicth,  thojaneo  falleth  off  and  the  soul  depnrteth  without  it. 

The  Pandit  was  angry  at  this  and  the  Guru  then  uttered  the  following  : — 

1.  By  adoring  and  praising  the  Name  honour  and  a true  thread  arc  obtaiued. 

2.  In  this  vay  a sacred  thread  shall  bo  put  on  which  will  not  break,  and  which  uill 

bo  £t  for  eii trance  into  God’s  court. 


720  Guru  Gohind  Singh  and  the  Devi. 

The  story  about  Naina  Devi  has  been  wrongly  represented  in  the 
text.  The  idea 'of  the  Guru  was  to  show  the  Pandits  and  the  people  the 
hollowness  of  the  cult  of  Devi.  The  first  Gurus  had  already  refused  to 
accept  the  worship  of  any  deity  except  the  one  Almighty  God.  Guru 
Gobind  Singh  was  not  bitterly  opposed  to  Islam  and  the  pahiil  or  amnt 
sanskdr  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  retribution.  The  pahul  in  fact  is  a 
form  of  baptism,  and  the  method  of  its  administering  proves  it. 

The  Sikh  view  oe  transmigration. 

The  following  gives  the  Sikh  conception  o£  the  manner  in  which 
souls  emanated  from  God  : — 

As  from  one  fire  millions  of  sparks  arise,  though  rising  separately, 
they  unite  again  in  the  fire. 

As  from  one  heap  of  dust  several  particles  of  dust  fill  the  air,  and  on 
filling  it  again  blend  with  the  dust, 

As  in  one  stream  millions  of  waves  are  produced,  the  waves  being 
made  of  water  all  become  water, 

So  from  God^s  form  non-sentient  and  sentient  things  are  mani- 
fested. 

Springing  from  Him  shall  all  be  united  in  Him. 

The  conception  oe  Divinity. 

' God  is  without  passion,  without  colour,  without  form,  without  out- 
line. 

He  is  without  wordly  love,  without  anger,  without  enmity,  without 
jealousy, 

He  is  without  Karma,  without  error,  without  birth  and  without 
caste, 

He  hath  no  friend,  no  enemy,  no  father,  no  mother  etc.' 

The  definition  op  Khalsa,  the  pure. 

1 . He  who  repeateth  night  and  day  the  name  of  Him  whose  en- 
during light  is  unquenchable,  who  bestoweth  not  a thought  on  any  one 
but  the  one  God. 

a.  Who  hath  full  love  and  confidence  in  God,  who  putteth  no  faith 
even  by  mistake  in  fasting  or  worshipping,  cemeteries,  places  of  crema- 
tion, or  Jogis'  places  of  sepulchre, 

Who  only  recognizeth  the  one  God  and  not  pilgrimages,  alms, 
the  non-destruction  of  life,  Hindu  penances  and  austerities, 

T.  And  in  whose  heart  the  light  of  the  perfect  one  shineth,  he  is 
recognized  as  a pure  member  of  the  Khalsa. 

The  Ballad  of  Hari  Singh  Nalwa  of  Amritsar. 

Lardi  Sirdar  Hari  Singh  Naliud  sakna  Shahr  Amritsar, 

C Sohnd  hanid  Amharsar,  sohnd  hand  darhdr ; 

’ \Sang  marmar  patthar  lagid  chdndb  chdrhe  hewdv* 
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2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 


6, 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


13. 


The  BaHad  of  Hart  Singh  Na!wd» 


!Km  lahh  ohnu  sond  lagid,  tnoH  lal'h  hatdr ; 

Koikoi  Tiat-wdnydn  hasdd^  hasde  sdhuMr, 

SMahdn  Singh  de  ghar  Ranjit  Singh  ja/nidt,  Jatnid  bard  autur 
Kai  hazd/r  usne  ghore  rahkhe^  faujdn  lalch  hazdr. 

( Wioh  Khaihar  de  laggi  lardi\  lishhi  hai  talwdr, 
i Othe  ghaldio  Hari  Singh  nun,  faujdn  dd  Sirddr, 

iTejd  Singh  di  fan  j dd  Sihho,  mainun  nahin  itibdr ; 

Pahld  derd  Rdvi  de  Jcande,  duja  Edvi  de  par ; 

T'l^d  derd  Pul  Kanjrt  de,  chauthd  Wazirdbdd ; 

Ohamhe  ghote  nun  deiue  thdpidn  *tu  raJch  Ihanlidn  dt  Idj.  * 

( NihM  jehi  uUhi  hadli,  minh  barsd  inohle  dhdr  ; 

( Ohhapparidn  dd  pdni  pike,  Sikh  hogaye  khabarddr. 

SOhalo  bhirdo  merio  main  rallid  tuhdde  sdth. 

Otthe  margayd  Tlari  Singh,  bi'rdn  dd  jamdddr  ! 

C Otthe  margayd  Tejd  Singh,  faujdn  dd  Sirddr. 

\ Ek  jo  uffhd  ranyd  gayd  TIari  Singh  nun  sdr. 

C Duron  Ldhoron  chalid  Faran^i'  karke  mandd  bhdnd ; 

\ Majlm  majUn  dnke  dthe  malid  T/udhi'dnd. 


s 


Dar  dar  usdi  chavnki  bahgayi,  shahrln  hahgayd  thdnd, 
Sikhdn  nun  Angrezdn  ne  mdrlid  hoyd  Rab  dd  bluind. 


( Duron  Ldhoron  ayd  Firangf,  sir  par  rikhkar  topi ; 
\ Bare  rdjdn  se  sark  puttdi,  hath  wich  pakavke  soft. 

\ Srak  teri  sohi  puttcii^ge,  jinhdndi  kismat  khoft ; 

\ Bhdnd  Sikhdn  de  utte  bartid,  kat  na  chalid  sdthi. 


Teahslation, 


1.  Beautifully  planned  is  the  city  of  Ambarsar  with  a stately  and 
imposing  Darb^r.  In  it  white  marble  was  usedj  and  the  doors  are 
covered  with  silver. 

2.  Many  lakhs  worth  of  gold  and  a thousand  lakhs  of  pearls  were 
used.  It  is  mainly  inhabited  by  bankers^  p€  ttjr  shop-keepers  being  few. 

3.  In  the  house  of  Mahdn  Singh  was  born  Ranjit  Singh,  the  great 
soul  descended  from  Heaven.  He  had  thousands  of  horses  and  main- 
tained armies  numbering  a thousand  lakhs. 

4.  In  the  Khaihar  Pass  war  began,  and  swords  flaslied  like  light- 
ning, Thither  Hari  Singh  was  sent  in  command  of  the  forces. 

5.  Sikhs,  I trust  not  Tej^  Singh^s  army.  So  my  first  camp 
will  be  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Rivi'^s  bank,  and  my  second  beyond  it. 

My  third  halt  will  be  at  Pul  Kanjri  and  my  fourth  at  Wazir4b^d.^ 

d.  Patting  his  bay  steed  Ranjit  Singh  said  : ^ Save  my  lioncuir  for 
die  sake  of  my  grey  hairs/ 


PPPP 
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7*  A small  cloud  arose  and  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  The 
Sikhs  drinking  water  from  the  ponds  became  anxious, 

8.  ' O my  brothers,  press  on.  for  I am  with  you/  There  has 
Hari  Singh,  commander  of  the  forces,  been  killed, 

9.  Sirdar  Teja  Singh  has  also  been  killed.  One  of  the  warriors 
went  to  burn  Hari  Singh  Nalwa^s  body. 

10.  From  Lahore  set  out  the  Firangi  obeying  the  impulse  of 
pride  and  marching  stage  by  stage  met  the  Sikhs  at  Ludhiana. 

11.  Posts  were  opened  at  every  door,  and  a police  station  estab- 
lished in  the  midst  of  the  city.  The  English  defeated  the  Sikhs,  for 
^ t was  the  will  of  God  ! 

12.  Straight  from  Lahore  came  the  Firangi  with  hat  on  head  and 
employed  many  masons  in  metalling  the  roads,  holding  a stick  in  his 
hand. 

18.  ^Thy  roads  will  be  metalled  by  those  who  are  unfortunate.’ 
Trouble  seized  the  Sikhs  at  lait  and  none  sided  with  them  ! 


The  Talk  of  Lachhman  Daf^  othkkwise  Baxda  S^Hin,  disciple  of 

THE  Gueu  SAhib,  the  Singh. 

Ahwdl  Lachhman  Bds  urf  Banda  ISdhih,  Chela  Guru  Singh  Sdhib. 


Doha. 


j C Abchald  nagar  hai  Sri  Gangd  lie  pds, 

\Sddhu  Lachhman  Bds  hai  bairdgi,  hare  nivds, 

2 C Khatri  Sodhi-lans,  sun,  bhayo,  bairdgi  d*e, 

\ Ahchal  nagri  Qanga^at,  sddhe  tap  ho  jd'e. 


Ohaupdt. 


2 C Sundar  Bdm  hdghichd  Idgd, 

( Suhh  Sambhu,  duhh  rdrhhat  bhdgd, 

^ C An  eh  bhdnt  phal  phul  suhd'e, 

\ Khag,  mirg,  gunjad,  hahut  suhh  dd*e, 

,,  f Wd  he  madh  bani  dmrdi, 

/ Suhh'su-vds  sab  bhdnt  suhdh'. 


Doha, 


Q C Amrd/i  he  bich  ek  palang  bichhd  suhh-sdr, 

\ Ohdr  bir  chau  tarf  rahen  rakhwdle,  balihdr. 
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Ohaupdt, 
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^ C Am  hn  haifhe  tahdn  jd/Cy 
\Pafak  bhunt  mdre^  so  tdin. 

g C Jo  palang  ke  nere  jdwat^ 

^ Phir  jtwat  pdchhe  nahin  dwat. 


g C Pahf  pachhdren  Oangd  tdSf 
\Turt  haren  Amrapur  vjds* 


Doha. 


2q  C Sri  Ourd  ke  panth  men  sikal  bhage  balwanf 
\BddBhdh  daswdn  bhae  Ourti  Oohind  Singh  an. 

Kabit, 

f Guru  Ndnak,  Our  Angady  Our  Amarddsy  Ouru  Rdmd'isy  Ourti 
11  < Ai  jan  dhdrOy 

(.  Ouru  Hargobind,  Har  Rdiy  Hart  Krishn  hirhdrOy 

22  ( Tegh  Bahddary  hhayo,  nam  dhar  ek  man  ItnOy 
\Sabd  guru  upddsh  dan  sangat  ko  di'nd 

22  (Kald  dhdr  Ourti  Oohind  Singh  hhaey  amar  bhae  Kalti  men  sdkhty 
\jhankdry  bhayOy  tirlak  men  birdy  pej  safgur  ki  rakhi, 

Doha* 

14  J Ourti  Oohind  Singhji  dhdrd  dharm  Autdr, 

\ MdUcJihan  ke  hat  karne  parbaly  bhayOy  balkdr. 

Kabit. 


men 


C Ashp  ke  asivdr  bhayOy  Ourti  Gohind  Singtiji-  sail  sadhayOy 
15  < Gang  ashndn  kiyo  hit  hity  stin  hhayoy  Lcichhman  Dds  ke  bdgh 
( dyo. 

C Palang  hichhen  hano  ati  sundar  haithat  wdhpah  harkhy  widhdyoy 
^ \Bir  rahe  bal  Id^ei  nd  Idgat  dhaUy  Ourtiji  ko  tej  sowdyo. 
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Kabit. 

( Lachhman  Das  Sddhti  Oang  ashndn  kar  ptija  pd(h  matitr  jap 
\ amrdi  dyo  hain, 

j Age  su  Oobind  Singh  baithat  par  pank  mdhviy  dharm  autdr 
\ shubhr  ajit  sohdyo  hain. 

SNirkh  chakrit,  bhayOy  aiso  baifh  kaun  dyo,  tej  lod  partdp  jdn  bismay 
suhdyo  hain. 

Birdn  ko  dgidykar  pakr  ke  paohhdro  nar,  aiso  ahankdri  budh  as  kaun 
dyo  hain  ? 

Ohaupdt. 

2g  ( Btran  dnk  hhdnt  bal  Idyo ; 

\ Palang  nahin  so  titho  tifhdyo. 

btdrf 


C Guru  Oobind  Singh  Jo  abtd 
\KidJe  hardn  birdn  balkdr  P 
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Dohd» 

P^rhhat  Ourti  Qohind  Singh  turn  ho  sddhii  kaun  P 
At-pfiTchand  iijfcil  tuja  Ttiun  dhciv  hnithe  maun  P 

Sdhih  he  handa  hhaye,  ehhi  hamdro  ndm, 

Nts  dinjapde  baUhhe  Parmeshwar  Sri  Ram. 

Ohaupdi. 

Turn  banda  sdhih  he  piyaro^ 

Te  jasasi  tap  harnewdle. 

Ah  har  apne  shashtar  dhdro, 

Pharm  hdj  yeh  hachan  hamdro. 

Malechhauy  sun,  judh  rachdOf 
Panda  Sdhih  ndm  kahdo, 

Lachhman  Dds  ji  sant  ne  ho  teg  har  dhdr, 

Mughlan  he  hat  hdrne  lags  haran  dangdr. 

Wdhe  Guru  hi  fatally  so  wdhe  Guru  hd  rdj  ! 

Guru  Gohind  Singh  amar  hiirt^  hCo  dharm  hd  hdj, 

Ohaupdi, 

Judh  har  at  Turhdn  sun  hhdriy 
Mughlan  hi  huh  sen  sanghdri. 

Jang  Sarandh  dnh  hidh  bhayo, 

Tidg  deh  Gur  surpur  gayo, 

Pohd. 


gQ  ( Dhutd  Lahdndf  hhayo,  sihh  Guru  hd  jdn^ 
Xlh  shat  mohar  Gohind  Singh  ddm  thd  mdn, 

Ohaupdi, 

gl^  C Dhufhe  ho  Guru  hachhan  sundyd^ 

\ Sihh  Guru  hd  hahut  suhdyd. 

qo  ( Ah  turn  jdbd  apne  gdm, 

\ Kij'd  }d*e  tihdn  hisrdm. 


Kahit, 


33 
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C Guru  Gohind  Singh  hahe  Dhuthe  hd  : gdm  tumhdre  dwenge. 

Do  ungli  tumri  har  apni  pahar  nishdni  Idwenge, 

f Sihh  apnd  hhej  tujhi  ho  apne  pds  mangdwenge, 

( Tab  jdno  turn  Guru  hamdrd  eh  sau  mohardn  pa  w enge. 

Ohaupdi, 


qw  C Ohafh  hibdn  Gur  surg  sadhde^ 
\phutd  apne  dwdre  dye, 

gg  f Bahut  diwas  sun  phir  hahe  jds, 
\ Gur  he  charnon  Idge  ds. 

‘ Kah  Our  is  des  men  dweriy 
\Do  ungli  muf  hd  pahrdwm  ; 
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0g  C Bk  sau  mohar  mo  se  mdngen  ^ 

\ Dhan  bhdg  more  jah  jdgen* 

Kabit 

C Cbandr-Bhdgd  nadi  hindre  Bandah  tap  I'o  dyo  haif 
\ Mahan  pxwlttar  bJuumC  hi  dekhi  baith  kahin  snkh  pdyo  h Ut 

f Desan  ke  bhupdl  deke,  sab  ne  mdtho  ndyo  hai, 

^ X Dhuthe  got  Labdne  Gur  ke  dge  sis  lagdyo  hai. 

Ohaupdi, 

C Dhuthd  apne  pds  pds  mangdyo  ; 

X Bandah  Sdhib  bachan  sundyo, 

^2  ( Ido  iingli  tin  ko  pakr  ai^ 

XBk  sau  mohar  ndm  snndi . 

C Dhuthe  man  men  parm  ilchhdhd, 

X Dhan  dhan  karat  charn  liptdhd. 

44  C Bailor  apne  ghar  ko  dyd, 

X Sakai  kutumb  pds  mangivdyc. 

C Ek  sau  mohre?i  thdl  bhardydy  • 

( Bhukan  bistar  sang  stihdyd, 

C Khdn  pan  sakale  pakwdn^ 

X Sang  Wo  parwdr  sujdn. 

^ C Bdjen  dhdl  sang  sukh-ddt, 

X Ndchen  Dhuta  bahor  suhdi, 

C Ndchat  kudat  Gur  pah  jdiuen, 

X Mukh  se  gdwat  sabd  suhdwen . 

Kabit. 

C “ Gur  Iddho  re.  Guru  Iddho  re,  Gur  Iddho,  Guru  sulidyo  re, 
XJin  Turkdn  ke  sis  utdre,  so  Gur  mild  hamdro  re, 

gQ  C Dhan  Guru  Gobind  Singh  ujjal  dharyo  dharm  ahtdro  re, 
XDhan  Guru  Gobind  Singh  sdhib  ji  db  Dhute  ko  tdro  re. 

Ohaupdi, 

61  J Quruji  bhdg  hamdre, 

X Aj  Guru  H mile  pidre, 

f Tegh  uthdi  Mughal  Jin  mdre,  v 
XSakal  Hind  ko  dharm  sudhdre, 

gg  C Jo  Gur  apne  ko  mandwen, 

XOharn  gahe  mukti  phal  pdwen, 

K i f Gur  ke  charn  rahun  lip(di, 

\ Ant  kdl  Gur  hdt  sahdi. 


r.r;  ^ OhiU  biijou  bake,  Dhutd  ndoh  en, 
rem  hhard  bah  udham  ndchon. 
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Ndchat  gdwat  Ghir  pah  dyOf 
Oharn  Quran  he  sis  niwdyo. 

Dohd, 

Bddslidk  dasweUi  bhayOf  Guru  Qobind  Singh  dife : 

Ikddas  Banda  Sdhib  ji^  idro  sikh  suhd*e  ! 

Ohandr-Bhdgd  Oangd  kc  nikat.  niwds  kino  parhal  trikuth  dhdr 
sundar  sdhdt  hain^ 

Kanchan  ke  tkamh  okapdt  bane,  kanohan  kc  kanchan  ko  mandar 
jorl  bahu  bhdnt  hain. 

Anek  hi  parkdran  ke  bdjat  bajantr  mahd  gdujat  sabd  nek  bhdnt  ke 
suhdt  hain, 

Ohdr  khunt  chale  dt  mdtho  jd'en  ko  nivrit  dhan  Oiiru  Bandah 
Sdhib  dharo  ghat  hain. 

Kabil. 

l)es  hi  des  chale  buh  divat,  kos  hazdrOnke  sikh  suhdivcn, 

Wdhe  Guru  Bands  Sdhib  ko  bnldndm  japen  viukti  phal  pdieen. 

JDhol  mirdang  pakhdiuaj  sang  bajdwaf  bdje  sabd  jo  gdwen, 

Utr  des  niwds  kiyo  ; jo  ndm  japcn  miikti  phal  pdwcn. 

Sri  Giir  Bande  Sdhib  ko  dharo  parm  suhd'e, 

Ujjal  Hdkim  Rae  ne  sobhd  kahi  band's. 


TrANSLA-'HON. 

I f AbchaU  is  a town  close  by  holy  Ganges, 

(.And  in  it  lived  a saint,  one  Lachhman  Das  Bairagi. 

f He  was  a Khatri  of  the  Sodhi  sect,  bnt  he  became  a Bairagi, 
) At  Abchal  town  on  the  Ganges  bank  he  performed  penance. 

r In  it  lay  a beautiful  and  pleasant  garden, 

(.In  it  (was  found)  every  kind  of  pleasure,  without  pain. 

^ f In  it  were  countless  kii;^ds  of  fruits  and  flowers, 

(.Birds  and  leer  added  pleasure  to  its  delights. 

g r In  it  stood  a summer  house,  just  at  its  centre, 

(.  A pleasant  dwelling  which  afforded  joys  of  every  kind. 

r In  it  was  spread  a luxurious  couch. 

Which  was  guarded  on  all  four  sides  by  four  champions, 
1 powerful  men. 


r If  any  one  went  to  sit  thereover, 

^ \They  straightway  threw  him  on  the  ground. 

g r Whosoever  even  approached  the  couch, 

\ Never  came  back  alive 

q /They  cast  him  into  the  Ganges, 

‘ (.  (And)  forthwith  he  entered  Heaven. 

-jq  / All  the  Guru^s  followers  became  powerful, 
(.Gurd  Govind  Singh  was  the  10th  King. 

^ Possibly  an  allosion  to  the  four  fakhta  of  the  Sikh  Gur#, 
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Know  then  the  Gurus  : — 

Ndnak^  Angarl,  Amar  Das,  Ram  Das,  Arjan,  Hargobind, 
Har  Rai,  Hari  Krishn. 


12 /Teg  BahMur,  who  believed  in  the  unity  of  God 

(.Gave  the  boon  of  the  Gui-u^s  teaching  to  his  followers. 
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Guru  Govind  Singh  was  glorious,  and  in  the  Kali  Yug., 
immortal, 

His  story  resounded  through  three  worlds,  and  he  kept  up  the 
glorie.5  of  his  Guru 


/ Holy  Govind  Singh  was  an  incarnation, 

C.  He  showed  his  might  in  assaults  on  the  Mleehhas, 


^ Mounted  on  his  horse  Guru  Go\ iinl  Singh  went  forth, 

15  < Bathed  joyously  in  the  G-anges  and  so  came  to  rjaohhman 
Das^  garden. 
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There  he  found  the  splendid  c«>iich  and  seated  himself  thereon 
with  great  delight, 

Tn  vain  the'  dtrs  (cham])ions)  put  forth  all  their  strength; 
Blessed  be  the  glorious  Giiru  ! 


r So  Lachhman  D;is  the  saint,  after  bathing  and  reciting 
his  prayers,  returned  to  the  summer  house, 

I Where  he  found  Govind  Singh  seated  on  the  couch,  (him)  who 
was  an  incarnation  of  God  and  most  glorious  I 


r Seeing  him  he  was  amazed  (and  said) : ^ Who  is  seated  here, 

jg  J Seeing  his  glory  and  his  splendour  he  was  astounded. 

1 (And)  he  bade  the  guardians  (saying)  : ^ Cast  out  this  fellow, 

C who  is  seated  so  arrogantly  here  ! * 
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The  champions  exerted  all  their  strength, 

But  the  couch  did  not  move. 

Guru  Govind  Singh  was  an  incarnation  of  God, 
What  could  the  mighty  champions  do  ? 

Gurd  Govind  Singh  asked  : ^ What  saint  art  thiui  ? 

Thou  who  art  so  glorious,  why  art  thou  silent  V 

* I am  the  Servant  of  God,  that  is  my  name  ! 

Day  and  night  I repeat  God's  name.^ 

Thou  art  the  beloved  Servant  of  God, 

Glorious  one  I and  a performer  of  penanoe* 


f Take  warlike  weapons  in  thy  hand, 
\ And  listen  to  my  preaching. 
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f Attack  the  Mlecbhas  courageouely, 

1 And  earn  the  title  of  ' God^s  Slave/ 

. /Lachhman  l)4s,  the  holy  one,  took  in  his  hand  the  sword, 

^ And  resolved  to  put  the  Afughals  to  death,  in  battle. 

C (H,is  war-cry  was)  * Victory  to  the  Guru  1 Thus  shall  be 

27  < the  Guri/s  reign !'  , . . ^ 

Guru  Govmd  Singh  is  immortal,  he  hath  done  works  or  piety. 

^ r He  made  fierce  war  on  the  Turks, 

X Many  Mughals  were  destroyed. 

r He  fought  at  Sarandb  with  all  his  might, 

^^\The  Guru  gave  up  his  life,  and  went  to  Heaven. 

/ phutha  Labana  became  a disciple  of  the  Guru, 

And  had  a mind  to  offer  him  100  gold  mohars. 

rThe  Guru  exhorted  Dhiith^, 

(.And  he,  the  Gurf/s  disciple,  was  greatly  pleased. 

TThe  Gurd  said  : ‘ Mow  get  thee  to  thy  village, 

(.And  dwell  there  in  peace.^ 

(■Guru  Govind  Singh  said  to  Ghutha : ^We  will  come  to 
334  your  village, 

( Grasping  two  of  your  fingers  we  will  make  a sign. 

Cl  shall  call  you  to  me  through  one  of  my  own  disciples,^ 
(.Then  know  that  your  Guru  will  accept  the  100  mohars.' 

C Ascending  his  (celestial)  chariot,  the  Guru  went  to  Heaven, 
And  phutha  returned  home. 

TMany  days  he  waited  there, 

(.In  expeetation  of  his  Guru^s  coming. 

j (Thinking)  ‘When  will  the  Guru  come  to  this  country, 

( And  give  me  his  two  fingers  to  hold  ? 

r And  ask  me  for  the  100  mohan  ? 

1 Blessed  then  will  be  my  lot  ?’ 

f To  the  bank  of  the  Chenab  river  came  Banda  to  do  penance, 
X Seeing  the  great  purity  of  its  soil  there  he  rested. 

r All  the  rulers  of  the  land  came  to  do  him  homage, 

1 phuthd  Labana  bowed  his  head  to  the  Guru. 

r He  called  phutha  to  him, 

X Bandd,  ‘ God's  Slave  ^ spake  to  him. 

/ He  gave  him  his  two  fingers, 

1 And  mentioned  the  100  mohan. 

,,  f phutha  was  greatly  delighted  in  his  heart,  ^ 

^ Saying  again  and  again  ‘ Blessed  one  P he  clung  to  his  feet. 
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( Then  he  returned  home, 

(.  And  sent  for  all  his  kinsmen. 

THe  filled  a platter  with  the  100  mokars, 

(.And  a quantity  of  jewels  and  clothes. 

.n  ( With  food  and  drink  and  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats ; 
t.  Taking  his  whole  family  with  him, 

( Drums  were  beaten  for  joy, 

(,  Dhutha  danced  before  them  from  love. 

( Dancing,  leaping,  he  went  to  the  Guru, 

(.  With  his  lips  he  sang  his  praises. 

j I have  found  my  Guru,  my  Guru,  and  he  hath  comforted  me  I 
^ < He  who  had  cut  ofi  the  Turks^  heads,  he  is  my  Guru. 

/ Blessed  be  Guru  Govind  Singh,  who  is  an  incarnation  of  God, 
X Blessed  be  Guru  Govind  Singh,  who  has  saved  Dhutha  ! 

51  ‘ Guru,  happy  is  my  lot, 

1. To-day  have  I met  with  my  beloved  Guru. 

f Taking  up  the  sword  he  has  slain  the  Mughals, 

\ Restored  religion  to  all  India. 

gg  / Whoso  believeth  in  his  Guru, 

C And  embraceth  his  feet,  will  get  the  reward  of  salvation. 

/ Let  me  remain  clinging  to  the  Guru’s  feet, 

(.  In  the  end  the  Guru  will  save  me. 

M^/  A] any  drums  were  beaten,  and  Dhutha  danced, 

(.  Filled  with  love  he  danced  fervently. 

gg  / With  dance  ana  song  he  went  to  the  Guru, 

/And  bowed  his  head  at  the  Guru^s  feet. 

/Guru  Govind  Singh  appeared  as  the  10th  King, 

/The  11th  was  Banda,  ^ God’s  slave.^  Save  thy  disciples ! 


{ 


He  made  his  abode  by  the  Chenab'’s  holy  stream,  where  is 
58^  the  goddess,  most  powerful  and  ever  glorious  has  golden 
pillars. 


/Numerous  hymns  are  sung  there  with  musical  instruments 


59  j which  are  pleasing  to  the  ear, 


People  from  all  direct  ions  come  and  pay  homage  there.  Blessed 
(.  is  the  advent  of  Guru  Banda  Sahib  in  this  world. 


QQQQ 
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f People  from  all  countries  and  Sikhs  from  thousand  kos  come 
3 there  and  repeat  the  name  of  W^hguru  Banda  S4hib  and 
obtain  salvation. 

C They  sing  the  hymns  there  with  different  kinds  of  drums. 
3 Banda  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  northern  country,  he 
( who  will  repeat  name  will  obtain  salvation. 


6^ 


{All  should  deeply  love  Guru  Banda  Sahib  and 
R6i  praises  the  unique  being — The  Sublime. 


see  how  Hdkiin 
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CHAPTER  II. 


RIGHTS  AND  CEKEMONIDS. 

Section  1. — Hindu  Pregnancy  Obskrvancbs. 

The  first  menslrnation  after  marriage. 

The  first  rnenstruaition  after  the  marriao^e  has  been  consmumated,  is 
the  occasion  of  a strict  tabu  in  Mandi,  The  wife  must  touch  no  one, 
and  should  not  even  see  any  one,  to  secure  which  she  is  shut  up  in  a 
dark  room.  She^  must  not  use  milk,  oil  or  meat,  and  while  she  is  still 
impure  the  following  rite  is  performed  On  a day  chosen  as  auspicious 
by  a Prahman,  all  the  wife's  female  relatives  assemble,  and  kinswomen 
wash  her  head  with  gondhana.  Then  after  she  has  bathed,  five  cakes  of 
flour,  walnuts  and  pomegranates  are  put  in  her  lap,  with  a pretty  child, 
in  order  that  she  too  may  bear  such  a child.  ^ Looking  into  its  face  she 
gives  it  some  money  and  cakes,  and  then  the  family  priest  makes  her 
worship  Ganpati.  In  return  he  receives  a fee  in  money,  with  the  thino*s 
offered  to  the  goddess,  'fhe  women  spend  the  ensuing  night  in  sino-ing. 

The  earlier  observances  in  pregnancy. 

If  a woman's  children  all  die,  she  procures,  in  the  third  month  of 
her  pregnancy,  a piece  of  iron,  taken  out  of  a sunken  boat,  and  from  it 
has  a Jcavi  or  manacle  made.  This  she  wears  on  her  right  leg,  and  it  is 
believed  to  prevent  her  future  children's  premature  death.  [Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  District.] 

In  Fazilka  an  observance,  now  nearly  extinct,  is  observed  by  Hindu 
Aroras  in  the  third  month  of  a first  pregnancy.  It  is  called  the  dnkh 
saldt^  because  after  it  the  wife  ceases  to  apply  antimony  to  her  eyes. 
Her  parents  send  her  rice  which  is  distributed  among  her  kin.  • 

In  SirUkot  the  observance  of  the  third  month  is  called  thdkni,^ 
Dried  dates  and  pieces  of  cocoaniit  are  given  to  the  wife,  and  of  these 
she  eats  a little,  the  rest  being  distributed  a uoiig  her  kinsmen.  In 
Hoshiarpur  a similar  rite  is  observed ; loaves  of  wheat  flour  fried  in 
ghi  are  distributed  among  the  brotherhood,  and  both  husband  and  wife 
put  on  new  clothes  and  worship  the  family  god. 

In  the  extreme  south-east  hardly  any  observances  during  prof^'nancy 
are  reported,  though  in  Hissiir  the  kanji  rite  - described  below  —is  in 

' lu  Pati<tla  if  the  woman  oats  real  pearls  in  her  monses  sho  will  also  birth  a 
male  child. 

* But  in  GurdAspur  the  rite  known  as  th  tnkni  (clearly -/AfUai)  is  siiid  to  be  obeorred 
on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month.  The  woman  on  this  date  w.ashos  her  heal  with  card 
and  puts  on  new  clothes  : saltislj  coinostiblos,  such  as  p iparx,  pikinr^i^  and  stwid*,  or  ver- 
micelli, being  distributed  among  the  brothorh  >od.  The  fh  tnkni  is  followoil  by  the  great  rti, 
hold  early  iu  the  eigth  month,  wliich  is  a religious  ceremony.  'Plio  worn  in’s  parents  send 
her  presents,  and  sho  washes  Imr  head  etc.  as  iu  the  But  a is  cillod  iu 

and  performs  certain  religious  rites.  Ths  women  of  the  family  also  sing  certain  ritual 
hymns,  and  the  occasion  is  one  of  groat  rejoicing.  Pun^saoin,  defined  by  Platts  ( 

<an<  p.  270)  to  moan ’‘causing  the  birth  of  a male  child '-tha  first  of  the 

essential  ceremonies  of  Hindu  initiation —hold  on  the  mUherks  first  poreeiviu.:  signs  of  a 
living  conception /’  is  now  obsolete  in  the  Simla  hills.  So,  too,  is  the  ntamt,  which  use^l  to 
be  performed  in  the  sixth  month. 
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vogue  in  some  parts.  But  elsewhere  such  observances  are  usual  and 
somewhat  elaborate.  Thus  In  Jind  during  a fimt  pregnancy  [jelhd 
haw, at)  we  find  the  mithd  hohid}  a social  ceremony,  in  which  at  the 
end  of  the  third  month  a basket  full  of  sweets  is  seftt  to  the  woman  by 
her  mother,  with  a suit  and  a half  of  clothes,  and  Rs.  5 in  money.  At 
the  fifth  month  a second  similar  ceremony,  the  is  observed,  the 

mother  sending  her  daughter  two  and  a half  suits  of  clothes,  one  and  a 
quarter  maunds  of  sweetmeats,  and  Rs.  7. 

Later  observan'^es. 

During  the  seventh  month  occurs  a rite  of  a religious  character, 
called  the  hihidn  hd  hhojdn  bharndi.  This  consists  in  the  woman^s  offer- 
ing four  and  a quarter  sers  of  rice  t > the  bihis  or  spirits,  in  ten  thdlU  or 
plates,  of  which  one  is  given  to  a l)uinni,  another  to  a land-holder's  wife, 
a third  to  the  husband,  a fourth  being  allotted  to  the  woman  herself, 
and  the  rest  to  other  relatives. 

The  pregnancy  rites,  however,  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  ie“ 
ligious,  are  the  garhh  satiskdir^  and  foreshadow  i\\e  janni^  mandan  and 
janeo  sanskdrs  ^ oi'  rites  at  birth,  (first)  tonsure  and  initiation,  which  will 
be  described  in  due  course. 

The  garbh  sanskdr  includes  two  distinct  rites,  the  chhot'i  or  lesser, 
and  the  bafi  ritdn  or  greater  rites,  which  are  observed  in  the  fifth  and 
seventh  months,  respectively,  of  the  pregnancy  throughout  the  Central 
Panjab.'*’  In  the  former  the  woman  bathes,  her  hair  i-  plaited  and  she 
is  dressed  In  clothes  presented  by  her  parents.  Her  neighbours  and 
kinswomen  also  assemble  to  sing  songs  and  fill  her  lap  with  grain  and 
cakes  made  of  grain  flour  fried  in  ghi.  Her  motlier-in-law  is  also 
congratulated,  and  similar  eatables  distributed  among  the  husband's 
brotherhood, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  month  the  husband's  parents 
celebrate  the  havi  ritdn  ; but  first  of  all  the  wife's  parents  send  her  a 
new  tewar^  a cocoanut,  dried  dates  and  money,  together  with  a present 
of  clothes  to  her  husband's  parents,  who  on  their  part  present  her  with 
new  clothes.  On  a lucky  day  chosen  by  the  Brahman,  the  husband  and 
wife,  dressed  in  new  clothes,  sit  side  by  side  and  revere  images  of  the 
gods  drawn  by  the  Brahman  on  the  floor.  The  husband's  mother  then 
places  a cocoanut  and  dried  dates  in  the  wife's  lap,  and  congratulations 
are  exchanged.  Huge  loaves  of  tlour  fried  In  ghi  are  then  distributed 
among  the  brotherhood. 

In  Ferozepur  these  rites  are  replaced  by  the /ar  hharneki  and  bhog 
bharneki  observances.  Of  these  the  former  simply  consists  in  making 
kachchi  pinni  ® or  rolls,  of  which  two  are  marked  with  saffron  and  given 
to  the  wife,  who  either  eats  them  or  divides  them  among  young  girls 
and  the  brotherhood.  The  second  rite  is  however  far  more  elaborate. 

1 MittTid  ‘ sweet  ’ : hohid  a small  basket,  PanJ.  Viety.,  p.  283. 

* SadA,  s.f.  lit.  a half.’' 

sTo  ibese  four  sanskdrs  slionM  apparently  be  added  a.  fiftli,  tbe  ndm  karn  or  naming 
wliich  precedes  the  mundan, 

^ E.g.  by  the  Lahoria  Khatris,  but  the  Biinjahi  Khatris  are  said  only  to  oh  erve  the 
5 op  ritdn  . 

5 Tewart  or  teur,  three  articles  of  clothing ; a trousseau  consisting  of  a gown,  shawls 
and  shift  {g%aghri,  dopatta  and  kurta).  The  heur  consists  of  two  articles  only. 

®The  pinnis  are  made  in  the  following  proportions,  rice  flour  5^  sers,  sugar  2t,  and  ghi 
1 ser. 
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The  wife's  parents  send  her  a double  tewaVy  with  a shawl  and  turban  for 
the  husband,  and  other  thing’s.  Then,  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  the 
wife  visits  each  member  of  the  brotherhood  in  her  house,  and  gives  him 
some  rice  as  a summons  to  tlie  rite.  Before  the  kinswomen  assemble  a 
corner  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  house  is  plastered,  and  seven  hand 
marks  made  on  it  with  rice-flour  mixed  in*  water.  woolen  plank  is 
also  set  up  before  the  wall  and  a lamp  lighted.  The  kinswomen  bring 
with  them  some  of  the  grain  and  rice  given  them  the  previous  dav,  and 
scatter  the  rice  near  the  lamp,  piling  the  grain  in  a heap  close  to  it. 
The  plates  are  then  put  in  one  place  ; twenty-two  sers  khdm  of  rice  are 
then  boiled,  with  five  of  sugar  and  two  and  one -half  of  ghi.  the  mixture 
being  divided  in  precisely  equal  portions  on  the  plates  among  the  kins- 
women, who  object  if  one  gets  more  than  another.  The  idea,  doubtless, 
is  to  convey  equal  fertility  to  all. 

The  clothes  presented  by  the  wife^s  parents  are  next  put  on  her,  and 
her  skirt  tied  to  tliat  of  an  unmarried  kinsman.  The  pair  then  walk 
round  the  plates  seven  times,  and  are  asked  to  bow  to  the  lamp.  It  is 
believed  that  the  boy  will  thus  soon  be  liimself  inirrieil.  Their  skirts 
are  then  untied. 

A vessel  is  now  placed  in  the  wife's  hands  and  each  kinswoman 
gives  her  a little  rice  from  their  plates,  which  she  eats.  Her  husband's 
mother  is  then  congratulated.  The  grain  brought  by  the  kinswoman  is 
shared  equally  by  the  Maihra?  (waternian),  and  her  Brahman  priest. 

Mid'pregnancg, 

It  is  clear  that  the  chhoti  riidn  are  observed  at  or  about  the  time 
when  half  the  period  of  gestation  lias  elapsed,  and  indeed  tlie  rite  is 
called  the  adh  gabh  in  Amritsilr,^  Gujranwala,  and  in  Bahawalpur.  In 
Iloshiarpur  it  is  not  known  by  that  nain^*,  but  it  is  observeil  on  the 
second  evening  of  the  lunar  month  in  the  fifth  month  of  pregnanev,- 
and  a second  rite  corresponding  to  it  is  held  on  the  second  day  of  the 
ninth  lunar  month.  In  Jhelum  it  is  observed  on  an  auspicious  day  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  The  wife  bathes,  and  is  dressed  in  new 
clothes,  her  hair  is  plaited  and  her  hands  stained  with  henna.  Her  kins- 
women sing  songs  throughout  the  night.  All  this  is  supposed  to  pre- 
vent miscarriage.  Her  parents  also  send  her  some  sweets  which  are  put 
in  her  lap.  In  Sialkot  the  adh-gahh  is  also  said  to  be  observed,  but  not 
by  the  Jats,  and  is  described  as  simply  consisting  in  the  distribution  of 
pdpars,  pak auras  etc.  among  the  brotherhood. 

In  Sialkot  the  mid-pregnancy  rite  is  called  the  pdon  bhdri  or  the 
‘ heavy  feet.' 

In  Riijanpur  tahsil  a rite  called  chilwda  from  ehihly  Moin  ',  is  com- 
monly observed  among  Hindus  as  well  as  Muhammadans.  After  six 
months  in  every  conception  the  pregn.int  woman  is  required  to  bathe 

* Hut  Uaii'.jia,  who  ooine  from  ihe  do  nil  id)sorvo  Iho  ndh'ffahh.  One 

account  says  it  is  obsorvod  in  different  ways),  ‘ by  all  sects)  of  Brahmans  and  Hindus  ' ; .an- 
other, that,  it  is  C'lllod  n'f  and  is  observed,  in  different  ways,  by  Brahmans,  .^^ab}^jaus, 
Kbatns,  Suiuirs  and  .Ibiwars,  but  not  by  Juts  ; while  a t hird  alleges  that  the  adh-ffabh  le 
performed  in  different  ways,  hut  on  the  same  principle,  by  all  Hindus;  whereiw  the  ktinji  is 
confined  to  Brahmans,  Khstris  and  Aroras.  In  Ajiiala  it  is  said  not  to  he  observed  at  all. 

^ In  Hoshiarpur  the  wife’s  parents  send  her  a piece  of  rod  said  and  some  rice. 
bathos  and  puts  on  the  sdlu.  llico  is  also  distributed  among  the  brotherhood. 
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undeAlie  direction  of  a (midwife)  who  ties  beads  round  her  loins, 
thereby  implying  the  safe  completion  of  the  conception  and  easy  labour. 

1/ie  seventh  month  : Icanji. 

Corresponding  again  to  thabari  ritdrij  described  above, 'is  the  kanjiy^ 
which  is  usually  observed  in  the  seventh  month,  though  sometimes 
postponed  to  the  ninth.  It  is  very  generally  observed,  except  in  the 
extreme  south-east,  but  it  varies  in  details  and  often  bears  no  distinctive 
name. 

In  Hissar  it  is  observed  in  the  seventh  or  ninth  month,  and  among 
the  Bagris  the  wife^s  parents  send  clothes  for  herself  and  her  husband. 

In  Hoshiarpur  this  ceremony  is  called  rit^  and  is  observed  on  the 
lirst  of  the  lunar  month  (seventh  or  eighth).  The  present  wife’s  parents 
send  her  ten  to  twenty  loaves  fried  in  gh'iy  pdpats  and  pdkanraSy  clothes 
for  herself,  and  her  husband,  one  or  two  ornaments,  and  from  one  to 
seven  rupees  in  cash.  Food  is  also  distributed  to  the  brotherhood  and 
menials,  Brahmans  being  also  fed  in  the  name  of  ancestors.  In  some 
places  the  wife’s  parents  feed  Brahmans,  giving  them  wheat- flour  and 
kari.  2 Or  again  the  wife’s  parents  send  her  clothes  and;  money,  after 
which  sbe  bathes,  and  then  both  she  and  her  husband  pray  that  the  child 
may  be  a boy. 

In  Amritsar  the  kanjl  is  observed  in  the  seventh  or  ninth  month, 
by  all  castes  but  not  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  In  Ajndla  it  is  called 
ritdn. 

In  Gujranwala  the  kanjl  or  vit  is  very  similar.  It  is  observed  in 
the  eighth  month,  and  is  sometimes  held  in  the  house  of  the  wife’s 
parents.^ 

In  Gurdaspur  a wife,  when  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  is  sent  to 
her  parents’  house  in  the  seventh  month,  and  presented  with  a ser  oi 
jaggery,  as  an  intimation  to  them  of  her  condition.  Her  parents  give 
her  clothes  for  herself,  her  husband  and  his  mother,  and  other  presents, 
with  which  she  returns  to  her  husband’s  house.  On  the  rising  of  the 

1 Apparently  kanji  is  a kind  of  sweetmeat : Hoshiarpur. 

2 Made  of  gram  flour  and  curds  fried  in  oil. 

3 But  in  Ramnagar,  a town  in  the  Gujranwala  District,  it  is  said  that  uo  rite  is  observed 
in  the  seventh  or  ninth  month,  only  the  adh-gahh  being  observed. 

In  Muzaffargarh  no  special  rite  is  observed  during  pregnancy 'by  Muhammadans,  bn  ^ 
Hindus  usually  observe  the  malhwan  and  Icanji  during  the  6th  and  8th  months  when  a 
woman  is  pregnant  for  the  first  time.  This  is  an  occasion  for  feasting  and  rejoicing.^  Th^ 
parents  of  the  pregnant  woman  send  her  clothes  and  other  presents  at  the  kanji ; sh© 
bathes,  waslies  her  hair,  and  puts  on  her  new  clothes  and  ornaments.  This  ceremony  4^ 
intended  inter  alia  to  make  the  fact  of  the  fi^st  pregnancy  of  a bride  public,  or  at  least 
well-known  in  the  brotherhood.  A particular  custom  among  Mubammadaus  of  good  family 
is  called  gudd  dena.  It  is  performed  at  the  end  of  the  8th  mouth.  The  ddi  brings  the 
pregnant  lady  a basket  of  fruits  aud  having  washed  and  dressed  in  red  from  heid  to  foot 
the  lady  takes  tho  fruit  in  her  bauds  or  handkerchief  or  other  cloth.  The  dii  then  diviuos 
the  sex  of  the  child  and  generally  informs  the  mother  of  it. 

In  Jind  tahsil  during  the  seventh  month  among  Hindu  Cbhimbas  the  pregnant 
woman  performs  the  rite  of  bhog  hhciTnd  offering  or  5|-  s^rs  of  rice  to  the  Bfbfs  o i 
spirits,  while  rice  with  gur  is  distributed  among  the  brotherhood.  Among  Muhammadan 
Saqqas  during  the  seventh  month  the  woman’s  parents  seud  her  a suit  of  clothes  which  she 
puts  on,  and  a feast  is  given  to  the  brotherhood. 
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new  moon  in  the  seventh  months  a Brahman  is  called  in,  and  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  seated  side  by  side,  with  their  near  kinsmen.  A jar 
{kumhh)  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  a lamp  filled  with  ghi  put  over 
it  and  lighted.  The  Brahmin  makes  an  idol  of  Gan^sh  out  of  flour,  and 
worships  their  ancestors.  The  garments  of  the  pair  are  then  tied  to- 
gether (a  rite  called  gand  chitrdv)a)y  and  their  pedigrees  to  the  tliird 
degree  recited,  their  ancestors’  names  being  also  written  on  a sheet  of 
paper  which  is  hung  up  on  the  wall.  Rice  is  next  distributed  among 
the  brotherhood.  A small  gold  ornament,  presented  by  her  parents,  is 
also  hung  round  the  wife’s  neck,  and  this  is  eventually  given  to  the  child 
when  born. 

In  Sidlkot  the  rite  is  not  very  dissimilar.  The  wife’s  parents  send  her 
presents,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  i.e.  on  the  second  of  the 
lunar  month,  she  is  bathed  and  dressed.  Ancestors  are  worshipped.  This 
rite  called  rit  in  Fanjdbi,  hihoTe^  in  Lahore,  hhora  in  IMontgomerv 
and  simanaf  in  Sanskrit,  is  known  as  saicdni  in  Jammu,  in  which 
tract  the  Dogras  celebrate  it  by  feasting  kinsmen. 

In  Jhelum  the  rite  is  kept  in  the  seventh  or  ninth  month.  The 
wife’s  parents  send  her  sweets  and  fruits,  and  these  are  put  in  her  lap. 
After  this  she  must  not  leave  her  house.  Both  at  the  Jl'anji  and  rd/i- 
gabh  in  this  district  the  wife  bathes,  and  then  receives  a gift  of  clotlies 
from  her  husband’s  younger  brother,  or  other  young  kinsman,  in  whose 
face  she  gazes  before  she  puts  them  on. 

In  Talagang  the  hanji  or  rit  is  observed  on  an  auspicious  day  in 
the  seventh  month  at  the  house  of  the  wife’s  parents,  and  all  males* are 
excluded  from  it,  and  not  even  informed  of  it,  though  boiled  rice  is 
distributed  to  the  brotherhood  on  this  occasion.  In  Ilazio  this  tu  is 
observed  at  4 p m.  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  in  the  seventh  month 
and  the  priest’s  wife  conducts  it.  Some  jaggery  is  cut  up  with  a knife 
and  a portion  given  to  her,  while  the  rest  is  distributed  among  the  near 
kin. 

Tfie  Dewd'dhdmi, 

Another  ceremony,  with  which  the  husband’s  parents  are  eloeelv 
associated,  is  the  dewd-dhdmi^ 

In  Montgomery  this  rite  is  observed  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month. 
The  family  priestess  lights  a lamp  fed  with  gM  in  a corner  of*  the  house, 
making  a hearth  and  seven  cakes  of  earth,  and  covering  the  latter  with 
vermilion.  Before  these  things  the  husband  and  wife  prostrate  them- 
selves, and  big  loaves  of  flour  fried  in  ghi  are  then  distributed  amono- 
the  brotherhood.  Until  these  articles  have  all  been  removed,  the  women 
of  the  family  do  not  spin  or  do  any  other  work.  The  things  are  then 
collected  and  given  to  the  parents,  who  in  return  present  the  wdfe  with 
a trewarf  a rupee  and  a half  8er  of  jaggery.  This  rite  is  observed 
three  days  before  the  ceremony.  But  in  GujrAnwAla  it  is  said  to 

^Bhahofe  in  Punjabi  Pietionarg  ; s.v.  Kanj(t  P-  B50. 

^ DSivd  or  a lamp  j aw?/,  not  given  in  the  (Hcticnnries,  la  icspiMv  to  le  ilc- 

rivttd  from  P.  dhdmt  s.f.  a feast. 

^ Trewar^^tewar ; nee  note  ® to  p.  782  iupra. 
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be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  rit,  and  it  must  he  held  in  the  lowei 
storey  of  the  house,  hy  night,  the  lamp  being  lighted  in  the  southern 
corner. 


In  Ilazro,  the  dewo-d/uu/n  is  also  hehi  on  the  same  rtf  , by  the  kins- 
women and  the  priest^s  wii’e— all  males  lamig  excluded.  The  jjriestess 
begins  by  klndlirig  a hunp  and  causing  the  wife  to  worship  Oanesh. 
Sweetejied  rice  or  bread  is  then  distributed  Next  morning  dee  is  boiled 
or  haUoa  made  ; and  the  wife  is  batlicd  and  dressed  in  the  clothes  sent  by 
her  parents.  Another  woman  is  then  seated  by  her  to  rei)re6ent  her 
husband,  and  on  her  knees  are  i)ut  all  the  clothes  received  for  him. 
Seven  vessels  and  covers  of  cowdung  are  then  made  and  cardamoms, 
rice,  barley,  mung  (pulse),  piwa  and  two  co}>j>er  coins  arc  jjlaoed  in 
each.  These  vessels  are  then  ])ut  between  the  two  women,  and 
the  wife  removes  the  covers,  wliich  the  other  woman  replaces. 

This  is  done  thrice.  Then  both  dip  their  lingers  in  milk  and  water 
and  each  tries  to  seize  the  other's  lingers  thrice,  j'oth  then  chew 

cardamoms,  which  they  sjut  over  each  other,  and  linally  the  rice  or 

halwa  is  given  to  the  priestess,  who  also  gets  live  annas  or  Ke  IJ. 

Next  day  she  is  called  in  again  and  lights  the  lam]),  which  she  extin- 
guishes with  milk  and  water.  This  ends  the  rtf . 

o 


In  Balia walpur,  on  the  ot  her  hand,  the  deird-  i/idmt  la  preforino<l  by 
the  husband's  father,  who  lights  a lamp  in  a corner  of  the  house,  making 
an  effigy  of  Gaiiesh  and  worshijijiing  his  ancestor^,  witli  his  face  turned 
to  the  north  or  towards  the  Ganges.  While  worshipping  he  must  un- 
loose the  string  of  his  ckoln  or  shirt,  or  the  gods  will  not  accept  his 
devotions. 


In  Mandi  the  uts  of  (he  lifth  and  seventh  months  are  not  observed 
at  all,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month  the  athra/idg'  is  cele- 
brated by  putting  an  idol  of  Ganpati  on  a red  chuuki ; and  this  the  wife 
worships  for  a month,  during  which  ])eriod  she  inust  not  bathe,  change 
her  old  clothes,  or  cross  a river.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  month 
follows  the  bardnwvh  which  the  wife's  kinswomen  assemble  to  bathe 
her,  make  her  put  on  new  clothes  and  look  at  a handsome  boy  to  ensure 
her  own  child  being  a son.  This  boy  is  dismissed  with  a present  of 
money.  Then  the  wife  is  made  to  stand  up,  and  a kerchief  is  tieti  round 
her  waist,  cakes,  money,  gold  and  silver,  flowers,  a cocoauut,  a pome- 
granate, and  a mixture  of  rice,  sesame  and  sugar, sent  by  her  parents,  are  put 
?u  her  lap.  Of  tlie  money,  jiart  goes  to  the  priest,  and  the  rest  to  the 
midwife.  On  this  occasion  her  nearest  relative  also  gives  the  wife 
money  and  ornaments  for  her  osvu  use.  Then  the  \yife  revers  Ganpati, 
and  a vessel  {kaias)  of  earth,  brass  or  copper  is  put  in  an  octagonal  jantar 
(diagram),  and  in  it  is  placed  a cocoanut,  with  an  image  of  Vishnu.^  The 
wife  is  then  directed  to  worship  the  kaias  and  after  that  ahawan  is  per- 
formed, a he-goat  ^ being  sacrificed  to  appease  the  fire  deity.  Brahmans 
and  near  relatives  are  then  fed,  and  the  kinswomen  sing  songs  and 
make  merry  all  night.  This  rite  is  observed  in  every  pregnancy. 


1 The  Snnskr.  'pun  san.  lu  the  parent  State  of  Suket  the  athiodn  is  observed  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month.  The  woman’s  parents  send  her  clothes  for  herself  and  the  child. 
Tlie  clothes  are  perfumed.  A rupee  is  also  senh.  They  also  send  one  or  two  garments  for 
the  husband’ £>  mother. 

» Or  vicariously  a cocoauut,  which  is  split  into  two  pieces. 
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The  eighth  and  ninth  monthi. 

If  we  exclude  such  of  the  foregoing  observances  as  are  postponed 
till  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  there  are  few  which  are  necessarily  held 
in  (‘ither  of  these  two  months.  In  Hisfar  the  hanji\%  observed  in  the 
seventh  or  ninth  month,'  and  in  some  places  the  adh-garbh*  is  actually 
said  to  be  deferred  till  the  ninth  month.  In  parts  of  Hoshiarpur  there 
is,  however,  a distinct  rite  in  the  ninth  month,  on  the  second  day,  thus 
corresponding  to  the  rite  in  the  seventh.  A corner  of  the  house  is  plas- 
tered, and  the  wife  is  seated  there,  with  her  face  t<3  the  east,  and  made  to 
worsliip  Ganesh.  A cocoanut  and  a rupee  are  also  put  in  her  lap  bv 
way  of  shagun  or  good  augury,  and  boiled  rice  is  set  before.  Sweet's 
etc.  sent  by  her  parents  are  distributed  among  the  brotherhood.*  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  same  district  it  is  said  that  the  tf  is  held  in  the 
ninth  month,  and  consists  simply  in  the  distribution  of  kari  (gram  Hour 
cooked  in  whey)  to  the  brotherhood  in  order  to  proclaim  the  pregnancy.* 

Athwdnsd. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  month  the  Shaikha  wat  JIjijputs 
observe  a rite  called  the  athtcdnsd.  The  wife^s  parents  send  her  clothes, 
ornaments,  fruit,  money  and  on  their  receipt  all  her  kinswomen  assemble. 
Brahmans  then  worsliij)  the  gods  and  the  wife  bathes,  after  which  she 
puts  on  the  new  clothes.  With  this  the  following  custom  among  the 
same  people  appears  to  be  connected 

After  birth  a child  of  either  sex  is  batlunl  in  the  bloo^l  of  a lie-goat 
and  a necklet  of  its  llesh  is  j)Ut  round  the  ehiUBs  neck,  'rhen  it  is  dress- 
ed in  a blue  / ^and  cap,  with  a bcdt  of  blue  silk  round  its  waist. 
These  clothes  are  worn  for  six  or  seven  months,  but  the  necklet  is  retain- 
ed for  two  years  and  the  belt  worn  till  it  reaches  the  age  of  five. 

Miiwali. 

All  Hindus  who  believe  in  the  god  Mawali  perform  the  following 
rite  in  the  seventh  month  : a mixture  of  rice,  mung  and  barely  is  made 
and  an  earthen  vessel  sent  for  from  the  potter's  house.  This  is  inarkei 
seven  times  with  three  things,  henna,  black  and  red  colouring.  Then 
boiled  rice  and  the  dish  described  above  are  placeil  in  her  lap  seven 
times,  some  cooked  mung  being  also  put  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel. 
Lastly,  a red  thread  is  put  in  it  and  taken  out  by  the  midwife,  who  de- 
posits it  under  a her  tree.  All  the  members  of  the  family  then  eat 
the  food. 

* In  Ffizilka  the  ifeanjVifl  said  to  bo  held  only  in  the  ninth  month.  InCnjranMala  it  is 
observed  in  the  seventh  or  eighth. 

3 Adh-garhh^^adh-galh. 

^ 'J  ho  IVisdoo  llrnhmnns  observe  this  rite  in  the  eighth  month,  and  feast  the  whole  brother- 
hood, males  and  females,  on  this  occasion,  great  quantities  of  curd  and  sugar  being  given 
^Lom. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  rtl  in  this  part  varies  in  different  castes,  and  that  it  is  repeated 
‘ several  times.*  It  is  spccilically  described  as  being  observed  thrice,  in  the  fifth  month 
(when  kanyt  and  pokunyas  are  distributed) ; in  the  seventh  (when  boile<l  rice  and  pul»  are 
pent  round),  and  in  the  ninth  (when  moist  gram  and  jaggery  are  distributCvi  among  the 
brotborhood).  It  is  not  stated  tliat  all  three  rites  are  observed  by  the  same  oai^te. 
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The  following  rites  are  observed  durino^  pregnancy  in  Clianril»a  : — The 
woman  should  not  go  near  a dead  body  even  of  a near  relative,  nor  cross 
a stream,  especially  in  the  evening,  lest  the  water  spirit  exert  an  evil 
influence  on  her,  nor  should  she  visit  a woman  newly  d«*livered.  In  all 
these  cases  the  danger  feared  is  abortion  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits.  If  a snake  appears  and  is  trying  to  escape  the  people  believe 
that'  the  shadow  of  a j)regnant  woman  falling  on  it  will  cause  it  to 
crawl  slowly.* 

Eclipses  in  pregnancy. 

During  pregnancy  the  parents  are  both  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
effects  of  an  eclipse,  and  it  is  safest  for  the  wife  to  keep  her  bed  and  not 
even  see  the  eclipse,  in  AmbMa,  but  the  father  is  not  under  any  such 
necessity.  In  Dera  Gh4zi  Klniti,  however,  either  parents  nnist  avoid 
applying  antimony  to  the  eyelids,  or  a dial'  to  tin*  forehcatl,  duriutr  an 
eclipse,  lest  the  child  be  so  mark(*d.  Both  should  also  avoid  locking  or 
unlocking  a lock,  lest  its  fingers  be  bent  and  powerless.  If  they  cut 
wood  with  an  axe,  the  child  will  have  a haredip  ; or  if  they  break  any- 
thing, such  as  a piece  of  wood,  its  lingers  will  hemarke<l  In  short,  any- 
thing such  as  stamping  or  printing  done  during  an  e<dipsc  is  liable  to 
leave  its  impress  on  the  child^s  body.'”^ 

Abortion, 

If  abortion  has  ever  occurred,  or  is  feared  for  the  woman,  syanas  or 
wizards  prevent  it  by  giving  her  (i)  a piece  of  wood  from  a scaffoM  on 
which  a man  has  been  hanged,  or  (tt)  pice  which  have  been  thrown  over 
the  biwdn  or  hearse  of  an  old  person,  or  {iii}  a tigbr's  flesh  oi  claw  The 
idea  in  each  of  these  charms  is  to  increase  the  vitality  or  prolong  the  life 
of  the  child. 

Section  2. — Hindu  birth  observances. 

J. — Observances  before  and  at  birth. 

Luchy  and  unluchy  births. — The  auspiciousness — or  the  reverse — of 
a birth  depends  upon  several  factors,  such  as  the  season  or  time  of  its 
occurrence,  its  sequence  relative  to  preceding  birth  in  the  family,  * and 
the  cliild^s  position  at  birth. 

Premature  Hrth, — Birth  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnacy  is  attri- 
buted to  a cat  having  entered  the  mother^s  room  in  a former  confine- 
ment. A child  born  in  this  month  will,  it  is  believed,  die  on  the  eighth 
day,  in  the  eighth  month,  or  eighth  or  eighteenth  year,  after  birth. 

1 In  Kdngya  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy  the  pregnant  woman  is  seated  ins’de  a 
channk  in  which  bel-bute  ‘ leaves  * are  placed  and  in  which  a small  lamp  is  lit.  Puja  is  done 
to  banesh.  This  is  called  athwd. 

a During  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  a pregnant  woman  should  lie  with  her  body 
straight,  lest  the  child  be  born  crooked.  Every  morning  she  should  be  careful  to  look  first 
at  her  husband's  face,  so  that  the  child  may  resemble  him.  If  any  one  else  is  frequently  seen 
it  will  take  after  him.  If  her  husband  is  absent  she  should  look  at  the  ‘aces  of  her  other 
children  or  at  her  own  face  in  a looking  glass,  or  at  her  sister’s  face,  but  not  at  her  bro- 
theirs. 

* For  the  significance  of  the  sequence  of  births,  see  Folk  LorCi  vol.  xiii,  pp.  63—^7 , 
and  pp,  879—280, 
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Hence  the  number  eight  is  never  mentioned  in  speaking  of  a child^s  age, 
un-ginat  or  * uncounted  ^ being  used  instead  ; thus,  an-ginal  din  = 
eighth  day,^  an-ginat  harha  = eighth  year. 

The  athwdhd. — In  the  Dera  tahsil  of  Kdngra  a child  born  in  the 
eighth  month  is  called  an  athwdhd  (fr.  ath^^  b),  and  is  regarded  as  un- 
lucky to  both  its  parents,  foreboding  the  father^s  death.  As  a remedy 
a spinning-wheel  is  passed  thrice  round  the  mother^s  head,  and  then 
given  to  the  midwife. 

In  Kangra  a child  whicli  dies  at  birth,  or  immediately  after  it,  is 
inauspicious,  and  its  nose  is  bore<l,  for  a gold  ring  to  be  inserted,  in  order 
to  avert  its  evil  influence. 

Monday  is  an  unlucky  day  for  birth,  and  as  a remedy  the  child^s  nose 
or  ear  is  bored.  In  some  parts,  e.g.  among  ortliodoi  Hindus  in  Bahawal- 
pur,  Ferozepur  and  Mandi,  the  following  remedies  are  used  to  counteract 
the  evil  influences  of  the  various  planels  : — 

Saturn  : seven  kinds  of  grain,  or  anything  black,  such  as  iron  or  a 
black  buffalo,  should  be  given  away  in  charity. 

Mars  : articles  such  as  copper,  gur,  cloth  dyed  red,  oil  etc. 

The  Sun  : reddish  things,  such  as  ghi,  gold,  wheat,  a red-coloured 
cow  etc. 

The  Moon  : white  articles,  such  as  silver,  rice,  a white  cow,  whito 
cloth  etc. 

Mercury  and  Venus  : green  articles  such  as  rnung  (a  kind  of  pulse), 
green  cloth  or  fruit,  such  as  oranges  etc 

Jupiter  : yellow  things,  such  as  yellow  cloth,  gram-pulse,  yellow 
sweetmeats  (nukhti  and  luddn),  goli  etc. 

M^o  avert  the  evil  effects  of  Rah  (or  ascending  node)  ; cocoanuts, 
gh(,  sugar  (khand)  and  rndsh  (a  kind  of  pulse)  ; and  that  of  Kret  or  ty- 
phon  (the  descending  node)  : sarnosa  (a  kind  of  sweetmeat)  and  bluish 
cloth  are  given  in  charity. 

This  is  termed  gitah-puja  (or  worship  of  the  planets). 

A birth  which  occurs  during  the  panehak  period  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  followed  by  the  birth  of  three  children  of  the  same  sex. 

The  ga tides  arc  five  days  which  fall  in  the  dark  half  of  the  lunar 
month,  and  a child  born  on  any  of  these  dates  bodes  ill  to  its  jvirents. 
Accordingly,  the  father  must  not  see  the  child  until,  in  the  recurrence 
of  t\\e  nakshalra  in  which  it  was  born,  he  has  worshipped  the  gods,  or 
until  five  dolls  have  been  made,  put  in  a copper  vessel  and  anxiously 
projiitiated.  Fruit  is  placed  before  them,  as  they  are  believed  to  eat ; aud 
Brahmans  recite  mantras.  Lastly,  an  earthen  jar  is  pierced  with  twenty- 
eight  holes  aud  filled  with  water  and  various  drugs.  It  is  then  hung  up 
some  distance  from  the  ground  and  the  water  allowed  to  trickle  on  to 
the  parents'  heads.  After  this  the  Brahmans  are  rewarded. 

‘ But  tho  same  writer  (S.  (lurdiiil  Singh  in  A.  S.  Bengal,  lii,  I’t.  I,  p.  205),  My*  that 
a child  is  tiovor  said  to  be  so  many  days  or  months  oKi,  but  so  many  year$,  e g.  ek4r  barke 
•-  four  days  or  four  mouths  old,  as  well  as  four  years. 
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Luchy  times  for  birth. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  eclipses  affect  the  parents  durin<>  pre? 
nancy.  So  too  a child,  of  either  sex,  horn  during  an  eclip-e  hrings  ill 
luck,  to  avert  which  the  following  observances  are  in  vogue,  at  least  in 
Kilngra : — 

The  image  in  gold  of  the  deity  connected  with  the  asterism  in 
which  the  eclipse  occurred,  and  one  of  the  sun  (if  it  was  eclipsed),  or  of 
the  moon  (in  the  case  of  its  eclipse),  together  with  an  image  of  H4hu, 
are  reverenced,  A hawan  is  also  performed,  ak  wood  being  u-e*!  if  the 
sun  was  eclipsed,  or,  if  the  moon,  pal  as.  Like  other  unlucky  children,  a 
child  born  under  an  eclipse  is  weighed  every  month,  on  the  f^anknnti 
day,  against  seven  kinds  of  grain,  all  of  whicli  is  given  away. 

A child  (unlike  a calf)  born  in  IJluhlon  is  Im-ky,  while  one  l»orn  in 
Katak  is  inauspicious,  and  the  mother  of  such  a child  should  be  turncHl 
out  of  the  house,  though  she  may  be  given  to  a ibaliman  and  then  re- 
deemed from  him.  CUiildren  born  under  certain  astCTisin  arc  )>cculiarly 
liable  not  only  to  misfortune  themselves,  but  to  cause  evil  t«»  others,  and 
various  rites  are  p^'formed  to  avert  the  conse<pienc**8  of  their  birth. 

A child  born  in  Kdtak  must  either  undergo  symbolical  birth  from  a 
cow  {ffopdrsab)j  or  also  both  it  and  the  parents  must  bathe  (»n  the  first 
sankrdnt  after  the  end  of  Kiitak  in  water  drawn  fiom  seven  wcdls  and 
mixed  with  turmeric,  sandal,  ginger  and  other  drugs.  These  arc  termed 
and  are  placed  in  an  unbaked  earthen  jar,  with  lOUU  ori- 
fices and  a lip,  the  appropriate  mantras  being  duly  reciU^l.  ^Vater  from 
seven  wells  or  rivers  is  then  similarly  purified  by  mantras.  The  parents, 
with  the  child  in  its  mother^s  lap,  are  then  placed  uinler  a sieve,  through 
which  the  water  is  poured.  Jlawan  is  then  performed,  and  lastly  a tray 
of  ghi  is  given  aw^ay  by  the  parents  in  charity. 

A child  born  when  the  moon  is  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  zcnliac-al  sign 
is  ill-omened,  and  to  avert  its  influence  the  following  rite  is  obse  rved  : 
On  the  twenty-seventh  da}"  after  the  birth  a basket  made  of  bamboo  i.*?  filled 
with  sixteen  sers  (thirty- two  lbs.)  of  rice,  some  camphor,  a pearl,  a piece 
of  white  cloth  and  some  silver  and  given  away  in  charity,  togcthc  with 
a team  of  white  calves  yoked,  and  vessels  ol  milk  and  ghi.  Worship,  in 
which  wTite  sandal-wood  and  -white  flowers  figure,  is  also  i-verfonned. 
This,  however,  is  an  orthodox  rite,  and  in  Kangra  the  popular  idea  is 
that  a child  born  in  the  ghdti-chandafmdn^  i.e.  when  the  moon  is  in- 
auspicious, is  not  ill-omened. 

The  unlucky  tiths  or  lunar  days  for  birth  are  the  atadivas,  or  last 
day  of  the  dark  half;  and  the  chatiirdashi  (vulg.  chaudas)  are  fourteenth, 
the  last  day  but  one.  Children  born  on  the  former  day  are  unprop itious 
to  the  father,  those  born  on  the  latter  to  the  mother.  To  avert  their 
evil  influence  an  idol  of  Shiva  is  made  of  silver,  and  in  an  earthen  jar  are 
placed  leaves  from  various  trees,  mango,  palas^  ptpal  etc.  A cocoanut 
is  then  placed  on  the  jar,  which  is  covered  with  a red  cloth  ; and  on  this 
is  put  the  idol  of  Shiva,  after  it  has  been  purified  by  mantras.  Hawan 
is  performed  with  sesame,  pulse  [mdsh)  aud  white  mustard.  The  idol  ;s 
given  to  a Brahman. 
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The  following  thirteen  nakshatras  are  unlucky  : — 


1 . Asauni, 

7.  Grahn  (eclipse), 

2.  Rawati, 

S.  AtepU, 

3.  Mag'han, 

9.  Shankrant, 

4.  Shelkhan, 

1 0.  Gand, 

5.  Mulan, 

11.  Chan<las, 

G.  Jeshtan, 

12.  Amawas, 

• 

13.  Rbadra, 

OBpecially  1 to  G‘ — each  chnran’  havinq-  S|)ecial  influence  of  its  own. 
Thus  in  ShelkhTin  the  second  eharau  is  fatal  to  wealth,  the  third  to  the 
mother,  and  the  fourth  to  the  father.*  In  the  Jeshtha  asterism,  which 
is  divided  into  ten  charanBy  each  of  six  ghafity  we  have  the  followint; 
scheme  : •- 


lUrth  in  second  charan  : father.  IJirth  in  first  eharan  : mother. 


.Father.  Mother,  fourth  eharam  ; brother,*  thinl  rkaran. 


Elder  brother,  oiglitl)  charan  chiU.  to  itself  if  born  in  fifth  eharam  ; 

'o  the  ‘ ineinberH  of  its  family  ’ if  in  sixth  or  seventh;  to  iU  faiherdr  law 
in  the  ninth  ; and  to  even  t hinp  in  the  tenth.* 

In  the  Mul  astcrifcin  the  first  charan  is  nnpropitious  to  the  father, 
the  second  to  the  mother,  and  the  third  to  wealth.* 

* In  Nurpur  tubsi'l  of  K4nj;ro  the  evil  infliicnre  of  a birth  in  any  uulpckt  makshatrat 
ia  nvorled  by  b.itbinjf  tbo  parents  and  child  with  water  from  a jar,  *c  ntaining  1000  hole*, 
into  wbicb  leaves  from  lOS  male  tri'ca  (mango,  pf/> »/,  lauian.  are  male;  white  ad  irk’, 
‘pear,*  and  h«ri,  ‘ plum,’  tiro  feminine).  Children  born  in  tfce  nmain^ng  *ereu  of  the  thir* 
teon  nakifhatrns  Hpecilied  are  not  vt  ry  unlucky,  and  the  planets  ore  merely  worshipped  by* 
more  rigid  obse.vers  of  Hindu  precepts. 

3 liit.  ‘ foot.’ 

* To  avert  ilio  evil  influence  five  earthen  jars,  filletl  with  water  an  1 leaves  (pipaJ  etc.) 
lire  Covered  with  a red  cloth,  and  the  golden  imago  of  a serpent  placed  on  them  and  wor- 
shipped. The  person  to  whom  the  birth  forebodes  evil  vivcaalms.  and  a AtifcaN  performed 
with  ght  : Kangra.  In  l^era  the  five  jars  sl-onUl  contain  gold  images  of  Brahma.  Vishnu. 
Mahesli,  Indra  and  Vnrunu. 

* Special  attention  may  here  bo  directed  to  the  position  of  the  mother’s  brother  in 
astrology.  Ihe  part  played  by  bitu  in  weddings  tnag  conceivably  have  an  astrological  basis. 
Ho  is  curiously  nUectcil  by  his  bister’s  cbild  cutting  its  upper  teeth  first  ; seo  Indian 
Antiquary,  vol.  .\xxi,  1902,  p.  29<1. 

* To  avert  the  evil  a piece  of  ground  is  plastered  with  cow-dnng  and  a platform  for  a 

hawan  made  on  it.  On  this  platform  mantra$  uxe  writU'u  in  flour.  In  five  jars,  full  of 
water,  are  put  the  leaves  of  five  trees  [ptpal,  pahikhar,  palas,  and  a fifth),  with 

pauchamiit  and  paiuhqarhh.  In  a 8i.\tb  jar,  uubakcvl,  with  It  orifices  arc  placed  107 
dilTerent  drugs.  'H  e parents  and  child  arc  then  drenched  through  a sieve,  and  tlien  tbev 
join  in  the /Knenw,  which  must  bo  celebrated  by  sixteen  Bnibmans.  Finally  parents  au*d 
child  bathe  in  the  wato;  fr^^m  the  five  jars.  [ Kiingj-a  ] 

« The  riles  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a Joshta  birth,  except  that  the  idol  made  Is  a 
gold  one  of  a rdkhshasa  i Kiingra. 

Among  Hindus  ill  Ambiila  astrologers  areconsuUid  about  the  auspiciousnoss  of  the 
birth.  If  the  child  was  horn  at  an  inauspicious  time,  called  gandmul,  days  after  the 
birth  the  ch  id  and  its  motlKr  arc  bathed  in  water  containing  drugs  in  solution.  The 
water  is  poured  on  them  from  a pilcher  with  a hundi-ed  holes  bored  in  its  lii  some  j^is 
if  tlio  eliild  is  a male  the  father  gets  certain  incantations  recited  over  food  which  is  given 
to  the  poor  so  that  his  nncoslers’  souls  may  benefit  thereby. 
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The  Ganfh. — The  fourth  charan  in  the  ShelkhAn  Jeshtha  and 
Reoti  asfcerisms,  and  the  first  in  the  Mill,  Ashwini  and  Maghn  are  called 
gands,  and  a birth  in  these  is  unlucky  : if  it  occur  by  day,  to  the  father  ; 
if  by  nig’ht,  to  tlie  mother  ; and  if  in  the  inorniiiiif  or  evening,  to  the 
child  itself.' 

Rut  all  these  refinements  are  hardly  known  to  popular  astrology, 
and  the  general  practice  is  to  regard  births  in  Jeslitha,  Mula,  Ashlekhan 
and  Maghan  asterisms  only  as  unlucky. ^ 

In  the  Simla  hills  the  evil  Influence  of  a birth  in  the  Ivrishnpak 
chaudas  ^^  averted  by  projiitiating  the  nine  planets.  A birth  at  the  end 
of  a month  and  in  the  Jamgandhjag,  Kalijag  etc.  is  unlucky  lo  the 
parents  etc. ; and  they  should  not  see  the  chihl^s  face  until  aims  have 
been  offered.  Triplets  portend  the  speedy  death  of  jiarents,  and  to  avert 
the  evil,  hawan  is  performed,  alms  arc  given  to  the  parohif  and  the 
shdnti  mauhat  is  read. 

The  cou\  ade. 

Repeated  inquiries  had  hitherto  failed  to  elicit  any  trace  of  the 
couvade  in  these  Provinces,  but  Air.  11.  AV.  bhnei'son,  C’.S.,  has  now 
found  it  in  Mandi  where  ‘ the  man  goes  tn  le  d when  a son  is  b<>rn  : 
either  the  mother  or  the  father  must  be  on  his  back  for  three  month'^  and 
as  the  mother  does  most  of  the  work  the  father  does  most  of  the  lying-in.^ 

The  fist -horn. 

Speaking  generally,  the  birth  of  the  first-born  child,  provided  it  is 
not  a girl,  is  the  occasion  for  special  rejoicings  -and  in  Kangra  a 
pilgrimage  is  made  to  the  family  god  [knl-deota),  and  a he-goat,  cT.lled 
the  kudnu  randdy  is  let  loose  in  his  honour,  another  being  also  sacrificed 
at  his  shrine,  and  a feast  given.*'^ 

In  SarAj  a few  people  of  the  village  visit  the  t^irents^  house  and 
lire  oft‘  guns.  The  father  feasts  them,  and  gives  each  guest  a small  tur- 
ban and  a rupee  ; the  village  deota  and  musician  also  receiving  each  a 
rupee.  This  money  is  called  w.idhdi  ha  ruptgd,  and  it  is  all  deposit-ed 
with  an  honorary  treasurer,  and  when  enough  has  been  collected  a great 
feast  is  held. 

In  Hamirpur  the  panjdb  rite,  which  consists  in  giving  alms  to  the 
poor,  is  observed  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  birth.  Rrahraaus  and 
the  kinsmen  are  also  feasted,  menials  also  receiving  gifts.  A good  deal 
of  money  is  thus  spent. 

' The  rites  resemble  those  iu  the  Jeshtha  or  Mdl  cases,  but  a cow  is  also  given  as  alms  in 
the  child’s  name  : Kaugra. 

2 In  the  Oera  tahsil  of  Kangra  the  rites  observed  on  such  births,  or  in  those  which 
occur  under  an  inauspicious  ighatak)  moon,  are  simple.  Images  of  Brahma,  Indar,  Siiraj 
(v‘>uo)  and  the  Moon  (Chaudarman)  are  placed  in  four  jars,  with  the  leaves  of  seven  trees; 
the  jars  are  then  filled  with  water  and  covered  with  a red  and  white  dor h.  Mother  and 
child  are  then  sprinkled  with  the  w'ater. 

® A great  many  Hindu  women  who  have  never  had  children,  or  been  unable  lo  bring  up 
any,  propitiate  the  Deity  by  vowing  that  their  first-horn,  if  preserved,  shall,  till  he  comes  of 
age,  or  of  a certain  age,  serve  iu  the  processiou  of  the  Tazia  as  a water-carrier,  or  iu  some 
other  capacity  ; and  such  sons  ahvays  wear  the  green  uniform  till  they  attain  that  age  during 
the  Muharram,  and  serve  as  their  mothers  have  vowed,  they  shall  serve,  but  leturu  to  Hindu 
rites  and  ceremouies  as  soon  as  the  Muharram  is  over,  without  prejudice  to  their  ca»te  or 
reproach  from  their  associates.  MS.  note  in  a copy  of  Sleeman*s  JRamblet  and  Recollec- 
tions (?  by  the  late  Mr.  Carr  Stephen). 
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The  first-born  has  always  held  a peculiarly  sacred  position, 
especially  if  born  to  parents  who  have  long  been  without  offspring  in 
answer  to  a vow,  in  which  case  sacrifice  of  the  child  was  common  in 
India.^  The  Mairs  used  to  sacrifice  a first-born  son  to  M^ta,  the  small- 
pox goddess, 2 while  Muhammadans  throughout  Northern  India  believe 
that  first-born  children  can  stop  excessive  rain  by  certain  rites.*  On 
the  other  hand  a firstborn  son  will  in  Telingana  attract  lightning.* 

A first-born  child  (Jes^h)  must  not  be  married  in  Jesth  : P.  N.  Q., 
Ill,  § lO.  Twins,  as  is  well  known,  are  peculiarly  uncanny.* 

Hut  many  remarkable  ideas  cluster  round  the  third  conception  or 
round  a child  of  one  sex  born  after  three  children  of  the  other  sex. 
Thus  in  the  South-West  Punjab  on  the  borders  of  Sindh  the  for- 
mer superstition  prevails  and  its  results  are  thus  described  : — 

Trikhal  is  the  third  conception  after  two  births  (without  regard  to 
the  sexes  of  the  former  children).  It  is  a Jatki  word,  me^ining  * third  ' 
and  implies  contempt.  This  conception  is  considereil  unlucky  among  • 
Hindus,  especially  in  Jfimpur  tahsil.  Kvery  effort  is  made  to  effect 
abortion,  and  in  many  cases  it  undoubtetlly  t:ikes  place.  It  is  also  sus- 
pected’that  tlie  third  child  is  killed  at  birth  if  the  attempts  to  cause 
abortion  have  failed,  but  fear  of  the  law  prevents  any  attempt  to  kill 
it  if  it  survives  its  birth. 

The  Trikhal. — This  however  appears  to  be  a local  variant  as  the 
other  superstition  is  far  more  prevalent  and  its  effects  and  the  measures 
taken  to  avert  them  are  thus  described  : — 

A child  of  one  sex  born  after  three  children  of  the  other  sex  is 
called,  in  Punjabi,  t^ikha'^  as,  for  example,  a boy  born  after  three 
girls.  Such  a child  is  considered  unlucky,  and  its  birth  jx)rtends — (1) 
the  death  of  a parent  ; (2)  loss  of  wealth  by  the  parents ; (3)  the  tak- 
ing fire  of  tlio  house  in  which  it  was  born  ; or  ( I)  some  other  calamity, 
such  ns  lightning  or  snake-bite. 

If  this  cdiild  grows  up  without  its  parents  suffering  any  injury, 
and  is  tailor  limn  the  parents,  they  are  benefited  instead  of  injuretl  by 
the  birth,  their  lives  are  prolonged,  or  if  poor  they  become  rich  and  are 
protected  against  all  misfortunes.  Many  Hindus  also  believe  that  the 
children  born  after  a irikhal  cannot  live  long. 

The  following  remedies  are  adopted  at  the  birth  of  such  a child  to 
avert  its  evil  effects  : — 

(1)  The  father  pours  a quantity  of  ghi  down  the  gutter  of  the 
roof  of  the  room  in  which  the  child  was  born 

1 Mooro^u  Hindu  Infanticide,  pp.  19S-9. 

* iSliorring  : Hinfu  Tribes  and  Castes,  III,  p.  6*i. 

» P.  N.  and  Q.,  I,  §§  I IG  and  403 

* N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 378. 

Huf ’’n  Dabotuoy  « boy  born  after  twins  has  a special  name  i,  Aocof\lin^  to 

Uart3ii  t Aftssion  to  Gelele  Kin  i of  Daliome,  i.  p.  dd,  Memorial  Sdition, 
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(2)  1\  brass  tray  is  liroken  in  the  centre  and  the  child  passed 

tlirough  the  hole. 

(3)  A horse-shoe  is  })airited  with  sandur  (red  oxide  of  mercury^ 

and  scented  with  gugal  (a  drug*)  and  attached  to  the  he'd 
of  the  mother.  The  shoe  is  re-painted  with  sandur  and 
scented  every  Tuesday. 

(-1)  If  the  third  day  after  the  birth  be  a Sunday,  a ceremony 
known  as  irikhal  shdnti  (or  propitiation  of  ttie  trikh  li)  is 
performed.  Cireen  leaves  from  seven  trees  are  ooHech'd 
and  put  in  an  earthen  jatcher  with  101  holes  in  its 
bottom.  Another  j)itcher  is  lilled  with  wat^T  taken  from 
seven  wells.  The  mother,  with  her  child,  sits  und*  r tin* 
drain  of  the  roof  of  tlie  house  in  which  the  child  as 
born.  A pandit  recites  to  her  a katha  from  the  trikhal 
shdnti  shdstra  while  a kinswoman  ef  tie*  mother  holds  a 
sieve  over  her  head.  The  pitder  contiinini^  the  ^recn 
leaves  is  placed  on  the  sieve,  and  the  faih.*r  jxmrs  the  water 
of  the  seven  wells  down  tin*  drain  of  tlie*  roof,  so  that  the 
water  ])assln‘^  throus^h  the  })itcher  an  1 the  sic\e  may 
trickle  slowly  ov<‘r  the  mothcr^s  head. 

(5)  Tf  the  charm,  whose  lij^ure  is  ^iven  below,  be  set  in  ltoM 
and  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  mother  all  evil  is  avoided  : — 


Teri jan  men  ya  na  jan  men  men  hhdrm  ho  jagah  de. 


ya  meri  sunuat 

ya  meri  sunnat 

ya  Micri  sunnat 

yn  meri  sunnat 

ya  meri  sininat 

i 

vn  inori  simuat  ' 

• 1 

ya  meri  sunnat 

ya  meri  suunnt 

!■ 

^ . 

va  men  sunnat 

1 

This  belief  relates  chiefly  to  the  first  trikti  a I horn  in  the  family  : it 
applies  to  boys  more  than  to  i^irls  (and  indeed  it  is  said  in  Ka^sur  ^ that 
a girl  after  three  boys  is  not  unlucky  at  all  ) and  evil  is  to  be  feared  by 
both  parents  but  principally  to  the  parent  of  corresponding  sex.  More- 
over a boy  born  after  three  girls  is  also  apt  to  be  himself  unlucky. 

Tbe  ceremonies  used  to  avert  the  ill-effects  are  often  those 
employed  wben  a child  is  born  under  an  evil  na h sh  at  i a but  for  a 

trikhal — 

Five  eartliern  pitchers  filled  with  water  containing  gold  images  of 
Brahma,  \dshnu,  Mahesh,  fndar  and  Eudar  are  worshipped,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  a birth  under  the  asterisms  of  Jesta,  Mula,  Ashelkan  and 
Magan  the  leaves  of  7 trees ^ are  used  as  described  above  and  in  the  case 

1 P.  Q.,  Ill,  § 453. 

2 And  in  Amritsar  a girl  so  born  is  called  ‘ huTcTial*  or  lucky  child  : ibid,  II,  § S24  > 
ilso  § 136  (in  Bombay) 

3 They  should  be  male  trees  {katha,  andr,  tut  ete.)  according  to  an  accoant  from 
Jheltiin 
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of  a child  born  in  Katak  — 

tour  images  of  Brahma^  Indar^  Rudar  and  Suraj  are  placed  in  4 
pitchers  covered  with  red  and  white  cloth  and  a little  of  the  water 
sprinkled  over  the  mother  and  child. 

Lastly  for  a child  born  during  an  eclipse  — 

Three  gold  images,  one  of  the  nakshatra  of  birth,  another  of  Rahu 
and  a third  of  the  sun  or  moon  (as  the  eclipse  may  have  been),  are 
worshipped. 

Another  name  for  the  trikkal  is  tretar  (said  to  be  derived  from 
Skr.  trif  3 and  attar ^ enemy),  and  in  Iloshi^rpur  the  performance  of  a 
fire  sacrifice  with  the  aid  of  a llrahman  after  the  nUak  period  is  usual. 
l^ula  wood  is  burnt  and  sugar  etc.  thrown  on  to  it. 

In  Karnal  and  Rohtak  a son  born  after  three  girls  is  usually  called 
ttlar  (or  named  Telu  Ram)  and  in  Rohtak  vaiious  ways  of  av'erting  the 
evil  ho  may  bring  are  described.  In  one  the  p.arents  sit  on  a plough 
and  bathe  from  an  earthern  vessel  containing  lOS  or  101  holes  with 
water  from  tlie  (JaiiLres  and  27  wells,  10^  medicines  and  milk.  The 
water  is  passed  through  a sieve,  but  in  some  j)lace8  a sieve  is  held  to  be 
unlucky.  In  another  ceremony  the  parents  bathe  in  water  (pivssoil 
•through  a sieve)  drawn  from  27  wells  and  in  which  stones  from  27 
places  and  leaves  from  27  trees  have  been  ])laced.  This  must  be  done 
27  days  after  the  birth.  27,  1 4 or  7 Hi-ahmans  are  also  feasterl.  After 
these  ceremonies  a ])air  of  snakes  are  made  of  a j)recious  metal  and 
given  with  7 kinds  of  gr.-iin  to  the  I)akaut  Brahman.  In  another  right 
a horse-shoe,  painted  with  vermilion  figures,  is  burnt  on  the  third  or 
tenth  day  after  the  birth.  It  is  lucky  if  this  day  falls  on  a Sunday. 

The  superstition  appears  then  to  take  various  forms  and  the  rites 
practised  are  very  diverse,  those  useil  to  avoid  other  unlucky  births  being 
often  resorted  to,  though  it  appears  that  strictly  speaking  special  rites 
should  be  performed.  It  is  said  to  be  contineil  in  Sirmur  State  to  im- 
migrants from  Hoshiarpur  It  is  possibly  connected  with  the  ivstrologi- 
ciil  doctrine  of  trines  but  the  powers  of  the  first-born  are  not  thereby 
explained.  The  belief  and  rites  are  said  to  l^e  describeil  in  the  shdstras. 

In  1885  a Sanskrit  book  calleil  Trikkal-s/ianti  was  publisheil  at  Lahore 
giving  an  account  of  the  belief.  The  sage  Piishkar  asks  Biiargat  how  a 
t rikhal  can  be  ])ropitiated.  'riie  reply  is  that  it  should  be  abandoned  as 
it  will  cause  the  death  of  its  parents  and  maternal  undo  ^ within  7 
months  and  also  destroy  itself. 

The  eighth  child} — The  eighth  child  is  very  unlucky  if  a son  as  he  is 
sure  to  cause  his  father* s death. ^ But  in  Karnal  the  Sth  child  is  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  mother.  The  renicKly  is  to  pass  a 
charkha  or  spinning  wheel  thrice  round  the  mother  and  give  it  to  tho 
midwife.  The  charkha  must  be  in  perfect  order. 

^ 'Plio  part  which  the  uiatoriial  uncle  plays  in  marriage  rites  is  well  known.  He  is 
in  grave  peril  if  his  sister’s  child  cut  its  upper  teeth  first. 

Conuectod  apparently  with  tho  eight  uamos  of  Rudni,.  Muir’s  Sanskrit  Texts, 

IV,  pp.  8S3,  et  seg<2. 

» I.  N.  Q.  L,  V,  § 94. 
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DMi  sir  a or‘  2^  heads.  ' — Mr.  W.  S.  Talhot  writes  that  in  Jheluin 
trihhal  is  drilled  with  2^  lioles — a local  exjiression  ineaniiiir  i holes  in 
one  ear  and  1 in  the  other,  or  1 in  each  ear  and  I in  the  nr»8e.  In 
MuzalTargarh  a dhdi-sira^  niulu  or  sfit^nro  is  a child  whose  head  has  not 
been  properly  shaped. 

There  is  no  objection  to  twins.  But  in  Kanorra  if  a boy  and  a 
girl  bo  born  together  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  unlucky. 

In  Karnal  dilTenmt  classe.s  have  different  ideas  about  twins. 
Among  both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  some  eon^idcr  thmn  a good 
omen  while  other  llindds  think  they  forebode  ill-luek.  Women  do 
not  consider  their  birth  evil  and  (hey  have  a prov'rb  tliat  the  woman 
who  gives  birih  to  twins  goes  straight  to  paradise  on  her  death. 


In  Ambala  twins  being  weaker  than  single  ehil  Iren  fre<juently 
die,  and  so  they  are  considered  ominous  It  is  beli<*ved  that  -f  .it 
intercourse  air  gets  in  it  splits  the  seed  in  tw<j  and  tlins  gives  ris-*  to 
twins.  It  is  also  said  that  if  a pregnant  woman  eats  a fruit  which 
has  grown  in  a ])air,  she  will  give  birth  to  twins. 


In  Iloshijirpur  a ehdd  whi(th  hist  teethes  from  its  ujijmt  jaw  is 
considered  unlucky  to  its  maternal  uuch*.  To  remov  * the  .-vil  effe^-ts 
its  mother  goes  beyond  tin*  limits  of  her  village  on  the  pith  1.  a. ling 
to  li3r  parents^  house.  From  the  upposit«*  direidion  eo  i .-h  tie*  matern.il 
unele  of  the  child,  bringing  with  him  a white  bras^  tray,  l\  sers  if 
rice,  7 pice,  a yard  of  cloth  and  I iron  n.iils,  all  except  tin*  tray  aiel 
nails,  knotted  in  the  cloth.  The  maternal  uncle  drives  the  nails  in 

the  ground  in  a square,  touches  the  child^s  teeth  with  the  tray,  and 
then  puts  the  tray  and  the  doth  with  the  other  articles  wra}q>ed  in 
it  within  the  square  between  the  nails  and  returns  home,  d lie  uncle 
and  liis  sister  must  not  talk  or  see  each  other^s  faces.  The  sister  sits 
with  her  child  clinging  to  her  shoulder,  her  veil  drawn  and  her  hack 
towards  her  brotlier,  and  he  returns  in  silence  after  the  ceremony,  which 
is  called  ddnton  I'a  thal'na  or  ‘ the  charm  of  the  teeth.' 


In  Karnal  when  a child  of  either  s(.^x  cuts  the  front  teeth  of  its 
upper  jaw  first  it  is  a bad  omen  to  the  maternal  uncle,  llis  sister, 
the  mother  of  the  child,  sends  him  word  of  the  event.  On  receiving 
the  message  the  malernal  uncle  takes  a bronze  cup  of  medium  size,  a 
quarter  of  a ser  of  kasdr  or  fanj'ni  (wheat  lloiii  baked  in  ghi  and  mixed 
with  sugar)  and  half  a coeoaiiut  in  a piece  of  red  cloth  and 

proceeds  to  his  sister's  house  without  informing  her  or  any  other 
person  in  the  house  of  his  ariival,  which  is  kept  strictly  secret.  He 
goes  quickly  on  to  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  his  .-ister  lives  and 
puts  the  cup  &c.  on  it,  or  if  there  is  no  staircase  he  throws  them  upon 
it.  After  this  ceremony  he  retraces  his  steps  silently  without 
speaking  to,  or  even  seeing  the  face  of,  his  sister  and  returns  home. 
When  it  is  known  that  the  ceremony  has  been  finished  the  things  are 
taken  from  the  roof  and  used  without  scruple. 

It  is  performed  differently  in  villages  situate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Patiala.  A time;  is  fixed  and  a place  appointed  for  the  ceremony. 
The  child's  mother  goes  to  the  place,  which  is  always  fixed  beyond  the 
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limits  of  the  village  on  the  road  to  her  brother’s  house.  He  starts 
from  his  own  village  and  halts  a milo  from  the  place  till  he  gets  news 
of  his  sister^s  arrival.  Tie  brings  with  him  an  old  three-pie  coin 
[M an mri  paisa)  with  an  iron  nail,  but  i.othing  else.  AVhen  he  is 
informed  that  everything  is  ready,  he  prnree<ls  to  the  place.  II is  sister 
takes  her  child  up  in  her  arras  so  that  its  f.jce  is  towarils  the  wav  her 
brother  is  coming,  she  herself  standing  facing  the  village  whence  she 
came.  The  brother  comes  silently  and  opens  the  mouth  of  the  child, 
touches  its  teeth  with  the  pais  t and  iron  nail,  without  showing  himself 
or  seeing  his  sistrr’s  face  and  after  burying  these  things  on  the  spot 
returns  (o  his  village. 

Place  of  confine  me  ut.  It  is  a very  general,  but  by  no  means  uni' 
versal  custom  for  the  wife  to  return  to  her  own  parents*  house  for  her 
first  confinement. 

A child  born  in  the  house  of  his  ndna,  or  mother’s  father,  often 
receives  the  name  of  Ntinak.* 

Care  is  taken  not  to  let  the  fact  that  the  pains  of  labour  have 
begun  be  noised  abroad,  lest  ]>ubliclty  increase  their  severity.  Ainl  if 
the  pains  are  severe  a tray  [thdlt),  on  which  a charm  is  written,  is  shown 
to  the  patient  in  order  to  remove  them. 

It  appears  to  he  the  universal  custom  for  delivery  to  he  effeoteil  on 
the  grojind.^  Hut  after  it  i-^  o’ er  the  m dher  is  u^ii  illv  Sf»ate<l  on  a mat 
or  cassock.  It  appears  to  he  almost  the  universal  custom  t)  toll  her  tuat 
she  has  given  hirtli  to  a girl,  * in  the  curious  l)olief  «hat  if  she  were  to 
learu  that  she  had  become  the  mother  of  a sou,  the  after-hirth  would  not 
come  away. 

As  a rule  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut  with  a sharp  knife,  hut  in  Lodhi* 
fina  it  is  tied  with  i\\e  jaiteo  of  an  elderly  man  helongingto  the  family. 
Tliis  is  also  the  usage  in  lloshiarpur  aTid  Sialkot,  hut  in  these  districts, 
if  tho  child  he  a girl,  the  cord  is  tied  with  the  thread  of  a spinning- 
wheel.  Any  other  method  is  supposed  to  injure  the  child.  In  Ciujr.^n- 
wala  the  cord  is  not  cut  till  two  or  thret'  hours  after  birth. 

Disposal  of  the ' alter-birth. — In  Ferozepore  the  secundines  are 
buried  in  a corner  of  tbe  house 

In  ]\Iandi  the  after-hirth  is  buried  at  the  spot  whore  the  child  was 
born^  after  the  eldest  matron  of  the  family  has  made  the  mother  w’orship 
it.  ' ' 

Death  in  ch’td-h^d . — If  a woman  die  within  thirteen  days  of  her 
delivery  it  is  hcliovod  that  she  will  return  in  tho  guise  of  a malignant 
spirit  to  tonueiit  her  husband  and  family.  To  avert  this  a shdnfi  is  per- 
formed at  her  funeral,  a piece  of  red  cloth  and  the  grass  image  of  her 
child  being  placed  oi^  the  bier.  Some  jieople  also  drive  nnils  through 
her  head  and  eyes,  while  others  also  fasten  nails  on  either  side  of  t’-e 
door  of  their  house. 

• Cf.  Toinplo  in  rroper  Sanies  of  Pattj ,his,  p.  50. 

* In  lloahiarpur  dolivcry  is  said  to  bo  oITootod  on  a charpdi. 

^ And  if  •iio  has  givoii  bivtli  to  a girl,  sh  is  told  sbo  has  homo  % st^'HJo. 
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In  Hoshiarpur  a woman  whose  child  has  died  within  forty  days  is 
called  a parch%dwdn}  and  she  must  not  see  a woman  in  confinement 
during  the  first  forty  days  after  birth. 

II.  ~ Observances  suhseqncnt  to  the  birth. 

The  observances  after  birth  are  manifold,  and  their  character  com- 
plex, so  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  religious  and 
social  observances,  as  it  is  to  say  what  usages  are  based  on  magic  and 
what  on  the  first  glimmerings  of  medical  skill.  Nevertheless,  under 
much  that  is  barbarous  and  puerile  there  are  traces  of  more  rational  ideas 
regarding  cleanliness,  and  even  a kind  of  primitive  anticipation  of  anti- 
septic treatment.  One  important  point  to  note  is  that  the  observances 
are  far  less  elaborate  in  the  case  of  a girl  child,  and  this  iden,  that  the 
birth  of  a girl  is  a misfortune,  re-acts  injuriously  on  the  mother,  less 
care  being  bestowed  upon  her,  and  every  observance  being  hurried  over 
and  manv  stinted,  if  the  child  is  not  a boy.  Thus  in  Rawalpindi  the 
mother  of  a son  is  carefully  tended  for  forty  days,  but  if  the  child  is  a 
girl  for  only  twenty-one. 

The  period  of  impurity.— ^\iQ  period  of  impurity  is  most  commonly 
called  sutah  but  it  is  known  as  ehJiutj  especially  in  the  north-west  of  the 
Punjab. 

Its  duration  is,  in  theory,  ten  days  among  Brahmans,  twelve  among 
Khatris,  fifteen  among  Vaisyas  and  thirty  among  Sudras,  thus  varying 
inversely  with  the  purity  of  the  caste.  But  in  practice  it  is  eleven  days 
among  Brahmans  and  thirteen  among  Khatris ; or  only  eleven  or  thirteen 
for  all  castes.  ^ 

Among  the  Jats  of  Hoshiarpur,  who  may  in  this  connection  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  Hindus  of  the  Punjab  proper,  the  following  is 
the  method  of  treatment  after  birth  : — 

The  midwife  washes  the  child  in  a vessel  into  which  silver  has  been 
thrown,  before  she  gives  it  to  the  mother.  But  the  child  is  not  suckled 
for  one  and  a half  days. 

1 Of.  Parchhaln,  sbadow.-— Dictionary,  p.  868. 

2 In  Robtalc  and  Loharu  it  would  appear  to  be  only  ten,  expiring  wnth  the  dasutJian' 
In  Gnjranwala  it  is  said  to  he  thirteen  days  for  Brahmans  and  sixteen  for  others. 

In  Patiala  it  is  generally  believed  that  death  in  child-bed  is  ominous  for  the  other  women 
of  the  family  who  may  yet  bear  children,  and  more  or  less  so  for  the  husband  also  should  he 
take  a second  wife,  because  the  dead  woman’s  evil  spirit  will  vex  her ; the  prophylactic  mea- 
sures, generally  undertaken,  with  slight  modification  in  different  localities  are  : — Just  after 
the  death  4 iron  nails  are  driven  into  the  ground  round  the  corpse,  and  when  it  is  taken  from 
the  house-door  to  the  burning-ground  rape-seed  is  scattered  all  the  way  behind  it,  and  a 
wizard  follows  it  reciting  incantations.  Midway  the  bearers  set  the  body  on  the  ground  and 
4 more  nails  are  driven  into  it.  On  reaching  the  burning-ground  it  is  cremated  without  any 
ceremony,  bu')  on  the  3rd  or  4th  day  when  the  ashes  have  cooled  the  unburnt  hones  are 
picked  up  and  the  ashes  collected  into  a conical  heap  on  which  the  lower  part  of  a hand 
fiour-mill  is  placed  while  two  iron  nails  are  driven  towards  the,  her.d  and  two  towards  the 
feet  of  the  body  as  it  lay  when  placed  on  the  pile,  and  the  wizard  reading  some  incantation 
completes  the  ceremony.  After  all  this  the  husband  still  has  to  go  to  Pehowa  where  he 
andergoes  purification  under  t’  e guidance  of  the  Brahmans  of  that  place. 

In  Sangrur  the  Oayaihri  mantra  is  recited  by  a Brahman  when  a woman  dies  in  child- 
birth  among  the  Nais,  to  prevent  her  becoming  an  evil  spirit.  The  sweepers  drive  an  iron 
nail  in  the  ground  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  J binwars  send  for  a Qazi  to  recite  some 
words  called  kilna.  No  unusual  treatment  is  practised  among  other  low  cistes  in  this  tahsfl, 
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The  pap  must  be  washed  by  the  husband^s  sister  before  the  child 
can  be  fed.  For  this  she  receives  a fee. 

As  on  all  auspicious  occasions,  oil  is  thrown  on  the  ground  and  under 
the  mother^s  bed,  beneath  which  green  dub  grass  is 'also  placed,  as  it  is  a 
sign  of  prosperity  ; and  as  such  some  is  also  presented  to  the  chikFs 
father  by  his  friends  : — 

To  prevent  mischief  to  the  mother  or  the  child,  a number  of 
precautions  are  taken  : — 

(«)  Fire  must  be  kept  in  the  room,  as  must  also 
(n)  Grain  close  to  the  bed,  as  an  emblem  of  good  luck. 

[Hi)  Water  must  also  be  kept  there,  as  it  is  a purifier;  and 
[id)  A weapon  should  be  placed  close  by  the  mother, 

[v)  Under  the  bed  should  also  be  kept  the  handle  of  a plough.^ 

[vi)  There  should  be  a lock  on  the  bed,  or  else  it  should  have  a 
chain  round  it.  This  is  termed  bel  maria.^ 

[mi)  On  no  account  should  a cat  be  allowed  in  the  room,  nor 
should  the  mother  hear  one  call,  or  even  mention  the 
word  ^ cat.'^  It  is  most  unlucky  for  her  to  dream  of 
the  animal,  and  if  one  is  seen  in  the  room,  ashes  should 
be  thrown  over  it, 

[vni)  'rhe  house  should  not  be  swept  with  a broom — lest  the 
luck  be  swept  out  of  it. 

[ix)  No  small  drain  into  the  room  should  be  left  open,  lest  ill- 

luck  enter  by  an  aperture  which  must  be  unclean. 

[x)  A lamp  must  be  kept  burning  all  night,  and  allowed  to 

burn  itself  out  in  the  morning.  A son  is  called  ghar  Jed 
diwd,  so  if  the  lamp  were  blown  out,  he  too  would  be 
destroyed. 

Neither  mother  nor  child  must  come  out  of  the  room  for  thirteen 
days. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  the  mother  gives  her  old  clothes  to  the 
midwife,  who  sometimes  shares  them  with  the  nain.  The  latter  brings 
some  cow^s  urine  in  a tJiilcra  or  jar,  with  green  grass,  a sup  dr  a,  and  a 
naJierndi  or  nail-parer.  She  sprinkles  the  cow^s  urine  over  the  mother 
with  the  grass,  burns  some  incense,  and  pares  her  nails  for  the  first 
time  since  her  confinement.  Then  the  mother  must  put  on  the  nui^s 
(the  '))ai7ds  husband^s,  not  the  nain*s)  slippers,  and  walk  out  of  the 
room  carrying  the  child  The  natn  sprinkles  oil  on  the  ground  outside 
the  door,  3 and  there  the  jhmart,  or  some  other  menial,  stands  with  a 

1 Probably  because  the  plough  turns  the  soil  which  produces  grain,  and  so  witches 
will  not  come  near  it. 

* In  Panjabi  or  = to  press  or  roll  j also  to  strike  the  bridegroom’s  hand 

at  a wedding.  Bel  mdrnd  is  not  traceable  in  the  Panjabi  Dictionary . 

3 In  ,Iind  the  nain  makes  a satya  (a  mark  said  to  be  like  a cross)  on  the  wall  near 
the  door,  and  receives  a rupee  and  some  rice;  and  the  mother  eats  some  (rice 

ipid  some  p«lse,  9®oked)  on  this  day. 
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pot  of  water  and  some  green  grass.  Both  she  and  the  nain  are  paid 
for  their  services. 

In  the  outer  room  Vidhata  {vulg.  Bidh)  Mata  is  worshipped,  no 
men,  not  even  a Brahman,  being  present.  The  wo  neij  make  an  idol 
of  (johliar^  covering  it  with  a red  cloth  and  offering  to  it  the  food  cooked 
for  the  feast.  Drums  are  tlien  beaten,  Brahmans  and  relatives  fed,  and 
the  members  of  the  household  congratulated.  The  idol  is  kept  for  one 
and  a quarter  months  and  then  deposited  near  the  well. 

The  period  oi  confinement  lasts  forty  days,  and  the  mother  must 
not  stain  the  palms  of  her  hands  with  henna,  nor  wear  clothes  dyed 
with  hasumhha,  until  the  ancestors  have  been  worshipped  and  kinsmen 
feasted.  On  this  occasion  the  dhidnis,^  or  girls  born  in  the  tribe, 
must  also  be  fed,  fee’d  and  reverenced. 

Third  day. — On  the  third  day  the  observance  called  bdhir  is 
current  in  Rohtak,  and,  as  the  name  denotes,  the  mother  on  this  day 
comes  ^ outside,^  from  the  room  in  which  she  was  confined,  at  an 
auspicious  hour  fixed  by  a Brahman.  The  women  of  the  brotherhood 
assemble  at  her  house,  each  bringing  half  a pdo  of  grain.  The  min 
makes  a cJianh  on  the  ground,  in  which  are  depicted  the  planets.  The 
eldest  woman  of  the  family  then  puts  five  sers  of  grain,  some  jaggery 
and  oil  on  the  cliauh^  and  all  the  others  follow  suit.  Then  the  mother 
comes  out  of  her  house  and  touches  the  grain,  which  is  divided,  with 
the  jaggery  and  oil,  between  the  nain^  the  Brahmani  and  the  midwife. 
A chhatdk  of  jaggery  is  then  given  to  each  female  of  the  brotherhood 
present,  and  songs  are  sung.  Menials  also  get  their  dues,  and,  \/hen 
the  mother  comes  out  of  the  house,  the  ndi  waits  at  the  door  with  a 
nahernd  with  which  he  touches  the  boy.,  for  which  he  gets  a rupee.  He 
also  puts  blades  of  dahh  grass  in  the  turbans  of  the  child's  forbears, 
in  order  that  they  may  multiply  like  the  grass.  For  this  he  receives 
a second  rupee. 

In  Hoshiarpur  the  mother  in  some  places  is  bathed  on  the  third 
day,  if  she  has  given  birth  to  a girl  : a function  postponed  to  the  fifth 
day  if  her  child  is  a boy.  In  Sirmur,  too,  she  bathes  on  the  third  or 
fifth  day;  and  in  Mandi  a rite  called  the  tirphal  kd  gontar^  is  observed 

1 Or  dhidhan  or  dTiidn,  a sister  or  daughter.  The  term  is  usad  by  Brahmans,  mirdsis 
etc.  in  addressing  the  daughter  or  sister  of  a patron. 

2 This  rite  is  thus  described  : The  courtyard  of  the  house  is  swept,  and  circles  drawn 
on  it  with  mnd.  These  circles  are  called  makol.  The  threshold  of  the  house  is  painted  red. 
The  person  who  sweeps  the  yard  gets  purd  tar  (rice,  sugar,  cash  etc.).  Then  the  mother  is 
bathed  in  hot  water  and  made  to  worship  Gaapati,  whose  idol  is  put  on  a yellow  chauk, 
and  offerings  made  to  it,  A Brahman  now  makes  panohgahh, it  up  in  a jar  with  a 
blade  of  dahh  grass.  He  gives  three  spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  to  the  mother  and  thus 
removes  her  unr-nritv.  He  next  receives  bis  fee  in  money,  and  then  places  a ball  of 
cow-duno-,  containing  gold,  silver,  a pearl,  and  a head  of  coral,  nt-ar  the  idol.  This  ball  is 
called  hiydhi,  and  is  worshipped  like  the  goddess.  After  ail  this,  the  mother’s  breasts  are 
washed  and  she  suckles  the  child.  Then  balls  of  boiled  rice  are  placed  daily  in  the 

for  three  days  -'.-.niil  the  impurity  has  been  removed — and  are  then  given  to  the  midwife. 
The  mother’s  brother  then  eoes  to  the  forest  with  a Brahman  and  a musician,  and  cuts 
four  branches  from  a thohar  (Euphorbia  Royleaua),  and  these  he  is  made  to  worship  by 
the  Brahman,  who  receives  a fee  for  this  from  the  mother’s  brother.  Of  these  four  branches 
the  Brahman  places  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  house  in  whicn  the  birth 
took  place,  and  sticks  two  in  cow-dung  near  Ganpati  s chaulc.  They  are  then  covered 
with  a red  cloth  The  mother’s  brother’s  forehead  is  then  marked  with  the  tilaJc,  and 
the  nearest  kinsmen  are  fed.  Songs  are  also  snug.  The  eldest  matron  of  the^  family  also 
gives  the  mother  rice  mixed  with  salt,  a dish  called  'piMlagra.  {Pichchh^vx^Q  water.) 
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on  tbe  former  day.  In  Hawalpindi  the  mother  bathes  on  the  third, 
fifth  or  seventh  day,  and  cMri  (baked  bread,  sugar,  and  is  then 
distributed  among  the  females  of  the  brotherhood.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  she  pats  the  child  in  a winnowing  basket  and  takes 
it  outside  the  village  gate — accompanied  by  the  midwife. 

Fourth  day. — As  a rule  the  mother  bathes  on  the  third  day,  or 
on  one  bearing  an  odd  number  after  it,  but  in  the  Dasiiya  tahsil  of 
Hoshiarpur  she  is  bathed  on  the  fourth,  seventh,  thirteenth,  twentv- 
first,  thirtieth,  and  forty-eighth  days. 

tifth  day. — Excluding’  the  bathing  already  mentioned,  the  rites 
of  the  fifth  day  are  confined  to  Jhelum,  in  which  district  VaQ  paaj/cdn 
or  fifth-day  observance  simply  consists  in  a bath,  and  Hoshiarpur  In 
the  latter  district  a foster-brother  is  made  for  the  child  out  of  cow-dung, 
and  grain,  sweets  and  bread  placed  beneath  it.  A red  cloth  is  then 
thrown  over  it.  All  these  things  are  the  midwife’s  perquisite.  The 
rite  is  performed  both  for  a girl  and  a boy.  The  motlier  also  bathes 
on  this  occasion,  and  her  head  is  washed  with  milk  and  cow’s  urine. 
Elsewhere  in  this  same  district  the  mother  is  bathed  o:i  the  fifth  or 
seventh  day,  and  the  nain  plaits  her  hair  Then  she  is  brought  out 
into  the  courtyard,  wearing  the  nain^s  dopatti  or  shawl.  The  yard 
is  previously  plastered  with  cow-dung,  and  in  it  the  mother  is  seated 
on  a stool,  and  given  cow’s  urine  and  Ganges  water  to  drink.  IShe 
then  re-enters  the  room  in  the  house,  which  has  in  the  meanwhile  been 
re-plastered  with  cow-dung.  Inside  she  sits  by  a wall,  close  to  wdhch 
is  placed  some  grain  on  which  a lamp  is  lit.  Each  of  the  kinswomen 
then  brings  some  grain  and  money  and  puts  them  by  the  lamp. 
Then  rice,  loaves  and  mash  are  distributed  among  the  brotherhood, 
the  grain  and  money  brought  being  divided  by  the  midwife  and 
the  naiu. 

Sixth  day. — The  ceremony  called  the  chhati  was  doubtless  origi- 
nally, as  the  name  implies,  observed  on  the  sixth  day,  but  it  is  now 
extinct  (in  Sirmur),  or  else  held  on  the  sixth  or  any  subsequent  date.  ^ 
Only  in  Alandi  must  the  rite  called  chhati  gontar  ^ actually  be  held  on 
the  sixth  day. 

Elsewhere  the  chhati  is  known  as  the  dhamdrii  and  is  held  only 
in  cases  when  the  child  was  a boy. 

In  Gujraiiwala  the  chhati  is  described  as  being  observed  on  th-  fifth  day,  ou  which 
day  the  child  is  named. 

^ This  resembles  the  tirphalla.  The  house  is  swept,  as  before,  and  Ganpali  again 
worshipped.  Then  images  of  a cow,  a calf,  and  a herdsman  are  made  of  brass.  These  are 
known  as  dddd  loachha,  and  are  placed  near  the  goddess’  idol.  Fanchgahh  is  given  to  the 
mother.  The  females  of  the  brotherliocd  assemble  and  sing  songs.  'I'hey  are  legaled  ou 
moist  grain,  and  red  thread  is  then  sent  to  the  mother’s  parents,  a custom  called  dart 
dena,  or  ‘ giving  the  thread.’  In  return  t ey  send  money  and  sweetmeats.  In  Maud 
is  also  performed  the  third  or  last  gontar.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  day  fixed  fori 
this  nie,  the  house  is  sw^ept.  All  the  Jiear  kliiswomtu  are  invited,  and  they  spend  the 
night  in  singing,  while  the  priest  makes  the  mother  w.rship  Gaupati.  Alms  are  also 
given  to  avert  evil  planetary  influencee.  On  the  following  day  the  priest  performs  a 
hatvan  {horn),  in  much  the  usual  way.  The  mother  and  all  the  members  of  her  family 
ar»' then  purified,  and  finally  a hiydhi  of  cow-dung  is  made,  and  fhc  mother  instructed 
to  clean  her  teeth  with  twigs  of  a fragrant  plant.  These  twigs  are  struck  in  tlie  hiydhi 
and  preserved  as  long  as  tbe  child  lives,  being  worshipped  at  its  birthdays.  The  hiydhi. 
with  the  twigs  struck  in  it,  must,  at  this  gontar,  be  set  afloat  ou  a river  or  stream. 
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When  the  mother  g-oes  to  her  parentB^  house  for  her  confiiieineiit 
the  chhati  is  observed  on  her  return  to  her  hushand^s  house,  and  in 
yeruzepur  it  is  in  this  case  postponed  till  the  twenty-first  day. 

In  Ludhiana  the  rite  is  simple.  The  mother  is  bather]  [ehatti  ka 
ashndn)j  and  boiled  rice  and  sweets  are  distributed  amon^  the  members 
of  the  brotherhood.  The  mother  fasts  all  day  until  sunset,  when  she  is 
0*1  ven  starch  to  eat  and  then  she  is  broug-ht  out  of  the  room  by  thfi 
midwife  with  a lamp  burning  In  the  winnowing  basket.  After  the 
sixth  day  the  mother  is  not  so  carefully  looked  after. 

In  Amritsar  the  chhati  is  said  not  to  be  observed  by  Brahmans  or 
Khatris,  but  only  by  Aroras. 

til  Montgomery  the  c'hatt  Is  termed  ' and  the  Brahman 
su<>-«’est8  the  l)oy^s  name  —no  such  observance  b *ing  requireil  for  a girl.* 

In  Rohtak  and  Loharu  it  is  said  to  b‘  the  occasion  on  which  the 
goddess  of  fortune  will  visit  the  house  and  partake  of  grain  and  water 
therein,  so  water  is  set  forth,  and  pen,  paper  and  ink  placed  ready  for 
her  to  record  a happy  future  for  the  child. 

The  kinswomen  and  the  priesi‘’s  wife  sing  songs  all  night,  the  idea 
being  that  the  goddess  will  record  a be’ter  fate  for  tin*  child  if  they  are 
awake  and  a lamp  is  kept  burning.  After  this  the  mother  is  allowwl  to 
cat  grain,  and  the  child  is  dressed  in  a kurla  and  cap,  ainl  orn  iinenU  are 
nut  on  it.  If  it  is  a boy,  mango  leaves  are  hung  (Jii  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  thdpds  or  hand-prints  ina<le  on  either  side  of  it  in  the 
corners,  with  henna. 

Special  care  is  taken  that  the  sounds  of  mourning  may  not  reach 
the  moWr's  ears  if  a death  occurs  in  the  neighbouring  houses. 

Ohamdn.—l^i  the  Hazro  t.ihsil  of  Attock  the  term  dhamdn.  is 
applied  to  the  custom  whereby  the  mother  keeps  her  bedding  on  the 
o-round.^  On  the  first  Sunday  or  Thur.sday  after  the  birth,  mother  and 
child  arc  bathed  and  dressed  in  new  clothes.  They  are  then  placed  on  a 
chdrpdi.  Sweet  porridge  is  also  distributed  among  the  brotherhood  on 
this  day.  If  during  the  dhatndii  period  thunder  is  heard,  a pewter 
vessel  is  beaten,  lest  the  sound  of  the  thunder  reach  the  mother's  ears. 

iievenlh  The  s it  wan,  or  seventh-day  observance,  is  only  known 

bv  tliatname  in  Jhelum  and  Rawalpindi,  in  which  districts  it  consists 
nierely  in  a bath — as  in  Hoshiarpur— in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  those 

previously  taken. 

Tenth  tenth  day  is  not  generally  marked  by  any  special 

rites  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  gives  its  name  to  the  dasuthan  (lit., 

bathino-  on  the  tenth  day  after  childbirth).^  In  Sirmur  it  is  also  called 
sondhia,  and  is  observed  at  any  time  before  the  child  is  live  years  old. 

Dhamdn.— Ill  Sialkot  the  dhamdn  rite  is  observed  on  the  eleventh 
biv  bv  Brabmaus,  and  by  other  castes  on  the  thirteenth,  * after  the 
Mak  is  over.  Four  copper  coins  are  placed  under  the  mother's  feet, 

1 By  corruption,  apparently. 

a In  this  district,  the  appears  to  be  observed,  as  a distinct  rite,  < n the  first 

Sunday  or  Wednesday  after  the  birth. 

3 Accord! '.ir  to  the  Punjabi  Dationary,  dhamdn  or  dhama^n  m 1 otobari  means 
‘ the  period  of  child-birth. 

4 Platts,  suh  voce. 
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and  an  idol  made  of  cow-dung.  After  bathing  and  ]>utting  on  new 
clothes  the  mother  worships  a lamp,  placed  before  the  idol  on  a pile 
oP  grain  (which  is  the  midwife's  perquisite).  Each  woman  of  the 
brotherhood  then  gives  her  a cocoanut  nid  five  dates.  She  is  then  taken 
to  the  kitchen,  whete  a Brahman  administers  the  panehgan^  receiving  a 
fee  of  annas  four  or  eight,  and  a meal.  Lastly  the  idol  is  taken  away 
outside  the  village  and  placed  under  a plum  tree.  On  this  same  day 
the  child  is  invested  with  the  (araggaP  a thread  on  which  are  strung 
a cowry,  an  iron  ring,  another  of  green  glass,  tiger's  claw,  and  a piece 
of  the  child's  umbilical  cord,  cut  off  after  its  birth.  The  kinswomen  are 
also  feasted  on  this  occasion.  In  the  Oogar  country  this  thread  is  made 
of  silk. 

Thirteenth  day. — The  thirteenth  day  is  important,  because  the 
Male  period  very  commonly  ends  on  that  day,  and  it  is  therefore  signal- 
ised by  rites  of  purification.  Very  generally  the  mother  is  bathed,  all 
the  earthen  vessels  in  the  house  are  broken^  or  replaced,  and  those  of 
metal  cleaned.  Clothes  also  arc  washed,  and  the  house  plastered. 
Brahmans  are  sometimes  fed,  and  occasionally  the  child  is  named  on  this 
day  or  dressed  for  the  first  time. 

Iwenly-firat  dag. — The  twenty-first  day  is  merely  marked  in 
lloshiarpur  by  bathing  the  mother  and  purifying  all  the  vessels  used  by 
her  since  the  birth  by  fire. 

Thirlipth  day, — The  thirtieth  day  is  only  the  occasion  for  a bath, 
in  IIoslnYirpur. 

Fortieth  day.-  On  the  fortieth  day  the  mother  bathes  for  the  last 
time,  and  then  ceases  to  be  even  ceremonially  impure,  and  can  take  jxirt 
again  in  the  duties  of  the  family  kitchen.  Strangers  also  can  now  take 
food  from  the  house 

The  chufa  karam. — In  Mandi  an  observance  called  the  chiifa  karatn 
or  jarolan  is  held  in  the  third  or  fifth  year  of  the  child's  life  In  Magh, 
Phag.m,  Baisakh,  J(5th  or  Har,  which  months  are  auspicious  for  it. 
Two  children  must  undergo  the  rite  together.  All  their  relatives  are 
summoned  the  previous  day.  On  the  day  fixed  a ehauk  is  painted  red, 
and  over  it  is  placed  a platter,  made  of  cow-dung,  and  containing  four 
hollows,  one  of  which  is  tilled  with  cold  water,  another  with  hot,  a third 
with  milk,  and  a fourth  with  curds.  In  each  a little  Ganges  water  is 
also  poured,  and  a bundle  of  duhh  grass  is  placed  on  the  platter.  A 
little  oil  is  then  dropped  on  the  children's  heads,  and  theii  bodies  are 
rubbed  with  iatnd,^  They  are  next  bathed,  and  the  eldest  matron  of 
fhc  family  passes  sweets  round  their  head  s to  avert  evil  spirits  from  them. 
Then  they  are  made  to  reverence  Ganpali,  and  tne  priest  parti  their 
hair  Into  three,  tying  each  vitli  red  thread.  A young  girl  is  then  told 
to  apply  all  the  contents  of  the  platter,  with  the  aubh  grass,  to  their 

'Like  tho  lagadhti,  in  some  pavls  of  the  Punjab,  and  pro\).dily,  tiio  stiira  iu  Amrit- 
sar, tbe  tarasiga  appears  to  foreshadow  the  janeo,  and  to  ' ea  stop-pip  for  it  durinct  child- 
hood, >intil  the  cliihl  is  of  an  ago  to  he  invested  with  thesacivil  tkrond.  For  tarui;gat  gf. 
tardgai  or  tardgi  — also),  which  inean.s  a stiinjf  ti  d round  (he  waist : a string  or  silver 
string?  worn  round  the  waist  of  men  or  boys,  especially  Milrwaris  \^PunJiibi  Dictionarf, 
p.  1106). 

» This  is  not  f'one  iu  Amritsar,  iu  wbioh  district  the  room  is  simply  cleansed. 

^ Hindi  ubfatt,  a paste  made  of  meal,  turmeric,  oil  aud  scent,  used  to  cloau  and  soften 
the  ikiu. 
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hair.‘  BrahmanB  are  then  fed.  Next  day  at  dawn  the  prieBt  raak'*B 
the  two  children  worship  the  nine  planets,  and  then  he  receives  his  fee 
in  money.  Oil  is  then  poured  on  their  lieads  and  the  har})er  cuts  their 
hair,  which  must  fall  into  the  mother's  skirt.  The  barber  is  paid  his 
due  The  mothers  offer  the  hair  at  the  tem])les  of  their  family  god- 
desses. Then  the  children  are  bathed  and  dressed  in  new  clothes,  their 
brothers^  wives,  or  their  sisters,  painting  their  eyes  with  antimony.  A 
goldsmith  then  bores  their  ears  and  puts  gold  ear-rings  in  them,  receiv- 
ing a he-goat  and  some  cash  as  his  fee.  Copper  coins  are  finally 
distributed  among  the  poor,  and  a feast  given  to  the  Brahmans  and  near 
kinsmen. 

Well  worship. — In  Rohtak,  a month  or  so  after  the  })irth  of  a boy, 
a rite  called  doghar  puja  is  observed.  If  the  mother  is  very  weak  the 
other  women  of  the  house  place  a jar  of  water  by  her,  and  they  them- 
selves visit  the  nearest  well,  singing  songs  as  they  go.  The  well  is 
worshipped,  rice  and  dnhk  grass  being  offered  to  it.  On  their  return 
copper  coins  are  given  to  the  menials.  Or  if  the  mother  cannot  perform 
this  rite  herself,  it  is  observed  at  home.  In  Ferozepur  the  mother 
goes,  on  the  twenty-first  day,  to  a well,  and  there  distributes  boiled  barley 
amongst  children. 

Suckling. — Suckling  the  child  for  the  first  time  is  the  occasion  for 
a curious  rite.  At  sunset  the  midwife  washes  the  mother’s  brea.^ts  with 
water,  using  some  blades  of  dnbh  grass  as  a brush.  They  are  again 
washed  bv  the  child’s  sister  or  some  other  female.  The  midwife  gets 
annas  two  or  four,  the  sister  a rupee,  for  this.  Next  day  the  midwife 
brings  some  green  sarin  leaves  and  ties  them  with  a mauU  thread  to 
the  house  door — a fee  of  annas  two  or  four  being  p.iid  her  for  this  also. 
In  Ferozepur  the  child  is  not  suckled  till  the  evening  after  its  birtli,  and 
then  the  mother’s  breasts  are  washed  by  a young  girl,  who  gets  a rupee 
if  the  child  is  a boy,  but  only  annas  two  or  four  if  it  i-  a girl.  Jaggery 
is  applied  to  the  child’s  lips  before  it  is  given  the  breast.  If  the  milk 
does  not  flow  freely  the  child  is  given  sheep’s  milk. 

fosterage  — Fosterage  is  not  very  common  in  the  Punjab,  and 
sometimes  it  is  a mere  concession  to  superstition,  as  when  a Bi-ahman 
declares  that  it  is  inauspicious  for  a mother  to  see  her  child  it  is  put  out 
to  nurse,  if  the  parent  can  afford  it. 

Head  Gomp>'ession.  — l^(}V  some  notes  on  this  practice  in  the  Punjab 
reference  may  be  made  to  Man,  1902,  No.  2. 

Choia. — The  ceremony  of  clothing  a child  for  the  first  tiihc  is 
usually  called  chola,  and  is  held  on  various  dates.  In  Rawalpindi  a 
Brahman  fixes  a day ; in  Amritsar  also  this  is  the  usual  custom,  but 
often  Aror is  and  Khatris  hold  it  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

In  Ferozepur  the  chola  ceremony  is  elaborate,  and  is  thus  describ- 

A part  of  the  house  is  plastered  and  a figure  of  a cow  made  by  the 

midwife  — both  with  cow-dug.  This  image  is  covered  with  red  cloth 
and  designated  the  Bidh-mata,  or  ‘goddess  of  fortune.’  Next  the 
barber  brings  cow’s  urine  in  a cup,  in  which  he  also  put.->  some  blades  of 
duhh  grass.  Then  the  mother  puts  on  the  barber’s  shoes,  and,  holding 
his  skirt  in  her  hand,  she  reverses  the  Bidh-mata,  her  children  sitting  on 

'This  rite  is  called  ;afM  senchna. 
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her  lap.  Two  copper  coins,  the  barber’s  perquisite,  are  also  placed  beneath 
her  feet.  The  barber  now  applies  the  cow’s  urine  to  the  child's  lips,  with 
the  duhh  grass,  and  then  gives  it  to  the  mother,  who  is  thus  purified,  as 
is  the  child.  If  the  latter  is  a b(ty  the  parents  place  a ruj^ee  in  the  cup, 
but  if  it  is  a girl  annas  two  or  four  suffice.  Piujiri ’<k\n\  lumps  of 
parched  wheat  arc  distributed  to  the  brotherhood,  and  the  females  l>e- 
longing  to  it  place  grain  before  tl.c  image  of  iddh-mata.  This  grain  is 
divided  between  the  barber  and  ihe  midwife.  The  mother  is  given 
strengthening  food  after  this.  The  eeremonv  ^ api>ear8  to  be  usuallv 
observed  on  the  thirteenth  da^',  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

In  Montgomery  the  chola  also  takes  place  on  the  thirteenth  day, 
but  if  the  boy  was  born  on  one  of  the  six.  unlucky  asterisms,  the 
observance  is  postponed  till  the  twenty-seventh.  In  (jujrHnwala,  how- 
ever, the  chola  is  held  as  early  as  the  first  day,  i.t,  immediately  after 
birth,  or  on  any  day  till  the  thirteenth.  Speaking  generally,  the  customs 
connected  with  the  rite  are  social  ralher  than  religious,  but  in  lloshiarpur 
the  family  god’s  temple  or  some  Muhammadan  saint’s  shrine  is  usually 
visited. 

Chhuchalc. — In  Kohtak  the  mother's  parents  send  her  clothes  and 
ornaments  for  herself,  the  child,  and  her  husband,  'fhis  prt^sent  is 
called  chtinchakf  and  it  is  sent  in  response  to  the  hadhdi  (vide  supra), 

l^estivals. — The  Lohri  following  a birth  is  observ'ed  with  sj^ecial 
pomp,  copper  coins  and  cowries  being  given  away  to  the  jioor. 

So,  too,  the  next  Diwali  is  celebrated  by  a grander  illumination 
than  usual,  sweets  being  also  distributed  among  the  brotherhood. 

Tonsure. — The  first  tonsure  of  a child  is  an  im]X)rtant  rite,  but 
it  is  known  by  various  names  and  cclebrattHl  in  viu'ious  ways  by  different, 
castes,  ^ and  in  difl’ercnt  localities.  In  the  bouth-w’est  it  is  known 
as  i\\Q  jhand  ^ and  elsewhere  as  the  mundan  or  hhaddan.^  If  the  mother 
has  made  a vow  prior  to  the  birth  of  her  child  to  observe  the  rite 
at  a certain  shrine  or  temple,  it  is  duly  cariied  out  there  ; otherwise  it 
may  be  done  at  home.^  An  auspicious  hour  should  be  fixed  by  a Jlrah- 
man,  or  the  rite  should  be  performed  on  the  mHi  riage  of  a near  kinsman, 
or  on  the  Baisdkhi  or  Dasehra.  In  lloshiarpur  ® a boy’s  ears  are  bored 
on  this  occasion,  and  some  j)eople  smear  his  forehead  with  goat’s  blood. 

In  Ludhiana  the  rite  is,  like  the  birth  observances,  described  as  the 
mundan  sanskdr,  and  it  is  unlucky  to  shave  a child’s  head  until  it  has 

' The  accouuts  of  the  c7io/(i  lilc  are  very  eoufused,  becauee  cAoia  literally  uioaus  a 
cloak,  and  the  child  is  dressed  in  that  gnrniont  on  other  occasions,  cn  the  fifth, 
seventh,  or  ninth  d^.Y  ; wben  tie  niotliei  is  bntlied  the  child  is  drcs8<d  in  a yellow  chola. 
And  a boy,  born  after  several  successive  fen  alc  cbildrcn,  is  dressed  in  one  n.ade  of  cloth, 
which  must  he  given  by  a friend  (Ferozepur),  But  in  Rawalpindi  the  cloth  is  got  from 
a friend  or  the  mother’s  relatives  nnder  any  oircuinstauccs. 

» The  Hindu  Bdnias  of  IMahr/ij  in  Ferozepur  have  a si>ecial  time  for  the  rite  vie., 
tho  light  halves  of  Asanj  and  Chet,  and  a lock  of  the  hair  is  then  left  uncut. 

^ Jhatitf,  lit.  IdnuffO,  or  down,  is  tlie  hair  on  (he  head  of  a ncw-boiu  child. 

i Mundan  =■  ^unna,  to  shave.  Jihaddan,  s.in  = shaving. 

* Some  aecthms  have  fixed  places  for  the  observance  of  the  rite,  c.p.  the  Kluanna 
Khatrfs  observe  it  at  Bip^lpnr.  In  Rdwalpindi,  most  of  the  Khatrfs  observe  it  at  homo, 
but  not  80  the  .Taggi  and  Awal  sections,  and  some  fam'lics  observe  it  at  .\atas  in  the  lbii.>a- 
kbi,  or  at  the  .Togi  shrine  at  Ivot  Sarang. 

6 But  in  tlr  s district  a distinction  appears  to  be  drawn  between  the  cutting  off  of  the 
jhan^,  which  is  removed  at  a tank  or  under  ajand  tree,  befoTO  the  child  is  three  (though 

0;  ly  a few  families  observe  this  rite),  and  tho  regular  lhaddan,  which  is  peiformoil  at  a 
(hdkurdwdra  or  gurJu'dr a between  three  and  live  yeais  of  ago,  and  i»  often  celebratcvl  with 
(M'nsidernhlo  pomp. 
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The  sacred  thread. 


been  performed.  The  menials  receive  fees,  and  the  brotherhood  Ip 
regaled  with  sweets  at  the  first  tonsure,  after  which  lodt^  or  tuft  of  hair 
is  allowed  to  grow^  ^ but  it  is  more  usual  to  let  the  bod'i  grow  after  the 
marriage  of  a near  kinsman 

As  a rule  the  rite  is  performed  between  (he  ages  of  one  and  a 
quarter  ^ and  four  years,  or,  In  Feroze])ur,  as  soon  as  the  eblld  has  cut 
its  teeth.  Sometimes  the  rite  is  repeated  once  or  twice.  In  Gujianw41a 
the  observance  is  called  rit  and  is  held  in  the  third  or  fifth  ^ea^. 

In  short,  the  observance  is  essentially  a domestic  usage,  varying  in 
its  details  according  to  the  ancestral  custom  of  the  caste,  section,  or  even 
family.  Sometimes  women  vow  that  a child’s  liair  shall  never  he  cut 
(Montgomery),  and  a girFs  hair  is  never  cut.  Among  Sikhs  the  rit(‘  is 
not  very  common,  and,  if  practised,  is  observed  when  the  child  Is  only 
two  or  three  months  old.  In  a well-to-do  family  the  rite  is  the  occasion 
for-a  feast  to  Brahmans,  otherwise  Brahmans  appear  to  have  no  part  in  it. 

77/^  janeo  or  sacred  thread . accustomed  to  talk  of  the 

janeo  or  ‘ sacred  thread  of  caste,  as  if  it  were  invariably  worn  by  the 
three  higher  or  * twice-lorn  ^ castes,  and  not  by  the  fourth  or  Sudra 
caste,  and  as  if  the  ' sacred  thread  ^ were  the  same  or  only  slightly 
different  for  all  the  three  higher  castes.  But  an  examination  of  the  facts 
as  they  stand  not  only  shows  the  extraordinary  \ariety  of  form  which 
ihe  janeo  takes  but  also  proves  that  it  is  inaccurate  and  misleading  to 
call  janeo  Ghe  thread  of  c»ste.  * At  the  present  day  it  is  nut  always 
worn  by  the  higher  castes,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  so-called  c^udra 
castes  not  infiequently  wear  it. 

As  a general  rule  we  may  say  that  the  form  of  the  janeo  varies  in 
every  caste  or  group  or  sect.  It  will  thus  be  most  convenient  to  deal 
with  the  form  oi janeo  as  worn  by  each  caste. 

The  tag^dhri. — It  was  formerly  customary  among  Hindus  for 
children  to  wear  the  tagddhri  before  they  reached  the  ages  at  which  the 
janeo  could  be  worn,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Punjab  the  custom  still 
survives.  The  tagddhri  is  worn  round  the  waist,  and  is  made  of  munj 
or,  if  the  parents  are  wealthy,  of  silver. 

MaJeing  the  ]2iX\eo.^-  VviXe  cotton  is  purchased  in  August,  and  on 
the  13th  day  after  the  new  moon  it  is  ?pun  into  thread  by  a Brahman 
girl  (Jheliim),  or  by  a married  woman  whose  husband  is  alive  (Gujidt), 
never  bv  a widow*  The  cotton  should  be  picked  from  a field  free  from 
filth. 

A janeo  may  consist  of  one  or  two  agras. 

The  making  of  on  agra  is  thus  described  : — There  are  three  lines  on 
the  fingers.  The  Brahmans  should  wind  the  single  thread  over  the  upper 
line  96  times,  the  Khatris  over  the  central  line  86  times,  and  the  A^aisyas 
over  the  lowest  76  times.  The  thread  is  then  made  into  three  folds  and 
twisted  on  a hath,  a special  tool  used  in  preparing  the  janeo.  It  is  then 

Buddi,  munni  or  ralchni.  ^ j*  i 

2 In  Ferozepnr  tbe  hodi  is  allowed  to  grow  on  the  Pflisahhi  or  Uagehra,  and  m Rawal- 
pindi on  the  seventh  day  after  ihojhand. 

3 One  account  puts  the  uninimnni  age  at  five  months  'Ferozepnr). 

4 It  is  stated  that  in  this  district  some  people  shave  the  child  on  an  anspicions  day 
without  infotming  the  farenU.  If  this  is  so,  compnrison  may  he  made  with  the  idea  that 
unlucky  children  should  not  see  their  parents. 
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folded  in  three  folds  a second  time  so  that  there  are  now  9 threads  in 
the  cord.  To  make  an  anra  it  is  a^ain  folded  thrice,  makinsr  27  thr^ds 
in  each  agra.  The  number  of  gran  thin  or  knots  in  a aqra  depends  un 
the  number  of  parvaras  or  famous  ancestors  in  each //e/r//.  One^^’ru 
is  allowed  to  a Brahman  in  the  Brahmchari  or  discipleship  the 

second  heino  added  when  he  reaches  the  second,  the  Orihasthashram  o^ 
house-holder  staj^e.  The  first  thread  should  bo  twisted  from  rii^ht  to 
left,  the  second  from  left  to  ri^ht,  (and  so  on). 

The  second  ngra  is  made  in  the  same  way.  When  two  agran  are 
worn  they  are  knotted  tog*ether  by  three  or  five  knots. 

The  most  usual  or  orthodox  rules  appear  he  that  the  material, 
length  and  age  of  initiation  for  each  caste  or  varn.i  should  he  : — 

Uarna.  Material.  Length.  Ages. 

^Brahman...  Cotton  96  chappas  ^th  year  up  to  16th  after 

Fora-!|  Chhatri  ...  Hemp  95  ,,  11th  „ „ „ 22nd  > concep- 

l^Vaisya  ...Wool  91-  „ J2th  „ „ „ 2Uh  ) tion. 

A chappa  is  four  fingers^  breadth.  The  first  year  in  each  case 
specified  above  is  called  mukhai  kdl,  i.  e.  tlio  precise  or  proper  time.  After 

janeo  may  be  put  on  in  the  gaun  kdly  i.e.  up  to  the  last  year  speci- 
fied, after  which  the  man  is  anailhi/nan  or  disijualified. 

There  are,  however,  modifications.  Thus  if  a Brahman  wishes  to 
become  learned  in  the  Vedas,  he  should  assume  the  ianeo  in  his  5th  year, 
if  a Kshatriya  desire  strength,  in  his  6th  year,  and  if  a A'aisya  desire 
success  in  cultivation,  in  his  Sth  year  : Maiiu  Smriti,  Chap.  II,  36  and 
37. 


The  KhatrBs  should,  according  to  one  account,  he  of  silk  thread, 
and  the  Vaisya^s  oti  pashmina.  In  Benares  a vineo  of  silk  lace  is  made 
into  which  certain  tf  antra s are  interwoven.  Sometimes  in  Sirmur  it  is 
made  of  fibre  from  the  bark  of  the  guddla  tree. 

The  rules  as  to  material  are  not  now  observed  at  all  strictlv.  As 
we  shall  see  the  janeo  of  wool  is  now  characteristic  of  certain  religious 
castes.  But  the  rules  as  to  length  are  still  very  generally  observed. 


E,  g.  the  Gaddis  of  Kangra  have  four  social  groups  : — 


1.  Brahmans  with  2^  janeo  of 

2.  Rajputs  „ 

8.-  Khatris  ,, 

4.  Rathis  „ 


96  chappas 


94 


o 


The  ordinary  janeo  is  of  three  kinds  : — 


Brahmgandh 


f (/)  with  5 knots  for  the  higher  grades  of  Br.ahmans. 
X (it)  with  3 knots  for  the  lower  grades  of  Brahmans. 


Vishnugandh,  with  1 knot,  for  all  other  castes. 

Initiation. — The  ceremony  of  initiation  should  t:^ke  ]daoe  at  .an 
auspicious  time. 
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Modes  of  wearing  the  janeo. 

When  the  ceremony  is  performed  the  boy’s  head  is  shaved,  only  the 
shiJcJia,  bodi  or  chota  (the  lock  of  hair  on  the  fcop  of  the  head)  being 
left.  He  then  bathes 

He  is  then  seated  on  the  skin  of  an  animal  (deer,  sheep  or  goat 
according  to  his  caste),  and  is  given  a stick  or  staff  of  a particular  tree. 
Or  according  to  another  account  he  must  don  a deer-skin  {mrig  charam), 
take  a ralus  dandj  or  staff  of  dhdk  wood,  in  his  hand,  and  put  on  padakas 
or  khuraos  (wooden  shoes).  The  rites  in  ancient  times  included  . various 
burnt  offerings  made  in  pits  {/lawan  ktind),  over  which  a wooden  frame 
{bedi)  was  placed.  The  9 planets  were  also  worshipped. 

Then  the  gnm  seats  the  boy  on  his  left  side,  and  after  making  him 
promise  to  obey  the  orders  he  will  receive,  covers  both  their  heads  with 
a long  cloth  {sdfa),  and  amidst  the  beating  of  drums  and  sounding  of 
conches  (to  prevent  others  hearing  what  he  says  to  the  boy),  whispers 
in  his  right  ear  a mantra  which  is  never  revealed  ^ to  any  one  but  himself. 

Then  the  boy  goes  to  his  mother  and  first  begs  alms  of  her,  sub- 
sequently begging  of  ail  the  women  of  the  assembled  brotherhood. 
Alms,  consisting  of  rice,  money,  both  small  silver  and  copper,  silver 
rings,  etc.,  are  thrown  by  them  into  his  jholi  or  pilgrim^s  wallet.  These 
are  offered  to  the  qmu^  who  then  puts  the  janto  on  the  boy. 

The  modes  in  which  the  janeo  is  worn. — The  janeo  is  ordinarily  worn 
over  the  left  shoulder,  across  the  back  and  chest,  and  under  the  right 
shoulder. 

But  in  worshipping  the  gods  there  are  three  distinct  ways  in  which 
the  janeo  should  be  worn  : — 

(f)  nitya-shahih : in  worshipping  the  gods  the  janeo  is  still  worn 
on  the  left  shoulder,  but  is  held  across  the  palm  under  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand.  The  right  hand  is  kept  over  it  forward. 

(ii)  ap’-shahili : in  naming  the  pitris  the  janeo  is  worn  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  the  libation  of  water  made  with  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  the  palm  being  kept  above  them  so  as  to  pour  the  water  to  the  left. 
This  is  the  worship  of  pitris  or  ancestral  manes. 

{Hi)  In  worship  of  the  risMs  the  janeo  is  placed  round  the  neck 
and  allowed  to  fall  like  a necklace.  The  libation  is  made  with  both 
hands  so  as  to  pour  it  inwards  towards  the  chest. 

The  janeo  of  the  Jogis.—  All  twelve  panths  or  orders  of  the  Jogis 
wear  the  yaneo,  which  is  made  by  certain  special  members  of  the  sect  and 
not  by  ordinary  Jogis  or  by  Brahmans.  16  strands,  each  9 cubits  long, 
are  taken.  These  strands  are  divided  into  8 parts,  each  of  2 strands,  and 
each  part  is  then  wrapped  round  a stick  and  twisted  to  the  right.  All 
8 parts  are  then  twisted  into  one  rope,  which  is  again  divided  into  6 
strands.  These  are  finally  knotted  together  by  a Brahm  knot,  and  to 
them  is  attached  a pawittrt  (a  ring  of  gold  or  rhinoceros  horn),  and  to 
this  again  a nad,  also  of  the  latter  materiah  This  laneo  should  be  of 
black  wool,  and  is  worn  like  a necklace) 

The  KalH-sutar. — Besides  the  janeo^  Acharj  Brahmans,  Vaishnav 
and  Bairagi  sddhds  wear  a kalli-sutar ^ or  thread  round  the  loins,  made 
of  wool  or  munj. 

'This  Mantra  is  called  Qdvatri runs  : — 

Tat  Savitur  varenyamhfiargo  devasya  Dh  tnahidhi  yoyonah  pracTiodayaty  “ Let  us 
worship  the  supreme  light  of  ihe  Sun,  ihe  Gtd  of  ail  things,  who  can  so  well  guide  our 
understanding,  like  an  eye  suspended  in  the  vault  of  Heaven/’ 
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Section  3. — Muhammadan  riiEGNANCY  obseevances 
Charms  against  miscarriage, 

Amon^  some  tribes  a womiti  ,vbo  his  previously  oaisoaiTiad  wears  a 
charm,  such  as  a thread  or  amu'et.  on  her  navel  ; others  weir  a cowry  on 
that  part  to  avert  the  child’s  being  born  deal.  Tne  charms  are  blown 
upon  before  being  put  on,  the  fee  paid  depending  on  one’s  meins. 

SatwdJiin, 

In  Ainbala  the  observance  in  the  seventh  month,  or  s^tiodhiiiy  is 
said  'o  be  confined  to  the  towns.  It  simply  consists  in  the  parents 
sending  sugar,  rice  etc.  to  their  laughter  on  her  first  pregnancy  ; a 
woman  related  to  the  family  also  drops  fruit  into  her  lap. 

In  Sirmur  tht^  woman’s  parents  try  to  arrange  for  her  to  be  sent 
to  their  house,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  they  send  her  presents  of  rice, 
sweets,  fruit  etc.,  with  clothes  for  hereself  and  the  child,  This  is 
called  hioha.^ 

In  Kangra  on  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  month  the 

woman’s  parents  bring  her  presents  consisting  of  red  clothes,  dry  fruit, 

henna,  scented  oil,  and  missis  with  other  perfumes  and  an  ornament, 

preferably  one  for  the  arm.  These  gifts  are  brought  in  a procession, 

musicians  and  singers  accompanying  it.  On  arriving  at  the  husband’s 

house,  they  make  their  daughter  sit  on  a stool,  while  the  nain  dresses 

her  in  the  red  suit  and  dves  her  hands  with  the  henna.  She  is  also 

«/ 

garlanded  with  flowers,  and  her  lap  filled  with  dry  fruits,  such  as  cocoa- 
nuts  or  dates.  These  are  all  eaten,  apparently  by  her  husbands’  parents, 
she  herself  not  being  permitted  to  partake  of  them.  Then  the  hus* 
band’s  parents  make  kardhi  of  flour,  giir  and  ghi),  and  this  is  eaten  by 
people  of  the  qota^,  but  by  no  others.  Persons  not  belonging  to  the 
gotar  are  feasted  separately.  Prior  to  this  observance  a pregnant  wife 
may  not  wmar  new  clothes  or  ornaments.  After  it  she  must  not  go  to 
her  father’s  house  until  forty  days  have  elapsed  from  her  confine- 
ment. 

In  Kapurthala  the  parents  first  send  their  daughter  clothes  etc, 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  and  then  she  is  taken  to  their  house, 
the  sweets  sent  by  them  being  divided  among  her  husband’s  kin.  Simi- 
larly in  Ludhiana  it  is  thought  that  the  first  confinement  ought  to 
take  place  in  the  woman’s  own  house.  In  Maler  Kotla  the  Muhamma* 
dans,  especially  the  dominant  Pathan  families,  observe  two  distinct 
customs  on  a flrst  pregnancy.  As  a rule  the  first,  the  satwdhan,  takes 
place  at  the  husband’s  house.  The  wo  nan’s  mother  is  formally  noti- 
fied of  the  fact  that  her  daughter  is  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy, and  she  comes  to  the  house,  bringing  a suit  of  clothes,  sweets 
and  dried  fruit.  Towards  the  end  ol*  the  seventh  month  the  woman 
bathes  and  puts  on  new  clothes  brought  by  her  mother,  perfuming  her- 
'.elf  with  scents.  Fruit  is  then  put  in  her  lap,  and  she  then  sits  on  a 
floor  which  has  been  plastered  while  a mirdsan  sings  the  appointed 
eulogies,  called  sohla^  of  Shaikh  Sadr  Jahan,  to  a drum  accompaniment. 

^Kiolcat  not  traceable  in  the  dictionaries. 
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Moslem  pregnancy  rites. 

Throug’liout  this  performance  the  woman  sits  with  her  head  bent  down, 
and  her  hair  unloosed,  but  combed  and  oiled.  Occasionally  she  falls 
into  an  ecstasy  under  the  influence  of  the  Shaikh,  who  often  makes  her 
his  mouth-piece.  Sweets  are  then  sent  round  to  relations  and  neigh- 
bours, and  the  mirdsan  dismissed  with  her  fee.  In  the  evening  the 
darweshes  are  fed  at  the  mother^s  expense,  and  next  day  she  takes  'her 
daughter  home,  if  the  husband^s  parents  agree  to  this. 

In  Lahore  the  rU  is  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
month,  as  follows  : — The  kinswomen  assemble  and  eat  out  of  one  tray, 
the  matrons  of  the  family  giving  the  woman  fresh  fruits  as  an  auspici- 
ous omen.  The  mothers  of  the  couple  are  also  congratulated.  Then 
the  kinswomen  are  feasted,  and  a Dumni  sings  songs.  After  this  the 
woman  is  dressed  in  coloured  garments,  and  puts  on  ornaments  of 
flowers.  At  night  her  hands  are  stained  with  henna  and  the  girls  of 
the  family  sing.  This  observance  is  only  held  by  the  lower  classes  of 
Muhammadans,  such  as  the  Kakezais  (distillers),  Qasabs  (butchers), 
Arams  (market  gardeners).  Dhobis  (washer  neii)  and  indshkis  or  water- 
men. Among  all  classes  the  woman's  mother  brings  her  to  her  own 
house  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  month,  and  on  the  day  of 
her  arrival  sends  for  the  almonds,  dates,  saffron  etc,  required  on  or 
after  her  delivery.  Patdshds  are  distributed  among  the  family,  and 
also  among  the  women  of  the  quarter,  a rite  called  sauda  by  the 
women. 

It  is  a very  general  rule  among  all  Muhammadan  castes  in  the 
north  of  the  Punjab  that  the  woman  should  avoid  eating  fruit,  wearing 
fine  clothes,  or  any  kind  of  adornment  until  the  rit  is  performed  on  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  month.  This  rit  consists  merely  in 
feasting  the  brotherhood,  but  it  is  also  not  uncommon  for  the  woman's 
parents  to  send  her  a present  of  a trewaty  and  to  boil  rice  which  is 
eaten  at  a feast  in  the  name  of  their  ancestors.  The  trewar  is  then  given 
to  the  husband's  sister  or  the  daughter  of  his  nearest  kinsman.  After 
the  fit  the  woman  may  use  scent.  Wheat,  too,  is  parched,  mixed  with 
jaggery,  and  made  into  balls,  which  are  distributed  among  the  brother- 
hood 

In  Rawalpindi  a pregnant  woman  avoids  the  use  of  antimony,  or 
danddsaP  She  also  avoids  the  shade  of  the  dharek  and  the  shadow  of 
a woman  suffering  from  athrd,^  i c.  one  whose  children  die  in  infancy. 

In  Fatehjang  rit  is  observed  in  the  saventh  month,  halwd  being 
distributed  among  the  brotherhood.  This  is  done  either  in  her  parents' 

^ Danddsd  or  walnut  bark  is  used  as  a toothstick  (the  literal  meaning  of  the  word), 
or  for  chewing,  in  order  to  redden  the  lips. 

2 Dhdrek,  the  Melia  Azedarach. 

3 (?  lit.  a bead — the  word  does  not  appear  in  the  Panjali  Dicliotiari/).  An 
isa  woman  whose  children  are  bom  preuiatureiy  and  gtnerally  die.  A bead,  which 

changes  its  colour,  is  believed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  atlird.  This  bead  is  rare  and  is  sold 
by  gipsies  at  fancy  prices.  It  is  also  tied  to  the  leg  of  a new-born  child  as  a talisman 
against  atJira  : and  athri  Tea  manlca  means  one  of  a changeable,' volatile  disposition 
{manka  = bead  in  Panjdbi). 
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Louse,  or  in  her  husband^s,  but  in  fche  former  case  the  consent  of  the 
husband^s  parents  is  necessary. 

The  satwdnsa, 

Muhammadans  in  Hansi  observe  the  salwdnsa  in  the  seventh  month 
of  pregnancy.  Seven  or  nine  jars  of  water  are  brought  from  as  many 
different  wells,  and  the  woman  bathes  in  the  water  thus  brought.  Some 
Muhammadans  take  the  woman  to  the  nearest  mosque  with  the  jars  on 
her  head,  and  make  her  draw  water  from  the  well  attached  to  the  mosque. 
Her  nearest  kinswomen  accompany  her  and  the  observance  is  often  held 
at  night.  Others  simply  give  the  woman  a hot  bath.i 

Friday,  at  the  time  of  the  Asar  prayers,  is  an  auspicious  day  for  this 
ceremony,  in  connection  with  which  alms  are  given  in  the  names  of 
ancestors  and  the  Prophet. 

Some  castes  send  the  woman  a suit  of  green  clothes,  red  bangles,  a 
nahernaj  some  mehndij  and  a silver  vessel.  The  clothes  and  bangles  are 
worn  by  the  woman,  but  the  henna  is  used  not  only  by  her,  but  by 
her  friends  as  well,  if  they  are  desirous  of  offspring,  while  the  naherna  and 
silver  vessel  are  kept  for  the  chhati.  After  this  one  and  a quarter  pdos 
of  sugar  are  sent  to  each  relative  and  friend.  Some  families  boil  rice 
with  sugar,  and  with  it  feast  the  woman  and  seven  others  who  are  also 
married^  some  being  also  given  to  faqirs.  After  this  the  woman  is  given 
vegetables  and  sweets. 

In  Sirsa  the  rite  is  called  satwdnsi  and  simply  consists  in  the 
parents  sending  their  daughter  a gift  of  clothes,  henna  and  dried  fruit 
in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy.  In  Rolitak  the  sattcdnsi  is  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month.  The  woman  is  dressed  in  red, 
and  sugar  also  put  in  her  lap.  The  l)uin  woman,  who  sings  on  the 
occasion,  gets  a rupee  or  two. 

In  Rohtak  among  the  more  orthodox  IMuhammadans  there  are  no 
regular  rites  during  pregnancy,  but  the  barber  is  sent  to  announce  it  to 
the  mother^s  parents,  and  he  takes  them  a rupee  as  til  chdwali.^  In  the 
seventh  month  one  or  two  men_,  and  several  of  the  women,  bring  parch- 
ed unhusked  rice,  patdslids  and  fruit,  with  some  red  cloth,  to  the 
woman,  with  cloth  for  her  liusband^s  parents  and  near  kinsmen.  The 
woman  puts  on  the  red  cloth,  and  the  rice  etc.  is  thrown  into  her 
lap.  The  menials  also  get  certain  dues.  This  ceremony,  however,  is 
not  universal. 

The  determination  of  sex. 

If  the  milk  in  the  woman’s  breasts  before  birth  be  thin  the  birth  of  a 
boy  is  anticipated,  otherwise  a girl  is  expected.  Or  sometimes  some  of 
the  milk  is  put  in  a shell  and  lire  applied  to  it ; if  it  dries  up  com- 
pletely, a girl  is  expected,  otherwise  a boy. 

1 The  Hammalsof  Hansi  have  a curious  custom,  which  looks  like  a relic  of  the  couvad^* 
The  womau^s  parents  send  her  a present  of  Rs.  5,  a suit  of  clot'aes,  some  sceut  aud  a comb. 
After  bathing  she  puts  on  her  husband’s  trousers,  aud  a chaplet  of  flowers.  Duin  women 
also  smg  songs  on  this  occasion,  Boiled  rice  is  distributed  among  the  brotherhood. 

' Til  chdtoaliis  simply  rice  and  til  mixed  ; it  is  used  as  a food. 
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In  the  city  of  Delhi,  where  Muhammadans  of  good  birth  are 
numerous^  many  elaborate  customs  connected  with  pregnancy  survive. 
The  craving  for  tart,  savoury  food  has  given  rise  to  the  polite  phrase : 
in  kd  kliatte-mitlie  ko  ji  clidhtd  hai,  lit.  ^ her  heart  yearns  for  bitter- 
sweet things/  i,e.  ^ she  is  pregnant/  Other  phrases  are  pdon  bhdrt 
bond  (to  be  heavy-footed),  do-jiyob  hona  (to  have  a second  life),  din 
ckafhnd  (to  dawn),  umed  liona  (to  have  hopes)  etc.  : and  women  friends 
say  mubdrak  midmat  ! ix.  ‘ may  you  be  blessed  and  the  child  be  safe  ! ^ to 
the  expectant  mother. 

The  satwdnsa  in  Delhi. 

When  the  seventh  month  begins  the  woman’s  parents  bring  her 
sadhaTy^  a Hindu  custom.  This  sadhar  consists  of  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, dried  fruits,  cakes  etc.,  and  at  4 p.m.  the  womai/s  lap  is  filled 
with  these  things ; then  she  bathes  and  is  dressed  in  coloured  garments, 
with  a red  sheet  over  her  head,  and  flower  ornaments  are  put  on  her — 
to  make  her,  as  it  were,  again  a bride.  Her  husband’s  sisters  then  fill 
her  lap  with  the  seven  kinds  of  fruit  etc.  and  receive  presents  of 
money  in  return.  They  get  the  vegetables,  dried  fruit,  the  head  sheet, 
and  the  rupees  ot  the  wey/  all  the  rest  being  divided  amongst  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  A cocoa  nut  is  then  broken  in  half  ; and  if  the 
kernel  be  white  the  woman  will  have  ujld  phdl  or  white  fruit,  i e.  a 
boy.  This  cocoanut  is  called  or  ^ hairy,’  just  as  a new-born 

child  is  so  called.^ 

The  naumdsa  in  Delhi. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  month,  the  woman’s  parents  send 
her  various  presents,  including  a red  veil,  seven  kinds  of  fruit,  neg  for 
the  husband’s  sisters,  and  rupees  to  buy  the  panjirii^  which  must  be 
made  at  the  woman’s  house.  Her  lap  is  filled,  as  in  the  satiodtnsa^  by 
the  husband’s  near  kinswomen.  The  midwife  at  this  stage  rubs  the 
woman  with  oil,  and  receives  a fee,  to  which  all  the  women  contribute. 
The  fruit  is  the  perquisite  of  the  husband’s  sisters,  together  with  the  neg 
and  the  red  veil,  as  before.  The  midwife  gets  the  nail-parer,  one  of  the 
presents  given  by  the  woman’s  parents,  and  the  silver  oil-cup  used  for 
the  oil.  The  woman  now  goes  to  her  parents’  house— an  observance 
called  phernd,  or  turning  the  feet,  with  some  panjiri,  and  returns 
some  six  or  seven  days  later,  bringing  with  her  fresh  fruit  and  sweets. 
After  the  naumdm  is  finished,  the  midwife  goes  to  buy  the  kioka  ^ or 
various  drugs  required  for  the  confinement. 

In  ^?era  Ghazi  Khan  some  Muhammadans  have  the  Hindu 
superstitions  regarding  the  effects  of  an  eclipse  on  the  foetus,  if  either 
parent  undergo  violent  exertion. 

1 Sadhar  is  said  to  mean  seven  things  in  Hindi.  In  some  families  it  is  brought  in 
the  fifth  month. 

2 Neff  is  any  customary  present  at  weddings  etc.  made  to  relatives  or  to  servants, 
o,  Shakespea-.’s  Hindustani  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

3 In  songs  a new*born  child  is  often  so  termed  : cj.  nolar. 

Panjiri  consists  of  five  (whence  the  term)  ingredients,  viz.,  dry  dates,  gum,  water- 
lily  seed,  cocoanut  and  ginger — all  mixed  with  stiji  or  meal  and  fried  in  ffhi. 

= Cf.  suffra,  p.  729  ; the  word  seems  to  have  a different  meaning  in  Sirmur. 


Section  4. — Muhammadan  birth  observances. 

When  the  birth-pains  commence,  BiM  Mariam  ka  pan'ia,^  a leal 
whose  shape  resembles  that  of  a hand,  is  put  in  a jar  of  water.  As 
delivery  approaches,  the  leaf  opens  out,  and  as  it  does  so  the  birth  takes 
place.  This  observance  also,  it  is  believed,  facilitates  the  delivery. 

Sayyids  and  faqirs  also  indite  charms,  which  are  ti'^d  round  the 
patient's  waist,  or  sometimes  a Muhammad-Shahi  rupee,  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  kalima,  is  put  into  water,  which  is  then  given  her  to  drink. 
In  Kangra  the  bdng^  or  call  to  prayer,  is  pronounced  in  the  room  set 
apart  for  the  confinement  by  one  of  the  men  of  the  family,  the  call  be- 
ing a prayer  used  in  any  time  of  trouble. 

Birth  ceremonies. — As  among  Hindus,  delivery  is  usually  effected 
on  the  ground,^  the  mother  being  made  to  lie  on  a quilt  with  her  head 
to  the  north  and  her  feet  to  the  south.  She  thus  faces  Meccn,  and  if 
she  dies  in  child-birth  she  expires  in  the  posture  in  which  Muhamma- 
dans are  buried. 

If  the  child  is  a girl,  the  parents  give  some  grain  in  an  old  black 
hdndi  (an  old  used  pot)  to  the  midwife.  But  if  the  child  is  a boy  they 
give  her  a rupee,  and  the  relations  also  give  her  money,  called  the  welj 
according  to  their  means. 

Whether  it  be  the  hot  or  cold  season,  the  mother  remains  in  confine- 
ment for  one  week.  If  in  good  health  she  is  bathed  on  the  sixth  day, 
provided  that  it  is  a Friday  or  Monday,  the  latter  being  the  day  on 
which  the  Prophet  was  born. 

During  the  actual  confinement  only  those  women  wdio  are  closely 
related  to  the  patient  are  allowed  to  be  present,  but  her  mother  is  sure 
to  be  one  of  them.  Some  stand  in  the  courtyard  in  the  open,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and,  looking  upwards,  pray  : Jldht  ! is  ki  mushkil  dsdn 
ho  ! God  ! grant  that  her  troubles  may  he  lightened  ! ; others 

vow  dauna  (sweets  put  in  cups  made  of  folded  leaves)  to  Mushkil- 
kusha.^  Meanwhile  the  midwife  tells  the  mother  : Jheli  do,  jheliy  i.e. 
* bear  down.  ' 

* A child  born  feet  foremost  is  called  a pa* el,  and  women  lelieve  that 
a few  gentle  kicks  from  one  so  born  will  relieve  pains  in  the  back. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  born  the  mother  is  told  that  she  has  given 
birth  to  a one-eyed  girl  in  order  that  the  heat  engendered  by  this  ill  news 
may  force  out  the  after-birth  quickly,  and  that  the  joy  of  having  given 
birth  to  a male  child  may  not  retard  it. 

Immediately  after  the  child  has  been  born  its  umbilical  cord  is  tied 
up  with  kaldwa,  a bit  of  thread  dyed  red  and  yellow,  and  severed  with  a 
knife,  the  thread  being  thrown  round  the  child's  neck^  until  the  rest  of 
the  cord  falls  off.  The  part  actually  cut  off  is  buried  in  a pot  inside  the 

^ This  leaf  is  said  to  be  imported  from  Arabia.  But  one  account  speaks  of  it  as  a kiuo 
of  grass  or  piece  of  wood  shaped  naturally  like  a baud,  obtained  from  Arabia. 

* But  iu  some  parts,  e.ff.  in  .Tmd  and  Karnal,  she  is  allowed  to  lie  on  a bed. 

® Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  is  so-called  on  account  of  his  Inimane  qualitie^. 

* This  is  also  done  in  Lahore. 
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house, ^ a charcoal  fire  being*  kept  burning*  on  top  of  it  for  six  days 
until  it  is  all  burnt  up.  Into  this  pot  the  near  kinswomen  put  annas 
two  or  four,  as  a present  to  llie  midwife.  Some  betel-leaf  and  silver 
are  also  placed  in  it,  and  when  buried,  turmeric  and  charcoal  are  thrown 
in  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.  The  cord  of  a pahlaunthi^  or  first-born  child, 
is  invariably  so  buried,  but  if  a woman^s  children  do  not  live  she  has  it 
buried  outside  the  house.  The  midwife  now  gets  her  ndl  katcii  or  fee, 
for  cutting  the  cord,  in  money  ; but  among  the  wealthy  the  mother's 
parents  and  her  husband  add  gold  or  silver  bracelets,  according  to  their 
position. 

In  Amritsar  and  Gujrat  the  parents'  or  mothers'  formal  permission 
to  the  severance  of  the  cord  must  be  obtained  by  the  midwife.  But 
in  Rawalpindi  the  eldest  and  most  respected  woman  of  the  family 
takes  up  the  child  as  soon  as  it  is  born  in  order  to  communicate  her  own 
virtues  to  it.  She  also  buries  the  secundines  on  the  sjjot  where  the 
birth  has  taken  place,  and  cuts  the  cord,  which  is  preserved  with  great 
care.  The  Ghebas  do  not  use  a knife  to  cut  the  cord,  but  a navra  or 
nalla  or  ^ spindle,'  obtained  by  the  midwife  from  a weaver's  house. 
With  this  the  midwife  cuts  the  cord,  after  pressing  it  with  her  feet, 
and  then  buries  it  in  the  ^round.^ 

After  birth  a child  is  bathed,  its  head  being  pressed  to  give  it  a 
round  shape,^  and  tied  up  in  a qasdha  or  handkerchief  folded  in  a trian- 
gle. The  nose  also  is  pressed  to  prevent  its  hardening  on  exposure  into 
a bad  shape. 

The  mulla  is  next  sent  for  without  delay.  lie  repeats  the  mhah  k'l 
azdn  ^ in  the  child's  right  ear,  and  the  takhir  in  its  left.  BaidshiU 
chewed,  or  something  sweet,  are  also  applied  to  its  palate. 

’ People  are  believed  to  be  deeply  attached  to  the  spot  where  their  u.avel-string  is  buried, 
so  that  to  say  to  a mau  : YaTidn  tera  oml  to  vahin  gc.ra,  jo  tu  jane  ka  ndm  hi'  nahin 
letal  * Is  your  cord  buried  here  that  you  do  uot  even  talk  of  going  ? ’ is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  nothing  will  induce  him  to  budge. 

2 The  first-born  child  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  genii, 
evil  spirits,  lightning  and  the  evil-eye. 

^ The  Khattars  of  Rawalpindi  have  the  uncut  part  of  the  cord,  after  it  has  dried  up 
and  fallen  off,  encased  in  silver  and  hung  round  the  child’s  neck  as  a charm  against 
stomachache. 

Throughout  the  south-east  Punjab  the  umbilical  cord  is  carefully  buried,  often  with 
the  after-birth,  in  an  earthern  vessel  {thilcri)  in  a corner  of  the  house.  In  Hissar,  neither 
parent  should  touch  the  cord.  In  Eangra,  the  midwife  cuts  ihe  cord  on  the  coin  which  she 
gets  as  her  fee.  Besides  this  she  receives  presents  from  the  kinswomen  etc.  and  these  are 
called  ndr  Tcatdi.  Among  the  Kashmiris  only  the  secundines  are  buried,  the  piece  of  the 
cord  cut  off  being  kept  to  cure  the  child  if  it  gets  sore  eyes  In  Amritsar  the  uncut  piece 
is  preserved  with  the  jJiand-  In  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  the  cord  is  carefully  preserved  and 
buried  on  the  right  of  the  house-door.  In  Multfin  it  is  buried  where  the  birth  took  place. 

4 This  is  also  done  in  Hiss£r,  but  neither  there  nor  in  Delhi  is  any  vessel  used  to  force 
the  head  into  around  shape. 

5 * The  morning  call  to  prayer.’  But  usually  the  azdn  pure  and  simple  is  specified 
(for  this  see  Hughes’  Dictionary  of  isldm,  s.t.  Azdn).  The  usual  synonym  for  azdn  is 
the  P.  hdny,  lit.  : a call,  or  cock-crow.  In  the  south-east  of  the  Punjab  it  is  whispered,  in 
Bahawalpur  repeated  in  a loud  voice,  aud  elsewhere  recited  or  repeated  apparently  in  ihe 
ordinary  voice. 
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The  receives  a gift.  ^ After  bathing,  the  child  is  made  to 

lick  honey,  and  then  the  ghutti  is  administ(ired. 

After  the  ghutti  has  been  given,  i.e>  on  the  third  day,  the 
child^s  father’s  sister  ^ washes  the  mother’s  breasts  with  milk  or  with 
water  squeezed  out  of  kneaded  flour, ^ and  then  her  hair,  in  which  some 
green  blades  of  grass  are  woven.  The  following  song  is  sung  by  her 
or  on  her  behalf  : — 

Birduy  hlidiydy  main  teri  md  lei  jdi^ 

Holar  sunhary  iadhdwa  iekar  di, 

Birduy  hhdiyay  main  teri  md  ki  jdi  : 

Chhdii  dhuldi  katori  lungiy  to  lat  dliuXai  rupaiydy 
Pdun  dhulan  ko  cheri  lungi  ; to  khasjn  charhan  ko  ghord. 

Brother  ! I am  thy  mother’s  own  daughter,  and  hearing  that 
a son  has  beer,  born  into  the  family,  I have  come  to  felicitate 
thee.  For  having  washed  the  breasts,  I expect  a silver  cup  as  a 
present,  and  money  for  washing  her  tresses.  I will  accept  from  thee 
a hand-maiden  to  wash  my  feet,  and  for  my  husband  a horse  to 
ride.” 


For  this  observance  tiie  father’s  sister  receives  a neg,  varietl  accord- 
ing to  her  brother’s  position,  but  not  less  than  Re.  1 as.  4-. 

From  the  time  the  child  is  born  a knife,  sword,  or  piece  of  iron  is 
kept  under  the  mother’s  head,  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 

On  the  next  or  a subsequent  day  the  husband’s  sisters  make  and 
distribute  the  achhujdni  ^ amongst  the  kinsfolk  and  receive  a present 
in  return  ; but  amongst  the  poor  the  mother  alone  is  given  achhwdtu. 

For  six  days  the  mother  is  never  left  alone,  partly  lest  she  overlay 
her  child,  partly  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.  Amongst  the  well-to-do  a lamp 
is  kept  burning  continuously  for  forty  days  (but  only  for  six  among 

^ His  fee  varies,  depending  mainly  on  the  child^s  sex.  If  it  is  a boy  he  gets  a rupee 
or  more,  with  some  flour  and  sugar  ; if  a girl,  only  an  anna — in  Hissar.  Sometimes  he 
whispers  the  call  to  prayer  through  a nair%  or  tube  ; and,  if  the  child  is  a girl,  ho  some- 
times whispers  the  tatchlr  in  both  its  ears,  not  the  hang.  If  a mull  a i-?  not  available,  any 
man  of  reputed  piety  may  perform  the  rite,  receiving  some  sweet  stuff  only,  not  a fee.  In 
Kariial  a man  of  good  repute  is  called  iu  to  perform  ou  the  third  day,  and  he  receives  no 
fee,  but  sweets  are  distributed.  Or  the  eldest  male  of  the  family  may  perform  it  in  lieu 
of  a mulla.  In  Kangra  this  duty  devolves  on  the  child’s  uncle,  or  any  pious  member  of 
the  family.  In  Maler  Kotla  the  rite  is  administered  with  considerable  solemnity.  A 
woman  stands  with  her  back  towards  Mecca,  holding  the  child  so  that  it  mav  face  the 
Qibla.  As  the  mulla  repeats  the  azdn  she  turns  its  right  ear  towards  him,  and  then  its 
left  as  he  recites  the  taqhir.  Until  the  azdn  is  thus  repeated,  the  belief  is  that  the  child 
is  convulsed  with  fear.  In  .Hud  some  juice  of  the  date  is  poured  iuto  the  child’s  mouth, 
if  it  is  a boy,  in  token  of  welcome. 

^ She  is  called  dhiydni.  But  in  Si41kot  the  breasts  are  washed  by  the  nain 

3 Called  dte  Icadudh  or  milk  of  flour,  aud  it  is  used  because  amongst  IHiuhis  it  would 
boa  sin  to  throw  the  milk  after  it  had  been  used  for  washiug,  ou  the  ground 

^ Achhwdni  {ox  chha — iu  Sirmur) -3- caudle,  Platts,  s v.,  where  it  appears  to  bo  traced 
back  to  ajwain.  It  may,  however,  be  derived  from  chhey  six.  It  is  giv  n to  the  mother 
for  six  days,  A cup  of  it  is  sent  to  every  house  in  the  brotherhood  on  the  day  of  the  birth 
(Hissdr),  but  not  universally.  The  chhawdni  (or-a)  is  also  distributed  among  kinsmen  aud 
neighbours  in  Mdler  Ko^la,  and  iu  reluru  they  seud  money  to  the  midwife,  according  to  their 
means.  It  is  also  given  to  the  mother,  but  only  for  three  or  four  days.  Its  ingrediorts 
vary,  and  for  delicate  women  *unndh  or  jujube  is  substituted. 
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the  poor),  and  a stove  Is  kept  alight,  in  hot  weather  or  cold.  Wild  rue 
is  also  burnt  for  six  days,  to  keep  off  the  evil-eye  and  purify  the  air. 
Lest  the  mother  sleep  on,  and  her  blood  so  stagnate  and  gets  cold, 
women  take  it  in  turns  to  sing  jachdgirida  or  lullabies,  of  which  the 
following  are  examples  : — 


1.  Mere  hdhal  koli/chw  sandes,  ‘}}ianduld  aj  hua  : 

Bdbal  Itamdre  rdjd  ke  clidkar  ; birdn  / die  hhei : 
Jhanduld  dj  hud. 


“ Tell  my  father  that  his  daughter  has  borne  a son  : my  father  is 
a servant  of  the  R^jd,  i.e.  he  is  well-to-do  ; and  that  my  brother  is  yet 
a child  : the  young  one  was  born  this  day.^'^ 


2.  Aj  jan’f  rn  Ut/di  rfie>e  raj  duldre  ne,  ydlnd  handungiy  rf,  pdlnd 
handungi ! 


Gill  khichfi  hhejiy  hdhaly 
IhtbYangy  sughar  jachd  ko  main  idre 
dikhdung'ty  rt,  pdUidi  bdndungt ! 

The  beloved  of  my  kingdom,  my  prince  was  born  to-day.  1 will 
make  a cradle  for  him  to  sleep  in,  dear  women  ! I will  assuredly  make 
a cradle  for  him  1 My  father,  having  heard  this  news,  has  sent  ghi 
and  khichri  for  me.  Hubrang  (the  poet  who  wrote  this  song),  says 
will  show  the  stars  to  this  accomplished  mother,  i.e.  I will  perform 
the  ceremony  of  the  chhatid 

8.  JaeJidy  meri  kdlie  ko  riithiy  main  terdilry  khil  inndi  rt  ! 

Kalio  to  jachd  rdni,  ddi  Jco  buldi  dun  — kaho  kone  palong  bichhd 
dun  — kaho  tha'ithai  ndclnin. 


Chorm — Jachd  meri^e.y  S^'c. 

SontJi  main  hliul  dyd^  ah  la  dungdy  ri ! — hath  men  hiindiy 
bagal  men  sold  Idiydi  rt  I sonfh  bhul  dydy  /t  ! 

Choral — Jachd  meri  ^c.,  Sfc. 

Tere  Jiolar  kd  naiilcary  ae  heganiy  main  terd  naukary  terd 
chdkar,  ri,  south  main  bhul  dyd  ri  I 


QJior us Jachd y meri  kdhe  ko  ruthi, 


main  ierditry  khddundy  ri  I 


This  is  a comic  zachdgiri — as  if  it  were  made  by,  and  sung  for, 
the  husband.  The  husband  addresses  the  wife  and  says  : Beloved 

zachd,  why  are  you  sulky  with  me  ? I am  in  truth  your  scented  toy  : 
if  you  require  a midwife,  I will  send  for  her  ; if  you  desire  a bed,  I 
will  make  one  for  you  in  the  corner — should  even  this  not  please  you 
I will  dance  (tndi  thdi)^  to  amuse  you.  I confess  that  I forgot  to 
bring  di^  ginger  for  the  zachd-hhdnd,  but  I can  go  for  it  immediately 
and  bring  it  quickly — my  hand  was  employed  bringing  the  kundi 
(stone  mortar),  and  under  my  armpit  I had  the  sontd  (a  heavy  wooden 


' To  beat  as  in  nitisic,  and  dance,  clapping  the  hands. 
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olul),  listed  as  a pesfcle),  which  were  for  your  use — so  you  see,  my  dear, 
I could  not  help  it:  O my  queen  ! I am  your  child’s  servant —your 
servant — your  own  servant.  Why  are  you  displeased  ? No  doubt,  1 
forgot  to  bring  the  south  (dry  ginger)  ” 

4,  Alhele  ne  mujhe  daracl  diyd — sduvjalyd  ne  miijhe  dar  id  diyd : 

SdfiiDCilyd  ne  mujhe  datid  diyd^  pdtaly  i ne  niiiihe  djrad  di^d: 

Jde  kaho  larke  kt  hdwa  se,  unohe  nauhat  dhardo  re  I 
Chorus — Alhele  ne  ^c. 

Jde  kaho  larke  ke  ndtia  se,  raag  bharl  khichri  Ido  re  ! 
Chorus^ Alhele  ne  ^c. 

Jde  kaho  lat'ke  ke  mdmu  se,  hagsliy  kare  gharhdo,  re  ! 

Chorus — Alhele  ne  ^c. 

Jde  kaho.  la^ke  ki  khdld  se^  kurtey  topi  Idoy  re! 

Chorus — Alhele  ne  ^c, 

Jae  kaho  larke  ki  bdxod  se,  ohaiidy  hhagatie  nachdo,  re  ! 

Chorus — Alhele  ne  ^'c, 

^'The  fine,  beautiful,  nuL-browii,  slender  chil  I,  to  show  his  beautv 
in  the  world,  has  given  me  the  piins  of  childbirth  : go,  and  tell  its 
father  that  he  should  proclaim  its  advent  by  a niubat  diiusic  on  the 
upper  storey  or  roof] ; have  n xfiri  played,  s j that  1 m ly  be  rewarded  for 
my  pains  by  its  soothing  melody  : and  toll  the  m > her’s  father  of  the 
child  to  arrange  to  bring  the  khichri  with  all  due  magnitic'noe,  for  the 
chhatti  (sixth  day)  is  given  by  him  : go,  and  tell  the  mother’s  brother  of 
the  child  also  to  make  ready  the  hansU  (necklet)  and  k,\rd  (wristlets),  i.e. 
give  orders  to  the  goldsmith  to  prepare  them  : go  also,  and  tell  the 
mother’s  sister  to  have  ready  the  kurle  (shirts)  and  caps,  for  these  are 
supplied  by  her  : warn  the  farther  also  that  on  this  joyous  occasion  he 
must  give  us  a dance  by  the  bhdud  and  hhagr.tied^ 

This  last  song,  though  it  is  in  reality  the  p;ean  of  joy  sung  by 
Deokiji  on  the  birth  of  her  son  Krishna,  is  still  sung  among  the 
Muhammadans. 

The  clothes  worn  by  the  mother  at  her  coiilinement  are  given  on 
the  day  of  birtli  to  the  midwife,  and  are  replaced  by  new  ones  on  her 
chhatti  or  chila. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  that  the  lobe  of  that  side  of  the  ear  by 
which  the  child  was  born  was  pierceil,  the  object  being  that  the  child 
might  live — women  having  a belief  that  the  piercing  of  a vein  in  the 
ear  is  a preventative  of  mortal  disease  (presumably  convulsions)  ; further 
with  the  same  object,  the  end  of  the  nose  was  also  pierced  on  the  same 
day  and  a nose-ring  inserted:  but  this  custom  is  now  rare  among  the 
lower  castes. 

From  the  day  of  birth,  the  nak(i  (‘nose-cut,’  or  noseless  one,  i.e. 
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the  cat)  is  not  allowed  in  the  mother^s  room,  in  the  belief  that  she  is 
possessed  of  genii,  or  more  probably  in  order  to  protect  the  buried  um- 
bilical cord  from  any  possibility  of  injury,  and  she  is  kept  out  till  the 
chhatti  or  chill  a. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  a hijrd  (eunuch)  goes  daily  to  each 
mahallah  (street)  and  cries  tetd  ? Kaun  sd  ghar  jdgd  ? (t.^.,  ^ Has 

a son  been  born  ? ^ ‘ Which  house  has  awakened  ? ^)  Some  child,  or  the 
sweepress  of  that  quarter,  informs  him  of  the  family  in  which  a son 
or  a daughter  was  born ; going  to  that  house  he  gets  two  pice  for  a 
daughter  and  four  for  a son,  and  informs  all  the  bhandS)  bhandelas  etc. 
(players,  actors,  buffoons,  etc.)  ; from  that  time  the  bhandele  zananc, 
kijrefShdh  taiyam-taiydj  ehune-wdltydn^  Ziiniiibhdndjbhagatyeoi  the  town, 
all  those  whose  business  it  is  to  f:ing,  dance,  play,  or  amuse,  begin  to 
come,  and  after  singing  or  acting  for  an  hour  or  two  demand  their 
presents  and  go  away,  only  to  come  back  again  on  the  chhatti. 

Thikri. — All  the  females  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  birth  drop 
some  coins,  from  one  pice  to  two  annas,  into  a thikri^  thelower  part  of  an 
earthen  jar,  the  first  to  do  so  being  the  patient’s  mother  or  mother-in-law. 
If  any  near  kinswoman  is  negotiating  a betrothal,  she  drops  a rupee  into 
the  jar,  and  this  renders  the  agreement  irrevocable.  This  is  called  the 
thikri  ki  sagdi.  The  money  dropped  into  the  jar  is  the  midwife’s  per- 
quisite. 

jT/^eaqiqa  or  tonsure — The  aqiga  is  an  orthodox  Muhammadan  rite, 
consisting  in  shaving  the  child’s  head  tor  the  first  time,  on  the  seventh, 
fourteenth,  twenty-first,  twenty-eighth,  or  thirty-fifch  day  after  birth, 
and  sacrificiog  two  goats  or  sheep  for  a boy  and  one  for  a girl.^  This 
simple  rite  has,  however,  been  confused  with,  or  influenced  by  the  obser- 
vances proper  to,  i\\Q  jhand ; in  places,  it  has  never  been  adopted,  or  if 
adopted  has  become  obsolete.^  As  a rule  the  aqiqa  is  celebrated  within 
seven  days  of  t he  birth. ^ 

The  child’s  head  is  shaved,  and  the  weight  of  the  hair  in  gold  or 
silver  given  away  as  alms.^ 


^ The  meaning  of  the  word  aqiqa  is  disputed.  It  may  mean  (1)  the  hair  on  a uew- 
born  child’s  head,  like  jhand ; or  (2)  be  a derivative  of  the  root  aq  (to  cut  or  sacrifice). 
Even  amongst  orthodox  Muhammadans  the  observances  vary,  cf.  the  Mishcdl-ul'Jfasdbihy 
Mathews,  II,  pp.  316, 16. 

“ In  Bhiwani  it  is  only  observed  by  well-to-do  people,  never  by  the  peasantry,  eo 
nomine,  but  on  the  cTiattl  the  child’s  head  is  shaved.  Occasionally  a vow  is  made  that  the 
child’s  head  shall  not  be  shaved  unless  and  until  it  can  be  done  at  a specified  place.  Or 
part  of  the  hair  is  left  uncut,  to  be  subsequently  shaved  o£E  in  fulfilment  of  the  vow.  In 
Sialkot  the  aqiqa  is  displacing  the  old  dhamdn  rite. 

3 It  is  very  commonly  held  on  the  chattt,  or  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  or 
twenty-eighth,  in  Hissar  j on  the  seventh  or  tenth  in  Bhiwani  j on  the  seventh,  fourteenth, 
or  fortieth  in  Sirmur;  at  anytime  within  six  months  in  Bangra,  very  commonly  on  the 
fifth,  or  In  Ndrpur,  on  the  eighth ; in  Maler  Kotla  on  the  sixth;  on  the  seventh,  eleventh,  or 
twenty-first  in  Lahore;  it  is  also  very  common  in  the  central  Punjab  to  perform  it  on  the 
sixth,  thirteenth  etc.  day,  e g.  if  the  birth  occurred  on  a Monday,  it  would  be  held  on  the 
following  Sunday,  and  so  on. 

In  Delhi,  and  some  other  parts,  this  is  the  barber’s  perquisite. 
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The  hair  itself  is  carefully  buried  in  the  earths  For  a boy  two 
he- goats  are  sacrificed  and  for  a girl  one.^  The  bones  must  not  be 
broken,  but  carefully  buried  in  the  ground.^  The  flesh  is  distributed  ^ 
among  the  brotherhood  uncooked  ; or  else  they  are  feasted  on  it. 

But  the  child^s  parents,  and  its  parents'’  parents  ^ must  not  eat  of  the 
flesh.  Such  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  rite. 

Beri  hath  ana, — A blue  cotton  thread,  called  heriy  is  tied  to  the  left 
foot  of  a child  ® in  the  name  of  Muin-ud-Din  Chishti  of  Ajmer,  and  when 
it  is  three  or  four  years  old  it  is  taken  to  the  shrine  of  that  saint,  and  the 
parents  there  make  an  offering  of  five  and  a cpiarter  aera  of  maledd;  two 
pice  and  a trouser-string. 

Bindu  handhna.  -If  a man^s  children  die  in  infancy,  he  puts  a bit 
of  bindu  or  silver  wire  in  the  left  ear  of  his  next  child. 

Beta  cliathdnd. — Women  desirous  of  offspring  often  vow  to  offer 
petd^  to  the  shrine  of  Dana  Slier  at  Hissar,  if  their  wish  is  granted.  A 
little  of  the  petd  is  given  to  the  custodian  of  the  shrine,  and  the  rest  is 
distributed  among  the  brotherhood. 

Ihe  chhatti  or  sixUt  day. — The  religious  observance  of  the  aqiqa 
is  closely  associated  with  the  chhatti j the  chdehaJe^  and  the  naming  of 
the  child,  three  observances  which  will  now  be  described. 

As  among  the  Hindus,  the  chhatti,  in  spite  of  its  name,  is  not  ne- 
cessarily held  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  birtli  Thus  in  Delhi  the  mother 
and  child  are  bathed  on  the  Monday  or  Wednesday  nearest  the  sixth 
day,  the  former  being  an  auspicious  day  because  the  Prophet  was  born 
on  that  day,  the  latter  because  . Bndh  is  Itye  I'i  sob  kdm  svdh  houy  i.e. 
^ Wednesday,  in  order  that  all  things  may  be  right, ^ and  thus  all  sub- 
sequent children  may  be  sons. 

' But  in  Delhi  it  is  m dc  over  to  the  washcrwonuui,  to  be  tlirowu  into  the  river:  iu 
Hissar  it  is  carefully  preserved;  iu  ^laloi'  Kotla  it  is  kept  wrapped  up  in  bread  ; iu 
RSwalpiudi  the  hair  is  caught  by  tlic  sister,  or  father’s  sister  of  the  child,  lest  it  fall  on  the 
ground,  and  kept  in  the  house  with  great  care. 

® In  K^ngra  the  goats  must  be  young  and  free  from  blemish,  and  of  a uniform  colour 
for  a girl  ; the  latter  is  the  only  essential  condition. 

3 Or  as  carefully  preserved;  while  the  head  and  feet  are  given  to  the  barber,  and  the 
skin  to  the  waterman  or  the  mulldh  (Ildnsi).  In  K<1ngra,  the  bones  are  buried  within  the 
house.  In  Amritsar,  a portion  of  the  flesh  is  given  to  the  midwife,  and  the  rest  distributed 
among  the  brotherhood  ; both  bones  and  blood  are  buried.  In  Shahpur  the  flesh  is  given 
to  the  poor,  and  the  bones  arc  buried  in  the  graveyard,  after  being  placeil  iu  an  earthen  jar. 
In  Dera  Ghd.zi  Khan,  both  bones  and  blood  are  carefully  preserved  (?  buried)  at  separate 

places. 

^ If  the  flesh  is  thus  distributed  it  would  appear  that  the  bones  need  not  be  kept  intact 
(Ludhiana). 

* Only  the  grandparents,  the  great-grandparents  apparently  not  being  debarred. 

e In  Rohtak  the  thread  is  described  as  black,  and  as  being  tied  on  both  feet.  The 
child’s  hair  is  also  allowed  to  grow  until  the  period  of  the  vow  has  expired,  when  it  is  cut 
at  the  shrine. 

7 Maleda,  thick  hand-made  bread  broken  or  pounded,  and  then  mixed  with  sugar  and 

f)hi, 


intestine. 
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The  mother  sits  on  a stool  while  her  husband^s  sisters  pour  milk,  or 
water  squeezed  out  of  flour,  over  her  head  ; green  grass  or  a thin  slice  of 
betel-leaf  are  put  into  the  water  or  milk.  In  return  the  sister-in-law 
receives  presents  (fieff).  Then  the  mother  bathes,  and  taking  the  child 
in  her  arms,  puts  on  her  nose-ring  and  sits  on  the  bed.  The  guests, 
mostly  women — though  among  the  higher  classes  near  male  relatives  are 
also  invited — come  in.  Outside  the  men  are  entertained  by  eunuchs, 
bJidndSy  Shah-tiayum-taiya^  and  dancing-girls  ; while  inside  the  house 
Domnis  and  chunewdUan  give  displays  of  dancing.  The  mother, 
with  her  head  wrapped  in  gold  lace,  sits  enthroned  like  a queen,  the 
ehild^s  head  being  also  enfolded  in  a kerchief.  Muhdrak  hdd'idn  or  con- 
gratulatory songs  are  sung,  such  as  : - 

Jami  jam  sliddiduy  muhdrak  hddidn  j 
Bdwen  farzand  saldinaty  saldjnat-hadidij . 

May  you  be  ever  blessed  with  such  hapianess  ; nay,  may  you, 
with  your  son,  ever  enjoy  peace/^ 

Or— 

Nanrang  chuxe-wdlidu^  inert  jack d rdnidn  : 

iSulid  jovd  pahin  snJidgan  inoti  bhart  rdnidn  : 

N a u rang  c/iUfe-wdl i dn . 

Our  Zacha  queen,  with  bracelets  of  many  colours  and  robe  of  red, 
a wife  whose  lord  is  alive,  and  the  parting  of  whose  hair  is  decked  with 
pearls,  yea,  she  is  our  bride.^^ 

In  Hissdr  the  chhalti  is  observed  on  the  sixth  day,  the  mother  and 
child  being  bathed,  the  brotherhood  feasted  and  the  mother  dressed  in 
new  clothes.  Her  father  also  sends  the  ckeochakj  or  gift  of  clothes, 
and  the  aqtqa  is  observed  on  this  day.  If  a man  does  not  observe  the 
clihatti  it  is  said  CJiatti  na  clihilld  Itogayd. 

Like  the  Hindus,  Muhammadans  imagine  that  on  this  the  sixth 
night  the  child  is  peculiarly  subject  to  demoniacal  influences.  ^ 

In  Lahore  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  on  the  first  Thursday 
or  Sunday  : this  is  called  clihatti  kd  ghusal,  and  food  called  sudak  kdi 
khdnd  ^ is  sent  to  all  the  women  of  the  family. 

The  chhuchhak.—^he,  chhuchhak  is  very  commonly  observed  on  the 
chhattij  but  it  may  be  postponed  to  the  fortieth  day,  and  indeed  there 
appears  to  be  no  absolutely  fixed  day  for  its  observance.  In  the  central 
Punjab  the  first  confinement  ordinarily  takes  place  at  the  house  of  the 
mother^s  parents,  and  in  this  case  the  mother,  if  the  child  is  a boy, 
brings  back  with  her  some  gold  and  silver  ornaments  for  herself  and  the 
boy  on  her  return  to  her  husband'^s  house.  These  gifts  are  called 
chhuchhak.  In  the  south-east  the  first  confinement  is  arranged  for  ai 

^ Among  the  zaminddrs  o£  Bahdwalpur  and  Ahraadpur  a ceremony  called  the  doydn 
is  observed  on  the  sixth  or  eleventh  day  after  birth  ; ohillre  or  small  loaves,  also  termed 
loadidn,  are  cooked,  dipped  in  syrop,  and  distributed  among  the  brotherhood, 

* Sudan, 
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her  husband^e  house,  but  the  mother  visits  her  father'^s  house  some  four 
or  six  months  later  ‘and  then  brings  back  the  chhu(fhhak.^ 

Generally  speaking,  the  chhuchJiak  appears  to  be  used  for  any 
present  sent  to  the  mother  or  child  on  the  clihatti,  aq'iqa  etc.  by  her 
parents  or  other  relatives,  or  even  by  relatives  ot  the  child'’s  father.  In 
liohtak,  indeed,  the  term  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  presents  made  by 
the  father'’s  sister  of  the  child. 

In  Hissar  mention  is  made  oE  a gift  called  made  by  the 

mother^s  parents  to  her.  It  consists  of  gum,  gh'i  and  sugar,  with  clothes 
and  ornaments  for  the  child,  and  would  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the 
chhuchkah, 

Weham, — Closely  analagous  to  the  chhdchhak  is  the  weham  obser- 
vance, which  is  widely  spread  throughout  the  submontane  and  south- 
western districts. 

In  Lahore  the  weham  is,  among  well-to-do  people,  a link  in  a chain 
of  elaborate  observances.  On  the  or  fortieth  day,  the  women 

of  the  family  assemble  and  make  presents  to  the  mother  and  child,  who 
are  then  taken  t)  a shrine.  Gkuri  is  then  distributed  amonj^  the  women, 
and  the  kinswomen  ot  the  inether^s  mother  are  also  given  food  from 
her  house.  Her  mother  then  sends  her  clothes  and  ornaments,  for  her- 
self and  the  child.  These  gifts  are  called  weham.  The  observance  is 
only  observed  on  the  birth  of  a tlrst-born  child,  Poor  people  also  ob- 
serve it,  but  on  a smaller  scale. After  it,  the  midwife  is  dismissed. 

On  the  day  after  the  mother  goes  to  her  parents'*  house  and  returns 
with  her  child  and  the  weham  presents,  the  women  of  the  mahalla  come 
to  view  them,  and  the  child*s  grandmother  distributes  sweetmeats  and 
paiijiri  to  the  brotherhood  In  returji  the  wo  uen  each  give  the  child 
a rupee,  or  less. 

In  Amritsar  the  term  loeham  is  applied  to  the  presents  made  by 
the  mother  to  each  of  the  kinswomen  assembled  on  the  fortieth  day. 

In  Bahiiwal])ur  the  parents  give  her  on  the  eighth,  twenty-first,  or 
fortieth  day,  when  she  bathes,  piiLnis,^  and  a trewar  for  herself  and  her 
child  ; together  with  other  clothes  for  it,  according  to  its  sex.  If  weal- 
thy they  also  give  a silver  bracelet,  or  had'ij  a silver  necklet  or  a gold 
liiohar  for  the  child.  ^ 

^ Platts,  suh  voce,  says  clihucliliah  is  the  ccremouy  observed  after  childbirth  (when 
the  mother  visits  Jier  father — ^g-enerally  forty  days  alter  childbirtli  — aud  returus  with 
pn'seuts  ; so  the  presents  made  on  this  occasion.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure. 
Ill  Hissdr  it  takes  the  form  cheocliak. 

“ In  Kapurthala  tho  obsorvauecs  aro  simple.  On  the  third  day  the  father  sends  a man 
of  kliichfi  to  his  wife’s  fatlicr,  and  ho,  on  the  eighth  day,  sends  in  return  yinjiri^  clothes 
and  ornaments  for  the  mother. 

^ ]?innis  arc  rolls  made  of  glii,  Hour  and  guf,  »ud  weighing  about  half  a pdo  each. 

‘‘  In  Sialkot  the  parents  send  their  daughter  £/Ju  and  sugar  on  the  same  day,  with  or 
without  pinri  is,  to  recruit  her  strength.  They  also  send  clothes  for  the  midwife,  jvs  well 
as  to  the  mother  and  child,  and  an  ornament  for  tho  latter.  Well-to-do  people  also  permit 
the  ornament  to  bo  given  by  the  father’s  sister. 
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The  treatment  of  the  mother. 


In  theory  tho  mother  is  bathed  on  the  tenth,  twentieth,  thirtieth 
and  fortieth  days,  as  in  Rohtak,  Hissar,  Karnal,  Ambala^  and  Sirmur  ; 
but  to  this  rule  there  are  numerous  exceptions.^ 

The  bath  on  the  fortieth  day  is  called  chhilla  (lit.,  fortieth),  and 
that  on  the  tenth  daswdn,  on  the  twentieth  hiHwdn,  and  on  the  thirtieth 
tiswdn.  But  in  the  KarnAl  District  these  three  earlier  baths  are  called 
chhotd  chhilld  \ and  in  Delhi,  the  daswdn  clihilld  (tenth),  hUwdn^  chhilla 
(twentieth),  chota  chhHla  (thirtieth),  and  bar  a chilla  (fortieth) — a 
curious  instance  of  the  confused  use  of  precise  terms  in  Indian  obser- 
vances. 

Showing  the  stars  to  the  mother. — On  the  night  (A\X\echhattij  mother 
and  child  are  both  dressed,  their  heads  being  enfolded  in  three-cornered 
embroidered  bands  (^^sa3^) , and  the  mother  is  seated  on  a low  stool 
placed  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house.  Two  women,  holding  naked 
swords  in  their  hands,  bring  her  out  ; the  midwife  carrying  a chaumak^ 
to  light  the  wav.  Standing  on  the  stool  with  the  child  in  her  arms 
and  the  Quran  on  her  head,  the  mother  looks  towards  the  sky  and 
counts  seven  stars,  while  her  companions  bring  the  points  of  the 
swords  together  over  her  head,  forming  a crescent  so  that  jinns  and 
'parts  may  not  pass  over  her,  and  from  this  day  the  danger  that  they 
may  overshadow  her  ceases. 

Meanwhile  the  father  goes  to  the  mother^s  bed,  and  standing 
thereon  repeats  the  bismiUah  in  full.  He  then  shoots'* an  arrow  into 
the  ceiling,  at  the  mirg.  Hence  this  observance  is  called  the  mirg 
mdrna,  and  the  wife^s  mother  gives  her  son-in-law  a neg  on  the 
occasion. 

Once,  on  the  birth  of  a prince  in  the  family  of  Bahadur  Shah, 
King  of  Delhi,  the  poet  Shab  Nazir  of  Delhi,  described  this  custom 
thus : — 

Wnhin  phir  shah  ne  yih  rasm  hi  wa^n  : 

Chhaparkhat  par  gadam  rakh,  ho  he  shddda. 

Add  kar  harf  i ^ BismiUah  ^ sdrd, 

Kamdn-oUir  lekar  mirg  mdrd  ; 

Namunddr  is  tarUi  tha  sagf  men  thy 
Falak  par  kahkashdn  kt  jaise  tahrir. 

As  well  as  on  the  sixth  cTihatti. 

M.gu  in  Sirsa  she  is  said  to  be  bathed  (?  only)  on  the  sixth  and  fortieth  days.  Or 
on  the  fifth,  seventh,  or  tenth  (Karnal),  every  eighth  day  (Kapurthala).  In  one  account 
from  Hissar  it  is  said  that  the  chit, ilia  is  only  given  on  the  fortielh  day  if  it  falls  on  a 

Friday,  in  Lahore  the  seventh,  eleventh,  twenty- first  and  thirty-first  are  said  to  be  the 

days  for  the  baths;  or  according  to  another  account,  on  the  first  Friday  {clihatti  ha  gliusal) 
and  on  the  tenth  (on  both  these  days  the  midwife  gets  dues),  on  the  twenty -first  (when 
nawnWis  distributed  and  a feast  held  in  memory  of  the  ancestors),  and  on  the  thirtieth 
and  fortieth  days.  In  Sialkot  the  mother  is  bathed  on  the  fifth,  if  the  child  be  a girl,  and 
on  the  eighth  if  it  is  a boy. 

® Fr  . chaumakJh,  i.e.  ‘ with  four  mouths.'  It  is  made  of  dough,  in  the  shape  of  a 
our-cornered  cup,  to  hold  four  wicks  and  is  fed  with  ghi. 
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Forthwith  (while  his  consort  was  viewing  the  stars)  the  king 
observed  the  rite^  standing  on  his  wife^s  bed  with  a bow  and  arrow 
in  his  hand,  and.  after  repeating  all  the  bismiUak,  his  arrow  shot  by 
him  into  the  roof  looked  like  the  Milky  Way  in  the  firmament/'’ 

After  seeing  the  stars  the  mother  returns  and  seats  hei’self  on 
her  bed ; a table-cloth  is  spread  in  front,  the  stool  being  used  for  a 
table,  and  on  this  is  placed  food,  including  seven  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  various  dishes.  The  zaclid  rani  oi  ^ queen  mother^,  together  with 
seven  other  women,  whose  husbands  are  living,  takes  a little  from 
each  dish,  and  the  only  words  heard  are  niubdrak  ! midmat  ! Songs 
are  also  sung  : — 


Jaclid  jab  dehhne  ko  di  tare, 

Sitdre  char kh-i-gar dun  ne  utdre  : 
Rnd  farzand  yih  sab  ko  mubdrah : 

Kaho,  larks  kd  bdwd,  mirg  mdire  : 


CJihatti  hi  dJium  jo  pahuncJii 
falak  tak, 

Qamar  anr  muMan  donon  pukdre, 
Khudd  ne  kydi  khusJii  donon  ko  di 
hai  : 

I)ar)id7ne  bag  gae — gunje  naqdre. 


'‘When  the  mother  came  out  to  see  the  stars,  the  revolving 
heavens  were  pleased,  and  showered  stars  upon  her  head  (showered  stars 
over  her,  like  the  money  thrown  at  weddings  etc.  upon  the  chief 
character  in  the  cerem  )ny).  As  the  child  that  was  born  will  be  a 
blessing  to  all,  tell  his  father  to  perform  the  mirg  mdrnd,  whereby  his 
courage  may  be  proved.  When  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  at  the  chhatti 
reached  the  skies,  the  Moon  and  Jupiter  cried  : ' What  joy  hath  God 
bestowed  on  both  (the  parents),  that  the  drums  have  thundered  forth 
their  happiness.^ 


Some  rupees  are  now  ‘thrown  into  the  chanmak  as  a present  to  the 
midwife. 


In  the  imperial  family  another  custom,  (tailed  Bigir-baoJichd , also 
prevailed,  and  the  other  Mughals  o£  Delhi  also  observe  it  with  slight 
variations.  A big,  sweet  loaf  was  made  of  5;^  of  flour,  baked  in 
the  ground,  and  the  middle  portion  taken  out,  leaving  only  the  rim  ; on 
top  of  this  naked  swords  were  placed,  and  on  the  right  and  left  arrow's 
stuck  into  it  ; seven  mhdgans,  three  in  front  of  the  loaf  and  four  to  the 
left  of  it.  stood  in  line  ; one  woman  passed  the  child  through  the  hole, 
saying,  Bigir-bachhd,  'take  the  child"’;  the  next  one  would  say, 
Allah  nigahhdn^  bachcha,  ' God  is  the  protector  of  the  child  ^ ; and, 
passing  the  child  between  her  legs,  would  say  to  the  third  Bigir  bacJichd. 
In  this,  way,  each  of  the  seven  suJidgans  passed  the  child  seven  times 
through  the  loaf,  and  between  her  legs.  This  is  the  only  jMughal 
custom  foreign  to  India,  all  the  others  being  similar  to  those  prevailing 
in  it. 

This  observance  is  very  widespread,  but  there  arc  several  Interesting 
local  variations.  Thus,  in  Ludhiana  tlie  Jats,  Gujars,  Arains,  Dogars 
3tc.  observe  this  rite  on  the  third  day,  and  the  motlier  goes  to  the  door 
of  the  house  accompanied  by  a boy  who  has  ix  ph did  (ploug’hshare)  over 
nis  shoulder  and  a pirain  or  ox-goad  in  his  hand.  In  Mailer  Kotla  the 
rite  is  called  chhatti  he  tdre  dehhdnd,  / to  show  the  stars  of  the  sixth/ 
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The  mother  comes  oat  attended  by  the  midwife  and  a woman  carrying- 
a lamp.  A man  of  the  family  carries  the  Q'urdn,  out  of  which  he  reads 
certain  passages  to  the  child.  In  her  mouth  the  mother  has  some 
uncooked  rice,  and  in  her  hand  an  iron  weapon  or  implement,  while  in 
her  lap  is  some  uncooked  khichvi.  Thrice  she  spits  rice  out  of  her 
mouth  to  the  right  and  thrice  to  the  left.  'The  reader  of  the  Quran 
gets  a silver  coin  and  some  gur,  and  the  midwife  takes  the  hhichri. 
On  this  day,  the  sixth,  the  mother  is  bidden  to  eat  her  fill,  otherwise 
the  child  will  have  an  insatiable  appetite  all  its  life. 

In  Kangra  the  mother  sees  the  stars  on  the  seventh  day,  unless 
fall  on  a Friday.^  She  bathes  and  observes  the  chief  points  describe^! 
above  in  this  ceremony,  but  the  sword  is  held  over  her  head  by  hei’ 
husband,  and  a woman  reads  the  Quran.  In  G-ujrat  the  Chibh  Hajputs 
have  an  observance  of  their  own.  On  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  day 
the  mother  leaves  her  room.  A scpiare  is  made  with  whitewash  or  rice- 
flour  in  a wall,  and  red  lines  drawn  across  it  diagonally.  At  their 
intersection  a picture  o£  the  new  moon  is  made,  and  a sieve  placed  over 
it,  at  which  one  of  the  child^s  near  kinsmen  shoots  seven  arrows. 

Sarddn  harne  M rasm. — Just  after  the  idre  dMdna  the  families  of 
the  old  Mughal  dynasty  performed  another  called  the  sarddn'^  harne  kl 
ram  ; which  is  also  observed  by  people  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  but  not 
necessarily  on  that  date,  as  any  time  before  the  child  teethes  will  do. 
Women  believe  that  if  a child  which  has  not  teethed  be  lifted  above  the 
head,  it  will  pass  white  motions,  for  which  this  observance  is  a preventa- 
tive, or,  if  the  disease  has  begun,  a cure.  It  is  performed  thus  : — ^The 
ropes  used  to  tighten  a native  bed  are  loosened,  and  two  women,  who 
must  be  mother  and  daughter,  are  called  in  : one  of  them  gets  on  the 
bed,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  while  the  other  sits  on  the  ground 
towards  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  former  then  passes  the  child  through 
the  opening  in  the  loosened  ropes  down  to  the  latter,  and  she  passes  it 
back  again  to  the  former.  This  is  done  seven  times.  The  two  women 
receive  the  same  gifts  as  are  given  in  the  bigir  bao/icha  ceremony.  In 
Delhi  city  this  observance  is  called  sMrddn,  and  is  only  practised  if  the 
child  actually  gets  ill.  The  women  add  the  question  shiradti  gagd  ? 
They  reply  gayd  each  time  they  pass  the  child  through  the  ropes. 

Menials^  ojferings. — Offerings  made  by  menials  to  the  child  play  an 
important  part  in  the  observances  in  Rawalpindi  and  Gujrat.  In  the 
former  district  a boy  is  presented  with  -^totd  '^  by  the  tailor  : with  a 
chaplet  of  dharek  and  siris  leaves  by  the  flower- woman  — this  is  hung 
on  the  outer  door  as  a safeguard  against  the  influence  of  women  who 
have  miscarried  ; the  washerman  daubs  the  wall  near  the  outer  door  with 
stuff  from  his  washtub,  as  a charm  against  the  evil  eye  : the  mdchhi 
makes  a net  and  casts  it  over  the  child,  as  an  augury  that  he  may 
remain  dutiful  and  obedient  to  parental  control  ; the  sweeper  {mnsalH) 

Because  if  she  batlie  ou  a Friday  she  will  be  barreu  for  twelve  years  ! Tuesday  aud 
Sunday  are  tbe  lucky  days  for  the  bathing. 

2 Sarddn  ; possibly  a contraction  of  sar^gardan,  i.e.  that  which  is  passed  over  the  head  ; 

clearly  from  milk. 

3 A toy  mai^e  of  several  pieces  of  cloth  of  all  colours,  strung  on  a thread  like  the  tail 
of  a kite.  This  is  hung  on  to  the  roof  of  the  house  but  without  any  express  meaning.  This 
is  also  done  in  Gujrat. 

4 This  is  done  in  Gujrat  by  the  Arain  or  flower- woman  aud  she  receives  a rupee. 
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brings  a small  bow  and  arrow^  placing  them  near  the  hoy’s  head,  so  that 
he  may  he  manly  ; the  shoemaker  presents  a deerskin  ; and  the  kamdnqar 
or  painter  brings  a paper  horse.  Each  of  these  dependants  receives  bis 
customary  dues  in  return. 

In  the  villages  of  Gujrat  the  family  Brahman  of  a IMuhammadan 
family  makes  an  imitation  pipal  tree,  before  the  fortieth  day,  and  receives 
from  rupee  one  to  five,  according  to  the  family’s  position. 

Bhaman. — The  dhaman  rite  is  observed  among  ^Muhammadans  in 
Sialkot  and  Gujrat.  In  the  latter  district  the  mother  bathes  on  the  fifth 
or  seventh  day  and  puts  on  new  clothes.  Bread  with  Jiahcd  is  distribut- 
ed among  the  brotherhood.  This  Q2\\Q(k  dhaman  karnd.^  In  Sialkot 
the  observance  merely  consists  in  the  kinswomen  assembling  a few  days 
after  the  birth,  and  in  distributing  Jiahod  and  cJtapdiis  among  the 
brotherhood. 

Piclihdwdn — The  belief  in  the  evil  effects  of  the  shadow 
{pichJidwdn)  of  a woman  wdiose  child  has  died  young  survives  among  the 
Muhammadans  of  Gujrat.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  her 
getting  access  to  mother  or  child,  and  green  sarin  leaves  are  hung  over 
the  outer  door  to  avert  the  Certain  tanks  are  believed  to 

have  the  power  of  curing  children  who  are  affected  by  picJihdnvdn  and  so 
waste  away,  if  bathed  therein. 

Kunisht.^^ — A curious  custom,  not  very  clearly  described,  is  observed 
in  Sialkot  by  certain  tribes.  During  the  first  year,  if  the  child  be  a boy, 
the  wives  of  the  family  prostrate  themselves  before  a heap  of  sugar, 
which  is  spread  out  on  a blanket  and  divided  into  as  many  shares  as 
there  are  proprietors  in  the  village,  invoking  the  elders’  good-will.  The 
daughters  of  the  tribe  are  strictly  forbidden  to  use  this  sugar,  when  it 
has  been  distributed  among  the  brotherhood,  presumably  because  they 
will  on  marriage  cease  to  be  members  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  village 
communit5% 

Foster  ape. --In  well-to-do  families  a wet  nurse  {annd)  is  chosen 
from  some  decent  family,  with  a nurse  {mdnt]  to  dress  the  children  ; a 
dddd  to  bring  them  up,  and  a girl  {cJihochko)  to  wash  soiled  clothes, 
and  to  play  with  the  children,  under  the  mother’s  supervision. 

In  the  morning  the  plays  with  the  children,  humming’ 

the  following  verses  ; — 

For  boys— -1.  Mian  awe  duron  se, 

GJiOrd  hdndliun  Jchajuron  se. 

My  master  has  come  from  a far  country  ; 

1 will  tie  his  horse  to  a tall  palm  tree. 

J Amo)Qg  the  Gu;j:irs  the  Brahman  actually  conies  in  on  this  day  and  malios  a c7iaul‘a 
in  which  a lamp  of  flour  is  lit.  Huge  loaves  of  bread,  each  weighing  a fopa,  are  given  to 
the  menials  and  the  Brahman  himself  gets  a topa  of  flour.  In  well-to-do  families  a special 
kind  of  hahod  is  made  and  eaten  by  the  memhars  of  tl.e^vo^  hut  no  one  else  may  partake 
of  it.  Even  married  daughters  cannot,  eat  this  hccanse  in  marriage  they  cease  to 

be  membois  of  their  paternal On  the  other  hand  a share  is  sent  to  a son’s  wife  if  she 
is  absent 

^KunisJit  means  apparently,  ‘hell,’  ‘younger,*  ‘of  the  lowest  i.egree.’  in 
Pun^^bi. 
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2.  Mian  awe  daiir  Re. 

Bushman  hi  clihdh  tor  he> 

“ My  master  comes  clashing  in ^ after  smashing  in  the  foe's 
breast. 

“ Master  comes  with  a rush  ; 

, Giving  the  foe’s  breast  a crush. 

Or  3.  Jug,  jug,  jug^  jug^^  jia  haro, 

Budh  malida  piyd  karo. 

“ Long,  long,  may  you  live  on  ; 

Milk,  crushed  bread  with  butter,  live  on.’^ 

When  the  dddd  washes  the  child^s  face  she  sings  : — 

Chhichi  cJiMclii  hawwd  hJide  ; 

Buddd  bJidti  nanna  hJide. 

“ The  dirt,  the  dirt,  the  crows  may  eat ; 

Milkie,  ricie,  tiny  will  eat.'’^ 

At  noon,  the  annd  sings  the  following  lullaby  {Jori)  : — 

A jd,  ri  ! nindiyd  tu  d kyun  na  jd  ? 

Mere  hdle  hi  anhhon  men,  ghul  mil  jd. 

Ati  Tfiun,  hiwi,  dti  hun  : 

Bo,  chdr,  hdle  hhildti  hun. 

“ Come,  Lady  Sleep  ! why  donT  you  come  ? 

To  the  eyes  of  my  baby,  O come  ! 

I am  coming,  Lady,  coming  ! 

Playing  with  a few  children— I am  coming  ! 

Or  Tu  so,  mere  hdle  ! tu  so  mere  hhole  ! jah  tah  hdli  hai  m?id  : 

Phir  jo  paregd  tu  dunyd  he  dhande,  haisd  haijhuld  ! haisi  hai  nind  ! 
Chorus, — Tu  so,  mere  etc,  etc. 

Khel,  tamdshe,  har  le  tu  sdre  ; hahti  hun  tujh  se,  dnhhon  he  tdre ! 
Zindd  hai  mdn  hhi,  bdp  hhi  hdre  : har  le  tu  drdm  Sayyad  piydre. 

Chorus*— “Tu  so,  mere  etc,  etc. 

Khel  turn  aise  khelnd,  lalnd  ! jin  sena  ho  mdn  hd'p  hd  jalnd  : 

Dunyd  se  dar,  dar,  sanhhal-har  chalnd  ; sahri  hai  gJidti,  rdsta 
'phisalnd. 

Chorus,— “Tu  so,  mere  etc.  etc. 

Sleep,  my  babe  ! my  innocent  babe  ! w^hile  to  the  child  there^s 
sleep, 

Caught  up  in  the  whirl  of  (lifers)  business  ; where  is  thy 
cradle,  where  thy  sleep  ! 

* Hindi  for  an  age,  epoch,  period,  long  time,  always. 
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Chorus. — Sleep,  my  babe  ! eto.  etc. 

All  fan  and  frolic,  go  enjoy  : I am  telling  you,  my  dearest 
boy  ! 

Your  parents  are  living  yet  ; Sayyid,  dear,  take  the  rest  you 
can  get. 

Chorus. ' Sleep,  my  babe  ! etc. 

Play  such  games,  my  dear  boy,  as  your  parents  won't  annoy  ; 

Walk  the  world  in  fear,  in  careful  mode  ; narrow  its  vale, 
slippery  its  road. 

Chorus.— Sleep,  my  babe  I etc. 

At  night,  on  seeing  the.  moon,  he  is  thus  amused  : — 


Ghandd  mdmun,  dur  he. 
Bare  pahdwen^  hur  he  ; 

hhdwen  tJidH  men, 

Ham  ho  dewen  piydU  men  ; 


PiydU  gai  nU, 

Ohandd  mdmun  gae  ruth, 
PiydU  at  aur, 

Ghandd  mdmun  de  danr. 


Uncle  moon  afar.,  fries  fritters  of  saw-dust  ; he  himself  eats  off 
plates  and  gives  me  (food)  in  small  cups  : the  cup  broke,  and  uuole 
moon  was  angry  : another  cup  came,  uncle  moon  came  running.  " 

Sometimes  the  nurse  sits  near  the  lamp,  and,  reaching  out  her  hand 
to  the  flame  and  passing  it  close  to  her  face  and  eyes,  repeats  : — 

Ahkho  I mahhho  ! Akkho  I makkho  ! 

Mere  miydn,  Allah  ! rakho.  God  ! preserve  my  master." 

When  the  child  is  just  able  to  articulate,  she  sits  him  on  her  knoef, 
and  swings  him,  resting  on  her  back,  and  moving  her  knees  up  and 
down,  while  she  sings  : 


Jhujjhu  Jhote)  jhujjhu-jhu  : 

JhujjJiu  kt  ddli  j ham  pari  ; 

Miydn  lie  chun,  chun,  god  bJiari. 

Pahke,  p fkke,  miydn  hhdSn  ; 

Kachche,  kackcJie  naukar  khden. 

JJiujjhu=yx.^\jihQ  or  her  tree.  The  purport  is  that  her  little  master 
is  supposed  to  be  on  a swing,  hung  on  a tree,  which  are  her  legs,  and 
that  as  the  branches  swing,  the  fruit  drops  down,  the  child  fills  his  lap, 
eating  the  ripe  ones  himself,  and  the  servants  the  unripe  ones.  After- 
wards she  puts  up  her  legs  as  high  as  they  will  go,  and  saj’ s : — 


dham  ! 


Khabarddr  rahiyo,  hufliiyd  ! rd/d  kd  kot  girtd  hai  ; Agi 


Look  out,  old  woman  I the  king's  fort  is  tumbling  down  : cra«h 
crash  I down  I thud  I " 


WWW 
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If  it  is  a girl,  she  amuses  her  thus  : — 

1.  Bmi  ril  tu  bdi,  change  din  di : 

Jiwen  tere  hdp  aur  hhdi! 

Miss,  you  are  princess ; you  have  come  at  a nice  time  : 

May  your  father  and  brother  live  long.’^ 

2.  Biwif  hettydUi  cliJiapaihhat  men  letiydn: 

Mdre  7nag.run  he  jawdb  na  detiydn  ! 

" Miss  daughter,  you  lie  in  a mosquito  curtain  : 

Through  pride,  you  don’t  answer  me  I 

3.  AhkJio  ! makhho  ! men  biwt  ko,  Alldh  ! rahko. 

“ Akkho  I Makkho  1 O,  God  ! preserve  my  lady  1^^ 

If,  while  asleep,  the  child  smiles,  they  say  that  Bihdi  is  making  it 
laugh.  Bihdi,  or  Belt  Mdfd,  is  a Hindu  goddess,  wlio,  it  is  believed, 
makes  the  child  smile  at  times,  and  at  others  weep,  by  whispering  in  its 
ear  that  its  mother  is  dead  or  alive. 

Rat-jagd  or  vigil. — The  name  rat-jagd,  or  vigil,  is  applied  to  any 
merry-making  which  is  kept  up  all  night  by  the  women.  A vigil  is  kept 
on  the  occasion  of  a chatti  dudh-eJiutdi,  sdBgirdh,  bumiJldth,  or  wedding. 
The  frying-pan  is  kept  on  the  fire  all  night,  and  fritters  are  made,  Allah 
miydn  ha  rahm  ^ being  also  baked.  This  is  done  to  ensure  divine  favour. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bibi  ki  nidz,  or  offering  to  Fatima,  daughter  of 
Muhammad,  is  also  made.  Seven  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  in 
plain  or  sweetened  ^ rice,  are  served  in  new  earthen  vessels.  On  this 
offering  are  also  placed  some  miui,  phulel  (scented  oil),  sunna  (anti- 
mony), henna,  kaldwa  (coloured  thread),  sandal- wood  and  five  annas 
as  chirdght  or  lamp  fee.  Formerly  it  was  also  customary  to  put 
some  slaked  lime  in  a small  plate,  into  which  the  pdk-ddmandn  or  chaste 
wives,  who  partook  of  the  food  offered  in  the  nidz,  dipped  their  fingers, 
and  licked  off  the  lime  which  adhered  to  them,  in  the  belief  that  blood 
would  thereby  be  caused  to  flow  from  the  mouth  of  those  who  were 
unfaithful. 

Gircumcision. — Around  so  primitive  a rite  as  circumcision,  cluster, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  countless  local  and  tribunal  usages,  accretions 
on  the  orthodox  observance.  This  is  simple.  Thouoh  not  even  alluded 
to  in  the  Qurdn,  the  rite  is  held  to  be  sunn  at,  i.e,  founded  on  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Prophet,^  but  no  religious  observances  appear  to  be  prescrib- 
ed in  connection  with  it. 

1 k kind  of  biscuit,  flat  aud  round,  made  of  a kind  of  Tialwd  prepared  from  a rice  and 
flour,  kneaded  in  ghi  and  sugar,  and  in  which  are  mixed  dried  fruits. 

* The  proportions  being  5^  sers  of  rice  to  2^  sers  of  sugar  and  of  curd, 

3 See  article  in  Hughes’  Dictionary  of  Islam.  In  the  Punjab  the  rite  is  commonly 
called  khatnd,  cf.  A.  khatnah  or  khitdn  | but  the  term  tahor,  i.q.  tahur  (parification)  is 
also  used. 
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Circumcision  should  be  performed  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve,  but  it  is  permissible  on  or  after  the  seventh  day  after  birth.  It 
is  very  commonly  done  in  the  cTihatti. 

As  a rule  the  operation  is  effected  at  home,  but  in  places  the  boy  is 
taken  to  the  mosque,  and  it  is  done  in  front  of  the  door. 

The  keynote  to  the  observances  connected  with  the  operation  lie 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  regarded  as  a wedding — indeed,  in  the  south-west 
of  Bahawalpur  it  is  actually  termed  shdcli.  In  accordance  with  this  idea 
the  boy  is  treated  like  a bridegroom,  dressed  in  yellow  clothes,  and 
mounted  on  a horse.  Before  the  operation  the  brotherhood  is  sometimes 
notified,  sugar  or  dates  being  sent  out  to  its  members. 

On  the  day  itself  the  brotherhood  is  feasted,  and  entertained  with 
dances.  The  women  sing  songs,  and  sometimes  domnU  are  employed 
to  keep  the  singing  up  all  night. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  half  intoxicate  the  boy  with  ma^  jun^  so  that 
he  may  not  feel  the  pain. 

As  a rule  the  barber  operates,  but  in  Kangra  the  Abdal  is  some- 
times employed,  and  in  the  west  of  the  Punjab  the  Pirhain.  In  Baha- 
walpur the  boy  is  told  by  the  guests  to  slap  the  Pirhain,  who  gets  as 
many  rupees  as  he  receives  slaps.  Naturally  as  the  father  has  to  pay, 
he  urges  the  boy  not  to  slap  the  operator. 

In  Kangra  the  boy  is  seated  on  a basket,  in  which  is  pUced  a cock, 
the  barber^s  perquisite.  In  Lahore  he  is  seated  on  a stool,  to  which  his 
hand  is  tied  by  a piece  of  mauli  thread,  and  unless  a companion  in 
suffering  has  been  found  for  him,  the  top  of  an  earthen  vessel  is 
simultaneously  cut  off. 

The  barber  receives  a substantial  reward.  He  puts  his  kafori,  or 
cup,  on  the  stool  in  the  midst  of  his  assembled  guests,  and  each  of  them 
puts  a coin  into  it. 

In  Maler  Kotla  the  boy  is  ceremoniously  bathed  on  a wooden  stool, 
and  then  his  mothePs  brother  ties  a kangna  of  thread,  called  khamant^ 
on  which  are  strung  a betel  nut,  an  iron  ring  and  a piece  of  liquorice. 
After  the  operation  the  barber  bids  the  uncle  take  the  boy  away,  and  he 
does  so  carrying  him  in  his  arms. 

In  Bahawalpur  the  boy^s  mother  stands  by  with  a Quran  on  her 
head  during  the  operation,  her  women  friends  standing  round  her  while 
she  dips  the  hem  of  her  petticoat  in  a vessel  full  of  water. 

The  foreskin,  when  removed,  is  generally  buried,^  but  sometimes 
it  is  thrown  on  the  roof,  or  even  attached  to  it  with  a piece  of  straw,  in 
Hiss^r.  In  Bahawalpur  it  is  called  khol^  and  is  carefully  preserved, 
being  sometimes  buried  in  the  floor,  which,  being  near  the  water  pitchers, 
always  remains  wet.  In  Delhi  it  is  tied  together  with  a peacock’s 
feather  to  the  boy’s  left  foot,  so  that  no  one’s  shadow  may  affect  him ; 
but  this  custom  is  falling  into  disuse. 

In  Rawalpindi  the  operation  is  often  carried  out  on  the  same 
day  as  the  agiga.  The  child’s  sisters  and  his  father's  sisters  are  present- 
ed with  clothes,  and  they  sing  ; — 

Hand  ni  maye  Hdridy 

Harid  te  hhdgi  bharia, 

Jis  ghar  eh  betrd  jamid^ 


Ohio  ghar  bhdgibharid, 
Harid  ni  mdye  Ildrid^ 
Hand  te  hhdgi  bhand. 
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**  Oh,  mother  ! How  blessed  and  peaceful  is  that  house  in  whic  » 
such  a son  has  been  born  ! Mark  well  that  daus'hters  alone  have  been 

o 

useful  on  the  occasion/^ 


Fows. 

A vow  {H.  omannati  in  Punjabi  rnanaut)  is  not  infrequently  made 
by  a barren  woman  that  she  will  offer  a cloth,  light  a lamp,  and  have 
her  child^s  first  tonsure  performed  at  a specified  shrine  if  offspring  be 
vouchsafed  to  her.  The  period  for  such  an  observance  is  always  speci- 
fied in  the  vow,  but  it  is  usually  limited  to  a time  before  the  child 
attains  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

BadJidwa. — Another  type  of  vow  is  to  place  aj^silver  necklet  round 
the  child'^s  neck  every  year,  or  to  make  him  wear  a hama’ili  and  add 
one  rupee  or  more  to  it  every  year  until  he  attains  the  age  of  seven,  ten 
or  twelve,  when  the  accumulated  silver  is  sold  and  the  proceeds  given  to 
the  poor.^  If  the  necklet  is  sold  at  the  age  of  ten  the  observance  is  called 
dasaundh.'^  The  necklet  should  be  put  on  the  child^s  neck  on  the  list 
Wednesday  in  Safar,  the  second  month  of  the  Muhammadan  year.  In 
Amritsar  this  is  called  Badhawa  Iffr  Sahib. 

In  Sialkot  the  term  haujidwa  ^ is  applied  to  the  custom  of  putting 
on  the  hamd^il  and  adding  a rupee  year  by  year.  After  the  twelfth  year 
it  belongs  to  his  wife,  but  the  vow  may  stipulate  that  a certain  share  of 
the  value  shall  go  to  a certain  shrine,  and  the  number  of  years  may  vary. 
In  Ludhiana  the  sale-proceeds  are  often  supplemented  by  further  gifts, 
and  go  to  feed  the  poor.  The  object  is  to  invoke  God^s  favour  on  the 
child. 

Half-Jieads. — fin  fulfilment  of  vows)  in  Ludhiana,  some  people 
shave  only  half  the  child^s  head  at  a time,  every  week.  The  right  half 
is  first  shaved,  from  back  to  front ; then  the  left.  This  is  done  for  some 
years,  and  then  a nidz  is  offered,  and  the  whole  head  shaved.^ 

IrndmoTi'ka-paik. — During  the  first  ten  days  of  the  Muharram,  some 
people  get  their  children  made  messengers  of  the  Imams  \imdmon~ka- 
paik)j  thus  ; ten  yards  of  muslin  are  cut  into  four  equal  parts,  lengthways, 
and  two  are  dyed  green  and  two  black.  One  of  each  colour  is  then 
taken  and  made  into  a sheet,  giving  two  sheets,  of  which  one  is  wrapped 
round  the  head  and  the  other  round  the  waist.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  small 
bells  are  then  strung  on  a cotton  thread,  which  is  also  tied  rocnd  the 

1 l^ut  in  Sialkot  and  Bahawalpur  the  hasli  or  Tiama*il  becomes  the  property 
of  the  boy’s  wife  when  he  marries.  In  Hissar  the  sale- proceeds  are  sometimes  spent 
in  sweets,  which  are  distributed  among  the  brotherhood.  In  Kapdrthala  the  necklets  ^ are 
sometimes  sent  to  the  shrine  to  which  the  vow  was  made,  and  sometimes  thhy  are  divided 
among  the  near  kinsmen  of  the  child’s  mother. 

^ Dasaundh,  lit.  a tithe,  also  a votive  offering  made  at  the  age  of  ten  ; see  P.  L iction- 
ary,  sub  voce  daswandh.  Sometimes  a rupee  is  simply  put  by  each  year  till  the  child  is 
ten. 

* JBadhdtva  = lii  increase,  growing.  But  in  P.  Dictionary  it  is  said  to  mean  the 
ornament  put  on  a child’s  neck  in  fulfilment  of  a vow. 

* In  Sialkot  this  custom  is  modified  : only  children  whose  brothers  and  sisters  have 
died,  or  whose  parents  are  old,  are  treated  thus— half  the  head  being  shaved,  aud  the  other 
half  left,  in  order  that  the  Angel  of  Death  may  pass  them  by  as  too  ugly.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  giving  an  opprobrious  name  to  the  Child, 
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waist.  The  boy  g’oes  barefoot,  but  his pagvi  is  adorned  with  feathers.^ 
On  the  tenth  day  of  Hasan^s  martyrdom,  rice  and  milk  are  cooked  and 
distributed  among  Muhammadan  households. 

J/ian^  —In  contrast  to  the  religious  rite  of  aqtqi  is  that  called  the 
jhandj  which  is  done  either  in  accordance  with  an  express  vow,  or  which 
ifiay  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  a tacit  vow.  In  Hissar  the  rite  is 
said  to  be  extinct,  but  other  accounts  appear  to  contradict  this.  ^ 

The  jhand  is  commonly  observed  within  the  cMiila,  or  fortv  days 
from  the  birth,  but  it  may  be  deferred  till  a much  later  age.  In  Kapilr- 
thala  the  aqiqa  is  called utdrna,  but  in  Maler  Kotla,  if  the  aqiqa 
is  not  performed,  ihe  jhand,  i.e.,  a lock  of  hair  is  left  on  the  head  and 
cut  off  generally  at  shrine  of  Shaikh  Sadr  Jahan,  a vow  beincr  made 
that  it  will  be  done  if  the  child  live  a certain  time,  generally  twelve 
years. 

jhand  rite  is  not  confined  to  boys,  but  is  observed  in  the  case  of 
girls  also — the  only  difference  being  that  the  Ijarber's  fee  is  diminished 
by  half  in  the  latter  case. 

In  Kangra  the  hair  is  mixed  with  flour,  baked  into  a loaf,  and 
thrown  over  running  water  ; but  as  a rule  the  hair  is  weighed  and  its 
weight  in  silver  given  to  the  barber  In  Lahore,  however,  great  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  t\iQ  jhand  or  first  tonsure.  It  is  generally  removed  on 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  chila  observance  is  over,  but  some  people  do 
this  on  the  aqiqa  day.  In  either  case  the  hair  is  scrupulously  preserved, 
and  sometimes  placed  in  a silver  amulet  or  always  carried  about  with  one. 
The  hair  is  deemed  sacred,  and  kept  by  one  on  commencing  any  new  work. 
Women  believe  that  no  evil  influence  can  prevail  over  one  who  has 
it  near  her.  But  some  people  tie  the  hair  to  the  chihrs  bed.  The 
barber  is  paid  from  rupees  one  to  five,  and  other  menials  get  dues  from 
the  mother^s  mother.  Jhand,  too,  is  very  often  performed  on  the 
seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first  or  fortieth  day,  and  silver  equal  to 
the  vreight  of  the  hair  is  given  away  in  charity,  the  hair  beiuo’  then 
buried  in  the  ground.  But  if  a vow  has  been  made  the  rite  is  carried 
out  in  fulfilment  of  that  vow,  and  the  jhand,  or  a lock  of  the  hair 
removed  at  the  specified  shrine.  There,  too,  a he-goat  is  sacrificed 
and  some  people  even  sacrifice  a he-goat  every  year  until  the  child 
attains  the  age  of  twelve  or  twenty-one.  Besides  which  bracelets  are 
put  on  the  child  until  he  is  twelve. 

Among  the  Chihli  Rajputs  of  Qujrat  the  first  tonsure  must  be 
performed  within  seven  years  at  the  shrine  of  the  martyr  8hadi, 
ancestor  of  the  tribe,  and  until  it  is  done  the  mother  must  abstain 
from  meat.  If  the  hair  is  cut  a lock  must  be  left.  This  lock  is  called 
Bdbu  Shahid.  At  the  shrine  a goat  is  sacrificed,  the  mother  eats  the 
liver,  and  the  rest  is  given  away  as  alms. 

In  Shahpur  i\iQ  jhand  is  observed  on  the  seventh,  eighth  or  ninth 
day,  a churi  of  bread,  ght  and  gut  being  distributed  among  relatives 

^ If  the  boy  be  a Shia  his  veniaining  garments  will  be  black  ; if  a Sunni,  green. 

“ Vows  appear  to  be  made  at  the  shrine  of  Dana  Shcr  of  Bhauua  to  cut  the  jhau(^ 
there  at  a specified  age  but  this  seems  to  be  regarded  ni  part  of  the  aqi'qa. 
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or  friends.  But  a lock  of  hair  called  Ut  is  kept  and  removed  some 
years  later  at  a Pir's  shrine  ; but  the  oijservance  is  not  common. 

In  Rawalpindi  tlio  jhand  is  removed  between  the  seventh  and 
twelfth  days;  the  sister  or  father's  sister  holds  the  child  in  her  lap 
and  catches  the  hair.  The  Ghebas  keep  three  locks  or  tufts  of  hair  — 
called  SMchi  which  remain  until  the  child  is  circumcised. 


In  Rawalpindi,  when  a child- has  been  shaved  on  the  seventh  day, 
a lock  of  hair  is  left,  to  be  removed  at  the  shrine  of  a saint  at  the 
time  fixed  in  the  vow.  Other  people,  in  accordance  with  a vow,  place 
a handi  on  the  child's  neck  and  sell  it  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
offering  the  money  to  the  shrine.  Other  but  similar  vows  are  made, 
and  in  fulfilling  them  the  parents  put  on  new  clothes,  fast,  and  feed 
the  poor  with  the  food  specified  in  their  vows. 


Marundon  hi  rasm.— When  the  child  is  about  five  or  six  naonths 
old  its  mother's  mother  sends  some  marunde,^  and  these  are  distributed 
in  the  family.  The  marunie  are  balls  made  of  wheat  or  parched  rice 
mixed  with  sweets,  or  else  of  mo  i chur  he  laddu  mnng  hi  nal  mixed 
with  syrup,  together  with  poppy  seed  or  boiled  wheat.  'JMie  balls  are 
made  by  closing  the  fist  [inutthi  he  band  karne  se),  and  are  sent 
because  at  this  age  the  child  begins  to  open  and  close  its  lists. 


Section  5. — Hindu  betrothal  observances. 

Shastric  ideas  on  betrothal. 

A Hindu  friend 2 has  furnished  me  with  following  account  of 
orthodox  Shastric  ideas  on  the  subject  of  betrothal,  and  I prefix  it  to 
my  notes  on  ^ Hindu  Bethrothal  Observances  in  the  Punjab.'  as  it 
contains  many  points  of  interest. 

The  relatives  who  can  give  a binding  promise  of  betrothal  are 
the  father,  paternal  grandfather,  brother,  a sahulga,^  and  lastl\''  the 
mother.  But  if  any  one  of  these  disregard  the  prikraU  or  hulaohar 
(family  custom)  he  lose.s  his. or  her  privilege  and  it  devolves  on  the  next 
in  order.  E.g.  if  the  father  is  inclined  to  sell  his  daughter,  the  right  to 
betroth  devolves  on  the  grandfather,  and  so  on. 

Betrothal  being  governed  by  various  considerations,  it  is  no  hard- 
ship on  a boy  or  girl  to  betroth  them  in  infancy.  The  guardian  of  the 
girl  should  not  only  see  the  boy's  body,  but  have  regard  to  his  conduct, 
family  means,  education  and  repute.  He  should  choose  one  whose  age 
is  double  that  of  the  girl,  but  not  treble  her  age  or  more.  The  boy 
should  be  sound  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  his  family  should  be  free  from 
hereditary  disease.  He  should  not  live  too  far  away,  be  constantly 

^ Marunda  or  murunda,  a ball  of  parched  sugar  mixed  with  crude  sugar,  sometimes 
of  a large  size  : P.  Dictionary,  pp.  731,  777,  779. 

® Pandit  Shib  Ram  Das,  a Brahman  of  the  Ganghar  section  (Bashist  gotra)  of 
Bunjahi  status,  whose  family  was  originally  settled  in  the  Jhaug  District. 

3 The  sahulyd,  i.e.  one  of  the  same  kul  or  family. 
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engaged  in  war,  or  an  ascetic,  and,  apart  from  these  general  considera- 
tions, he  should  have  the  following  particularized  qualifications  : — 

Broad  or  deep  should  be  his  chest,  face  and  forehead,  his  navel 
voice  and  saf^a  (inherent  power). 

Short  his  throat,  back,  male  organ  and  legs. 

Fine  (suk/isham)  his  hair,  nails,  teeth,  flesh  and  the  joints  of  his 
fingers. 

Long  the  distances  between  his  eyebrows  and  his  breasts  his 
arms,  his  nostrils  and  his  chin. 

Red  should  be  his  palate  and  tongue,  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  and  both  the  corners  of  each  eye. 

Countless  other  points  of  palmistry  have  also  to  be  considered. 
Thus,  a boy  with  no  lines,  or  too  many,  in  his  band  will  be  poor  and 
short-lived.  Lastly  horoscopes  have  to  be  consulted,  and  it  is  important 
that  neither  party  should  have  been  born  in  the  mangal  ras,  or  house 
of  Mars,  because,  if  so,  his  or  her  mate  is  doomed  to  an  earlv  death. 

On  the  other  hand  the  eirl  should  be  aspinda^  i e.  not  related  to 
the  boy  within  the  following  degrees,  thus  : — 

She  should  not  be  of  the  same  gotra  as  the  boy.  (The  got  of  the 
maternal  grandfather  is  also  sometimes  avoided  ) 

She  should  be  a virgin,  beautiful,  young  find  free  from  disease.  She 
should  also  have  a brother,  for  otherwise,  aceonling  to  the  marriaf>*e  con- 
tract, her  first-born 'SOU  wouldRaYm  to  be  given  to  her  father,  in  order 
that  he  might  become  his  maternal  grandfather's  heir.  N’arious  other 
qualifications  are  prescribed;  health,  good  repute,  a swan  lik  gait  fine 
teeth  and  hair,  delicate  limbs  and  soft  red -soled  feet  without  prominent 
joints.  Her  fingers  and  toes  should  be  separated,  and  the  palm  of  her  hand 
shaped  like  a lotus  for  luck.  Her  shape  should  be  fish  like  and  on 
the  soles  of  her  feet  there  should  be  the  marks  of  a goad  and  barley  corns 
H er  knees  should  be  round,  her  legs  free  from  hair,  her  forehead  broad 
and  prominent,  ihe  navel  deep,  with  three  deep  wrinkles  in  the  abdo- 
men, the  nipples  round  and  hard,  the  throat  like  a lion's,  the  lips  as 
red  as  a tnvha  fruit,  the  voice  soft  like  a cuckoo's,  the  nostrils  evenly 
^matched,  and  the  eye  like  a lotus.  Lastly,  her  little  toes  should  not 
touch  the  ground  lest  she  become  a widow  ; the  second  toe  should 
not  project  beyond  the  big  toe  lest  her  character  be  los^,  and  her  leo-s 
should  not  be  long  and  thin,  for  that,  too,  is  an  omen  of  widowhood. 
Hair  on  the  legs  presages  misfortune,  and  a prominent  abdomen  last- 
ing sickness  and  sterility  Her  eyes  shouhl  not  be  a reddish  browm, 
nor  like  those  of  a cat,  for  the  latter  denote  easy  virtue.  Hair  on  the 
nipples  will  bring  misfortune  on  her  husband.  Dry  hair  and  everted 
lips  show  a quarrelsome  temper,  and  so  on.^ 

' Some  of  tlie  Pashtu  verses  descriptive  of  good  looks  popular  in  Knrram  rnii : 

igin  mein  o l{  dnlla  chhi.  pasdr  thee  guhina 

Narai  moll  A sarinda  lulf  tdruna 

Nhi  mein  o lidalla  ding  gar  dan  mirmuna 
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Shastric  law  classifies  women  into  four  groups ; Padmani,  Chitarni, 
Sankhani  and  Hastni. 

When  all  these  points  have  been  investigated  and  the  betrothal 
decided  on,  an  auspicious  day  is  fixed  for  its  celebration,  which  should 
not  take  place  in  the  month  of  Poll,  Katik  or  Chet,  when  Venus  and 
Jupiter  are  on  the  wane,  during  the  skrddkas,  annual  or  general,  dwitik 
(intercalated  month),  or  the  anatrd^  when  Venus  and  Jupiter  are  in  the 
same  rds,  and  so  on.  Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  are  also  to  be 
aToided. 

Betrothal  was  generally  observed  during  the  following  Nakshatra^ 
(asterisms) ; 

iPhalgani, 

Khar4n. 

Bhadarpadan. 

Also  in  Rohni,  Kritkdn,  Mrigshar,  Maghhaij,  ITust,  Swdti,  Utradhan, 
Kutan  and  Reota. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  rite  the  boy’s  party  go  to  the  girl’s 
house  and  both  parties  are  there  seated,  while  Brahmans  recite  the 
mangha-charan  or  benedictory  prayers,  and  Shri  Graneshji  is  worshipped 

Zi gTiavi  jan  Team  thha  maula  led  laghruna 

Chholc  xvisMillai  chhoTc  naraiJeti  faryaduna 

Khudai  fhlii  mxhrhan  joravoi  thha  suratuna 

Thha  ndrai  gdtti  maluchho  ni  pastaithhi 

Thha  sarhai  shhundi  laalo  pa  shhaion  sari  thhi 

Samandai  jdna  ta  naisfargi  sart  thht 

Khudai  vnihrhdn  thhi  jorawi  thha  sur  itiina 

Thha  hhhumari  idargo  si  ajah  thhithhan  thhi 

Thha  ding  gardan  Tchoi  zeir  mer  ta  maziigar  thht 

Thha  mayanon  urho  muihh  hi  istir  safar  thht 

Bakhhtaivar  thhi  chhi  Tchhuri  shhdndi  saruni 

Nin  mein  chhi  pdm  oTcro  ding  gardan  masalai  kee 

Ding  narai  poza  pa  muJehh  hi  tajalla  hat 

Kauiun',  yanh  hahhtawar  thha  zanni  pa  hhwali  hi 

Shirin  alah  thhi  mur  shd  ta  dir  oku  hhumua 

Mahomed  Ali  Khan  dair  gunahgdr  thhi hila  ndldri  hddima 

Paroonpa  lyar  talo  o lidalla  nazinua 

Bala  tar  singa  thha  showdo  wawro  na  ispina 

Maulah  thha  muhhi  rashha  chha  pair  armanduna. 

The  complexion  should  be  fair,  the  face  and  brow  broad,  the  chin  round,  the  nose 
thin  and  aquiline,  the  eyes  black,  and  (one  regrets  to  say)  lustful.  The  hair,  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  should  all  be  long  and  black,  the  teeth  white  aud  the  lips  red : the 
charms  of  rosy  cbeeks  aro  onhaucod  by  a black  or  a grcGii  mole  : the  neck  sliou-.d  be 
ong,  the  finders  tapering  and  the  waist  slim. 
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in  a brass  dish  [tJidV) ; rice  is  thrown  on  Ganesbji  and  the  boj^s  party, 
and  sometimes  red-coloured  water  is  also  sprinkled  over  them.  The 
girTs  guardian  then  announces  that  the  girl,  daughter  of  so-and-so,  is 
betrothed  to  the  son  of  so-and-so.  This  is  called  the  woMan^  i.e.  * the 

or  gift  by  word  of  mouth,^  and  is  the  essence  of  the  betrothal 
contract.  It  is  now  irrevocable,  and  there  is  a very  strong  feeling 
against  breaking  it 

When  once  the  promise  has  passed  the  lips  of  the  girl’s  father,  it 
can  only  be  withdrawn  for  grave  causes.  A Sanskrit  adage  says:  — 
Sakrit  p'adiyate  kanya^  '•  a girl  is  given  but  once.*’  Formerly,  in 
respectable  families,  a betrothed  girl  whose  fiancd  had  died  could  not 
be  married,  and  if  such  a marriage  occurred  it  brought  social  discredit 
on  the  family.  A Mirotra  Khatri  family  in  Multan  is  still  looked 
down  upon  because  it  once  contracted  a marriage  of  this  kind. 

Then  a janeo,  or  sacred  thread,  fruit,  flow'ers  and  some  clothes  are 
given  to  the  boy  by  the  girl’s  brother  or  brahmans.  The  girl’s  Brahman 
applies  the  tilak  to  the  boy  and  bis  kinsmen.  The  boy’s  parents  and 
kinsmen  make  gifts  to  Brahmans  and  distribute  money  among  them, 
an  observance  called  ndiodn  (lit.  name). 

The  boy  is  next  taken  to  his  father’s  house  when  a morsel  of  bread, 
butter,  sugar  and  khichvi  ^ is  given  him.  This  rite  is  called  Grdhin 
(Jena  (or  gift  of  a morsel  of  bread).  The  females  also  distribute 
hhichri  to  the  brotherhood,  who,  in  return,  give  them  presents.  Till 
far  into  the  night,  songs  are  sung  by  the  women. 

Betrothal  thus  effected  creates  a kind  of  relationship,  so  that  if  one 
of  the  parties  to  It  dies,  the  other  Is  counted  impure  for  three  davs. 

In  some  families  guv  and  a rupee,  five  pieces  of  turmeric,  some 
supdri  (betel-nut),  rice  and  fruit  are  throwm  into  the  laps  of  the  boy’s 
party  at  the  betrothal. 

Taking  money  for  a girl  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Sh^strils,  and 
one  who  takes  it  goes  to  hell. 

A proverb  says  : — 

Kanjar  te  Qasdiy  chut  ndl  chut  watdi — meaning  that  low-caste 
men  are  divided  into  (/)  Kanjars  who  prostitute  their  girls ; (ii) 
butchers,  who  kill  them ; and  {Hi)  those  who  exchange  their  persons. 

Modern  Ilindn  ohseroances. 

Amongst  the  Hindus  betrothal  is  a contract,  and  is,  as  a rule,  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  the  marriage  of  a girl,  though  a woman 
once  married  cannot  again  be  betrothed  according  to  the  ceremonies  of 
a first  betrothal. 2 

Betrothals  are  of  three  kinds  ; — 

(f)  dharm  ^ or  in  which  the  girl  is  given  by  her  parents  as  a 
quasi-religious  offering  to  her  future  husband. 

' This  is  the  custom  In  the  Jhang  District. 

Punjab  Customary  Laiu,  ii,  p.  IIS. 

3 JDharmdi  pachdr  iu  parts  of  the  South-West  Punjab. 
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(u)  watta  satta  ^ (exchange),  in  which  two  or  more  families  ex- 
change brides. 

(iii)  takke  or  takhidn  di  pachdr,  in  parts  of  the  south-west 
Punjab,  in  which  a bride-price  is  more  or  less  openly  paid. 2 

{i)  The  dTiarm  or  ritual  form  of  betrothal  is  a religious  rite.  In  it 
the  initiative  is  almost  invariably  taken  by  the  girPs  parents .■' 

Thus  in  Gurgaon  her  father  sends  his  family  barber  and  priest  to 
search  for  a suitable  boy.  When  they  have  found  one  they  return, 
and,  if  horoscopes  are  kept,  compare  those  of  the  pair  to  see  if  they  are 
in  accord.  If  the  girPs  father  approves  of  the  match  he  sends  the  two 
delegates  again  to  the  boy^s  house  with  the  signs  of  betrothal  called 
tikd  or  sikka.^  If  the  boy^s  father  approves  of  the  match,®  he  calls 
his  kindred  together  and  in  their  presence  the  delegates®  place  the  tokens 
• in  the  boy^s  lap,  and  some  sweets  into  his  mouth,  simulaneously  pro- 
claiming the  girl's  name.  The  girPs  barber  or  priest  also  makes  a mark 
[tiJca)  on  the  boy’s  forehead  with  his  thumb. During  the  ceremony  the 
boy  is  seated  on  a wooden  plank  {chaufei  or  pairi)  slightly  raised  off  the 
ground,  on  which,  after  it  has  been  sw^ept  and  smeared  w'ith  cow-dung, 
a square  [chauk]  has  been  traced  with  flour. 

The  signs  of  betrothal  vary,  but  in  the  South-East  Punjab  there  is 
almost  always  a rupee,  often  a cocoanut  and  sometimes  clothes. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Province  the  cocoanut  is  replaced  by  dates,  usually 
five  in  number,  but  often  two  or  seven  ; thus  in  Gurdaspur  the  girl’s 
father  sends  seven  nuts  (clihowdra)^  one  or  more  rupees  and  some  clothes 
as  a Bhagun  or  conventional  gift  to  the  boy.  These  are  made  over  to 
him  by  the  Idgi  (a  priest,  a barber,  or  a bard)  at  his  parents’  house  in 

' Watti  di  pachdr  in  parts  of  tlie  South-West. 

® Such  a betrothal  (or  the  price  paid  for  it)  is  said  to  be  called  damhah  iu  Ludhiana. 
Fun  betrothal  is  confined  to  the  higher  castes,  and  instances  rarely  occur  among  them  of  the 
initiative  being  taken  by  the  hoy *s  people.  Indeed,  the  instances  noted  are  all  from  the 
Western  Punjab,  where  the  Hindu  element  holds  a subordinate  place  under  the  Muham- 
madan tribes.  Thus  in  Shahpur,  among  most  of  the  Khatris  and  Aroras,  the  boy's  father 
takes  the  first  step,  but  among  the  Khokharain,  or  upper  class  Khatris,  the  girl’s  father 
does  so  (xv,  pp.  22-3).  In  Muzaffargarh  and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  on  the  Indus,  the  boy’s 

father  always  appears  to  take  the  initiative  (xx,  pp.  14-15;  xvi,  pp.  2 3),  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  Peshawar  (xvii,  p.  28). 

® In  Hindi  a betrothal  is  called  sigdi,  iu  Punjabi  mangewa  or  mangni,  from  mangnd 
Ho  beg  in  marriage\  Kiirmdi  is  a term  widely  used,  especially  in  the  Punjab.  In 
Muzaffargarh  (South-West  Punjab)  paohdr  is  the  term  used  by  Hindus.  Ropnd  is  also 
used  in  the  JEastern  Punjab  for  betrothal,  but  it  literally  means  the  present  (of  seven  dried 
dates  etc.)  sent  by  the  girl’s  father  to  the  prospective  bridegroom. 

^ Also  called  a (in  Sirsa).  The  use  of  the  teim  tilca  {tihJea  in  Punjabi)  in  this 
sense  is  unusual  and  apparently  confined  to  the  South-eastern  Punjab.  Thus  in  Hansi  the 
girl’s  father  sends  a barber  with  a rupee  to  the  hoy^’s  house,  and  the  barber  gives  this  rupee 
(which  is  called  tiled)  to  the  boy.  In  Jhelum  Ukd  is  used  as  equivalent  to  tilak. 

5 No  public  inquiry  is  made  about  the  girl,  but  the  women  find  out  among  themselves. 

® Called  as  entitled  to  or  Hk^i.e,  dues,  iu  the  South-East  Punjab.  Bi  t a 
commoner  term  is  Idgi,  i e.  one  entitled  to  lag,  dues. 

’ This  mark  is  more  correctly  and  usually  called  tilak.  It  is  usually  made  on  the 
boy’s  forehead  by  the  ^rl’s  Brahman  with  turmeric  and  rice.  Occasionally  her  barber 
affixes  it.  In  Jhelum  it  is  affixed  during  the  reception  of  the  skagun. 
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the  presence  of  his  kinsmenj  and  in  return  he  sends  the  girl  a shagtin  of 
ornaments  and  clothes.  ^ 

■ In  the  Western  Punjab  the  rite  is  quite  as  distinctively  religious. 
Thus  in  Muzaffargarh,  although  the  boy’s  father  and  kinsmen  t&ke  the 
initiative  and  go  empty-handed  to  the  girPs  house, 2 they  are  there  met 
by  her  father  or  guardian  with  his  kinsmen  and  presented*^  with  gur,  fruits 
. or  clothes,  and  the  Brahman,  if  present,  performs  the  worship  of  Ganesh 
and  recites  the  The  gur  and  fruits  are  taken  to  the  boy's 

house  and  there  distributed.  ^ 

This  rite  is  held  on  an  auspicious  day  and  must  be  solemnized  at  the 
girl's  father's  shop  or  pleasure-house,  but  not  at  the  house  where  his 
women-kind  live,^  and  after  it  tlie  boy's  father  is  called  putrefa  and  the 
girl's  dheta^  the  relationship  called  sain  or  sent  henceforth  existing 
between  them.  This  relationship  prevents  their  visiting  each  other  or 
even  eating  together,  while  the  future  son-in-law  [jaicdtra)  may  not 
even  speak  to  his  father-in-law  (sohra). 

Thus  betrothal  in  the  South-West  Punjab  is  a solemn  rite  and  the  tie 
it  creates  is  irrevocable,  so  much  so  that  it  can  only  be  annulled  owing  to 
impotence  or  incurable  disease,  and  even  when  the  boy  or  girl  is  thought 
to  be  dying  the  tie  between  the  pair  is  solemnly  cancelled  by  the  follow- 
ing rite : — 

In  Muzaffai’garh,  where  the  rite  is  called  pdn'i  pildwati  [i.e,  givinf>‘ 
water  to  drink),  the  boy  is  called  to  the  girl's  death-bed  and  made  to 
stand  by  l:er  pillow  and  drink  some  water.  The  girl  also  drinks,  and 
then  the  boy  says,  ‘ Thou  art  my  sister,'  This,  of  course,  dissolves  the 
betrothal,  but  it  is  understood  that  if  the  patient  recover  the  tie  will 
hold  good.  Ill  the  event  of  the  boy's  not  arriving  till  she  is  dead  the 
girl's  body  is  not  burnt  until  he  has  looked  upon  her  face,  or  if  the  body 
has  to  be  burnt  before  his  arrival  some  cotton  is  smeared  with  blood 
from  her  forehead  and  thrown  into  his  house.  Every  effort  is  however 
made  to  prevent  the  cotton  being  thus  thrown  into  the  house  and  a 
watch  is  kept  over  it,  the  belief  being  that,  if  the  cotton  is  thrown  in,  it 
will  bring  ruin  upon  the  dwelling.  After  four  days  the  blood-stained 
cotton  cannot  be  thrown  in  and  the  house  is  safe. 

In  the  adjacent  State  of  Bahawalpiir  a very  similar  ceremony  called 
mailie  lagdwan  is  performed  to  cancel  the  betrothal.  Thus,  if  the  girl  be 
at  the  point  of  death  the  boy  goes  to  her  and  standing  by  her  death-bed 
gives  her  some  sweets,  saying,  hdu  kdH  fnilhdt  gliin^  ^ dear  sister, 
take  this  sweetmeat,'  and  she  must  reply  ^ brother,  give 

it  me,' 

' P.C.L.,  xii,  p.  3. 

* They  say  they  have  come  to  arrange  for  the  pachdr  (betrothal)  of  so-and-so 
chaudliri* s (notable’s)  son.  The  reply  is  that  the  girl’s  father  will  consider  the  proposal 
(ioicJidr  Jcarnd),  and  it  appears  to  be  etiquette  for  him  to  promise  a reply  in  a week  or  a 
fortnight’s  time,  when  the  boy’s  people  again  approach  him. 

3 P.G.L.,  XX,  p.  15. 

4 In  Jhang  there  is  a survival  of  this  rite,  a girl  being  shown  her  betrothed’s  bier  if 
the  latter  die  before  their  wedding  j or  she  breaks  a clod  of  earth  at  his  door  or  behind'hii 
bior,  and,  having  washed  her  clothes,  returns  home, 
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This  cancels  the  betrothal,  but  if  the  sick  child  recover  and  the 
parents  of  the  couple  agree  to  the  renewal  of  the  contract  the  betrothal 
ceremonies  are  again  performed  by  the  parties 

The  mathe  lagdwan  must  be  done  at  the  house  of  the  sick  child,  but 
his  or  her  parents  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  it  as  it  brings  calamity 
upon  their  family.  If  they  knowingly  permit  it  no  other  Kirar  will 
contract  an  alliance  with  them.  Consequently  guards  are  posted  at  the 
door  of  the  sick  child^s  house  to  keep  out  the  intruder  who  makes  every 
effort  to  get  in.  Both  sides  resort  to  violence,  so  much  so  that  sticks 
are  sometimes  used  and  serious  affrays  ensue.  Disguise  is  even  some- 
times resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  sick  child  ; for  instance, 
the  garb  of  a sweeper  etc.,  but  if  this  too  fail  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
betrothed  to  strike  his  or  her  forehead  against  the  wall  of  the  sick  child's 
house.  This  knocking  the  wall,  which  is  termed  Sawan,  must  be  per- 
formed within  four  days  from  the  sick  child's  death,  after  which  it  is 
of  no  avail.  If  a child  fails  to  perform  the  matlie  lagdioan  or  sawan  he 
or  she  cannot  secure  a second  betrothal,  being  regarded  as  ill-starred, 
but  if  the  ceremony  be  duly  performed  he  or  she  is  considered  purified, 
and  can  readily  contract  a second  betrothal.^ 

iii)  Betrothal  by  change  is  further  divisible  into  three  or  more 
varieties,  viz. : (i)  amJio  8amJiand  or  simple  exchange  ; (ii)  treahan]  or 
threefold  barter  ^ ; (iii)  chohhanj  or  fourfold,  and  so  on,  in  Muzaffar- 
garh.^  In  all  these  the  parties  concerned  meet  at  one  place  by  appoint- 
ment, and  enter  into  the  contract  of  giving  the  girls,  one  to  the  other, 
after  which  each  girl's  guardian  gives  gtiv  or  fruits  to  the  guardian  of 
the  boy  to  whom  his  girl  is  betrothed.  Then  the  Brahman,  if  present, 
performs  worship  of  Ganesh  and  recites  the  gotrachdr.  The  guv  or 
fruits  are  taken  home  and  distributed. 

In  Jhang  exchange  betrothal  is  called  amo  sarn'ie^  a term  which  in 
Multan  is  applied  to  direct,  as  opposed  to  tarain  vatni  or  indirect  ex- 
change. In  Ludhiana  betrothal  by  exchange  is  called  hatdrh. 

In  Ludhiana  exchange  marriage  {batte  hd  hiydh)  sometimes  takes 
the  form  called  bddhe  hd  hiydh  in  which  a girl  of,  say,  eighteen  years  of 
age  is  exchanged  for  one  of  five.  In  such  a case,  a kind  of  disparity 
fine  [hdrlJid]  has  to  be  paid  to  the  party  giving  the  adult  girl. 

Among  the  Gaddis  of  Chamba,  marriage  by  exchange  is  called  holaj 
and  the  first  of  the  rites  observed  resembles  those  described  below  in  a 
dharma-puna  betrothal.  But  when  all  the  boy's  people  go  to  complete 
the  alliance,  a grindstone,  pestle  and  sil  (mortar)  with  three  or  five 
lumps  (AguVy  sapdri  hihaiiy  and  rolidrij  are  placed  before  them,  and. the 
parohit  taking  the  mipdri  etc.  in  the  fold  of  his  garment  p its  them  in 
the  mortar,  receiving  a fee  of  four  annas  from  the  boy's  father  before 
grinding  them.  He  then  mentions  the  names  of  the  betrothed  pair,  and 
pounds  up  the  spices.  Then  the  supdri  etc.  is  put  in  a dish  with  the 
guT  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  distributed  among  the  guests,  the  boy's 

^ The  mathe  lagdwan  is  also  observed  in  the  villages  of  the  Multan  District. 

2 In  which  three  betrothals  are  arranged  in  connection  with  one  another, 

» P.C'.L,,  XX,  p.  15, 
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father  first  taking  a piece.  The  elder  members  of  the  bride^s  family  do 
not  take  any,  as  that  would  be  contrary  to  etiquette.  Then  the  bov’g 
father  puts  one  rupee  four  annas  in  the  dish,  and  from  this  silver 
the  girPs  parents  have  an  ornament  made  for  her.  She  also  presents 
herself  before  the  boy^s  father,  and  he  gives  her  a rupee.  The  rest  of 
the  ceremony  resembles  that  observed  in  a clharwa-pvna  betrothal,  but 
the  coins  put  in  the  vessel  come  out  of  the  boy^s  father^s  pocket.  The 
whole  rite  is  repeated  in  the  other  family’s  house,  but  not  necessarily  on 
the  same  day.  Tuesday,  Friday  or  Saturday  is  an  unlucky  day  for 
these  observances. 

(/n)  In  betrothal  by  purchase  the  essential  difference  is  that  the 
initative  is  taken  by  the  boy^s  people,  who  go  to  the  girPs  house  and 
there  make  the  bargain.  Then  the  girl’s  parents  send  their  Idgi^  (or 
more  usually  one  man,  the  ndi)  to  the  boy's  house  where  the  ordinarv 
rites  are  gone  through.  ^ 

In  the  north-eastern  (Himalayan)  corner  of  the  Punjab,  the  ini- 
tiative is  usually  taken  by  the  boy^s  people.  After  certain  preliminary 
negotiations,  they  go  to  the  girPs  house  with  their  priest  {parol it)  to 
perform  the  rites.  In  a dharma-fAi'na  betrothal  the  girPs  father  gives 
^(i'paroliit  some  dnhli  grass,  with  at  least  four  copper  coins,  which  are 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  boy’s  father  in  token  that  he  accepts  the  alli- 
ance. All  remain  the  night  at  the  bride’s  house,  and  after  a meal,  her 
father  gives  eight  copper  coins  to  the  boy’s  father  These  he  puts  in 
his  dish  as  a perquisite  for  the  man  who  cleans  it.^ 

In  Kulu,  among  the  higher  castes,  the  parolit  fixes  a day  for  the 
rite  and  is  then  sent  with  one  or  two  men,  with  a present  of  clothes, 
ornaments,  and  money  to  the  bride’s  house.  There  he  makes  the  girl 
worship  Ganesh,  and  she  is  then  dressed  in  the  clothes  and  g'nT  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  villagers  or  neighbours.  In  return  her  parents  send 
a sacred  thread  and  a betel-nut  for  the  bridegroom,  in  w^hose  village  also 
guv  is  distributed  on  ih^parohifs  return. 

Among  the  Kanets,  the  local  god  fixes  the  auspicious  day  for  the 
rite,  and  on  that  day,  the  boy’s  father  or  brother  witli  twm  companions, 
takes  the  clothes  and  ornaments  to  the  bride’s  house.  She  puts  them  on 
and^wr  is  then  distributed  without  any  worship  of  Ganesh.  The  louer 
classes  have  the  same  rites,  but  among  them  the  boy  also  goes  to  his 
father-in-law’s  house  at  the  betrothal. 

When  the  initiative  is  not  taken  by  the  girl’s  father,  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  assume  that  the  parties  are  of  low  status  or  caste,  and  that  the 
contract  was  not  pun.  Thus  in  Sialkot,  among  the  Chiihras,  the  boy’s 
father  goes  to  the  girl’s  house  with  a female  kinsman,  and  is  then  feast- 
ed, giving  her  father  two  rupees.  Next  the  visitors  are  given  an  ordin- 
ary meal,  and  the  girl’s  father  gets  another  rupee.  After  this  a blanket 

^ P.C.L.,  V (Ludhiana),  p.  43.  Butin  Muzaffargaph  Ganesh  is  not  apparently  wor- 
shipped in  talcTce  betrothals,  xx,  p.  16. 

^ The  above  are  the  customs  in  vogue  among  the  Gadiis  of  Cliamba,  but  in  the  Churah 
sub-division  of  that  State  the  custom  is  for  the  boy’s  father  or  brother  to  place  eight  copper 
coins  or  aj  much  as  a rupee  in  the  dish  from  which  he  has  eateu.  This  is  called  and 
the  act  jitlb  dalnd.  On  the  following  day  the  betrothal  contract  is  made, 
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IS  spread  on  t)ie  ground,  and  the  girFs  father,  in  the  presence  of  his  kin, 
brings  a flat  dish  into  which  the  boy’s  father  puts  the  betrothal  money, 
which  varies  in  amount  but  is  always  considerable,  sometimes  amountiag 
to  fifty  rupees.  ^ 

Briefly,  the  essentials  of  a valid  contract  of  betrothal  are  the  public 
acceptance  of  the  match,  feasting  and  the  exchange  of  gifts,  the  religious 
rites,  if  any  are  observed,  being  of  secondary  importance,  even  indeed  if 
these  are  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  contract. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  a contract  of  betrothal  is  irrevocable, 
except  for  certain  definite  causes,  or  in  cases  when  it  has  become  impos- 
sible of  fulfilment.  Kven  when  its  literal  fulfilment  is  impossible  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  boy,  there  is  a widespread  feeling  that  an  implied 
contract  subsists  to  marry  the  girl  to  another  member  of  his  family. 
Instances  of  this  custom  are  found  in  the  Gujars,  Rors  and  Jats  of 
Kaithal,^  the  tribes  of  Sirsa,^  and  in  the  Shahpur  District,  where  the 
general  feeling  is  that  the  girl  is  a valuable  piece  of  property,  and  that 
betrothal  is  a contract  to  transfer  her  ownership  to  the  boy’s  family, 
when  she  reaches  a marriageable  age,  but  the  boy’s  death  cancels  the 
contract.^  It  would  appear  that  the  castes  or  tribes  which  allow  widow 
re -marriage  have  a strong  feeling  that  the  betrothal  duly  effected  give? 
the  boy’s  family  a claim  on  the  girl’s  hand,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  her 
original  fiance’s  death,  she  may  be  married  to  another  boy  of  the 
family.  In  Jbelum,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contract  is  revocable  unless 
the  formality  observed  be  the  waq^  which  is  to  all  intents  a marriage.® 

Thus  the  advantages  of  the  contract  are  all  on  the  boy’s  side,  in 
having  secured  a valuable  chattel,  little  is  thought  of  the  girl’s  claim 
on  the  boy,  only  very  exceptional  circumstances  would  make  the  boy’s 
family  refuse  to  find  another  match  for  her  in  the  event  of  his  death. 
If  the  girl  die  the  contract  is  void,  her  family  having  contracted  to 
transfer  a specific  article,  to  wit  a particular  girl  to  the  boy’s  family, 
and  as  that  article  no  longer  exists  the  bargain  cannot  be  fulfilled,  and 
her  family  has  no  claim  to  marry  another  of  its  girls  to  the  boy. 

The  causes  which  justify  a refusal  to  carry  out  a contract  of 
betrothal  are  mainly  physical  {e.g.,  leprosy,  impotence,  blindness,  or 
mortal  disease  in  either  party).  Immorality  on  the  part  of  the  girl  is 
generally  also  a valid  cause.  As  a rule  immorality  on  the  boy’s  part  is 
not  recognized  as  a cause  for  refusal  to  carry  out  the  contract,  and, 
speaking  generally,  the  contract  is  considered  much  more  binding  on  the 
girl’s  relatives  than  on  those  of  the  boy,  so  much  so  that  among  the  Jats 
.of  Lahore  this  principle  is  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
the  boy  can  break  off  his  betrothal  at  pleasure,  whereas  a girl  cannot.® 

A betrothal  is  also,  said  to  be  revocable  on  other  grounds,  e.g,  on 
the  discovery  that  the  parties  are  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  re- 

^ P.C.L.,  xiv,  p.  6. 

^ P.C.L.,  loo.  cit. 

^ P.C.L.,\y,  pp.  89-94  j of.,  ii  (Gurgaon),  pp.  116-119. 

^ P.C.i/.,  pp.  24-5. 

® P.C.L.,  xix,  p.  18. 

® P.C.L.,  xiii,  p.  4, 
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lationship,  ^ or  that  they  belong  to  different  tribes^  ^ and  apostasy  would 
also  justify  its  revocation.^ 

As  a rule,  among  Hindus,  priority  of  betrothal  gives  the  girl  a 
social,  though  hardly  a legal,  claim  to  be  married  first,  i,e.  to  be  married 
before  the  fianc4  takes  another  wife.  The  reason  is  that  in  a Hindu 
household  the  first  married  wife  occupies  a more  or  less  privileged  posi* 
tion.^ 

The  ages  of  betrothal. 

The  age  at  which  betrothal  may  be  effected  is  not  fixed,  and  it 
varies  among  different  tribes  and  in  different  localities,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  generalize  regarding  it.  Thus  in  Kaithal  the  Eajputs 
assert  that  betrothal  cannot  take  place  before  the  age  of  ten,  and  girls 
are  certainly  betrothed  at  a much  later  age  among  Rajputs  than  among 
other  (and  lower)  tribes,  so  much  so  that  it  is  common  to  defer  a Raj- 
put girRs  betrothal  till  she  is  fifteen  or  even  twenty. ^ In  Ambala,  the 
Gujars  of  Rupar  put  the  lowest  age  of  betrothal  at  five  weeks  ; many 
tribes  putting  the  maximum  age  at  forty  years, ^ but  it  is  not  usual 
below  five.  Similarly  in  Gurdaspur,^  Sialkot,®  Shahpur,  Jhelum,  ^era 
Ghazi  Khan,  and  Muzaffargarh  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  age,  but  the 
actual  customs  differ  greatly  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  there 
is  a tendency  to  defer  betrothal  among  the  liigher  castes  to  a somewhat 
later  age  than  is  usual  among  the  middle  castes  ; e.g.  in  Lahore,  Jats 
betroth  from  four  to  six;  and  Rajputs  from  twelve  to  fourteen,^  in 
Shahpur,  Hindus  betroth  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  in  Jhelum,  before 
ten.^^  Generally  speaking  in  the  Western  Punjab  girls  are  betrothed  at 
a very  early  age,  much  earlier  than  is  customary  among  the  Muham- 
madans, but  boys  are  often  not  betrothed  till  puberty  or  later.  The 
feeling  that  it  is  a disgrace  to  have  a 'grown-up  daughter  unmarried  is 
very  strong  among  Hindus.  Throughout  the  Punjab  pre-natal  betro- 
thal is  unusual,  but  not  unknown. 

Some  observances  subsequent  to  betrothal. 

These  are  purely  social  and  of  little  importance.  In  Hansi  the 
boy^s  father  sends  sweets  etc.  for  the  girl  on  festivals.  These  she 
returns  with  some  money.  Later  the  boy^s  father  sends  her  ornaments — 
called  buba.  These,  too,  are  returned  with  some  cash,  oil  and  clothes 
added,  only  three  or  four  ordinary  trinkets  being  retained. 

* P.C.L.f  X,  p.  4. 

® P.C.L.,  viii,  p.  3 ; X,  p.  4. 

3 P.C.L.,  X,  p.  4 ; xii,  p.  4 ; xi\r,  p.  6 ; xix,  p.  18  ; xx,  p,  16. 

^ Whereas  among  Muhammadans  the  four  wives  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  at  least, 
absolutely  equal. 

s P.O.L.,  viii,  p.  2. 

° P.C.L.,  x.j  p.  5. 

’ P.C.L.,  xii,  p.  3. 

® P.C.L.,  xiv,  p.  3. 

® P.C.L,,  xiii,  p.  3. 

10  PX.L.,  XV,  p.  20 ; xix  (?),  p,  17. 
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In  Multan  and  Muzaffarg-arh^  there  is  a similar  custom  called  sub/ia, 
which  consists  in  the  exchanging  presents  of  sweets  at  festivals. 
Clothes  and  toys  are  also  sent.  These  presents,  too,  are  sometimes  re- 
turned by  the  girFs  people,  This  custom  is  spreading,  it  is  said,  into 
Sirmur.^ 

Muzaffargarh  also  appears  to  have  some  distinctive  local  customs 
in  the  sag/  or  wab  walawan^  which  consists  in  the  girFs  father  sending 
the  boy^s  a request  for  sag  (vegetables). 

The  request  is  complied  with  and  fruit  of  any  kind  in  season  sent. 
After  this  the  fathers  may  liave  dealings  with  each  other — a thing 
wholly  forbidden  to  them  before  this  observ^ance.  After  it  too  comes 
the  watr  sakh,  in  which  the  girFs  father  sends  the  boy^s  fresh  fruit  or 
green  stuff.  In  both  cases  the  fruit  etc,  is  distributed  among  relatives 
and  neighbours. 

In  Multan  the  betrotheds^  fathers  do  not  even  salute  each  other 
when  they  meet,  after  the  betrothal  has  once  been  effected,  until  the 
Bam  sat  observance  has  been  duly  performed.  For  this  a lucky  day 
is  chosen,  and  then  the  girFs  father  with  some  of  his  kinsmen  takes 
some  sweets  and  Re.  l-d-O,  Rs.  3 or  Rs.  5 in  cash  to  the  boy^s  home, 
where  he  finds  the  latter^s  kinsmen  also  assembled,  lie  presents  the 
boy^s  father  with  the  sweets  etc.  and  salutes  him,  saying  ' Ram  Ram  ^ 
(the  usual  Hindu  greeting).  After  this  the  two  fathers  may  salute  each 
other  if  they  meet. 

In  Jhang  some  time  after  the  betrothal  an  observance  called  piridai 
is  in  vogue.  The  boy^s  kinsmen  with  some  of  his  kinswomen  visit  the 
girFs  home  where  they  receive  sweetstuff  or  a rupee  each,  and  the  women 
of  the  boy^s  party  are  seated  on  a 

1 Very  similar  to  the  suhlia  obserraiice,  yet  distinct  from  the  observance  called  guf 
in  Multan.  It  consists  in  sending  gur  (jaggery),  fruit  and  vegetables  with  two  rupees 
(Bahawalpur  coinage,  which  is  cheaper)  to  the  boy’s  father,  ‘ some  time  after  the  betrothal 
has  been  completed.’ 

^ Betrothal  among  Hindus  in  large  towns  is  arranged  by  the  womenfolk,  the  mother, 
grandmother  or  some  other  relative  of  the  boy  visiting  the  girl’s  mother  till  she  gives  her 
consent  or  refusal.  Betrothal  is  formally  announced  by  the  girl’s  parents  sending  a lump  of 
gur  with  a rupee  to  the  boy’s.  In  well-to-do  families  this  ceremony,  which  is  called 
sliagdn,  13  to  25  rupees  with  100  Mzds  (sugarcandy)  are  sent.  In  the  case  of  a inajil 
(a  widower)  of  good  social  status  and  well-to'do  the  amount  often  rises  to  Rs.  500  or  even 
Es.  1000. 

After  the  betrothal  comes  the  pair  pdnd  (to  put  in  one’s  feet)  ceremony.  At  this  the 
girl’s  people  send  as  many  as  51  trays  of  laddii,  Uchi  and  other  sweets  to  the  boy’s  parents, 
followed  on  the  same  day  by  a formal  visit  paid  by  the  women  of  the  boy’s  family  (neigh- 
bours and  friends  are  also  invited,  but  no  males)  to  the  girl’s.  These  ladies  are  served  with 
light  refreshments  and  among  well-to-do  families  the  boy’s  kinswomen  get  a cup  of  milk 
with  a rupee  each.  The  boy’s  mother  takes  the  girl  in  her  lap  and  a sarwdrna  of  Re.  1-4-0 
is  done.  When  the  boy’s  party  have  left,  the  girl’s  in  turn  go  to  his  house,  where  the 
girl’s  mother  takes  the  boy  in  her  lap  and  gives  him  a moJiar  or  a half  mohar.  One  rupee 
each  is  given  to  all  the  other  relatives  of  the  boy,  but  his  father  and  grandfather  get  a 
whole  or  half  a mohar  according  to  the  status  of  the  family.  The  girl’s  party  are  not 
served  with  refreshments.  The  boy’s  parents  then  celebrate  the  In  the  case  of  a 

mdju  there  is  no  pair  pdnd^  strictly  speaking,  nor  is  there  in  that  of  a saukan  (second 
wife  when  the  first  is  still  alive).  In  the  latter  case  as  much  secrecy  as  is  possible  is  observ- 
ed by  the  boy’s  people. 
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Section  6. — Hindu  marpjage  observances. 

Among  Hindus  marriage  is  of  two  kinds,  regular  and  irregalait 
The  former  is  a sacrament  and  in  theory  indissoluble,  so  that  formal 

A few  days  before  the  wedding  on  an  auspicious  day  the  dkang  and  milni  ceremony 
is  observed.  On  this  occasion  too  the  girl’s  people  send  51  trays  of  laddu  Ac.  with  a 
big  chdtj  full  of  dald  (whey)  to  the  boy^s  house.  No  females  accompany  these  trays,  only 
males  doing  so.  They  are  met  in  an  open  space  by  the  men  of  the  boy^s  party,  assembled 
there  for  the  purpose.  The  milni  (=»  to  meet)  is  now  performed,  the  girl’s  party  standing 
on  one  side  and  the  boy’s  on  the  other.  To  begin  with  the  gitl’s  people  present  money  to 
tie  boy’s  through  their  commencing  will:  Its.  3 and  rising  by  old  numbers,  5,  7 Ac. 

to  Rs.  17.  Ihen  the  girl’s  people  present  jewellery  and  this  is  followed  by  the  salami,  which 
involves  the  gitt  of  a rupee  by  the  girl’s  relatives  to  each  of  the  boy’s.  At  the  milni  the 
kinsmen  formally  meet  one  another,  and  the  boy  his  father-in-law  to  be.  On  the  wedding 
night  the  girl’s  peoj  le  send  a mare  to  the  boy’s  house  to  fetch  him.  After  the  necessary 
puja  in  his  house,  he  dons  a mukat  and  then  he  and  his  sarhdla  (a  boy  under  10  years 
of  age  and  closely  i elated  to  the  bridegroom)  don  clothes  S|  ecially  prescribed  and  march  out 
of  the  house  after  the  tamhol  bas  been  taken.  The  boy  carries  a sword  in  his  hand.  Ti  e 
boy  then  mounts  the  mare  with  the  5ar6^^?a  behind  him.  The  mare  is  fe<.l  on  d<il.  The 
boy’s  sister  then  holds  the  reins  of  the  mare  and  refuses  to  release  these  mitil  she  gets 
some  mcney  as  wag  pJiafdi  (=>  to  catch  the  reins).  She  sings  the  following  song  : — 

Kt  kuclih  dcna  vfrd  wdg  phaf'df 

KC  Jcuchh  vCrd  ddl  chardi, 

‘ Brother  dear  ! how  much  would  you  give  me  for  catching  the  reins  ? 

Bear  brother,  how  much  would  you  give  me  for  feeding  your  mare  on  ddl  7 * 

The  boy  and  his  sarhdla  then  ride  off  to  the  girl’s  home  accompanied  by  a couple  of 
friends  and  a servant.  On  dismounting  at  it  he  is  beaten  with  thin  sticks  (t/7/ wwr/?n) 
by  little  girls  ndio  sing  : — 

Sas  puchhd{,  jawdt  mera  Jcehfa. 

Jide  hath  gdnd  sir  sehra. 

“ The  mother-in-law  asks ; ‘ who  is  my  son-in-law  ? ’ 

One  with  a gdnd  round  his  wrist  and  a garland  of  flowers  on  bis  head.” 

This  done  the  girl’s  relatives  try  to  put  a lahnghd  (an  old  skirt)  round  the  boy’s  neck, 
but  he  resists  iu  every  possible  way,  being  helped  in  this  by  the  friends  who  had  accompanied 
him.  If  the  girl’s  relatives  succeed  it  is  anticipated  timt  the  boy  will  always  rrmain 
obedient  to  the  girl,  otheiwise  it  will  be  the  other  way  round.  This  over,  the  boy  goes 
into  the  house  marching  under  a sieve  with  a lamp  in  it  which  he  knocks  over  w’ith  his 
sword.  He  is  then  accommodated  in  a room  till  the  time  for  the  Idwdn  comes.  In  this 
room  he  is  surrounded  by  gifls  and  other  females  of  the  bride’s  family,  who  jest  with  him 
getting  him  to  how  down  before  an  old  shoe  of  the  girl  wrapped  in  red  cloth  which  is 
represented  to  him  as  a goddess  but  the  boy  does  not  always  submit  to  this  as  he  has 
been  warned  by  his  mother,  sister  Ac.  against  such  traps.  When  t be  time  for  the /a 
draws  nigh,  ho  goes  1o  the  bedi,  and  is  seated  on  a khdrd  turned  upside  down  with  the 
girl  similarly  seated  alongside  bim.  Here  too  a number  of  small  girls  behind  him  try  to 
beat  him  with  tiny  wooden  boxes  called  dabbid\t  mdrnd  and  annoy  him  with  various  tricks. 
He  tries  to  snatch  from  them  as  many  of  the  dabbi's  as  he  can. 

The  wedding  rite  ha\iiig  been  gone  through  the  khatpujnd  is  performed.  In  this  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  a bed  with  everything  that  forms  a part  of  the  dowry 
on  it.  The  boy  is  asked  by  the  bride’s  kiusw^omen  to  recite  some  chhands  and  for  these 
he  is  paid  a lupee  each. 

The  chhands  are  : — 

Ghhand  pardge  at  jdC  chliand  prdge  kesar. 

JSas  meri  Pdrbatiy  saahra  merd  Parmeshar. 

After  this  tho  girl  is  taken  to  the  (/oZf,  but  befora  doing  so  the  following  song  which 
moves  every  body  to  tears  is  sung  ; 

Lai  challe  bdbald  lai  challe  loai. 

Mainun  doli  pa  kahdr  bdbald  lai  challe  luai. 

Rakh  lai  bdbald  rakh  lai  wai. 

Maintin  rakh  hun  dihdre  ehdr 

Bun  ki  bdbal  tera  ddwa,  ] 

Was  pard(  kiraddwa. 
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divorce  is  not  recognized.  The  latter  is  a civil  as  opposed  to  a religious 
union  and  is  often  dissoluble  in  practice.  Thus  there  are,  as  it  ^ere, 

Father  dear  ! they  are  taking  me  away  ! 

Father  dear  ! the  kahdrs  are  taking  me  away  in  a doli  ! 

Father  dear,  father  dear ! Keep  me  with  you,  do  keep  me  with  you. 

Keep  me  a little  longer  ! 

Father  dear  ! you  can  claim  me  no  more  ! 

I belong  to  some  one  else,  your  claim  now  is  false. 

When  the  bride  has  been  seated  inthe  doli  often  with  a little  girl  beside  her,  she  goes 
on  crying.  The  doli  is  carried  a few  paces  by  her  nearest  relatives  and  then  by  the  kahdrs, 
the  bridegroom  going  in  fr>  nt  of  it. 

A few  days  before  the  marriage  singing  parties  are  invited  to  their  houses  by  the 
parents  of  the  pair.  They  consist  of  females  only  and  sing  at  night  when  they  are  served 
with  light  refreshments.  The  songs  sung  at  the  girPs  houie  are  called  sohdg  and  those  at 
the  boy’s  ghoridn , 

SohAo. 

Desdn  da  rdjd  bdp  chhadtd,  mahldn  rdnf  mdn  , 

Paffi  Uhhda  vlr  clihadid , chhadid  sab  partodr. 

I am  leaving  now  my  father,  king  of  many  a kingdon,  aud  my  nkthcr,  queen  of 
many  a palace ! 

I am  leaving  my  dear  brother  who  writes  on  paUU.  1 am  leaving  the  whole  family.” 

GhobIAn  . 

Sit  tere  naurangia  chCrd,  halgt  di  ajab  bahdr. 

Pair  tere  makhmal  di  juti  turnde  pabba^  de  blidr. 

ThH  LoHEf  FESTIVAL. 

A month  or  so  before  the  Lohyi  small  boys  and  girls  go  from  bouse  to  house  begging 
for  wood  and  cowduug  cakes  <vbich  they  collect  till  the  Lohri  nignt  when  a big  bon-fire 
is  lit  and  the  girls  sing 

Soti  sofi  wai  loJcafio  soti  si, 

Bab  deve  Mohan  Ldl  tainiin  wanti  si. 

Is  wauti  di  vel  wadliai  si. 

Qhar  bathidn  min  sakki  bhdbi  di  si. 

Pd  mdi  pd  kdle  kutte  nun  pd. 

Kdld  kuttd  de  dudin,  teridn  jiwan  majhi  gdin  . 

Mohmdi  de  ke  jd  ddhri  phul  pawd  kejd, 

Ddhfi  ierihari  bhari,  motidn  ndl  jafibhari. 

The  hoys  sing — 

Sut  gohd,  hhd  Jehoyd, 

Sut  lakap,  khd  sTiakar, 

Isa  O I Isa  Jchol  bhdi  khisa. 

Hilna  O I Tiilna,  ai  Tee  Mina, 

“ If  you  cast  cow-dung  cake  you  wdll  get  khoya  to  oat. 

If  you  throw  wood  you  will  get  sugar  to  eat. 

Brother  dear  ! open  your  purse  ! 

We  won^t  move  till  we  get  something  1 
Sddimifi  dae  ni  mdsi  lumarai. 

8dde  cMhe  kha  ni  mdsi  lumafai. 

“ Give  us  our  turn  ! aunt  fox  I 
Bat  up  our  rats ! aunt  fox 
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degrees  of  marriage,  with  something  like  correspondinc^  det^rees  of 
legitimacy. 

Of  the  eight  ancient  (so  called)  forms  of  Hindu  marriage  traces 
still  survive.  Thus  in  Gurdaspur  it  is  said  that  the  Bra/imana  form  is 
still  observed  by  Brahmans  and  Khatris,  while  among  Jats  marriac^e 
generally  takes  place  according  to  the  asura  form,  in  which  a pe3uniary 
is  struck.  ^ In  Bahawalpur  also  the  Brahm  6id/i  in  which  the  bride^s 
father  so  far  from  receiving  a price  for  her  gives  her  as  much  as  he  can 
afford  is  in  vogue  among  the  higher  classes,  while  among  the  lower  the 
asur  hidk  is  practised  In  the  latter  the  girl-’s  father  receives  a considera- 
tion, no  doubt,  but  neither  in  Gurdaspur  nor  in  Bahawalpur  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  real  difference  in  the  ritual  of  thes3  two  kinds  of 
marviage.  Both  arc  called  hidh  in  Bahawalpur,  and  such  differences  as 
exist  are  matters  of  caste,  i e social  and  not  ritual. 


In  the  hills  the  names  of  one  or  two  of  the  old  forms  are  said  to  be 
still  in  use  Thus  in  Kulu  marriage  is  said  to  be  of  three  kinds  : 
{i)  bedi  hidk,  the  ordinary  Hindu  forms  ; [il)  ruti  mandij  I or  5 men  o-o 
from  the  bridegroom  to  the  bidders  house,  dress  her  up,  put  a cap  on 
her  head,  and  then  bring  her  hone  to  the  bridegroom;  (Hi)  Gaifsh 
pdja,  the  form  used  by  B rah  nans,  Khatris,  Sunirs  (goldsmiths  etc.  in 
marrying  a Kanet  girl.  But  another  account  distinguishes  the  three 
forms  as  Brahnij  gandharb  and  gharbtdh,  and  a thir  I cl  issilies  the  usage 
in  vogue  thus  : — 


[i)  Brahm  i:* 

(ii)  Arsh  (asura)  J ^ 


the  twice  born  castes  and  Kaucts. 


{iii)  Gandharb,  by  low  castes. 


Side  by  side  with  these  are  current  four 
marriage,  viz. — ^ 


forms  of  customary 


1.  G/iar-bidk,  performed  at  the  house  of  either  party. 

2.  rufi  maadiy  in  which  the  bridegroom  accompanied  by  or  5 

kinsmen  goes  to  the  bidders  house  and  brings  her 
home. 


3.  madMuiay  concubinage. 

I.  randoly  widow-remarriage. 

These  four  forms  are  more  ^ or  less  observed  in  all  tribes.  In 
Nos.  (ni)  1 and  I Ganesh  worship  is  necessary ; whereas  in  Nos  3 and  \ 
a goat  or  sheep  is  sacrificed  and  kinsmen  are  feasted.  The  inconsisten- 
cies in  these  accounts  show  how  fluid  the  customs  in  Kulu  have  become, 
and  before  describing  any  of  the  forms  it  will  be  convenient  to  glance 
at  the  classifications  in  vogue  elsewhere  in  the  hills. 

ip.  C.  L.,  xii,  p.  7. 

C.  L.,  ii,  p.  185. 
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In  Chamba  the  Gadrlfq  recoGi'nise  only  three  forms,  bid/i,  i,e. 
regular  marriage,  jindphuka,^  and  jhanjarira  or  widow-remarriage. 
But  in  the  Ciiurah  wizdrat  of  that  State  regular  marriage  would  seem  to 
be  either  (1)  fandi  or  [ii)  sir  gaddi  ^ ; corresponding  to  the  ji  nlphula  is 
the  man-marzi  or  marriage  made  by  a couple  of  their  own  free  will  ; 
while  widow-remarriage  is  called  handha  Idna.  ^ 

The  term  Jhanjrdra  is  used  for  the  remarriage  of  a widow  in 
Kdngra  and  Kulu  as  well  as  in  Chamba.  But  in  Sirmilr  ‘ regular  ' 
marriage  is  termed  jhajra,  in  eontradlstinction  to  rit  or  marriage  with  a 
woman  purchased  from  her  former  husband — the  of  Kulu  ; but 

the  jhajra  is  not  the  orthodox  Hrahmanical  marriage,  which  is  all 
but  unknown  in  the  trans-Girl  part  of  Sirmur.  dhaira  is  in  fact  solem- 
nised without  the  phera  and  is  thus  p(?rforined  : After  the  betrothal 
the  bridegroom^B  father  or  in  his  absence  any  near  relative  with  "two 
or  three  other  persons  goes  to  the  bidders  house,  taking  with  him  a 
nath,  some  dresses,  and  as  many  ornaments  as  he  wishes  to  j)resent 
to  her.  The reads  certain  mantras  at  an  auspicious  moment 
and  the  women  sing  tlie  wadding  songs.  Tlien  the  pindi'  puts  the 
nath  into  the  bride^s  nose  ; and  after  that  gur  or  ^iigar  is  distributed 
among  those  present.  When  this  is  over  the  bride  |)ut'  on  a red  dress 
and  follows  the  visitors  to  her  husband’s  house,  one  or  two  relatives 
accompanying  her.  At  an  auspicious  hour  fixed  by  tlie  pindit  she 
enters  her  husband’s  house  in  which  a pitcher  of  water  lias  been 
placed,  with  quaint  figures  painted  on  the  walls  and  an  (earthen)  lamp 
put  near  them.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  made  to  sit  in  front  of 
these  and  incense  is  burned.  GuX  or  sugar  is  then  given  to  the 
bridegroom  and  he  puts  it  in  bride’s  palm  and  she  eats  it.  In  the  same 
manner  the  bride  gives  guv  to  the  brulegroom  and  he  too  eats  it. 
This  completes  the  marriage  and  the  custom  is  called  qliaradni.  Two 
or  three  days  after  this  the  bride’s  father  goes  to  the  bridegroom’s 
house,  accompanied  by  his  friends  and  relatives  to  the  number  of 
300  to  400,  and  the  party  are  entertained  there,  first  with  sweet  food 
and  then  with  meat.  No  entertainment,  however,  is  given  if  the 
bride’s  father  has  taken  compensation  for  bringing  her  up.  The  whole 
ceremony  is  called  jhajui. 

Apparently  then  jhajra.  means  ^ putting  the  nat'i  or  nose-ring  in 
the  bride’s  nose,’  but  to  the  west,  i.e.  in  Kulu  and  Kangra  the  term 
has  come  to  be  applied  to  widow-remarriage. 

* It  appGars  to  bo  also  called  jar  phuka  and  ^s  soleniTiised  by  b irning^  a Teatjora  or 
kahmali  bush,  i.e.  by  settiug^  light  to  the  bnsh  and  tying  the  end  of  the  brile’s  sheet  to 
the  bridegroom’s  woollen  girdle  and  going  round  the  fire  eight  times.  This  form  is  only 
permissible  in  the  case  of  an  educated  girl  marrying  lier  paramour,  or  when  the  bride’s 
parents  will  not  consent  to  the  marriage  tbougli  they  g<ave  their  consent  to  the  contract  of 
betrothal.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  mutual  concarreace  of  the  bride  aud  bridegroom,  and  no 
priest  or  relations  are  required  to  attend  its  celebration. 

2 At  a jandi  wedding  6 or  7 men  accompany  the  bridegroom  to  his  father-in-law’s  honse 
and  there  give  the  members  of  the  bride’s  party  Ks.  3 and  a he-goat : in  a sir  guddi  double 
that  amount  is  paid,  but  not  always  accepted,  and  ihe  bridegroom  is  only  accompaniei  by  3 
men.  In  both  forms  a rupee  is  given  tot, he  bride  for  her  bandha,  an  ornament. 

Jandi  appears  to  tnoan  presents  ; in  Kulu  it  means  presents  made  to  members  of  the 
birdt  or  wedding  party 

Sir  guddi  means  ‘ plaiting  the  hair  ’ and  is  au  incident  in  formal  marriage. 

s Bandha  Idna,  lit,  to  put  on  the  bandha,  the  ornament  which  distinguishes  a married 
woman. 
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Ritual  marriage  in  the  hilh — In  Kuln  the  parohit  is  sent  for 
and  g’iven  sweets  and  money.  He  then  fixes  an  auspicious  date  for  the 
wedding  and  prepares  a lahhnotari  or  proi^ramme.  This  he  take?  to 
the  bride^s  iiouse  and  expounds  to  her  family.  The  dav  once  fixed 
cannot  be  chang^ed  even  if  a death  occur  in  either  familv.  In  Chamba 
among-  the  Gaddis  after  the  parohit  has  fixed  a day  two  men  are 
sent  to  the  girPs  house  with  some  ghi  and  if  her  people  approve  of 
it  messengers  from  both  sides  go  to  the  parohit  and  get  him  to 
prepare  the  lakhnoiari. 

2.  Naming  the  dag.  —When  both  the  parties  are  ready  for  the 
wedding  an  astrologer  is  asked  to  exa  nine  their  hor  )3copes  and  fix  a 
propitious  time  for  the  ceremony.  The  wedding  is  generally  cele- 
brated at  night  but  in  special  cases  it  is  performed  during  the  dav 
{hathlewdn ), 

*3.  Innesli' are  with  the  sacred  thread. — In  the  twice-born  castes 
(Brahman,  Kshatria  and  Vaisya)  the  boy  must  be  invested  with  the 
sacred  thread  before  the  wedding  can  take  place. 

Pera — This  is  the  first  of  the  wedding  ceremoni*^.  Peri  is 
made  of  mash  or  pulse,  finely  ground,  cilled  pif^ii.  The  bridegroom 
takes  his  scat  on  a woo  len  plate  and  the  help  of  the  principal  deities 
is  invoked,  especially  that  (T  the  goddess  of  wealth,  wdio  is  repre- 
sented by  a current  coin.  This  coin  i*;  used  in  every  rite  and  is 
carefully  preserved.  Aftm*  the  marriage  is  over  these  deities  are  re- 
presented by  images  made  of  flour.  Pit  hi  is  distributed  among  all 
the  relative  and  friends,  with  a sweetmeat  made  out  of  it. 

5.  Lagan. — The  brlde^s  father  sends  to  the  other  party  clothes, 
jewels,  cash,  and  cattle  according  to  his  circumstances.  .Vrnong  the 
Hill  Rajputs  these  presents  are  made  by  the  lirldegroonPs  father. 

6.  Sdhd  chiithi — A letter  fixing  the  date  for  the  wedding  and 
settling  the  number  of  followers  in  the  bridal  pirtyis  despatched  by 
the  bride^s  father. i 

7.  Media. — A barber  is  sent  by  the  boy's  father  to  measure  the 
girl  for  her  wedding  garments  - 

8.  Brahma  hhoj  — Sweetmeats  and  cash  are  distributed  among  the 
Brahmans  of  tne  })lace.  The  distribution  is  three-fold,  (1)  per  head  ; 
(2)  per  family  ; (3)  per  branch  of  that  family.^ 

9.  Bel. — A distribution  of  money  among  Brahmans  and  barbers, 
each  of  whom  receives  so  many  dels  or  shares  according  to  the  number 
of  relatives  he  may  be  connected  with,  in  some  instances  one  man 
getting  as  many  as  fiO  dels.  Barbers  get  half  as  much  as  Brahmans. 
In  the  trans-Sutlej  districts  the  ceremony  is  calUnl  fhdma,  and  the 

'Among  the  Kliatris  aiul  Brahniaus  of  Gnnlaspur  along  aith  tho  * sdfhf  chitfhi  * arc 
Bcnt  some  cash,  from  Ro.  1 to  Rs,  250  in  amount,  ornimontii  luul  clothes  for  tho 
(boy^B  mothor)  ••  also  a (cup)  rosomhlmg  a Uihallhiz,  some  mK-ffi  (refintvi  sugar),  a 

cocoauut  and  a rupee  lor  tho  hoy  These  articles  are  known  as  tho  ».  Tho  boy’s 
parents  give  1 he  bearer  of  tho  ehiftlii  a ha^  eontainiiu^  hits  of  eoeoanut,  almonds,  dritvl 
dates  &e,  weiphing'  at  mod  20  sers.  'I'liey  also  i^ive  tho  bearer  a hid  (pfift)  fv>r  the  sjirl. 

2 Novv-a-days  in  Gurdaspnv  Ihe  p'irl’s  boy’s  parents  \v*th  the  sd/iii  chifftii  send  the 
boy’s  parents  a mauli  as  a media  or  measure  for  tho  preparation  of  the  girl’s  garments. 

a Those  offerings  are  made  not  only  at  weddings,  but  on  all  auspicious  ocesvsious  of  a 

•imilar  uaturo. 
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number  of  dels  is  fixed  at  252  altogether. 

The  minimum  rate  per  del  is  a quarter  of  an  anna  and  the  maxi- 
mum one  rupee  among  persons  of  ordinary  means  ; and  the  bridegroom's 
father  is  put  to  ruinous  expenditure  on  that  cereinony  whieh  arises 
solely  from  a desire  for  ostentation.  (This  custom  prevails  generall}' 
among  the  Kalals.) 

10.  Hath  blirx,  cJionk  tilanrja. — This  ceremony  is  observed  by  the 
women  only.  The  bridegroom's  mother  or  in  her  absence  his  nearest 
kinswoman,  after  bathing,  dons  new  clothes  and  passes  over  the  place 
where  her  son  has  performed  the  rites  mentioned  above.  She  then 
effaces  the  flour  images  used  in  them  and  stamps  her  handprint  over 
the  house  door.  It  is  considered  a disastrous  omen  if  any  one  save  the 
mother  or  nearest  kinswoman  pass  over  the  place  in  question. 

11.  Mdida. — The  bridegroom  after  performing  the  usual  religious 
rites  is  made  to  sit  on  a wooden  stool.  The  near  relatives  rub  perfumed 
oil  and  a fragrant  substance  called  haiaa  over  his  face,  and  he  is  supplied 
with  a weapon  to  guard  himself  from  sudden  attack  ; he  is  girt  with 
an  auspic’ous  thread  called  the  kangna,  and  from  this  time  he  is  never 
left  alone  till  the.  wedding  is  over.  On  this  day  too  four  small  earthen 
vessels  are  hung  up  by  a string  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  of  the 
house  and  in"  these  some  medicines  &c.  are  placed  to  purify  the  air 
and  to  protect  the  house  from  evil  spirits  or  enchantments.  In  Gur- 
daspur  the  kinswomen  assemble  and  5 or  7 of  them  whose  husbands 
are  alive  oil  the  bridegroom  or  bride,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
ceremony  is  also  called  chavJidnd,  ^ to  apply  oil.'  JFatm  or  batua 
is  also  "rubbed  on  their  bodies.  On  the  same  day  pakaurds  (lumps  of 
flour)  sweetened  and  fried  and  rice  are  distributed  among  the  kindred, 
and  the  kangna  or  gdna,  a coloured  thread,  is  tied  round  the  bride- 
groom's right  wrist. 

These  ceremonies  are  performed  by  both  the  families  concerned. 

12.  CJiakhi  cliung,  kothi  dfa  ^c. — The  special  millstone  which 
is  to  be  used  to  prepare  the  marriage  feast  is  tested  by  some  women 
of  the  family,  who  join  in  grinding  a little  corn  in  it  in  order  to  ensure 
that  it  is  not  impregnated  with  any  poisonous  substance.  They  in  like 
manner  examine  the  place  where  the  flour  and  corn  to  be  used  in  the 
wedding  are  kept.  These  are  precautionary  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  guests  invited  on  the  occasion. 

There  are  also  some  other  minor  ceremonies  observed  by  the  women. 

In  Gurdaspur  sers  of  wheat  are  ground  on  an  auspicious 
day*  The  flour  being  put  io  an  earthen  vessel  {hntJii)  which  is  also 

decked  with  a thread  and  some  of  it  is  mixed  with  the  flour 

meant  for  use  of  the  wedding  party.  The  hand-mill,  in  which  the 
wheat  was  ground,  is  also  decked  with  a manH. 

].3.  SJidn\ This  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  morning  of  the 

weddino*  dav.  The  bridegroom  takes  naln,  and  the  help  of  certain  deities 
is  invofed,  so  that  no  mfsfortune  may  befall  during  the  continuance  of 
the  marria^'e.  He  dons  a gorgeous  red  dres.s  with  a crown  [tmkat)  and 
a o-arland  o^  gold  or  lace  on  his  head.  All  his  kinsmen  and  friends 
pronounce  blessings  on  him  and  money,  called  bhuYf  is  distributed 
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among  the  Brahmans  present.  A boy  relative  of  the  bridegroom  is 
made  his  5a and  if  the  bridegroom  die  the  bride  is' wedded  to  the 
sarbdld,  as  her  marriage  must  never  be  postponed,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatsoever^  when  she  has  once  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  jal 
chat  hand* 

14.  Gliori  charhnaj  jandi  kdtnd.  - In  the  evening  the  bridegroom 
proceeds  to  the) bidders  house  with  his  sarldld  riding  on  a horse,  the  whole 
wedding  procession  following  him.  On  his  way  he  cuts  a Wnch  of  a 

jand  tree  with  a sword.  Aphar  is  made  on  this  occasion. 

In  Gurdaspur  after  the  boy  has  mounted  the  mare  the  women  sing 
songs  and  some  cash  (as  sirdivdra)  is  waved  rouii'l  his  head  and  then 
distributed  among  the  idgts  etc. 

Ihe  first  day  in  the  bride’s  hons^,. 

15.  Juthd  tihka — While  the  hardt  is  waiting  outside  the  town 
this  rite  is  performed.  A line  [tikka)  is  drawn  in  saffron  on  the  Lride- 
groom^s  forehead,  the  residue  being  sent  for  the  use  of  the  bride.  The 
object  is  that  she  may  always  remain  obedient  to  her  husband.  Then 
some  respectable  persons  of  the  town  proceed  in  token  of  respect  towards 
the  hardt  to  conduct  them  to  the  place  appointed  for  their  residence. 
Afshdr  is  now  made. 

IG,  Bateri. — On  the  first  evening  some  uncooked  food  and  sweet- 
meats are  sent  by  the  father  of  the  bride  for  the  l)rldal  party’s  dinner. 
A small  quantity  of  sweetmeat  is  sent  back  to  the  bride  after  the  bride- 
groom has  eaten  of  it. 

17.  Milni* — At  twilight  the  wedding  party  goes  to  the  bride^s 
house,  some  of  whose  ‘inmates  appoach  and  receive  it  with  due  respect. 
First  sarnasdr  is  interchanged  between  the  parties,  and  then  an  elderly 
kinsman  of  the  girl  presents  nnzar  to  the  boy^s  father  or  other  kinsman  ; 
sometimes  ahorse,  cow  or  she-biiffalo  is  given.  This  occasion  is  celebrat- 
ed with  lire-works  and  dancing,  and  the  front  of  the  house  is  illuminat- 
ed. This  done  the  bridegroom  enters  his  future  father-in-law^s  house, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  return  to  their  abode. 

The  real  rite  according  to  the  shdstrds  is  that  the  girl  herself  should 

w O 

come  forward  and  present  a nazar  to  her  lord  as  a mark  of  obedience. 
But  this  custom  is  not  now  observed,  as  the  marriage  is  celebrated  in 
her  childhood. 

18.  Clidnni  jorna—kn  e^camination  of  the  bridegroom  to  see 
whether  he  is  an  expert  marksman  or  not.  A clidnni  with  a lamp 
burning  in  it  is  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  doorway,  and  the  boy  takes  it 
out  with  a sword. 

19.  GliOfi, — Before  the  bridegroom  enters  the  house  th^  bride  is 
brought  outside  the  door  where  she  meets  him,  kneels  and  makes  him 
an  obeisance  as  a token  of  homage.  Undei'  the  existing’  custom  she  is 
wrapped  up  in  a blanket  and  taken  under  (he  bridegroom^s  horse. 

20.  Jhilridn. — Some  married  women  go  and  bring  water  from  a 
neighbouring  well,  singing  wedding*  songs.  With  some  of  this  water 
they  make  the  bride  bathe,  and  the  rest  is  put  into  small  mud  vessels 
with  which  they  make  the  bridegroom  undergo  certain  ceremonies,  intend- 
ed to  test  his  physical  dexterity  and  capacity.  The  boy  is  further  made  to 
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utter  some  roug*!!  verses  called  okands,  for  each  of  which  he  is  given 
presents  in  cash  bj  the  kinswomen  of  the  bride. 

According  to  religious  doctrines  either  the  girPs  brother  or  a 
learned  Brahman  should  be  present  to  examine  the  boy  at  the  betrothal, 
and  he  should  then  address  these  words  to  him  in  [>resence  of  the 
assembly  : My  father  ov  (as  the  case  may  be)  will  bestow  his 

daughter  on  you  in  marriage  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  — 
(1)  that  you  bathe  before  the  nuptial  rites  in  order  to  prove  that  you 
are  free  from  all  dangerous  diseases  ; (2)  that  there  is  no  defect,  in  any 
of  your  organs  : (3)  that  your  manners  are  gentle  and  your  life  blame- 
less ; and  (4)  that  you  are  not  impotent.'’^ 

This  custom,  however,  is  now  dropped. 

21.  Sufidg-patidri,  saCsaroc/i. — The  bridegroom  sends  the  follow- 
ing articles  for  the  bride  as  a first  gift  : — 

(1)  A looking  glass  ; (2)  a comb  ; (3)  perfumed  oil  ; (4) 

saffron  ; (5)  jewels  ; (G)  a shawl. 

This  is  to  signify  that  in  future  slie  will  have  to  adorn  herself  only 
with  what  he  may  from  time  to  time  pi-ovide.  Some  sandalwood, 
medicines  and  spices  are  also  sent  with  them,  to  express  the  hope  that 
she  may  enjoy  worldly  pleasures  with  him  in  perfect  health  and 
happiness. 

22.  The  nuptial  fire. — In  the  courtyard  of  the  house  is  erected  a 
quadrangular  structure  of  young  trees  framed  in  a square  and  prettily 
decorated  with  split  and  festooned  leaves.  This  is  called  bedi  and  this  rite 
is  performed  under  it. 

A priest,  conversant  with  the  Vedas,  ignites  the  sacred  fire  and 
pours  into  it  with  due  mantars  a libation  of  clarified  butter.  Then  the 
father  of  the  bride  welcomes  the  bridegroom  in  the  prescribed  form  by 
offerino*  water  to  wash  his  feet  and  by  the  well-known  oblation  called 
the  awhya.  He  then  gives  his  daughter's  hand  to  the  bov  thrice, 
recitino-  a holy  mantar.  This  time  both  the  boy  and  girl  are  installed 
On  two  separate  stools,  and  for  the  first  time  see  each  othei  s faces. 
The  boy  afterwards  worships  according  to  the  ordinance  the  fire  com- 
pound and  taking  his  wife^s  hand  by  general  invocation  jn-ays^  to  the 
principal  deities  that  they  both  may  pass  their  lives  in  comfort,  faithful  to 
each  other,  and  that  their  union  may  be  blessed  with  healthy  children. 
Both  then  walk  round  the  nuptial  fire,  the  wife  holding  the  hem  of 
her  husband's  garments,  to  call  to  witness  that  effulgent  light  which  per- 
vades every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  neither  in  thought,  deed  or  word 
will  either  swerye  from  the  path  of  duty.  The  husband  then  sprinkles 
holy  water  on  his  wife,  and  invokes  that  element  that  she  may  ever 

remain  chaste  and  gentle  and  that  her  eyes,  heart  and  mind  may  be 

his  and  his  hers  always. 

A number  of  Vedic  mmtars  are  recited  on  this  occasion,  invoking 
the  help  of  the  Natural  Power,  personified  in  different  gods,  as  well  as 
beseeching  the  one  Universal  Spirit  pervading  all  to  bless  the 
married  pair.  From  these  mantars  it  appears  that  marriage  among  the 
Aryans  is  not  a civil  contract,^  but  a spiritual  union  of  two  souls  for 
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their  worldly  happiness,  the  propagation  of  the  race,  the  performance  of 
the  sacred  sacrifices,  the  attainment  of  true  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  the  final  absorption  of  the  soul  in  the  Absolute  Soul,  the 
source  of  all  existence,  conscientiousness  and  bliss,  marriage  for  the 
mere  satisfaction  of  lust  being  held  abominable.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  the  Arya  Shastras  prohibited  remarriage  of  widows,  for  ties 
once  consecrated  by  Vedic  ceremonies  were  considered  indissoluble  for 
ever. 

23.  Lassi  pair. — At  the  time  when  the  nuptial  rites  are  being 
performed,  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom  in  her  own  house,  in  company 
with  other  relatives  of  the  same  sex,  puts  her  feet  in  water  mixed  with 
milk.  She  then  asks  the  old  women  to  give  her  son  and  daughter-in-law 
their  blessings  that  as  the  milk  is  mingled  with  the  water  so  they 
may  ever  live  in  loving  kindness  one  with  another. 

The  second  day  in  the  bride* s honse. 

24.  Mitha  hhat. — In  the  afternoon  the  marriage  party  is  entertain- 
ed with  a feast  worthy  alike  of  the  guests  and  the  host.  Various  kinds 
of  sweetmeats  are  laid  out  in  an  oval  form  over  a white  ehaddar,^  Ee- 
fore  they  commence  eating  a senior  male  relative  from  the  girks  side 
presents  a nazar  and  sweetmeats  to  the  father  or  a near  kinsman  of  the 
boy.  (This  custom  is  not  practised  among  the  Hill  Uajputs.)  Each  of 
them  eats  separately  out  oi  paitals  made  of  leaves.  At  night  supper  is 
supplied. 

The  third  day  in  the  bride* 8 house. 

The  bridal  party  is  entertained  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

25.  Vard  sui. — In  the  evening  costly  costumes,  beautiful  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  prepared  for  the  bride,  are  sent  to  her,  as  well  as 
some  hennahf  almonds  and  cocoanuts.  The  pomp  displayed  on  this 
occasion  is  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of  the  family.  The  parents  of 
girl  keep  some  of  these  articles  for  immediate  use  and  the  rest  are  sent 
back, 

26.  Khat  (dowry). — Under  the  existing  custom  parents  supply 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law  with  all  household  furniture,  such  as 
clothes,  kitchen  utensils,  cash,  jewels,  bedstead,  razais,  carpets,  cattle, — 
in  short  with  every  necessary  article.  These  are  kept  outside  for  some 
time  for  the  public  view.  The  boy  and  girl  are  then  made  to  sit  on 
a bed,  when  with  an  eloquent  and  clear  voice  the  fathers  of  both  the 
parties  pronounce  blessing  on  the  girl  in  these  words  : — * Be  thou  unto 
thy  husband  as  Sita  ^ unto  Hama,  E-ukmani  ^ unto  Krishn,  Damodri  ^ 
unto  Rawan,  Sachi^  unto  Indr,  &c.^  ^ 

^ In  Guj'daspur  this  usage  is  also  called  Jchurli.  The  rest  of  the  sweets  is  given  to 
the  bridegroom^s  barber.  Similarly  on  the  second  day  the  hardt  is  entertained  with  s»veets 
called  hiha  hJiat,  the  residue  being  given  to  the  bride’s  barber.  The  sweets  sorvcjd  on  the 
third  day  are  called  danda. 

® Those  heroines  were  famous  for  their  ohnstity  and  attachment  to  their  lords. 

® At  the  Tchat  in  Gurdaspur  the  bridal  pair  are  seated  on  the  couch  given  to  the  bride* 
groom  in  dower,  and  Qanesh  and  the  nine  garahas  are  worshipped.  Then  the  bride’s  father 
presents  (as  sankalp)  the  bridegroom  with  all  the  ornaments,  clothes,  untensils,  sweets,  etc., 
which  ho  means  to  give  his  daughter  in  dower  having  regard  to  his  means.  Then  the 
heads  of  the  pair  are  made  to  touch  each  other  (a  usage  called  sir  ^ofi)  aud  a rupee  is 
waved  round  their  heads  aud  given  to  the  baiher.  The  bardt  or  wedding  party  then 
departs. 
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27.  Ddkhila. — When  the  bridal  party  returns  home,  on  their 
arrival  in  the  town  the  procession  moves  slowly  through  the  bazar  with 
great  splendour.  The  boy  mounted  on  a horse  proceeds  first  and  the 
wife  is  borne  after  him  in  a doli.^  Among  the  Hill  Rajputs  the  girl  is 
carried  first.  ApsJiar  is  made  at  this  time. 

When  the  couple  approach  the  house  some  women  of  the  family 
receive  them  with  due  honour,  The  mother  waves  a cup  of  water  seven 
times  round  her  son  and  daughterun-law,  which  she  then  drinks,  This 
means  that  she,  with  pleasure  and  for  her  son’s  love,  takes  on  herself 
every  misfortune  that  may  in  future  time  befall  either  of  them. 

28.  Til  hlielna, — The  senior  relatives  of  the  boy  in  succession  put 
a handful  of  sesamum  into  the  hands  of  the  girl,  which  she  returns  to 
them  at  once. 

This  ceremony  signifies  that  they  wish  the  bride  to  hear  children  as 
numerous  as  the  sesamum  seeds  which  fall  to  the  ground,  d'hcn  the 
women  sing 

Jitne  dharti  til  giresiy 
Vine  haiihit  put  janesi* 

^ May  the  bride  bear  as  many  sons  as  sesamum  seeds  have  fallen 
to  the  ground/ 

29.  Bari  hdth  ddlnd, — A purse  containing  money  i.s  made*,  over 
to  the  wife.  She  is  at  liberty  to  take  any  amount  out  of  it  to  spend  at 
her  pleasure.  The  signification  of  this  rite  is  that  the  husband  entrusts 
to  the  care  of  his  wife  all  his  worldly  goods.  She  then  promises  that 
she  will  spend  nothing  without  his  knowledge. 

30.  God  Itnd  lathe  hd  (to  adopt  a son). — A little  boy  is  made  to 
sit  in  the  lap  of  the  newly  married  girl,  as  a sign  that  she  may  also 
be  a mother  of  sons.  She  then  presents  nazars  to  the  elder  relatives  of 
her  husband,  and  in  return  gets  presents  and  clothes  from  them. 

31.  Got  kundla. — To  convert  the  new  girl  into  her  husband's  got 
all  the  women  of  the  family,  including  the  girl,  eat  together  rice  and 
sweetmeat  out  of  the  same  dish. 

32.  Sat  lord. — The  mud  vessels  that  are  hung  in  the  middle  of 
the  house  are  now  taken  out. 

33.  Kangna  klelnd, — The  sacred  thread  with  which  the  waists 
’ of  the  husband  and  wife  are  encircled  are  now  taken  off  and  put  into  a 

large  dish,  when  each  of  them  tries  to  take  possession  of  it  and  to 
achieve  victory  over  the  other.  This  is  the  last  rite  of  marriage. 

34.  After  a stay  of  few  diys  the  girl  returns  to  her 
father's  house.  The  husband  with  some  servants  after  a period  varying 
from  one  to  three  years  from  the  date  of  marriage  goes  to  take  her  back. 
His  father-in-law  on  this  occanon  supplies  him  with  some  clothes  and 
jewels. 

^ In  Gurdaspur  this  ohssrvance  is  also  called  todpasi  or  returning  and  the  rite  of 
waving  the  cup  round  the  hoy’s  and  girl’s  heads  is  known  as  pdni  wdrna. 
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Sechon  7. — Muhammadan  betrothal  observances. 

Terminology, 

Among  Mubaminadans  ^ betrothal  ^ is  known  as  mangewd, 
mangni,  mangan  (and  other  forms  of  that  word/  which  literally  means 
^ asking^  or  ^ begging^).  It  is  also  called  sagdij  especially  in  the 
south-east,  and  hurmdt.'^  Another  term  is  ropndy  which  literally  means 
the  present  or  token  consisting  of  seven  dried  dates  and  various  other 
things  sent  by  a (Hindu)  gir/s  father  to  his  prospective  son-in-law 
at  or  before  the  betrothal.  It  corresponds  to  the  shagun^  among  the 
higher  castes,  e.g.  in  Hoshiarpur.  The  Arabic  word  nishat  is  also  used, 
chiefly  in  the  towns.  Another  common  term  is  ndtta  or  ndtdj  which 
has  a somewhat  derogatory  meaning,  so  that  ndtd  (lend  means  to  give 
girl  in  marriage,  an  admission  of  inferiority  in  status.  The  bridegroom 
is  styled  mangedar  or  m angel a term  also  applied  to  a betrothed 
girl,  while  hendlid  is  used  in  the  south-east.  In  the  north-east  he  is 
called  dulo^  or  dnlhdy  or  nanshdh^^  nausho,  nausdy  or  naudho  being 
variant  forms  of  the  latter  word,  and  in  G iij ran w Alii  Idrd  is  also  used. 
In  the  Talagang  tahsil  of  Jhelum  he  is  called  narfha  and  his  bride  is 
Jcnfi,  literally  a girl  or  a virgin.  In  the  south-west  ghot  is  in  common 
use. 

The  bride  is  correspondingly  hendhdniy  dulhauy  or  kwdr  in  the 
south-west,  and  after  she  is  married  nodh  or  bahii.^  The  latter  term 
means  literally  soi/s  wife. 

In  the  Pashto  of  Peshawar  betrothal  is  called  I'oyiddn.  The 
bridegroom  is  called  changhul  and  tl:e  bride  chnnghald.  During  the 
days  of  marriage  (he  changhul  and  chnnghald  are  re^>pectively  called 
hhdwand  and  ndwt. 

The  boy^s  father  is  particularly,  and  the  boy's  kinsmen  are  general- 
ly, called  putreta.  Similarly  the  girl's  father  or  party  is  dheta. 

Preliminaries  in  betrothal. 

In  Arabia,  it  is  said,  marriage  Is  usually  adult,  and  it  is  not  regard- 
ed as  indecent  that  the  bridegroom  should  see  his  future  wife,  but  the 
seclusion  of  women  in  India  renders  this  impossible,  at  least  among  the 
better  classes.  In  consequence  a mdshshdta  or  go-between  is  often 
employed  to  spy  on  the  girl  and  report  on  her  looks  etc.  to  the  boy's 
people.  These  go-betweens  assume  various  disguises,  such  as  cloth- 
sellers,  In  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  girl's  house,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a girl  is  not  infrequently  substituted  for  the  one  seen  and  reported 

' E.g.  mangapi  in  the  EAjaupur  tahsil  of  Deva  Ghttzi  Khan, 

* Fr.  kufam,  ‘ a relation  of  marriage,’ 

“ Or  shagan,  lit,  * an  omen.’ 

* Man  gen  altty  from  man  gen  ati  is  also  useil. 

® This  word  appears  to  mean  * new  king.’ 

® iSee  Maya  Singh’s  Punjabi  Dicfy. 
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on  by  the  go-between.  Unpleasantness  not  unnaturally  frequently 
results  from  such  a deception.  In  theory  Muhammadan  law  attaches 
great  importance  to  mutual  consent  in  marriage,  hut  in  India  the 
practice  is  very  often  opposed  to  allowing  even  grown-up  girls  to 
express  any  opinion  on  a proi)osed  betrothal.  In  fact,  among  the 
Muhammadans  of  Delhi  there  is  a custom  of  pre-natal  betrothal  which 
is  called  ihikri  H mdng^^  because,  if  a girl  be  born  according  to 
anticipation,  the  boy’s  mother  drops  a rupee  into  the  girl  baby’s  bath  or 
mixes  sugarcandy  in  the  ghiitti  given  to  her,  as  an  earnest  of  the 
betrothal  contract  thus  ratified.  In  Rohtak  a boy’s  mother  or  any  near 
kinswoman  may  drop  a rupee  into  the  vessel  used  by  a midwife,  and  by 
so  doing  apparently  bespeaks  the  new-born  girl  for  her  son.  The 
betrothal  is  there  and  then  announced  and  congratulations  are  ex- 
changed. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  amongst  Hindus,  the  proposal  among 
Muhammadans  comes  almost  invariably  from  the  boy's  side.  The  term 
hdtdnd  hat-jdndy  to  propose,  is  used  when  negotiations  are  opened  by  the 
boy’s  people.  When  both  sides  are  satisfied  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
match  a day  is  fixed  ^ for  sweetening  the  mouth’  (munh  mithd  Jcarnel'd 
dm),  and  on  that  day  a number  of  women,  with  a few  men  of  the  boy’s 
family,  goto  the  girl’s  house  to  perform  the  betrothal  rites.-  In 
the  Sangrur  tahsil  of  Jind  the  request  by  the  boy’s  father  is  called 
dhuk  and  he  visits  the  girl’s  father  in  the  evening.  The  dnd-i-khair 
is  then  observed,  the  senior  member  of  the  boys’s  party  commencing 
the  prayer. 

In  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn  the  negotiations  which  precede  a betrothal 
are  called  sawdl  or  ' request,  ’ and  may  take  place  a month  or  more 
before  the  betrothal  is  solemnised. 

The  negotiations  are,  however,  not  infrequently  opened  by  the 
girl’s  people  among  the  rural  classes  who  are  converts  from  Hinduism. 
Thus  among  the  Meos  of  Gurgaon  the  girl’s  party  first  visits  the  boy’s 
father,  and  reaches  his  house  on  the  evening  of  an  auspicious  day  in 
the  lunar  month.  If  they  find  the  boy  to  their  liking  they  are  feasted, 
after  giving  a rupee  each  to  the  boy,  his  father,  brother,  father’s  sister, 
and  his  mirdsi  and  barber.  The  party  is  also  feasted  on  the  2nd  and 
third  days,  after  which  it  sets  out  for  its  home,  giving;  the  boy’s 
parents  Rs.  11  or  22  as  a farewell  gift.  Of  this  sum  a rupee  is  left 
in  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  presented  ; the  barber  and  mirdu  take 
one  rupee  and  the  balance  is  given  to  the  poor.  The  girl’s  father  in  turn 
gives  a rupee  to  the  boy’s  father.  This  is  called  mil  dp.  Among 
other  Muhammadans  the  observances  vary.  A ring  or  two  is  often 
sent  to  the  boy,  with  other  presents,  and  the  rings  are  put  on  by  the 
boy  amongst  his  assembled  kinsmen. ^ A ring  is  often  presented  in 
sugar,  and  the  kinsmen  feasted  with  more  or  less  ceremony. 

1 Fr,  ^Tiikra,  an  earthen  vessel.  Mdngj  asking. 

* This  paragraph  applies  to  Delhi  city. 

® The  barber  is  » given  rice,  gM,  and  sugar,  but  nothing  containing  salt  should  be 
offered  him  on  this  occasion. 
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When  such  a negotiation  is  initiated  by  the  girPs  father  certain 
special  observances  may  occur.  Thus  in  Si^lkot  a 7?nr(Ut,  barber,  creven  a 
Brahman,  is  sent  to  the  putreta  or  hoy^s  father,  and  when  lie  reaches 
his  house  a little  oil  is  dropped  on  the  threshold  before  he  enters  it. 
This  observance  is  called  tel  ddhid.  The  pvtreta^s  IdgU  also  assemble, 
and  the  dhetd^s  Idfjt  is  giv(  n some  sugar  in  a plate,  from  which  he 
takes  a little  in  his  mouth.  This  observance  is  called 
or  jntJidlnd  ox  jathalnna  = to  defile  : P.  D.,  p.  522.  Then  the  lugi 
is  given  hhichri.  He  eats  some  of  it  and  drops  a rupee  and  some 
copper  coins  in  the  plate.  These  are  distributed  among  the  putfetd^s 
Idgis.  Next  day  the  boy^s  kinsmen  feast  the  Idgi  on  rice  and  sugar 
or  mutton  and  bread.  At  the  zxihr  prayer  carpets  are  spread  in  the 
boy^s  house  and  the  whole  brotherhood  assemble.  The  bov  is  seatetl 
in  front  of  the  Idgi^  who  gives  him  from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  25  as  well  as 
a date  or  sugarcandy  to  eat.  Then  he  exchanges  congratulations  with 
them  and  observes  the  7xiyat  kJiair.  After  this  all  present  congratulate 
the  boy^s  father.  The  dhetd^s  Idgi  presents  a sura  varying  from 
Re.  1 to  Rs.  11  for  distribution  among  the  boy’s  1‘amtns.  The  boy's 
people  also  distribute  iapdsdsoi  sugar  among  the  people  on  this  occasion. 
Some  well-to-do  Jats  and  Rajput  families  also  send  a camel,  a horse, 
and  ornaments  such  as  bangles  or  bnthdip  for  the  boy’s  mother.  This 
is  called  tiJckd  hliejnd.  On  this  occasion  drums  &c.*  ai’e  beaten  in  the 
boy^s  father’s  house.  The  persons  present  on  the  occasion  nrive  a ru}>ee  each 
to  the  boy^s  father  to  be  given  to  the  Idgi.  On  the  IdgiLi  departure  the 
boy's  father  gives  them  as  loaddigi  from  Rs.  4 to  Rs.  8,  which  is 
divided  into  four  shares,  three  being  given  to  the  IdgU  named  above  and 
the  fourth  to  the  Idgi  of  the  maternal  relatives.  No  mention  is  made 
on  this  occasion  regarding  the  date  of  the  wedding. 

A very  few  wealthy  families  in  Gujninwala  also  observe  this 
custom  of  sending  a tikka^  but  in  a slightly  different  way.  It  consists 
in  sending  a barber,  a inirdn^  a Brahman,  and  a tailor,  with  a horse,  a 
camel,  clothes  for  the  boy  and  liis  parents,  a gold  finger-ring  for  the 
boy,  Rs.  21  in  cash,  five  lumps  of  candy,  and  some  dried  dates.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Idgis  named,  the  boy's  father  invites  his  kinsfolk  to 
his  house  and  displays  the  gifts  mentioned.  Congratulations  are  then 
exchanged  and  tapdsds  distributed  among  those  present.  Rs.  2 to  5 
are  given  to  each  of  the  bride's  Idg'iSj  and  they  are  then  sent  back. 
Various  intermediaries  are  employed  in  the  preliminary  negotiation. 
Thus  in  the  Bhakkar  tahsil  of  Mianwali,  on  the  Indus,  a Sayyid, 
ma  nlavii  fagir,  or  any  respectable  elder,  is  sent  to  the  girl's  father  by 
the  boy's  to  make  a request  [dhiknd)  for  her  hand.  If  it  is  meant  to 
accept  it  an  ambiguous  answer  is  given  until  the  proposal  has  been  re- 
peated four  or  five  times.  Meanwhile  the  boy's  kinswomen  begin  visiting 
the  girl's  family  with  presents,  and  finally  the  offer  is  accepted  provided 
the  parties  be  related  or  the  boy's  father  promises  compensation  or  a girl 
in  exchange.  In  the  Leiah  tahsil  of  this  district  among  the  leading  fami- 
lies, almost  all  Syyids  and  dominant  Baloch,  the  first  step  to  take  when 
a boy  reaches  a marrying  age  is  to  send  a dhnk  or  embassy  of  picked 
members  of  the  family  to  the  girl's  fathei*.  Ilis  refusal  will  be  definite, 


1 BudJcif  a gold  coin  worth  11  s.  5 : P.Z).,  p.  16S. 
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not  to  say  abrupt,  but  bis  acceptance  ostensibly  reluctant  and  well- 

considered.  Tbe  families  now  begin  to  associate,  but  the  girl  veils 

herself  from  all  the  mabs  of  her  intended  husbaiubs  family. 

«/ 

But  in  Hazara  generally  no  intermediary  is  employed  save  the 
barber,  and  he  is  not  called  when  the  parties  belong  to  the  same  brother- 
hood, for  then  the  womenfolk  arrange  matters.  In  Pesluiwar  an  elderly 
kinswoman  of  the  boy  acts  as  dahlia,  or  go-between,  and  it  is  only  when 
she  has  succeeded  in  securing  a bride  for  liim  that  a jirija  of  Sayvids 
and  vlatncis  is  sent  to  the  girPs  parenls.  If  they  arc  wealthy  they  put 
off  the  jirga  twice  or  thrice  before  finally  consenting. 

Even  after  these  preliminary  negotiations  the  final  betrothal  does  not 
always  take  place  at  once.  Thus  in  Bhakkar  and  Leiah  a few  days  after 
the  negotiations  have  closed  the  boy^s  people  go  to  the  girPs  house  and 
formally  present  her  father  with  a few  gold  or  silver  ornaments  for  her 
use,  and  after  the  diid-i-7chair  has  been  repeated  distribute  sweetstuff. 
This  observance  is  called  ^2/5^ rtw/,  or  Uoken/  Tn  Bhakkar  the  boy^s 
father  is  said  to  place  a ring  on  her  finger  and  a hhochhan  or  sheet  on 
her  head,  and  this  is  called  mshdnt.  The  betrothal  follows  a month  or 
two  later.  But  among  the  Utiminzais  in  Jlaziira  the  nishdni  only 
precedes  the  betrothal  by  a couple  of  days,  and  is  ol -served  in  rather  a 
curious  way  : the  boy^s  party  takes  present  to  the  girPs  village. 
After  nightfall  they  are  invited  to  her  house,  and  the  mirdsi  brings  a 
plate,  into  which  the  boy^s  father  puts  tlie  ornaments.  Of  these  the 
girPs  father  takes  two  or  three  by  way  of  nisJidint,  and  then  the 
betrothal  is  announced,  the  dnd-i-hh air  recited,  and  congratulations 
exchanged.  The  mirdsVs  fee  for  this  service  varies  from  Rs.  4 to  8, 
twice  that  of  the  barber,  so  the  part  he  plays  must  be  regarded 
as  important.  The  boy^s  teacher  gets  from  Rs.  1 to  5.  Among  the 
Jaduns  in  this  district  the 5// appears  to  be  the  betrothal  itself, 
for  when  a match  has  been  arranged  the  boy’s  father  sends  food — 
called  M roti — to  the  girPs  and  then  pays  a visit  (jirgi),  which 
must  be  made  on  a Monday  or  a Friday,  and  by  night,  to  her  house. 
The  jirga  or  visitors  are  then  fed,  and  a barber  presents  sugar  in  a plate 
to  one  of  its  members.  He  drops  Bs.  30,  50,  or  whatever  the  girPs 
father  demands,  into  it  and  the  barber  carries  it  into  the  house.  The 
gIrPs  father  accepts  part  of  the  money  and  returns  the  rest. 
The  dud'-hkhair  is  then  recited,  and  a rupee  ^ given  to  the  mosque.  A 
barber  then  gives  the  boy^s  kinsmen  in  a cup  {knfora)y  into  which  they 
drop  a rupee.  In  another  cup  melmdi  \^  brought,  and  this  is  applied  to 
each  man  by  way  of  nishdni.  Another  rupee  is  dropped  into  this  cup 
also.  Within  a week  of  the  jirgaU  departure,  some  of  the  boy’s  kins- 
men take  a sweetmeat  paJcwdn>  to  the  girPs  house, 'where  they 

spend  the  night.  The  return  visit  is  called  milni.  At  the  next  ’Id  the 
boy^s  parents  send  the  girl  clothes  and  uncooked  food,  with  an  orna- 
ment if  well-to-do,  and  similar  presents  are  sent  on  every  ^Id  and  Shah 
Barat  until  the  wedding. 

In  Peshawar  also  the  nisfidni  is  the  ndtd  or  betrothal.  When 
the  last  jirga  has  obtained  a definite  promise  of  the  girl,  a body  of  the 

' G^Ied  dud  Jed  rupia. 
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boj^s  kinsmen  go  to  the  girPs  house,  and  take  one  to  seven  ornaments 
with  them  as  nishdni.  When  they  arrive  they  are  seated  on  a carpet, 
and  the  barber  brings  a patnos  into  which  each  puts  some  money.  The 
ornaments,  too,  are  put  in,  and  then  the  patnos  is  sent  inside  to  the 
girTs  womenfolk.  The  amount  of  money  agreed  upon  and  the  nishdni 
are  kept,  and  the  patnos  with  the  balance  sent  out  again  to  the  boy^s 
kinsmen.  The  betrothal  is  completed  by  the  father  paying  certain 
fees  to  the  barber,  the  imam  of  the  mosque,  and  the  niutrih.  On  the 
third  day  after  this  the  girPs  ^parents  send  the  boy  a ring  and  a suit 
of  clothes— a gift  called  jovd — and  at  each  fair  and  festival  his  parents 
send  her  presents  till  the  wedding. 

In  the  Utmannama  Tappa  of  Peshawar  the  nishdni  observance 
appears  in  all  essentials  under  the  name  of  thdl — the  plate  in  which 
the  ornaments  for  the  girl  are  placed.  The  thdl  ceremony  concludes 
with  the  return,  it  is  said,  of  all  the  ornaments  and  cash  offered. 
However  this  may  be,  at  its  close  each  person  present  drinks  some 
sharbat  and  puts  some  mehndi  on  his  hands — an  observation  called 
ghuntf  which  is  held  to  make  the  betrothal  binding.  The  third  day 
after  the  betrothal  thegirPs  kinswomen  go  to  the  boy^s  house  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  when  they  depart  his  parents  give  his  future  mother- 
in-law  and  sister-in-law  a rupee  each  ^ by  way  of  pirona*  This  obser- 
vance is  called  channa  arta.  Again,  two  or  three  days  later  the  bride- 
groom, with  two  or  three  friends  and  females,  goes  by  night  to  his 
father-in-law^s  house  taking  with  him  sweetmeats  and  cash  Ks.  *2  to  10. 
The  party  are  feasted  and  then  the  bridegroom  puts  the  money  into 
the  plate  and  sends  it  with  the  sweetmeats  to  his  mother-in-law  as 
sal&mdna.  Shortly  afterwards  the  bride^s  parents  come,  flinging  jets 
at  him,  and  sprinkle  scented  water  over  him.  This  is  called  ubdachwal. 
At  each  fair  and  festival  after  these  ceremonies  the  bridegroom  sends 
gold  or  silver  ornaments  for  the  bride. 

In  the  Chakwal  tahsil  of  Jheliim  a very  similar  custom  exists.  To 
ratify  the  understanding  already  arrived  at,  the  boy^s  father  goes  one 
day  to  the  girPs  and  presents  her  with  sweetstuff  and  Rs.  21  in  cash 
in  the  presence  of  her  brotherhood.  Her  father  accepts  from  Re.  1 to 
Rs.  5,  rarely  taking  the  whole,  and  coloured  water  is  sprinkled  over 
the  whole  of  the  boy’s  party.  The  dud-i-khair  is  recited  at  night,  and 
they  return  next  day.  This  is  called  nishdni  raJehnd.  The  boy  docs 
not  accompany  the  party  on  this  occasion.  On  the  first  ^Id  after  it,  the 
boy^s  father  sends  presents  for  the  girl,  and  if  he  is  well-to-do  he  sends 
clothes  to  her  mother  and  sister  as  well — when  the  gift  would  be 
called  dhdi  tewar  dendy  ^to  gift  3 (literally  2 J-)  sets  of  clothes’.  The 
fathers  ma}^  also  exchange  gifts  of  clothes,  but  if  the  bride’s  parents 
only  receive  garments  for  her  they  need  only  give  sweetmeats  in  return. 
If  this  gift  is  brought  by  a barber  the  girl’s  fal  her  gives  him  a rupee,  a 
turban,  and  ix^huTla — an  observance  called  kapve  dend.  At  the  next  ’id 
clothes  &c.  are  only  sent  to  the  girl.  In  Talagang  (ahsll  the  nishdni 
is  merely  a present  of  Rs.  5 in  cash  and  as  many  paos  of  sugar  made,  it 
seems,  at  betrothal.  So,  too,  in  Haripur  tahsil,  in  Haztira,  it  is  an  orna- 
ment given  to  the  girl  at  the  mangeva.  Finally,  in  Hoshijirpur,  at  least 
among  the  Pathans,  we  find  the  nishdni  following  the  solemn  be- 
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trothal,  at  which  a maulavi  invokes  the  niyat  hhair  twice  and  the  girl's 
father  gives  dried  dates  and  sugar  to  the  boy's  party  by  way  of  %hagun. 
The  contract  having  thus  become  irrevocable,  some  date  of  the  lunar 
month  is  fixed  for  the  nisJidni,  which  merely  consists  in  the  interchange 
of  presents,  feeing  of  ldgi$,  and  the  payment  by  the  girl's  father  of  suffi- 
cient money  to  buy  the  boy  a ring . 

Betrothal  as  an  usage  and  as  a rite. 

In  the  Western  Punjab  Muhammadans  tend  to  assimilate  the 
betrothal  to  the  regular  nihdh,  or  wedding.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  Hazara.  In  that  district  some  people  celebrate  the  mangewa  only  at 
betrothal,  others  solemnise  the  nihdh  simultaneously  with  it,  but  without 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  dower.  That  appears  to  be  fixed  subsequently, 
and  the  nihdh  is  regarded  as  irrevocable  when  the  amount  of  dower 
has  been  fixed.  In  Haripur  tahsil,  after  the  dud-i-khair^  the  ritual  of 
offer  and  acceptance  is  solemnised  at  the  betrothal.  In  Attock  tahsil, 
too,  a mulldJi  officiates  at  this  ceremony. 

, In  the  Rajanpur  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan  the  position  is  this  : 
When  persons  of  the  same  tribe  make  a betrothal  by  exchange,  the 
nihdh  is  not  performed  at  the  betrothafi  but  the  viangni  is  performed, 
and  the  dud-i-khair  is  recited  in  connection  therewith.  But  if  a 
betrothal  is  made  in  consideration  of  a cash  payment  the  nihdh  is  solem- 
nised simultaneously  with  the  mangni.  The  amount  paid  varies  from 
Rs.  100  to  300.  But  elsewhere  it  is  rare  to  find  betrothal  regarded 
as  a religious  rite,  though  occasionally  the  niyat  hhair y or  invocation  of 
a blessing,  is  invoked  by  the  Qazi's  reciting  the  dud-i-fatih-hhairy  as  in 
Eerozepur.  In  that  district  this  is  the  only  ceremony  at  a betrothal,  the 
boy's  father  visiting  the  bride's  and  receiving  a red  hhes,  or  mutdhdy 
after  the  niyat  hfiaiVy  while  the  boy  does  not  accompany  his  party.  In 
Mandi  the  following  times  are  considered  inauspicious  for  a betrothal, 
and  in  fixing  the  date  for  it  a Qazi  is  consulted  : — 

(1)  The  first  ten  days  of  the  month  of  Muharram. 

(2)  The  month  between  the  'Id-ul-Eiter  and  the  'Id-ul-Zuha. 

(3)  The  month  of  Jamadi-us-Sain. 

(4j)  The  last  day  of  every  month. 

(5)  The  3rd,  8th,  13th,  and  18th  of  every  month. 

Auspicious  days  for  a betrothal  are  : — 

(1)  The  7th,  11th,  14th,  25th,  and  27th  of  every  month. 

(2)  All  days  except  the  3rd,  8th,  13th,  and  18th. 

But  this  custom  appears  to  be  confined  to  that  Slate,  for  in  the 
adjacent  district  of  Hoshiarpur  any  date  may  be  fixed  for  the  betrothal, 
and  at  most  a maulavi  is  called  for  the  niyat  hhair.  In  Dasuya  tahsil 
any  date  of  the  lunar  month  is  fixed.  This  is  called  parnd^  and  on  it 
a party  of  four  at  least  visits  the  bride's  house  with  presents,  which  vary 
according  to  the  means  of  the  parties.  Among  the  Pathans,  called 
Wilayati  and  Muhammadans  of  Kangra  generally,  betrothal  is  styled 
halcy  or  ^ assent.'  Among  the  Saddozai  and  QIzzilbash  Pathans  of 
Hoshiarpur,  for  instance,  the  hale  simply  consists  in  a visit  by  the  boy' s 
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friends  to  the  girFs  father  and  a formal  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
match.  The  boy  himself  does  not  take  part  in  any  of  ceremonies 
before  ^hjs  wedding,  though  these  are  rather  elaborate,  and  include 
the  shtnnt  hlori  fsweet-eating)  and  rakht-hurdni  (cloth-cutting). 
At  some  date  after  the  hale  the  boy^s  father,  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  family,  takes  some  sweetmeat,  pieces  of  silk  and  rich  cloth, 
unsewn  and  uncut,  for  the  bride,  but  ornaments  are  not  sent  till 
the  eve  of  the  wedding.  This  ceremony  is  performed  with  some 
little  ^clat.  ^The  sweetmeat,  which  is  always  a mixture  of  patdsha^ 
nuqal,  and  ildichiddna  is  arranged  in  trays  carried  bv  menials,  who 
form  a procession.  ^ Before  them  goes  a band.  The  ladies  of  the 
boy^s  family  follow  in  close  carriages.  Sometimes  fireworks  are  also 
used.  When  this  procession  arrives  at  the  girFs  house  the  boy^s 
mother  or  some  elderly  relative  puts  a ring  on  the  bride^s  right-hand 
finger  and  says,  ' ^ (by  f he  name  of  God).  She  then  throws 
a shawl  round  her  shoulders.  After  this  she  cuts  the  cloth  with 
scissors,  repeating  * Congratulations  to  both  the  parties 

follow,  and  sweetmeat  is  distributed  among  the  women  inside  the  house 
as  well  as  among  the  men  outside.  Finally,  the  date  of  the  wedding 
is  decided  upon  and  publicly  announced.  ° 

In  Kangra  the  hale  is  a little  more  formal,  and  it  is  also  followed 
by  similar  observances.  The  boy’s  father,  with  some  respectable  elders, 
goes  to  the  girFs  house  on  the  11th,  17th,  27th  or  29th  of  the  month. 
The  girFs  father  also  assembles  some  men  at  his  house  before  their 
arrival,  and  soon  after  it  he  distributes  sweetmeats,  such  as  patdsJias, 
giving  a plateful  of  sugar  with  his  own  hands  to  the  boy’s  father, 
and  congratulations  are  exchanged.  The  giving  of  the  sweetmeats 
shows  that  the  girFs  father  has  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  boy. 
This  ceremony  is  called  sJiarfi  khori,  and  females  take  no  part  in  it. 
On  this  day,  and  sometimes  on  the  next  day  too,  the  boy’s  father  sends 
sweetmeats  and  fresh  fruit  to  the  girl.  This  sweetmeat  is  called 
majmd  razd.  The  fruit  is  distributed  by  the  girFs  parents  among 
their  relatives.  Thereafter  (till  the  date  of  betrothal)  on  each  ^Id-ul- 
Fitr  the  boy^s  parents  send  some  meJindi  and  food  to  the  girl,  and  a 
he-goat  or  ram  is  also  sent  to  her  on  each  ’Id-ul-Zuha.  The  animal  is 
painted  with  mehidi  and  a silver  hansU  put  round  its  neck.  It  is  sacri- 
ficed by  the  girl’s  parents.  On  each  last  Wednesday  of  the  month 
of  Safar,  20  silver  rings  and  a gold  ring,  with  a suit  of  clothes  and 
some  mefindi,  are  sent  by  the  boy^s  parents  to  the  girFs.  The  silver 
rings  are  meant  for  her  friends  and  the  gold  one  for  the  girl  herself. 
On  the  Shab  Barat  fireworks  are  also  sent  for  the  girl.  These  practices 
are  kept  up  till  the  nihdh,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  period  intervening 
between  the  betrothal  and  the  wedding. 

The  date  of  the  mkdh  is  fixed  in  consultation.  First  of  all  the 
date  of  the  rahhat  bari,  or  cutting  of  the  clothes,  is  settled.  The  boy^s 
])arents  take  even  suits  of  silk  clothes  to  the  girFs  house.  These 
clothes  are  carried  by  servants  on  their  heads.  A pair  of  laced  shoes 
is  also  taken.  The  first  cloth  for  the  bride  Is  cut  by  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  matron  of  the  family.  The  girFs  parents  supply  the 
boy's  with  food  for  the  night  at  the  rahhat  bariy  and  the  men  of  his 
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party  depart  after  taking’  it.  This  ceremony  is  performed  ten  or  eleven 
days  before  the  wedding. 

The  auspicious  dates  for  a betrothal  are  variously  given.  In  the 
Abbottabad  tahsil  of  Hazara  very  few  days  are  unlucky,  and  auspicious 
datesarethe  ist,  2nd,  dth,  5th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  lOth,  llth,  12th,  Hth,  15th, 
16th,  17th,  19th,  20th,  2 1st,  22nd,  24th  to  27th,  29th,  and  80th.  Put 
one  list  from  Rajatipur,  in  Dera  (Ihazi  Khan,  omits  the  2nd,  6fch,  Sth, 
9th,  10th,  15th,  16th,  10th,  20th,  22nd,  25th,  26th,  and  30th,  while  in 
the  Leiah  tahsil  of  Mianwali  the  7th,  llth,  14th,  24th,  25th,  or 
27th  day  of  the  moon  is  considered  really  prosperous,  though,  excepting 
the  ten  days  of  Ashura,  all  other  days  of  the  year  are  admissible,  whether 
lucky  or  not,  for  performing  mangnd. 

In  Ferozepore  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  date  of  ^he  month,  but  the 
boy^s  party  should  reach  the  girl’s  house  on  a Thursday  night. 

In  Loharu  the  usages  in  betrothal  are  typical  of  those  in  vogue  in 
the  south-east  Panjab.  In  that  State,  betrothal  (sagd'i)  is  never 
solemnised  on  the  3rd,  13th,  23rd,  Sth,  ISfch,  or  28th  of  a lunai  month. 

The  bridegroom  {henrlhd)  only  accompanies  his  father  and  kinsmen 
to  the  house  of  the  bride  [hendhdnt]  if  specially  desired  to  do  so  bv  the 
bride^s  father.  The  boy^s  father  then  presents  Rs.  35  in  cash  and  a 
cocoanut  in  a vessel,  together  with  5^  of  sugar,  one  ser  of  henna, 
and  a silk  cloth,  which  are  put  in  the  bride^s  lap  —an  observance  called 
god  hharand  (literally,^  to  fill  the  lap^).  Then  the  girPs  father 
gives  the  boy  some  cloth,  a rupee,  and  a cocoanut,  with  clothes  for 
himself  and  his  mother.  Next  follows  the  f^hiihardm^  or  thank- 
o^ering,  a feast  of  rice,  coarse  sugar,  and  ghi,  given  to  the  boy’s 
party,  during  which  the  girl’s  kinswomen  fling  insults  (sithimda)  at 
them. 

The  betrothal  ceremonies  in  vogue  among  the  ^Muhammadans  of 
the  Lamm%  tract  in  Bahawalpur  are  described  below  : — 

Betrothal  is  called  mangndn  or  mangewa  On  the  date  fixed  for 
the  betrothal  the  pntreta  or  boy’s  father  party  pay  a visit  to  the  'iheta 
or  girl’s  father,  and  this  visit  must  be  paid  at  night  and  on  the  1st, 
5th,  7th,  llth,  14th,  17th  19th,  21st,  25th,  27th  or  29th  of  the  lunar 
month.  The  bridegroom  accompanies  the  party,  which  takes  a quantity 
of  tapdsds  (sugar  cakes)  with  them,  and  on  arriving  at  the  girl’s  house 
i\iQ  dud-i-fatihd  khair  ov  niyat  khair  observed,  the  ceremony  being 
begun  by  the  person  who  arranged  the  betrothal.  After  this  the  parties 
exchange  congratulations  and  the  bridegroom  is  given  a liingi.  The 
boy’s  father  usually  distributes  the  tapdsds^  while  the  bride’s  father 
entertains  them  with  milk.  The  bridegroom’s  party  returns  home  the 
same  night.  Subsequently  a party  of.  women  visit  the  girl’s  father  on 
behalf  of  bridegroom’s  father,  taking  with  them  tapdfids  and  a treioar ^ 
comprising  a hochhan,  in  which  are  tied  some  coins  (varying  from 
4 annas  to  Rs  25),  fruit  weighing  from  2^  pdos  ^ to  5 seers,  a bracelet, 
a set  of  bangles  and  a nng  (or  pithi  mundri),  and  these  ornaments  and 
clothes  are  put  on  the  bride  by  the  women. 
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In  well-to-do  families  a . woman  who  makes  bangles  accompanies 
the  party  to  the  bride^s  house  and  pu^s  glass  or  ivory  bangles  on  her. 
In  other  cases  the  bride  is  taken  next  day  to  a shop  and  the  bangles  are 
bought  and  put  on  there.  After  this  the  nose  of  the  bride  is  bored,  and 
as  a compensation  for  the  pain  she  is  given  chhafdks  or  fjdos  of 
sugar-candy.^  Finally  the  \dsitors  are  feasted  with  ckola  (rice  or  bread 
with  ^7/2  and  sugar)  by  the  bride's  father,  but  nothing  that  has  been 
cut  with  a knife,  such  as  meat,  is  given  thein.^  This  ceremony  is  term- 
ed nath  Burd. 

UiageB  s’kbsequent  to  betrothal  and  prior  to  marriage, 

Chandrdvdn. — On  the  first  day  on  which  the  new  moon  is  seen  in 
the  lunar  month  following  the  Ijetrothal  the  bridegroom  visits  his 
father-in-law  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  the  new  moon,  and  takes 
his  meals  in  his  house.  This  is  termed  cJiandrdndn  Ihdicdn,  The 
bridegroom  drops  from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  10,  according  to  his  means,  in  the 
plate  in  which  food  is  given  him,  and  his  father-in-law  in  return  gives 
him  a ring.  This  usage  is  virtually  confined  to  Bahawalpur,  being 
expressly  non-existent  or  obsolete  in  almost  eyery  other  part  of  the 
Punjab. 

After  the  chandrdndn  on  both  the  'Ids,  on  the  Ashura  (the  10th 
of  Muharram),  the  Shah  Barat,  and  the  last  Wednesday  in  Safar  ® the 
boy's  father  sends  uncooked  food  (rice,  ghi,  sugar  &c.)  to  the  bride. 
Here  again  nothing  that  has  been  cut  may  be  sent,  and  this  rule  is 
observed  even  on  the  Ba([r-'Id  day  (the  festival  on  which  sheep  &c.  are 
sacrificed). 

But  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  only  a rupee  is  sent  to  the  bride  on  the 
first  'Id.  No  uncooked  food  is  sent  her  on  the  Baqr  'Id,  when  her 
home  is  not  far  from  the  boy's. 

In  Miawali,  on  the  first  'Id-ul-Fitr,  after  the  mangewd  the  boy^s 
father  sends  the  bride  a hhochhan  and  a silk  huftd^  some  rice,  ghi^ 
sugar  &c.  Besides  these  articles  and  clothes  are  sent  on  each  'Id  or 
festival  after  the  mangewd.  This  is  termed  warend  or  sanbkdl  bhejndj 
to  send  a support  or  pledge. 

After  the  betrothal  various  social  observances  take  place,  but 
however  costly  they  may  be,  few  have  any  rthgious  or  ritual  signifi- 
cance. For  example,  among  the  Jaduns  and  in  the  Abhottabad  tahsil 
of  Hazara  uncooked  food  m sent  to  the  girl  on  each  'Id  and  Shab  Baiat 
after  the  betrothal  This  usage  is  very  widespread,  but  the  customs 
as  to  what  is  sent  vary  conside:  ably.  Thus,  in  Peshawar,  well-to-do 
people  send  clothes  and  ornaments. 

1  Round  Mithankot,  in  pera  Ghazi  Khdu,  the  bride’s  nosels  bored  by  the  boy’s  kins- 
women, and  they  give  her  the  sugar-candy,  the  one  who  iictu£illy  performs  the  op.iatiou 
giving  twice  as  much  as  the  others. 

2 Round  Mithankot  this  restrictiou  is  only  imposed  on  the  bride. 

3 In  the  Jampur  tahsil  of  pera  Ghazi  Khdn  uncooked  food  is  sent  on  the  ’Ids,  Muhar- 
ram  days,  and  Shab  1 aiat,  by  the  boy’s  party,  but  not  on  the  last  Wednesday'  of  the 
mouth  of  Safar, 
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In  Gujr^nwdla  on  the  ^Id  day  after  the  mangni  the  boy’s  party 
goes  to  the  girl’s  house  with  ornaments  and  clothes,  which  are  put 
on  the  girl  on  that  auspicious  day.  Even  poor  people  take  a suit  of 
clothes  and  siWer  ornaments  worth  Rs  20  to  50,  while  the  rich  send 
silk  clothes  and  ornaments  costing  as  much  as  Rs.  500  to  2,000. 
Congratulations  are  exchanged  between  the  parties,  and  sweets  dis- 
tributed on  this  occasion.  This  custom  is,  however,  noi  ^ in  vogue 
among  cultivators.  It  is  confined  to  the  higher  castes  living  in  towns.* 

Kawdrd  Ted  sdwand.—ln  Hoshiarpur  the  presents  thus  sent  are 
called  ’Idi  and  Shah  Barati.  In  Mandi  on  any  festival  day,  such  as 
the  ’Id  or  Niaz,  and  at  any  marriage  in  the  girl’s  family  ^ after  his 
betrothal,  the  boy  is  invited  and  feasted  with  rich  food.  This  is  called 
Jeawdr  Id  sdwand.  On  the  other  hand,  among  respectable  families, 
the  girl  is  supplied  with  clothes  etc.  till  her  nikdh. 

A similar  custom  exists  in  Loharu.  In  that  State  hidri  is  a present 
of  sweets  etc.  (including  clothes,  if  they  can  be  afforded)  sent  to  the 
girl  by  the  boy’s  father  on  every  festival  bit  ween  the  betrothal  and 
the  wedding.  If  no  ornaments  or  clothes  were  given  to  the  girl  on 
the  day  of  the  mangni  they  are  sent  with  the  first  hidri-  In  return 
the  girl’s  parents  also  send  a bidri  to  the  boy.  If  the  Ti]  festival 
of  the  Hindus  in  Lama  happens  to  fall  between  the  betrothal  and  the 
wedding  Muhammadans  send  sandlidri  to  the  bride.  This  consists 
of  Tkhajdrs  (sweets  shaped  like  dates),  made  of  wheat  flour  and  coarse 
sugar  fried  in  oil,  together  with  a suit  of  clothes  for  the  girl. 

In  the  Pindi  Gheb  tahsil,  on  the  day  after  the  betrothal,  the 
females  on  behalf  of  the  boy’s  father,  visit  the  girl’s  house,  taking  with 
them  dried  dates,  mauU  and  cash  for  her.  This  is  called  gad. 

The  boy  also  visits  the  girl’s  house  on  the  second  or  third  day,  his  ' 
mother-in-law  gives  him  a gold  or  silver  finger-ring  or  some  cash. 
The  girl’s  other  relations  also  give  him  money. 

In  Peshawar  city,  at  an  undefined  time  after  the  mangewdy  some 
of  the  boy’s  kinswomen  go  to  the  bride’s  house  for  the  milni,  as  it 
is  called.  They  take  sweetmeats  with  them,  and  the  bride’s  parents 
serve  them  with  boiled  rice  and  sugar,  called  chohha.  This  ceremony 
is  performed  during  the  day,  and  the  women  return  home  by  night. 
They  drop  from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  5 into  the  vessel  from  which  they  are  given 
the  rice.  At  every  festival  day  the  boy’s  parents  also  send  the  girl  rice 
and  sugar,  and  in  return  for  this  they  are  given  a cJiddar  or  dopatta. 

But  in  Sialkot  the  milni  is  not  carried  out  by  the  womenfolk  at  all. 
In  that  district  some  time  after  the  betrothal  and  before  the  wedding, 

1 TLis  usage  is  subiect,  of  course,  to  endless  variations,  not  only  in  different  localities, 
but  also  in  different  castes.  Thus  in  Ferozepur,  after  the  mangndn,  food,  clothes,  and 
ornaments  are  sent  to  the  bride  on  th>-  ’Id.  Among  Bodlas  the  boy’s  mother  goes  with 
these  articles  herself.  The  ornaments  are  a hansU,  bangles,  a goTchrd  (all  of  silver),  aid 
clothes— a gown  and  a hurtd.  Sayyids  send  5 sets  of  rice,  a rupee,  for  the  price  of  gM, 
sugar,  shoes,  trousers,  a laced  Tcurtd,  and  dof  attd,  bangles,  and  Icarydn.  Rajputs  send 
all  the  above  except  the  rice,  and  in  return  the  bride’s  father  senes  a lungi,  Tcurtd,  turban, 
shoes,  and  a finger-ring  for  the  boy  on  the  last  Wednesday.  Among  Araf’;‘s  the  boy’s 
father  sends  two  sers  of  rice  and- one  of  sugar.  Half  of  this  is  sent  by  the  bride’s  father 
in  retJurn, 
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the  fathers  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  meet  together,  and  this  is  called 
milni.  The  boy’s  father  on  this  occasion  sends  the  girl  some  ornaments 
and  clothes,  whifch  are  put  on  her,.  In  return  her  father  may  give  the 
boy’s  father  valuable  clothes  and  ornaments  as  well  as  a she-buflPalo  or  a 
mare,  but  this  is  not  generally  d}ne. 

In  Hazara  the  mini  appears  to  be  called  gela.  Directly  afteJ* 
the  betrothal,  on  the  return  of  the  boy’s  party  from  the  girl’s  house,  his 
kinswomen,  with  other  females  of  the  village,  visit  the  girl’s  mother, 
taking  with  them  drums  and  singing  songs  on  their  way.  They  also 
take  sweetened  bread  fried  in  oil.  This  is  called  pair  gela.  The  bride’s 
kinswomen  return  the  visit  in  a similar  way.  By  this  it  is  intended 
that  if  a birth  or  death  takes  place  in  either  of  the  two  families  their 
womenfolk  can  take  part  in  the  marriage  festivities  or  the  mourning  rites. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  'pair  gela  is  not  very  clear.  In  AUock 
tahsil  it  is  thus  described  ; After  the  conclusion  of  the  betrothal  on  an 
’Id  day,  the  boy’s  mother,  together  with  thirty  or  forty  other  females, 
the  boy,  and  his  sarhdlds,  visit  the  girl’s  mother  by  day.  She  takes 
with  her  clothes,  sweetmeats,  and  parched  grain,  and  presents  them  to 
the  girl’s  mother,  who  distributes  them  among  these  present  and  dis- 
misses her  female  visitors  with  present  of  clothes,  but  the  boys  and  his 
sarhdlds  stay  on  for  four  or  five  days.  On  his  departure  his  father-in- 
law  to  be  gives  him  clothes  and  a ring.  Sometimes  the  sarhdlds  are  also 
given  clothes.  This  is  called  pair  gela.  On  the  first  ’Id  the  boy’s 
mother  also  takes  jaggery,  rice  and  clothes  for  the  girl,  and 

this  is  repeated  on  all  subsequent  ’Ids. 

But  in  the  Haripur  tahsil  of  this  district  it  is  said  that  on  the  third 
day,  or  some  time  afterwards,  the  females  of  the  boy’s  family  pay  a 
visit  by  way  of  pair  gela  to  the  girl’s  mother,  taking  with  them  orna- 
ments &c.  On  their  return  the  girl’s  parents  give  them  clothes,  &c. 

In  Mianwali  a similar  usage  is  called  paird  chhovnd.  After  the 
betrothal  the  boy  goes  to  his  father-in-law’s  house,  and  after  taking 
food  there,  he  drops  from  Re.  I to  Rs.  5 into  the  dish  in  which  his 
dinner  was  served.  His  mother-in-law  to  be  then  gives  him  a gold  or 
silver  ring  in  return. 

Section  8. — Muhammadan  maeriage  observances. 

In  the  following  paper  the  observances  followed,  after  those  con- 
nected with  betrothal  have  been  completed,  just  before,  at  and  after  the 
wedding  are  described.  No  rigid  classification  by  localities  is  possible, 
but  speaking  very  generally  the  marriage  observances  of  the  Muham- 
madans in  the  South-East  Punjab  differ  a good  deal  from  those  of  the 
centre  and  north-east  districts.  In  the  latter  the  Muhammadans  are 
few  in  numbers.  The  Muhammadans  of  the  Western  Punjab,  including 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  have  a good  many  characteristic 
usages  not  found  in  the  centre  or  east.  Roughly  speaking  then  the 
arrangement  in  this  account  follows  their  territorial  differences. 

I. — In  the  South-East  Punjab  the  wedding  rites  vary  among 
different  castes  and  tribes  to  a bewildering  degree.  Those  in  vogue  in 
the  Lohaiu  State  may  be  regarded  as  typical  and  are  described  below, 
togethei  with  those  found  among  the  Meos  who  are  Muhammadans 
with  a strong  survival  of  Hindu  beliefs  and  ideas. 
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Preparations  for  the  wedding. 

Ten  or  fifteen  fiays  before  the  date  of  the  wedding  the  hride^s  father 
the  gandh  knot).^  In  this  observance  a piece  of  silk  is 

knotted  as  many  times  as  there  are  days  remaining  till  the  wedding*  day. 
A Tcangnd  or  bracelet  of  silk  (containing*  a ring  of  iron^  another  of  lac 
and  some  o'di)  is  also  made  for  the  bridegroom.  The  gandhy  the  Tcangnd 
with  a lump  of  sugar  and  a rupee,  are  sent  to  him  by  a barber  and  liis 
sister  or  his  father'^s  sister  hangs  the  gandh  on  a peg. 

Bdn  hutdnd  then  follows. ^ This  observance  consists  in  rubbing 
the  bodies  of  the  pair  with  b'ftnd  3 or  4 days  before  the  wedding.^ 

Among  the  Meos  of  Gurgaon  hdn  is  said  to  be  ^ taken  out  of  ^ the 
pair  from  their  respective  houses  thus  : — He  (or  she)  is  led  out  of  the 
house,  holding  a plate  on  which  is  a lighted  lamp,  to  a certain  distance 
and  is  then  brought  hack.  This  is  done  seven  times.  Kinswomen 
accompany  him  (or  her),  singing  songs. 

The  bridegroom  is  also  bathed  by  the  women  of  his  family  and 
oiled.  This  observance  is  called  tel  charhdnd. 

A knot  in  Haq  gandh  is  untied  every  day,  and  when  only  one  re- 
mains tied  the  boy^s  father  sends  for  his  kinsfolk,  who  are  feasted  and 
in  return  present  their  neotd  or  tamhol. 

Shortly  before  the  wedding  party  sets  out  from  the  hoy’s  home  he 
is  seated  on  a stool  and  bathed  by  the  barber.  At  the  same  time  seven 
women  whose  husbands  are  alive  pound  up  barley  in  a mortar — an 
observance  called  ehhave.^ 

After  the  boy  has  been  bathed  his  mother^s  brother  lifts  him  down 
from  the  stool,  a custom  called  'pdtd  uidrnd  ® or  pirhd  utidrnd. 

After  this  four  women  lead  the  boy  away  under  a piece  of  cloth 
held  over  him  like  a canopy,  and  seat  him  on  a cot.  He  is  then  dressed 
in  new  clothes  and  the  Tcangnd  tied  on  his  wrist. 

Another  observance  which  takes  place  a day  or  two  before  the 
wedding  is  the  In  this  the  boy,  dressed  in  his  new  clothes, 

with  the  Tcangnd  on  his  wrist  and  a chaplet  of  flowers  tied  round  his 
head,  is  mounted  on  a mare  (never  on  a horse)  and  taken  to  a mosque, 
where  prayers  are  said  by  him  and  a congregation.  On  his  return 
he  goes  round  the  whole  town  and  is  then  taken  to  some  house  other 
than  his  own  home  until  the  wedding  party  sets  out  at  night. 

On  the  day  of  the  niTtdh  when  the  wedding  party  reaches  the  girks 
home  the  tuntid  observance  is  first  held.  In  this  the  women  assembled 
jest  with  one  another  and  hold  a mock  marriage,  one  dressed  in  man^s 
attire  and  holding  a sword  in  her  hand  being  wedded  to  another  by  a 
third  who  acts  as  the  Oazi,  Another  of  the  women  also  puts  her  face 
into  the  mouth  of  a jar  and  calls  all  the  others  ill  names. 

1 See  Note  A on  page  836, 

« See  Note  B on  page  836. 

3 See  Note  C on  page  837. 

4 In  the  Sangrur  tahsil  of  Jind  when  a wedding  party  among  the  Sayyids  sets  out  the 
hoy  is  made  to  ent  a branch  of  hjand  tiee.  When  his  party  reaches  the  bride’s  house  the 

and  barber  each  get  from  9 to  i5  pies,.  This  fee  is  called  'pherd, 

plank  or  shutter  : Fanjahi  Dictg.,  p,  882, 
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While  the  wedding  party  is  still  a mile  or  so  from  the  bride^s  home 
the  boy’s  father  sends  a bunch  of  green  leaves  (called  karz  ddli)  by  his 
barber  to  the  father  of  the  girl.  The  latter  receives  it  seated  on  a 
wooden  stool  and  (after  giving  the  barber  a rupee  as  his  fee)  stains  his 
hands  with  red  and  places  them  on  the  barbery’s  breast  or  loins.  The 
latter  then  returns.  Meanwhile  the  wedding  party  is  nearing  the 
bidders  home  and  is  met  by  the  gir^s  people,  being  conducted  to  a 
suitable  place  for  its  stay.  Songs  are  now  sung  by  the  girFs  kins* 
women  and  the  potcer^s  wheel  worshipped  by  them. 

A.t  sunset  the  bridegroom  performs  the  toran.  Five  wooden  spar- 
rows are  hung  up  at  the  bidders  house-door  and  the  bridegroom  moves 
them  with  a stick. 

After  the  toran  the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  bride’s  house,  but  a 
barber  stops  the  way  and  measures  him  with  a thread,  receiving  for  this 
a fee  of  Ks.  1-4.  Then  the  bridegroom  enters  the  house  of  the  bride 
who  has  taken  her  stand  inside  the  door.  Giving  her  a rupee,  he  places 
his  hand  over  hers — an  observance  called  hath-lewd  or  * hand -taking," 

The  nikdh  is  now  solemnised  according  to  Muhammadan  Law  and 

o 

the  amount  of  the  dower  fixed. ^ 

Ceremonies  after  the  wedding. 

On  the  morning  after  the  niJcdh  the  bridegroom  and  his  shdhbdld 
with  their  companions  are  feasted  on  khir,  an  usage  called  kanwir 
kalewd. 

After  this  sugar  on  a plate  is  set  before  the  biddegroam  and  he  puts 
some  money  into  the  plate — an  observance  called  sdlii  artd. 

Next,  the  pair  are  seated  facing  each  other  with  an  earthen  plate 
full  of  water  between  them,  and  a silver  ring,  a nut  and  two  or  four 
coins  are  put  on  the  bride’s  head  which  she  inclines,  thus  throwing  the 
coins  etc.  into  the  water.  Both  then  scramble  lor  them  in  the  pla^te — 
and  the  one  who  first  gets  the  ring  wins.  This  is  done  thrice.  The 
rite  is  called  'jud  khelnd,  ^ to  gamble.'’ 

On  the  day  on  which  the  wedding  ]wty  is  to  return  home  the 
bridegroom  goes  to  the  bride’s  house  and  there  the  pair  sit  facing  each 
other.  Here  again  the  shdhbdld  accompanies  the  bridegroom.  The 
pair  then  come  out  of  the  house  with  their  clothes  knotted  together. 
The  bride’s  father  now  gives  her  clothes  etc.,  a couch  and,  if  he  can 
afford  it,  a horse,  camel  or  cow.  The  wedding  party  departs,  with  the 
bride  in  a cart  or  on  a caimel  if  possible. 

On  nearing  the  bridegroom’s  home  the  clothes  of  the  pair  are 
again  knotted  together.  At  the  entrance  the  bridegroom'’s  sister  bars* 
their  way  till  she  receives  her  dues,  and  further  in  stand  vessels  through 
which  the  bridegroom  must  make  a way  with  his  sword,  the  bride 

^Another  usage  prior  to  the  nikdh  consists  iu  the  sending  of  hari  by  the  boy’s  father  to 
the  bride.  The  hari  consists  of  clothes,  shoes,  dried  dates,  almouds,  maize  and,  if  he  can 
afford  them,  ornaments. 

After  the  hari  the  wedding-party  take  the  hoy  to  the  girl’s  liouse  where  her  mother 
places  a tray  of  sugar  before  him.  Into  this  tray  ho  puts  a rupee,  called  sdsildnd  or  the 
mother-in-law’s  due. 

Iu  Rohtak  the  hari  is  also  called  sdchni  and  consists  of  presents  seut  to  the  girl  by  the 
boy’s  maternal  relatives. 

After  the  bari  has  been  received  the  womeu  of  the  bride’s  family  go  to  see  the  place 
where  the  boy’s  party  is  staying— an  usage  known  as  derd  jhdnknd  or  hhir.  There  they 
are  given  dried  fruits. 
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accompanying*  him.  Both  then  seat  themselves  in  the  house  and  the 
shdhbdld  says  : — 

Bhdhi^  hlidbi  mujh  ghar  pahla  beta  ser  guT, 

Throwing  a cocoanut  into  the  air  he  says  also  : --- 
JDahne  goda  dliakni  aur  bain  godd  sHt, 

Mujhe  Hen  laddu  aur  bhdbt  ko  milen  put. 

The  pair  then  separate. 

Rice  is  then  boiled  by  women  whose  husbands  are  alive  and  eaten 
by  them  and  the  bride — a rite  called  sdt  (seven)  snJidgan  kdi  kundd. 

Two  or  four  days  later  the  bride^s  brother  or  other  kinsman  goes 
to  bring  her  back  to  her  own  home,  and  he  takes  with  him  some  sweets. 
This  usage  is  called  len  hdri. 

MuJcldwd^  takes  place  as  a rule  one  or  two  years  after  the  wedding. 
The  husband  fetches  his  wife  from  her  home,  receiving  a present  of 
ornaments  from  her  father,  if  he  can  afford  to  give  them. 

1 Or  cTidld  in  Gurgaon,  e.g,  among  the  Meos  who  have  several  usages.  Sometimes  the 
bridegroom  accompanies  the  bride  to  her  home,  stays  there  3 or  4 days  and  then  returns 
with  her.  Sometimes  mukldwd  takes  place  after  one,  sometimes  after  three  years,  in 
which  cases  it  is  much  more  formal  and  costly  to  the  girl’s  father  - and  less  so  to  the  bride- 
groom. 

Fixing  the  wedding-dag. — In  the  central  districts  this  is  not  a very  prominent  rite, 
but  in  some  parts  it  survives.  Thus  in  Gujrdt  in  order  to  fix  a date  for  the  wedding  the 
girl’s  parents  send  a barber  and  mirdsi  with  Ks.  5 to  Rs.  21  or  a gold  mohar  for  the  boy,  as  - 
well  as  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  11  for  the which  sum  is  also  called  ‘village  expenses’  to  the 
bridegroom’s  house.  The  boy’s  fatl  er  then  invites  all  his  kinsmen  and  friends.  The  hoy 
is  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  and  the  barber  gives  him  sugarcandy  to  eat.  He 
also  puts  in  his  skirt  the  cash  or  the  gold  mohar.  Then  congratulations  are  exchanged. 
This  ceremony  is  called  hhocha.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  fixed  at  it  and  the  barber  and 
mirdsi  are  given  from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  5 by  the  boy’s  patty.  His  parents  also  dismiss  the 
Idgis  with  a chunni  and  Re.  1 to  Rs.  11  together  with  a hidh  (bundle)  containing  dried 
fruits  such  as  almonds,  cocoauuts,  dried  raisins  and  patdshas. 

In  Gujranwala  to  ‘ tie  the  knot’  or  gand  pdnd,  as  it  is  termed,  is  the  ceremony  of 
fixing  a day  for  the  marriage.  If  any  ceremonies  connected  with  the  betrothal  have  not 
been  already  performed,  they  are  now  observed.  The  wedding  day  is  fixed  by  correspon- 
dence between  the  parties  or  at  a personal  meeting. 

So  too  in  Mandi  some  respectable  men  of  the  boy’s  family  go  to  the  girl’s  house  with 
a Qazi  and  he  fixes  there  the  dates  of  the  nikdh  and  dhdm,  and  that  for  applying  mehndi. 
These  dates  are  always  close  to  one  another.  Congratulations  are  exchanged  and  sugar  sent 
to  relations  to  notify  them  of  the  date  of  wedding,  the  Idgi  deputed  giving  each  of  them 
sugar  while  they  in  return  give  him  from  one  pice  to  two  annas  by  way  of  loaddigi. 

The  ceremony  is  performed  before  the  nikdh.  W^omen  of  the  boy’s  party 

paint  his  hands  with  mehndi  at  night.  Then  some  mehndi,  a silver  ring  and  Rs.  1-5 -9  in 
cash  are  sent  to  the  girl  through  the  Idgi,  women  also  going  with  him.  Mehn  di  is  also 
applied  to  the  girl.  The  females  of  both  parties  keep  awake  singing  songs  all  night. 
On  the  next  day  at  4 p.m.  hatnd  is  rubbed  over  the  bridegroom’s  body  and  he  is  bathed. 
Then  he  is  seated  in  a special  room  and  some  of  his  relatives  and  friends  sit  with  him,  He 
is  dressed  in  such  clothes  as  are  worn  by  a bridegroom  and  a sihrd  is  placed  round  his 
head.  At  8 or  9 p.m.  the  bridegroom  is  taken  to  a mosque  in  a palanquin  or  on  a horse. 
He  is  then  made  to  pass  through  the  bazars  and  all  this  time  dancing  girls  dance  before  his 
horse  and  fireworks  are  let  off.  He  is  then  taken  at  a slow  pace  with  the  whole  of  the 
wedding  party  to  the  bride’s  house,  and  all  are  seated  then  in  a specially  decorated  room. 
The  men  of  the  girl’s  party  and  the  Qazi  also  come  there.  The  girl’s  guardian  allows  the 
Qazi  to  perform  the  nikdh.  He  first  fixes  the  amount  of  the  bride’s  dowser  which  depends 
cn  the  will  of  her  guardian.  It  is  never  below  Rs.  32-8.  If  the  amount  is  not  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  of  the  bride’s  guardian  he  is  entitled  to  marry  her  to  another.  There- 
after two  witnesses  and  a vakil  are  appointed  by  each  party.  They  go  with  the  Qazi  to  the 
bride  and  perform  the  ceremonies  of  offer  and  acceptance;  she  and  the  bridegroom  are  told 
to  repeat  the  sacred  kalma  five  times.  The  khuthd  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  kin.  L'he  dowry,  •viz.  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  a couch,  hcusehold  utensils  and 
ornaments  are  given  on  this  occasion.  Dried  fruits  and  sugarcandy  are  distributed  among 
the  people.  Tiie  Qazi  gets  Rs.  1*4  for  the  ceremony  while  his  assistant  gets  annas  4 for  the 
dud  i’khair.  All  these  expenses  are  borne  by  the  bridegroom.  Besides  copper  coins  are 
distributed  among  the  poor.  The  bride’s  guardian  feeds  the  wedding  party. 
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II.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  wedding  rites  current  among  the 
Muhammadans  in  the  Central  Punjab  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing skeleton  account  of  those  prevalent  in  Gujranwala  : — 

Sikrd  bdnihnd  and  Khdre  ch(iThnd,’^-‘OnQ  day  before  the  wedding^ 
the  bridegroom  is  garlanded  with  flowers.  This  ceremony  is  called  sihrd 
hdndhnd?'  On  this  day  also  tomhol  (presents  in  money)  is  offered 
by  the  brotherhood  and  the.  bridegroom^s  father  gives  to  his  kamins 
(menials)  their  lag  or  due?  according  to  his  means.  Before  the  sihrd 
hdndhnd  the  bridegroom  ascends  a kjidrd  and  breaks  5 or  7 chhunnts,^ 

When  the  wedding  procession  is  about  to  start,  the  boy  is  made  to 
ride  on  a mare.  This  is  called  ghori  ehavhnd,  and  his  sister  aks  for  hdg 
pkardi,  or  a fee  for  holding  the  reins.  He  gives  her  either  a she-buffalo 
or  money  according  to  his  means  and  wishes.  Then  his  mother  per- 
forms the  sir  wdrnd  or  sacrificing  over  the  head,  the  amount  of  money 
offered  being  a rupee  or  two  which  sum  is  also  given  to  the  kamtns. 
After  this  the  boy  goes  to  do  obeisance  at  the  shrine  of  an  ancestor  of 
the  tribe  and  then  the  procession  leaves  at  such  a time  that  it  may 

iln  Hoshiarpur  on  the  wedding  day  the  bridegroom  bathes  and  a garland  of  flowers 
called  sohan  sihrd  is  hung  round  his  forehead.  A coloured  cloth  is  also  tied  round  his 
head  as  a turban  and  saffron  sprinkled  over  his  clothes.  But  Muhammadans  who  are 
strict  followers  of  the  shard^  do  not  observe  these  usages. 

^This  account  says  not’ning  of  ihe  mdmi  chhak  or  articles  sent  by  the  maternal  re- 
latives of  the  bridegroom  in  Sialkot  and  forming  part  of  the  dowry.  The  mdmi  chhak 
generally  consists  of  a couch,  pirhd,  21  large  cakes  of  flour  fried  in  g^i,  ^ suits  of  clothes, 
5 utensils  and  some  ornaments.  T1  e articles  given  by  the  parents  of  the  bride  generally 
are  an  drsi,  chhapan  or  rings,  jphul,  chaunJc  and  mahdn  (ornaments  worn  on  the  head), 

jhumke,  quilt,  pillow,  21  suits  of  clothes,  101  laddus  and  sometime  a horse,  cow,  she" 
buffalo  and  a camel.  The  bridegroom  sits  on  a couch  on  this  occasion. 

®In  Sialkot  the  wedding  party  on  its  arrival  at  the  bride^s  Louse  is  put  up  in 
a hut  oulsidt  the  village.  The  bride’s  father  sends  it  hukkas,  shariat  etc. 
by  a Idgi  who  is  given  annas  8 or  Re.  1 as  his  Idg,  Af'er  this  the  party  is 
called  for  and  the  barber  on  behalf  of  the  bride’s  father  brings  with  him  a basket 
fall  of  sugar  and  the  fathers  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  meet  together  The  father 
of  the  bride  gives  the  other  on  this  occasion  some  money  or  a horse.  TTie  wedding  party 
is  then  seated  close  to  the  bride’s  house.  The  bridegroom’s  father  drops  some  cash  in  the 
basket  of  sugar.  This  is  followed  by  a feast  to  the  wedding  party.  A sieve  is  suspended 
in  the  way  aud  is  removed  by  a female  barber  on  receipt  of  Be.  0-1-3  as  her  due.  The 
sweeper  also  stands  in  the  way  of  the  wedding  party  and  does  not  allow  it  to  pass  without 
getting  his  Idg  also.  The  bride’s  sisters  also  exact  their  Idg  which  may  amount  to  Re.  1-4-0. 
Then  the  wedding  party  is  served  with  food.  This  is  followed  by  the  performance  of  the 
befa  ghori  cGvevaony.  It  may  be  noted  that  after  the  wedding  party  has  taken  its  food 
until  the  next  ceremony  many  (jests)  are  flung  at  it.  Many  obscene  songs  are 

sung  on  this  occasion. 

In  Kangra  the  nikdh  is  performed  after  midnight  and  after  it  congratulations  are 
exchanged  and  sweetmeats  distributed.  The  bridegroom  is  then  called  inside  the  house  by 
the  women.  The  bride  takes  her  seat  on  a masnad  with  females  around  her.  Tie  bride- 
groom takes  his  seat  at  her  right  and  a piece  of  cloth  is  thrown  over  both  of  them.  The 
Quran  and  a looking  glass  are  placed  inside  this  sheet  with  a cup  of  sweet  water  and  a 
spoon.  The  bridegroom  gives  a spoonful  of  the  water  to  the  bride  and  her  relations  also 
give  her  a spoonful  to  be  given  to  the  bridegroom.  After  this  they  look  at  each  other’s 
face  in  the  looking  glass  This  ceremony  is  called  a^'«a  The  bride  is  then  taken 

to  the  house  of  her  father  in-law  in  a palanquin.  On  the  third  day  the  females  of  the 
bride’s  family  go  to  her  husband’s  house  to  bring  her  back.  The  dowry  is  then  exhibited 
to  the  kinsfolk  The  bride  sit8(  n a masnad  for  three  days.  The  bridegroom  then  comes, 
takes  his  wife’s  arm  and  leads  her  to  a separate  compartment  in  the  presence  of  the  otlier 
females.  This  is  called  chauthi. 
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reach  its  destination  at  nightfall.  Some  people  take  with  it  a band, 
fireworks  and  dancing  girls,  but  others  do  not.  When  the  procession 
reaches  the  bride^s  village,  some  men  come  to  receive  it  on  behalf  of  the 
bride's  father.  It  is  then  seated  at  a place  where  carpets  have  been 
spread.  Riiqqas  are  first  smoked  and  an  hour  or  two  later  tea  is  served 
if  it  is  winter  and  in  the  hot  season  aharbat  by  the  bride's  party,  who 
then  go  away.  Then  the  bride's  father  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
brotherhood  enters  the  house  in  which  the  bridegroom's  party  has  been 
lodged  before  food  is  served.  As  soon  as  he  arrives  the  ceremony  of 
milnt  is  observed.  If  he  is  well-to-do  he  offers  a mare  as  a milni 
present  to  his  kiiTam  (the  bridegroom’s  father)  and  they  embrace  each 
other.  On  this  occasion  too  the  IdgU  are  given  money  as  their  fixed 
dues.  After  this  the  bride's  father  takes  the  bridegroom  and  his  party 
with  him  to  his  house  and  provides  a feast  for  them, 

ChJianni  tuTwdnd. — Some  women  of  the  bride's  party  now  come 
and  take  a chhanni  or  sieve  which  is  hanging  over  the  doorway  and  in 
which  a lamp  is  barning.  After  this  he  and  his  party  sleep,  but  early 
in  the  morning  at  about  4 a.m.  he  is  awakened  by  the  women  of  the 
bride's  house  and  taken  to  a female  apartment  where  the  bride's 
sister  makes  him  play  beru  ghori  and  exacts  some  money  from  him  but 
the  sum  taken  does  not  exceed  Rs.  11. 

Nikdli.—^\iQ  actual  wedding  ceremony,  the  nikdh,  is  performed  at 
8 or  9 A.M.  or  at  some  later  hour.  On  this  occasion  some  people  dis- 
tribute chhoJidras  while  others  distribute  uncooked  rice  mixed  with 
sugar. 

^o^i-nikdJi  ceremonies. — When  the  nikdh  is  over  the  bride  is  made 
to  ascend  a khdrd  and  her  maternal  uncle  causes  her  to  descend  from  it 
and  in  return  he  gives  her  a she-buffalo  or  a sum  of  money  which  must 
exceed  Rs.  11. 

Dowry. — Then  the  bride's  father  places  on  cots  whatever  dowry  he 
has  prepared  for  his  daughter,  whereupon  the  parties  meet  together  and 
give  lag  to  their  kamins.  This  done,  the  dowry  Is  packed  up,  the  bride 
seated  in  a pal au  quin  and  the  bridegroom's  party  departs  with  it  and 
the  dowry.  When  the  bride  arrives  at  her  father-in-law's  village,  some 
women  of  his  household  accompanied  by  singing  mirdsans  receive  her 
and  bring  her  to  their  house. 

Ceremonies  observed  on  arrival  at  the  bridegroom^ s When 

she  reaches  the  house  door,  she  alights  from  the  dooly  and  oil  is  sprinkl- 
ed on  the  threshold. 

Sacrificing  water  {suggested  to  mean  drinking  health). — After  this 
the  bridegroom's  mother  sacrifices  water  over  his  head  and  attempts  to 
drink  it  but  is  dissuaded  by  her  son.  The  bride  is  then  seated  on  a 
carpet  or  mat  or  some  suitable  place  in  the  house. 

Mdnh  dikkldi  or  face^showing  ceremony. — The  bridegroom's 
mother  then  gives  a sum  of  money  as  munh  dtkhldi  or  ^ showing  the 
face  ' to  the  bride  who  removes  the  veil  {ghunghaC  from  her  face  and 
is  entertained  with  milk. 
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Gdnd  kJiolnd  {untying  the  The  next  morning’  the  bride- 

• groom  and  bride  untie  the  gdnd. 

The  bride  returns  to  her  father’s  on  the  third  day  after  the  arrival 
at  her  father-in-law^s  house. 

In  J^hakargarh  — although  the  mdydn  is  said  not  to  be  performed — 
the  day  before  the  wedding  party  starts  for  the  bride  house,  drums  are 
beaten  and  next  day  the  boy  is  seated  on  a TcTidrd  and  batnd  rubbed  on 
him  but  the  practice  of  breaking  ceased  16  or  17  years  ago. 

His  party  should  reach  the  bride^s  house  in  the  first  part  of  the  night. 

Some  people  take  drummers  with  them.  On  their  arrival  the  milni 
ceremony  is  performed. 

In  the  milni  the  men  of  both  the  parties  stand  opposite  one  another 
at  some  distance,  and  representatives  of  each  embrace.  The  bride’s  re- 
presentative gives  a rupee  to  the  boy^s.  His  barber  also  brings  some 
sugar  and  rice  in  a vessel.  An  ulma  recites  the  niyat  hJiair  and  gets 
Re.  1-4j-0  and  4 copper  coins  from  the  bride's  father  as  his  fee.  The 
barber  also  gets  four  annas  on  this  occasion. 

In  Sialkot  th  milni  thus  described  -The  girl's  father  takes  Sialkot. 
his  stand  on  an  open  site  outside  the  village  of  the  boy's  father  who 
comes  to  meet  him  there  with  all  his  party.  Fireworks  may  be  let  o:ffi 
at  this  meeting  which  is  called  milni.  At  it  too  the  mirdsis  of  the 
parties  recite  their  genealogies.  The  parties  pass  a rupee  over  one 
another's  head  and  give  it  to  the  am.  This  is  called  sir  wdrnd 
kuram. 

On  the  arrival  of  a wedding  party  in  Hoshiarpur  the  customs  of 
milni  peshkdra  are  observed  and  the  party  is  served  with  shariat 
It  is  also  supplied  with  food  for  one  or  two  days, 

III. — In  the  Western  Punjab  we  are  introduced  to  a number  of 
new  rites  and  to  a still  greater  number  of  new  names  for  usages  already 
described  : — 

Preparations  for  the  wedding. 

In  Hazdra  preparations  for  the  wedding  are  made  a year  or  two 
after  the  mangewa.  When  the  date  for  it  is  fixed  some  money  is  given 
to  the  boy's  father  to  purchase  para  haun  or  provisions,  viz.  wheat- 
flour  or  rice,  gh%  pulse,  salt,  pepper,  turmeric,  wood,  jaggery,  cotton, 
couches,  stools,  utensils  &c,  required  for  the  use  of  the  wedding  party. 

When  these  things  have  been  procured  by  the  bride's  father,  he  informs 
the  boy's  father  that  the  weddiug  party  should  reach  his  house  on  a 
certain  day  and  that  the  mdydn  and  tel  ceremonies  are  to  be  performed 
on  such  and  such  days. 

In  Peshawar  city  in  order  to  fix  a date  for  the  wedding  the  girl's 
parents  send  some  respectable  members  of  their  kin  to  the  boy's  parents. 

They  also  send  some  sweetmeats  to  the  other  party.  The  cash  sent  to 
them  on  this  occasion  is  called  gadh. 

To  prepare  for  the  wedding  in  Attock  the  boy's  father  with  10  or 
15  men  goes  to  the  girl's  father  and  pays  him  from  Rs.  15  to  30.  This 
is  called  puchh.  After  this  a date  is  fixed  for  the  marriage. 
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Among  the  Dhunds  of  Hazara  after  the  betrothal  a day  is  fixed 
for  the  wedding.  On  this  day  the  hoy^s  father  pays  Us.  1 0 to  20  to 
the  girFs  father.  This  sum  is  called  fMili  ndnhd.  The  girFs  father 
hands  it  over  to  the  girFs  maternal  uncle  and  he  in  return  gives  her 
utensils,  a couch  and  so  ^n. 

Among  the  Jaduns  when  some  time  after  the  betrothal  prepara- 
tions for  the  marriage  are  made  the  imam  of  a mosque  Is  consulted  to 
fix  an  auspicious  day  for  the  wedding. 

Naming  the  day — In  Attock  tahsil  the  i.aitay  the  term  applied  to 
the  ceremony  of  fixing  a day  for  the  marriage,  is  thus  observed  : — The 
boy^s  father  with  3 or  t other  respectable  persons  goes  to  the  girFs 
father  and  asks  him  what  amount  he  will  accept  for  th^  expenses  of 
the  wedding.  He  agrees  to  take  as  much  grain  or  cash  as  he  thinks 
will  be  consumed  and  in  addition  what  he  will  have  to  spend  on  the 
bride^s  ornaments  and  clothes. 

In  Pindl  Gheb  when  the  parties  are  ready  to  celebrate  the  marri- 
age two  or  three  men  of  the  boy^s  party  go  to  the  girFs  father  for 
the  gandh  pdwan  and  to  settle  an  amount  to  he  paid  for  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  wedding  party.  One  day  before  the  wedding  the 
females  assemble  in  the  house  of  the  boy's  father  and  go  to  the  girl’s 
house  with  drums,  mehndi  &c.  to  unplait  the  girFs  hair.  This  is  called 
mendhi  'kliohid^  and  wehndi  land  The  wedding  party  sets  out  on  the 
wedding  day.  The  number  of  men  in  a wedding  party  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  boy's  father,  and  drummers  and  bandsmen  are  sometimes 
engaged.  The  party  reaches  the  bridegroom's  house  in  the  evening 
and  is  put  up  in  a separate  house.  On  its  arrival  the  bride’s  father  sends 
it  a pitcher  of  sharhat,  a plate  of  halwd  and  another  of  mutton.  The 
party  is  first  served  with  the  sha^hat  which  is  called  haddi  shariat 
while  the  mutton  and  halwd  are  placed  before  the  bridegroom. 

Gandh  hadhni. — In  Leiah  allowing  a reasonable  interval  after  the 
nishdni  the  boy's  party  express  a wish  to  have  the  wedding  performed, 
consult  a few  near  relations  and  friends  and  with  the'  consent  of  the  girl’s 
guardians  fix  a date  for  it,  To  satisfy  people  that  this  has  been  done 
they  exhibit  a long,  slightly  twisted  thread,  coloured  white,  red  and 
yellow,  usually  with  a knot  tied  in  it  and  keep  it  for  future  use.  This 
thread  is  called  mauU  dd  dhdgd.  This  done  they  distribute  sweetmeats, 
repeat  the  diea-khair  amd  withdraw.  This  ceremony  is  called  gandh 
handhni.  The  day  thus  fixed  must  be  one  of  the  following  dates  : — 4, 
5,  7,  11,  14,17,  21,  24,  25,  26  or  27  of  any  moon,  but  the  whole  months 
of  Kdtak  and  Chet  and  the  10  days  cf  Asura  are  not  allowable  for 
marriage.  A wedding  during  the  remaining  20  days  of  Moharram, 
though  admissible,  ib  unlucky. 

About  a week  or  so  before  the  wedding  day  the  boy's  father 
engages  a barber  or  mirdsi  and  handing  him  the  thread  sends  him  round 
to  notify  the  date  by  delivering  a bit  of  it  to  every  relation  and  friend 
entitled  to  join  in  the  ceremony.  This  is  called  gandh  phcrni.  The 

"^Mendhi  Jcholnd. — k day  or  two  before  the  wedding  the  bride-groom’s  womenfolk 
accompanied  by  his  younger  brother  go  to  the  bride’s  house  and  lave  her  hair  unplaited. 
Songs  are  sung  ou  this  occasion  (Mianwdli). 
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preparations  then  begin.  Among  the  Dhunds  after  the  arrival  of  the 
boy^s  party  the  women  perform  the  bera  ghori  at  night.  In  this 
observance  the  boy  gives  the  bride^s  kinswomen  He.  1 to  5 Rs.  in  a 
This  sum  is  taken  by  a barber  or  mirdsi^  After  this  the  boy  is  given 
sJiarhat  to  drink  and  the  barber  is  given  another  rupee  for  this  service. 

In  Multan  on  the  wedding  day  the  girks  kinswomen  pass  the  night 
witli  the  boy,  making  him  walk  through  the  moJiallas  and  bazars  of  the 
village.  This  is  called  to^nd 

In  Attock  tahsil  before  the  arrival  of  the  wedding  party  the  boy 
and  \i\s  sarbdla  visit  his  father-in-law  by  night.  He  unplaits  one  lock 
of  the  girPs  hair  and  the  rest  is  unplaited  by  her  sisters  and  brothers^ 
wives.  She  is  made  to  wash  her  hands  and  face  and  don  fresh  clothes. 
All  the  people  sit  outside  the  house  on  this  occasion.  A barber  then 
conducts  the  leri  ghovi  ceremony  by  placing  a stool  and  lighting  lamps 
on  a before  the  boy.  He  and  his  sarldld  drop  some  copper  or 
silver  coins  into  the  thdl  and  this  money  is  taken  by  the  barber.  After 
this  the  boy  is  made  to  walk  through  streets  for  the  whole  night. 

On  the  wedding  day  in  Bhakkar  after  levy  of  the  tambol  the 
bridegroom  is  taken  to  a mosque  or  shrine.  He  is  then  garlanded,  a 
a tied  on  his  hand  and  one  of  his  kinsmen  is  made  bis  sar^.dld  or 
best  man.  The  garland  is  generally  prepared  by  an  AraiiPs  wife.  The 
gdnd  is  a coloured  thread.  This  is  followed  by  the  dhok  or  setting  out 
of  the  wedding  party  to  the  girPs  father^s  house,  camels  and  horses 
being  employed  as  conveyances.  They  reach  it  at  nightfall  aiid  the 
girPs  father  supplies  them  with  food  once  or  twice.  The  nikdh  is  per- 
formed at  10  or  12  p.  M. 

In  Mianwali  however  the  gdnd  is  more  elaborate.  There  the  gdnd 
handfia^  as  it  is  called,  is  in  vogue  among  all  tribes  except  the  Pathans. 
The  boy’s  womenfolk  get  a thread  from  the  oirPs  house  and  make  from 
it  a gdnd,  which  consists  of  an  iron  ring,  a cowry  and  a bead  {mankd). 
The  gdnd  is  knotted  7 times.  Then  the  womenfolk  return  home  and  tie 
a similar  gdnd  to  the  boy. 

On  the  wedding  day  in  Mianw^li  or  a day  before  it  the  females  go 
to  a well  or  river  accompanied  by  the  bridegroom’s  sister  and  sarbdld. 
The  sister  carries  a pitcher  on  her  head  and  draws  water  from  the  well, 
Songs  are  sung  on  the  occasion.  On  their  return  home  the  bridegroom 
is  bathed  in  this  water  and  seated  on  a khdrd^  hotnd  is  rubbed  on  his 
body.  This  is  also  called  gharolk  After  bathing  the  bridegroom  is 
made  to  break  dJiaknU 

Among  Pathans  in  the  Abbottdbad  tahsil  of  Hazira  the  nikdh  is 
performed  when  the  bride  has  been  taken  to  the  bridegroom^s  house.  A 
mulldn  is  sent  for  and  seated  on  a cot  with  the  bridegroom  seated  beside 
him.  Two  trusted  persons  called  the  witnesses  then  go  to  the  bride  to 
ask  her  consent  to  the  contract.  She  empowers  one  of  her  relations  tc 
have  the  ceremony  performed  and  fix  the  amount  of  dower.  He  is  called 
the  dmi  bhdi,  and  the  ceremony  is  performed  after  obtaining  his  per- 
mission. The  amount  of  dower  varies  from  Rs.  25  to  500.  On  the 

1 No  explanation  of  this  curious  usage  is  given.  In  Chakwal  mirdai  women  take 
‘^be  boy  through  the  streets  and  bazars  of  the  village  by  night  and  bring  him  back  home 
n the  morning.  They  sing  songs  as  they  go, 
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bride’s  departure  her  parents  ^ive  her  ornaments  and  clothes  worth  from 
Ks.  20  to  5000,  The  bridegroom  is  also  gi\en  a suit  of  clothes. 

In  C hakwal  those  who  are  strict  observers  of  Muhammadan  Law 
use  a mare  instead  of  a doU  to  take  the  bride  to  her  husband’s  house.’ 
On  reaching  its  door  she  will  not  enter  it  until  she  is  given  some  cash 
by  her  parentS“in-law.  On  entering  the  house  a child  is  placed  in  her 
lap,  and  she  gives  it  a rupee.  The  bride  stays  in  her  father-in-la w^s 
house  for  the  first  time  4 or  5 days.  Meanwhile  the  bridegroom’s 
kinswomen  visit  her  and  give  her  money.  This  is  called  saldm  harwdi. 
The  kinsmen  also  feast  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  After  this  some 
relative  of  the  bride  comes  to  fetch  her  back  to  the  l ouse  of  her  own 
father,  and  he  brings  sweets  on  behalf  of  her  parents  which  are  distri- 
buted among  the  kinsfolk. 

- In  Leiah  the  observances  are  the  same  as  in  Bahdwalpur,  but  at  the 
first  interview  between  the  newly  married  couple  no  sooner  has  the 
bridegroom  entered  the  bride’s  room  than  a woman  ready  waiting  for 
the  purpose  flings  a handful  of  water  with  all  her  strength  into  his  face 
before  she  will  allow  him  to  come  further.  This  is  supposed  to  make 
him  blind  with  love  for  the  bride,  This  same  woman  then  leads  him 
close  to  the  right  side  of  the  bride  who,  veiled  and  dressed  in  coloured 
garments,  sits  bent  forward.  Here  he  spreads  a clean  white  cloth  and 
says  two  rakats  of  nimdz  and  then  sits  down.  Next  his  father  brings 
a little  perfumed  oil  which  he  rubs  on  his  son’s  head  and  then  holding 
it  in  his  right  hand  knocks  it  gently  twice  or  thrice  against  that  of  the 
bride  and  wishing  them  prosperity  retires.  No  male  save  the  bridegroom 
now  remains  amidst  the  party  of  women,  who  surround  the  pair  singing 
or  marriage  songs  and  throwing  flowers  on  their  heads.  On  its 
conclusion  some  chosen  women  sit  down  and  put  a round  piece  of  hard 
dry  gur  into  the  bride’s  right  hand  with  instructions  to  hold  it  fast. 
The  bridegroom  is  then  told  to  try  and  open  her  palm  with  his  right 
band  and  take  the  gur  without  hurting  her  delicate  fingers.  It  generally 
takes  a few  minutes  to  unfold  the  palm  while  the  women  around  jcke, 
laugh,  clap  hands  and  cry  ^ Take  courage,  hold  fast,  don’t  unloose  your 
palm  &c.’  This  done  they  put  the  same  piece  of  gvr  into  the  bride- 
groom’s hand  bidding  him  not  to  hold  it  fast  but  to  unfold  his  palm  by- 
and“by,  after  the  bride  has  merely  touched  it  once  or  twice. 

Some  posf^nu'ptial  olservances. 

Tahhat.  - In  Jullundur  on  the  morning  after  the  nikah  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom  are  seated  opposite  to  each  other  on  a cot  given  to 
the  former  on  her  marriage.  Several  ceremonies  are  then  performed. 
The  bride  puts  a cloth  round  the  biidegroom’s  neck  and  does  not  let 
him  go  until  he  promises  her  to  give  all  that  he  may  earm  This  is 
called  takliat  xihelnd.  This  is  followed  by  the  giving  of  wari^  a name 

' In  tLe  villages  of  Pahawalpur  the  bride  is  taken  to  her  husband’s  house  on  the  back 
of  a camel,  ox  or  a mare,  while  in  to W)i8  she  rides  in  a rath  (chariot)  or  on  a mare,  the 
custom  of  using  a doli  or  planquin  not  being  in  vogue  in  this  tract. 

2 In  Multan  the  ornaments  and  clothes  put  on  the  bride  on  the  bridegroom’s  behalf  on 
the  wedding  day  are  called  wari  while  those  given  to  the  bridegroom  on  her  behalf  are 
called  ddjh.  Some  rich  people  s,:end  heavy  sums  on  the  ddjJi.  It  consists  of  clothes, 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  liousehold  utensils  as  well  as  a cow,  a she- buffalo  and  some* 
times  a camel  also.  In  some  families  ddjh  is  given  on  the  satwdra  day.  The  girl’s  paunls 
feast  the  kinsfolk  on  this  day. 
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applied  to  those  oraaments  and  clothes  which  are  given  to  the  bride  on 
behalf  of  the  bridegroom.  It  consists  o£  ornaments,  namely,  a gold 
channk,  silver  bdrik^  ikdnjkar,  pdse"',  a gold  mohur  and  a ring 

called  kawdr  b ir  ka  chhalld,  as  well  as  7 tewans}  Moreover  a suit  of 
clothes  for  the  bride  and  almonds,  dried  raisins,  cocoanut  kernel,  dried 
dates,  mfiMy  meJindi  Ssc.  are  sent  with  the  ivari.  dhien  the  bidders 
parents  exhibit  her  dowry,  which  consists  of  a gold  nosering,  ear-rings, 
11  tewars  and  7 bewars^"^  7 turbans,  a couch,  a stool,  a box  and  some 
household  utensils.  Then  the  wedding  party  departs.  Generally  speak- 
ing a doll  is  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bride  and  a horse  for 
the  bridegroom.  When  the  bridegroom  reaches  his  house  his  mother 
takes  a cup  full  of  milk  and  water  mixed,  passes  it  six  times  over  her 
son’s  head  and  drinks  it.  Fowls  are  cooked  on  the  bridegroom^s  arrival  at 
his  house.  The  k i^'gnd  is  performed  on  the  third  day  after  marriage. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  opposite  each  other  in  the  presence 
of  the  women  and  a vessel  full  of  water  is  put  between  them.  They 
then  undo  each  other’s  gdnds.  Thereafter  a barber’s  wife  throws  a 
rupee,  a ring  and  7 copper  coins  into  the  water.  This  is  called  kan^nd 
khelnd.  On  this' day  or  the  next  boiled  rice  mixed  with  sugar  called 
bJid  bhat  is  distributed  to  the  kinsfolk. 

In  Gujranwala  after  the  dowry  has  been  displayed  the  bride- 
groom goes  inside  the  bride’s  house  and  pays  his  respects  to  each  mem- 
ber of  her  family.  In  return  for  this  each  of  them  gives  him  a rupee. 
A l<?ddd  is  also  given  to  each  member  of  the  wedding  party.  This  is 
called  hahi  jawdri.  The  bride’s  parting  from  her  parents  is  always 
sorrowful.  \ 4oli  is  used  for  her  conveyance.  It  is  carried  by  hzhd^s 
and  a female  attendant  accompanies  her  to  her  father-in-law’s  house, 
and  on  her  return  she  gets  a rupee  as  her  Idg.  On  the  bride’s  arrival  at 
her  new  home  she  is  first  served  with  churi^  and  her  new  female  rela- 
tions give  her  cash  and  patdsJids  by  way  of  muiih  dakhdlni.  Generally 
speaking  she  is  sent  back  to  her  parents’  house  on  the  3rd  day.  The 
man  who  accompanies  her  is  given  a suit  of  clothes  on  his  return.  The 
mukldwa  ceremony  is  generally  performed  a year  or  two  after  the 
marriage  and  when  the  husband  goes  to  his  father  in  law’s  house  for 
this  ceremony  his  sister-in  law  conceals  his  shoes.  He  puts  up  there 
for  some  time  and  then  returns  to  his  own  house  with  his  wife. 

Bahi  jawdri. — In  Sialkot  on  the  day  after  the  wedding  one  laUd 
is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  wedding  party  in  the  morning.  This  is 
called  bahi  jawdri  or  breakfast.  The  barber  who  brings  the  laddu  o’ets 
Re.  1 as  his  Idg,  The  wedding  party  is  served  with  food  at  noon  and 
then  they  make  preparations  to  return  home-  The  nikdh  is  often  per** 
formed  before  the  dinner, 

Lam  pair  and  got  icundla.-^ln  Sialkot  after  the  departure  of  the 
wedding  party  the  bridegroom's  mother  and  his  uncle’s  wife  put  their 
feet  in  some  lassi.  This  is  called  lassi  pair  pdnd.  Then  milk  and  rice 

'A  tewar  consists  of  three  garments,  mz.,  a Jcuftdy  trousers  and  dopatta, 

^ A hewar  consists  of  two  only,  viz.  a hnrta  and  dopatta. 
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are  eaten  by  all  the  women  together  and  nimdi  thread  tied  to  the 
hair  o£  the  bridegroom‘’s  mother.  This  ceremony  is  called  got  kundla. 

Got  kundla. — But  the  got  hundla  has  another  and  more  usual  form. 
Thus  in  Hoshiarpur  on  the  day  after  the  wedding  it  is  thus  described  : — 
Rice  is  boiled  and  put  in  a vessel  from  which  all  the  near  kinswomen 
and  the  bride  eat  together.  One  plateful  ot  rice  is  also  sent  to  each 
kinsman.  By  this  ceremony  the  bride  is  admitted  into  the  bridegroom^s 
got.  The  Idgis  who  come  with  the  bride  are  given  their  dues  and  dis- 
missed after  2 or  3 days.  A little  while  later  the  near  kinsmen  of  the 
bride  bring  some  clothes  and  sweetmeats  and  take  her  to  their  house. 
This  is  called  hhof^ . Similarly  the  bridegroom  is  invited  to  his  father- 
in-law’s  house,  He  takes  with  him  2 or  1 Idgis  and  some  sweetmeats. 
This  is  called  man4hd  jhukdo.  Thereafter,  when  the  bride’s  parents  are 
ready  to  send  her  to  her  father-in-law’s  house,  they  Invite  some  men  of 
that  family  and  send  with  her  sweetmeats  and  clothes — half  as  much  as 
was  given  in  dowry.  This  is  called  the  mukldwa.  When  the  bride  is 
sent  for  the  third  time,  it  is  called  iimoja 

DTidm, — In  Mandi  an  observance  called  dhdtn  is  performed  on  the 
3rd  day  after  the  wedding.  The  bride’s  guardian  accompanied  by  both 
the  parties  as  well  as  by  the  wedded  pair  goes  to  the  house  of  the  boy’s 
father,  and  its  womenfolk  take  the  pair  to  a separate  room  and  gi7e  the 
bri  ’e  milk  to  drink.  The  boy’s  father  serves  both  the  parties  with 
rice  and  mutton.  Those  of  the  bride’s  party  who  take  this  food  are 
called  the  ladJii  taVUj  and  it  is  called  arandaL  As  the  Muhammadans 
of  Mandi  rarely  marry  outside  the  State  the  mukldwa  is  often  performed 
the  same  nigbt,  but  those  who  marry  outside  it  perform  this  cerertiony 
after  the  marriage.  The  date  for  it  is  fixed  by  the  Qazi.  The  boy’s 
father  simply  sends  his  son  with  some  relatives  to  his  fa(her-in-law’s 
house  where  they  are  feasted  and  on  the  following  day  the  girl’s  father 
sends  her  back  with  his  son-in-law  after  giving  them  tome  clothes. 

In  Sialkot  the  mukldwa  ceremony  is  performed  some  time  after 
the  wedding.  The  bridegroom  accompanied  by  his  barber  goes  to  his 
father-in-law’s  house  taking  with  him  10W«c?Jw5  which  are  given  to 
the  bride  and  Idgs  are  distributed  among  the  Idg'u.  A githi,  couch, 
spinning  wheel,  'balls  of  various  colours,  spindles,  clothes  &c  are  given 
on  this  occasion  by  way  of  dowry.  The  bridegroom’s  shoes  are  also 
hidden  and  he  makes  a search  for  them  everywhere,  but  when^  con- 
vinced that  he  cannot  find  them  he  gives  Re.  1-^  to  his  sisters- 
in-law  as  their  Idg,  This  ceremony  ends  with  the  sending  of  the  bride 
with  the  bridegroom. 

Speaking  generally  in  the  Western  Punjab  the  mukldwa  is  re- 
placed by  the  satwdra  or  sathur  yy  which  varies  in  many  details.  Thus 
in  and  around  Machhka  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  a week  after  the  wedding 
the  bridegroom  goes  to  his  father-in-law’s  house  with  his  bride,  and 
they  both  stay  there  for  a day  or  two  and  then  come  back.  The  gdnds 
are  removed  on  this  day. 

About  Madgola  the  satwdra  is  also  performed  7 days  after  the 
marriage,  and  the  bridegroom  takes  his  bride  to  her  parents.  Both  of 
them  ride  a mare.  The  gdnds  are  removed  a day  or  two  before  the 
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salwdra  and  the  bridegroom  returns  home  'with  'his  wife  a day  or  two 
afterwards.  The  hride'^s  parents  give  her  clothes  on  this  occasion  also. 
Kound  Asri  the  bridegroom  goes  to  his  father-in-law  with  his  wife  on 
the  7th  day  after  marriage. 

In  Eajanpur  too  on  the  7th  day  after  the  wedding  the  bridegroom 
goes  to  his  father-in-law "’s  house  with  his  wife,  and  they  put  up 
there  for  3 or  at  most  7 days.  They  are  given  a bath  and  leave 
off  the  clothes  worn  at  the  wedding.  Among  the  Baloch  these  clothes 
are  given  to  a mircUz  woman,  but  in  other  tribes  they  are  taken  back 
to  the  brldegroom^s  house.  He  gives  the  which  was  given  him 

by  his  father-in-law  to  the  mi  ran.  After  this  the  couple  return  home 
riding  if  their  village  be  far  off,  but  if  it  is  Very  near  they  return  by 
night  on  foot.  The  gdnds  are  often  removed  on  the  same  day,  but  some 
people  keep  them  on  until  they  break  off  themselves.  When  the  bride 
returns  to  her  father-in-law’s  house  her  near  relations  give  her  sweets 
varying  from  half  a pdo  to  a pdo. 

In  Multan  however  the  girl  is  sent  to  her  father ^s  house.  This  is 
called  ^atfiura.  The  girl  remains  in  their  house  for  as  long  as  he  is 
willing  to  keep  her.  After  that  the  bridegroom  goes  to  fetch 
her  back.  On  this  occasion  also  her  ])arents  give  her  clothes  and 
ornaments.  After  the  marriage  the  girl's  father  abstains  from  eating 
at  the  house  of  liis  daughter. 

Again  in  Bliakkar  the  females  of  the  bride's  family  go  C or  7 days 
after  the  w^edding  to  the  bridegroom's  house  and  bring  back  the  bride. 
She  is  kept  there  for  some  days,  and  then  the  bridegroom  goes  to  fetch 
her  and  gets  some  clothes,  sweetmeats  &c. 

In  Chakwal  tahsil  the  bridegroom  goes  to  his  father-in-law's 
house  a few  days  after  the  wedding,  stays  there  5 or  6 days,  and  is 
given  a very  warm  reception.  This  is  called  satJiura.  Then  he  takes 
his  wife  home. 

In  Bahawalpur  the  bride's  mother  and  relations  visit  her  3 or  0 
days  after  the  wedding  and  in  their  presence  and  that  of  other  women 
of  the  brotherhood  the  couple  untie  each  other's  gdnds.  This  is  termed 
gdnd-chhoran.  The  women  of  the  bride's  family  distribute  tikre  (a 
kind  of  sweetmeat)  and  those  of  the  bridegroom's  churi^  and  the  women 
of  the  brotherhood  put  tapdsds  in  the  bride's  lap.  This  ceremony  is 
called  gadd.  The  bride  is  taken  back  to  her  parent's  house  on  the  4th 
night,  and  stays  there  for  an  hour  or  two  only.  (This  custom  is  more 
general  in  towms.)  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  day  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  visit  the  house  of  the  former's  parents  and  there  take  their 
supper,  after  which  they  return.  This  ceremony  is  termed  setttowdra. 

Some  special  local  customs  in  Ferozepore, 

A curious  rite  called  hliaiii  jlialhd^  is  current  in  Feiozepur.  The 
boy  accompanied  by  some  women  and  his  sister's  husband  as  sarhdla 
goes  outside  the  village.  There  a hearth  [hliatti)  is  made  and  in  it 
the  sarhdla  kindles  a fire  'v\diich  is  put  out  with  the  water  brought  from 

= a flasli,  glance,  splendour,  etc,  (JPaw/aii  Dictg,  p,  491). 
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the  well  by  the  brother's  wife  of  the  boy^.  This  is  done  several  times, 
and  then  the  whole  party  returns  to  the  boy^s  home.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  is  seated  on  the  basket  and  bathed  with  the  water  from  the 
well,  for  which  service  the  barber  is  paid  lls.  2.  All  the  kinsmen  now 
contribute  neota,  and  the  bridegroom  dons  coloured  clothes,  sal  dm 

to  all  present  and  receiving  in  return  something  from  each  of  his  kins- 
men, After  this  the  cobbler  puts  shoes  on  the  boy^s  feet  and  the  potter 
brings  two  chapnis.  These  are  placed  near  the  basket  with  a pice  under 
each,  and  the  boy,  jumping  from  the  basket,  smashes  the  cliapn'is. 
Sandal  is  then  applied  to  his  forehead — an  observance  called  mitnh 
chitarna^  or  ^ painting  the  face/  He  is  also  garlanded.  Next  a plate 
is  put  before  the  boy  and  into  it  the  neota  received  from  the  brother- 
hood is  placed.  When  the  neota  is  given  the  mirdst  proclaims  the 
amount  given  by  each  donor  and  concludes  with  the  7/ which 
runs  : — 

Jang  paf  db  re  so  bhare  so  dharm. — ^If  3''0n  give  vour  due  faithfully 
Tis  well  (otherwise  you  will  be  taken  to  task  for  not  so  doing).  ^ 

After  the  j'hukdz  the  women  take  the  boy  to  the  jungle,  singing 
songs  as  they  go,  and  there  they  walk  seven  times  round  a jand  tree, 
twisting  a red  thread  round  its  trunk.  Then  the  bridegroom  strikes  it 
with  a stick,  whence  this  observance  is  called  /awr//  waddi  (ivaddJirnif  to 
cut  or  reap).  At  this  observance  also  a mirdst  gets  He.  1.  After  it  all 
the  females  return  home  and  the  wedding  party  sets  out  for  the  brideks 
house.  On  reaching  her  village  it  halts  outside  and  if  it  has  dancing 
girls  with  it  they  amuse  it  by  dancing.  Meanwhile  the  bride's  father 
together  with  his  Idgis  comes  to  them  and  meets  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom.  This  is  called  milni.  Thereafter  some  girls  come  to  the 
bridegroom  and  apply  antimony  to  his  e3^es.  After  this  the  ceremony 
of  khudahnas  is  observed.  A short  time  afterwards  the  party  loaves  for 
the  house  of  the  bride.  While  on  their  way  the  bridegroom's  father  gives 
the  nearest  relation  of  the  bride  from  Rs  5 to  Rs.  lOJ.  On  entering  the 
village  fireworks  (if  there  be  any)  .are  let  off.  The  bride's  father  puts  up 
the  party  in  a separate  house  and  the  bridegroom  is  tfiken  to  the  females. 
His  mother-in-law  takes  some  curd  with  his  fingers  and  applies  it  to  his 
eyebrows.  She  gives  him  Re.  1 on  this  occasion.  Thereafter  a mtrdsi 
female  measures  the  bridegroom  with  a thread.  The  mirdst  and  the 
barber  then  take  the  party  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  The  bridegroom's 
father  on  this  occasion  gives  the  bride  as  much  money  as  is  asked  by 
him.  When  this  is  settled  the  niJedh  ceremon3"  is  performed.  On  the 
occasion  of  its  performance  uncooked  rice  and  sugar  are  distributed  among 
those  present.  The  person  performing  the  nihdli  ceremony  gets  Rs.  1-^ 
as  his  fee.  Thereafter  the  party  is  served  with  boiled  rice  and  sugar. 
Those  who  are  opulent  entertain  the  party  with  mutton  and  rice.  Rs.  25 
to  Rs.  100  are  spent  on  this  entertainment.  The  party  puts  up  from  one 
to  three  days.  At  the  departure  of  the  wedding  party  the  bride's  father 
assembles  all  his  kinsmen  and  gives  the  following  articles  to  the  bride  : — 
a couch,  stool,  antimony  pot,  plate,  cJiJiannaj  quilt,  pillow,  clothes, 

^ This  water  is  drawn  in  a new  pitcher  by  the  boy^s  sister-in-law,  on  the  third  day. 
She  goes  to  the  well  accompanied  by  women  led  by  a mirdst  beating  a drum.  For  this 
the  wtVas?  gets  a fee  of  a rupee.  Apparently  the  mdehUi  or  waterman  also  helps  the 
sister-iu-law,  for  he  gets  a fee  of  two  rapees;  besides  some  coarse  sugar. 
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nosering  and  ear-rings.  At  this  time  an  empty  vessel  is  placed  before  the 
brideoToom^s  fatber.  He  drops  from  Hs.  5 to  Rs.  -^6  i to  the  vessel. 
Both  the  parties  give  Rs.  12^to  each  other^s  hdmins.  When  this  is  all 
over  the  bride  is  seated  in  a cart.  She  is  attended  by  one  of  the 
female  Idgis.  The  party  stays  for  a short  time  outside  the  village.  The 
headman  of  the  village  is  given  his  fee  by  the  father  of  the  bridegroom. 
Thereafter  the  parties  meet  each  other  and  the  wedding  party  leaves  the 
village.  On  the  third  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated 
opposite  each  other  and  a plate  is  placed  between  them.  This  plate 
is  always  full  of  a mixture  of  milk  and  water.  The  bride  takes  off  the 
ornaments  of  the  bridegroom  and  drops  them  into  the  mixture. 

Z>i?wr>'.—The  terrns  for  dowry  are  various  and  so  are  the  customs 
connected  with  the  institution  itself  which  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  dis- 
regard paid  to  the  rights  of  the  wife  in  what  is  ostentatiously  given 
to  her  at  marriage. 

In  Hoshiarpur  one  or  two  days  before  the  wedding  the  bride^s 
maternal  uncle  brings  a nose-ring  and  ivory  bangles  with  some  clothes 
and  cash  for  the  bride.  The  articles  are  collectively  caUed  7idna,  I'e  Mak 
and  are  exhibited  to  the  kinsfolk.  At  or  after  the  nikdk  the  amount  of 
dower  is  fixed.  It  is  in  no  case  less  than  Rs.  b-S,  but  it  may  exceed 
Rs.  100  or  even  Rs.  1000.  After  this  the  wedding  party  is  served 
with  food  and  is  supplied  with  food  and  is  supplied  with  cots  to  sleep 
on.  JFari  is  the  term  applied  to  the  valuable  clothes,  su/idgpura*^  and 
dried  fruits,  sent  by  the  bridefrroom'’s  father  to  the  bride.  K/iat  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  clothes,  ornaments,  utensils  and  all  other  requisities 
of  a new  household  supplied  by  the  bidders  parents  to  the  bridegroom. - 
The  number  of  clothes  &c.  is  not  fixed.  Rich  folk  in  order  to  be  well 
spoken  of  give  101  clothes,  40  pieces  of  cloth,  Rs.  100  in  cash,  a palan- 
quin, a box,  a small  wooden  box,  utensils,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  a 
mare,  a she-camel,  a she-buffalo  and  a suit  of  clothes  for  the  bridegroom. 
Some  Rajputs  give  as  much  as  Hs.  500  or  Rs.  1000  in  dowry.  On 
such  an  occasion  the  members  of  the  wedding  party  give  a horse  to  the 
mirdsi,  and  each  member  of  it  is  given  Re.  1 and  a piece  of  cloth. 
Thereafter  the  parties  depart.  The  boy^s  father  passes  some  silver  and 
copper  coins  over  the  dolt. 

In  Hazara  before  the  nikdh  the  bride's  vaMl  is  sent  for  and  asked 
by  the  Qazi  to  fix  the  amount  of  dower.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds, 
viz.j  sliardi  or  lawful  and  ritodji  or  customary.  The  amount  of  the 
former  is  Rs.  125  but  that  of  the  latter  varies  from  Rs.  100  to  one, 
two  or  more  thousands  of  rupees.  Some  people  execute  bonds  for  the 
amount  of  dower.  This  classification  is  independent  of  the  two 

1 Unlike  the  Muhammadans  in  Bahawalpm*  the  amount  of  dower  is  fixed  in  Hoshiiirpur 
according  to  the  bridegroom’s  pecuniary  position  at  the  nihdh.  l)owi*y  is  called  suhdgpura 
in  this  district. 

*In  Gujranwdla  the  Ha#  or  dowry  which  the  bride’s  parents  wish  to  give  their 
daughter  is  presented  to  the  bridegroom's  father  in  open  assembly.  Generally  it  consists 
of  from  17  to  21  tewars,  7 to  11  suits  for  the  boy,  utensils,  a couch,  stool,  cattle  and 
ornaments.  New  clothes  are  at  the  same  time  put  on  the  bridegroom,  and  he  is  ‘^iveu  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  by  the  bride’s  father  vfcc.  to  put  on.  The  salami  ceremony  is  performed 
on  this  occasion,  that  is  tho  bridegroom  p»ys  his  respects  to  his  mother-in-law, 
father-in-law  and  other  near  relations.  lu  return  for  this  he  gets  lie.  1 from  each  of 
ihem. 
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kinds  of  leg'al  dower^  viz.  deferred  and  prompt.  In  theory  deferred 
dower  becomes  due  by  the  bridegroom  when  he  cohabits  with  liis  wife, 
but  it  is  never  paid  on  that  occasion.  After  the  nikdh  the  dowry  is 
placed  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house  and  shown  to  the  people.  The 
money  presented  in  the  thdl  by  the  boy^s  father  is  spent  on  ornaments 
for  the  girl,  and  these  are  put  on  her  at  her  departure.  The  clothes 
exhibited  in  the  dowry  are  not  sent  to  her  father-in-laws’s  house  but  are 
kept  by  her  own  father,  and  she  fetches  them  when  required. 

Among  the  Jaduns  of  Peshawar  also  the  dowry  to  be  given  to  the 
girl  is  spread  on  a carpet  and  shown  to  the  people,  but  it  is  not  given 
to  the  bride  all  at  once,  out  of  it  only  a suit  of  clothes  is  given  her  and 
a suit  is  also  given  to  the  bridegroom.  The  remaining  clothes  are 
given  her  when  she  comes  back  to  her  parents^  liouse. 

Among  the  Swatis  of  Mansehra  tahsil  the  dowry  merely  consists  of 
a few  clothes,  ornaments,  a cot  and  a quilt,  and  even  the  cost  of  the  two 
latter  articles  is  borne  by  the  bridegroom^ s father. 

In  Bhakkar  the  nikdli-Jchiodn  who  appears  to  be  a maulavi  goes  to 
the  bride  with  two  reliable  witnesses  and  tells  her  that  her  nikdh  is  to  be 
performed  with  so  and  so.  She  replies  that  her  father  or  brother  is  her 
agent  and  the  maulavi  then  asks  his  permission.  The  amount  of  dower 
is  fixed  with  the  consent  of  the  parties.  In  general  it  is  100  copper 
coins  with  a gold  mohar  but  it  may  be  as  high  as  Its.  500  and  a gold 
mohar% 

The  boy^s  father  also  gives  or  is  supposed  to  pive  the  bride  glass  or 
ivory  bangles,  a gold  nose-ring,  a gold  champdkalii  silver  tarove,  gold 
or  silver  earrings,  and  a silver  hamail.  Her  father  also  gives  her  a gold 
kliaimdlct^  a gold  hamiui^  a silver  lozi,  rings  for  the  hands  and  feet,  10 
suits  of  clothes,  a treivar^  heioarj  quilt,  curtain,  pillow,  ladle,  antimony 
pot,  pewter  plate,  couch,  pirhaj  &c.  A cow,  buffalo  or  mare  is  also 
given  sometimes. 

In  Bahawalpui'  the  amount  of  the  dower  is  fixed.  The  boy^s  father 
usually  takes  with  him  some  fruit,  guV^  tiUshakkar  (sesamuin  and 
sugar  mixed),  hasU  (necklet),  ring,  tarot e (an  ornament  worn  on 
foot)  ; hohatte  (armlets),  takhti,  daiodtin,  or  patridn  (square  pieces  of 
silver  worn  round  neck),  all  of  silver  (a  nath,  good  nose-ring,  which, 
however,  is  more  generally  given  by  the  townspeople)  ; and  a iarewar, 
or  turearitbxQQ  garments,  viz.  a hochliati  or  dopafta,  chola  or  kiivtd^  and 
gJiagrd  (pettic  /at)  or  mthtlian  (trousers),  a ghagra  being  given  by  the 
Jat  tribes  in  general  and  a sMthaii  by  the  Baloch.^  In  villages  the 
bidders  father  generally  gives  no  feast  to  the  bridegroom^s  party,  and  in 
towns  too  this  custom  is  practised  but  rarely. 

In  the  morning  a vakil  (guardian)  and  two  witnesses  go  to  the 
bride  to  ask  her  consent  to  the  contract,  and  when  she  gives  it  the  nikdh 
ceremony  is  performed  according  to  Muhammadan  law.  The  barber  or 
the  7mrdsi  distributes  til-shakkar  or  sesamum  and  sugar  among  those 
present. 

^ In  pera  Ghazi  Khan  at  the  time  of  departure  the  bride’s  father  gives  her  the  follow- 
ing articles  by  way  of  ddj : — hhochhan  (10  to  15),  gowns  (5  to  7),  earrings,  utensils  &c. 
yV'ealthy  men  give  a cow  or  sho-buffalo  for  their  sons-in-law.  The  hoy’s  party  is  not  served 
with  food  by  the  bride’s  party,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  bride’s  party  is  supplied  with  food 
by  the  bridegroom’s  party. 
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Some  special  tribal  customs^ 

Au  additional  ceremony  is  performed  among  the  Bhatti  Eajputs 
of  Perozepore.  When  the  bride  reaches  the  house  of  her  father-in-law 
she  is  seated  opposite  to  the  bridegroom.  A sword  is  placed  between 
them^  and  a reti  (an  instrument  used  by  cobblers  for  stitciiing  shoes)  is 
also  placed  near  their  heads.  After  this  the  females  commence  singings 
and  keep  it  up  the  whole  night.  The  cobbler  gets  4 to  8 annas  as 
his  reward  on  this  occasion.  This  is  called  rdt  jdga  or  waking  for 
the  whole  night.  On  the  7th  day  the  bride  goes  back  to  her  father^s 
house.  After  this,  the  bridegroom  is  sent  in  company  of  a viircUi  and  a 
barber  with  the  consent  of  the  bride’s  father.  On  this  occasion  they 
bring  back  the  bride.  This  is  called  miihlcUca.  Nothing  is  spent  on 
the  performance  of  this  ceremony.  The  marriage  expenses  vary  from 
Ks.  50  to  Rs,  4,000. 

In  Hissar  the  Muhammadan  Kahars  have  some  interesting  ideas 
about  marriage.  To  negotiate  a betrothal  5 or  10  men  of  the  j^irPs 
family  visit  the  boy’s  home  and  his  father  and  kinsmen  entertain  them 
there  for  a day.  Three  days  later  the  boy’s  father  summons  his  kins- 
men and  in  their  pre.sence  the  girl’s  fatlier  or  a near  kinsman  gives 
the  boy  a lump  of  sugar  and  a rupee.  When  the  girl’s  party  departs 
it  is  given  a piece  of  cloth  worth  two  rupees.  This,  it  is  said,  makes 
the  betrothal  irrevocable.  Prior  to  the  wedding  the  girl’s  father  seuds 
a tewafy  or  gift  of  three  garments,  and  a dosdra  (two  garments,  i.e.  a 
phulkdri  and  a white  sheet)  by  his  barber  to  the  boy’s  father.  On  his 
arrival  he  summons  the  boy’s  kinsmen  and  consults  them  as  to  the 
species  of  wedding  to  be  performed.  Weddings  are  of  three  kinds  or 
degrees  : — 

{i)  Superior  or  g/iare  ki  sJiddi,  in  which  the  boy’s  father  fills  an 
iron  vessel  with  sweetmeats  and  then  places  a silver  bangle  worth 
Rs.  15  or  25  on  top  of  it.  One  laddii  (sweetmeat)  is  sent  to  each  man 
invited.  Seven  feasts  are  also  given  to  I he  boy’s  party  in  this  kind 
of  wedding.  The  dower  must  be  not  less  than  Ks.  101. 

(li)  Guv  ki  shddi,  in  which  10  or  20  sers  of  coarse  sugar  are 
consumed,  a little  being  sent  to  each  invited  guest.  Five  feasts  must 
also  be  given  to  the  boy’s  party.  The  dower  lixed  is  11  s.  SO. 

{Hi)  Huge  ki  shddiy  in  which  a red  thread  is  sent  to  each  guest, 
and  only  four  feasts  are  given.  The  dower  is  Rs.  *21.  AVhen  the 
wedding  party  reaches^  the  gfrl’s  home  the  eldest  representatives  of 
each  party  meet  and  the  girl’s  gives  the  boy’s  party  (or  representa- 
tive) a piece  of  cloth.  This  is  called  sharhat  piidua  The  nikak 
is  then  performed.  Before  leaving  with  the  bride  the  boy’s  people 
send  dried  fruits  to  her  house  and  then  the  girl’s  father  gives  her 
dower.  On  reaching  their  home  the  pair  and  all  their  near"  relatives 
must  sleep  on  the  ground  as  it  would  be  unlucky  to  sleep  on  beds. 
This  observance  is  known  as  tlidpa.  Next  morning  the  women  of  the 
family  take  the  couple  outside  the  village  to  beat  the  ground  with  jdl 
sticks,  an  observance  called  chkavi. 

The  Pachhadas  of  Hissar  have  some  distinctive  wedding  customs. 
In  betrothal  the  barber  and  two  men  of  the  boy’s  family  go  to  the 
girl’s  homo  and  give  her  father  some  money.  After  being  feasted  there 
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two  or  three  days  the  barber  receives  two  rupees  and  each  of  his  com- 
panions a piece  of  silk  before  they  ^o.  Fer  contra  the  boy^s  father 
has  to  pay  the  girks  Rs.  12  as  menials^  due?.  Ibis  makes  the  betro- 
thal irrevocable.  When  the  parties  have  reached  maturity  the  girl’s 
father  sends  the  boys  three  garments,  which  become  the  barber^s  per- 
quisite. When  the  boy^s  party  reaches  the  girFs  village  it  must 
ride  round  it  (gdon  kd  goheind)  before  entering  it.  Meanwhile  the 
girFs  people  come  out  to  receive  them  with  sJiarhat,  for  which  the  boy’s 
father  has  to  pay  Rs,  3,  together  with  Rs.  7 for  antimony  and  Rs.  21 
for  the  clihani  observance.  The  wedding  party  is  then  feasted.  At 
the  actual  niJcdh  sugar  and  rice  are  distributed,  but  they  must  be 
uncooked.  This  observance  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Pachhadas. 
Rs.  If  are  next  paid  to  the  girl’s  party  for  menials’  dues.  Among 
the  Pachhadas  the  gifts  of  the  girl  are  called  hliarwa  (apparently  because 
they  include  a pair  of  sabots,  khardun).  Another  distinctive  usage  is 
the  bJiotanij  the  bride’s  mother-in-law  giving  her  some  money  on  her 
arrival  at  her  father  in-law’s  bouse. 

Among  the  Wilayati  Pathans  in  Hissh’,  e.g.  at  Tohaiia,  the 
wedding  is  a simple  affair.  No  observances  are  usual  until  both  the 
parties  are  of  age,  when  a date  is  fixed  for  the  nikdh.  The  boy’s  party 
proceeds  to  the  girl’s  home  and  is  there  feasted.  Next  morning  the 
girl  is  made  over  to  them,  with  her  dower,  but  she  returns  the  very 
next  day  to  her  parents’  house  for  the  ordinary  chatUhi  observance  to 
be  held.  On  this  occasion  the  boy’s  party  sends  her  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. She  again  goes  to  her  husband’s  home  at  night,  but  visits 
her  parents’  house  for  a year  after  marriage  on  every  Friday,  whence 
the  custom  is  called  jnma  These  customs  would  obviously  be  impos- 
sible in  a tribe  which  did  not  closely  intermarry. 

In  Hissar  Qassabs  effect  betrothals  by  exchange  or  if  that  is  not 
feasible  by  purchase.  The  boy’s  father  pays  the  girl’s  a rupee,  or  even 
less  if  he  is  poor,  and  receives  from  him  an  equal  sum.  He  also 
has  to  pay  the  barber  a fee  of  one  rupee.  When  the  parties  are  of  age 
the  girl’s  father  convenes  a meeting  of  his  kinsmen  and  proposes  a 
date  for  the  wedding.  Then  he  sends  the  barber  to  the  boy’s  father, 
with  seven  copper  coins,  a rupee,  a lump  of  sugar  and  a bit  of  cloth, 
to  announce  the  date  proposed.  The  boy’s  father  summons  his  kins- 
men and,  accepting  the  cloth  and  sugar,  remits  the  other  things 
to  the  barber.  Boiled  rice  with  sugar  and  ghi  is  then  distributed  among 
the  kinsmen.  This  observance  is  called  gath  by  the  Qassabs, 

The  boy’s  party  goes  to  the  girl’s  home  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
wedding  and  is  feasted  on  (made  of  coarse  sugar  and  parched 

flour)  in  vessels,  into  which  they  drop  from  four  annas  to  a rupee. 
Women  of  the  boy’s  family  accompany  his  party  in  this  tribe  and 
sing  congratulatory  songs  at  the  nikdh,  those  of  the  girl’s  side  singing 
in  reply.  The  milni  is  in  which  the  eldest  representative  of,  the  girl’s 
narty  formally  meets  the  eldest  representative  of  the  boy’s  and  gives 
him  sweetened  water  to  drink  together  with  a sum  of  money.  The 
boy’s  party  departs  on  the  3rd  day  after  the  wedding,  after  giving  the 
bride  a present  of  clothes  and  ornaments  called  hari  (a  kind  of  dower) , 
but  of  these  the  girl’s  father  only  keeps  a few,  returning  the  rest. 
When  the  bride  departs  her  father  also  gives  her  a dowry  of  ornaments, 
clothes,  utensils  &o. 
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In  Loharu  the  Qassabs  are  said  to  have  some  different  usages. 
Thus  at  a betrothal  the  boy’s  father  gives  the  girl’s  a rupee,  receiving 
two  in  return*  This  is  called  salami.  Then  the  boy’s  father  puts 
some  sweets  in  the  girl’s  lap — the  god  hharan.  He  also  gives  her  some 
silver  ornaments.  If  the  boy  be  present  the  girl’s  father  gives  him  a 
rupee^  a cocoanut  and  a suit  of  clothes.  Bidvis  (presents  of  sweets, 
clothes  and  ornaments)  are  also  exchanged  on  every  festival,  twixt  the 
betrothal  and  the  wedding  gandh. 

Among  Muhammadan  Rajputs  in  Hissar  brides  are  purchased  for 
cash,  the  amount  being  negotiated  through  a barber.  As  soon  as  it  is 
settled  the  boy’s  father  summons  his  kinsmen  and  his  son  is  seated  on 
a chair  while  the  barber  places  a lump  of  sugar  in  his  mouth  and  a 
rupee  in  his  hand.  This  is  called  ropnd.  A date  is  then  fixed  for  the 
wedding  and  the  boy’s  party  proceeds  to  the  girl’s  home.  There  it  is 
received  by  representative  men  of  her  family  bearing  two  or  three 
vessels  full  of  sweetened  ^water.  The  eldest  representatives  of  each 
side  then  meet  formally  in  the  milnij  the  girl’s  representatives  giving 
a rupee  and  a piece  of  cloth  called  rizd  to  the  boy’s.  Gifts  are  also 
made  to  menials.  The  boy’s  party  is  suitably  entertained  and  then 
the  nihdJi  is  solemnised  according  to  Muhammadan  Law.  After  the 
nikdh  the  boy  is  taken  to  his  bride’s  house  and  there  his  sister-in-law 
puts  questions  to  him  and  the  kangnd  or  bracelet  which  was  tied  on 
the  wrist  of  the  pair  (sic)  is  unfastened.  When  the  pair  return  to  the 
boy’s  house  they  are  given  a blanket  to  sleep  on — an  observance  called 
tJidpnd.  Muhammadan  Rawats  in  Hissar  retain  two  Hindu  rites  : at 
betrothal  they  have  the  tilak  marked  on  the  boy’s  forehead  bv  the 
barber  of  the  girl’s  family  ; and  they  retain  the  teioa  or  observance  in 
vogue  when  the  date  for  the  wedding  is  fixed. 

Among  the  Sayyids  of  Hissar  the  wedding  is  a very  simple  affair 
and  closely  resembles  that  in  vogue  among  Pathans. 

The  few  Shaikh  Quraishes  of  Hissar  intermarry  with  those  of 
Patiala.  At  betrothal  the  boy’s  father  sends  the  girl  two  ornaments, 
one  of  silver,  the  other  of  gold,  through  a trusted  menial,  usually  a 
barber,  who  goes  to  her  house  alone.  There  he  is  given  from  one  to  five 
rupees  and  sent  back.  The  nikdh  is  in  accord  with  Muhammadan  Law. 

Among  the  Saddozai  and  Kizzilbash  Pathans  of  Hoshifirpur  several 
special  usages  are  in  vogue.  The  bridegroom  is  led  into  the  room  where 
the  bride  is  seated  amidst  her  kinswomen.  She  stands  up  to  show  her 
respect  for  him,  but  as  there  is  a belief  that  the  one  who  sits  down  first 
will  yield  in  influence  to  the  other  they  each  try  to  persuade  the  other 
to  sit  down  first  and  this  contest  causes  much  merriment  among  the 
women. 

Aina  mvshaf. — When  the  pair  sit  down  a covering  of  silk  or  shawl 
is  spread  over  them.  First  of  all  an  open  Qurdn  is  put  into  their  hands  as 
a token  of  blessing.  Then  the  bride  gives  her  husband  a spoonful  of  sJiur^ 
half  and  he  does  the  same  to  her,  but  as  the  bride  is  shy  some  one  holds 
her  hand  and  puts  the  spoon  into  her  husband’s  mouth.  Next  a looking- 
glass  is  given  to  the  pair  and  for  the  first  time  they  see  each  other’s 
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faces  in  it.  The  bridegroom  pays  a few  rupees  for  each  of  these  cere- 
monies. When  the  aina  mualuif  (showing  the  Quf  an  and  looking- 
glass)  is  over  the  bride^s  father  or  guardian  puts  her  hand  into  that  of 
bridegroom  and  bids  them  farewell.  This  is  always  a touching  scene. 
The  bride  is  then  taken  to  her  husband^ s house  in  a palanquin  with  due 
pomp.  When  she  reaches  it  the  members  of  his  family  pay  her  some 
money,  termed  ru-mmai,  as  a fee  for  seeing  her  face. 

laklit  jaim.— On  the  3rd  day  after  the  marriage  the  bride^s  mother 
and  relations  bring  her  dowry.  She  is  seated  on  a cushion  called  takht 
or  bride^s  ‘ throne.^  Then  the  bridegroom  leads  her  a few  paces  by  the 
hand.  When  this  is- done  they  are  allowed  to  become  more  familiar  and 
they  are  at  liberty  to  abandon  their  shyness.^ 

Faljidns  of  FesJuUvar, 

In  the  Utrnan-nama  lappa  of  Swabi  tahsil,  in  Peshawar,  some 
respectable  person  goes  on  the  boy^s  behalf  to  the  girPs  parents  and 
proposes  the  betrothal  contract.  ]f  they  accept  a date  is  fixed.  Before 
that  date  the  boy’s  party  sends  some  jaggery,  rice  and  wheat  four  to  the 
bride’s  house  and  goes  to  her  house  on  the  night  fixed.  The  articles 
referred  to  above  are  consumed  on  this  occasion. 

Thai  cerem,onp. — After  taking  their  meal  at  night  the  heads  of  both 
the  parties  sit  in  the  courtyard  of  the  bride’s  house  and  the  mirdsi  or 
the  barber  places  a basket  containing  4*  or  5 sers  of  jaggery  in  their 
midst.  The  head  of  the  boy’s  party  puts  some  rupees  into  the  basket. 
The  amount  is  not  fixed,  but  is  settled  by  the  head  of  the  bride’s  party, 
Generally  it  varies  from  Bs.  50  to  1000.  Silver  ornaments,  such  as 
bangles,  hangan  and  bracelets,  are  also  placed  in  the  thdl  (plate).  After 
this  the  basket  is  removed  bv  the  barber  or  mirdsi  who  takes  it  inside 
the  house,  and  it  is  returned  filled  with  sugar  by  the  inmates.  This 
concludes  the  thdl  ceremony.  The  money  and  ornaments  are  afleiwards 
returned.  Then  the  bride’s  party  sends  shariat  and  mehndi.  Each 
person  present  drinks  a little  shariat  and  some  mehndi  is  placed 
on  their  palms.  This  is  called  the  ahiinf  ceremony,  and  it  is  the  bind- 
ing element  in  the  betrothal  contract.  After  this  congratulations  are 
exchanged  and  the  bridegroom’s  party  returns  home  the  same  night. 

Channa  arid.— On  the  third  day  of  the  koyidan  the  bride’s  kins- 
women assemble  and  take  some  wheat  flour,  ghi  and  jaggery  to  the 
bridegroom.  They  remain  in  his  house  for  2 or  o days.  Hahva  and 
other  sweetened  articles  are  consumed  as  a feast.  At  departure  the 
I'idegroom’s  parents  give  his  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  Re.  1 
each  by  way  of  parona  [dopatta].  This  is  called  channa  arid. 

hVadh  or  marriage. — The  period  between  betrothal  and  marriage  in 
this  'lap'jja  is  1 J years.  The  date  of  the  wedding  is  fixed  by  the  eldest 
representative  of  the  boy’s  family  in  consultation  with  the  bride’s 
parent.  A suit  of  clothes  is  sent  her  prior  to  its  fixture.  Similarly  a 
suit  ot‘  clothes  is  sent  to  the  boy  by  her  parents.  On  the  wedding  day 
the  boy’s  party  reaches  the  bride’s  house  at  night,  It  is  called  jduji^ 
and  the  bride’s  party  is  mduji.  Both  parties  pass  the  time  in  friendly 

^There  are  no  cuslo.ris  of  muhld'wa  and  morni  doli  (sending  the  bride  backto  her 
parents’  hguse)  among  these  Pathans, 
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festivity.  After  the  distribution  of  idg  among  the  Ictots  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  dressed  in  new  clothes.  The  bride  is  put  in  a 
When  it  arrives  the  nikdh  is  performed  and  the  parties  retire  in  the 
morning.  Marriages  in  this  tappa  are  made  on  a low  scale.  In 
Peshawar  the  expenses  are  very  heavy. 

Pathans  of  Isa  Khel, 

Shudndmd  — It  is  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  plaving  upon  of 
musical  instruments  on  the  occasion. 

— Both  the  parties  give  a feast  to  their  respective  rela- 
tions on  the  day  of  marriage.  The  practice  of  breaking  dhaknis  is 
in  vogue  in  some  families.  When  the  bridegroom  breaks  them 
they  say  that  he  is  a brave  man.  On  the  arrival  of  +he  wedding 
party  at  the  bride^s  house  prayers  are  recited  accordirg  to  Muham- 
;iiadan  Law.  The  nikdh  ceremony  is  performed  through  a vakil  and 
nikdh-khwdn.  After  this  dates  and  sweetmeats  are  distributed  among 
those  present.  The  lags  are  given  to  the  mirdsis  &c.  The  bride  is 
conveyed  on  a camel  or  mare.  Sometimes  a palanquin  is  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Tarija, — On  the  third  day  after  the  marriage  the  girPs  parents 
send  the  same  articles  as  were  sent  by  the  boy^s  [)arents  by  way  of 
chan  ldrd>  and  thdl  knran. 

Satzvdvd. — The  bride  returns  to  her  parentis  house  only  a week 
after  her  marriage. 

Khali  a ks  of  Kohdt. 

Kwazda  of  betrothal.— father  of  the  boy  accompanied  b\ 
5 or  6 persons  and  a midldli  goes  to  the  girl’s  father  to  obtail: 
his  consent  to  the  betrothal  in  private.  Th*^  rasmdna  or  price  of  the  girl 
is  also  fixed  at  this  visit.  After  that,  on  a Monday,  Thursday  or  Friday, 
the  father  of  the  boy  accompanied  by  40  or  50  persons  and  a mnlldh 
goes  to  the  girFs  father  for  the  betrothal  ceremony.  The  boy  also 
accompanies  them.  The  nikdh  is  performed  and  the  price  is  also  paid. 
GuT  supplied  by  the  boy’s  father  is  distributed  by  the  barber.  Among 
the  hurkhs,  guY  is  not  distributed,  but  instead  a goat  supplied  by  the 
father  of  the  boy  is  slaughtered,  Niundra,  called  in  Pashto  achaunai^ 
is  also  paid  then. 

Four  or  five  days  after  the  betrothal  a gold  or  silver  finger  ring  and 
a suit  of  new  clothes  are  sent  by  the  boy’s  father  to  the  girl’s  father  for 
the  girl.  The  girl  is  made  to  wear  the  finger  ring  and  the  dopant  a 
(head  dress)  at  once  as  a mark  of  betrothal.  After  this  the  father  of 
the  girl  gives  feast  to  the  bridegroom  and  a few  of  his  relations  and 
gives  the  bridegroom  a finger  ring  also.  On  the  two  ’Ids  and  Shab  Brat 
a suit  of  new  clothes  and  cooked  food  are  sent  by  the  bridegroom’s 
father  to  the  bride. 

The  father  of  the  bridegroom  accompanied  by  a barber  and  a 
znulldh  goes  to  the  bride’s  father  to  fix  the  date  of  marriage,  and  Ib.e 
amount  of  rice,  &c.  to  be  supplied  by  him  for  the  feasting  of  the 
marriage  party  is  also  lixed. 
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Two  days  before  the  marnage  a few  women  on  behalf  ol  the 
bridegroom  go  in  the  afternoon  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father. 
They  take  off  the  bride's  jewellery  and  make  Iier  sit  in  a corner  of 
the  house  and  some  ffur  is  distributed.  This  (.•ereniony  is  called 
kenawal  bithdna  (in  Hindki).  Next  dav  in  the  afternoon  many  women 
on  behalf  of  the  bridegroom  take  fried  jawar^  grain  or  gnr  to  the 
bouse  of  the  bride's  father  This  is  called  khuunai. 

Before  the  starting  of  the  marriage  the  bridegroom  and  his  friend  j 
arc  made  to  wear  a garland,  calk'd  seri  in  I'ashto,  which  they  tie  on  their 
turbans.  The  marriage  l)<irty  usually  starts  in  the  afternoon  and 
arrives  at  the  bride's  house  in  the  evening.  Ornaments  and  (dothes  for 
the  bride  are  taken  by  the  marriage  i)arty  with  them.  If  the  hmiBc 
of  the  bride  is  in  a different  vilbige  from  the  bridegroom's,  then  the 
marriage  party  is  fed  by  the  bride's  father,  but,  at  the  expense  of  the 
bridegroom.  Jewellery  and  clothes  are  given  to  the  l^ride  as  di'wry  by 
her  parents.  The  bride  is  taken  away  in  the  evening,  'Ihe  father  of 
the  bridegroom  then  feeds  the  whole  marriage  party  in  his  own  house 

On  the  3rd  day  after  the  marriage  the  mother  or  sister  of  the 
bride  with  some  other  women  goes  to  the  bridegroom's  house  to  take 
the  bride  back.  This  is  called  orujama  (‘Ird  day),  d'he  same  day  at 
night,  the  bride's  father  gives  food  to  the  Ijridegrcom  and  his  relations 
and  after  keeping  the  bride  for  a day  in  his  house  sends  lier  back  with 
the  bridegroom.  On  this  occasion  the  bride's  father  gives  a cow,  or 
clothes  or  jewellery  to  the  bride  which  gift  is  called  hakha^  ‘'share.' 

PaiJians  of  Isa  Rhel. 

In  Isa  Khel  tabsil  the  terms  used  for  betrothal  are  the  Persian 
khulwdstgdri  and  the  Arabic  khutba.  Some  of  the  boy's  kinsmen  go  to 
the  girl's  father  by  day  or  night  regardless  of  the  date,  They  generally 
take  with  them  a woman’s  garment  Avith  two  rupees,  one  for  the  barber 
and  one  for  the  mirdsiy  from  1^  pdos  to  of  ser^i  of  luehndi^ 
a silver  ring,  a gold  dubbi^  a knrtt^  and  an  orhni  The  girl's  father 
serves  them  with  shcLfbai  and  coloured  water  is  thrown  over  them.  Well- 
to-do  people  however  take  with  them  various  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver,  cloth  and  clothes.  Some  people  also  send  Rs.  l-4<  or  2-S  for 
the  barber  and  mi^dsi  by  way  of  cKan  tara  or  sehra.  The  girl  s father 
in  return  gives  I5  or  2.^  sers  of  jaggery. 

MunJi  chbtirdioaii. — After  her  betrothal  the  girl  keei)s  parda 
from  the  boy's  relatives.  A few  days  after  the  khuhcdstgdn  the 
near  kinswomen  of  the  boy  go  to  the  girl's  mother  and  each  gives  a 
rupcd  and  a basketful  of  sugar  to  the  bride.  On  receipt  of  this  she  dis- 
continues pavda.  This  ceremony  is  called  munh  chhuvawcLn. 

TJidl  karan.—Pdk>Qv  the  rnangni  the  boy's  father’s  party  send 
chan  tdrd,  u e,  25  plates  of  lialwd,  each  also  containing  10  dhardrts  or 
baked  loaves.  Besides  these  they  send  a sehfa  or  30  plates  of  halted. 
The  halwd  &c.  is  distributed  by  the  girl's  parents  among  their  relatives. 

W arena  —On  each  festival  day  after  the  rnangni,  such  as  tlio 
'Id-ul-Fitr,'Id-ul-Zuha,  the  last  Wednesday  of  Safar  and  the  Shab  Barat, 
the  boy's  parents  send  the  girl's  ghi,  sugar  or  sugarcandy,  rice,  flour  01 
baked  loaves,  a kutti  and  a silk  oxhni.  But  respectable  families  do  lu't 
accept  these  things. 
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Khawdni-piwanu — Some  poor  parents  with  a daughter  accept 
wheat  or  money  on  account  of  the  price  of  the  lie-goat  or  buffalo  for 
feeding  the  girls  who  sing  songs  and  live  with  the  bride.  Out  of  this 
money  they  feed  the  wedding  party  at  the  marriage,  but  respectable 
families  do  not  accept  such  gifts  as  they  are  not  lawful  according  to 
religion , 

The  Wazirs  oj  Bannu, 

Among  the  Wazirs  the  preliminary  bargain  is  effected  by  the  father 
or  other  near  relative  of  the  boy.  When  this  is  arranged,  10  or  15  men 
of  the  ho3'’s  party  wifh  the.  hoy  go  at  bed-time  to  the  girl^s  house,  hav- 
ing sent  beforehand  sheep,  wheat  and  other  necessities  fora  feast.  Sing- 
ing and  dancing  go  on  all  night,  a distinctive  feature  being  that  the  old 
women  of  the  bidders  part  y come  out  with  a coloured  fluid  like  that 
used  by  Hindus  at  the  time  of  the  Holi  and  throw  it  on  the  men  of  the 
boy’s  party.  The  bride-price  is  paid  in  the  morring,  if  it  can  be  man- 
aged, The  various  murders,  blood  feuds  and  other  wrongs  lead  some- 
times to  very  young  girls  being  betrothed  to  the  aggrieved  party,  or 
else  one  is  betrothed  to  a man  on  either  side  in  order  that  peace  may  bo 
made. 

The  })rice  of  the  girl  cannot  in  all  cases  be  raised  at  once.  For  in- 
stance an  uncle  will  ])romise  his  daughter  to  his  nephew  when  thev  are 
both  quite  small.  One  luiormant  stated  that  he  paid  nothing  at  his 
betrothal,  but  gave  Ks.  100  a year  after  it,  Es.  :?00  t’vo  years  later  and 
that  the  marriage  did  not  take  place  for  another  three  years. 

At  the  betjothal,  which  the  Wazirs  call  kojhota,  the  girFs  father 
gives  her  a large  ring  and  a silk  worked  handkerchief. 

The  bridegroom  does  not  go  to  the  wedding  [shddt)  but  only  the 
men  and  women  of  his  family  and  acquaintance  Very  serious  resistance 
is  sometimes  ( ffered  to  his  i)arty  on  their  arrival  at  the  other  village, 
which  is  timed  for  dark.  Ther?  is  then  a feast  in  tiie  girFs  house,  after 
which  all  the  males  go  to  the  chau/r'ai\(\  begin  singing’  and  dancing.  The 
women  of  the  bridegrooiiFs  parly  attire  the  girl,  dress  her  hair  like  a 
married  woman'’s,  and  put  wehndi  on  her. 

There  is  next  an  interchange  of  small  presents,  the  young  boys 
of  the  birdegroouFs  party  being  given  red  ropes,  and  the  girFs  silken 
braids  by  the  parents  off  the  girl.  Each  dancer  is  presented  with  a hand- 
kerchief. In  the  early  morning  the  bride  is  taken  away. 

The  brother  or,  if  there  be  none,  the  father  of  the  girl  returns  with 
her  to  her  husband's  house,  hut  no  other  member  of  the  girFs  partv. 
On  arrival  most  of  the  villagers  disperse,  but  near  relatives  remain  and 
are  fed  at  the  ex})ense  of  the  bridegroorr.  The  men  also  get  a pagri  each 
and  a rupee  ('ach  is  given  to  llu'  women.  At  bec’-time  the  orthodox  nikdh 
takes  place  and  is  followed  by  consummation.  People  say  that  it  :s  a 
sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  tlie  times  that  patience  is  no!  observed,  and 
that  in  the  old  days  modesty  used  to  prevent  cousumniation  for  a long 
time.  The  brother  is  present  during  the  iiihdh  and  leaves  next  day. 
Three  nights  are  spent  by  the  girl  with  her  husband  and  then  she  goes 
back  to  her  parents^  house  with  her  father  or  brother,  who  comes  to 
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fetch  her.  She  stops  away  ten  days  or  so  and  is  ag'ain  brought  back  by 
a relative  of  the  husband.  Her  father  is  supposed  to  give  her  a second 
departure.  Slight  differences  may  occur  in  different  sections.  The 
points  to  notice  are  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom  at  the  betrothal,  his 
absence  from  the  wedding,  and  the  accompaniment  of  the  girl  by  her 
brother  to  the  husband^s  house.  The  Dum  plays  little  part  except  as  a 
musician. 

Note  A. 

The  full  expression  is  kdpd  yd  gandhon  pdka  ayydm  shdch  muqarrar  karva&rxd 
in  Mfanwali  it  is  thus  fle=:crihed : — On  any  date  in  the  daytime  the  hoy’s  father’s  party  visits 
the  girl’s  father,  and  he  demands  some  wheat,  a he  goator  heifer,  cotton  and  cash.  These 
articles  are  however  only  piven  by  vhe  rich,  the  poor  giving  nothing.  They  simply  fix  a 
date  for  the  wedding  and  return.  After  this  a tailor  is  sent  for  to  make  clothes  for  the 
boy  who  gives  him  Re.  1.  The  date  is  fixed  on  any  day  between  the  fitli  and  10th  of  Ibr 
lunar  month. 

Note  R. 

The  variations  in  the  observance  of  gandh  pdwdn  are  of  course  numerous.  Thus  in 
Shakargarh  tahsil,  Gurd^spur,  a body  of  80  or  25  persona  of  the  boy’s  party  goes  to  the 
girl’s  house  taking  5^  to  mans  of  sugar.  On  the  first  night  of  their  visit  they  are  feasted 
•and  the  boy’s  father  drops  from  Rs.  1-4  lo  1 1 -4  in  his  dinner  plate  which  the  barber 
takes  away,  getting  4 annas  as  his  foe.  The  rest  of  this  money  is  returned  hy  the  girl’s 
parents.  Next  day  the  boy’s  party  is  feasted  again  and  in  the  evening  the  girl’s  parents 
invite  their  kinsfolk.  Each  party  sits  separately  and  then  tin-  girl’s  parents  present  clothes 
for  the  boy,  with  a ring.  All  there  clothes  are  sent  in  a basket,  and  5^  sers  of  sugar  go 
with  it.  Taking  these  gifts  the  boy’s  parents  drop  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  00  into  th^  basket  'vhich  is 
returned  to  the  girl’s  parents  through  the  barber  They  pay  the  Idgi's  their  dues  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  village  and  remit  the  balance  Each  ld//r  of  the  boy’s  party  also  gets 
a rupee  on  this  occasion.  The  females  of  the  girl’s  party  too  distribute  sugar  among  their 
kinsfolk.  Then  comes  the the  date  for  the  wedding  being  fixed  between  the  lltb 
and  17th  of  the  lunar  month  as  the  nights  are  then  moonlit. 

In  Jullundur  where  the  gat  pdnd,  as  it  is  called,'  occurs  a month  or  two  before  the  wed- 
ding the  date  for  it  is  fixel  at  an  assemblage  held  in  the  girl’s  bouse  and  care  is  taken  that 
neither  the  departure  of  the  wedding  party  from  her  house  nor  the  tel  chafhdnd  fall  on  the 
3rd,  8th,  13th.  18th,  23rd  or  28th  day.  the  best  dates  for  the  wedding  are  the  30th,  14th. 
20th  and  25th. 

lu  S\a\\ioi  gandhwi'pdwan  U csiWe^  gnnd  parnd.  The  barber  goes  to  the  boy’s  party 
with  a trewar  which  consists  of  a Icurta,  dopatta  awd,  snihan,  i,e.  j ora  iox  t\\c  samdh an 
(the  hoy’s  mother  or  aunt).  A little  oil  is  droyped  at  the  threshold  on  his  .arrival  and  his 
first  meal  consists  of  IcHchvi.  Then  the  kinsmen  are  invited  and  the  girl’s  father  gives  the 
hoy  a rupee,  another  to  his  barber  and  some  copper  coins  to  his  lagi%.  The  trewar  i*'  then 
shown  to  the  kin  aul  given  to  the  boy’s  party.  In  return  it  gives  a bundle  of  meh^d-t, 
mauU,  tapdshas,  dates,  dried  raisins,  cocoanut,  11  of  jaggery  and  11  5er.9  of  sugar 
besides  rice  and  sugar,  for  the  girl.  The  date  of  the  vredding  is  fixed  on  this  day. 

Ohand  phernd.~T\\ovi  the  parties  send  gands,  i.e  they  send  jaggery  and  mmih'ihrea- 
to  kinsfolk  to  inform  them  of  the  date  of  the  marriage  and  invite  th»^m  to  give  tamhol. 

Gandliin  pdwam,.~'T\\o  father  of  the  boy,  accompanied  by  his  brotherhood  an  i takinp 
with  him  some^wr  cr  tapaslids,  visits  the  bride’s  father  and  after  consulting  him  fixes  dite. 
for  the  following  ceremonies  : — 

(1)  tl  e mendht  kholan  di  or  un plaiting  the  hair  ; 

(2)  the  cMHn  di,  the  day  on  which  batna  is  rubbed  on  t..e  bodies  both  of  the  hoy 

and  girl,  and  on  which  the  gdnds  are  tied  ; and 

(3)  the  dhoe-di,  the  date  of  marriage. 

These  dates  are  generally  fixed  at  some  intervals,  thus  if  the  1 1 th  be  fixed  for  the 
mendhi  z the  14th  and  I7th  are  fixed  for  the  chikdn  and  dho  respectively. 

' Another  term  applied  to  fixing  the  date  for  a marriage  is  din  dharnd.  It  is  used  in 
.Trllundur  and  on  the  day  when  it  is  held  the  hoy’s  father  summons  his  kinsfolk,  male  and 
female,  and  songs  are  sung,  sugar  and  copper  coins  being  also  distributed  Apparently  this 
jbservance  is  different  from  and  supplementary  to  the  gath  pdnd. 

2 Round  Mithankot  the  unplaiting  must  he  done  on  the  11th,  14th,  17 ih,  2 let  or  25th 
of  the  month. 
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In  the  eastern  Pnniah,  i)i  tlie  valley  of  the  Jumna,  the  ceremony  of  6xm»  Ihe  date  for 
the  wedding  Is  called  lagan.  Thus  in  Ambala  when  Ihe  girl’s  father  wishes  it  to  he  solem- 
nised he  summons  his  kinsmen  to  fix  the  date*for  the  nihdh  which  must  not  be  any  date  in 
the  lunar  month  obnoxious  to  marriage  according  to  Muhammadan  Law  or  custom.  As  a 
role  the  nikdh  is  never  solemnised  in  the  same  month  as  that  in  which  the  date  of  the  lagan 
was  declared  The  girl’.s  father  then  sends  the  hoy’s  a letter  intimating  the  date  fixed  and 
witti  it  a lump  of  gnr,  5 or  7 sers  of  sugar,  a handkerchief,  ring  and  a few  rupees,  from 
Rs.  2 upwards  according  to  his  means.  This  is  the  usage  knowm  as  lagan. 

On  the  barber’s  arrival  the  boy’s  father  invites  his  kinsmen  to  view  the  presents  The 
letter  is  opened  and  ell  are  informed  of  the  date  of  the  wedding,  which  is  hardly  ever 
changed.  Some  of  the  svveetraeat  is  then  eaten  by  the  boy,  the  rest  being  distributed 
among  those  present.  The  ring  and  the  handkerchief  are  taken  by  liim  and  he  puts  on  the 
ring  w'hile  all  congratulale  the  boy’s  father  or  guardian.  The  barber  is  entertained  for  2 
or  3 days  and  then  sent  away  with  a gift  for  bur  self  and  an  answer  to  the  loiter.  This 
done  both  parties  invite  Ibeir  relatives  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

In  Onjr^nw^la  when  a Ijarbor,  a mvrdsi  or  both  go  to  the  brldegrO'  m’s  house  to  fix  n 
date  for  the  marriage  on  behalf  of  the  bride’s  father,  they  lake  with  them  a lewar  which 
ia  called  the  (jundh  led  ipwar. 


XOTE  C 

Rnt  in  soiro  parts,  piiiiclpally  towards  the  w’cst  and  centre,  other  ceremonies  precede 
;.he  hatnd.  Tims  ; " 

In  the  CbakwM  tnlisil*  of  Jhelu before  the  mdiidn  a male  or  female  h.arh0r  takes 
oil  in  a vessel  and  stands  by  the  boy . His  kinsmen  then  put  oil  on  his  head  with  their 
lingers,  Thay  also  throw  copper  coins  into  the  vessel  of  oil  and  these  are  taken  by  the 
barber.  This  ceremony  is  called  telligdnd.  The  wJ.vo"  is  then  begun.  The  hoy’s  pnrtv 
invite  the  kinsfolk  by  sending  round  jaggerv,  and  some  mills  are  set  up  in  the  bov  ’s  house 
forgrindling  flour.  Females  who  have  received  jaggery  go  to  the  hoy’s  honse  and  grind 
corn  on  his  behalf.  This  is  called  cZ'.a/.7c/'  chnng.  On  the  nidyd»  day  the  part-es  distri- 
bute the  to  their  kinsfolk  and  if  the  boy's  father  ho  wealthy  he  proclaims  liv  beat 

of  drum  in  the  villa, re  that  no  one  should  cook  anything  in  it  the  day  before  the  weddin*’- 
On  the  wedding  day  a feast  of  mutton,  bread  and  hnlwd  is  trivea  to  every  one -in  the 
village  This  is  also  called  rZewrr.  Fcoplo  incur  ve’\v  heavy  expense  in  connection 

with  this  feast  and  many  families  have  ruined  themselves  over  it. 

Similarly  in  Jullundur  w-aj/a«  is  preceded  by  the  wdiich  is  performed  Ante-w^fy^jj. 

a few  days  before  the  wedding.  A little  oil  is  rubbed  on  the  girl  and  boy.  Roth  aresiated 
on  Ichdrdff  and  batnd  is  rubbed  on  their  bodies.  Grdnds  are  tied  to  the  right  hand  and  foot 
of  each.  A gavd  is  also  called  kangnd.  Henceforth  they  are  considered  to  be  ‘ i i rndyd^^  * 
till  their  w’cdding.  The  hoy  is  prohibited  from  leaving  his  house  from  thi^  date,  The  haind 
is  ground  l\v  seven  females  (whose  husbands  are  alive)  in  a mill.  This  grinding  is  called 
chaTcld  chung.  Roth  brldo  and  bridegroom  w’ear  dirty  clothes  from  this  date.  On  the 
day  of  the  wedding  the  bridegroom  again  sits  on  a Jchdrd  and  breaks  chapm's.  Ho  is  also 
asked  to  put  curd  on  his  hair  and  wash  his  head  wdth  it.  Thereafter  the  nfgat-hhair  is  ob- 
served and  a garlaiul  of  flow^ers  Lung  round  the  boy’s  head.  The  svedding  party  starts  at  about 
8 V M.,  if  the  bride’s  house  be  lu  the  same  village,  but  otherwise  it  starts  at  sucli  a time  as 
will  enable  it  to  reach  her  house  at  or  about  evening.  The  bridegroom  rides  a horse  aud 
the  party  follows  him  on  foot.  It  Is  put  up  on  an  open  site  or  in  a house  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Among  some  tribes  the  n<‘kdh  is  performed  at  2 a.m,  and  by  others  at  daybreak. 

A vakU  and  two  witnesses  go  to  the  bride  to  ask  her  consent  to  the  contract  and  she  gires  it 
expressly  or  impliedly.  After  these  formaltics  the  nikdh  is  solemnised  in  the  mi  1st  of  the 
assembly  as  ordained  by  .Muhammadan  Law.  'J  he  barber  distributes  sweetmeats  or  datoe  im 
this  occasion. 

This  usage  is  called  elsewhere  chikiUi  and  it  is  followed  by  a period  during  w hich  tlie 
bride  is  said  to  be  in  mdydn.  Thus  in  the  R/ihawalpur  State  from  the  date  of  the  chtkih) 
ceremony  till  her  marriage  the  bride  wears  dirty  clothes  aud  is  said  to  be  in  mdydn,  which 
the  bridegroom  also  observes.  The  he  iting  i.f  drums,  etc,,  begins  from  the  very  dare  of  the 
chiknn.  On  the  day  of  the  dho  the  bridegroom  mounts  the  khdra  (a  basket)  aud  breaks 
some  chliums  (small  earthern  covers  for  pitchers  &c). 

* Tn  Chakwal  Muhammadans  preserve  a curious  Hindu  custom.  One  day  before  te 
wedding  party  sets  out  the  bridegroom  pretends  to  be  displeased  with  his  family  and 
goes  to  gome  telative  or  friend’s  house.  His  father  goes  to  pacify  him,  accompanied  by  the 
Womenfolk  of  the  family.  He  promises  to  give  his  son  something  and  the  master  of  the 
housse  also  gives  him  sweots  and  clothes.  Thence  the  father , returns  witfli  his  sou,  This 
i 3 called  Hadha  ru  snd. 
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The  matriage  procession  starts  in  time  to  enable  it  1o  reach  iis  fleet i nation  at  the  time 
of  the  zuhr  (the  srconfl  prayer,  recite<l  between  1 ant  ;>  p m/,  or  iu  the  tirst  qnartcr  of  the 
night.  Villagers  prefer  to  receive  (lie  party  at  the  za4ptiine,  while  townspeople  prefer 
the  night. 

Drums,  trumpets  (tc.  are  carried  on  the  hack  of  a camel  along  with  the  marriage 
procession,  and  on  arriving  at  the  bride*?  village  the  bridegroom  and  his  best  man  {adhdhl 
or  sarhdld)  are  made  to  stay  apart  in  a hut  (sahaL)  where  th'-y  remain  till  the  nikdh.  Hut 
this  C'jstom  Is  more  general  in  villages  than  in  towns.  In  Dera  Ohtlzi  Khan  it  is,  however, 
not  in  vogue.  In  that  district  the  bridegroom  is  the  subject  of  a common  practice.  Oi. 
the  cTiihun  day  a sword  or  iron  of  some  kind  is  placed  in  liis  hand  and  one  of  bis  kinsmen 
is  told  off  to  accompany  him.  This  man  is  called  a hani  or  • iron  man  * and  for  Ir.s 
services  he  gets  a handkerchief  or  a ritha.  In  this  district  too  the  rites  of  pHhd 
tandhnd  and  fhul  chunna  are  observed.  In  the  former  the  boy’s  sister  ties  bis  birt  ti 
her  own  and  receives  a gift  of  Rs.  1 to  20  for  so  doing.  In  the  latter  a mirdnan  places 
some  cotton  in  tbo  boy’s  band  and  he  puts  it  in  the  girl’s— this  being  repeated  4 or  5 times. 
Then  follows  the  sirmel  when  all  the  women  qu.t  the  house  leaving  the  bridal  pair  in- 
side it.  For  2 or  3 days  after  this  the  brido  keeps  her  face  veiled  fr..m  her  bu.-b:iml’s 
father*  ar  d brothers,  but  when  they  give  her  a rupee  or  so  she  abandons  her  jxirda  before 
them.  This  is  called  ghund  Tchula  di. 

The  meh'ndi  ceremony  is  observed  to  its  fullest  extent  in  Kangra.  On  day  before  the 
wedding  it  is  prepared  at  the  girl’s  house  being  mixed  with  water  and  made  intfj  paste,  in 
which  wax-caudles  are  stood.  Then  all  tbo  boy’s  clothes  and  shoes  •are  i)ut  in  a plate. 
Men  of  the  girl’s  party  take  tlieso  articles  to  tbo  boy’s  bouse  in  the  evening,  but  femab-s 
alone  take  part  in  tins  ceremony.  The  girl’s  slsler  goes  with  them  and  applies  the  meJm  di 
to  the  little  finger  of  tbo  boy’s  right  band,  and  some  is  also  applied  to  the  sarhdld*».  a bit 
of  cloth  is  taken  to  tic  over  the  meh^di.  When  a]tplying  it  the  girl’s  sister  drops  lis.  3 to  5 
into  the  bridegroom’s  bands  and  be  returns  tiiis  sum  with  the  addition  of  Its.  2 or  3.  Tli« 
women  take  their  food  at  the  boy’s  lionso  and  return  tome  at  night,  the  bridegroom’s 
motber-in-law  or  bis  elder  brother’s  wife  nccompayii  g them.  Mehndi  is  applied  hi  tlio 
o-irl  iu  the  middle  of  the  night  by  all  the  women  whoso  husbands  are  alive.  They  too 
drop  some  money  into  the  girl’s  bands,  and  then  return  homo.  The  nikdh  is  iiorforined 

next  day., 

mdydn  period  or  condition  is  closely  connected  with  the  tying  of  the  but 

what  the  connection  is  does  not  appear.  Thus  in  Gujranwala  3 or  4 days  before  the 
wedding  the  boy  and  girl  arc  placed  under  wa>a«  and  the  gdnda  are  tied,  in  this  period 
their  bodies  are  rubbed  with  hatna  and  mehri  di  (myrtle  leaves  ground  and  made  into  a paste) 
is  applied  to  their  hands  and  feet. 

Among  the  Saddozai  and  Kizzilbash  Patl  ans  of  Iloshifirpur  the  mdgdn  is  unknown 
or  has  been  reduced  to  a sin  pie  observance  called  hina  or  mthn  di  in  which  one  day  before 
the  *weddiucr  the  bridegroom’s  father  sends  dry  hina  for  the  bride.  Some,  however,  of  her 
nartv  iuclndincr  her  younger  sister  or  any  other  little  girl  of  her  family,  go  first  by  night 
to  apply  saturated  hina  to  bis  right  finger  and  be  pays  bis  sister-in-l.iw-to-be  a few  rupees 
for  her'trouble  as  an  act  of  courtesy.  The  remaining  hina  is  seut  back  for  the  bride  to  dry 

her  hands  and  feet  with. 


In  Sialkot  this  usage  is  called  jiapid.  A few  days  befoic  the  wedding  each 

party  distributes  boiled  wheat,  to  its  kinsmen  after  applying  oil  to  the  bride 

or  brideeroom  in  this  wise  The  boy  or  the  girl  is  seated  on  a kliara  (basket),  below  which 
a lamp  is  lit  The  womenfolk  sing  and  suhdgan  (women  who^e  husbands  are  alive)  apply  oil 

tothe  headsoftheboy  and  girl.  They  also  put  a little  u^atnd  on  their  hands  and  rub 

the  remainder  on  the  body.  A gdnd  is  then  tied  to  their  hands  and  from  that  day  a knife 
is  kept  in  the  boy’s  hand  &o  that  he  may  not  he  overtaken  by  demoniacal  influences  He  is 
also  pi-ecluded  from  bathing  or  even  going  to  a lonely  place  at  any  distance  from  his  house. 
The  crirl’s  father  also  puts  an  iron  bangle  on  her  hand.  Singing  and  beating  of  drums 
beffin^'from  the  day  of  the  wflV”  or  main  , by  mirdsi  women  who  sing  such  songs  as  the 
Jugni  challa,  MeU,  Bugga,  Cherewdld  naumrang  and  Sassi  as  sung  by  Maulavi  Ghulain 
Rnsiil  One  day  befoie  the  relations  assemble,  r.e.  on  the  weldaj,  the  bride  and  bnde- 
ff^room‘’8  hands  are  paiuted  with  mehn  di  which  is  al«o  distributed  lo  the  kinsfolk.  All  the 
kinsmen  too  apply  me7i«di  to  their  hands.  After  the  mayan  ganas  are  tied  to  the  mill,  sieve, 
winnowing  basket,  water-pitchers  &c. 


In  Sialkot  arite  called  ghafd  gharoll  Ikarnd  is  performed  afrer  midday  in  the 
following  way  -^The  bi other’s  wife  of  the  boy  or  some  other  woman  puts  a pitcher  on  her 
head  Some  bread  is  placed  on  the  pitcher  and  covered  with  a piece  of  red  cloth  (said). 
Ibis  woman  is  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  the^r  dopaftas  are  tied  together.  Accom- 
panied  by  several  other  women  they  then  go  to  a well  and  the  boy  s sister-in-law  takes  the 


Hindu  death  ohsermnces, 

Section  0 — Hindu  deatii  observances. 

Death  observatices  in  the  Punjab  are  said  to  be  based  on  two  distinct 
schemes  of  ritual,  one  Vedic,  the  other  based  on  the  (ja^vT  PHfdti'^.. 

In  the  Vedic  ceremony  the  body  of  the  deceased,  washed  and  Vei 
clothed  in  new  clothes,  is  taken  to  the  place  of  cremation  on  a bier.  There 
in  the  8h^ii7isli(i ii  fihumi  (place  of  cremation)  a vsdi  (a  rectangular  pit  for 
sacrihcial  fire)  some  2 feet  deep  is  dug-,  and  the  funeml  pyre,  of  dhdk, 
pip'll  or,  in  the  ease  of  the  rich,  of  sandal  wood,  is  set  up  in  it.  On 
the  pyre  the  body  is  laid  and  more  wood  placed  over  it.  When  the 
flames  rise  hig-h,  four  men  recite  ni'inlras  from  the  Fed  tj  and  at  the 
end  ot  each  mantrij  at  the  syllable  swdha^  each  casts  into  the  fire 
an  oblation  of  ghi  mixed  with  camphor,  saffron,  and  other  aromaHc':. 

The  weight  of  if  thrown  into  the  tire  in  the  oblations,  numbering 
dSf  in  all,  must  equal  that  of  the  corpse  or  at  least  ser^.  When 
all  the  oblations  have  been  in  ide,  and  the  dead  body  is  completely 
consumed,  all  the  deceascirs  friends  and  relations  bathe  in  a tank  or 
river,  and  return  home  After  expressing  their  condolence,  some  return 
borne,  others  help  the  survivors  to  clean  and  purify  their  house  and  perforin 
a great  ; which  being  over,  all  the  members  of  the  household 

and  their  friends  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  on  behalf  of  the 
deceased^’s  soul  and  themselves.  The  hnvan  mav  be  "prolongeil  a few 
days,  in  order  to  purify  the  air  of  the  house.  On  the  ord  or  4th  day 
the  ceremony  of  milmanchn ya  is  pei  formeil,  and  in  this  the  bones  of 
the  deceased  are  picked  out  of  the  ashes  and  thrown  into  a river. 

After  this  nothing  is  done  f'U-  the  decease  !.  *lut  if  the  members  of 
his  family  are  people  of  means,  they  give  money  in  alms  to  the  poor 
or  to  some  charitable  movement  or  start  a school,  orphanage,  taia 
varta  etc.,  at  their  own  expense,  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  the 
departed, 

pitclior  from  her  liusba-id’s  head  and  places  it  on  the  gronnd.  The  waterman  then  draws 
water  from  tho  well  in  this  pitcher  and  rccoivi-s  a fee  varying  from  '1  annas  to  -4.  Then 
tho  Lushaud  puts  the  pitcher  full  of  water  on  his  wife’s  head  and  returns  to  tho  hoy’s  house. 

The  song  sung  at  the  ^/iapa  ghafoU  runs  as  follow  -.  — 

Wdh  indh  ghiifoK  bliar  agd»  . 

JVdh  wdh  sir  te  dhar  ayd^  . 

Wdh  wdh  ni  phul  jawain  ud. 

Wdh  wdh  ni  nakhrd  yain  da. 

Wdh  todh  nt  phul  torldd. 

JJ'dh  lodh  ni  nakhrd  gori  dd. 

When  they  reach  the  house  the  harbor’s  wife  takes  the  pitcher,  bread  and  a fakd  (two 
copper  coins)  as  her  perquisites  while  tlic  red  cloth  is  kept  by  {lie  mi  dress  ot  the  house. 

After  the  ghafa  ghufoli  the  boy  is  made  to  sit  on  a khdrd  liy  the  barber’s  wife,  ana 
lamp  is  lit  hen. at h it.  Then  he  is  washed  and  a little  card  tlirowa  ou  his  head.  Tie 
women  all  stand  round  tho  khdrd  and  '.ho  barber  gets  uis  wels  of  silver  and  copper  coins  u 
tho  vessel ‘.outaining  the  curd.  A rupee  is  also  pi  ice  I under  the  boy’s  feet  aud  this  toe  is 
taken  by  the  barber.  All  the  women  coiitrihute  wdls  ou  thi*  occasiou.  Tho  other  lueniHls 
also  gets  luels.  After  tho  boy  has  bathed  tho  h irber  covers  bis  head  with  sdld  aud  ties  a phd!- 
kdri  round  his  loins  instead  of  a tehbaiid.  He  thou  lumps  from  the  khdrd  au  i breaks  some 
chapibis.  The  is  thou  ivceivod  aud  tlio  barber  is  paid  liis  dues  Thereafter  certain 

persous  joiu  tho  wedding  orocessiou.  Whou  on  his  dop  irturo  to  liis  father-iu-l'’w’8  house 
{,ha  hridogroom  mounts  tho  mare,  liis  brother’s  wife  puts  autimouy  into  his  eyes  aud  his 
gister  seizes  the  mare’s  reins  to  exact  their  duos.  The  soug  suug  on  this  oco.isiou  — 

Ki  kujhdend  ain  wird  wdg  pluifdyi 

W dg  phaj'dyi  ghopi  ddnd  cluirdyi. 

* Oh  brother  lot  me  see  what  thou  givost  for  taking  hold  of  t.liu  miro’s  i oius  an  i fot 
feeding  her  with 
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The  other  rites,  observed  by  all  the  Hindus  in  general,  follow  the 
Garur  Purdna  Yaqva  V alik  and  other  smrifu,  which  are  believed 

t ) be  based  upon  old  Hindu  bnoks,  such  as  the  Griliya  Sutras  and 
Brakmdn  Granthdji.  In  this,  the  popular  ritual,  the  body  is  washed, 
cdothed  and  taken  to  the  crematorium  as  in  the  Vedic  rite,  with  onlv 
this  difference  that  a pancJi  ratnd  (small  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 
coral  and  pearl)  is  thrust  into  its  mouth,  while  it  is  being  washed, 
and  four  pindas  (balls  of  flour  or  boiled  rice)  are  offered  at  four 
different  places,  while  it  is  being  carried  from  the  house  to  the  crema- 
torium. A son  or  near  kinsman  of  the  deceased  is  singled  out  to  go 
through  all  the  death  ceremonies,  and  in  common  parlance  he  is  called 
karmd-dkarmi.  He  has  to  go  barefoot  and  slee})  on  (he  ground  for 
11  days.  When  the  body  has  reached  the  burning  place  the  pyre  is 
built  generally  of  dhdk  wood^.  without  the  vedt,  and  the  cor]»se  is  burnt 
without  going  through  the  havan  described  above.  The  kapdl  itryi 
or  breaking  of  the  skull  is  perfoimed  by  (Ik;  kfirmi-dlnirmL  After  it 
all  return,  wash  their  clothes  and  bodies  at  a tank  or  well  and  offer 
up  iilanjdli  (an  offering  of  water  mixed  with  sesamum  seeds)  (.o- 
behalf  of  the  deceased^s  sonl. 

t\n^  karmi-dJffirmi  still  (o  go  through  many  other  (’cie- 
monies.  He  places  a r/Z/nni  ior  a male,  and  a clidii  for  a female,  (»n  a 
piped  tree,  supported  by  its  trunk  and  two  branches,  with  a hole  in  the 
bottom  which  is  loosely  stojiped  by  a few  blades  of  kas/in  grass,  so 
t/bat  the  water  may  dribble  through.  This  pot  he  has  to  till  with 
water  twice  daily  for  10  days.  Besides  this,  he  has  to  go  through 
two  other  daily  oereniouies;  the  pinda  or  offering  halls  of  boiled  rice 
ill  the  morning,  and  that  of  lighting  an  earthen  lamp  and  placing  it 
on  a tri[)od  of  three  small  or  reeds  ill  the  evening.  On  tV-e  Ith 

day  the  ceremonies  of  aslhi  sanc^mi/a'AWiX  chetfarthlk  !^^>rddh(in  are 
performed.  Food  with  dakskna  is  given  to  a Maha-Brahman  and  the 
deceased^s  bones  are  picked  out  of  the  ashes  and  sent  to  MardwAr  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sacred  Ganges. 

The  dasdlii  or  shaving  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  and 
washing  clothes  is  gone  t-hrough  on  the  lOtli  day. 

The  kiryd  karma  and  pindi  chhed  ceremonies  are  performed 
on  the  1 1th  day.  In  the  former,  are  offered  on  behalf  of  the 

soul,  and  food  and  shaiya,  which  consists  of  a cot,  a pair  of  shoes,  an 
umbrella,  some  pots  and  ornaments,  are  given  to  the  Maha-Brahman 
for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  In  the  plndi  cJilied  the  pinda  or  ball  re- 
presenting the  deceased^s  soul  is  cut  into  three  p rts  and  each  is  mixed 
with  three  other  balls  representing  bis  father,  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather if  they  are  dead.  It  should  not  be  peformed  if  he  died 
without  male  issue  or  unmarried,  but  some  people  do  not  observe  this 
restriction.  The  hdrah  is  performed  on  the  12th  day.  In  this  cere- 
mony 12  ghards  or  cMHs  fas  deceased  was  a male  or  a female)  filled 
with  water,  and  each  covered  with  a small  piece  of  cbth,  a mathd  (a 
large  cake  of  wheat  flour  cooked  in  ghi  or  a gandord  (a  large  cake  of 
sugar)  and  some  pice  are  given  to  Brahmans. 

IPdQhrakmaMoja  is  performed  on  the  13th  day  in  the  case 
of  a Brahman  or  Kshatriya  and  on  the  17th  in  the  case  of  a lower 
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caste.  Food  with  da^sha*^d  ft  wo  pice  at  least  as  a fee  or  present  is 
given  to  13  or  17  Brahmans.  With  this  ends  the  cererrony. 

If  the  family  of  the  deceased  is  well-to-do,  it  gives  a Brahman 
food  every  day  in  the  morning  only  for  one  year  ; or  el^e  distributes 
netalfs  or  laddu't  860  in  number  with  some  pice  as  dalcslind  among  the 
Brahmans.  Hindus  believe  that  the  soul  of  departed  has  to  walk  a 
long  distance  for  one  year  to  reach  the  court  of  Dharma  Raj. 

Olservances  before  and  at  deM. 

When  a person  is  in  extremis  he  should  be  made  to  give  away  some 
grain,  money  and  a cow  in  charity,^  and  a pandit  is  sent  for  to  recite 
verses  from  the  BisJinn  SaJiansar-ndm  and  Bhagwat  Gita. 

If  the  sufferer  should  recover  after  all  this  has  been  done  he  is  asked 
what  he  desires  and  bis  wish,  whatever  it  may  be,  ie  scrupulously  fulfilled,  if 
that  be  possible.  If,  however^  he  shows  no  signs  of  improvement,  a space 
of  ground  near  his  chdrpdi  (cot)  or  some  other  place,  is  smeared  with 
cow-dung  and  some  dab  grass  scattered  over  it.  On  this  grass  a sheet 
is  spread,  and  the  dying  person  laid  on  it,  with  his  feet  t>  the  east,^  and 
his  head  resting  on  the  lap  of  his  or  her  eldest  son  or  next-of-kin.  Some 
Ganges  water  is  very  commonly  dropped  into  his  mouth,  together  with 
one  or  two  t?ilsi  leaves,  and,  especially  if  he  is  a man  of  advanced  age,  a 
little  gold.^  When  death  ensues,  the  corpse  is  covered  with  a cloth  and 
its  face  turned  towards  the  Ganges.  It  is  extremely  inauspicious  to  die 
on  a bed  and  in  Rohtak  it  is  believed  that  the  soul  will  in  that  event  be 
re-born  as  an  evil  spirit. 

In  Jind  the  dving  man  is  laid  on  the  ground  and  grain,  monev,  a 
cow  &c.  are  given  away  in  alms  according  to  his  means  with  his  own 

'The  orthodox  alms  are  (i)  tho  ffauddn  or  pift  of  a cow.  whose  horns  are  ornameated 
with  gold  or  %ilver  rings,  wliile  her  neck  is  gm landed  and  her  hi  dv  covered  with  a piece  of 
new  cloth — red  in  the  case  of  a female.  Copper  roins  are  placed  at  her  feet,  and  she  is  led 
up  to  the  dying  person  who  gives  her  to  a V’^edwA  llrahmnn  who  prays  that  she  may  lead 
the  (lying  man  by  the  tail  to  the  next  world.  The  donor  also  p,  nrs  a few  drops  of  water 
into  the  Vedwa’s  Innds.  This  ceremony  is  called  * gift  of  a cow  or  haifarHiy 

* viaticum  Subsequently  (it)  the  faskha*s  gift,  of  sugar,  alkali,  soap  cetton  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  is  given  to  the  Vedwii.  I astly  a dtpa,  eat  then  lamp,  cont.aining  a silver 
or  gold  coin  is  placed  in  the  palm  of  dying  person,  and  after  the  reoit.al  of  mantras  ia 
given  to  the  Vedwd,  but  this  rite  is  not  observed  in  all  parts  of  tho  Punjab.  This  account 
comes  from  Sialkot,  In  Kangra  it  is  believed  that  be  who  d es  with  the  c Vs  tail  in  his 
hand,  through  tho  help  of  the  cow  (JRaifan)  crosses  the  deep  Baitarnf  river  or  Bhanjla  nadi 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  this  world  and  heaven,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  cross 
without  the  aid  of  a cow.  The  cow  is  afterwards  given  to  Brahmans.  After  this  a lamp 
called  dtva  dharyard  is  lighted  and  placed  by  the  head  of  the  deceased,  with  a wick,  which 
must  last  for  10  days.  No  new  wick  may  be  put  iu  it  duriug  that  time  and  if  burns  out 
it  is  considered  a bad  omen. 

2ln  Jind  when  a child  over  27  months  of  are,  a grown-np  person  or  au  old  one  is  dying 
the  ground  is  first  plastered  with  cow-dnng.  Then  kusha  grass  is  spvead  and  on  that  a ja'ii 
a cloth  is  laid.  On  to  that  the  dyin?  person  is  taken  down  from  the  cv,  sa  that  his  feet 
point  towards  tho  south,  i e.  to  Lanka  or  Ceylon.  This  Is  called  in  Urdu  m xnzil  raxdnt. 

SQr  Ganges  water,  with  gold  and  a tiny  pearl,  are  put  in  his  month  as  passports  into 
Swarga:  Karnal.  In  Multan  a little  before  death  a small  piece  of  gold,  a pearl  and  a 
porcelain  bead  are  put  into  his  mouth  so  that  the  deceased  may  he  purified.  A uut  or  auv 
thing  given  by  guru  is  als ) placed  in  his  mouth. 

Note. — A Hindu  must  not  bo  allowed  to  die  ou  a bed  or  even  on  a mat,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  soul  in  separating  itself  from  tho  body  iu  which  it  is  incorporated,  enters  into 
another  body  wliioli  leads  it  to  tho  abode  of  bliss  destined  for  it,  but  if  the  dying  man  woit 
to  expire  on  a bod  he  would  be  obliged  to  carry  it  with  him  wherever  he  wont,  which  it  iiiav 
he  easily  supposed  would  be  very  iuconveniont. 
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hands.  This  is  called  the  Mdya  clan  or  aJcMri  ddn  (last  ^ift)  and  is 
supposed  to  avert  the  agonies  of  death  so  that  the  dying  person  either 
recovers  or  dies  without  further  suffering. 

In  Kulu,  according  to  a highly  idealised  account  which  can  only 
apply  to  the  highest  castes,  when  a man  is  on  his  death-bed  7 species  of 
grain,  satnaja^  some  iron,  wool,  salt  and  money  are  put  before  him,  and 
he  is  made  to  give  these  articles  as  his  last  alms  or  nnt-ddn  : a cow 
baitarni  is  also  given.  The  scriptures  alreadv  mentioned  are  read.  If 
the  sick  man  recovers  the  alms  go  to  a Brahman,  otherwise  they  are 
taken  by  the  family  acJidraf^  whose  office  is  hereditary.  Where  it  has 
no  acbdrajy  the  ddn  is  given  to  a Nath  and  the  cow  to  the  local  god. 
When  dead,  a dipak  ddn  or  a gift  of  lamp  is  made  and  a panch-rntaii 
(a  collection  of  5 metals)  is  put  in  the  mouth,  a f^anWi  (conch)  is  blown 
to  make  the  death  known  to  the  neighbours,  and  the  near  relations 
are  also  informed. 

Fvnctiona  of  the  chief  mourr.er. 

The  next  of  kin  or  nearest  agnate  of  the  deceased  is,  it  may  be 
said,  ex-off  do  his  chief  mourner.  In  Ambala  he  is  commonly  called 
the  karmi  dharmi  or  in  Si^lkot  bJiungiwdJdd 

After  the  death  he  shaves  his  head,  beard  and  moustache,  leaving 
only  the  hodi  or  scalp  lock,  bathes,  as  already  described,  puts  on  a clean 
loin-cloth  and  turban,  and  for  a period  of  li  days  eschews  leather  shoes 
but  not  those  of  cloth  or  jute. 

In  theory  the  chief  mourner  is  a Brahmacharya  until  all  the  lutes 
due  to  the  dead  have  been  completed.  It  results  from  this  his  status 
that  he  must  avoid  several  ceremonially  impure  acts,  such  ^ as  sexual 
intercourse,  eating  more  than  once  a day,  and  taking  medicine.  He 
should  bathe  at  least  twice  daily,  and  practise  other  ablutions.  He 
should  also  avoid  sleeping  too  long  and,  more  especially,  sleeping  any- 
where  but  on  the  ground.  Lastly  he  ought  to  abandon  secular  business 
for  a time  and  meditate  on  God  day  and  night. 

If  the  deceased  has  left  a widow,  she  loosens  her  hair.  Moreover 
she  is,  for  a time,  ceremonially  in  pure  and  must  not  sleep  on  a bed  or 
touch  any  household  utensil.  For  13  days,  and  until  she  has  bathed  in 
the  Ganges  or  Jamna,  she  may  only  eat  once  a day. 

1 The  or  chief  mourner  (a  person  who  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  deceased 

or  who  by  common  usaffe  has  the  right  to  perform  this  function)  doffs  his  clothes,  gets  his 
head  and  face  shaved  clean  and  then  bathes  in  order  to  purify  himself  from  the  defilement 
of  the  barber’s  touch.  All  the  younger  male  relatives  of  the  deceased  also  get^  their  heads 
and  faces  shaved  in  honour  of  his  death.  The  Ihungmdld  then  puts  on  a dhoti,  parnd  and 
turban  of  pure  white  cloth  and  a sacred  thread,  and  performs  havan  (a  sacrifice  to  fire)  and 
savnTcalpd  giving  a few  alms  to  the  achdraj  w'ho  appears  at  the  lamentable  scene  of 
mourning. 

In  Multan  the  body  is  bathed  having  its  head  towards  the  north  and  feet  to  the  south. 
Then  it  is  shrouded  in  white  cloth  if  a male  and  in  red  if  a female.  A Mausuri  coin  is 
tied  to  the  shroud. 

The  corpse  is  then  washed  and  wrapped  in  a piece  of  ceremonially  new  cloth,  is  placed 
on  a hind  of  state  bed  called  vimdn.  Several  other  costly  coverings  of  silk  and  muslin  are 
placed  over  it  in  order  to  show  the  high  social  status  of  the  bereaved  family.  In  the  case 
of  the  death  of  an  elder  the  vimdn  or  litter  which  is  constructed  of  a plank  of  wood  and 
several  strips  of  bamboo,  is  decorated  with  artificial  flowers  and  birds.  Before  starting  all 
the  women  of  the  household,  in  particular  the  daughter-in-law  and  grand  daughter-in-law 
walk  round  the  litter  and  do  obeisance  giving  alms  to  the  family  barter. 
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In  Ambala  % copper  coins  wrappe  1 in  red  cloth  are  thrown  over  her 
husband^s  head  to  indicate  that  her  married  life  is  now  over.  In  Mont- 
gomery 2 garments  of  red  cloth  (given  by  her  own  parents;  and  2 of 
white  (given  by  her  parents-in-law)  are  put  on  by  the  widow  on  the 
11th  and  13th  days  respectively. 

In  Jind  directly  after  death  has  ensued  the  deceased^s  son  sits  down 
on  the  ground  near  him  and  places  his  knee  under  his  head — an  usage 
called  godd  dend.  In  some  places  a lighted  lamp  is  also  held  by  the  son. 
He  then  ^sits  in  kirid^  {kind  haithnd)y  changes  all  his  clothes  and  puts 
on  fresh  ones  which  in  the  case  of  well-to-do  people  are  of  wool. 

Before  cremation  all  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  deceased  get 
themselves  shaved — bhaddar  karwdnd — in  Jind,  Bhakiiar  and  elsewhere, 
but  the  usage  is  not  universal.^  Thus  in  Gurgaon  only  the  eldest  or 
youngest  son  may  shave  or  one  of  his  kinsmen  may  do  so,  but  in  some 
villages  all  the  sons  shave.  In  this  district  the  hair  shaved  off  is  placed 
underneath  the  cloth  spread  on  the  arthi  and  taken  to  the  burning 
ground. 

If,  in  Gurgaon,  the  deceased's  wife  is  alive  she  breaks  her  bangles 
in  token  that  she  has  lost  her  stbhdg  on  her  husband’s  death.  This  is 
called  suhdg  utdrnd.  These  bangles  are  also  placed  on  the  arthi)  like 
the  hair.  In  Karnal  she  also  unties  her  knot  of  hair,  breaks  and  throws 
the  pieces  of  her  bangles  and  her  nose-ring  on  to  the  corpse,  with  which 
they  are  wrapped  up  in  the  shroud.  The  other  females  of  the  household 
also  discard  their  ornaments. 

Soon  after  the  death  the  body  is  washed,  a man's  corpse  being 
washed  by  men  and  a woman's  by  women.  The  water  for  washing  the 
dead  should  be  drawn  in  a particular  way  : the  chief  mourner  ought  to 
take  a pitcher  and  rope,  go  to  a well  and  bathe.  Then,  without  drying 
his  body  or  changing  his  waist-cloth,  he  should  draw  a second  pitcher 
full  of  water,  using  only  one  hand  and  one  foot,'-^  and  carry  it  home  to 
wash  the  corpse.  If  the  deceased  was  a man  of  high  caste,  the  tildk  is 
applied  to  his  forehead,  a j^tneo  placed  round  his  neck  and  a turban  tied 
round  his  head.  The  body  is  invariably  clothed  : a man  being  dressed  in 
white,  and  a married  woman,  whose  husband  is  alive,  in  red  called 
chundri  A widow  is  also  shrouded  in  red  cloth,  but  no  ornaments  are 
used,  whereas  a wife  whose  husband  is  still  living  is  decked  in  all  her 
finery,^  a new  set  of  bangles  being  put  on  her  wrists,  her  teeth  blackened 
with  mk8i)  her  eyes  darkened  with  antimony,  her  nails  stained  with 
henna,  and  a hindi  fastened  on  her  forehead.  The  old  are  dressed  with 
specif  care.  If  the  death  occur  too  late  for  the  body  to  be  burnt  before 
sunset  it  is  kept  in  the  house  for  the  night,  during  which  some  5 or  10 
of  the  deceased's  kinsmen  watch  the  corpse. 

1 So  too  for  example  in  Bannu  before  the  cremation  all  the  cleeeasotVs  children  and 
grand-children  get  their  heads^  mou  taches  and  foreheads  shaved  and  very  often  the  man 
who  performs  the  Tcirya  gets  all  the  hair  of  his  body  shaved.  In  Isa  Ahel  if  a father  or  a 
mother  dies,  all  the  sons,  grandsons  and  great-grandsons  get  their  moustaches,  beard  and 
head  shaved,  but  the  eyebrows  are  not  shaved  at  all.  Only  the  eldest  son  is  allowed  to  per- 
form the  kirya.  If  an  elder  brother  or  uncle  dies  without  issue  only  he  who  performs  his 
Jcirya  gels  shaved 

2 With  the  right  hand  alone  : Karnal. 

3 With  7 silver  ornaments ; and  the  gold  nose-ring,  if  a wife  ; the  latter  being  remov- 
ed by  the  husband  at  th  j burning. 
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Tn  Kula  if  the  death  occurs  early  in  the  diy  so  that  the  cremation 
can  be  effected  that  same  day^  a bier  is  made  at  once  and  after  the 
corpse  has  been  bathed  an  I the ^ (death-bed)  2^xi\  dwarpil 
(door)  pinds  have  been  offered,  it  is  placed  on  it,  and  a shroud  put  on 
the  body.  Four  of  the  nearest  male  rel  itives  carry  the  bier  to  the  burn- 
ing-place and  midway  the  bier  is  pub  down,  a biisrdin  (rest)  pind  being 
given  and  the  mat  on  which  the  man  died  burnt.  All  the  way  grain_, 
fruits  and  pice  are  thrown  over  the  corpse,  which  is  then  taken  to  the 
burning-place  where  the  fcurth  pind  is  offered.  A funeral  pyre  is 
then  made,  and  when  the  corpse  is  put  on  it  the  5th  or  chitd  pind  h 
given.  On  the  corpse  are  piled  big  logs  of  wood  to  press  it  down  and 
the  pile  is  then  set  on  fire,  first  by  r,he  h irm-hirtd  or  man  who  gives 
i\\Q  pinfU  and  then  by  others.  All  the  near  relations  and  neighbours, 
especially  the  brothers,  sons  etc.  of  the  deceased  should  go  with  the 
arthi.  When  the  body  is  nearly  burnt  the  skull  cracks  and  the  piro'tit 
sprinkles  water  over  the  pile  : this  is  called  kapdl  (brain)  mo^ih  or  kapdl 
kirya.  The  shroud  is  given  to  the  nchdraj  and  the  other  white  cloth  is 
given  to  the  musicians  or  Dagis.  When  burnt  to  ashes,  some  ou  the 
very  day  of  the  burning  and  others  on  the  third  day  wash  away  the 
ashes  and  take  out  the  asthU  (phones  of  the  teeth  and  lingers)  which  they 
keep  carefully  and  send  down  to  Hardw-ir  by  one  of  the  family  or  some 
reliable  person.  Some  rape-seed  and  iron  nails  are  spread  on  the  burn- 
ing place. 

As  a general  rule,  death  is  swiftly  followed  by  cremation  among 
the  Sikhs  and  Hindus,  but  there  are  many  notable  exceptions.  Thus, 
the  members  of  several  religious  sects  and  orders  are  burled,  as  also  are 
very  young  children,  and  in  certain  eases  exposure,  especially  by  float- 
ing a body  down  a stream,  is  resorted  to.  But  whether  destined  to  be 
burnt  or  buried  the  treatment  of  the  corpse  is  much  the  same. 

The  bier  [ptnjrio^i  artln^)  is  made  of  the  pieces  of  the  bed  on 
which  the  deceased  lay  prior  to  his  death,  or  of  bamboo  or  fardsh  wood. 
Upon  it  is  laid  the  hair  shaved  off  by  the  next  of  kin,  together  with  the 
wifVs  bangles  if  the  deceased  leaves  a widow.  Over  the  hair  is  spread 
a sheet  on  which  the  body  is  laid.  For  persons  of  great  age  or  sanctity 
a bawdn^  replaces  the  arthi. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  corpse. 

After  the  body  has  been  tied  on  to  the  bier  the  first  pind^  is 
placed  on  the  deceased^s  breast,  before  the  bier  is  lifted  up.  The  bier 
is  then  lifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  four  near  kinsmen  of  the  deceased, 
the  body  being  carried  feet*  foremost.  As  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  door  of  the  house,  a second  pind  is  offered,  the  third  being  offered 
when  it  has  passed  the  gate  of  the  village  or  town,  and  the  fourth  at  the 

^ By  metathesis  for  rathi {Platts). 

2 Sanskr.  vimdna. 

® The  5 pind'i  are  all  male  or  bruely  flour,  ghi  aud  iu  Jmd  'tiy  are  prepared  at  the 
time  by  the  IiTaiu  or  barber’s  wife  aud  carried  iu  a dish,  tJidl,  by  the  Maha- Brahman  who 
also  carries  a garwd  or  basin  full  of  water. 

4 Head  foremost  in  Karnal ; in  which  District,  it  is  said,  the  bier  is  merely  haired  st  a 
tank  aud  pinds  again  placed  on  it.  Then  all  the  pin^s  are  flung  into  the  water  aid  the 
bo Jy  taken  u p again  feet  foremost. 
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ghavdhan^  or  adhmdrag  or  ' half  way  between  the  gate  and  the  burning 
ground.  Before  this  fourth  pind  is  offered  water  is  sprinkled  on  the 
ground  and  the  bjer  is  set  down,  the  first  pind  being  replaced  by  this, 
the  fourth.  This  rite  is  called  bdud  d-'nid,  or  the  ^ rest  givins:/  and  the 
place  of  the  halt  is  termed  hhrdniy  or  ^ the  rest/  Here  too  the  bier  is 
turned  round,  so  that  the  head  o£  the  corpse  is  now  in  front,  though 
the  same  four  kinsmen  continue  to  carry  it  The  fifth  pind  is  offered 
at  the  burning  ground.  These  offerings  are  supposed  to  pacify  the 
duts  of  Ydina  'the  messengers  of  the  god  of  death).  The  bier  is  set 
down  at  the  burning-ground,  and  the  eldest  son  plasters  a piece  of  ground 
with  cow-dung  and  writes  the  name  of  Ram  seven  times  to  invoke  God^s 
help  for  the  dead.  On  the  same  ground  the  chita,  funeral  pile,  is  raised 
and  the  body  being  placed  on  it  a panchr fitans  (five  rnet  .Is)  of  gold, 
pearl,  copper,  silver  and  coral  put  in  its  mouth.  In  the  case  of  a woman 
this  is  done  at  the  house. 

Cremation : The  pyre. 

The  purest  wood  for  the  funeral  pyre  is  sandal  wood,  which  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  used  owing  to  its  cost,  pipali,  ddk  oryaw^  being  used  instead, 
but  a piece  of  white  sandalwood  is  if  possible  placed  on  the  pyre. 
Sometimes  the  wood  is  carried  by  the  mourners  themselves 

A pyre  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  lie  due  north  and  south,  in  a 
rectangular  pit  some  'I  feet  deep,  resembling  the  vedi  or  pit  for  the  sac- 
rificial fire. 

When  the  pyre  has  been  completed  the  fifth  and  last  pind  is  offered 
and  any  valuable  shawl  or  other  cloth  removed  from  the  corpse,  and  given 
to  a sweeper  or  a Maha* Brahman. 

d’he  body  is  then  unfastened,  the  cords  which  bind  it  to  the  bier 
being  broken  with  one  hand  and  one  foot,  and  laid  on  the  pyre. 

The  body  is  laid  supine  upon  the  pyre/  its  hands  being  placed 
behind  and  so  underneath  it  to  prevent  its  being  cruel  in  the  future  life. 

The  shroud  is  torn  near  the  mouth,  and  the  panjratnC  inserted  in 
it,  while  chips  of  sandalwood  with  some  tulsi  leaves  are  placed  on  the 
deceased^s  breast. 

A man  then  takes  the  burning  grass  in  his  hands  and  walks  once 
right  round  the  pyre,  keeping  it  on  his  right  hand,  and  then  turns  back 
until  he  reaches  the  feet.  Here  he  halts  and  throws  the  buruino-  o'rass 
on  to  the  pyre.  As  soon  as  it  is  ablaze  all  present  withdraw  out  of  reach 
of  the  smoke  until  the  body  is  almost  consumed  when  the  chief  mour- 
ner draws  near  again  and  pulling  a bamboo  out  of  the  bier  with  it 
smashes  the  deceased^s  skull. ^ The  smashing  of  the  skull  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  idea  that  the  life  of  man  is  constituted  of  ten  elements,  nine 
of  which  cease  their  functions  at  death,  while  the  action  of  the  tenth 
(dhanjiye)  continues  for  three  days  after  death,  causing  the  body  to 
swell  if  it  remain  unhurt.  The  seat  of  this,  the  tenth,  element  is  in 
the  skull,  which  is  accordingly  smashed  in  order  to  set  it  free.  Finally 

^ In  Multan  the  ghafdhan  is  considered  essential.  Midway  to  the  crematorium,  the  bier 
is  placed  on  the  ground  and  the  deceased’s  eldest  sou  or  the  one  who  Is  to  perform  the  kirid 
karm  walks  round  it  thrice  and  breaks  a pitcher  full  of  water,  w'hich  he  has  brought  with 
aim  from  bis  house.  This  is  done  so  j^that  if  the  deceased  is  in  a trance  he  may  regnin  his 
senses  on  hearing  the  noise. 

* ‘ So  that  it  may  see  the  sun  ' in  Multan. 

^ He  then  throws  the  stick  over  the  corpse  beyond  its  feet. 
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he  pours  over  the  skull  a cup  of  mixed  with  sandalwood  and 

camphor.  This  rite  of  smashing  the  skull  is  called  kapdl  kirtd  or  ‘ tlie 
rite  of  the  skull.' 

Kdr  dend. 

After  this  all  the  members  of  the  funeral  party  take  a piece  of  fuel 
and  cast  it  on  to  the  pyre  ; and  as  soon  as  the  body  has  been  completely 
consumed  one  of  them  takes  the  bamboo  which  was  used  to  smash  the 
skull,  and  with  it  draws  a line  on  the  ground  from  the  head  of  the 
corpse  to  its  feet,  keeping  the  pyre  on  his  left  in  so  doing. ^ 

Mourning. 

After  this  line  has  been  drawn  all  the  deceased^s  kin  stand  at  his 
feet  with  clasped  hands  and  the  next  of  kin  raises  a loud  cry  of  sorrow — 
ddli  mdrnd, 

Tildnjali. 

After  the  dah  all  the  men  go  to  a river  or  well,  where  they  bathe, 
and  wash  all  their  clothes,  save  those  made  of  wool.  The  deceased's 
kinsmen  and  others  now  take  a handful  of  water  and  facing  southwards, 
cast  it  on  the  ground,  saying  his  name  and  got.  With  this  water  sesame 
is  mixed,  whence  it  is  called  tildnjali.  Or  a little  water  mixed  with 
sesame  is  distributed  in  the  name  of  the  deceased. 

In  former  days  a stdpd  or  mourning  assembly  lasted  10  days,  but 
now-a-days  it  is  held  only  for  one  day,  when  the  women  beat  their 
breasts.  But  on  the  death  of  a full-grown  man  it  lasts  for  several  days 
and  the  wife  of  a Bhdt  leads  the  mourning,  and  for  this  she  gets  a fee 
which  may  vary  from  an  anna  to  Re.  1-45-0.^ 

In  Sialkot  cremation  is  called  sansJedra  and  when  the  corpse  is  laid 
on  the  pyre  its  face  is  bared  in  order  that  the  women  of  the  family  may 
have  a last  look  at  it.  After  pouring  glU  and  pancliratni  into  the 
mouth  the  face  is  covered  with  the  shroud.  A piece  of  wood  is  then 
thrown  over  it  from  west  to  east  and  several  logs  of  wood  and  splinters 
of  sandal  wood  are  placed  on  it.  Before  applying  fire  to  the  pile,  the 
bhungiwdld  performs  a havan  under  the  directions  of  the  achdraj.  Then 
a lighted  torch  is  brought  to  him,  but  before  he  takes  it,  it  is  customary 
for  him  to  show  his  grief  by  uttering  mournful  cries,  and  following 
his  example  all  the  near  relatives  present  also  weep.  Then  taking  the 
torch  the  bhungiwdld  sets  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  pile  and  walks 
round  it  four  times  throwing  pieces  of  wood  into  it  while  the  achdraj  re- 
cites mantras.  His  example  is  followed  by  near  relatives  of  the  deceas- 
ed. The  women  now  leave  the  scene  and  collect  on  the  banks  of  a river 
or  tank  to  bathe,  but  the  rest  of  the  processsionists  wait  until  the  skull 
cracks.  This  is  called  the  kirpdl  kiryd  ceremony.  After  it  they  proceed 
to  make  their  ablutions,  but  only  at  a few  yards  from  the  burning  pile 
and  they  sit  down  again  to  perform  the  straw  breaking  ceremony. 

In  this  the  achdraj  recites  aloud  a mantra  ending  in  the  familiar 
words  de  tatra  gachhate  ^ whence  he  came,  thither  he  goes  ' At 

the  end  of  this  mantra  every  one  takes  a straw,  breaks  it  in  two. and 

1 A somewhat  similar  rite  is  found  in  Multan.  There  ‘ they  walk  round  the  pyre  three 
times  and  return  home.  On  their  way  back  at  about  30  or  40  paces  from  the  crematory 
they  sit  with  their  backs  towards  it  and  each  draws  a circle  before  him.  Then  the  achdrai 
recites  some  mantrai  and  they  break  a straw  or  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  for 
' ever.* 
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throws  it  backwards  over  his  head.  But  the  hhungtwdld  throws  his 
straw  without  breaking  it,  thus  showing  that  some  connection  still  sub- 
sists between  himself  and  the  deceased. 

After  purifying  themselves  of  the  pollution  of  having  carried  a 
corpse  they  all  return  to  the  door  of  the  deceaserl's  house,  though  no 
person  may  enter  it  as  it  is  still  defiled.  Finally  everybody  taking 
leave  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  returns  to  his  own  house,  where  it 
is  usual  to  sprinkle  water  upon  the  clothes  in  order  to  completely  purify 
oneself. 

It  is  not  until  all  these  funeral  rites  and  formalities  have  been 
accomplished  that  the  people  of  the  house  are  allowed  to  take  any  food, 
for  they  have  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  anything  since  the  moment  that 
the  deceased  expired.  All  these  practices  are  most  rigorously  observed. 

After  the  above  ceremonies  the  deceased^s  relatives  spread  a carpet 
or  mat  on  the  ground  publicly  and  sit  on  it  the  whole  day.  Friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  bereaved  family  come  from  far  and  near  to  sit  on 
the  mat  In  order  to  express  their  grief  at  the  death  as  well  as  to  condole 
with  the  relatives.  This  is  called  phuri  pdnd  or  carpet  spreading.  The 
same  course  is  followed  by  the  women  of  the  family,  but  they  spread  a 
carpet  in  their  own  house  and  perform  stdpd,  in  which  a hired  woman 
of  some  low  caste  [sidpd  kt  7idin^)  wings  dirges  and  the  women  joining 
in  the  chorus,  beat  their  thighs,  naked  breasts  and  heads  in  measured 
time. 

At  night  several  caste-fellows  of  the  deceased  sleep  on  the  ground 
in  his  house  in  his  honour.  Every  day  for  4 days  early  in  the  morning 
all  the  males  of  the  family  utter  loud  cries  which  are  followed  by  the 
weeping  of  the  women. 

If  the  death  takes  place  late  in  the  evening  or  at  night  then  all  the 
funeral  ceremonies  are  postponed  till  the  next  morning  and  the  corpse  is 
kept  indoors.  But  a stick  just  as  long  as  the  length  of  the  deceased's 
body  is  placed  beside  the  dead;  in  fear,  perhaps  that  the  corpse  may  not 
get  longer. 

On  returning  from  the  burning  ground  in  Jind  the  members  of  the 
party  bathe  at  a tank  and  wash  all  their  cotton  clothes  to  purify  them- 
selves, while  the  Nai  gives  them  ntm  leaves,  which  they  put  in  their 
mouths.  On  arriving  at  deceased's  house  they  sil  in  front  of  it  in  two 
rows  through  which  the  Nai  passes  pouring  out  water,  which  is  also 
supposed  to  effect  purification.  Then  they  return  to  their  homes. 

As  a rule  no  food  is  cooked  in  the  deceased's  house  on  the  dav  of 
death.  Those  who  have  married  sons  and  daughters  receive  food  from 
them.  But  elsewhere,  as  in  Jind,  any  relative  may  supply  the  family  with 
food,  kliichxi  (rice  and  pulse),  flour  and  glii  in  case  the  deceased  was  an 
adult  and  sugar  and  rice  also  in  case  he  was  an  old  man.  This  provision 
is  called  karwd  battd  or  ^ bitter  food  ' and  the  remains  of  it  are  not  kept 
but  distributed  among  the  poor.  In  Gurg^on  if  the  deceased  was  a 
Brahman  uncooked  khichri  (a  mixture  of  dhdl  and  rice),  pulse  and  flour 
are  brought  by  his  jnjmdns  and  if  he  w^as  a Mahitjau  they  are  purchas- 
ed from  the  bazar.  If  the  deceased  was  a man  of  any  otlier  tribe  this 
Pood  is  sent  by  some  of  his  relations.  When  it  is  cooked  a gaugards 

* Lit.,  a woman  of  the  Nai  or  barber  caste. 
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(some  loaves  of  bread  given  to  a young  cow)  is  given.  After  this  the 
man  who  has  performed  the  funeral  rites  takes  his  food  and  is  followed 
by  other  members  of  the  family. 

Ti'e  man  who  has  to  perform  funeral  rites  cannot  wear  woolen 
clothes  but  only  a dhoU  (waist  cloth),  nor  is  he  allowed  to  wear  leather 
shoes.  He  spreads  a cloth  before  his  house  door  and  sits  there  for  the 
whole  day.  ^ Those  who  come  to  pay  a visit  of  condolence  stay  with  him 
for  a short  time  and  then  leave  him  after  expressing  sympathy  with  him 
and  the  other  heirs  of  the  deceased. 

A little  before  sunset  this  man  goes  for  qh  f7t  hharnd  a second 
time.  He  fills  a pitcher  after  taking  a bath  and  then  returns  to  his 
house,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a pandit  should  accompany  him 
in  the  evening.  In  the  evening  an  earthen  lamp  is*  lighted  on  the 
place  where  the  deceased  breathed  his  last  The  wick  of  this  lamp  is 
made  so  long  that  it  may  be  sufficient  to  last  for  ten  days. 

In  Bannu  after  burying  a child  or  burning  a person  when  the 
people  return  home  they  call  a Machhani  or  waterman's  wife  to  the  door 
and  give  her  a heap  of  corn.  This  ceremony  is  called  heri  Ihdrd.  By  it 
the  right  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  lower  regions  is  secured  to  the 
deceased. 

Nifn  lei  patti  cJiahdnd. 

The  funeral  party  now  returns  to  the  village,  accompanied  by  the 
NfH  who  has  plucked  a branch  of  a tree.  From  this  every  one 
takes  a leave  before  he  enters  the  village,  and  this  he  chews,  and  then 
spits  out  as  a token  that  all  contamination  has  been  removed ; or  to 
accept  anof’her  explanation,  to  invoke  a curse  on  those  who  wilfully 
failed  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  actual  funeral  ceremonies  are  closed  by  a clumdhrt  or  other 
elderly  man  saying,  after  the  members  of  the  party  have  sat  for  a time 
close  to  the  deeeased^s  house,  Blidiyo  dJioh  sukhdo^  ^Brothers,  change 
your  clothes.'' 

After  the  men  of  the  house  have  returned  from  the  funeral,  the 
women  headed  by  the  deceased's  wife  or  mother  (in  the  case  of  a man,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a woman,  by  her  daughter-in  law)  or  by  his  nearest  female 
relative,^  go  to  bathe  weeping  and  singing  mournful  dirges  as  they  go. 
After  bathing  they  return  in  moist  clothes  to  the  deceased's  house  and 
leaving  his  heir  there  go  to  their  own  homes.  There  they  take  a shudh 
asiindny  bath  of  purification,  and  then  resume  their  ordinary  duties. 

Tie  Nai  now  obtains  from  a Kumhar  all  the  articles  required  for 
the  g atj  together  with  those  required  for  burning  the  lamp  at  the  spot 
where  the  deceased  died.  These  articles  include  some  dab  grass,  jeondn^ 
sesame,  milk,  Gauge-  water,  an  earthen  jar,  and  tu^si  leaves.  The 
chief  mourner  accompanied  by  a Nai  takes  these  to  a well  by  which  he 
hangs  a jar,^  full  of  milk  and  sweet  water  or  simply  water,  in  a chhi>^kd 

1 She  also  takes  with  ber  tbe  grass  which  was  spread  under  the  deceased^s  death-bed 
and  the  earthen  vessel  used  in  washing  the  corpse,  and  casts  th  se  away  outside  the 
village,  This  is  called  piild  utlidnd. 

2 A ghard  in  the  case  of  male,  and  a chdtiiw  that  of  a female  ; Ambala.  In  Kangi«= 
tMs  jar  is  called  choaru  and  is  hung  on  a stake  of  paldh  wood  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  door. 
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or  net  on  the  trunk  and  two  branches  of  a tree,  which  the  spirits  are 
supposed  to  haunt.  A small  hole  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher 
and  stuffed  with  dab  grass  so  that  the  water  may  trickle  slowly  to  the 
ground.  Hence  it  is  called  dhdrrd  (from  dhdr  a stream)  in  Jmd.  In 
Gurgaon  certain  trees  are  set  apart  for  this  rite,  which  is  known  as  ghat 
mdrnd  and  for  which  certain  mantras  are  prescribed. 

A little  before  sunset  this  jar  must  be  refilled,  after  the  chief 
mourner  has  bathed,  but  the  pandit  need  not  accompany  him.  The  jar 
has  to  be  filled  thus  twice  daily  for  10  days.  In  the  evening  too  a lamp 
has  to  be  lighted  at  the  place  where  the  breast^  of  the  corpse  was  or  near 
the  spot  where  the  death  occurred. ^ This  lamp  must  be  iurnished  with 
wick  enough  to  last  10  diys,'^  and  it  must  be  kept  burning  day  and 
night  for  that  period,  to  light  up  the  path  of  the  departed  spirit  through 
Yama-Loka.  A small  fire  must  also  be  kept  burning  there. 

At  the  same  time  a lamp  is  lighted  and  placed  on  the  ground  out- 
side the  dead  man^s  house.  Close  to  it  but  on  the  public  road  must 
also  be  placed  a tikoni  or  tripod  of  reeds,  tied  together  in  the  middle,  on 
top  of  which  is  placed  a cup  full  of  water  and  milk  but  with  a hole  in  it. 
All  this  is  done  while  a paniit  recites  mantras.  This  is  repeated  on  the 
two  following  days,  a new  lamp  and  tikoni  being  required  each  day. 
In  Amb^la  this  observance  is  repeated  daily  for  10  days. 

Next  day  the  karam-kartd  (one  who  gives  the  pinds),  after  bathing, 
cooks  some  rice  to  make  thveQ  pinds  on  which  pieces  of  betel  nut  and 
black  wool  are  placed.  A jar  containing  water,  milk  and  ghi  is  placed 
on  some  sand  in  the  compound  on  a teapoy  ; and  a very  minute  hole 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  to  let  the  water  out  slowly,  and  Jcusha 
(sacred  grass)  is  put  in  the  jar.  )n  each  of  the  nine  subsequent 
days  only  one.  pind  is  given  and  more  water  is  poured  in  the  jar 
to  keep  it  full.  A lamp  is  kept  burning  for  nine  days  and  the 
GaruV  purdn  is  read  by  the  priest  to  the  audience,  who  offer  money 
to  the  lamp,  which  goes  to  the  priest.  On  the  tenth  day  the  lamp 
is  taken  away  by  a Nath  who  gets  As.  4-,  and  the  other  things 
are  thrown  into  a river  or  stream,  everybody  has  his  head  shaved  and 
washes  his  clothes ; on  the  llth  day  the  ^pindi  harm  is  performed  : a 
bed,  umbrella,  shoes,  a cow,  cooking  utensils,  a suit  of  clothes  and 
jewelry  being  given  to  the  achdraj. 

In  Multan  on  the  day  after  the  hiria  some  more  wood  is  thrown 
on  the  pyre  so  that  any  part  of  the  body  unburnt  may  be  completely 
cremated. 

Soharni. 

Kanets  and  other  low  castes  give  one  pind  every  third  day,  putting 
the  pind  in  a hollow  piece  of  wood  and  taking  it  to  the  river,  where  the 
karm-hartd  holds  it  by  one  end  and  a carpenter  by  the  other,  the  latter 

^ Whence  it  is  called  chhati  duod  or  ‘ breast  lamp  ' : J£nd. 

® In  Kangra  this  lamp,  called  the  dtioa  dhariara,  is  said  to  be  placed  by  the  head  of  the 
corpse;  and  the  wick  must  not  bo  renewed  : it  is  inauspicious  if  it  fail  ♦•o  last  the  10  days. 
Both  this  lamp  and  the  ehoarn  are  taken,  at  the  expiration  of  the  10  days  to  the  river 
side,  or  to  a spring,  or  placed  under  a hcif  or  pipal  tree. 

^ Called  the  datdhi  in  Jind. 
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cutting  the  wood  at  the  middle  and  thus  the  pind  is  dropped  into  the 
water.  Water  is  brought  from  the  river  in  a pot^  with  which  to  knead 
some  flour  which  is  given  to  cows.  Then  a goat  is  killed  and  relatives 
and  neighbours  are  fed.  This  is  called  sardhd. 

After  the  funeral  a pandit  is  sent  for  in  Gurgaon  to  ascertain  the 
soharni  and  terami  days. 

The  soharnii  also  called  astat  sanchi^  (or  in  ordinary  speech  phiU 
cJtugnd)  is  performed  on  the  third  day  after  the  death,  provided  it  does 
not  fall  on  a Bhadra,  panchafc^  a Saturday  or  a Tuesday,  in  which  case 
it  is  observed  on  an  appropriate  day. 

The  deceased^s  kinsmen  go  in  a body  to  the  [)yre  an<l  there  cook 
rice  and  pulse,  each  in  separate  vessels.  A pind  iy  then  placed  by  the 
deceased's  skull,  and  eight  balia  ^ set  round  it  in  as  many  different 
directions. 

The  bones  of  the  deceased,  which  are  universally  called  phdl^^  are  now 
picked  up  with  an  elaborate  ceremonial,  fhrst  of  all  the  chief  mourner 
picks  up  three,  using  only  his  thumb  and  little  linger.  These  he  places 
in  a platter  of  leaves  and  then  all  those  present  collect  the  remaining 
‘bones.  Secondly,  the  ashes  are  collected  witli  a wooden  hoe.  Tinm  the 
bones  are  washed  in  a karel  (the  lower  half  of  a pitcher)  with  milk  and 
Ganges  water.  Lastly  eight  stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  the  pyre. 

The  bag  in  which  the  remains  are  placed  should  be  of  red  cloth 
for  a woman  and  of  white  for  a man,  But  in  Jind  only  the  bones  of 
the  hands,  toes  and  the  teeth  are  gathered  into  a the'i,  a purse  of  silk 
or  of  deer-skin,  and  then  taken  to  the  Ganges  or  Pihewa  tirath.  In  the 
Kurukshetra  and  Davadharti  on  the  Jumna  this  rite  is  not  observed. 

The  rest  of  the  ashes  are  collected  into  a heap,  about  which  I pegs 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  round  these  cotton  thread  is  tied. 

The  bones  are  carried  by  a kinsman,  a Brahman  or  a Kahar. 

But  in  Montgomery  the  bones  are  not  picked  up  until  the  4 th  day 
and  they  are  then  sent  to  the  Ganges,  while  the  ashes  are  cast  into  any 
running  water.  On  the  other  hand  in  Rohtak  the  Jats  if  well-to-do 
are  said  to  despatch  both  bones  and  ashes  to  the  Ganges  while  those  of 
people  dying  of  leprosy  are  cast  into  the  Jamnap  while  round  Tohana 
in  Hissar  the  ashes  are  merely  piled  up  in  the  crematorium. 

Hindus  dwelling  in  the  Kurukshetar  do  not  send  the  bones  to  the 
Ganges  but  bury  them  in  an  earthen  vessel  after  they  have  been  washed 
with  milk  and  Ganges  water.  This  is  a purely  local  custom. 

^ Asthi  sanchaga  in  some  parts. 

* The  bali  consists  of  a little  rice  aud  puUe  pat  ia  a dona  or  platter  of  leaves. 

3 The  only  exception  is  in  Multan  where  the  bones  are  called  ffola.  To  ‘ pick  up  * the 
bones  is  cTiugna  in  Panjdbi. 

4 Distance  is  not  a factor  in  the  matter  since  in  Bbakkar  all  Hindus  seud  the  bones  to 
the  Ganges. 
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In  Kulu  anaono*  the  higher  classes  the  (bones)  should  be  taken 
to  the  Ganges  within  a year  of  the  death.  The  man  who  takes  them 
eats  only  once  a day,  because  the  pdtak  is  considered  to  have  been 
renewed  at  this  time.  These  bones  are  taken  from  the  place  of  crema- 
tion and  in  an  earthen  pot  put  in  a hollow  of  a tree  or  wall.  When 
despatched  they  are  wrapped  up  in  silk  cloth  and  hung  round  the 
bearer'’s  neck.  If  he  is  not  one  of  the  family,  he  is  paid  about  Rs.  5 
as  remuneration  in  addition  to  the  fee  for  the  dan-pun  at  Hardwar  and 
his  expenses  on  the  journey.  On  reaching  Hardwar  the  bones  are  cast 
into  the  river  and  alms  are  given.  Some  water  is  taken  home,  where 
it  is  called  Gangajal  and  worshipped.  Brahmans  are  fed  on  his  return 
and  some  cloth,  cash  and  grain  are  given  to  the  parohit. 


The  pinds. 

In  addition  to  the  5 pindi  offered  during  the  actual  funeral,  other 
pinds,  which  are  believed  to  constitute  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  are 
subsequently  offered. 

After  the  bones  have  been  sent  to  the  Ganges  all  the  kinsmen 
return  to  the  spot  where  the  ghat  is  hanging.  Tlien  a patch  of  ground 
is  plastered  over  and  as  pinch  offered  as  days  have  elapsed  since 

the  death.  And  from  this  day  onwards  a Brahman  is  fed  at  this  same 
spot,  or  given  10  days'  supply  of  uncooked  food. 

After  the  phul  clingnd  is  over  in  Jind,  the  eldest  son  or  he  who 
performs  the  hirid  harm  has  a kalhd  (reading)  of  the  (iarur  Purdna 
recited  by  a Brahman  at  the  deceased's  house  for  10  days  among 
Vaisyas  and  for  13  among  Brahmans,  Kayasths  and  JAts ; and  some 
money  is  spent  on  this  kalhd  by  the  members  of  the  family  and 
kin. 


Of  pdtalc  or  imparity. 

Corresponding  to  the  sdtaJc  or  ceremonial  impurity  which  ensues  on 
birth  Vae  pdtak  ov  hhity  sometimes  erroneously  called  sutak  wdiich 
ensues  on  a death.  In  tlieory  the  period  of  this  impurity  is  10  days 
among  Brahmans,  12  among  Khatris,  15  among  Vaisyas  and  a month 
for  Sudras,  but  it  is  now  in  practice  13  days  among  all  classes,  or  less 
according  to  the  degree  of  relationship  ; e,g,  the  death  of  a kinsman  in 
the  4)th  degree  involves  pdtak  for  10  days,  and  that  of  one  in  the  10th 
degree  for  1 day  only. 

Pdtak  extends  in  theory  always  to  kinsmen  of  the  7th  degree. 

These  rules  are,  however,  subject  to  many  variations.  For  instance 
in  Si^lkot  the  hhit  lasts  only  from  the  day  of  death  to  the  1 1th  day 
and  no  outsider  ventures  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  deceased's  house  during 
this  period. 

But  in  Bahawalpur  the  family  in  which  a death  has  taken  place  is 
held  to  be  impure  for  13  days,  and  other  Hindus  do  not  eat  or  drink 
with  any  of  its  members.  The  impurity  extends  to  all  the  descendants 
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of  the  common  ancestor  for  five  generations : tlius  if  F dies  all  the  des- 
cendants of — 

A 

I 

D 

I 

E 

are  ceremonially  impure.  After  the  1 ?>  days  the  raemhers  r»f  the  family 
remove  this  impurity  by  bathing,  washing  their  clothes  or  jnilting  on 
new  ones,  and  by  re-plastering  their  houses.  A person  afTe.'ted  by 
the  b/nt  or  impurity  is  called  hhiital. 

In  Bhakkar  tahsil  the  rules  are  the  same,  but  the  period  is  only  one 
day  on  the  death  of  a child  of  G months,  days  on  that  of  one  of  5 years, 
6 days  if  he  was  10  years  old  and  IG  days  in  the  case  of  all  persons 
whose  age  exceeded  10  years. ^ It  is  removed  by  breaking  old  earthenware, 
as  well  as  by  washing  clothes  On  tln^  last  day  an  achdraj  is  fed 

and  after  taking  his  meal  he  recites  7nantras  whereby  the  house  is 
purified.  But  in  other  parts  of  Mianwiilf  a family  in  which  a child 
dies  is  impure  for  3 days;  and  in  all  other  cases  for  11  days  among 
Brahmans,  12  among  Khatris  and  13  days  among  other  Hindus. 

In  Bannu  the  rule  is  that  the  pollution  lasts  for  as  many  days  as 
there  were  years  in  the  dead  chihFs  age.  If  one  more  than  seven  years 
dies  the  pollution  lasts  for  13  days,  and  affects  the  descendants  of  the 
four  higher  generations. 

The  kirid  harm  is  performed,  at  least  in  theory,  on  the  close  of  the 
period  of  pollution.  Thus  in  Gujr^inwtila  it  is  performed  by  the  eldest 
or  youngest  son  on  the  13th  day,  as  the  family  is  deemed  to  be  in  sHtak 
(state  of  impurity)  for  13  days.  This  impurity  affects  the  kin  to  the  3rd 
or  4th  generation.  So  too  in  Kapurtbala  the  kind  kartn  is  performed 
among  Brahmans  on  the  lltb  day  afttr  death,  among  Rhatris  on  the 
13th,  while  Vaish  observe  it  on  the  17th  and  Sudras  on  the  Slst  day 
after  death. 

In  Sh^hpur,  however,  the  family  is  considered  impure  for  only  12 
days.  This  impurity  affects  all  relations  up  to  the  7th  degree.  On  the 
13th  day  it  is  removed  by  donning  new  clothes  and  plastering  the  house. 
A person  affected  with  impurity  is  called  marutak. 

In  Rohtak  the  sect  of  the  Sat-Nami  sddhiU  does  not  mourn  or  per- 
form any  kind  karm  after  death. 

1 But  the  period  of  hhi^  is  also  said  to  .be  as  follows  : 

Age  of  deceased. 

Six  mouths. 

Over  6 months,  up  to  3 years 
Over  3 years,  up  to  5 years 
Over  5 years,  up  to  10  years 
Over  10  years 


JJuraiion  q/bhit 

Immediately  after  burial  or 
throwing  into  water. 

1 day. 

3 days. 

6 days. 

11,  12,  13  days  according  to 
the  cftste. 
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T here  is  in  soirie  parts  a teridfncy  to  siir  plify  the  full  rites.  Thus 
in  Kohat  after  the  body  has  been  w ashed  and  five  valuables  put  in  its 
mouth  it  is  carried  on  a bier  by  4 men  who  are  relieved  from  time  to 
time  on  the  way.  There  appears  to  be  no  adhmarg  and  the  pind  kardnd 
(as  it  is  termed)  is  only  performed  thrice,  once  at  the  place  of  death, 
once  at  the  outer  door  of  the  house  and  lastly  at  the  burning  ground. 
After  this  the  man  who  has  offered  the  ptnds  carries  a pitcher  full  of 
water  round  the  body,  breaks  it  and  spills  the  water.  The  body  is 
carried  out  with  its  feet  towards  the  burning  ground,  but  on  reaching  it 
is  turned  round  so  that  its  feet  are  towards  its  house.  On  the  way 
raisinS;  dates  and  pice  are  thrown  over  the  coffin,  and  if  the  deceased 
was  a very  old  man  flowers  too  are  cast  upon  it. 

At  the  burning  ground  the  body  is  washed  a second  time  and  g/n' 
is  put  in  its  mouth.  After  the  I'cipdl  hirid  the  man  who  is  to  perform 
the  Icirid  karm  circumambulates  che  fire  G times,  being  joined  by  all  the 
other  members  of  the  deceased’s  clan  in  the' 7th  round.  Then  "all  those 
attending  the  funeral  withdraw.  A short  distance  from  the  pvre  on 
tbjeir  way  back  all  collect  and  each  picks  a few  blades  of  grass  while  the 
achdraj  pandit  [nc]  recites  some  mantras,  and  on  their  completion  all 
men  except  the  one  who  is  to  do  the  kind  karm  cut  the  blades  into 
pieces  and  when  they  come  to  some  water  bathe  and  wash  their  clothes. 
Then  all  the  clansmen  take  water  in  their  hands  ami  putting  sesame  in 
while  the  achdrj  recites  mantras,  throw  it  on  the  ground.  The  deceas- 
ed's family  then  gives  the  achdraj  sweetmeats  and  1:J  yards  of  cloth  are 
given  to  the  man  who  is  to  perform  the  kirid  karm  for  his  turban  or 
hJinhgi.  After  prayers  all  may  now  depart  or  accompan\  the  deceased's 
family  to  their  house  which  the  kirid  karm  man  enters,  but  he  or  some 
other  relation  presently  comes  out  and  bids  them  adieu.  When  they 
reach  their  own  houses  they  stand  at  the  door  while  some  one  from 
inside  sprinkles  water  over  them  before  they  enter. 

A lamp  placed  in  a small  pit  dug  at  the  place  of  the  death  is  kept 
burning  for  11)  days  during  wliich  tlie  recites  the  Gardr  Purdn 

by  night  or  day.  Fn  the  morning  a pind  and  in  the  evening  tarka^hta 
is  offered  during  these  10  days  outside  the  door  of  the  house.  The 
kirid  man  bathes  twdee  daily,  but  eats  only  once,  though  he  Is  given 
good  food.  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth  day  the  lamp  is 
taken  to  a spring  or  river  where  the  pind  karm  {sic^  was  done  on  the 
first  day  and  ])ut  into  the  water  with  its  face  to  the  south.  While  so 
doing  a naked  weapon  is  placed  on  \\\a  kirid  man’s  head  and  the  same 
day  all  the  deceased's  clansmen  bathe  and  the  bovs  get  sha\  ed.  The 
kathd  or  reading  ends  on  this  day  and  the  pandit  is  given  some  cloth 
and  cash.  The  relations  give  turbans  to  the  kirid  man,  who  is  thus 
recognised  as  the  deceased's  representative.  Some  cash  is  also  given 
him  and  his  kinsmen  console  and  eucouiage  him  to  do  his  work. 
Brahmans  perform  the  kirid  on  the  11th  day,  Iv  ha  tins  on  the  18th  and 
Aroras  on  the  15th.  At  this  ritt^  the  makes  figures  of  the  deotds 

(gods)  on  the  ground  with  dry  flour  and  then  reads  mantras.  After  he 
has  finished  a bed  with  bedding,  ornaments,  grain,  a cow,  some  cash  &c. 
are  given  away  in  charity  in  the  deceased's  name.  Another  rite  called 
hliQfsKa  very  like  the  kirid  is  held  on  the  IGth  day  when  Brahmans  are 
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fed.  Until  the  JchorsJia  Is  done,  the  deceafied's  clansmen  are  considered 
impure  {sHthi]  and  other  people  will  not  eat  or  drink  from  their  hands. 

Ofj  the  4ith  day  after  death  the  bones  are  picked  up  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Ganges,  but  the  ashes  are  collected  and  cast  Into  the  nearest 
river.  On  the  10th  day  JMcJivi  (rice  mixed  with  pulse)  i.-<  cooked  by  a 
man  not  belonging  to  the  family  and  distributed  among  the  kinsfolk. 

For  10  days  the  females  assemble  together  and  mourn. 

Children  dying  under  5 are  said  t(j  be  affected  by  fithTuh,  a kind  of 
disease. 

In  Gurgdon  from  the  time  the  bier  is  taken  up  until  it  reaches  the 
burning  ground  all  the  mourners  keep  saying  in  a loud  voice  Ham  ndtn 
sat  hai — sat  hole  gat  hai  ^ The  name  of  lidin  (God)  Is  true  and  wdl  last 
till  eternity.  He  who  meditates  on  Ills  name  will  get  salvation.' 

Kara/ or  Kdf. 

The  kdj  or  din  ceremony  is  not  performed  on  any  j>articular 
day  in  Gurgiion  but  care  is  taken  to  perform  it  as  so.  n as  possible. 
In  villages  the  i)eople  cook  rice  with  (jJn  and  sugar, ^ while  Banias 
and  Brahmans  in  the  town  iry  Iculdus  and  hac/iauTts.  All  kins- 
folk whether  living  near  or  at  a distance  are  invited  and  the  people  of  the 
village  as  well  as  Brahmans,  Jogis  and  beggars  are  fed  with  sweetmeats 
Some  only  entertain  people  of  dG  castes  on  this  occasion,  while  others 
invite  men  of  every  caste.  The  relations  who  are  precluded  by  kin- 
ship from  eating  from  the  bereaved  house  are  given  pattal  or  a separate 
share,  and  travellers  visiting  the  village  arc  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Others  in  addition  to  inviting  kinsfolk  in  this  way  give  Re.  1 and  a 
laddu  weighing  a ser  to  each  man  of  the  tribe  wliich  does  not  disdain  to 
receive  alms.  Some  people  have  been  known  to  spend  about  a IdU  of 
rupees  on  an  ancestor's  kd'^.  Relations  invited  on  the  occasion  are  on 
their  departure  given  cash  as  well  as  sweetmeats.  Those  who  are  bound 
by  relationship  to  pay  something  give  money  when  the  deceased's  heir 

binds  his  turban. 

Among  the  Bishnois  the  dead  are  buried  at  a place  called  ogdtd 
where  cattle  are  tethered.  It  is  believed  that  the  deceased  will  not 
turn  into  an  evil  spirit  by  reason  of  cows'  urine  always  falling  on  it. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a place  they  bury  the  dead  in  a burial-ground  or 

crematory.  No  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  case  of  a child.  But  m 
that  of  a youno  or  old  person  they  perform  the  tiju  or  kd]  ceremony  on 
the  3rd  day  after  death.  The  ceremonies  connected  wdth  the  13th  and 
17th  day  are  not  performed.  The  'kdj  of  a youthful  pm*son  is  on  an 
ordinary  scale, only  20  or  22  kinsmen  and  5 or  6 Brahmans  are 
served  with  food.  Recitations  from  the  sacred  books  are  continued  for 
fbrpp  davs  The  of  an  old  person  is  celebrated  with  great 
large  suL*  of  mon^  on  it.  An  ordinary  Bishnoi  only 

feasts  all  his  villagers  but  rich  folk  spend  thousands  of  rupees. ^ A cow 
and  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  are  given  to  a Brahman  in  charity. 

Fnxidn  hharnd. 

The  food  prepared  on  the  kaj  day  is  at  first  placed  on  the 
deceased’s  tomh  in  the  leaf  of  an  ok  plant  toget^r  with  a cup  of 
water,  it  is  believed  that  it  is  more  auspicious  if  this  tood  is  eaten  by 
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crowy  than  by  any  other  bird.  The  period  of  impurity  of  pdtak  is 
limited  to  three  daya.  The  actual  members  of  the  family  are  alone  con- 
sidered to  be  impure.  An  observance  peculiar  to  this  sect  is  that  the 
marriage  of  a daughter  or  granddaughter  or  great-grand-daughter  of 
the  deceased  is  celebrated  on  the  hdj  day. 

Barni  hathdnd  in  Gnrgdon. 

This  observance  depends  on  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  deceased^s 
heir.  On  tlie  aoharui  pandits  are  sent  for  and  made  to  recite  the 
Gdyatri  mantra  ab)at  L‘^5,0  )0  times  for  the  deceased^s  benefit  at 
a place  fixed  by  the  owner  of  the  house.  All  the  pandits  rise  early 
and  after  bathing  recite  tiie  mantra  till  '2  p.m.  when  they  take  food. 
If  one  of  them  has  to  make  water  while  reciting  the  sacred  verse,  he 
may  do  so  but  cannot  resume  his  place  without  washing.  Smokjng 
is  also  forbidden  during  this  time.  On  the  llth  day  all  the  pandits 
assemble  at  the  ghat  to  perform  a liaoan.  After  this  they  are  dismissed 
with  some  dakhshnd  or  remuneration. 

Banjdr  chhormL 

This  rite  is  performed  on  tiie  ekddshi  or  1 1 th  day  after  death 
if  the  heirs  are  men  of  wealth  and  position.  It  consists  in  mar- 
rying a cow  with  a bull.  riie  dues  on  tliis  wedding  are  as  usual 
given  to  the  menials  concerned,  and  after  it  the  cow  and  bull  are  spot- 
ted with  mehtidi  and  lot  loose,  to  run  wibl,  but  the  cow  is  generally 
given  to  a Mahji- Brahman,  while  the  bull  is  branded  so  that  it  may  not 
be  put  to  work.  Agriculturists  will  not  harass  a bull  so  branded.  Ft 
is  fed  by  the  decoased^s  heir  until  full  gro'.vn.  Farther  it  is  never 
tethered  with  a rope  or  conlined  in  any  house.  This  rite  is  also  called 
harkhotsar  chhomd  or  akat  chhond . It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  performed  on  the  death  of  an  old  man,  but  it  may  be  performed  on 
the  death  of  a young  one,  and  generally  speaking  it  is  done  in  the  for- 
mer case  also. 

Gan k has  jdrnd. 

This  is  only  performed  when  the  banjdr  chhornd  has  been  duly  ob- 
served. It  consists  in  ])lantiiig  a long  bamboo  (about  the  height  of  a 
man)  in  the  ground  outside  the  village  with  a luiman  head  dyed  red 
on  its  top. 

The  erection  of  chhatris. 

Ricli  men  and  those  of  good  position  often  raise  a fine  building 
to  the  memory  of  a deceased  ancestor  at  the  place  where  his  bodv 
was  burnt.  In  the  middle  of  it  they  erect  a structure  of  the  shape 
of  au  umbrella.  Beneath  this  in  the  second  storey  they  have  the 
deceased's  foot-print  carved.  These  are  always  marked  on  hard  ground 
whatever  be  the  height  of  the  building.  Some  * /ikatn's  in  Gurgdon 
have  cost  Rs.  10,000  or  Rs.  12,000  each.  They  are  handsome  buildings 
containing  decorated  staircases  &c.  'They  serve  as  shelters  for  travel- 
lers. Some  people  raise  these  chhatris  to  a considerable  height  so 
that  they  may  be  seen  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses. 

The  following  superstitions  are  current  in  Gurgaon  : — 

(1)  One  who  joins  in  funeral  procession  to  the  burial  or  burning 
ground  abstains  from  oabiiig  sweetmeats  or  driukiug  milk  for  that  day. 
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(2)  Those  who  raise  a funeral  pyre  for  the  first  time  do  not  drink 
milk  or  eat  sweetmeats  for  three  days. 

f.S)  If  any  one  dies  in  the  panokaky  his  death  will  bo  followed  by 
another  and  so  a pmchak  ska  nil  is  performed. 

(4)  The  man  wh)  takes  the  remiins  of  a deceased  t)  the  Ganj^es 
does  not  re-enter  his  house  without  "olng  to  the  deceased^s  burning 
place  and  sprinkling  Ganges  water  on  it. 

(5)  If  the  death  of  a youii^’  person  occurs  on  some  festival  it  is 
never  celebrated  until  a mile  child  has  been  born  In  the  family  on  the 
same  festival. 

(6)  A.  man  is  considered  to  be  very  lucky  if  he  has  a great-grand- 
son at  his  death,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  go  straight  to  the  Para- 
dise. But  it  is  considered  unfortunate  if  he  leaves  a great-great-grand- 
son  at  his  death  as  he  will  then  g > to  hgll.  A body  is  watched  till  the 
sokarni  BO  that  no  one  m ly  take  wood  or  coal  from  its  pyre  as  it  is 
believed  that  if  this  be  done  the  spirit  will  fall  under  the  control  of 
some  evil  person. 

Fruit  of  some  kind  Is  given  to  a husband  and  wife  in  halves  on  the 
death  of  a child  so  that  they  may  soon  be  blessed  with  an  another  one. 

The  shroud  of  a child  dying  of  mduin  (a  wasting  disease)  is  brought 
back  to  the  house  and  carefully  kept  after  being  washed.  On  the  birth 
of  a second  child  it  is  laid  on  that  shrou  1,  the  main  object  being  that 
it  may  not  die  of  that  disorder. 

A death  is  considered  auspicious  if  it  occurs  during  the  amdwas  and 
Jcanagat  days,  and  it  is  believed  that  a man  dying  during  those  days 
will  get  an  exalted  place  in  Heaven. 

If  a man  dies  at  a place  of  pilgrimage  or  while  on  his  way  to  it 
intending  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  meditation  he  is  believed  to 
have  secured  a place  in  Heaven. 

In  theory  Hindu  mourning  lasts  a year,  during  which  period 
many  rites  have  to  be  observed.  The  principal  ones  in  Sialkot  are  : 

G)  the  offering  On  the  day  after  the  funeral,  the  hhnngUodld 

rises  early  and  bathes,  puts  on  a paviira?n  (a  straw  ring),  performs  a 
havan  o&rs  one  ptnda  (a  ball  of  boiled  rice)  and  goes  out  to  water  a 
sacred  pipal.  All  these  practices  are  repeated  every  morning  and 
evening  up  to  the  10th  day  under  the  directions  of  the  acharaj.  the 
number  of  pindasy  which  are  regularly  placed  side  by  side  in  water  ^ a 
fixed  locality,  is  increased  until  it  reaches  10  on  the  10th  day.  {tt)  ike 
chmtha  :--On  the  4th  day,  after  performing  these  rites  in  the  morning, 
as  usual,  the  hhingiwdld  with  his  friends  and  relatives  goes  to  the 
cremation  ground  for  the  bone  gathering  [phdl  chunnd).  ^ The  bones  are 
generally  picked  up  on  the  4th  day,  but  if  it  falls  on  an  lU-omened  day 
the  rite  is  performed  on  the  3rd.  Provided  with  paneh  saviya  and  other 
viands,  he  performs  a havan  there,  and  taking  an  earthen  pot  full  of 
water  and  milk,  sprinkles  it  over  the  aslies.  He  sits  on  his  heels  with 
his  face  to  the  east,  performs  the  sanhalp  once  more,  stirs  the  ashes  with 
a small  wooden  spade,  lookiiig  for  any  bones  that  may  have  escaped  the 
flames,  and  puts  them  into  an  earthern  pot  reciting  a mantra  meanwhile. 
Takino-  up  a portion  of  the  ashes  he  throws  them  into  any  river  near  by. 
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The  remaiuder  he  collects  into  a heap  covering  it  with  a piece  of  cloth 
supported  on  4 sticks,  like  a canopy.  Then  he  offers  a sacrifice  to  it. 
These  mementoes  of  the  deceased  he  brings  home  and  they  are  buried 
in  a corner  of  the  house  to  be  thrown  one  day  into  the  sacred  waters  of 
the  Ganges. 

In  Shahpur  on  the  4th  day  after  the  death  all  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  are  thrown  into  the  Ganges  in  the  case  of  a rich  person, 
i.ut  in  that  of  a poor  one  only  one  bone  from  each  limb  is  thrown  into 
that  river.  The  ashes  however  are  always  thrown  in  a stream.^ 

In  Mianwdli  the  remains  are  also  collected  on  the  4th  day.  The 
bones  washed  with  milk  and  Ganges  water  are  put  in  a bag  made  of 
deer  skin  and  thrown  into  the  Ganores  with  some  erold  or  silver  while 
the  ashes  are  thrown  into  any  running  channel. 

In  Isa  Khel  some  kinsmen  accompanied  by  an  aclidraj  visit  the 
crematory  on  this  day  to  pick  up  bones  which  are  pat  into  a new  earthen 
vessel  while  the  ashes  are  thrown  into  a stream.  'Phe  vessel  is  sent  to 
the  river  Ganges.  But  if  a stranger  die  on  a journey  both  ashes  and 
bones  are  thrown  into  the  river.  In  this  tahsil  GaruT  Purdn  is  also 
recited  on  the  4th  day. 

The  tenth  day  after  death. 

This  day  is  known  by  various  names.  In  the  eastern  districts 
it  is  called  the  dascihi  and  in  .Jind  two  rites  are  observed  on  it : (1)  all 
the  kinsfolk  (both  men  and  women)  of  the  deceased  go  to  a tank  and 
bathe  there,  but  only  the  members  of  his  family  have  their  heads  shaveil 
as  well ; (2)  his  eldest  son  distributes  10  ehhahmU  (pieces  of  cloth) 
with  10  pice  and  10  laddiU  of  rice,  o:ich  wrapped  in  a chhahiu'ij  and 
cooked  gram  among  the  Nai,  Jluwar,  Brahman  and  relatives  of  his 
family.  This  observance  is  called  dasdki  ke  laddu  udnfnd.  The  kins- 
folk do  not  take  those  things  homo,  but  give  them  to  the  poor,  merelv 
tasting  the  gram  and  throwing  the  rest  away.  This  is  said  pdta'k 
nikdlna,  ‘ to  avert  the  impurity,^  or  evil  influences  of  the  death. 

The  dasgdtar. 

The  10th  day  after  death  is  theoretically  one  of  ceremonial  import- 
ance. In  Gurgaon  it  is  known  as  the  dasgdtar^  and  upon  it  the  first 
sefa  is  offered.  During  the  9 preceding  days  the  ghat  has  been  kept 
filled  and  a single  pind  offered  daily,  but  on  the  1 0th  day  all  the 
deceased^s  kinsmen  go  to  the  place  where  the  jar  hangs  and  there 
the  next  of  kin,  with  some  other  (near)  relatives,  is  shaved ; and  after 
bathing  they  give  to  a Maha-Jh’ahman  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

This  ceremony  takes  fully  six  hours,  and  is  conclude'd  by  giving 
away  36  I pinds,  and  lighting  360  lamps.  In  addition  16  special  or 
kkorsi  pinds  are  given  and  tildnjali  is  also  distributed  360  times. 
After  this  the  ghat  is  untied,  and  the  spot  where  the  deceased  died 
is  plastered  with  cow-dung,  mixed  with  cow’s  urine  and  Ganges  water, 
and  is  thus  purified. 

^lu  Shdhpur  on  the  4th  day  an  effigy  of  the  deceased  is  made  and  sweetmeats  aua 
copper  coins  distributed 
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In  Kulu  on  the  10th  day  after  death  a goat  is  killed  and  relations 
feasted.  This  is  called  sondha.  The  ceremonies  of  joiodiha  etc.  are 
not  observed.  The  higher  classes  perform  the  shudhi  or  purificatory 
rites  on  some  auspicious  day,  and  the  lower  on  the  8rd,  5th  or  7th  day 
after  the  death.  In  this  rite  Brahmans,  neisrhbours  and  relatives  are 
feasted  and  sometimes  a sheep  is  killed.  The  Kanets  of  Lag  drink 
lugri  or  sur  (hill  beers)  on  this  occasion,  while  the  Dagis  kill  a sheep 
or  goat  on  the  3rd  day.  The  following  table  shews  after  how  many 
days  the  various  tribes  are  considered  to  become  purified  after  a death 
in  the  family  : — 

Lower  castes,  Dagis,  etc.,  3 days. 

Kanets,  3,  5,  7,  1 1,  or  13  days. 

Brahmans,  11  days. 

Rajpdts,  13  days. 

Khatris,  15  days. 

Mahajans,  Bohris,  Suds  and  goldsmiths,  16  days. 

In  Sialkot  the  10th  day  or  its  ceremonial  is  called  the  dascihra. 
And  after  the  ceremonies  usual  on  it,  the  friends  and  caste-fellows  of 
. the  chief  mourner  meet  on  the  banks  of  a tank  or  river  for  the  final 
ablutions.  He  and  his  near  relatives  are  shaved  on  this  day,  shaving 
. not  having  been  allowed  during  the  preceding  10  days.  Having  finally 
purified  themselves  the  deceased^s  relatives  hold  a funeral  feast  to 
which  all  kinsfolk  from  far  and  near  are  invited.  They  stay  two  days 
in  his  house  and  then  the  women  wash  their  clothes  and  hair  with 
curds  and  soap.  The  earthen  pot  of  water  and  the  lamp  which  was 
kept  burning  day  and  night  are  also  cast  into  water.  But  according 
to  another  account  the  purification  is  not  attained  or  complete  until 
the  day  of  the  kind  ka^m,  the  date  of  which  varies. 

The  rites  in  Isa  Khel  are  much  the  same,  but  in  addition  a few 
members  of  the  community  put  a burning  lamp  before  sunrise  on  a 

oi  klias  or  khdsJiak  set  it  afloat  on  a river  or  pond,  jill- 

the  members  of  the  family  shave  the  head,  moustaches  and  beard,  and 
bathe  after  their  return  home.  They  also  pour  360  pitchers  of  water 
at  the  root  of  a pipal  tree  with  the  aid  of  the  achdraj  who  recites 
mantras  all  the  time.  The  women  also  wash  their  heads  and  all 
the  clothes  worn  in  performing  the  above  ceremonies.  In  the  afternoon 
all  the  members  of  the  community  gather  together,  and  the  Brahman 
finishes  reading  the  Gariiv  Purd)i  the  same  day,  receiving  some  cloth 
and  a little  money  as  his  fee.  But  of  late  in  the  towns  the  Brahmans 
have  not  completed  the  GariiV  Purdn  till  the  14th  day  instead  of  the 
lOthj  because  the  pollution  is  absolutely  removed  on  the  14th  and  also 
because  almsgiving  to  Brahmans  is  most  proper  when  no  impurity 
remains.  On  the  day  when  the  kirya  ceremony  is  finished,  the  achdraj 
is  offered  a bedstead,  a quilt,  a coverlet,  a few  ornaments  and  a sum  of 
money  and  is  then  dismissed. 

After-death  ceremonies^ 

On  the  third  day  some  of  the  relations  of  the  deceased  go  t<.) 
the  crematory  for  the  purpose  of  what  is  known  as  phul  cliugnd 
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(collection  of  fragments  of  bones  of  the  deceased)  which  with- 
out being  brought  over  to  the  town  are  despatched  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Ganges  through  a relation,  a Brahman  or  a Kahar.  The  house 
is  impure  (pdtak)  for  1 3 days.  On  the  1 0th  day  the  household  perform 
dasdki^  i.e.  they  go  to  the  tank,  wash  their  clothes,  shave  and  ofPer  pindg. 

Oil  the  13th  day  a number  of  Brahmans  are  fed  ; the  walls  and  the  floor 
are  besmeared  with  cow-dung;  the  earthen  vessels  are  changed  ; the 
clothes  are  washed  and  thus  the  house  is  purified. 

If  the  deceased  left  sons  the  eldest  performs  the  kirya  karm.  This  Sialkot 
ceremony  is  performed  on  the  11th  day  among  Brahmans,  on  the 
13th  among  Khatris,  and  among  Vaishas  on  the  ] 6th.  Among  Brahmans 
the  ceremony  is  observed  by  the  eldest  son,  among  Khatris  by  the 
eldest  or  youngest  son  and  among  Vaishyas  by  the  agent  of  the  deceased. 

A family  in  which  a death  occurs  is  considered  to  be  impure  until  the 
kiry  'i  har'n  has  been  performed. 

The  hJiungiwdld  rises  early  to  make  his  ablutions.  The  achdraj 
draws  a ckanh  (square)  showing  therein  the  symbols  of  various  gods  and 
goddesses  on  the  ground  and  constructs  a panddl  over  it  in  his  court- 
yard. Bice  is  boiled  and  several  kinds  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  scents 
provided.  Indeed  many  other  things  are  prepared  which  are  indispens- 
able for  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  which  he  is  to  make.  The  hiryn 
karKi  lasts  for  several  hours  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it  are 
too  complicated  and  numerous  to  be  detailed  here.  It  is  supposed  that 
from  this  moment  the  departed  is  divested  of  his  hideous  form  and 
assumes  that  of  his  forefathers  to  live  among  them  in  the  abodes  of 
bliss.  This  ceremony  is  observed  by  Khshatri^ls  and  other  castes 
excepting  Brahmans  on  the  13th  day.  On  this  day,  too,  many 
Brahmans  are  summoned  to  a feast  to  be  eaten  by  proxy  for  the 
deceased.  Popularly  the  day  is  called  Bnrd  din  or  the  evil  day  and  on 
it  a widow^s  parents  send  her  clothes,  ornaments  and  cash  according  to 
their  means  in  order  that  she  may  pass  her  widowhood  in  comfort. 

Randepa  or  ^vidotohood. — The  same  afternoon  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  kirya  karm^  the  randepa  ceremony  is  observed.  The  deceased^s  widow, 
after  performing  ablutions,  decorates  her  body,  puts  on  her  richest  gar- 
ments and  bedecks  herself  with  all  her  jew^els.  Married  women  surround 
her,  clasp  her  in  their  arms,  and  weep  with  her  beating  their  heads  and 
breasts  in  measured  times  crying  and  sobbing  as  loud  as  they  can.  Now 
too  it  is  customary  for  the  deceased’s  relatives  to  give  his  widow  valuable 
clothes  and  ornaments  in  token  of  their  sympathy  with  her.  But  she 
then  divests  hei’self  of  all  her  jewels  and  rich  garments  which  are 
never  to  be  donned  again  in  her  afterlife,  thus  showing  her  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  her  departed  husband. 

On  this  day  at  the  death  of  an  elder  splendid  feasts  are  given  to 
his  daughters  and  grand-daughters’  husbands  and  their  relatives.  Ghi 
and  turmeric,  the  use  of  which  is  strictly  prohibited  during  the  preceding 
10  days  of  mourning,  are  now  used  in  the  preparation  of  diverse  dainties 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  The  hlnmghodld  puts  on  new 
clothes  and  turban  bestowed  on  him,  if  married,  by  his  father-in-law. 

The  eleventh  day  aj ter  death. 

The  rites  on  this  day  appear  to  be  either  the  kirya  karm  or 
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survivals  of  the  full  kirya  rite.  Thus  in  Jind  on  the  1 1 th  day  af  <:er  death 
a Brahman  performs  the  find-dan  The  jtind^  consist  of  rice,  Hour, 

and  sugar,  and  mantras  read  hy  the  Brahman,  A bedstead, 
clotheS;  utensils  and  grain  are  given  in  the  deceased^s  name  according 
to  his  means  in  aims  to  an  aehdraj,  who  is  supposed  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  hliuta  or  ghost  body  hy  means  of  his  mantras  &c.  This 
observance  is  called  the  hirya  of  'Jydrah  or  ceremony  (»f  1 1th  day.  The 
eldest  son  who  has  performed  the  kirya  kann  now  changes  his  clotlies 
and  puts  on  a coloured  turban. 

In  Bhiwdni  the  gydrwin  is  solemnised  on  the  11th  or  12th  night 
after  death.  Sweet-scented  things  are  burnt  in  fire  to  the  recitation  of 
verses  Irom  the  Vedas,  and  all  tribes  except  the  Saraogis  give  the 
achciraj  clothes,  cash  and  utensils  on  this  day. 

The  twelfth  day  after  death. 

Tfdrah. — In  Ambala  and  Karnfil  the  ]2tli  day  after  death  is  t.b- 
served  as  follows  : — Twelve  ghards  (or  chdtjs  in  the  case  o^  a female)  ai( 
filled  with  water,  covered  with  a small  piece  of  cloth,  and  with  a nuitha 
(a  large  cake  of  wheat  flour  fried  in  gli^  or  a gandora  (a  large  cake  of 
sugar)  and  some  pice,  given  to  Brahmans. 

Dwadsha. — Four  finds,  one  for  the  deceased,  and  one  each  for  his 
father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  are  prepared  on  the  12th  day 
at  the  place  where  the  death  occurred.  The  deceased's  own  find  ^ is  cut 
into  ^ parts,  with  a piece  of  silver  or  a blade  of  dab  grass,  and  each  part 
kneaded  to  one  of  the  other  three  finds,  to  typify  the  dead  man's  re-union 
with  his  forefathers.  At  this  rite  a Gujrati  Brahman  is  feasted  and  fed. 
A gift  of  at  least  two  utensils,  a cup  and  a jar  [tilia)  is  also  made  to  him. 

In  Jind  this  rite  is  called  the  spindi  harm.  It  is  observed  on  the 
12th  day  by  a Brahman,  and  four  finds,  money  and  food  are  given  to 
a Bias  Brahman. 

Hawan* — In  Gurgaon  a hawan  is  peformed  at  the  spot  where  the 
death  occurred,  and  at  night  a fire  of  dhdek  wood  is  lighted  and  on  it  is 
thrown  a mixture  of  ghi,  barley,  sesame,  dried  fruit  and  sugar,  by  means 
of  a stick.  The  deceased's  house  is  now  deemed  purified. 

The  thirteenth  day  after  death. 

Brahmahhoja.  Brahmans  and  Khatris  celebrate  the  Brahmabhoja 
on  the  13th  day,  other  castes  on  the  17tli.  Food,  with  a fee  of  at  least 
2 pice,  is  given  to  13  or  17  Brahmans. 

Teraivin.^On  the day  at  least  13  Brahmans ''one  cf  whom 
must  be  a female,  if  the  deceased  was  a female)  are  fed.  The  second 
seja  dan,  which  is  precisely  like  the  first,  is  also  offered  on  this  day,  but 
it  is  the  perquisite  of  the  paiohit,  the  other  12  Brahmans  each  receiving 
a vessel  of  water  covered  with  a bit  of  cloth,  a cup  full  of  sweetmeat 
a nut,  kanwal  gatta,  and  a pice. 

This  ceremony  is  sometimes  held  on  the  12th  day  or,  in  Delhi, 
postponed  to  the  17th  day  after  the  death. 

But  in  Bhiw^ni  on  the  13th  day  only  one  Brahman  is  fed,  the 

' Hence  this  rite  is  known  as  the  ‘pind  diJiedan  TcaranK  In  Kari’iil  it  is  said  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  11th  day  and  as  a rule  only  to  be  observed  if  the  deceased  left  male  issue, 
a condition  not  always  adhered  to. 
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house  plastered  and  cow's  urine  and  Ganges  water  sprinkled  in  it.  Tt  i? 
then  considered  purified. 

Bastdf  Bandi. — The  ceremony  of  installing  the  heir,  of  which  the 
dastdr  handi  or  tying  on  of  the  pagvi  is  e nhlematical,^  is  hold  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  18th  day  after  death.  Tn  ATontgorneiy  if  the  deceased 
had  a shop  his  heir  is  made  to  open  it. 

The  13th  is  in  a sense  an  auspicious  day,  aus]  ieious  that  s for  tue 
performance  of  rites  designed  to  secure  future  happiness.  Thus  in  Gujrat 
a widow  is  made  to  don  fine  clothes  and  ornaments  on  the  18th  or  kiri/a 
day  after  her  husband's  death  and  clothes  and  money  are  given  her  for  her 
support  in  the  hope  that  she  will  pass  the  rest  of  }-er  life  in  resignation 
Nevertheless  the  donors  weep  over  her  on  this  date.  In  order  too  to 
secure  future  fertility  to  the  bereaved  family  some  vegetables  and  water 
in  a new  pot  are  brought  into  the  house  on  this  date. 

In  Jind  on  the  18th  or  17th  day  after  death,  the  whole  house  is 
plastered  and  a hawan  performed,  so  that  the  house  is  purified.  In  the 
case  of  a wealthy  man  12  bronze  garwas  (small  pots)  with  covers  filled 
with  the  water  are  upset  and  in  the  case  of  a poor  one  as  many  earthen 
ones  are  filled  and  upset.  13  or  17  Brahmans  are  feasted  and  the  T>aroli\( 
given  a bed,  utensils,  clothes  and  money  according  to  the  donor's  means. 
In  the  case  of  an  old  man,  the  family  if  wealthy  of  the  deceased  pei  form  a 
jag^  called  the  hat  a karna  or  ^ making  known  ’ rite.  A man  of  aver.ii^c 
wealth  gives  food  to  all  the  Brahmans  of  his  town^  and  a ru|>eo  to  each 
with  a feast  to  his  brotherhood."  A very  wealthy  person  gives  a jag  to 
20  or  30  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  cu.^tom,  still  prevalent  in 
the  villages  of  Jind  talisil,  is  also  called  kdj  karna  or  hangama  karna. 
The  Neota  ceremony  is  also  practised  at  this  time. 

After  this  some  wealthy  men  feast  a Brahman  daily  in  the  deceased's 
name,  while  others  give  him  two  loaves  and  an  earthen  pot  fillerl  with 
water  every  month. 

Satdrin  — On  the  17th  day  some  food,  clothes  and  utensils  are  often 
given  to  a Brahman,  as  in  Montgomery. 

The  s tdrwdti  or  17th  day  in  Sialkot  is  the  occasion  for  just  as 
many  elaborate  ceremonies  as  are  performed  in  the  kirga  karm,  but  the 
gifts  offered  now  go  to  the  family  parohH.  In  this  district  it  is  also 
called  scdarkv/in  and  on  it  the  ] eriod  ot  impurity  ends  although  the 
kirya  karm  is  performed  some  days  earlier  according  to  the  deceased's  caste* 

On  or  after  the  seventeenth  day  the  ceremony  of  dhdrm  shdnfa  it 
observed  in  Isa  Khel  and  the  Brahman  is  again  offered  clothes  and 
little  money.  The  family  also  invites  not  less  than  17  Brahman  guests 
and  offers  them  food  of  all  kinds  but  especially  khir  and  kalwa  or 
sweetmeat. 

Some  ceremonies  are  also  observed  on  the  2Stli  day  or  masak  but  it 
is  needless  to  detail  them  here.  (Sialkot.) 

' Cf,  the  exchange  of  pagf‘{s  or  pagva(. 

2 The  number  of  villages  varies  from  1 to  101. 
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'MoMly  commemoration. 

The  (lead  are  coTYinneTnorated  by  IlinduB  every  monni  during  <}ie 
first  year  and  thereafter  annually.  This  monthly  commemoration  consists 
in  feeding  a Brahman  (or  a Brahmani  if  the  deceased  was  a female)  on 
the  day  in  each  lunar  month  corres])onding  to  the  date  of  the  death. 
In  Kfingra  this  is  called  wfU(il(>  and  consists  in  giving  some  flour  and 
fldl  to  a Gujrati  Brahman,  hence  called  ^Tahkii  or  ‘ he  wlio  receives  the 
monthly  offerings/  Elsewhere  the  monthly  gift  consists  of  a pitcher  of 
water  and  some  food,  or  of  necessaries  of  all  hinds.  1'he  snh«5equent 
commemorations  are  really  a continuation  of  the  ol  scrvances  on  the  lunar 
date  of  the  death. 

Thus  in  Kulu  the  death  of  a man  is  commemorated  l)y  performing  the 
yearly  .?// are (//f 5 during  the  'kaniagnis.  Tn  these  ilmrddhs  priests  atid 
Brahmans  are  fed  according  to  the  position  of  the  p^  rfnrmer.  Some 
also  observe  the  samhatsnri  fdiradhs,  which  are  not  confined  to  the 
kaniagats,  but  on  the  contrary  are  performed  on  the  lunar  date  of 
the  death. 

Annual  commemoraiiom. 

The  annual  commemorations  are  the  harmdhi  or  Inrni  or  first  anni- 
versary, the  Idiiahi  or  recurring  anniversary,  and  the  chnulars:  or  fourth 
anniversry  of  the  death.  The  Ijarsi  and  chanharn^  consist  in  the  offering 
of  a sejaddn,  and  in  feeding  Brahmans  and  the  poor.  After  the  chau- 
larsi  the  annual  commemoration  may  he  said  to  be  merged  in  the  gen- 
eral commemoration  of  the  dead  ensured  by  the  observance  of  the 
ganagaf,  but  the  khicthi  is  said  to  be  observed  every  year  until  the  heir 
goes  to  Gya  and  celebrates  the  rite  there.  The  khiahi,  as  the  term 
implies,  merely  consists  in  feeding  a Brahman  or  his  wife. 

Generally  speaking  all  the  ceremonies  hitherto  described  are  modjfl- 
ed  or  liable  to  modification  to  meet  various  contingencies.  For  instance 
in  the  event  of  a death  occurring  just  before  the  dates  fned  for  a wed- 
ding all  the  funeral  and  other  rites  which  are  usually  spread  over  l.‘«  days 
can  be  completed  in  8 days  ru’  even  3 pah^s  of  3 hours  each. 

But  still  more  important  are  the  modifications  due  to  the  age  of  the 
deceased,  the' circumstances  under  which  death  occurred,  such  as  its  cause 
or  the  time  at  which  it  happened. 

The  death-rt^es  of  children. 

Very  common  are  the  customs  in  vogue  in  Bahawalpur  in  which 
State  if  a child  of  less  than  six  months  dies  it  is  buried  under  a tree, 
and  a cup  of  water  is  put  beside  the  grave  at  its  head.  But  in  Shah- 
pur  if  a child  of  six  months  dies  the  body  is  thrown  into  a river  or 
r inning  channel  and  in  some  eases  it  is  buried,  but  no  cup  of  water  is 
placed  near  the  grave.  A child  over  six  months  but  under  five  years  of 
age  is  buried  or  thrown  into  a river  But  these  rules  are  subject  to 
endless  variations.  Thus  in  the  towns  of  Jind  children  dying  when 
under  27  months  of  age  are  merely  taken  down  on  to  the  ground  and 
then  buried.  There  is  no  manzil  rasdni.  Children  in  villages  dying 
under  the  age  of  fi  years  are  similarly  treated. 

'In  Kangra  the  offerings  at  the  harJehi  still  go  to  the  aehdraj  : those  of  the  chan- 
barjrhiio  the  parohit  of  the  family. 
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As  a g-eneral  rule  children  are  buried  and  not  burnt,  if  they  die 
before  attaininc^  a certain  age,  which  is  very  variously  stated  as  being 
0 months  or  a year  in  Grujranwala  ; years  or  even  8 years  in  Ilissar'; 
before  the  let  tonsure  at  22  months  in  Kangra ; 2 years  generally  in 
Sialkot,^  Gujranwala,^  Montgomery  ; 3 in  Giijrat  and  in  the  Zafarwal 
tahsil  of  Sialkot ; 5 years  among  Hindu  Rajputs,  JaU  and  Mahajans  in 
Rohtak  ; 2 j years  in  to  ns  among  the  higher  castes,  but  6 years  in 
villages  among  all  castes  in  Jind;  up  to  10  years,  if  unmarried  in 
Gurgaon  ; after  cutting  the  teeth  iiiKapurthala. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  say  why 
the  ages  reported  are  so  discrepant  and  what  the  causes  of  the  discre- 
pancies are.  In  Kangra  stress  is  laid  on  the  mundan  sanskdr  oi 
tonsure.  If  a child  dies  before  that  rite  it  is  buried  under  a tree  or 
behind  the  house ; but  if  it  dies  after  it  it  is  burnt  It  is  generally 
performed  before  the  child  is  22  months  old,  and  only  in  the  case  of  a 
male,  but  a girl  child  is  also  buried  up  to  the  age  of  22  inonths.  All 
persons  more  than  22  months  old  are  said  to  be  cremated  in  this  district. 
So  too  in  Multan  children  exceetling  the  age  of  5 in  general  and  those 
whose  hair-shaving  rite  has  been  performed  in  particular  are  cremated. 
Elsewhere  no  such  rule  is  known  or  at  any  rate  retwrtetl.  Thus  in 
Rohtak  among  Mahajans,  whose  children  are  generally  buried  if  under 
5,  those  under  2 are  carried  to  the  burial-ground  in  the  arras  but 
those  over  2 are  borne  on  a bier.  A child  over  5 is  crem;ite<.l.^ 
If  a child  die  of  small-pox  it  is  set  afloat  on  the  Ganges  or  Jamna. 
Hindus  arc  especially  careful  that  a child  does  not  die  on  a cot  as  it 
is  believed  that  one  who  dies  on  a bed  transmigrate  into  an  evil  spirit. 
A dying  person  is  therefore  laid  on  the  ground  a little  before  de;ith. 


In  Sialkot  although  children  over  2 are  cremated  no  kirya  harm 
is  performed  for  tliose  under  ID  and  both  the  bones  and  ashes  of  such 
children  are  set  alloat  or  buried.  In  Zafarwfil  tahsil  they  are  interred  in 
burial-grouml^s.  Children  who  die  afeer  the^e  periods  are  usually  burnt 
in  Hissdr,  though  sometimes  the  body  is  sot  afloat  o • a canal  or  river  — 
in  Rohtak  this  is  done  only  if  the  death  was  due  to  small- pox,  and  in 
Gurgaon  victims  to  that  disorder  are  not  burnt  even  up  to  the  age  of 
12,  but  are  set  afloat  on  the  Jamna  or  the  Ganges,  because  Sitla 

1 In  Hisstir  tlio  custom  scoins  to  depoud  on  ho  pm-onts’  position  or  cwUv  As  li  rule  a 
child  under  21  years  is  buried  with  a cup  of  m’.lk  at  iti  pillow.  Hut  around  T.  hana 
children  are  buried  in  burial-grounds  up  to  the  ago  of  S ex -opt  i>i  the  case  o(  pandU 
I’amilios  when  they  are  crenijited  after  tie  ago  of  5.  As  a rule  oily  well-to  do  ’ people 
scud  the  roinaius  to  the  tJ'augos.  but  it  is  iudispousable  that  'hose  of  a m^trrievl  irorsiu 
should  bo  cast  into  that  river. 


* Uut  another  account  says  that  it  a child  ot  less  than  0 luouth'idioj  it  is  burtOvl  i‘Ut 
not  under  a tii'ce  and  no  imp  of  water  is  placed  beside  its  grave  exoout  in  iho  Du*'Wir  where 
the  custom  of  placing  the  cap  beside  the  grave  docs  prcvafl. 

3 But  in  the  Khaiigah  Dograii  talisi'l  of  this  district  it  is  said  that  a child  dYiu>^  under 
one  year  is  huriod  near  a hush,  while  children  over  that  a^o  arecremateil  and  both  bones  and 
ashes  ihrowii  into  a river  or  canal.  Only  the  bones  of  (hose  dying  when  i-ver  ll  years  of 
ago  arc  scut  to  the  Gauges. 


♦ But  another  aooouut  from  this  same  distr.ct  says  that  among  Iliudii  Jats  children 
under  the  ago  of  live  arc  gouorally  buried  If  a Uindii  boy  hot  ween  bye  and  tea*  years  du\ 
tmyusuion  as  well  as  rich  people  in  villages  set  the  body  afloat  iu  the  Jamna,  while*  onliuai  v 
villagers  bury  t m the  burial-ground.  I’ersous  above  the  age  of  10  are  cremated.  Ja'ts 

tiro  not  tovvusiiiju  and  the  account  is  not  easily  rocouciliablo  with  thn  one  giv  >u  \ii  the 
text.  fs  ' « t 
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would  bedispleaBod  if  they  were  cremated  and  the  disease  would  spread.^ 
In  Arnritsai  all  children  dying  under  5 are  said  to  he  cast  into  a river 
or  tank,  or  if  that  is  not  possible  buried,  and  if  less  than  one  year  old 
buried  under  a jand  tree.  Further,  it  is  said,  those  exceeding  5 years 
of  age  are  cremated  and  tlieir  kirya  karm  is  performed  on  the  4th,  7th 
or  13th  day,  ^ with  reference  to  tlieir  age.^  In  such  cases  the  funeral 
pile  is  made  of  the  reeds  or  sticks  on  which  the  body  is  carried  to  the 
crematory. 

In  Isa  Khel  children  under  1 are  buried  near  the  hanks  of  a stream 
or  watercourse,  but  those  who  die  between  1 and  5 are  set  afloat  on  a 
stream,  with  a jar  of  sand  tied  to  the  neck  so  that  they  may  be  eaten 
by  fishes.  And  in  Gujrfit  this  is  also  done,  but  a second  jar,  filled  with 
rice  and  sweetstuff,  is  also  tied  round  the  child^s  neck. 

Townspeople,  and  in  villages  the  well-to-do,  prefer  to  set  the  body 
of  a child  afloat  on  a stream,  but  villagers  as  a rule  bury  their  cliildren 
up  to  the  age  of  about  10  in  Rohtak  : but  in  Montgomery  children  over 
2 but  under  5 (or  even  under  10  among  the  poor)  are  set  afloat  on  a 
stream,  those  under  2 being  buried  in  pits  in  a grove  of  trees.  Simi- 
larly in  Mianwali  children  under  G months  are  buried  in  jiits  near  the 
bank  of  a stream  or  under  the  shade  of  a tree  and  on  the  following  day 
a cup  of  milk  is  placed  near  the  grave. 

Though  cremation  of  children  is  not  unusual,  it  is  not  the  rule  to 
vouchsafe  them  all  the  rites  if  they  die  before  the  age  of  1 0,  or  even 
14.  But  in  Sialkot  the  rule  is  that  up  to  2 or  3 children  are  buried, 
from  3-5  they  are  burned  and  their  ashes  cast  into  a running  stream, 
but  their  bones  are  not  taken  to  the  Gauges  unless  their  age  exceeds  5. 
In  Kapurthala  the  body  of  a child  which  has  cut  its  teeth  but  not 
reached  puberty  is  cremated,  but  instead  of  the  kirya  kar m ow\y  thij 
da^gdtri  is  performed.  This  merely  consists  in  both  men  and  women 
bathing  at  a well  or  river.  ^ 

In  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  the  kirya  karm  rites  of  a boy  of  10  are 
brief  and  only  extend  over  4 days,  and  it  suflices  to  cast  his  bones  and 
ashes  into  the  Indus. 

After  marriage  or  attaining  puberty  the  rule  is  that  the  body  of  a 
child,  at  whatever  its  ige  it  may  have  died,  should  be  cremated. 

Children  are  buried  in  a place  specially  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
(called  the  cJihir gada^  in  Gurgaon),  and  masdn^  in  Jampur. 

In  Gurdaspur  an  infant  under  one  year  of  age  is  buried  under  the 
bed  of  a stream,  i;  there  be  one  within  reach  ; and  a child  under  two  is 
buried  in  a lonely  spot  far  from  the  village  and  all  paths,  among  bushes 
and  preferably  near  water. 

1 But  ill  Pera  Ghazi  Khan  oiily  meu ' and  boys,  youiig  or  old,  who  die  before  th 
SUla  ^ujnd  is’  performed,  are  said  to  he  thrown  into  a river. 

2 In  Guirat  it  is  said  to  consist  in  giving  an  achdrya  a suit  of  clothes,  which  fit 

the  dead  child,  on  the  4th  day  when  its  bones  and  flshes  are  cast  into  a stream.  Tl  ou'Ti' 
observed  on  that  day  it  is  called  the  dasycitat'. 

3 Not  traceable  in  dictionaries. 

4 r/.  Fh,  Dicty.f'p.  737 ; ma5t{;aMa»»w.'a5a»=bui’uing-ground. 
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la  Bahawalpur  the  body  of  a child  under  6 months  is  buried  under 
a tree. 

The  rites  at  the  burial  of  a child  are  very  simple  and  have  already 
been  noticed  incidentally. 

A cup  of  water  is  often  put  beside  the  grave  at  its  head^  and  in 
Hissar  a cup  of  sweet  water  is  put  by  the  head  of  a male  child  which 
was  not  being  suckled  at  the  time  o£  its  death.  Sometimes  a cup  of 
milk  and  some  sweetmeats  are  so  placed. 

It  is  a common  custom  for  the  relations^  to  bring  back  on  their 
return  from  the  burial  the  leaves  of  a tree  or  vegetables  and  cast  them 
into  the  mother's  lap,  ^ in  order  that  she  may  continue  to  be  fertile.  A 
similar  idea  underli«jfi  the  custom  in  Gujrat,  where  on  the  l-lth  day 
some  vegetables  and  water  are  brought  into  the  house  in  a new  earthen 
jar,  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  family's  fertility. 

In  Kapurthala  one  of  the  ornaments  belonging  to  a dead  child  is 
re-made  into  a foot-ornament  which  the  mother  puts  on  in  order  that  she 
may  bear  another  child. 

When  a child  is  buried  and  its  body  disinterred  by  jivctils,^  there 
is  a widespread  belief  that  the  parents  will  soon  have  another  child,  if 
the  marks  show  that  it  was  dragged  towards  their  home : otherwise, 
their  next  child  will  be  long  in  coming. 

Another  widespread  superstition  is  that  when  a child  dies  its 
mother  should  take  hold  of  its  shroud  and  pull  it  towanls  her,  in  order 
that  she  may  have  another  child  ; sometimes  too  a sm.aU  piece  of  the 
shroud  is  torn  off  and  sewn  on  to  her  head-cloth.  After  burying  a 
.child  the  relations  bring  leaves  of  vegetables  [sdj)  and  pui  them  in  the 
lap  of  the  mother,  in  hope  that  she  may  get  another  child.  These  beliefs 
are  found  in  Bahawalpur  and  in  Kangra  and  with  variations  elsewhere. 
Thus  in  Tohana  the  father  or  some  other  relative  of  the  dead  child  brings 
green  dab/i  grass  and  casts  it  into  the  mother's  lap.  In  Isa  Khel  the 
mother  is  forbidden  to  walk  openly  in  the  streets  after  the  death  of  her 
child  until  she  has  menstruated  a second  time. 

If  a child  aged  between  L and  (3  die  leaving  a younger  brother  the 
parents  take  a black  thread  or  a red  thread  espial  to  its  height  in  length, 
and  tie  it  round  the  younger  boy's  leg  where  it  remains  until  he  has 
passed  the  age  at  which  the  elder  child  died.  It  is  then  thrown,  with 
some  sugar,  into  a river.  This  thread  is  called  lakh. 

In  Bahawalpur  if  a child  aged  I to  6 years  who  has  a younger 
brother  dies  the  parents  take  a red  thread,  touch  the  body  with  it  and 
then  fasten  it  round  the  leg  of  the  younger  boy,  and  it  is  not  removed 

' In  parts  of  Mfthiwali  this  is  donoby  an  Araiii. 

* 111  Uera  G-lidzi  Khan  they  are  put  into  tlio  father’s  lap,  and  he  places  them  iu  the 
child’s  cradle.  If  a Hindu  chihl  dies  in  Shahpur  the  mother  gets  ouo  of  its  oruameuts 
ro-inade  into  oiio  for  her  own  feet,  but  the  custom  of  dragging  the  shroud  is  extinct. 
Instead  of  putting  greens  into  the  uiotlior’s  skirt  souiechiug  such  as  sweetmeat  is  put 
into  it. 

^ To  prevout  this  fire  is  lopt  burulng  at  the  grave  for  3 days : Karuiil.  But  iu 
Gujrat  just  tlio  opposite  occurs,  for  the  mother  places  broad  on  the  grave  iu  the  hope  that 
it  will  attract  dogs  to  it  and  that  they  will  disinter  the  corpse. 
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until  he  has  passed  the  a«*e  at  which  his  elder  brother  died.  This  thread 
is  called  lakh.  In  Amritsar  a child  dying  in  such  case  is  not  buried 
until  one  of  its  ornaments  has  been  put  on  the  younger  brother  and  a 
thread  touched  by  the  dead  body  tied  on  his  right  foot.  When  the 
younger  brother  has  passed  the  age  on  which  the  child  died  these  are 
both  removed. 

Effects  of  death  on  the  mother. 

Care  is  taken  that  the  shadow  of  the  dead  child’s  mother  does  not 
fall  on  any  other  woman  until  the  milk  disappears  from  her  breasts, 
lest  the  other’s  child  pine  away  and  die.  When  the  milk  ha^;  disappeared 
from  the  mother’s  breasts  she  is  taken  to  a place  outside  the  town,  and 
there  made  to  bathe  and  put  on  new  clothes.  On  her  return  some 
green  vegetable  is  put  in  her  skirt. 

Effects  on  siibseqnent  children. 

If  an  infant  whose  parents  are  greatly  a’tached  to  liim  dies  and 
another  child  is  subsequently  born  to  them  they  are  careful  not  to  make 
any  show  of  affection  for  it.  Thus  if  on  the  occasion  of  the  deceased 
child’s  birth  they  distributed  cjur  or  sweetmeats  thev  now  di^trinute 
onions  instead.  So  too  in  Ibinnu  tahsil  those  whose  chiMren  die  one 
after  the  other  distribute  gnV  instead  of  batd^kas  or  sugarcandy  on  the 
birth  of  another  child. 

This  custom  is  widely  spread  and  the  idea  on  which  it  is  based 
gives  rise  to  many  similar  customs  Thus  in  Hissar  the  second  child  is 
dressed  in  clothes  bego’ed  from  another  house.  In  and  about  Tohana 
blue  woollen  threads  with  cowries  on  them  are  tied  to  both  his  feet  and 
not  removed  until  he  has  passed  the  age  at  which  the  deceased  child 
died.  In  Karnal  the  father  bores  the  nose  of  the  son  born  afterwards 
and  often  gives  it  a girlish  or  worthless  name,  with  a view  toscaie  away 
death  from  it;  it  being  considered  that  the  Death-god  (Yd  no)  strangles 
in  his  nose  more  male  infants  than  female.  In  Kangra  nothing  is 
distributed  at  the  birth  of  such  a son  and  in  Montgomery  no  ceremony 
is  observed  on  his  birth  or  it  is  observed  with  some  alterations ; e.g. 
the  kinsmen  are  not  feasted  at  the  observance  of  the  chola  ceremony. 
In  Shahpur  a child  born  after  3 or  I children  have  died  is  given  iron 
bangles  made  of  the  nails  of  a boat  to  put  on  its  feet.  In  Gujrat  if  a 
man’s  children  do  not  live,  he  adopts  the  birth  ceremonies  of  another 
caste  avoiding  those  of  his  own. 

A similar  idea  underlies  the  following  custom  : — 

If  a man’s  children  do  not  live,  he  gives  opprobrious  names  to 
those  born  afterwards.  Such  names  are  Khota  Ram  [khotdy  an  ass), 
Tindan  (worm),  Lota  (an  earthen  vessel),  Ledan  (camel-dung),  Chiihra 
(a  sweeper),  Chuha  (rat),  Giddar  Mai  (jackal),  Lala-Lela  (kid)  and 
Daddu  Mai  (frog)  for  boys  : and  Hirni  (a  doe'.  Rail  (one  mixed  with 
others/,  Chuhri  (a  sweepress),  Chuhi  (she-rat).  Chin  i sparrow  and 
Billo  (cat),  for  girls. ^ 

Similar  names  are  given  in  Montgomery  if  a man  has  several  daughter  s successively, 
the  third  or  fourth  being  giveu  such  names  as  Akk?  or  Nauri. 
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Effects  on  subsequent  wives. 

The  fahdjri. — Tf  a man  in  Bhakkar  lose  his  first  wife  and  marr7 
again  he  places  a pdhdfri  ^ or  silver  effigy  of  his  first  wife  round  the 
neck  of  the  second,  distributing,  in  memory  of  the  former,  sweetmeats 
among  young  girls.  And  for  the  first  three  nights  he  and  his  wife  sleep 
with  a naked  sword  between  them. 

If  he  lose  his  second  wife  also  he  is  married  the  third  time  to  an  a r 
plant,  or  a sheep,  so  that  the  marriage  to  his  third  wife  may  be  his 
fourth,  not  his  third.  His  third  wife  wears  the  pdhdjris  of  the  first 
two,  and  the  other  rites  are  also  observed. 

In  Multan  if  a betrothed  child  is  dying,  members  of  the  opposite 
party  take  some  sweetmeats  to  him  a little  before  his  death.  Of  this  a 
small  quantity  is  kept  and  the  rest  sent  back.  By  this  the  connection 
between  them  is  considered  to  be  severed  for  good. 

' Effects  on  a betrothed  girl. 

If  a girl  lose  her  fianc^  she  is  made  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
funeral  cort%e  and  pass  under  the  hier  in  order  to  avert  all  evil  in  the 
future  from  her  own  life.  In  the  south-west  especially  the  fiance's 
death  is  kept  a secret  from  the  girbs  relatives,  and  rejoicings  are  actually 
held  by  his  kinsmen,  who  go  about  their  business  as  usual  by  dav,  and 
at  night  sec^retly  carry  out  the  corpse,  wrapped  in  a blanket,  to  the 
burning  ground.  The  fiance's  parents  attribute  his  death  to  the  girl, 
and  her  relatives  perform  rites  to  avert  evil  to  her. 

In  Amritsar  if  either  of  two  affianced  parties  die  the  survivor  comes 
to  the  deceased^s  house  and  tries  to  knock  his  or  her  head  against  the 
wall.  This  clashing  of  head  is  considered  by  the  deceased's  heirs  an 
unlucky  omen.  If  the  other  party  cannot  find  an  opportunitv  to  effect 
it,  he  tries  to  get  a chance  to  touch  a piece  of  cloth  with  one  worn  bv 
the  deceased,  In  former  times  the  attempts  to  get  access  to  the  house  or 
possession  of  such  a piece  of  cloth  even  led  to  blows.  Even  in  recent 
years  the  belief  has  led  to  trouble.  Thus  in  1903  a betrothed  boy  died  of 
cholera  at  Lahore.  So  closely  was  the  secret  of  his  illness  kept  that 
the  most  essential  sanitary  precautions  were  ignored  and  he  was  carried 
out  stealthily  to  be  burnt,  lest  his  fiancee  should  succeed  in  striking  her 
head  on  the  thard  or  raised  platform  of  his  house,  which  was  kept  shut 
up.  Failing  in  this  the  girl's  father  got  his  daughter's  forehead  marked 
with  small  stars  and  placed  her,  clad  in  a red  cloth,  in  a hackney  carriao-e. 
Accompanied  by  3 or  ].  persons  he  stopped  it  before  the  boy's  house  and 
made  the  girl  alight  from  the  carriage  in  order  to  strike  her  head  on  the 
thard  but  the  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  police  posted  there  at  the 
instance  of  the  boy's  father.  He  next,  tried  to  bribe  the  police  but  with- 
out success  : then  in  desperation  he  tried  to  throw  his  daughter  head- 
long across  the  thard  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  but  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  this  either  by  the  police^  and  a free  fight  resulted  between 
his  party  and  them.  Unsuccessful  in  all  these  attempts,  he  then  went 
to  the  shamshdn,  but  its  gates  had  already  been  locked  by  the  boy's  father. 
The  girl's  partizans  next  tried  to  scale  the  walls,  but  those  inside  threw* 

' PaAa;-»co-wifo  ? ; in  MultAni= country-woman. 
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bricks  at  them,  the  besiegers  retaliated  and  a hotly  contested  fight 
ensued,  but  at  last  the  boy’s  body  was  burnt  and  his  ashes  together  with 
below  Wm  6 inches  of  the  earth  were  put  in  a cart  and  taken  by  another 
route  to  the  river  into  wliich  they  were  thrown." 

Effects  on  a girl  widow. 

If  the  husband  of  a young  girl  dies  his  ashes  are  wrapped  in  a cloth 
which  is  put  round  the  widow's  neck  in  the  belief  that  she  will  pass  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  patience  and  resignation 

In  Montgomery  if  a young  girl  becomes  a widow,  two  pieces  of  red 
cloth  and  two  of  white  are  put  on  her  on  the  11th  and  13th  days.  The 
red  cloth  is  given  her  by  her  own  parents  and  the  white  by  her  hus- 
band's. 

Death  rites  of  the  old. 

When  in  Jmd  an  old  man  is  dying  the  womenfolk  of  the  family 
prostrate  themselves  before  him  and  make  an  offering  of  money  wliich 
IS  the  barber's  perquisite.  If  an  old  man  die,  leaving  grandsons  and 
great-grandsons,  his  relatives  throw  silver  fiowers,  shaped  like  <?// a 
flowers,  and  silver  coins  (or  if  poor,  copper  coins)  over  his  bier.  In 
Mianwali  only  Muhammadans^  and  Acharyas  will  take  these  flowers 
and  coins,  but  towards  Mult 'n  and  generally  elsewhere  people  pick 
them  up  and  place  them  round  their  children's  necks,  in  hopes  that 
they  will  thus  live  as  long  as  the  deceased.  But  in  some  places,  such 
as  Hissar,  they  are  taken  by  the  poor.  This  is  the  case  too  in  Bhakkar 
where  the  same  usage  prevails  in  the  case  of  a ^ perfect  devotee  of  an 
unspecified  sect  or  order  who  is  further  honoured  by  being  cast  into  a 

river. 

In  Amritsar  much  joy  is  displayed  on  the  death  of  an  old  person 
with  living  grandsons  and  great-grandsons  and  his  kinsmen  send 
pitchers  full  of  water  for  a bath  to  his  eldest  son.  These  are  broken  and 
the  wood  purchased  for  cremating  the  body  is  pilfered.  Flowers  of 
gold  and  silver,  almonds  and  dr-ed  dates  passed  over  the  funeral  pyre 
are  considered  auspicious  and  the  women  strive  their  utmost  to  pick 
them  up.  The  pyre  is  built  of  wood,  wrapped  in  a silk  cloth,  which 
is  taken  by  the  Acharaj . 

Death  from  disease  or  violence. 

As  we  have  already  seen  children  who  die  of  small-pox  are  often 
thrown  into  water.  And  in  Multan  children  dying  of  thit  disorder, 
measles  or  whooping  cough  are  in  general  thrown  into  a river,  the  idea 
being  that  the  goddess  of  small-pox  must  n )t  be  burnt  or  cast  into 
fire.  When  thrown  iato  a river  the  body  is  put  in  a big  earthen 
vessel  full  of  earth  and  sand  to  sink  it.  , 

All  who  die  of  leprosy  are  cast  into  the  Jumna.  If  a man  be  , 
drowned  and  his  body  cannot  be  found  his  relatives  go  to  Thanesar, 

1 Ihe  EifTcari,  Lahore,  of  July  I9th,  1903. 

* In  Bannu  when  a yonng  man  or  an  old  one  dies,  the  kinsfolk  throw  copper  coins 
and  resin  over  his  bier,  and  the  coins  are  given  to  a Mnhammadan  beggar,  but  no  Hindu 
beggar  will  t ake  them. 
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and  then  make  an  effig’y  of  him  which  is  duly  cremated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sarasvvati. 

In  Knin  in  such  a case  a A arain-hal  is  performed  at  a sacred 
place,  such  as  Kuruschhetar  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Shd^trai, 
A lighted  lamp  is  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  if  it  has  been 
found : otherwise  an  image  of  dour  or  knsha  ig  made  and  the  lamp 
IS  put  on  its  breast.  It  is  then  cremated  in  the  usual  manner, 

^ The  lower  castes  take  water  in  a pot  and  pour  some  rape-seed 
into  it.  A bee  is  also  put  in,  and  the  chela  buries  the  pot  on  the 
spot  where  the  death  occurred.  A fowl  is  sacrificed  there  and  then 
all  the  other  performances  are  observed.  The  people  sav  that  if  the 
Narain-bal  be  not  performed  the  dead  man  goes  to  hell. 

i-i  in  Multan  a person  dies  so  suddenly  that  the  lamp  cannot  he 
lit  before  his  death  it  is  believed  that  he  will  heroine  an  evil  spirit 
Md  to  prevent  this  the  person  performing’  the  kirya  Harm  trees  to  the 
Cranges  and  performs  the  Narain-bal.  " 

Neath,  at  certain  t%ine%  ^c. 

When  a man  dies  in  iV^panchak,  idols  of  hu»ha  grass  are  made 

one  tor  each  of  the  remaining  days  of  panel, al-  and  burnt  with  the 

ae^l ; some  perform  the  oeremony  of  panchak  shdnti  on  the  spin  H 

A death  during  a solar  or  lunar  eclipse  is  coiisiderel  inauspieiens 
and  in  such  cases  arahan  shdnti  is  performed  on  the  snindi  dav  hut 
the  other  matters  of  ras  and  nakchhattar  are  not  observed. 

In  Kulu  when  a man  dies  without  issue  or  at  enmity  with  his 
family,  an  image  is  made  to  represent  him  and  worshipped  by  his 
survivors  and  their  descendants  ns  an  antar  dtoia  (sonless  dcitv).  This 
image  is  worshipped  before  beginning  to  consume  a new  crop  and  at 
every  festival  it  is  kept  at  the  village  spring  or  at  home.  Xon-per- 
torraance  of  this  ceremony  is  believed  to  cause  illness  or  some  other 
evil,  the  worship  is  continued  indefinitely,  as  it  is  believed  to  do  oood 
to  the  survivors  descendants  for  ever.  ” 


Other  beliefs. 


The  Kulu  people  believe  in  the  predictions  made  by  the  chelas  of 
when  at  a burning  place  they  see  someone  who  was  really 
elsewhere.  To  avert  the  danger  they  sacrifice  a sheep,  a goat  or  a 
lowl  and  recite  certain  Some  cooked  rice  and  meat  are  also 

put  in  a broken  earthen  jar  and  thrown  away  far  from  home.  A priest 
OY  jotsht  IS  sometimes  consulted  and  advises* charity. 


It  IS  unlucky  to  carry  a corpse  through  a gate  or  door— lest  death 
subsequently  find  its  way  through  it.  Thus  if  a death  occur  in  one 
of  the  palaces  of  the  Nawabs  of  Bahdwalpur  the  body  is  carried  out 
through  a hole  in  the  w.all.  So  too  in  Maler  Kotla  it  is,  or  used  to 
be,  forbidden  to  bring  a body  into  the  town  unless  permission  be 
obtained  to  break  through  the  town  wall,  in  which  case  the  body  must 
be  biought  in  and  taken  out  again  by  that  g’ap. 
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Death  customs. 

According*  to  the  older  astrolog*y  the  sky  was  divided  into 
27^  lunar  mansions  (nakshalras) , of  which  thus  lay  in  each 
of  the  12  zodiacal  signs  {durf  or  ras)  ; and  of  these  nakshatr as  the 
last  5,  viz.  the  second  half  of  Dhanishta,  Sat  Bikka,  Purba* 
bhadrppad,  Utara-bhadrapad  and  Reoti,  occupy  the  signs  of  Aquarius 
(Kumb)  and  Pisces  (Min),  This  peiiod  of  4^  nakshatr  as  is  counted  as 
5 days  and  thence  called  panchak,  or^  dialectically,  panjak. 

This  period  is  uncanny  in  several  ways,  and  it  is  especially 
inauspicious  for  a death  or,  to  recall  the  original  idea,  for  a cremation, 
to  occur  in  it.  Any  one  so  dying  can  only  obtain  salvation  if  a shdnii 
or  expiatory  ceremony  be  performed  on  his  behalf.  This  consists  in 
employing  5 Brahmans  to  recite  verses,  and  on  the  27th  day  after  the 
death,  on  which  the  moon  is  again  in  the  asterism  in  which  the 
deceased  died,  the  shdnti  is  performed,  various  things  such  as  clothes, 
flowers  and  furniture  being  given  away. 

The  chief  superstitions  appertaining  to  the  j)anchak  related,  however, 
to  the  surviving  kin,  for  the  Hindus  believe  that  a death  in  this  period 
will  involve  the  deaths  of  as  many  others  of  the  family  as  there  are 
days  remaining  in  the  panchak.  To  avert  this  the  corpse  should  not 
be  burnt  until  the  panchak  is  over,  or  if  this  cannot  be  avoided  as 
many  dolls  are  made  of  cloth  of  the  darahh  or  dahh  grass  (or  among 
the  well-to-do  of  copper  or  even  gold)  as  there  are  days  remaining. 
The  dolls  may  also  be  made  of  cloth  or  cowdung,  and  in  some  places 
a branch  of  a mango  tree  is  carried  with  the  corpse  and  is  burnt  with 
it,  as  in  Sirmur.  In  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  wooden  dolls  are  made.  These 
are  placed  on  the  bier  along  with  the  dead  body,  and  burnt  with  it. 
For  instance,  if  a person  dies  on  the  2nd  day  of  the  pancha]^  3 dolls, 
and  if  on  the  3rd,  2 dolls  are  made,  and  burnt  with  the  corpse.  2 

As  always  various  additions  to  or  variations  of  the  rite  occur 
locally.  Thus  in  the  Simla  Hills,  at  least  among  the  higher  castes, 
5 dolls  are  made  and  placed  with  the  body,  which  is  then  carried  out 
by  the  door,  but  5 arrows  are  placed  on  the  threshold.  These  arrows 
must  each  be  cut  in  twain  by  a single  sword-cut,  otherwise  as  many 
persons  will  die  as  there  are  arrows  remaining  uncut,  while  the  swords- 
man himself  will  die  within  the  year.  Great  care  is  taken  lest  an 
enemy  possess  himself  of  the  dolls.  After  the  corpse  has  been  burnt 
tiranjali  is  given  5 times  in  the  name  of  the  5 dolls.  Then  5 "Brah- 
mans recite  mantras^  and  make,  usually  in  a thdlcnrdwdra^  a chauJc  on 
which  they  arrange  5 jars,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each  corner. 
Into  these  are  poured  water  and  panj-amrit,  and  they  are  then  closed 
with  bits  of  red  silk  on  top  of  which  are  put  copper  plates  with  images 
of  Vishnu,  Shiva,  Indra,  J^m  and  Bhairon,  one  god  engraved  on  each. 
The  appropriate  mantras  are  recited  at  least  125^^  but  not  more  than 
125,000,  times  for  each  god  and  mantras  are  then  recited  in  honour  of 

^ Note  the  custom  of  not  hurninij  children  under  27  months  of  age.  It  is  apparently 
inauspicious  to  associate  27  with  burning. 

“But  one  account  says  that  6 dolls  are  always  burnt,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  days 
remaining.  These  are  named  Fret-bah, — mukh-ap,  bhumip  and  barta,  and,  after  being 
worshipped  with  flowers  etc.  are  placed  on  the  pyre,  at  the  head,  eyelids,  left  armpit, 
abdomen  and  feet  of  the  corpse  : Kalsia, 
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Gatri  and  Trikal  (?) . After  the  recitations  are  finished  a haican  is 
performed.  The  iirahmans  are  fee^^d  and  fed_,  and  then  take  water 
from  each  jar  and  sprinkle  it  over  tiie  members  of  the  deceased^? 
family.  This  removes  the  evil  effects  of  the  death  in  the  panchah. 
The  head  o£  the  family  also  performs  a chhaya^ddn. 

In  the  Pachhad  tahsil  some  people  fill  a new  earthen  pot  with 
water  from  5 different  tanks  or  rivers  and  hau^  it  from  the  door  of  the 
house  by  a rope  made  of  5 kinds  of  twine.  The  water  of  the  Giri,  or  of 
larg*e  tanks  which  never  run  dry,  is  preferred.  In  the  cis-Giri  country 
a pan/ah  shd/iH  is  performed  by  a Brahman  who  recites  ma^itras.  The 
corpse  is  ngt  burnt  on  the  rjrdinary  burning  ground  but  in  some  other 
place  and,  if  practicable,  in  the  lands  o£  another  village  ; and  Brahmans 
are  feasted  one  day  before  the  ordinary  time.  People  do  not  venture 
to  wear  new  clothes  or  jewels,  buy  or  sell  cattle,  lay  the  foundation  of 
a house  or  take  any  new  work  in  the  hand  during  the  panchak  days. 

Some  of  the  Muhammadan  peasantry  in  Bahawalpur  believe  in 
the  pan jaky  hut  according  to  them  anyone  dying  in  the  first  or  last 
5 days  of  a lunar  month  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  panjakin  ; and  the 
belief  is  that  5 or  7 members  of  the  family  must  then  die.  Tne 
following  measures  are  taken  : — 

(i)  While  carrying  the  coffin  they  sprinkle  mustard  seed  on  the 
road  to  the  graveyard,  (n)  Blue  pot/ias  (small  beads  used  by  girls 
for  decorating  dolls)  are  put  into  tlie  mouth  of  the  corpse,  [tit)  A 
piece  of  ak  plant  is  buried  with  the  l)ody.  (ttf)  After  the  body  has 
been  buried,  an  iron  peg  is  driven  into  the  ground  outside  the  grave, 
towards  the  deceased^s  head. 

If  a person  dies  during  the  patijak  and  his  relations  knowingly 
omit  these  ceremonies  at  his  funeral,  and  deaths  ensue  in  the  family, 
they  exhume  the  body,  and  ignorant  people  believe  that  it  will  by 
then  have  grown  long  teeth  and  eaten  its  shroud.  iSome  sever  the 
head  from  the  corpse  : others  think  it  sutficient  to  drive  a nail  into  the 
skull. 

The  occurrence  of  a death  in  the  panchak  also  modifies  the  rites 
observed  after  the  cremation,  ddms  on  the  7th  or  Sth  day  after  such 
a death  orthodox  Hindus  of  J)era  Gliazi  Khan  sometimes  make  an 
image  of  ;i60  pieces  of  wood  or  of  drahji  grass  and  burn  it,  with  full 
rites ; and  on  the  .^7th  a special  panjak  shdnt  is  performed. 

In  Gujrat  on  the  13fdi  or  27th  day  after  death  the  Hindus  fill 
5 jars  with  grain  of  various  kinds  and  mike  5 dolls  of  metal — golJ, 
silver  or  copper  according  to  their  means.  These  images  are  then 
worshipped  and  fed  with  butter,  curds  etc.,  and  5 Brahmans  recite 
mantras^  receiving  Rs.  1-4  (5  4-anna  pieces)  for  their  services. 

In  Sirinur,  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  panjak  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  a door  flame,  made  of  thtmhu  wood,  is  erected  beside  the 
house-door  through  which  the  corpse  was  taken  out ; and  in  this  7 
different  kinds  of  grain  are  stuck  with  cowdung.  A special  man  fra 
is  recited  on  these  before  they  are  stuck  to  the  door.  A he-goat^s  ear 
is  also  cut  off  and  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  frame.  If  these 
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ceremonies  are  not  performed  as  many  people  of  the  family  or  the 
village  will  die  as  there  are  days  of  the  panjak  remaining 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  are  the  precise  ideas  originally  under- 
lying the  panchak  observances,  but  it  would  appear  as  if  the  leading 
idea  was  that  anything  which  occurs  during  this  period  is  liable  to 
recur.  For  this  reason  it  is  unwise  to  provide  anything  likely  to  catch 
fire — lest  it  get  burnt  and  a funeral  pyre  ensue — during  the  panchak. 
Accordingly  fuel  should  not  be  bought,  cloth  purchased  or  even  sewn, 
beds  be  bought  or  houses  thatched  ; nor  should  a pilgrimage  be  under- 
taken towards  the  south,  or  indeed  at  all  : nor  should  one  sleep  with 
one^s  head  towards  the  south.  It  is  indeed  unlucky  to  commence  any 
new  work,  but  as  a set-off  to  the  prevailing  gloom  of  the  period  it  is 
peculiarly  auspicious,  at  least  in  the  south-west  Punjab,  for  Hindu 
women  to  wear  ornaments  during  the  panchak  days,  the  idea  being 
that  they  will  get  as  many  more  ornaments  as  there  remain  days  before 
the  period  expires. 

If  in  Sirmur  a corpse  has  to  be  burnt  on  a Wednesday  an  iron 
nail  or  peg  is  fixed  at  the  spot  where  the  death  occurred,  near  the  head, 
before  the  body  is  removed.  Otherwise  another  death  will  occur  in 
the  house  within  a year.  Generally  speaking  this  superstition  is  only 
common  among  Hindus^  Muhammadans  disregarding  it. 

In  the  Simla  Hills  it  is  believed  that  if  a corpse  be  burnt  on  a 
Sunday  or  a Tuesday,  another  will  soon  be  burnt  on  the  same  ground. 

If  a person  dies  in  the  Swati  nakshatra  the  following  ceremony 
is  performed,  lest  many  deaths  occur  among  the  brotherhood  and  the 
villagers.  After  the  body  has  been  burnt  5 wooden  pegs  are  driven 
into  the  ground,  at  the  spot  where  it  was  ‘burnt,  in  a peculiar  shape, 
and  round  these  an  untwisted  cotton  thread  is  tied.  As  the  mourners 
go  back  a hole  is  made  in  the  road,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
pyre,  and  in  this  a he-goaPs . head  is  buried  witli  a loaf  made  of 
7 kinds  of  grain,  and  a pabha^  in  which  are  fixed  7 iron  nails  be- 
smeared with  goat’s  blood  and  over  which  a special  mantra  is  recited. 

In  the  trans-Giri  country  if  a person  dies  during  the  Swati  or  Mul 
naksliatras,  or  o]i  the  1st  or  7th  day  of  either  half  of  the  lunar  month 
4 pegs  of  iliimhu  wood  are  fixed  to  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  the 
death  occurred,  and  a white  woollen  thread  is  tied  round  them,  while 
mantras  are  recited.  Seven  kinds  of  grain  are  also  stuck  with  cow- 
dung  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  door.  Six  more  deaths  will  take 
place  among  the  relations  or  villagers  if  this  ceremony  is  not  performed 
for  a death  occurring  in  tho  Swati  or  on  the  saptami  (7th;  day  of  either 
half  of  the  month,  and  an  indefinite  number  will  ensue  on  a death  in 
the  Mula  or  on  the  Purima  (first  day  of  either  half). 

In  the  Simla  Hills  in  the  countrv  beyond  Phagu,  a death  in  Makar 
(Capricorn)  portends  the  deaths  of  7 kinsmen,  and  to  avert  its  conse- 
quences 7 dolls  are  made  and  7 arrows  cut  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  in  the  paacha^z  rite.  This  superstition  is  called  satak  (from 
sat  7).  In  the  same  part  of  the  hills  it  is  also  believed  that  if  A die  in 

1 A wooden  tube  tlirough  which  seed  is  poured  ou  to  ploughed  land. 
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the  nakshatra  of  birth,  B will  die  within  the  year,  or  fall  victim  to 
a dire  disease.  To  avert  this  a rite  is  held  in  honour  of  Mahamurti  ji, 
when  the  nakshatra  recurs,  /i  is  covered  with  a white  cloth  and  the 
Brahman,  after  performing  a chhaya-ddn^  worships  with  offerings  of  7 
kinds  of  grain.  In  some  places  a he- goat  is  killed  over  B*s  head  ; but 
elsewhere  the  following  is  the  ritual  : — By  night  a large  loaf  of  wheat- 
flour  is  baked,  and  round  it  lamps  are  lighted,  a flour  image  of  Jogni 
Devi  being  placed  on  its  centre.  About  midnight  a Brahman  puts  this 
loaf  etc.  before  B and  mutters  mantrds,  offering  7 kinds  of  grain  over  his 
head  and  putting  them  also  on  the  loaf.  Then  he  sacrifices  it  over  his 
head  and  takes  it  with  5 bahs  (victims,  ordinarily  he-goats)  to  the 
burning-ground,  a few  men  following  him.  As  he  goes  he  signals  for 
the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  various  spots  along  the  road,  and  those 
who  follow  him  observe  perfect  silence,  under  pain  of  death,  and  do  not 
look  back,  as  that  would  vitiate  the  ceremony.  The  party,  moreover, 
must  not  return  to  their  homes  that  night  but  spend  it  in  the  forest  or 
another  village.  At  the  burning-ground  the  Brahman  deposits  the  loaf 
there  and  a he-goat  is  sacrificed,  its  flesh  being  consumed  by  the  party 
on  the  spot,  anything  left  being  the  Brahman''s  pert^uisite. 

In  the  Simla  Hills  if  the  drum  beaten  at  a Kanet  funeral  emit 
a loud  sharp  note,  it  is  believed  to  portend  another  death  in  the  village, 
and  the  rites  in  vogue  are  ineffective  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  Simla  Hills  the  Kanets  and  lower  castes,  especially,  after 
collecting  the  bones  to  take  to  Hard  war,  drive  two  wooden  pegs  into  the 
ground  and  place  a mill-stone  op  the  site  of  the  pyre,  enclosing  it  with 
thorns,  in  order  to  weigh  down  Jam,  the  god  of  burning-grounds,  for 
several  days.  Otherwise  he  would  devour  people. 

In  the  Simla  Hills  the  musicians  and  the  makers  of  the  bamdti 
or  hearse  go  to  the  burning-ground  and  kindle  lire  in  a large  stove  for 
warmth,  but  if  any  one^s  shadow  fall  on  the  stove  he  will,  it  is  believed, 
(lie  within  the  year  : or  if  part  of  his  shadow  fall  on  it,  he  will  suffer 
sickness.  Sitting  round  the  stove  these  men  profess  to  see  a spirit 
flying  through  the  air,  as  if  impelled  by  some  force  into  the  stove. 
This  spirit  they  identify  as  that  of  some  one  still  living  and  to  avert 
the  omen  he  worships  nakshatrds  and  offers  sacrihces. 

It  is  usual  in  the  Simla  Hills,  especially  among  Kanets,  to  drive 
two  pegs,  one  at  tlie  head,  the  other  at  the  feet,  of  the  corpse,  in  order 
to  prevent  a demon's  entering  into  it.  If  a d'^mon  does  so,  the  body 
will  grow  to  a great  height  and,  standing  erect,  devour  the  survivors 
of  its  family.  With  the  same  object  a lamp  is  also  lit  close  by  the 
corpse,  and  a weapon  placed  near  it.  If,  when  the  pyre  is  lighted,  the 
corpse  fold  a piece  of  the  wood  in  its  arms,  it  is  taken  as  an  omen  that 
another  of  the  family  will  soon  die.  This  belief  is  held  by  the  Kanets 
and  lower  castes  of  the  Simla  Hills,  who  in  some  parts  think  that 
if  the  ghostly  elfigy  of  the  de.ad  be  seen  wandering  round  the  house, 
or  if  his  voice  be  heard  calling  any  one  by  name,  he  who  is  called  or 
sees  the  ghost  will  die.  It  is  believed  that  the  spirit  can  find  no  home. 
In  such  cases  iV'irain-bal  or  Gayj^pind  is  also  performed. 
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If  within  4 years  of  a death  in  the  Simla  Hills  any  one  of  the 
deceased^s  family  t>0  attacked  by  it  is  supposed  that  the  dead 

man^s  funeral  rites  were  not  duly  perFonned,  So  a Brahman  is  called 
in  to  ascertain  all  details  by  astrology  : and  a chela  is  sent  into  an 
ecstasy  (khelnd)  until  he  reveals  who  it  is  that  has  become  pilfer.  An 
image  of  the  pifar  must  then  be  made,  lest  the  sufferer  become  a leper, 
and  a rupee  placed  before  the  chela  by  the  members  of  the  family,  who 
give  the  pitar  a certain  period  — 6 months  or  a year — in  which  to  cure  the 
patient,  if  he  desires  to  be  worshipped  as  a true  deota^  otherwise  they 
will  have  recourse  to  a doctor.  For  this  period  the  patient  is  left  with- 
out treatment  of  any  kind.  If  he  recovers,  a temple  is  built  to  the 
pitar  / otherwise  he  gets  notliing.  Such  diseases  are  attributed  to 
those  dead  whose  gati  or  funeral  rites  were  not  performed,  or  who  died 
a violent  death,  or  who  when  in  extremis  felt  a longing  not  to  rpiit 
their  family  or  yearned  for  wealth  and  go  on  ; or  who  saorifiood  their 
lives  to  their  devotion  to  their  families. 

Section  10. — Muhammadan  death  ohservancrs. 

Occasionally,  for  instance  in  Gujral,  old  people  who  see  their 
end  drawing  nigh  build  their  own  tombs,  wdiile  still  alive.  And  if 
they  feel  misgivings  that  their  death  rites  will  rot  be  properly  per- 
formed they  feast  their  kinsfolk  and  the  poor  in  anticipation  of  death. 
In  Gurgaon  a good  many  men  get  their  graves  constructed  of  masonry 
and  filled  with  grain  before  death.  The  grain  remains  there  till  their 
death  and  is  given  away  in  alms  at  their  burial. 

Amulets  &c.  are  used  to  escape  death.  The  Tmdtn  zamdn  kd  rnpiya 
is  also  protective,  and  as  many  as  seven  goats  are  sacrificed.  Sometimes 
a disease  is  taken  for  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit.  By  others  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  displeasure  of  Mir4n  Sahib,  Madar  Sahib  and  Khw4ja 
Sahib.  The  remedy  is  the  sacrifice  of  a he-goat  in  the  saint’s  name. 
Sometimes  unmarried  girls  are  feasted  to  secure  recovery  from  sickness. 

As  soon  as  the  shadow  of  the  Angel  of  Death  falls  on  a dying  per- 
son, the  first  duty  of  his  (or  her)  kinsfolk  is  to  straighten  the  limbs,  close 
the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  deceased,  place  his  hands  one  over  the  other 
on  the  breast  and  set  his  cot  north  and  south  so  that  his  soul  may  depart 
with  its  face  towards  Mecca. Members  of  his  family  mourn  and  pre- 
parations are  begun  by  his  kinsfolk  for  digging  the  grave. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband  a wife  breaks  her  bangles  and  takes 
ofi  all  her  jewellery  in  sign  of  widowhood. 

Strict  followers  of  the  Muhammadan  law  recite  the  Snra-i^yasin  or 
other  verses  relating  to  pardon  for  sins  near  one  who  is  at  the  point  of 
death.  They  also  ask  him  to  recite  them  himself.  It  is  believed  that 
this  recital  will  draw  his  attention  to  one  direction  only  and  that  if  he 
dies  he  will  not  suffer  any  difficulty  at  the  time  of  death. 

In  Ludhiana  when  the  ease  is  seen  i o be  hopeless  verses  from  the 
Quran  are  recited,  and  just  before  death  the  medicines  are  slopped  and 
' A disease  in  which  blisters  appear  all  over  the  body  while  the  extremities  are  in- 
Samed.  (Not  in  P.  Dicty.) 

^ This  is  called  rdkh  sir  harnd  in  Amb&la. 
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pure  honey  with  sweet  water  is  given  to  the  dying  person  in  a epoon. 
The  halima  is  whispered  to  him  and  he  is  also  bidden  to  recite  it  himself. 
He  is  now  made  to  look  towards  the  north. 

In  Gujrat  something  sweet,  honey  as  a rule,  or  if  that  is  not  pro- 
curable, shariat  is  poured  into  the  dying  personas  mouth. 

In  Kapurthala  it  is  explained  that  the  halima  literally  means  that  God 
alone  is  worthy  to  accept  devotion  and  that  Muhammad  is  His  Prophet, 
and  that  it  is  intended  that  the  dying  man  may  carry  with  him  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God.  It  is  only  when  he  is  unable  to  speak  that 
the  Sura-i-yasin  is  recited  to  him.  When  he  breathes  his  last  the 
people  hurst  into  cries  of  mourning  and  females  begin  to  beat  their 
breasts,  but  in  cultured  circles  the  shock  is  borne  with  resignation  and 
the  bereaved  repeat: — Inna-lilldhe-wa  inna  ilahie  rajiuUy  ‘we  have 
come  from  God  and  to  Him  we  will  return.^ 

Put  in  Gujrat  when  the  end  is  seen  to  he  near  the  mnlldh  is  sent 
for  to  recite  the  B)ura-i-yasin  or  other  passages  from  the  Quran  and  thi.^  is 
called  liusaini  'paxhnd  although  the  ^luhammadans  in  this  district  are 
Sunnis.  If  a is  not  available  a relative  or  friend  can  ofticLate. 

Great  importance  is  also  attached  to  the  rejietition  of  the  halima.  All 
those  standing  round  the  death-bed  repeat  it  and  the  dying  jM?rson  is 
required  to  do  so  too  until  the  end  approaches.  A jierson  dying  with  its 
words  on  his  or  her  lips  is  considered  to  have  had  a hajtpy  end.  In  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  a Muhammadan  will  take  an  oath  : — ‘ Be  it  my 
lot  not  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  halima  on  my  death-bed,  should  1 fail  to 
do  such  and  such  a tiling.^ 

In  the  Leiah  tahsil  of  ^Iianwfili  a form  of  death-bed  confession  is 
found.  It  is  called  hadia  Quran.  If  the  dying  pei'sou  is  in  bis  senses 
he  takes  the  Qnrdu  in  his  hands  and  confesses  all  his  sins,  saying  that 
he  has  brought  God^s  own  words  (in  the  Quran)  as  a claim  to  forgive- 
ness. At  the  same  time  alms  of  different  kinds  equal  in  value  to  the 
Quran  or  the  hook  itself  is  given  to  a poor  orphan  or  a mullah  who 
places  it  in  the  mosque  where  the  village  boys  read.  If  however  the 
dying  man  is  not  in  his  senses  his  rigditful  heir  performs  this  rite. 

When  the  bier  has  been  carried  out  of  the  house,  the  people  stand 
in  one  or  two  rows  or  as  many  as  the  space  permits  or  as  there  may  be 
present,  with  a mulldh  in  front  of  them  to  pray  for  the  deceased.  This 
is  called  nimdz  jandmli.  After  this  another  hadya  is  given  and  then 
those  not  closely  connected  with  the  beroaveil  family  return  while  those 
of  the  brotherhood  generally  accompany  the  funeral  to  the  burial  ground 
where  again  when  the  grave  is  ready  and  it  is  time  to  bury  the  body  a 
similar  hadya  is  made  by  the  heir. 

When  the  body  is  buried,  the  mullah  standing  at  the  tomb  calls  out 
the  Idngy  the  belief  being  that  when  the  deceased  who,  by  the  departure 
of  the  soul,  lives  in  a sleeping  posture  hears  the  call,  ho  being  a Muslim 
pronounces  the  Ld  lldha  llld/lhd-o-Muhammad-ur-rasul~Alldhe  ; and  th^ 
two  angels  Munkir  and  Nakir,  who  recorded  all  his  sins  during  life,  go 
away  thinking  him  a Muslim  who  according  to  Islfuu  is  free  from  all 
pain  when  he  repeats  the  above  vefse. 
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If  the  deceased  was  one  of  a well-to-do  family  and  died  a day  or 
two  before  Friday  eve,  his  heirs  engag*e  some  Jicifiz  or  muUdh  to  sit  day 
and  night  at  his  tomb  and  repeat  verses  until  that  night,  it  being  thought 
that  on  that  auspicious  niglit  he  will  not  be  called  to  account  for  his  sins 
and  that  afterwards  too  God  will  also  show  him  mercy. 

The  brotherhood  on  the  night  after  the  death  raise  money  by  sub- 
seription  and  manage  somehow  to  provide  food  for  those  who  accompanied 
the  funeral  to  the  l)urial-ground.  This  is  called  JeaMti  wate  di  roll  or 
kauri  roii  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  mun  ir-Mor  or  mnnh- 
cJihor  which  is  the  food  supplied  to  the  bereaved  family  by  its  nearest 
reh.tion. 

In  Kdngra  the  face  of  the  dying  person  is  turned  towards  Mecca. 
If  possible  the  corpse  is  buried  on  the  day  of  death  but  when  this  cannot 
be  done  the  Q^urdn  is  recited  and  a knife  placed  upon  the  l)ody  to  keep 
off  evil  spirits. 

In  Gnrgaon  two  classes  of  ATuhammndans  must  he  distinguished. 
The  first  includes  the  immigrant  Shaikh,  Sayid,  iMughal,  Pathan  and 
Baloch  and  the  second  ihe  indigenous  Meo,  Khanzada  and  Pajputs  con- 
verted to  Islam  by  the  former.  Pmt  a large  number  of  these  converts 
have  now  become  assimilated  to  the  former  class,  and  owing  to  this  many 
Hindu  customs  have  been  adopted  even  by  the  immigrant  classes  though 
in  a somewhat  altered  form,  and  they  are  of  course  still  observed  by 
Muhammadans  who  embraced  Islam  recently.  Other  ]\luhammadans  of  in- 
ferior rank  found  as  tenants  in  villages  are  the  Qasai,  Kunjra,  Bhatiara, 
Manhiar,  Saqqa,  Nai,  Mirasi,  Dliunna,  Teli  and  Rangrez,  who  are  depend- 
ants of  the  two  groups  mentioned  alcove  and  being  affected  by  their 
influence  observe  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  as  they  do.  When  a body 
is  taken  to  the  graveyard  the  bier  is  set  down  at  least  once  on  the  way. 
This  is  called  muqdiit  dena.  At  this  spot  the  head  is  always  kept  to  the 
north.  After  the  burial  some  grain  and  copper  coins  are  given  there  in 
alms. 

The  place  where  a person  breathed  his  last  and  was  washed  is 
called  lahad  and  a lamp  is  kept  burning  there  for  40  or  at  least  10  days. 
A man  always  remains  sitting  on  the  lahad. 

IFashing  the  body. 

The  body  is  washed  with  various  rites  and  by  various  agents.  For 
example  in  Gurgaon  some  of  those  present  at  the  death  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  Islam  wash  the  body  with  the  heirs^ 
permission.  If  it  be  w^ashed  in  a river  or  tank  it  will  not  require  lahad ^ 
but  if  washed  inside  the  house  a rectangular  pit  of  the  height  of  a man 
and  4 or  5 feet  deep  called  lahad  must  be  made  for  it.  k.  flat  board 
prepared  from  a public  fund  raised  for  this  purpose  is  then  put  up  over 
the  lahad.  Then  the  body  is  laid  on  the  board,  with  its  face  to  the  east 
and  feet  to  the  west.  The  clothes  are  removed  and  the  private  parts 
covered  with  a piece  of  cloth.  The  garments  of  the  deceased  as  well 
as  the  clothes  of  the  bed  on  which  he  died  are  given  to  beggars.  After 
this  the  washing  is  begun.  First  the  dirt  on  the  body  is  removed  with 
gram  flour  &o.  A first  bath  is  given  with  sandal  water,  the  second  with 
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camplior  water  and  the  third  with  pure  water.  But  Sunnis  bathe  the 
body  with  hot  water.  The  body  of  a male  is  washed  by  males  and  that 
of  a female  by  females-  Those  who  are  to  wash  the  body  are  chosen  at 
the  will  of  the  family.  One  of  them  supplies  the  water^  another  pours 
it  on  the  body  and  the  third  rubs  it  on.  The  private  parts  are  not 
touched.  Meanwhile  the  people  assembled  in  the  deceased^s  house  recite 
prayers  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed  soul.  Rich  people  have  the 
Quran  recited  over  the  deceased  person  from  his  demise  till  the  .3rd  day, 
and  sometimes  the  recitations  are  prolonged  for  a full  year  or  more 
These  customs  are  in  vogue  among  those  who  are  to  some  extent  educated 
or  well-to-do.  New  converts  observe  them  in  a much  simpler  way. 

In  Gujrat  the  body  is  washed  on  a w ooden  board  (patja^  kept  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose  by  the  muJldli^  with  water  drawn  fresh  R*om  a 
well  and  mixed  with  green  leaves  from  a her  tree.  Only  if  the  weather 
is  cold  is  the  water  moderately  warmed.  If  the  deceaserl  was  a woman 
3 or  4 of  her  silver  ear-rings  are  given  to  the  w'oman  who  washes  her 
body.  In  other  parts  of  the  province,  however,  the  muUdhs  proper  per- 
form other  functions.  For  example  in  .Tullunduv  Oi  special  class  of 
mullahs  ^ washes  the  body  of  the  deceased  Moslem. ^ 

But  elsewhere  such  a dnty  does  not  appear  to  Ije  performed  l)y  any 
special  class.  I’hus  in  Sliahpnr  each  mosque  is  in  charge  of  an  imam  or 
uhnd  who  teaches  the  boys  to  repeat  the  weddings 

and  funerals.”  But,  it  is  also  said,  the  mnildh  recites  the  Inirlal  service 
{jandza)  accompanied  l)y  the  mourners.  He  gets  as  his  fee  a copy  of 
the  Qurdn  and  a rupee  or  t\vo,  and  he  is  also  feasted  with  the  guests.^ 

In  Ludhiana  immediately  after  the  death  the  kinsfolk  are  notified 
through  the  barber  and  i\\Q  ghiissdl  (w’aslier  of  the  body)  is  sent  for. 
Meanwhile  the  Qazi  prepares  the  shroud.  The  body  is  w’ashcd  in  hot 
water  being  kept  covered  down  to  the  knees.  Rose  water  and  camphor 
are  also  sprinkled  over  it.  After  this  it  is  laid  on  a couch  which  is  then 
carried  to  the  grave-yard.'^ 

For  the  bath  hot  water  with  her  leaves  boiled  in  it,  soap  and  sweet- 
scented  things  such  as  rose  watei’,  camphor,  sandal  &c.  are  required. 

The  bath  being  prepared  the  body  is  laid  on  a wooden  board  with 
its  feet  facing  west  and  veiled  from  sight  with  sheets,  only  the  w’asher- 
man  (or  woman  as  the  case  may  be)  and  tlm*  nearest  of  kin  remaining 
inside.  The  deceased’s  clothes  are  removed,  th.e  waist-cloth  being  used 
to  cover  the  bodv  from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  The  washerman  then 
rubs  it  wRh  soap  and  water,  towels  being  used  to  dry  it  and  sandal- 
wood burnt  to  give  it  fragrance.  Then  the  shroud,  cut  in  two,  is  spread 
over  the  bed  and  the  body  is  laid  on  one  half  and  covered  with  the  other 
dow'n  to  the  knees.  Verses  from  the  Qurdn  are  written  on  the  shroud 
with  burnt  charcoal  or  clay.  Camphor  dissolved  in  rose-water  is  painted 


^ Purser,  Jull.  S.  J?.,  p.  08. 

2 Slidlipiir  Gazetteer,  1897,  p.  85. 

® Jh.,  p.  3. 

^ the  kalima  or  a 'tyai-ul'kursi  ia^writlon  on  the  cofl  n. 
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on  every  joint,  the  higher  classes  using  scents  instead.  The  lower  slieet 
is  then  wrapped  round  the  corpse,  and  knotted  in  three  places,  on  the  head, 
on  the  waist  and  over  the  feet.  A copy  of  the  Qurdn  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  body,  and  the  nearest  of  kin,  friends  and  others  are 
shown  the  face  of  the  deceased  for  the  last  time,  accompanied  with 
weeping.  A red  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  corpse,  if  the  deceased  is  an 
aged  person. 

Sometimes  the  toes  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  tied  together  with  a 
piece  of  cloth.  This  is  called  za^iahh.  Similarly  a j)iece  of  cloth  is  tied 
round  the  head  across  the  chain  to  shut  the  mouth.  This  is  called  taht- 
ul’hanak. 

Ceremontei  regarding  the  shrond. 

After  washing  the  body  it  is  dried  with  white  napkins  and  is  laid 
on  the  cot  on  which  it  is  to  be  carried  to  the  graveyard  and  on  which 
the  shroud  has  been  already  s])read.  Before  it  is  shrouded  cam})hor  is 
rubbed  on  the  body  as  ordained  by  the  shard  on  all  the  points  which 
touch  the  ground  when  the  head  is  bowed  in  ])rayer.  Tlien  the  shroud 
is  wrapped  round  the  body. 

In  Gurgaon  Shia  Muhammadans  use  the  shroud  on  which  versct 
from  the  Qnrdn  are  stamped  with  earth  from  Mecca  or  if  it  be  not 
obtainable  they  use  white  cloth  as  shroud  and  print  the  verses  on  it.  As 
regards  this  the  Shias  believe  that  followers  of  Hazrat  Ali  are  exempted 
from  the  sorrows  of  the  tomb  and  the  fires  of  Hell  and  so  they  print  verses 
on  the  shroud  to  let  the  angels  know  that  the  deceased  was  a Shia  and 
to  prevent  their  troubling  him.  It  is  considered  essential  by  some 
tribes  to  shroud  the  body  of  a female  in  red  cloth. 

The  Chhimba  (tailor  or  washerman)  comes  to  the  house  without 
being  called  to  supply  cloth  for  the  shroud  &c.  Country  cloth  is 
preferred  for  this  as  more  durable.  About  30  yards  are  required  as  the 
grave  clothes  consist  of  two  sheets,  a shroud,  a prayer-cloth,  four  towels 
and  a waist-band. 

Among  the  agricultural  tribes  such  as  the  Rajput,  Awau,  Jat, 
Gujar,  Dogar  and  Arain  of  Ludhiana  women  spin  cotton  wuth  folded 
feet  in  the  month  of  Ramzan  and  make  cloth  which  is  kept  in  boxes  for 
use  as  shrouds  exclusively.  It  is  always  40  yards  in  length.  In  towns 
the  cloth  is  purchased  from  the  bazar. 

In  tahsil  Jdmpur,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  when  the  body  is  dressed  in 
the  shroud  [kafan)  a piece  of  cloth  called  kafin,  wetted  with  dh-i-zam- 
zam  or  water  from  the  well  at  Mecca  and  inscribed  with  the  words 
hismilldh-nl-rahmdn~ul-rahim  and  the  kaUma,  together  with  same 
khdk~i-shafa  or  earth  from  Mecca,  is  placed  on  the  breast.  If  these 
articles  are  not  procurable  the  kafin  is  wetted  with  ordinary  water  and 
a clean  clod  of  earth  used. 

In  Gujrat  the  mullah  merely  writes  the  halima  on  the  shroud  in 
geri  (?) 

In  Gurgaon  if  a woman  die  in  child-birth  some  superstitious  fe- 
males tie  an  aHi  (skein)  of  cotton  thread  on  her  legs  as  she  is  believf  d 
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to  have  died  in  impurity  and  it  is  feared  she  may  become  an  evil  spirit 
and  injure  the  family.  As  a further  precaution  a man  throws  mustard 
.•seed  behind  her  bier  from  the  place  of  her  death  all  the  way  to  the 
^rave-yard  and  on  reaching  it  he  drives  in  4 nails,  one  at  each  corner,  and 
the  5th  in  the  middle  of  the  grave.  By  doing  this,  it  is  believed,  the 
departed  soul  will  not  return 

The  husband  may  not  touch  the  body  of  his  dead  wife  or  even 
help  to  carry  her  coffin  though  comparative  strangers  may  do  so.  If  the 
deceased  was  old  and  his  heirs  are  in  easy  circumstances  and  disposal  to 
pomp,  singers  are  engaged  to  lead  the  procession  singing  the  maulud 
verses,  a narration  of  Muhammad‘’s  birth,  loudly  in  chorus.  Every 
Muhammadan  seeing  a procession  on  its  way  to  the  grave-yard  is  reli- 
giously bound  to  join  it.  On  arrival  there  ablutions  are  performed  by 
the  funeral  party,  preparatory  to  prayer.  The  coffin  being  placed  in 
front,  those  who  are  to  j nn  in  prayer  arrange  themselves  into  3 or  5 
rows,  the  mullah  leading  the  service.  This  over,  permission  is  n-iven 
to  all  present  to  depart,  but  as  a rule  very  few  leave  at  this  stage.  All 
present  sit  on  the  ground  and  the  ceremony  of  aihak  is  performed,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  adults,  minors  being  regarded  as  innocent  and  not 
answerable  for  their  doings.  The  a^kdt  is  thus  performed. 

Some  cooke  1 meal  and  cash,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the 
means  of  the  parties,  with  a copy  of  the  Qurd^,  are  placed  before  the 
mullah  in  a basket.  Another  man  sits  in  front  of  him  so  that  it  lies 
between  them.  The  mullah  then  says  solemnly: — The  deceased  faileil 
to  obey  certain  comraaudmonts  and  to  refrain  from  certain  acts  on 
Saturdays  during  his  or  her  life.  This  meal,  cash  and  Quran  are  given 
in  alms  to  atone  for  those  sins  : and  so  saying  he  passes  the  basket  with 
its  contents  to  the  other  man  who  gives  it  back  again.  The  mullah  again 
hands  it  over  to  him  with  the  same  words,  but  refers  to  the  deceased'^s  sins 
on  the  Sundays  in  his  life  This  is  repeated  for  each  dav  of  the  week. 
The  mullah  ^’s  then  paid  Re.  1 with  the  copy  of  the  Qurdn,  and  the  body 
is  interred.^  The  sheet  spread  over  the  coffin  is  now  given  to  the  Nhi 
(barber),  .^fter  the  interment  the  cash  and  meal  in  the  basket  are  dis- 
tributed in  alms.  Informal  prayers  are  again  said  for  the  benefit  of 
the  deceased  and  the  funeral  procession  returns  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased. 

In  Sialkot  the  ashdl  is  performed  d^/ore  the  burial.  Seveml 
mullahs  sit  in  a circle,  the  leader  being  given  a copy  of  the  Quran  ; a 
rupee  and  some  copper  coins,  grain,  salt,  sweetmeat  &c.  are  also  placed 
before  him.  Then  one  of  the  mullahs  makes  over  the  sins  of  the 
deceased  to  another,  he  to  a third  and  so  on  till  the  circle  i«  completed. 
By  this  it  is  believed  that  the  deceased^  soul  is  freed  from  the  penalty  of 
sin.  Lastly  the  head  nmlldh  distributes  the  cash  &c.  among  the  poor 
and  the  other  mullahs.  If  the  deceased  was  old,  clothes  are  distributed 
among  the  poor.  The  Qurdn  and  a rupee  are  taken  by  the  mullah 
himKclf. 

In  Shflhpur  poor  people  only  borrow  a copy  of  the  Qurdn  which 
changes  hand  for  seven  days  simply  as  a matter  of  form.  It  is  borrowed 
from  a mnlldh  who  is  given  Rs.  1-4). 

^ The  ahld-'hadis  regard  askdt  as  au  iuaovatiou  and  do  not  obierre  it. 
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Some  of  the  deceased’e  relatives  sit  near  the  cot  with  the  Qazi  who 
takes  the  Quran  in  his  hands,  and  offers  it  on  the  part  of  the  deceased, 
as  a sacrifice  for  his  sins.  The  book  then  chancres  liands,  the  Qazi  is 
paid  a rupee  or  more  according*  to  the  position  of  the  parties,  and  I he 
Quran  is  thus  redeemed. 

The  fcdlowers  and  mourners  in  the  meantime  have  washed  their 
hands  &o.  for  prayer.  The  Qazi  having  spread  the  carpet  stands 
forward,  with  his  face  to  Awards  the  corpse,  which  is  placed  with  Its  head 
to  the  north.  Behind  him  the  followers  stand  in  odd  lines  and  ])ray 
after  which  the  corpse  is  taken  to  the  grave  into  which  it  is  lowered  to 
two  men  who  descend  and  place  it  in  the  lahd  (burial  niche).  In  sandy 
tracts,  the  knots  tying  the  corpse  are  undone  to  admit  of  this  being  done. 
If  the  lahd  is  in  one  of  the  sides,  the  opening  is  closed  with  clods  or 
earthen  vessels,  if  in  the  centre,  with  fuel  wood.  All  the  by-standers 
take  a little  earth  in  thtir  hands,  repeat  some  verses^  over  it,  and  drop 
it  at  the  head  of  the  corpse.  The  cot  is  turned  on  its  side  as  soon  as 
the  body  has  been  taken  off  and  in  the  case  of  an  aged  person  the  red 
cloth  is  given  to  the  barber  or  mirdsi.  While  the  grave  is  being  filled 
in  the  Qazi  recites  the  khatm  or  final  prayer  and  then  all  present  raise 
their  hands  to  supplicate  forgiyeness  for  the  deceased.  The  tosha  is 
next  distributed  among  the  poor.  When  a corpse  is  carried  out  a cup 
of  water  is  emptied  to  ensure  the  fainily^s  future  safety.  The  cot 
brought  back  after  the  burial  is  not  allowed  to  stand  lengthwise. 

When  the  body  has  been  washed  and  is  being  placed  in  the  coffin  7 
cakes  are  cooked  in  the  house  and  with  some  grain  carried  out  with  the' 
corpse  to  the  burial-ground.  These  cakes  are  called  toshe  ki  roti  or 
^ bread  for  the  journey  as  it  is  believed  that  this  food  will  be  needed 
by  the  dead  person  on  his  road  to  the  other  world.  While  the  body  is 
beinc**  carried  to  the  burial-ground  all  who  accompany  it  recite  the 
kaltma.  At  the  ground  all  recite  the  prayer  for  the  dead,  standing 
in  a circle  round  the  body,  and  then  lower  it  into  the  grave.  The 
to^he  M roti  and  grain  are  then  given  to  the  poor.  In  some  places 
after  the  burial  a call  to  prayer  [dzdu)  is  made  and  a prayer  offered 
for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  All  then  return  and  after  expressing  their 
sorrow  and  sympathy  with  the  relations  of  the  deceased  go^  home. 
In  some  places  the  women  of  the  family  cause  f atilt  as  to  be  recited  in 
the  name  of  the  brown  worms  of  the  tomb  in  the  belief  that  they  will 
dictate  to  the  dead  person  the  correct  answers  to  the  questions  put  by 
Munkir  and  Nakir. 

So  too  in  Haya  while  the  body  Is  being  washed  tosha  (food  for 
charitable  purposes)  consisting  of boiled  rice  with  sugar,  and 
loaves  is  made  ready  in  the  house.  The  cot  is  lifted  up,  the  towels  and 
the  waist' cloth  t oing  to  the  washerman  (or  woman  as  the  case  may  be). 
Four  men  lift  up  the  four  legs  of  the  cot,  but  as  many  men  as  can 
do  so  relieve  them  on  the  wa}^  reciting  verses  from  the  Quran  all  the 
while,  regarding  this  as  an  act  of  piety.  ^ The  cot  tosha  are  set 
down  outside  the  cemetery. 

So  too  in  Kaiigra  tlis  ca:*i*yiag  oftbo  bjly  is  cjiisiderod  good  for  the  soul  of 
thp  carrier  and  for  this  reason  the  corpse  is  Ciri’iicl  by  tno  attendants  turn  by 
turn. 
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But  in  Isa  Khel  when  a body  is  carried  to  the  graveyard  all 
except  the  near  relatives  are  given  two  annas  each,  so  that  the  deceased^s 
soul  may  not  be  indebted  to  them  for  their  toil.  Poor  people  however 
only  give  the  bearers  sweetened  rice  on  a Thursday.  The  food  given 
in  this  way  is  called  khatteu.  The  body  before  being  taken  to  the 
burial-ground  is  shrouded  in  a cloth  which  is  taken  by  the  carpenter 
or  ironsmith. 


Ceremonies  at  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

After  washing  and  shrouding  the  body  it  is  taken  to  the  grave- 
yard, the  cot  on  which  it  is  laid  being  carried  by  all  the  collaterals 
in  turn  but  not  by  the  nearest  kinsmen  such  as  the  father,  son  &c. 
On  the  way  to  the  graveyard  they  recite  sacred  verses,  the  kalima 
and  prayers  for  the  deceased.  At  a short  distance  from  the  grave- 
yard the  bier  is  set  down  north  and  south  at  a spot  swept  clean  and 
all  those  present  recite  the  funeral  prayers.  But  they  do  not  bow  the 
head  at  this  rite  and  only  invoke  blessings  for  the  departed  soul.  Then 
the  bier  is  carried  on  to  the  graveyard.  The  grave  is  always  dug 
from  north  to  south,  and  has  two  chambers,  the  lower,  called  lahad, 
in  which  the  body  is  placed  being  as  long  as  a many’s  height.  The 
face  of  the  body  is  kept  towards  the  Qibla,  that  of  a man  being  laid  by 
men  while  that  of  a female  is  laid  by  her  husband  and  other  near  re- 
latives. Then  the  lahad  is  filled  up  with  stones  and  bricks  in  such 
a way  that  earth  from  the  upper  walls  may  not  fall  on  it.  The 
upper  part  of  the  grave  is  then  filled  in  with  earth  by  all  the  mourners 
except  the  deceased^s  heirs.  When  filled  in  \vater  isspiinkled  over  it  and 
the  chddar  in  which  the  dead  body  was  wrapped  is  spread  over  it. 
The  members  of  the  funeral  party  now  recite  the  fdtiha  or  verses  from 
the  Quran  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed  soul  and  on  their  return 
condole  with  the  heirs.  They  then  depart  to  their  homes.  Food  and 
halwd  which  are  called  tosh  a as  well  as  grain  and  cash  are  carried  in 
some  quantities  to  the  graveyard  and  distributed  among  beggars 
after  the  burial. 

When  t\i(ijandza  of  the  corpse  is  being  carried  out  in  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  the  Qurdn  is  placed  on  the  cot  near  the  body  and  sweet-scented 
flowers,  rose-water,  otto  of  roses  &c.  are  put  on  the  shroud.  Both  the 
flowers  and  Q2irdn  are  removed  when  it  is  lowered  into  the  grave. 

When  the  body  is  taken  out  for  bui  ial  some  of  those  accompany- 
ing it  recite  the  ma^dud  sharify  others  the  kalima  sharify  slowly,  until 
they  reach  the  place  where  prayers  called  namdz-t-jandza  are  said. 
After  the  prayers  the  mulldh  who  read  i\\e  jandza  stands  close  to  the 
head  of  the  deceased  and  calls  on  the  assembly  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
words,  i.e.  the  kaldm  darud,  khatm  Qurdn  or  whatever  they  may  have 
read  before  and  then  raises  his  hands,  forgives  the  words  read  in  favour 
of  the  deceased  and  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  After  the 
prayer  is  finished  the  heir  stands  up  and  permits  the  people  to  go  by 
calling  out  aloud,  rukhsat  dnij  thrice.  Then  all  who  congregated  for 
the  sake  of  prayer  return  home  while  members  of  brotherhood  carry  the 
corpse  to  the  tomb, 


Dera  Gh4zi 
Kban. 
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Gnrg&on. 


Dera  Gh^zi 
Kh^. 


Gofgion. 


In  Gurgaon  while  the  body  is  being  carried  to  the  grave-yard 
some  water  is  thrown  behind  the  bier  on  the  way  as  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  bring  resignation  to  the  deceased's  heirs.  The  women 
of  houses  on  the  route  taken  by  the  bier  also  cast  the  water  out  of 
their  vessels,  chew  nzm  leaves  and  spit  on  the  ground.  The  water  is 
thrown  out  so  that  the  departed  soul  may  not  stay  in  any  vessel  con- 
taining water  and  the  nim  leaves  are  chewed  as  a token  that  the 
shook  is  unbearable. 

When  the  body  is  lowered  into  the  grave  the  mullah  is  asked  to 
write  the  kalima  sharif  with  a stick  on  a mud  brick  which  is  put  in 
the  grave  near  the  deceased's  head.  When  the  body  is  in  the  grave 
the  mullah  calls  on  each  of  those  present  to  recite  the  surat  ikhlds 
over  7 clods  of  earth  and  puts  them  together  near  the  head  of  the 
deceased.  Then  all  join  in  filling  the  tomb  with  earth 

Most  of  the  Shias  and  some  Sunnis  place  a written  paper  called 
ahdndma  in  the  deceased's  mouth  in  the  grave.  This  ‘ agieement ' 
contains  a declaration  by  him  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  IsUm 
and  it  is  placed  on  him  with  the  idea  that  he  may  not  be  terrified  at  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  Munkir  and  Nakir  when  they  appear  before 
him  with  dreadful  looks,  but  may  answer  them  with  the  aid  of  the 
agreement. 

In  Gurgdon  two  loaves  with  gin  and  sugar  spread  over  them  are 
tied  in  a handkerchief  and  are  sent  to  the  graveyard  through  a faqir 
with  a pitcher  full  of  cold  water  and  a goblet,  placed  one  over  the  other. 
After  the  burial  the  faquir  recites  the  fatiha  over  the  bread  and  takes  it 
to  his  house.  These  breads  are  called  tosha  (provisions  for  the  journey). 
As  in  life  a man  requires  provisions  for  a journey  so  a dead  person  re- 
quires 5^  ^7  on  his  last  j Journey  from  his  house  to  the  grave. 

^In  Kohat  tlie  female  neighbours  assemble  at  the  house  and  standing  round  the  body 
continue  to  wail,  beat  their  breasts  and  slap  their  faces.  A matron  leads  the  mourning 
and  the  rest  wail  in  chorus; after  her. 

Meanwhile  the  deceased’s  friends  and  relations  assemble  for  the^  funeral  procession 
(jandza)  which  is  preceded  by  mullahs  carrying  from  3 to  21  Qurdns  according  to  his 
rank.  Women  take  no  part  in  the  assembly.  At  a short  distance  from  the  grave  the 
corpse  is  set  down,  while  the  prayers  for  the  dead  (Arabic  are  recited,  the  mourners 

ranging  themselves  behind  the  leading  mulldh  (as  imam)  in  lines  of  odd  numbers  varying 
from  three  to  seven. 

After  the  prayers  money  is  distributed  to  the  mulldhs  present,  with  grain  and  salt  and 
a few  copies  of  the  Qurdn.  Cash  and  grain  are  also  given  to  the  poor  there  present. 
At  a child’s  funeral  tha  grain  and  salt  are  replaced  by  sweetmeats.  The  body  is  then 
taken  to  the  grave  which  is  dug  north  and  south  and  after  it  has  been  let  down  and  laid 
with  the  face  to  the  west,  stones  are  placed  over  it  and  the  earth  filled  in.  In  the  case  of 
a"man  two  tombstones  are  erected,  one  at  the  Ijead,  the  other  at  the  feet.  For  a woman 
a'third  stone  is  set  up  in  the  centre. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  graves — one  on  the  lahad  system  containing  a side  sepulchre 
for  the  body,  and  the  other  a pit  {chirwan)  dug  deep  in  the  ground  with  an  enclosing  wall  of 
stone  or  brick  about  4 feet  high.  After  the  body  has  been  returned  to  the  dust  the  mulldh 
recites  the  law  of  inheritance  {mirds  kd  masla)  and  then  all  present  offer  prayers,  invok- 
ing blessings  on  the  deceased. 

Some  of  the  mourners  then  accompany  his  heirs  home  and  they  give  them  cooked 
rice  &c.  (some  is  also  given  to  the  poor)  and  then  dismiss  them.  Next  day^  kinsfolk 
assemble  in  a mosque  and  offer  prayers  for  the  deceased.  On  the  3rd  day  30  sipdrds  of 
the  are  handed  in  separate  parts  to  mulldhs  and  others  who  can  read  .so  that  the 
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Only  two  loaves  are  given  because,  it  is  said,  Noah  satisfied  the 
hunger  of  Anak,  who  was  of  a great  stature  and  whose  hunger  was 
never  appeased,  with  only  two  loaves.  Moreover  it  is  often  related  in 
the  miracles  of  saints  and  pirs  who  passed  their  lives  in  forests  that 
they  received  two  loaves  and  a goblet  of  water  from  God.  So  it  is 
believed  that  a man^s  daily  food  as  fixed  by  the  Almighty  is  two  loaves 
and  a goblet  of  water.  Dara  Shikoh  also,  when  imprisoned  by  Alamgir, 
wrote  to  him  that  he  only  required  two  loaves  and  a cup  of  water. 

It  is  essential  that  no  flesh  should  be  used  in  the  toska  and  so  sugar 
and  ghi  are  used  instead,  because  the  food  of  people  in  Heaven  generally 
consists  of  sweet  things  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  canals  of 
milk  and  honey  are  believed  to  flow.  The  water  of  Kausar,  a stream  in 
heaven,  is  sweeter  than  honey  and  whiter  than  milk  or  ice.  In  the  time 
of  Moses,  manna  and  %alwa  (a  savoury  food)  were  received  by  the  Israel- 
ties  in  the^  wilderness.  As  to  this  tradition  the  people,  contrary  to  what 
is  written  in  the  religious  books,  believe  that  these  things  were  received 
from  the  sky  in  large  plates  and  were  softer  and  whiter  than  carded 
cotton  and  sweeter  than  anything  cn  earth. 

A dying  person  is  laid  with  his  face  towards  the  Qibla  and  Qurdaepur, 
verses  of  the  Quran,  especially  the  8ura-i-gasm,  are  recited.  A copy 
of  the  Quran  and  a little  money  are  caused  to  be  given  by  his  hand  in 
charity  to  a mullah.  Kinsmen  and  relatives  repeat  the  kalima  aloud  so 
that  on  hearing  it  he  may  do  the  same.  In  villages  grain  &c.  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  in  alms.  When  life  is  extinct,  the  face  is  wrapped 
in  a cloth  and  a shroud  and  a bath  are  prepared.  The  shroud  consists 
of  3 clothes  in  the  case  of  a male  and  5 in  the  case  of  a female.  There 
must  be  one  red  cloth  in  the  latter  case.  If  the  deceased  was  a young 
female  a gahwara  (cradle)  is  also  made  of  white  cloth.  Moreover  a 
dhodnajQoris>htmgot2k  dopottaoY  sheet  of  white  muslin  (malmal)  or 
striped  (doruja)  and  a red  dopatta,  is  put  on  the  body  and  after  burial 
one  is  given  to  the  barber  and  the  other  to  the  washerman.  This 
dhodna  is  given  simply  as  a social  usage.  After  the  bath  one  ear-ring  is 
given  to  the  woman  who  washed  the  corpse  and  the  other  to  the  washer- 
man. If  the  deceased  be  an  old  woman  a coloured  shawl  [doshdla)  is  put 
on  her  and  given  to  the  barber  after  the  burial. 

When  the  bier  is  carried  out  to  the  graveyard  some  grain,  halwd  (a 
kind  of  pudding  made  of  flour,  ghi  and  sugar)  and  bread  are  taken  with 
it  and  when  the  recital  of  the  funeral  prayers  is  over  a rupee  is  given  to 
the  person  who  gave  the  bath  and  a rupee  or  a copy  of  the  Qurdn  to  the 

whole  recitation  may  be  finished  in  a short  time.  After  its  conclusion  sweetmeats  are 
distributed  by  the  deceased’s  heirs  and  then  one  of  the  mullahs  observes  the  hul  khwdni 
(a  recitation  of  certain  Suras  of  the  Quran  called  Kid)  and  is  given  some  cash  as  his  fee. 

Then  follows  the  dastdrhandi  or  formal  recognition  of  the  heir. 

Every  evening  for  40  days  the  heirs  supply  food  to  the  mulldh  and  every  night  a lamp 
is  lit  at  the  place  where  the  body  was  washed.  For  some  weeks  too  food  is  distributed 
every  Tliursday  to  '.he  poor  in  his  name,  and  on  the  last  Thursday  clothing,  sweetmeats 
&c.  are  given  to  the  mulldh  and  a general  feast  to  the  kinsfolk.  For  2.'  or  3 years 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  the  heirs  distribute  food  and  almsfo  the  poor. 

The  cost^of  a funeral  of  an  average  agriculturist  including  feed  and  alms  may  vary 
from  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  50  according  to  his  position. 
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imam  of  the  mosque.  If  the  deceased  was  an  old  man  or  woman,  people 
generally  distribute  pice  in  charity  to  such  fagirn  and  blind  men  as  may 
be  present  at  the  grave.  The  bread,  halwd  &c.  mentioned  above  are 
also  given  in  alms.  Some  people  also  appoint  hdfiz  or  readers  of 
the  Qiirdn  to  recite  verses  from  it  at  the  grave  till  the  following  Thurs- 
day. In  the  case  of  an  old  man^s  death  hamins  of  his  family  are  also 
given  a rupee  or  8 annas  each.  This  custom  is  not  in  force  among  the 
followers  of  Muhammad.  When  after  the  funeral  they  come  back  to  the 
house  any  near  kinsman  or  neighbour  gives  a meal  to  the  bereaved 
family.  One  meal  is  always  considered  essential,  but  if  there  are  more 
houses  of  brotherhood  3 meals  at  the  outside  are  given.  Immediately 
on  the  return  from  the  funeral,  rice  and  4j  loaves  are  sent  to  the  person 
who  bathed  the  body  or  to  the  mosque  in  the  name  of  the  deceased.  But 
this  custom  is  not  observed  by  the  aJil-i'hadis. 

The  deceased^s  heirs  do  no  business  for  3 days  but  stay  in  the 
deorJii  (entrance  hall)  or  baithah  (sitting  place)  for  the  fatiha-khwdniy 
and  the  kinsfolk  come  for  that  purpose.  On  the  3rd  day  the  ceremony 
of  qul~hhwdni  is  performed,  verses  of  the  Qurdn  being  recited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deceased^s  soul.  Condolences  are  offered  to  the  bereaved 
family  with  a request  to  recommence  business.  On  the  following 
Thursday  the  ceremony  of  khatnm  is  performed  and  the  deceased^s 
clothes  are  given  to  the  person  who  washed  his  corpse.  Kinsmen  are 
invited  on  this  occasion  also. 

In  the  same  way,  khatam  is  performed  on  every  Thursday  or 
on  the  10th,  21st  or  30th  day  after  death.  On  the  4)0th  day 
[chthlam)  a feast  is  given  to  ulmd  (learned  men)  and  faqirs,  and 
clothes,  copies  of  the  Quran  and  cash  are  also  distributed.  Kinsmen 
are  also  invited  if  the  deceased  was  an  aged  person.  This  custom 
is  called  roti  karna.  These  customs  are  not  observed  by  the  alil-i- 
Kadis.  One  loaf  or  a man’s  meal  (according  to  their  means)  is  given 
daily  for  lO  days  to  the  man  who  bathed  the  body  or  is  sent  to  a 
mosque. 

On  the  morning  after  the  chihlam,  i.e,  early  in  the  morning  before 
the  morning  prayer,  they  bid  farewell  to  the  soul.  The  females  cook 
rice  and  send  it  to  the  muHdJi  in  the  mosque  and  thus  bid  farewell  to 
the  soul.  On  this  the  women  believe  that  the  soul  leaves  the  house. 
For  a year  food  is  given  to  faqirs  at  festivals  and  again  after  a year 
food  is  distributed  among  the  poor. 

The  rites  in  Mianwali  are  peculiarly  interesting  because  of , the  part 
played  in  them  by  the  mullah  who  is  styled  the  dinddr.  After 
the  isqdt  the  deceased^s  body  is  washe I by  him  and  his  old  clothes 
are  kept  to  be  given  away  in  alms  on  the  3rd  day.  After  this  it  is 
shrouded,  and  also  wrapped  by  the  near  relatives  in  sheets  called  uehhar. 
They  may  be  of  ordinary  longcloth  or  of  a valuable  silk  and,  before  the 
body  is  placed  in  the  grave,  they  are  removed  and  distributed  among  the 
potters,  ironsmiths  and  carpenters  who  dug  the  grave,  and  on  hearing 
of  the  death  went  to  the  graveyard  of  their  own  accord  for  that  purpose. 
After  burial  the  surface  of  the  grave  is  raised  a little  and  the  coffin  is 
buried  with  the  body. 
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The  bereaved  family  is  supplied  with  ^aun  roti  by  a brother  or 
relative  of  the  deceased.  Fire  is  not  kindle  1 in  their  house  for  three 
days.  Relatives  and  friends  at  once  join  in  the  mourning  and  are 
served  with  kauri  roti.  Though  the  mourning  mat  is  burnt  all  the 
mourners  sleep  on  the  ground  or  on  cots  turned  upside  down.  This 
state  of  affairs  lasts  for  3 days,  during  which  the  liinddr  (or  washer 
of  the  dead)  gets  some  of  kauri  roti.  Contrary  to  the  usage  elsewhere 
the  dinddr  leads  the  funeral  prayers.  On  the  3rd  day  q^ul  hJiwdni  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner  ;~ 

The  dinddr  has  a basket  of  grain  put  before  him  with  a 
vessel  of  water  containing  leaves  of  a plum  tree,  recites  verses  from 
Qurdn  and  blows  them  on  to  the  water,  which  is  then  spilt  at  the 
place  where  the  body  was  washed.  It  is  believed  that  the  deceased^s 
soul  is  benefited  by  this.  The  grain  etc.  is  taken  by  the  dinddr. 

The  old  clothes  are  now  cast  down  at  the  place  where  the  body  was 
washed  and  are  removed  on  the  third  day  when  the  water  is  spilt. 

After  the  qul  the  mourners  bathe,  wash  their  own  and  the  deceased^s 
clothes  which  are  given  to  the  difiddr.  Rich  folk  give  him  a new  suit 
and  if  the  deceased^s  widow  survives  some  ornaments  also.  The  eldest 
member  of  the  family  is  next  made  to  don  a dastdr  which  is  given  him 
by  the  relatives,  to  signify  that  he  has  become  the  deceased^s  representa- 
tive. They  also  give,  him  one  or  two  rupees. 

At  the  faUh-khd^i  ceremony  held  immediately  after  the  burial  Mianwali. 
the  relatives  also  contribute  a rupee  each.  A little  before  death 
the  whole  of  the  Qurdn  is  recited  and  the  reciters  given  a Qurdn 
or  cash.  On  the  second  day  after  death  the  relatives  visit  the 
grave  and  recite  the  whole  Qurdn  there.  On  the  first  Thursday 
after  death  sweetened  rice  or  halted  i^  prepared,  but  before  the  relatives 
are  served  with  it,  it  is  given  to  the  dioddr.  This  practice  is  continued 
for  seven  days,  except  by  the  poor  who  can  only  afford  it  for  the  first 
Thursday,  the  dinddr  is  also  fed  daily  for  40  days,  and  it  is  essential 
that  his  food  sliould  be  sent  him  before  sunset.  It  is  called  arwdh  and 
is  intended  for  the  deceased^s  bene  lit.  The  dinddr  is  also  fed  and  given 
an  ornament  on  the  first  ^Id  after  death.  The  couch  on  which  the 
deceased  lay  before  death  is  broken  to  pieces  and  its  strings  are  buried 
with  the  body.  In  the  month  of  Shehban  halwd  or  some  other  sweet- 
meat is  prepared  and  is  sent  to  the  tmlldh  and  dinddr.  This  is  called 
ruh-rildna.  Every  year  in  Muharram  the  rc'atives  visit  the  grave  and 
pour  a little  water  over  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  any  ancestor  who  died  an  accidental 
or  unnatural  death,  and  for  a childless  ancestor,  Q-assabs  feed  the 
poor  in  their  names  every  Thursday,  or  at  least  twice  a year. 

The  quUkhwdni  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  third  day.  4' he  old 
clothes  of  the  deceased  are  given  to  the  mulldh.  Sometimes  new  ones 
are  also  made  and  given  away  in  charity  for  the  beitefit  of  his  soul. 

On  this  day  too  the  lawful  heir  is  made  to  put  on  a dastdr  by  his  pir 
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or  a Sayyid.  Sometimes  on  the  7th  day  food  is  given  to  the  poor,  but 
this  is  not  common. 

On  the  10th,  20th  and  40 th  days  after  death  relations  and  friends 
may  collect  and  eat  together  and  also  distribute  food  to  the  poor  but  this 
also  is  not  usual. 

From  the  3rd  day  to  the  40th,  two  loaves  (z.  e.  food  sufficient  for 
one  man)  generally  flavoured  with  sugar  and  2 are  sent  to  a faqif 
daily  before  nightfall.  These  loaves  are  called  ubhd  ki  rotidn, 
U blia  means  inauspicious.  On  each  Thursday  in  the  first  40  days  nidz 
is  given  for  the  deceased^s  benefit  as  on  the  3rd  day. 

The  chnUswdn  ceremony  in  connection  with  a female^s  death  is 
generally  performed  on  the  28th  and  in  the  case  of  a male  on  the  30th 
day  or  in  special  cases  on  the  39th,  On  this  day  the  deceased^s  heirs 
feast  their  kinsfolk  according  to  their  means,  and  they  in  return  give 
them  a turban  and  some  money.  The  expenses  of  this  ceremony 
generally  depend  on  one's  means.  On  this  occasion  too  nidz  is  given 
and  the  fatiha  recited  as  on  the  soyam^  but  no  cup  of  water  is  sent  to 
the  Jaqir  with  the  bread.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  bread  should 
be  cooked  by  the  same  person  who  did  so  on  the  first  day.  On  the 
40th  day  a new  suit  of  clothes  is  given  away  in  the  deceased's  name, 
but  the  custom  of  giving  away  ornaments  does  not  exist.  On  the  same 
day  his  soul  is  dismissed  in  the  following  manner 

In  the  evening  a vessel  full  of  water  is  placed  near  the  I ah  ad 
'(where  the  dead  body  was  washed).  In  it  are  put  two  copper  coins 
and  a few  plates  of  rice,  bread  and  halwd  are  set  by  it.  The  near 
female  relatives  light  a lamp  and  wake  for  the  whole  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing a faqir  comes,  takes  the  vessel  of  water  with  the  plate  and  backs  to  the 
door  with  his  face  towards  the  females.  On  reaching  the  door  he  turns 
round  and  goes  to  his  own  house.  As  he  quits  the  deceased's  house  the 
' females  weep  as  bitterly  as  if  his  bier  were  being  carried  out.  The  people 
believe  that  the  soul  after  leaving  the  body  remains  in  two  places,  Allain 
and  Sajjain,  and  maintains  its  connection  with  the  grave  and  lahad  for 
40  days.  It  Is  also  believed  that  the  soul  is  allowed  a walk  at  the  time 
of  maghrah  prayers,  and  that  it  continues  anxious  to  receive  the  nidz 
&c.  given  for  its  benefit.  Hence  the  clidlimdn  or  40th  day  rite  is 
performed  10  days  before  the  actual  day.  After  the  40th  day  the  soul 
is  believed  to  be  set  free  every  Thursday  and  for  this  reason  on  each 
Thursday  the  fatiha  is  recited  for  its  benefit.  It  is  also  believed  to 
receive  food  given  to  faqirs  and  so  several  kinds  of  food  are 
given  them  at  the  fatiha.  The  tamdhi,  chhamdJii  and  barsi  cere- 
monies are  performed  after  3 and  6 months  and  a year  respec- 
tively. One  day  before  the  'Id,  Bakar  'Id,  Muharram  and  Shab  Barat 
as  also  on  the  14th  af  Rajab  halwd  and  bread  are  given  as  nidz.  This 
is  usually  done  for  one  year  only,  but  some  people  observe  these  cere- 
monies always.  Nothing  is  given  by  way  of  nidz  before  the  3rd  day 
because  the  soul  is  not  set  free  from  Allain  and  Sajjain  before  that  day. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  10  days*  interval  between  the  das  want 
biswdn  and  chdUswdn^  which  last  is  generally  performed  on  the  30th 
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day,  is  that  mourning  lasts  10  days  just  as  the  first  10  days  of  Muharram 
are  observed  as  days  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  Hussain. 

A widow  does  not  wear  glass  bangles  or  coloured  clothes.  If  a 
wowan  dies  married,  her  hands  are  stained  with  mehndi  .and  antimony 
is  applied  to  her  eyes  after  her  body  Las  been  washed.  On  a man^s 
death  his  widow^s  parents  give  their  daughter  bangles,  called  the  bangles 
of  widowhood.  If  her  parents  be  well  oft  they  also  give  her  ornaments 
and  cash  by  way  of  khichri.  On  the  death  of  a female  also  her  parents 
give  some  cash  by  way  of  khichri.  When  a saint  dies  his  urs  is  cele- 
brated annually  on  the  day  of  his  death.  All  his  followers  and  believers 
gather  together  on  that  day  and  cook  food,  they  also  offer  nidz,  recite  tbe 
fdtiha  and  light  an  earthen  lamp  on  his  grave  every  Thursday.  Fruit 
and  sweets  are  also  offered  at  his  grave.  Tn  Qadaria  and  Naqshbandia 
families  the  members  sit  near  a grave,  sing  hy.mns  in  praise  of  the 
Almighty  and  recite  eulogies  of  the  saint.  They  also  repeat  verses 
from  the  Qurdn^  but  use  no  musical  instruments,  a prohibition  not 
observed  in  Chishti  circles.  Singers  and  prostitutes  dance  at  their  tombs 
on  the  urs. 

On  the  7th  or  10th  day  after  death  a Tchatam  is  given,  i.e.  food  is 
cooked  and  offered  to  the  qdzi,  faqirs,  the  tomb-digger,  and  bier ^ bearers 
of  the  deceased.  It  consists  of  milk,  halwd,  vegetables,  meat,  pulse, 
fruit,  rice  and  dry  bread.  Some  people  do  this  on  four  Thursdays 
after  the  death  within  40  days,  give  the  deceased^s  clothes  to  the  qdzi^ 
with  some  cash  and  a Qnrdn. 

From  the  Ujd  to  the  40th  day  the  deceased^’s'  heirs  feed  a needy 
person  once  a day  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  daswdn  and  Uswan 

ceremonies  are  performel  in  different  ways  by  different  sects  of 
Muhammadans.  Ndn  (bread)  and  haliod  or  other  food  is  distributed 
by  them  to  their  kinsfolk  as  well  as  to  the  poor. 

The  followers  of  the  Imdmia  sect  also  hold  another  assembly  in 
honour  of  their  martyrs  In  addition  to  those  already  named.  After 
it  has  dispersed  they  recite  the  fatiJia  prayers  first  in  honour  ot  the 
martyrs  on  the  field  of  Karbala  and  then  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed 
soul. 


On  the  3rd  day,  after  the  kul-hhcdni  the  deceased's  heirs  place 
some  palm  leaves,  sweet  scented  flowers,  and  green  leaves  of  a fruit 
tree  on  his  tomb.  These  are  called  phul-patri.  It  is  believed  that 
these  reduce  or  alleviate  his  sufferings. 

After  the  tijd  the  pareutsdn-la v of  a deceased  husband  o’ive  his 
widow  some  cash,  clothes  and  ornaments  which  are  called  jora  randsdla 
or  garb  of  widowhood. 

The  custom  of  giving  for  3 days  after  death  is  in 

vogue  among  the  Muhammadan  Telis  of  Peshawar  city  and  for  those 
days  no  one  eats  anything  from  the  deceased's  house,  nor  is  any  food 
cooked  by  his  family.  Each  of  his  relatives  sends  it  food  in  turn. 
After  the  three  days  food  is  again  cooked  by  the  deceased's  family. 
The  qid-khwdfii  and  dastdrlandi  ceremonies  are  also  performed  ou 
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that  (lay.  Other  Muhammadans,  viz.  the  Shi^a  Qizilbash  and  Kash- 
miri communities  living  in  Peshawar,  eat  nothing  from  the  deceased^s 
house  for  40  days  after  a death  but  they  send  nothing  to  it.  The  Paracha, 
Wastir  and  Qazi  residents  of  the  city  do  not  eat  or  drink  from  the 
house  for  3 days.  With  these  exceptions  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
eating  or  drinking  from  the  deceased'^s  family  at  a death.  All  others  eat 
and  drink  from  the  bereaved  family ^s  house  during  the  40  days. 

The  menial  tribes  living  in  the  city  give  Re.  1 on  the  day  of  the 
qulk-hwdm  by  way  of  kauva  watta.  This  custom  is  not  in  vogue  among 
the  high  castes. 

On  their  return  from  the  cemetery  all  those  taking  part  in  the 
funeral  turn  their  faces  towards  it  when  some  way  from  it  and  recite 
fa tih a.  The  cot  is  carried  by  a menial,  but  not  on  his  head  in  the 
usual  way  until  he  reaches  the  village. 

All  men  assemble  at  the  takia  and  repeat  the  fdtilia.  Then  all 
but  the  heirs  depart  and  they  must  stay  there  3 days  at  least. 

The  practice  of  sitting  for  prayer  between  the  grave  and  the  de- 
ceased^s  house  is  termed  goda-duvdna,  _ ^ knee-resting.^ 

In  Bannu  tahsil  on  the  evening  of  the  funeral  the  deceased'^s  heirs 
feast  people  who  come  to  pay  them  a visit  of  condolence.  This  feast 
is  called  All  those  assembled  recite  the  kalima  about  ICO^OOO 

times  for  the  benefit  of  the  deccased^s  soul.  Food  is  sent  to  the 
mullah  every  evening  for  40  days  in  succession.  But  no  other  ceremony 
is  performed  in  this  district.  Even  the  qul-khwdni  is  not  performed 
on  the  3rd  day.  The  deceased^s  heirs  merely  sit  in  cJiauk  from  the  1st 
day  to  the  3rd  to  receive  the  visits  of  condolence  from  people  who  pray 
for  the  deceased  and  then  depart.  Quraishis,  Sayylds  and  Ulma  sit  in 
a mosque. 

But  in  Marwat  after  the  burial  the  deceased^s  brother  or  some 
other  near  kinsman  supplies  the  bereaved  family  with  food  for  the 
night  and  this  is  called  kauri  roti.  The  mourning  [liddi)  lasts  for  3 
days,  and  on  the  3rd  the  family  bathes  and  washes  its  clothes.  The 
deceased^s  clothes  are  given  away  in  charity.  The  qul-khwdni  ceremony 
is  performed  and  the  whole  of  the  Qurdn  recited  for  the  benefit  of  his 
soul.  His  clothes  are  washed  and  given  to  the  imdm  of  a mosque  with 
some  cash.  The  custom  of  giving  ornaments  is  extinct.  The  deceased^s 
heir  is  invested  with  a daddr  on  the  3rd  day,  but  his  kinsmen  contribute 
no  cash.  Rice,  lialwd  and  roti  are  given  in  charity  for  5 or  6 Thursdays, 
but  during  this  time  no  khatam  prayers  are  recited.  Alms  are  also 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed  soul  on  the  20th  day,  and  for  40 
days  a loaf  with  gU  and  sugar  is  sent  to  the  imdm  who  washed  the 
corpse.  It  is  always  sent  in  the  evening  and  is  called  the  rArnddian 
di  gogt.  There  is  no  rule  that  it  should  be  cooked  by  the  woman  who 
did  so  on  the  first  day.  The  custom  of  giving  a goblet  of  sweet  water 
is  extinct.  On  the  40th  day  alms  are  also  given  according  to  oner’s 
means.  A year  or  two  after  death  the  heir  gives  a feast  called  sJnma 
to  his  kinsmen. 
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During  the  day  the  kinsmen  sit  with  the  men  hut  after  the  even- 

sef  “or  8 orVdavs  h of 

sex  tor  d or  4 days,  obviously  m order  to  soothe  their  grief. 

0“  relatives  collect  at  the  deceased’s 

house  or  at  the  mosque  and  recite  the  halima  once  over  each  ^aln  in  . 

heap  of  gram,  so  that  the  total  recitations  number  123^0  l^his 

g?.,"  “»  Tbi.  rib,  i.  .,|W 

th,  « *'\rban  is  put  on  the  head  of  the  heir  and  he  is 

thus  recognised  the  legal  and  religious  heir  of  the  deceased. 

The  ceremony  known  as  Ujd  or  soyam  or  of  nickincr  iin  / ho  ho 
.s  performed  on  the  8rd  day  after  a buLl  by  strict  S^ibaLmadans  Tn 
the  following  way  :—AU  the  heirs  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  rise 
i^rly  and  assemble  at  his  house.  Those  who  are  literate  recite  tl,o 
<iwdn,  those  who  are  not  the  kMma  over  each  grain  of  the  parch 

recitfnTth'^^fl®^  *^T®I  ^ ceremony  by 

recitin^  the  five  verses  called  Panjat  from  the  Quran,  while  Sh-a^s  JiaZ 

it  by  reciting  t\e  f.,Uha  prayers  in  the  names  of  dec’eald  ancestors  and 

^y^arbala.  Those  who  embraced  Jslam  recentlv  such 

as  the  Rajputs,  Khanzadas,  Gujars,  Meos  &c.,  excepting  a few  Lrsons 

who  are  well  versed  in  their  religious  principles,  do  not  observe  this  rite. 

11,0  Qil!  daswmf  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  evenino-  of 

the  9th  and  the  biswa^  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  day.  On  these  davs 
also  the  fattha^  is  recited  and  food  is  distributed  as  on  the  8rd  dav 
These  ceremonies  are  performed  cue  day  before  the  actual  day  because 

n b?o^:  ^ subsequent  ntht 

ana  begins  at  sunrise.  ^ ^^^nt 

In  Gurgion  on  the  morning  of  the  8rd  day,  so^am,  the  nul  Uwdni 
or  pkul  ceremony  is  performed.  The  Muhammadan^custom  i that  aH 
assemble  and  some  parched  gram  weighing  121  sers  is  nlacod  hoto 
each  Each  then  mcites  the  first  half  of^he^u/^^ 

®n  ?i  the  flist  lO  grams,  and  the  whole  of  it  on  the  11th  t-pon.' 
al  the  gram  by  their  side.  The  whole  halima  is  not  recited  oresof 
grain  so  as  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  the  Prophet  ami 
the  Almighty  After  this  all  the  grain  is  made  into  a Tefp  an 
sweetened  dana  of  the  same  weight  is  mixed  with  ft 

incense  jute  and  are  burnt  and  verses  from  the  Quran  &c  are 
leoited  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed  soul.  Lastly  the  grain  is  distrl 
buted  among  all  present.  The  incense  is  burnt  to  purify  the  ain 

7®*^®!’  is, also  sprinkled  on  the  bier  and  coffin  The 
fatthais  also  recited  on  reaching  the  grave,  and  flowers  are  thrmvn  on 
10,  foi  which  reason  the  sot/am  ceremony  is  called  phM.  On  the 
same  evening  or  fdtiha  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  declsid 
beven  kinds  ot  food  AuLcd,  hUr,  flesh,  bread,  rice  &c.  are  cooSd  S' 
distributed  among  the  poor  after  recitation  of  the  fdtiha,  ^ ' 

Ceremonies  regarding  Karwi  khichri. 

At  meal  times  remote  relations  of  the  deceased  send  cooked  khich  1 
for  his  family  and  any  guests  who  have  come  for  the  occasion  P 
relatives  supplying  the  bereaved  family  by  turns.  ’ 
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390  Moslem  death  obseroanees. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  the  interment  the  head  of  the^  family 
repairs  to  the  graveyard  and  sits  by  the  grave,  others  following  hipa 
as  they  come.  Prayers  are  said  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased  till 
sunrise  when  all  return  to  his  house.  This  is  done  for  three  days. 
But  this  custom  is  not  general,  being  confined  to  certain  tribes  such  as 
Kashmiris. 

The  day  after  the  death,  food-offering  to  the  Qazi  commences,  and 
he  is  given  one  meal  every  day  for  40  days,  the  earthen  vessels  and  the 
cloths  used  being  also  presented  to  him. 

About  two  sers  of  gram,  maize  or  some  other  grain  is  taken  and  the 
qul  verse  is  read  over  it  grain  by  grain  125,000  times.  It  is  then 
boiled  and  distributed  among  children. 

In  some  places  this  custom  is  observed  differently.  Early  in  the 
morning  Qazis  are  invited  to  meet  in  a mosque  and  read  the  Quran. 
At  about  midday  the  community  collects,  the  Qazis  receive  offerings 
from  the  heirs,  and  the  whole  community  then  bestow  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  Quran  reading  on  the  departed  spirit. 

The  kul-khwdni  for  children  is  observed  both  in  towns  and  the  vil- 
lages. The  Chandias  of  Leiah  town  observe  it  at  the  tombs  of  the  aged, 
but  others  perform  it  on  the  3rd  day  after  death,  at  the  deceased^s 
house  or  a mosque.  All  the  mullah  8 recite  in  turn,  one  sip  dr  ah 
each,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased^ssoul.  Eadia^  money  varying  from 
Rs.  1-4-0  to  10  or  more,  is  given  by  the  kinsfolk  either  at  death  after 
the  jandza  or  at  the  burial.  Trusting  in  the  Quran  as  their  mediator, 
they  begin  their  prayers  thus  ; ‘ O God  ! Forgive  this  man  all  his  sins.^ 
The  price  of  the  Quran  is  taken  and  out  of  the  money  the  cost  of  the 
paper  and  ink  used  as  hadia  is  paid  and  annas  2 or  more  given  to 
each  Hl-hhwdn^  the  remainder  being  distributed  among  the  poor  who  are 
present.  In  villages  grain  is  distributed  instead.  Besides  this  hadia 
wealthy  people  also  distribute  alms  in  cash  and  in  grain,  When 
the  kul-khwdni  is  celebrated  on  the  3rd  day  the  clothes  worn  by  the 
deceased's  heirs  and  some  new  ones  are  given  to  the  person  who  washed 
the  body  and  to  relatives  and  friends. 

On  the  day  of  the  kul-klmdni  the  near  kinsmen  let  the  deceased's 
heir  put  on  a turban  {dastdi)  and  also  give  him  a cloth  for  a turban 
and  cash  from  4 annas  to  Re.  1 as  hhdju  The  kinsfolk  pay  Re.  1 or  flour 
according  to  their  means.  In  villages,  those  who  give  hhdji  are 
feasted  ; but  this  custom  does  not  exist  in  towns.  Wealthy  people 
both  in  villages  and  towns  appoint  mulldhs  to  recite  verses  from  the 
Qurdn  at  the  tomb  for  3 or  4 days  and  even  till  the  evening  of  the 
first  Thursday  after  death.  Whatever  part  of  the  Qurd  i they  recite, 
they  bestow  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased's  soul.  Members  of  the 
bereaved  family  give  a meal,  at  their  own  cost,  to  the  mulldhs,  who  get 
besides  a fee  of  4 annas  per  day. 

Wealthy  people  distribute  sweet  rice,  meat  or  meals  to  the  kinsfolk 
and  friends  every  Thursday  for  7 weeks.  They  give  in  charity  sweet 
rice,  and  pudding  made  of  half-ground  grain.  There  is  no  custom  of 
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appointing  mullahs,  at  the  tonabs  of  infants,  because  they  are  innocent. 

Food  consisting  of  bread  with  g/n  and  pugar  on  it  and  some  milk  or 
sharhai  is  sent  every  day  before  sunset  to  the  mtdldh  for  20  or  some- 
times 40  days.  This  is  called  the  souhs  spiritual  food.  It  need  not 
necessarily  be  prepared  by  the  same  woman. 

Various  usages  prevail  regarding  the  reading  of  the  d^urdn  at  the 
grave  after  death.  Thus  in  Ambala  some  well-to-do  people  engage 
maulavis  versed  in  the  Q^urdn  to  recite  from  it  at  the  grave  for  a 
neriod. 

In  some  cases  the  mullahs  are  asked  to  recite  the  Q,urdn  on  the 
grave  till  the  following  Thursday.  This  ceremony  is  in  vogue  among 
followers  of  the  Hadis  sect,  but  elsewhere  it  is  said  that  the  followers  of 
the  Hadis  sect  do  not  perform  any  ceremony. 

If  the  heirs  are  well-to  do  they  build  a hut  near  the  grave  and 
engage  four  mulldhs  to  sit  in  it,  and  recite  the  Qurdn  through  from 
end  to  end  day  and  night.  These  four  mulldhs  may  take  it  in  turns 
to  recite  the  Quran,  but  the  recital  must  be  continuous  and  not  stopped 
even  for  a moment  till  the  following  Thursday  evening  when  they  are 
dismissed  with  a fee  ranging  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  10.  The  deceased'^s 
heirs  have  to  feed  the  n.  ulldhs  during  these  days. 

In  Raya  also  from  the  moment  of  burial,  Quran  readers  are  em- 
ployed to  recite  the  Holy  Book  at  the  tomb  which  they  do  unintermit- 
tently  day  and  night  to  the  close  of  the  following  Thursday.  The 
belief  is  that  so  long  as  the  reading  continues  the  deceased  escapes  the 
torments  of  the  tomb.  But  this  is  not  done  for  one  who  dies  on  a 
Thursday,  as  the  belief  is  that  by  virtue  of  that  day,  he  will  escape  the 
torments.  The  reciters  of  course  receive  offerings. 

In  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  wealthy  people  arrange  for  hdjiz  to  sit  at  the 
tomb  after  burial  and  recite  the  Qurdn  day  and  night  and  supply  them 
with  food  there.  They  continue  this  recitation  till  the  following  Thursday 
and  when  it  is  completed  each  is  paid  Rs.  2 or  Rs.  2-8-0  as  liadyn  Qurdn 
Sharif.  The  object  of  this  is  that  when  the  angels  Munkir  and  Nakir 
come  to  ask  questions  from  the  deceased  about  his  deeds  he  may  find 
it  easy  to  answer  them  by  the  blessing  of  the  Qurdn, 

After  burial  the  deceased^s  heirs  distribute  sweetmeat  at  the  tomb 
or  give  some  cash  to  faqirs  by  way  of  hadya  Qurdn  Sharif, 

The  custom  of  visiting  the  graves  of  dead  relatives  and  throwing 
fresh  earth  over  them  at  festivals,  particularly  in  Muharram,  is  fast  dying 
outj  men  of  the  new  light  as  the  phrase  goes,  being  very  indifferent  t :>  it. 

Section  11. — Domestic  Obseevanoes  in  the  South-East  Punjab. 

The  following  account  of  domestic  observances  in  Karnal  is  re- 
produced from  the  Settlement  Me^ort  of  that  District  written  in  1893 
by  the  late  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  ; — 

Karnal. 

When  a woman  is  about  to  be  delivered  she  is  taken  off  the  bed  Ibbetson 
and  put  on  the  ground.  If  a boy  is  born,  a brass  tray  is  beaten  to 
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spread  the  news.  A net  is  hung  up  in  the  doorway,  and  a garland 
(ta»darwdl)  of  mango  leaves  ; and  a branch  of  ntm  is  stuck  into  the 
wall  by  the  doorway,  and  a fire  lighted  in  the  threshold,  which  is  kept 
up  night  and  day.  Thus  no  evil  spirits  can  pass.  The  swadling  clothes 
should  be  got  from  another  personas  house.  They  are  calle(i  potra  ; 
thus  pofr^>n  led  amir  is  equivalent  to  ^ a gentleman  from  his  cradle.’ 
For  3 days  the  child  is  not  suckled.  For  5 days  no  one  from  outside  , 
except  the  midwife,  goes  into  the  house.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  day 
(natives  always  count  the  night  preceding  the  day  as  belonging  to  it) 
the  whole  household  sits  up  and  watches  over  the  child  ; for  on  the 
6th  day  (chhata)  the  child^s  destiny  {Jehh)  is  written  down,  especially  as 
to  his  immunity  from  small-pox.  If  the  child  goes  hungry  on  this 
day,  he  will  be  stingy  all  his  life  ] and  a miser  is  accordingly  called 
chkate  ha  bhuhha  ; so  a prosperous  man  is  called  clihate  ka  rdja.  On  the 
6th  day  the  female  relations  come  on  visits  of  congratulation,  but  they 
must  not  go  into  the  room  where  the  woman  is  lying  in  The  father^s 
sister,  too,  comes  and  washes  the  mother's  nipple  and  puts  it  into  the 
child's  mouth,  and  the  mother  takes  off  her  necklace  and  gives  it  to  her 
sister-in-law ; is  divided  to  the  brotherhood.  On  the  7th  day  the 
female  Dum  or  bard  comes  and  sings  Till  the  10th  day  the  house  is 
impure  [mtah]  ; and  no  one  can  eat  or  drink  from  it,  and  no  man  can 
go  into  it  unless  belonging  to  the  household.  On  the  10th  day  [dasutan) 
the  net  is  taken  down,  the  fire  let  out,  the  cj  )thes  washed,  all  the 
earthen  vessels  renewed,  and  the  house  new  plastered  ; the  Brahmans 
come  and  do  horn  to  purify  the  house,  and  tie  a tdgri  of  yellow  string 
round  the  boy's  waist ; and  the  Brahmans  and  assembled  brotherhood 
are  feasted.  The  child  is  often  named  on  this*  day  j the  Brahman 
casting  the  horoscope  and  fixing  the  name.  But  the  parents  some- 
times change  the  name  if  they  do  not  approve  of  the  Brahman's 
selection  At  the  birth  of  a girl  the  tray  is  not  beaten,  no  feasting 
takes  place,  and  no  net  is  hung  up  or  fire  lighted.  The  mother  remains 
impure  for  five  weeks  ; no  one  can  eat  or  drink  from  her  hands  ; and 
she  takes  her  food  separately.  As  soon  as  there  is  hair  enough  the 
boy's  head  is  shaved  and  his  choti  (scalplock)  made ; but  there  are  no 
further  ceremonies  till  his  betrothal, 

Ihid.^  § 31V  Betrothal  is  called  ndta  ; the  ceremony  sagdi.  It  generally  takes 
place  in  infancy.  When  the  father  of  a girl  wishes  to  betrothe  her 
he  makes  inquiry  for  a marriageable  boy  of  good  family,  the  village 
barber  acting  the  part  of  go-between.  If  matters  are  satisfactory  he 
sends  the  barber  to  the  boy's  village,  who  puts  either  a ring  or  one 
rupee  into  the  boy's  hand.  This  is  called  ropna  (fr.  rohna  to 
restrain)  ; and  if  the  boy's  father  returns  Re  1-4,  called  hiddigi,  to 
the  barber  to  take  to  the  girl’s  father,  he  hereby  accepts  the  offer  and 
clenches  the  engagement.  This  engagement  is  not  a necessary  pre- 
liminary of  betrothal  ; and  is  most  customary  among  castes,  such  as 
the  Rajputs,  who  marry  at  a comparatively  late  age,  and  who  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a formal  betrothal  so  long  beforehand,  for 
fear  one  of  the  children  should  die  and  the  money  be  wasted.  Among 
the  Gujars,  on  the  other  hand,  the  above  ceremony  constitutes  betro- 
thal ; but  the  tiha  is  affixed  at  the  time  by  the  Brahman  as  described 
below.  It  is  possible  for  the  proposal  to  come  from  the  l^oj-'s  side,  in 
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which  case  he  sends  his  sister's  necklace  ; and  if  the  girl  keeps  it  his 

proposal  is  accepted.  But  this  is  only  done  when  the  families  are 
already  acquainted. 

When  it  is  decided  to  proceed  to  the  betrothal  {sajdi),  the  barber  Ibid.,  §318. 
and  Brahman  are  sent  with  the  picli-'Yia't  tal  ; or  one  rupee  which  has 
been  all  night  in  the  milk  which  is  set  for  butter,  a loin-cloth 
and  a cocoanut  {narial)  The  boy  is  seated  in  a chair  before  the 
brotherhood,  the  Brahman  puts  the  tihoj  or  mark  on  the  boy’s  forehead 
and  the  other  things  into  his  lap,  and  guv  is  divided  by  the  boy’s  father, 
who  takes  hold  of  the  hand  of  each  near  relation  in  turn  and  puts  some 
guT  into  it.  The  boy  s father  then  gives  Be,  1-4^  to  the  Brahman  and 
double  that  to  the  barber.  This  is  called  nei  or  lag,  and  must  be 
brought  back  to  the  girBs  father  ; and  when  so  brought  back  completes 
the  betrothal.  Ordinarily  nn  lelation  of  the  girl  may  take  any  part 
in  the  embassy  [lags;)  of  betrothal  j but  Brahmans  send  the  girl’s 
brother-in-law  or^  relation  by  marriage.  Exchange  of  betrothals 
between  two  lamilies  {(santa  ndta)  is  considered  very  disgraceful ; and  it 
done  at  all,  is  done  by  a tripartite  betrothal,  A betrothing  with  B,  B 
With  C,  and  C with  A.  Among  the  Jats,  if  the  boy  dies  his  father  has  a 
right  to  elaim^  the  girl  for  his  other  son  ; or,  in  default  of  another  any 
male  relation  in  that  degree.  If  the  girl  dies  her  family  has  no  claim. 

Jats  marry  at  about  5 or  7 years  old  ; Rors  and  Gujars  at  12  to  Ibid  , §319. 
14;  Rajputs  at  15,  16,  or  even  older.  The  prohibited  degrees  are  thus 
described  i—’Eyevy  gens  {goi)  is  exogamous  ; that  is,  that  while  every 
man  must  marry  into  his  own  tribe,  no  man  can  marry  into  his  owui  ge?is. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  limitation  imposed  upon  inter-marriage. 

In  the  first  place, ^no  man  can  marry  into  a family,  of  wJiatevet  geus  it  may 
be,  that  is  settled  in  his  own  village  or  in  any  village  immediatelv  adjoin- 
ing his  own.  The  strength  of  this  custom  is  shown  ])y  an  answer  given 
me,  to  the  effect  that  the  speaker  could  not  marry  into  a ‘ family  of  his 
own  gens,  even  if  it  lived  100  miles  off.’  The  prohibition  is  based  upon 
sim^OT  hi  biradri^  or  the  relationship  founded  upon  a common  boundary  ; 
and  is  clearly  a survival  from  marriage  by  capture.  This  limitation  is 
further  extended  by  the  Rdjputs,  so  that  no  man  of  them  can  marrv  into 
any  family  living  in  the /// into  any  family  of  which  his  father, 
grandfather,  or  great-grandfather  married.  Thus  if  a Mandh^r  Rajput 
mairied  a Chauhan  Rajput  of  tJiapa  Jundla,  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson  would  not  be  able  to  marry  any  Chauhan  of  any  village 
in  the  Jundla  thapa.  But  beyond  this,  and  the  prohibition  against 
marrying  within  the  ge>ts,  the  Rajputs  have  no  further  limitations  on 
inter-marriage.  Among  the  other  castes  the  thapa  is  not  excluded  ; but 
no  man  can  rnarry  into  any  family  of  the  gens  to  which  his  mother  or 
bis  father  s mother  belongs,  wherever  these  genres  may  be  found.  The 
Gujars,  however,  who  are  generally  lax  in  their  rules,  often  only  exclude 
such  persons  of  these  gentes  as  live  in  the  individual  village  from  which 
the  relation  in  question  came.  In  some  parts  of  Ambala  the  people  are 
oeginning^to  add  the  mother’s  mother’s  gens,  or  even  to  substitute  it  for 
the  father’s  mother’s  gens  ; and  this  may  perhaps  be  a last  stage  of  the 
change  fiom  relationship  through  women  to  relationship  through  men. 

'.Wherever  other  people  give  Rp.  1-4,  the  .Tats  pay  Re.  1 and  4 taJeas,  that  is  8 country 
pipp  at  5 to  the  ana.  • >’ 
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Foster  relationship  is  equivalent  to  blood  relationship  as  a bar 
to^  marriage.  Any  number  of  wives  may  be  married,  but  a second 
wife  is  seldom  taken  unless  the  first  is  childless.  A sister  of  a first 
wife  may  be  married,  or  any  relation  in  the  same  degree  ; but  not 
above  or  below. 

Ibid.t  § 320  boy^s  Brahman  fixes  an  auspicious  day,  and  decides  how  many 

ceremonial  oilings  [ban)  the  boy  is  to  undergo.  It  must  be  5,  7,  9,  or 
11 ; and  the  girl  will  undergo  two  fewer  than  the  boy.  The  boy's 
father  then  sends  a lagan  or  tewd,  generally  9,  11,  or  15  days  before 
the  wedding,  which  is  a letter  communicating  the  number  of  ban  and 
the  number  of  guests  to  be  expected,  and  is  accompanied  by  a loin-cloth 
or  a complete  suit  of  female  clothes  [twal)  and  a pair  of  shoes  In  all 
these  communications  the  Brahman  who  takes  the  letters  always  gets 
Re.  1-4. 

Ilid.y  §321  The  boy  and  girl  then  undergo  their  hdn^  in  their  respective  homes. 

The  women  collect  and  bathe  them  while  singing,  and  rub  them  from 
head  to  foot  with  oil  and  turmeric  and  peameal.  The  bans  are  given 
one  each  night,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  boy's  will  end  the  night 
before  the  procession  starts,  and  the  girl's  the  night  before  the  wedding. 
After  each  ban  the  mother  performs  the  ceremonies  of  drata  and  sewil 
described  below  to  the  boy.  The  girl  has  only  setval  performed,  as 
drata  can  under  no  circumstances  be  performed  over  a female.  The  day 
of  the  first  ban  is  called  haladhdt,  or  ^ red  hand.'  Seven  women  with 
living  husbands  husk  seers  of  rice  and  make  sweets  with  it.  The 
Brahman  comes  and  sticks  up  two  small  round  saucers,  bottom  outwards, 
against  the  va  all  with  flour,  and  in  front  of  them  a flour  lamp  is  kept 
alight  in  honour  of  ancestors.  On  either  side  he  makes  five  marks  of 
a bloody  hand  on  the  wall.  This  is  done  in  each  house.  In  the  girl's 
village  the  street  turnings  all  the  way  from  the  village  gate  to  the 
bride's  house,  and  the  house  itself,  are  also  marked  with  red  or  red  and 
white  marks.  After  the  first  ban  the  boy  has  the  rakxi  or  black  woollen 
thread,  with  a small  iron  ring  {cJiballa)  and  some  yellow  cloth  and 
betel-nut,  tied  round  his  left  ankle.  The  girl  has  her  small  gold 
nosering  put  on  j for  up  to  that  time  she  can  only  wear  a silver  one  ; 
and  she  must  not  wear  a large  one  till  she  goes  to  live  with  her  husband. 
She  also  takes  off  her  silver  wristlets  [cJiurd)  which  no  married  woman 
may  wear;  and  substitutes  for  them  at  least  five  of  glass  on  each  arm. 
These  glass  wristlets  and  her  nosering  form  her  soJidg^  and  a woman  who 
has  a husband  living  [s  hd.an)  must  always  wear  them.  When  her 
husband  dies  she  breaks  the  wristlets  C/:ff  her  arm,  and  throws  the  pieces 
and  nosering  on  to  the  corpse,  and  they  are  wrapped  up  with  it  in 
the  shroud.  After  that  she  may  wear  silver  wristlets  again.  And 
occasionally,  if  a widow  has  plenty  of  grown-up  sons,  she  will  continue 
to  wear  the  sohdg. 

Ibid.y  § 322.  The  day  before  the  procession  is  to  start  or  arrive,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  manda  or  mandab  is  erected.  At  the  boy's  house  they  take  five 
seed- stems  of  the  long  sarkara  grass  and  tie  them  over  the  lintel 
They  dig  a hole  in  front  and  to  the  right  of  the  threshold,  put  money 
in  it,  and  stand  a plough  beam  straight  up  in  it.  To  this  they  hang 
two  small  cakes  fried  in  glii^  with  three  little  saucers  under  and  two 
above  this,  and  two  pie,  all  tied  on  a thread.  Finally,  some  five  beran 
culms,  and  a dogar^  or  two  vessels  of  water  one  on  top  of  the  other^ 
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are  brought  by  the  mother,  attended  by  singing  women,  and  after 
worship  of  the  potter  wheel  (chah)  are  put  by  the  door  as  a good 
omen.  At  the  girl^s  house  the  same  is  done  ; but  instead  of  burying 
the  plough  beam,  they  erect  a sort  of  tent  with  one  central  pole,  and 
four  cross  sticks,  or  a stool  with  its  four  legs  upwards,  at  the  top, 
and  on  each  is  hung  a brass  water  pot  upside  down  surrounding  a 
full  one  in  the  middle ; or  a curtained  enclosure  is  formed,  open  to  the 
sky,  with  at  each  corner  a licJii  or  ^ nest  ^ of  five  earthen  vesssels,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  with  a tripod  of  bamboos  over  each. 

On  the  same  day  the  mother'^s  brother  of  the  boy  or  girl  brings  § 323. 

the  hlidt.  This  is  provided  by  the  mother^s  father,  and  consists  of  a 
presents  of  clothes ; and  necessarily  includes  the  wedding  suit  for  the 
bride  or  bridegroom,  and  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  the  loin-cloth  and 
head-dress  he  is  to  wear  at  the  marriage  ; for  all  that  either  party 
then  wears  must  always  be  provided  by  his  or  her  mother^s  brother. 

The  boy^s  maternal  uncle  also  brings  a girFs  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
wedding  ring  , and  the  girl  wears  both  suits  of  clothes  at  the  wedding. 

When  the  hlidt  is  given,  the  boy^s  or  girhs  mother  performs  the 
ceremony  of  drata  or  min^ia.  She  takes  % 5-wicked  lamp  made  of 
flour,  places  it  on  a tray,  and  while  her  brother  stands  on  a stool, 
waves  it  up  and  down  his  body  from  head  to  foot.  She  also  performs 
sewal,  which  consists  in  picking  up  her  petticoat  and  touching  his 
body  all  over  with  it.  They  then  take  the  brother  in-doors  and  feed 
him  on  laddus  or  sweetmijat  balls.  The  people  then  at  the  boy^s  vil- 
lage collect  in  the  village  common  room  and  the  neota  {§  337  infra)  is 
collected  the  bhdti  (giver  of  the  bhdt)  putting  in  his  money  first, 
which  is  a free  gift  and  not  entered  in  the  account. 

On  the  day  when  the  marriage  procession  'janet,  bardl)  is  to  ibid.,  § 324 
start,  the  boy  receives  his  last  bdn  and  is  dressed  in  his  wedding  suits, 
the  hangna  or  seven-knotted  sacred  thread  is  tied  on  his  wrist,  and  his 
head-dress  is  tied  on,  consisting  of  a crown  (called  mor)  of  mica  and 
tinsel,  a peclii  or  band  of  silver  tinsel  over  the  turban,  and  a 8era  or 
fringed  vizor  of  gold  tinsel. 

He  then  performs  the  ceremony  of  gJiurchari.  The  barber  leads 
him,  while  singing  women  follow,  and  the  mother  with  a vessel  of 
water ; and  his  sister  puts  her  wrap  over  her  right  hand,  and  on  it 
places  rice  which  she  flings  at  his  crown  as  the  boy  goes  along.  He 
then  gives  her  Re.  1,  worships  the  gods  of  the  homestead,  and  gives 
Re.  1 to  the  Bairagi.  He  is  then  put  into  a palanquin,  and  the  pro- 
cession. to  which  every  house  nearly  related  must  contribute  a repre- 
sentative, and  which  consists  of  males  only,  starts,  as  much  as  possible 
on  horseback,  with  music  of  sorts.  At  each  village  they  pass  through 
they  are  met  by  the  barber,  the  Dum,  and  the  Brahmans,  whom  they 
pay  money  to,  and  who  put  dubk  grass  on  the  father^s  head  and  pray 
that  he  may  flourish  like  it.  The  procession  must  reach  the  girBs 
village  after  the  midday  meal. 

A place,  rigorously  outside  the  village,  has  been  appointed  for  > 
them  called  hdg  or  goira.  The  girRs  relations  come  to  meet  them, 
bring  in  a loin-cloth  and  1 1 talc  as  and  a little  rice  and  sweetmeats  in  a 
tray.  The  two  parties  sit  down,  the  Brahmans  read  sacred  texts,  the  girBs 
Brahman  affixes  the  tiha  on  the  boy’s  forehead,  and  gives  a loin-cloth 
and  11  tahasy  taking  a loin-cloth  and  21  takas  in  exchange.  The  two 
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fathers  then  embrace,  and  the  girFs  father  takes  Re.  1 from  his  turban 
and  gives  it  to  the  boy^s  father,  who  gives  him  in  exchange  the  clotl. 
which  is  to  form  the  patha  at  the  wedding.  The  girPs  father  then  asks 
the  boy^s  father  for  either  11  or  14  pice,  the  goira  kd  Icharch  or  expenses 
of  the  goria  ; and  these  he  distributes  to  the  menial  bystanders,  and 
makes  the  boy^s  father  pay  something  to  the  barber  and  Brahman. 
The  procession  then  proceeds  to  the  girBs  house,  the  boy  being  put  on 
a horse,  and  pice  being  thrown  over  his  head  as  a scramble  (bakher) 
for  the  menials.  They  do  not  go  into  the  house ; but  at  the  door 
stand  women  singing  and  holding  flour  lamps.  The  boy  is  stood  on 
a stool,  and  the  girBs  elder  married  sister,  or  if  she  has  no  married 
sister  her  brother's  married  daughter,  performs  to  him  the  ceremonies 
of  drata  and  sewal  already  described,  and  the  boy's  father  gives  her 
Rs.  1-4.  She  also  performs  the  ceremony  of  wdrpJier  by  waving  a 
pot  of  water  over  the  boy's  head  and  then  drinking  a little  of  it, 
and  waving  a rupee  round  his  head.  The  girl's  and  boy's  relations 
then  light  for  the  stool  on  which  Ihe  boy  stood,  and  the  boy's  relations 
win,  and  carry  it  off  in  triumph  to  the  jandalwdm  or  d'l-'dalwdiay  which 
is  the  place  fixed  for  the  residence  of  the  guests.  This  should,  in 
theory,  be  outside  the  village  ; but  for  the  convenience  sake  it  is 
generally  in  the  Presently  the  guests  are  bidden  to  the  girl's 

house,  where  they  eat ; but  the  boy  stays  in  the  jandalwdsa,  as  he 
must  not  enter  the  girl's  house  till  the  wedding  itself.  So,  too,  the 
girl's  relations  do  not  eat  ; for  they  cannot  eat  that  day  till  the  wedding 
ceremony  is  over.  This  ends  the  first  day  called  dJiakdo. 

Ibid.,  §326,  That  night,  at  some  time  af^er  sunset,  the  wedding  ceremony 
iphera)  takes  place.  Shortly  before  it  the  girl's  barber  goes  to  the 
jandahvdsa,  where  the  boy's  father  gives  him  a complete  suit  of  clothes 
for  the  o*irl,  some  jewels,  sacred  coloured  strings  to  tie  her  hair  up 
(ndla),  some  henna  for  her  hands,  and  a ring  called  the  yoke-ring 
[jua  li  anguthi).  The  girl  wears  nothing  at  all  of  her  own  unless 
it  be  a pair  of  scanty  drawers  [dhola)  ; and  she  is  dressed  up  in  the 
above  things,  and  also  in  the  clothes  brought  in  the  hhdt  by  her 
maternal  uncle,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  rhe  ring  she  wears  on  the 
first  finger  ; and  on  her  head  she  wears  the  choldsop,  or  an  unsewn  and 
unhemmed  reddish  yellow  cloth  provided  by  her  maternal  grandfather, 
used  only  at  weddings,  but  worn  after  the  ceremony  till  it  wears  out. 
Meanwhile  her  relations  sit  down  with  their  Brahman  under  the 
manda. 

There  a place  on  ti  e groucd  [chauri,  bedi'  has  been  fresh 
plash,  red,  and  the  Brahman  makes  a square  enclosure  [mandal  or  pur  at) 
of  flour,  and  on  it  puts  sand  and  sacred  fire  (Jiaioan)  of  dliak  wood,  and 
ghi,  and  sugar,  and  sesame.  Meanwhile  the  other  party  has  been  sent 
for^;  and  the  boy,  dressed  in  the  clothes  brought  by  his  matern;il 
uncle,  coroes  attended  by  his  father  and  nearest  relations  only.  They 
sit  down  to  the  north,  the  girl's  people  to  the  south,  and  two  stools  are 
placed  facing  the  east,  on  which  the  boy  and  girl,  who  are  fetched,  after 
all  have  sat  down  by  her  mother's  brother,  are  seated  each  next  his  or 
her  people,  so  that  she  is  on  his  right  hand.  When  the  ceremony 
commences  the  girl's  people  hold  up  a cloth  for  a minute  so  as  to  hide 
the  boy  and  girl  from  the  boy's  people,  ‘ just  as  a matter  of  form. 
The  Brahman  puts  five  little  earthen  pots  {kulta^  in  the  sacred. 
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enclosure^  and  makes  f-he  boy  and  girl  dip  their  third  fingers  into 
turmeric  and  touch  pice,  which  he  then  puts  into  the  pots,  the  boy  offer- 
ing twice  as  many  as  the  girl.  Sacred  texts  are  then  recited.  The  girl 
then  turns  her  hand-palm  upwards,  her  father  puts  one  rupee  and 
a little  water  into  it,  and  takes  the  hand  and  the  rupee  and  solemnly 
places  them  in  the  boy^s  hand,  saying  main  apni  larki  dun,  hanya  dun  : 

‘ I give  you  my  daughter  ; I give  her  virgin,  ^ This  is  called 
hanya  dan.  Then  the  sacred  fire  is  stirred  up,  the  Brahman  ties  the 
hem  ipalla)  of  the  girBs  wrap  to  a piece  of  cloth  called  the  pathd,  and 
the  boy  takes  the  latter  over  his  shoulder  and  leads  her  round  the 
fire  counter  clockwise  four  times,  and  then  she  goes  in  front  and  leads 
him  round  three  times.  Meanwhile  the  family  priests  recite  the  tribe 
and  gens  of  each,  and  the  names  of  their  ancestors  for  four  generations. 

This  is  the  pherd^  and  constitutes  the  real  marriage.  After  this  the 
Brahmans  formally  ask  each  whether  he  or  she  accepts  the  other,  and 
is  ready  to  perform  duties  which  are  set  forth  in  time-honoured  and 
very  impressive  and  beautiful  language.  The  boy  and  girl  then  sit 
down,  each  where  the  other  sat  before  ; and  this  completes  the  cere- 
mony. The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  taken  into  the  girBs 
house,  where  the  girBs  mother  unties  the  boy's  head-dress  and  gives 
him  a little  ghi  and  gtir  mixed  up.  There  two  small  earthen  saucers 
have  been  fixed  witli  flour  against  the  wall,  bottom  outwards,  and  a 
lamp  lighted  in  front  of  them.  This  they  worship  ; the  boy  returns  to 
the'  jandalwdsa  after  redeeming  his  shoes,  which  the  women  have 
stolen,  by  paying  Rs.  1-4  ; while  the  girl  stays  with  her  people. 

On  the  second  day  {hadhdr)  the  boy's  people  must  not  eat  food  of  §32i?. 
the  girl's  people  ; and  they  get  it  from  their  relations  and  friends  in 
the  village.  Various  ceremonies  involving  payment  to  Brahmans  and 
barbers  are  performed. 

At  night  the  girl's  father  and  friends  goto  i\iQ  jandalwdsa  ; i\iii 
two  fathers,  who  are  now  each  other's  sirndis,  embrace  ; the  girl's  father 
gives  his  simdi  one  rupee  and  invites  the  whole  bardt,  including  the 
boy,  to  eat  at  the  girl's  house..  But  when,  after  eating,  they  have 
returned  to  the  jandalwdsa^  the  girl's  friends  follow  then  and  make  them 
give  a nominal  payment  for  it,  called  roH  Jed  Icharch,  which  is  given  to 
the  menials. 

On  the  third  day,  called  ^iida^  the  neota  is  collected  in  the  girl's  § 329. 
house  just  as  it  was  in  the  boy's  house  before  the  bardt  started. 

The  boy's  people  then  eat  at  the  girl's  house,  and  return  to  the  jandal^ 
wdsffy  whence  they  are  presently  summoned  to  take  leave  ibtda  Jiona), 

The  boy's  father  then  presents  a ban,  which  is  a gift  of  sugar,  almonds, 
sacred  threads,  fruits  &c.  to  the  giiTs  people.  The  ceremony  of  patta 
is  then  per  termed.  The  girl's  relations  form  a panclidyat  or  council,  and 
demand  a certain  sum  from  the  boy's  father  from  which  the^  village 
menials  then  and  there  receive  their  fixed  dues.  The  money  is  called 
patta.  The  girl's pancJi  having  ascertained  that  all  have  been  paid,  for- 
mally asks  the  boy's  father  whether  any  one  in  the  village  has  taken  or 
demanded  ought  of  him  save  this  money  ; and  he  replies  in  the  negative. 

During  this  ceremony  the  girl's  father  sits  quite  apart,  as  he  must 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  taking  money  from  the  boy's  people, 
and  in  fact  often  insists  upon  paying  the  patta  himself.  While  the  patta 
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is  being  distiibated,  the  giiFs  mother  makes  the  boy  peiforra  the  cere- 
mony o£  band  kkuldiy  which  consists  in  untying  one  knot  of  the  man  da. 
She  then  puts  the  tika  on  his  forehead  and  gives  one  rupee  and  two 
luddus  (a  sweetmeat  made  into  a ball),  and  the  other  women  also  feed 
him.  This  a called  phdri.  Then  the  girks  father  presents  the  dan 
or  dower,  which  includes  money,  clothes,  vessels  &c.,  but  no  female 
jewels  ; and  the  hardt  returns  to  the  landalwdm.  The  boy's  father 
then  visits  all  the  women  {qotdn)  of  his  own  gens  who  live  in  the  vil- 
lage,  and  gives  each  one  rupee^  The  horses  and  bullocks  are  then  got 
out,  and  should  assemble  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  village,  though  they 
sometimes  go  to  the  door  of  the  house  for  convenience.  Her  maternal 
uncle  takes  the  girl,  aJid,  followed  by  women  singing,  ^ places  her  in  the 
ox  cart  in  which  she  is  to  travel.  She  is  accompanied  by  a female 
barber  called  the  larumhi,  and  the  boy  is  kept  apart.  When  they  are 
just  starting  the  two  fathers  embrace,  and  the  girl's  father  gives  the 
f ther  one  rupee  and  his  blessing  ; but  the  girl's  mother  comes  up,  and 
having  dipped  her  hand  in  henna,  claps  the  boy's  father  on  the 
back  so  as  to  leave  a bloody  mark  of  a hand  {thapa)  on  his  clothes.  A. 
few  pice  are  scrambled  over  the  heads  of  the  happy  pair  ; and  the  pro- 
cession starts  for  home,  the  girl  screeming  and  crying  as  a most  essen- 
tial form.  « . , 

When  the  bardt  reaches  the  boy's  village,  the  friends  are  col- 
lected at  the  boy's  door,  which  has  five  red  marks  of  a hand  on  the 
wall  on  either  side.  The  boy  and  girl  are  stood  on  the  stool  which  the 
hardt  have  brought  from  the  other  village  and  the  boy's  mother 
measures  theiu  both  with  a se^a  or  string  made  of  the  hair  of  a bullock's 
tail,  which  is  then  thrown  away.  She  also  performs  the  ceremony  of 
sewal  and  waves  a vessel  of  water  over  their  heads  and  drinks  a little 
of  it.  The  boy's  sister  stands  in  the  doorway,  and  will  not  admit  them 
till  the  boy  pays  her  one  rupee.  That  night  the  boy  and  girl  sleep  on 
the  floor,  and  above  where  they  sleep  are  two  mud  saucers  stuck, 
bottom  outwards,  against  the  wall,  and  a lighted  lamp  before  them. 

On  the  next  auspicious  day  the  girl  puts  on  the  wrap  with  the 
‘ path  a still  knotted  to  it ; the  boy  takes  it  over  his  shoulder  and  leads 
her  off,  attended  by  women  only  and  music,  to  worship  the  god  of 
the  homestead,  the  sacred  tnlsi  tree,  the  small  pox  goddess,  and  all 
the  village  deities  and  the  wheel  of  the  potter,  who  gives  them  a nest 
of  vessels  for  good  luck.  They  go  outside  the^  village  and  perform 
hesoraj  which  consists  in  the  boy  and  girl  taking  each  a stick  and 
fighting  together  by  striking  seven  blows  or  more.  Then  com  s the 
c^’emony  of  kangna  khelna.  The  girl  unites  the  Icangua  or  7-knotted 
sacred  thread  which  the  Brahman  tied  round  the  boy’s  wrist  before  he 
started,  and  he  undoes  hers.  The  hongnds  are  then  tied  to  the  giri’s 
yoke-ring  ; and  it  is  flung  by  the  boy's  brother's  wife  into  a vessel  of 
milk  and  water  with  dubh  grass  in  it.  The  two  then  dip  for  it  several 
times  with  their  hands,  the  finder  being  rewarded  with  cheers, ^ Till 
this  ceremony  is  performed  the  boy  aad  girl  must  sleep  on  the  ground 
and  not  on  bedsteads.  Then  the  boy's  elder  brother’s  wife  (his 
bhdhi)  sits  down,  opens  her  legs,  and  takes  the  boy  between  her 

1 Among  the  Rajphts  there  are  two  kangnds,  one  with  a rupee  and  the  other  with 
hetelnut  tied  to  it.  This  ceremony  is  performed  with  the  former  kangnd  at  Iho  girl’s  \'il. 
|age  the  day  after  the  phera,  and  with  the  latter  as  de.s  ribrd  above. 
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tliighs.  The  girl  sits  similarly  between  the  boy^s  thighs,  and  takes  a 
little  boy  into  her  lap.  The  girl  or  his  mother  gives  him  two  laddus  ; 
and  he  says,  ^ason  for  my  sister-in-law,  and  two  ladddi  for  me.^  Some 
few  days  a^^ter  a barher  comes  from  the  girPs  village,  and  takes  her 
back  to  her  home. 

So  far  the  bride  . nd  bridegroom  are  infants,  and  of  course  the  ^ 
marriage  has  not  been  consummated  ; in  fact,  a child  conceived  at  this 
stage  would  be  illegitimate.  The  consummation  takes  place  after  the 
return  of  the  girl  to  her  husband^s  house,  called  challct  or  mukldwa. 

This  takes  place  when  the  girl  is  puhert  ; but  must  be  in  either  the 
•Srd,  5th,  7th,  9th,  or  11  th  year  after  the  wedding.  The  girFs  people 
fix  the  day  ; and  the  boy  with  some  male  friends,  but  without  his 
father,  goes  to  fetch  her.  The  girl  then  for  the  first  time  wears  a 
large  nosering,  an  armlet  [tadia),  and  a boddice  or  angi.  The  girFs 
father  gives  her  some  clothes  and  jewels,  and  they  go  off  home. 

As  they  start  the  girl  must  scream  and  cry  bitterly,  and  bewail  some 
near  male  relation  who  has  lately  died,  saying,  ^ oh  ! my  father  is 
dead,^  or  ^ oh  ! my  brother  is  dead.^  After  reaching  home  they  live 
together  as  man  and  wife. 

The  girl  stays  with  her  husband  a few  weeks  only  ; and  mustth'‘n 
return  to  her  father's  home  and  stay  there  some  six  months  or  a year. 

She  is  then  brought  back  for  good  by  her  husband,  her  father  presenting 
her  with  her  trousseau  [pitdr)  of  clothes  and  jewels  This  she  retains  ) 
but  all  clothes  given  by  her  father  to  the  boy's  father  previous  to  this, 
at  marriage  or  challa,  must  be  divided  among  the  female  relations  of 
the  boy's  father  and  not  retained  by  him. 

This  is  the  course  of  affairs  when  the  parties  marry  in  Infancy.  But  Ibid.,  § 334. 
among  Kdjputs  who  always  marry  late,  .and  generally  when  the  marriage 
has  from  any  cause  been  delayed  till  puberty,  there  is  no  muhlmoa,  but 
on  the  third  day  before  the  hardt  starts  the  ceremony  of  patra  plieriia 
or  changing  the  stools  is  performed.  The  girl  changes  all  her  clothes, 
putting  on  clothes  provided  by  her  father,  and  also  a large  nosering, 
armlets,  and  boddice.  The  boy  and  girl  aie  then  seated  on  stools  and 
exchange  places,  each  sitting  where  the  other  was,  and  the  patka  is 

tied  up.  The  girl's  father  presents  both  the  dower  and  the  trousseau 

at  the  same  time  ; and  the  pair,  on  reaching  home,  live  as  man  and 
wife. 

Among  Musalmans  there  is  no  f)lera  ; the  nikak  or  ^Mus  ilm^n  Ibid.,  §335 
marriage  ceremony  being  substituted  for  it,  which  the  reads  in 
presence  of  witnesses.  Envoys  [waJcils]  go  into  the  girl's  he  use  to 

take  her  consent  an  1 come  out  and  announce  it  ; the  b )y  consents 

himselt  three  times,  and  the  ceremony  is  complete.  But  among 
converts  to  Islam,  at  any  rate,  the  other  cu-^toms  and  ceremonies 
are  almost  exactly  the  same.  Of  late  years  the  Musalmai^s  have 
begun  to  leave  off  the  sewal  and  drata  and  they  often  use  no  pechi, 
though  they  retain  the  sera. 

Local  and  tribal  variations  are  numerous,  but  quite  unimportant. 

There  are  innumeriible  wAnutia  which  I have  not  detailed,  and  which 
vary  greatly,  though  quite  constant  for  each  tribe  or  locality.  The 
Rdjputs  never  use  a mor^  nor  have  the  customs  of  thdpa  ; and  the  tent 
is  often  omitted  from  the  manda  in  the  Khadir. 
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Hd.s  § 336.  'P[j0  wife  has  to  hide  her  face  before  all  the  elder  brothers  and 

other  elder  relations  of  her  husband  ; not  so  before  the  younger  ones, 
elder  and  younger  being,  of  course,  a matter  of  genealogical  degree,  and 
not  of  age.  Nor  may  she  ever  mention  the  name  of  any  of  the  elder  ones, 
or  even  of  her  husband  himself.^ 

When  once  the  ceremonial  goings  and  comings  are  over — among 
Rajputs,  for  instance,  where  there  is  no  mulclduoa^  directly  the  wedding 
is  over — she  may  never  return  to  her  father^s  house  except  with  his  spe- 
cial leave;  and  if  he  sends  for  her,  he  has  to  give  her  a fresh  dower. 

The  village  into  which  his  daughter  is  married  is  utterly  tabooed 
for  the  father,  and  her  elder  brother,  and  all  near  elder  relations. 
They  may  not  go  to  it,  even  drink  water  from  a well  in  that  village  ; 
for  it  is  shameful  to  take  anything  from  one^s  daughter  or  her  belong- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  the  father  is  continually  giving  things  to 
his  daughter  and  her  husband  as  long  as  he  lives.  Even  the  more  dis- 
tant elder  relations  will  not  eat  or  drink  from  the  house  into  which  the 
girl  is  married,  though  they  do  not  taboo  the  whole  village.  The  boy^s 
father  can  go  to  the  girEs  village  by  leave  of  her  father,  ])ut  not 
without 

Ihid.,  § 337.  There  is  a curious  custom  called  neota  by  which  all  the  branches 
of  a family  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  a marriage  in  any  of  its 
component  households.  If  A and  B are  relations,  and  A first  marries 
his  daughter,  B will  contribute,  say,  Rs.  10.  If  R then  marries  his 
daughter,  A mast  contribute  more  than  this,  or  say  Rs.  12.  At 
further  marriages,  so  long  as  the  neoti.  consists  between  them,  the  con- 
tribution will  always  be  Rs.  10,  so  that  B will  always  owe  A Rs.  2 ; 
but  if  either  wishes  to  put  an  end  to  the  neota,  he  will  contribute,  if 
A,  only  Rs.  8,  if  B Rs.  12.  This  clears  the  account,  and,  ip&o  faeto, 
closes  the  neot^.  The  neota  is  always  headed  by  the  hhdti  or  mother^s 
brother  ; but  his  contribution  is  a free  gift,  and  does  not  enter  into  the 
account,  which  is  confined  to  tho  relations  of  the  male  line.  These 
contribute  even  when  the  relationship  is  very  distant  indeed. 

Ihid.,  § 338.  ‘g  neota  ; and  is  only  called  into  play  on  the  occasion 

of  the  marriage  of  a daughter  or  son  of  the  house.  But  in  a somewhat 
similar  manner,  when  the  b/idt  is  to  be  provided  by  the  mother's  father, 
he  sends  a little  guv  to  each  neotdra,  or  person  between  whom  and 
himself  neota  exists  ; and  they  make  small  contributions,  generally 
Re.  1 each.  So,  too,  when  the  boy's  father  gives  guv  to  his  relationii 
at  his  son's  betrothal  they  each  return  him  Re.  1. 

The  Rajputs  call  the  custom  bel  instead  of  neota,  and  take  it,  in 
the  case  of  the  htdt,  only  from  descendants  of  a common  great-grand- 
father. 

Ibid.,  § 339.  As  I have  said,  a man  may  marry  as  often  as  he  pleases  If  he 
. marries  again  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  is  called  dheju.  The  cere- 

monies are  exactly  the  same  for  a man's  different  marriages.  But 
under  no  circumstances  can  a woman  perform  the  p^iera  twice  in  her 
life.  Thus,  among  the  Rajputs,  Brahmans  and  Tagas,  who  do  not 
allow  Jearewa  cr  kardo,  a widow  cannot  under  any  circumstances 

^ In  one  village  there  is  a shrine  to  an  ancestor  who  bad  died  childless.  It  is  known 
by  his  nickname,  and  not  by  his  pro])er  name,  because  t1  e women  of  the  family  do  not  like 
to  pronounce  the  latter, 
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remarry.  But  among*  other  castes  a remarriage  is  allowed  under  the 
above  name.  It  is,  in  its  esgence,  the  Jewish  levirate  ; that  is  to  say, 
on  the  death  of  a man  his  younger  brother  has  first  claim  to  tbe  widow, 
then  his  elder  brother,  and  after  them  otlier  relations  in  the  same  degree  ; 
though  kareioa  cannot  be  performed  'while  the  girl  is  a minor,  and  her 
consent  is  necessary.  But  it  has  been  extended  so  that  a man  may 
marry  a widow  whom  he  could  not  h *ve  married  as  a virgin,  the  oi  ly  res- 
triction being  that  she  is  not  of  his  own  gens.  Thus,  a Gujar  may  marry 
a Jat  or  Ror  widow  of  any  gens  but  his  own.  I need  hardly  say  that 
neither  marriage,  nor  adoption,  nor  any  other  ceremony,  can  change 
the  gens  of  a man  or  woman  ; that  being,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
gens  of  the  original  father.  Even  women  of  menial  castes  can  be  so 
married  ; but  the  woman  is  then  called  heri  hui^  though  it  is  still  a 
real  marriage.  At  the  same  time  any  marriage  out  of  one'^s  own  caste, 
even  if  with  a higher  one,  is  thought  disgraceful. 

The  marriage  must  not  take  place  within  a year  of  the  husband’s 
death.  It  is  effected  by  the  man  throwing  a red  wrap  over  the  woman^s 
head  and  putting  wrislets  [chura)  on  her  arm  in  presence  of  male  and 
female  members  of  the  brotherhood.  There  is  no  ncota  in  karewa,  because 
there  are  no  expenses. 

When  a Hindu  is  on  the  point  of  death,  he  is  taken  off  the  bed  Ibid.,  k 340. 
and  put  with  his  feet  to  the  east  on  the  ground,  on  a fresh  plastered 
spot  strewn  with  the  sacred  diibh  grass  and  sesa.ne.  Ganges  water 
and  milk,  and  a tiny  pearl  (they  can  be  bought  for  a few  pice),  and 
gold,  are  put  into  his  mouth.  The  friends  are  called  in  and  t’le  son  or 
nearest  heir  shaves  completely  in  public,  draws  water  wdth  his  right 
hand  alone,  bathes  and  puts  on  a clean  lion-cloth,  turban,  and  handker- 
chief, and  nc  other  clothes.  Meanwhile  the  widow  has  br)ken  her 
sohdg^  and  throws  it  on  the  corpse,  which  the  men  or  wo  nen  of  the 
family,  according  to  its  sex,  bathe  with  the  water  the  son  has  drawn, 
put  on  it  a loin-cloth,  and  sew  it  up  in  a shroud  ifiuji  or  gliugi).  They 
then  place  it  on  the  bier  [arti  or  pinjri)  and  bear  it  out  head  foremost. 

At  the  door  a Brahman  meets  it  with  pinds  (balls  of  dough)  ani  water 
which  the  son  places  on  the  bier  by  the  head  of  the  corpse.  On  the 
road  they  stop  by  a tank  or  some  water,  uid  pinds  are  again  put  on  the 
bier.  Then  all  the  pinds  are  flunGf  into  the  water,  and  tte  bier  is' 
taken  up  the  reverse  way  with  the  feet  foremost.  When  they  reach 
tbe  burning  place  {clihalla)y  tbe  corpse  is  placed  on  the  pyre  (cJiita), 
and  the  son  taking  sacred  fire,  lit  by  the  Brahman,  lights  the  wood  iddg 
dena)  and  fans  it.  This  is  the  kiria  harm  so  often  mentioned.  When 
the  bone  of  the  skull  is  exposed,  the  son  takes  one  of  the  sticks  of 
which  the  bier  was  made,  drives  it  through  the  skull  {kapdl  Jcirii)  and 
throws  it  over  the  corpse  beyond  the  feet.  When  the  corpse  is  com- 
pletely burnt,  all  bathe  and  return  together  to  the  house,  and  then  go 
’ off  to  their  homes.  The  burning  should  be  on  the  day  of  death,  if 
possible  ; but  it  should  always  be  before  sunset. 

If  the  burning  was  performed  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  water  ^ 3 a. 

is  thrown  on  the  ashes  j if  in  the  Kurukshetr,  the  bones  are  thrown  into 
one  of  the  sacred  tanks,  and  all  is  over.  Otherwise,  on  the  third  day 
the  knuckle-bones  and  other  small  fragments  of  bones  iphul)  coE 
Iccted.  If  they  can  be  taken  to  the  Ganges  at  once,  well  and  good  ; 
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if  not  they  are  buriefl  in  the  jungle.  But  they  must  not  be  brought 
into  the  village  in  any  case  j and  when  once  ready  to  be  taken  to  the 
Ganges;  they  must  not  be  put  down  anywhere;  but  must  always  be 
hung  up  till  finally  thrown  by  a Brahman  into  the  stream.  Their  bearer; 
who  must  be  either  a relation,  or  a Brahman;  or  Jhiwar,  must  sleep 
on  the  ground;  and  not  on  a bed,  on  his  way  to  the  Ganges.  After 
the  death  a ghnra  of  water  with  a hole  in  the  bottom;  stuffed  with  dui.h 
grass  so  that  water  will  drip  from  it;  is  hung  in  a pipal  tree  ; and  the 
water  is  filled,  and  a lamp  lighted  daily  for  11  days. 

§ 842.  The  house  is  impure  till  the  13th  day  after  death.  On 

the  10th  day  the  Maha  Brahmin  or  Achdrj  conies.  The  household 
perform  dasdhi  ; that  is,  they  go  to  the  tank,  wash  their  clothes,  shave, 
offer  10  piuds,  and  give  the  Acharj  grain  enough  for  10  meals.  On 
the  11th  or  day  of  a bull  calf  is  let  loose,  with  a trident 

{tarsul)  branded  on  his  shoulder  or  quarter,  to  1 ecome  a pest.  The 
Achdrj  is  seated  on  the  dead  man^s  bedstead,  and  they  make  obeisance 
to  him  and  lift  him  up,  bedstead  and  all.  He  then  takes  the  bedstead 
and  all  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  dead  man,  and  goes  off  on  his  donkey. 
But  he  is  held  to  be  so  utterly  impure  that  in  many  villages  they  will 
not  allow  him  to  come  inside,  but  take  the  things  out  to  him.  On  the 
12th  day  the  Gujrdtl  Brahman  is  fed,  being  given  stdJfa  or  the  uncooked 
materials  for  dinner  only,  as  he  will  not  eat  food  cooked  even  by  Gaur 
Brahmans.  On  the  13th  day  the  Gaur  Brahmans  are  fed,  a'*d  then 
the  whole  brotherhood  ,•  the  walls  are  plastered,  the  earthen  vessels 
changed;  all  clothes  washed,  and  the  house  becomes  pure.  If  the  man 
died  on  his  bed  instead  of  on  the  ground,  the  house  is  impure  for  45 
days  ; and  after  the  1 1th  day  special  ceremonbs  called  fap  have  to  be 
performed  to  purify  it.  Again,  if  he  has  died  on  certain  Inauspicious 
days  of  the  month,  called  panchal,  5 or  7 Brahmans  have  to  perCorm 
harni  in  order  to  ease  his  spirit. 

Ibid*,  § 343.  The  same  ceremonies  are  observed  on  the  death  of  a woman. 

Children  under  8 years  of  age  are  buried  without  ceremony. 

There  no  particular  ceremonies  observed  at  the  death  of  a 
Musalman,  who  is,  of  course,  burled  with  his  feet  to  the  south.  Gosains 
and  Jogis  are  buried  sitting  up  in  salt ; and  used  to  be  so  burled  alive 
before  our  rule.  Their  graves  are  called  samdds.  Bairagis  are  burnt, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  abbott  a samdd  erected  over  some  of  the  bones. 
Chamars  are  burnt ; while  sweepers  are  buried  upside  down  (mundha). 

Ibid.,  § 344.  The  disembodied  spirit  while  on  its  travels  is  called  paret  ; and 

remains  in  this  state  for  one  year,  making  12^  monthly  stages.  For 
the  first  12  days  after  death  a lamp  is  kept  lit,  and  a bowl  of  water 
with  a hole  in  the  bottom  for  it  to  drip  from  kept  full  in  a pipal  tree 
for  the  use  of  the  spirit.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  son  gives  his 
family  priest  the  ^ monthly  ghara  ^ which  consists  of  a sidha  or  un- 
cooked food  for  two  meals,  a ghara  of  water,  a towel,  an  umbrella,  and 
a pair  of  the  wooden  thoes  [khardun)  used  wheve  the  impure  leather 
is  objectionable.  At  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  (harsandt)  he 
gives  the  Brahman  a bedstead  and  bedding,  a complete  suit  of  clothes, 
some  vessels,  and  such  other  parts  of  a complete  outfit  as  he  can  afford. 
This  is  called  sa)ja.  He  also  gives  him  a cow  with  a calf  at  foot  and 
some  rupees  in  water. 
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Section  1 2 Fictitious  kinship  in  the  Punjab. 

The  ideas  un  lerlying  the  formation  of  the  ties  of  fictitious  kinship  . 
and  the  effects  of  those  ties,  when  formed,  are  not  only  of  importance 
from  a practical  point  of  view,  as  illustrating  such  practices  as  adoption, 
rules  of  succession,  and  the  like,  bnt  they  are  also  of  considerable  interest 
as  illustrating  the  possibidties  of  castes,  or  even  tribes,  having  been 
formed  by  processes  of  accretion.  Among  the  most  primitive  races  on 
the  North-West  Frontier  of  India  the  ties  of  fosterage  are  very  strong, 
more  stringent  even  than  those  of  blood  kinship ^ ; and  throughout 
India,  at  least  among  the  non-Muhammaflans,  adoption  plays  a very 
important  r6le  in  the  law  of  inheritance.  ^ The  following  notes  on  these 
ideas  and  customs  have  been  collected  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far 
fictitious  kinship  is  now  formed  in  the  Punjab. 

Gangd-hhdis — A fraternal  relationship  entailing  the  consec^uences 
of  natural  kinship  and  thus  operating  as  a bar  to  marriage  between  the 
parties,  who  become  Ganga-bhais  each  to  the  other,  is  established  by 
making  a pilgrimage  to  the  Ganges  together  and  there  drinking  the 
waters  of  the  sacred  river  from  each  othrr's  hand*:!.^  This  relationship 
is  also  established  between  two  women  (or  even  between  a man  and  a 
woman), ^ irrOwspective  of  caste,  and  the  parties  should  drink  thrice,^  or 
seven  times,  while  lasting  friendship  and  sisterhood  are  vowed.  In 
Gurgaon  women  who  exchange  dopattas  (shawls)  at  a sacred  place,  or 
on  a pilgrimage,  become  Ganga-bahin,  Jamna  bahin  (if  that  river  is  the 
plac.  of  pilgrimage),  or,  generally,  iirath-hahin.  Such  women  each 
treat  the  other^s  husband  as  a ///a,  i.e.  as  a sister’s  husband,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  custom  of  making  these  alliances  is  more  prevalent  among 
women  than  among  men,  and  more  binding  also.  With  the  extension 
of  facilities  for  making  pilgrimages  this  custom  is  becoming  rarer,  but 
when  a pilgrimage  involved  journeying  and  living  together  the  tie 
was  often  contracted,  and  it  is  still  not  rare  in  cases  where  some  service 
or  aid  was  rendered.  A Sanskrit  adage  declares  that  no  wrong  should 
be  done  to  a person  with  whom  one  has  walked  seven  paces,  an  idea  to 
which  the  seven  steps  at  a wedding  owe  their  significance. 

The  pahul. — Among  Sikhs  the  taking  of  the  pahul  together 
creates  a similar  tie,  and  those  bound  by  it  are  called  gurhhdis.  Here 
again  caste  is  disregarded  and  the  relationship  created  operates  as  an 
absolute  bar  to  marriage. 

Adoption. — Adoption,  as  a religious  rite,  is  not  very  common  in 
the  Punjab,  even  among  Hindus.  It  is  solemnized  with  few  rites,  and 
is  usually  called  god  lend,  or  ^ taking  in  the  lap.^  An  adopted  son  is 

^.g.,  among  the  so-callod  Dards  j see  Biddulpli’s  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosli, 
pp.  82-3. 

2 E.g , among  the  Nambudri  Brahmans  of  Ke;iiha,on  the  Malabar  coast  'sec  Calcutta 
Review,  1901,  pp.  121  et  seqq.),  we  find  two  kirds  of  religious  and  one  of  secular  adoption. 
All  three  ferms  have  remarkable  effects  on  the  laws  of  succession. 

3 It  is  said  that  the  exchange  of  pagris  a,t  Hardw^r  inertly  cements  a long  and  intimate 
friendship  without  creating  any  bond  of  artificial  kinship. 

* It  is,  however,  said  that  this  tie  is  only  contracted  between  women.  It  ‘s  apparently 
rare  between  a man  and  a woman,  but  not  unknown.  In  Multin  the  tie  is  ciillfd  bhirappi 
and  does  exist  between  men  and  women.  In  Wide-Awalce  Stories  (Mrs,  F.  A.  Steel  and  Sir 
R.  C.  T mple)  Princess  Ambergiue  exchanges  veils  with  the  Queen  and  drinks  milk  out  of 
the  same  cup  with  her  ^ as  is  the  custom  wheu  two  people  say  they  will  bo  sisters  ’ : p.  81. 

® This  is  called  in  Panj^bC  cliuUdn  lena  [literally  ‘to  take  handfuls  ’ (of  water)]. 
Women  thus  become  dharm-baliin,  if  Hindus. 
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termed  putrela  by  Hindus.^  But  besides  the  custom  of  f ormal  adop- 
tion a kind  of  informal  adoption  of  a man  or  woman  as  father  or 
mother  is  not  unusual.  The  adoptive  parent  is  thenceforth  treated  as 
a natural  parent,  but  apparently  no  le^al  results  ensue. 

Exchanging  gdndns, — An  analogous  tie  can  be  created  between 
two  youths  hy  exchanging  gandns"^  or  wedding  wristlets,  and  eating 
rice  and  milk  together.  The  youth  who  is  to  be  married  puts  on  a 
gdndn,  and  his  would-be  friend  unties  it,  while  a Brahman  repeats  the 
following  mantrd  : — 

T R A NSLITE  R AT  10  N . 


Manglang^  Bhagiodn-V 
Manglavg  G araV'dJiwijdy 
Manglan g Bunri-lmhh iyd^^ 
Mangld  yatno^  Ilari.^ 


Translation. 


Bhagwan  Vishnu') 

Garar-dhwij  >is  the  embodiment  of  bliss. 

Punri-kakhiya  j 

Hari  is  the  abode  of  happiness. 

God  is  the  centre  of  all  bliss,  happiness  emanates  from  Him. 

This  is  a benediction  {ashir  wdd)  which  a Brahman  gives  to  other 
men.  The  idea  being  ‘ May  God,  the  embodiment  of  all  bliss,  give 
you  happiness.^ 

xAiiother  mantrd  : — 


Yen  hadhdho  J'ali-rdja  ddn-vandro^  Malidi-hala  !! 

Te-natiodgg  pni-hadhndmi  rakshe  vid-chal  md-chal !! 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  killed  Rija  Bali,  the  mighty  leader  of 
tl  e Baits,  I fasten  this  rakliri  thread  round  your  wrist  and  protect  you, 
may  you  persevere,  cleave  to  it,  and  never  deviate  from  it.'"^ 

Generally  this  mantrd  is  recited  when  a rakliH  (amulet)  is  tied  by 
a Brahman  at  the  Rakhri  festival  (on  the  full-moon  day  in  the  month 


of  Sawan). 

Various  other  means  are  adopted  to  create  or  cement*  enduring* 
friendships,  hardly  amounting  to  fictitious  relationship.  -Thus  the 
mimd/in  ceremony  affords  an  opportunity  to  swear  lasting  friendships, 

1 Tlie  subject  of  adoption  is  fully  tteated  in  tli  ^ present  writer’s  Compendium  of  the 

Punjab  Custoniary  Law.  r-  i • mi  n 

^ Oandi^  , M.,  a string  of  coloured  cords  or  of  goat  s ban*.  The  man  or  youtli^  who 

uu^asiens  the  gdnd  of  a bridegioom  at  his  wedding  is  nlso  bouud  to  him  by  special  ties  of 

frien'iship,  _ n v -i 

2 Happiness,  fortune,  bliss,  felicity.  , , , -i.,  ,,  , • j?  i.i 

^ The  second  deity  of  the  sacred  triad,  eutru3(.ed  with  the  preservation  of  the  woild. 

® An  epithet  of  Vishnu.  Garar  is  represented  as  the  vehicle  of  Vishnu  and  as  having 
a white  face,  an  aquiline  nose,  red  wings  and  a golden  body.  Dliwij  means  a banner,  flag. 

It  generally  bears  a picture  of  the  deity’s  vehicle.  • 

6 An  epithet  of  Vishnu.  Lit.,  having  eyes  like  a white  lotus  flower  white 

lot'is  ,lca]chiyd  = eyefi). 

’ Lit.,  house,  residence, 

« An  epithet  of  Vishnu. 
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batdskas  being  distributed  among  those  present,  or  a child  o£  the  same 
age  being  made  to  catch  the  boy’s  hair  as  it  falls,  and  thus  form  a tie  of 
kinship  with  him.  Simultaneous  circumcision  forms  a similar  bond. 

Among  the  Sansis  friendship  is  sworn  by  one  man’s  placing  a 
sword  between  himself  and  his  friend.  The  latter  removes  it,  and  the 
tie  is  complete. 

Pagwat.  —Bxjit  far  commoner  than  the  solemn  religious  bond  creat- 
ed by  the  foregoing  fictions  is  the  looser  social  bond  created  by  the 
exchange  of  pugris,  or  pagwaU  as  it  is  called  in  Gujrat.  As  a rule  this 
exchange  creates  a bond  like  that  of  kinship,^  though  it  is  said  that 
only  among  Hindus  is  its  existence  a bar  to  intermarriage,  and  that 
among  Muhammadans  this  is  not  the  case.  The  or  turban^  is 

typical  of  a man’s  honour,  so  that  the  exchange  means  that  the  honour 
of  the  one  party  becomes  that  of  the  other. 

Such  ‘ brothers  ’ are  ordinarily  termed  pag-hhdi  or  dJiaram-hJidty 
the  latter  term  being  ordinarily  used  to  denote  a brother  artificially 
created  as  opposed  to  a natural  brother 

Chddar  or  orhnd-hadaL — Women  in  the  same  way  exchange 
or  ovii'fids,  and  among  Muhammadans  hQcome  dharin-hahiuK)!  inidn-bajiin 
to  each  other.  But  these  customs  are  more  prevalent  among  Hindus 
than  among  Muhammadans. 

A custom  prevalent  among  children  is  noted  in  Ambala  ; friend- 
ship is  made  or  broken  off  by  placing  the  finger  cn  the  chin  and  moving 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  saying  meri  teri  ydri  liodiy  ‘ There  is 
friendship  twixt  thee  and  me,’  or  fnen  teri  ydri  kut,  ‘ Our  friendship 
is  broken.’  In  Multan  children  hold  their  thumbs  in  their  mouths  and 
lock  their  little  fingers  together,  one  saying,  ‘ Is  thy  friendship  like  a 
sieve,  or  a river  ? ’ If  the  other  reply,  ‘ like  a river,’  the  friend- 
ship is  cemented.  Occasionally  instead  of  a sieve  and  a river,  a brass 
vessel  and  a grinding-stone  are  the  simile.  But  the  friendship  may  be 
broken  off  by  taking  a little  dust  in  the  palm  and  blowing  it  away,  or, 
in  Jhang,  by  breaking  a straw. 

These  modes  of  creating  fictitious  relationship,  or  the  ideas  which 
underlie  them,  appear  to  be  the  basis  of  certain  practices  which  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  Punjab. 

These  practices  on  the  one  hand  find  analogies  in  the  custom  of 
seeking  asylum,  while  on  the  other  they  merge  in  certain  forms  of 
oaths. 

The  finds  a curious  application  among  cattle-lifters  and 

other  criminals.  Finding  himself  suspected,  the  chief  offers  to  restore 
the  stolen  property,  on  condition  that  the  owner  exchanges  pagris  with 
him  as  a pledge  that  he  will  not  lodge  a complaint. 

An  apparent  extension  of  this  practice  is  the  cusiom  of  talli  pdnd,^ 

^ Bttt  in  A.mb^la,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  no  such  tie  is  created,  because  pngwat 
sometimes  takes  place  between  persons  of  different  religions  (and  between  them  no  such  tie 
could  be  created).  In  Jhang  and  Multan  it  creates  no  such  tie. 

^ Cf.  the  adage,  Wair  Bardrdn  BhatHdn,  Ki  honda  pagg  hj-wati'd»  ? When  Tarars  and 
Bhattis  aro  at  enmity  of  what  avail  is  it  to  exchange  pagrr/5 

^Talli,  a small  piece  of  cloth,  a patch  j likr  and  tigra  are  not  given  in  Maya  Siugh*8, 
Panjabi  Dictionary^  but  both  are  said  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  talli.  In  the  Jhang 
district  at  a wedding  the  bridegroom’s  friend  casts  a piece  of  cloth  over  the  bride’s  head  iu 
precisely  the  same  way. 
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talld pdndj  tidri  pdnd  or  tigvd  satnd)  as  it  is  variously  called.  This 
custom  may  be  thus  described.  The  supplicant  casts  a piece  of  clothing 
over  the  head  of  his  enemy's  daughter  or  sister,  whether  he  be  the 
person  whom  he  has  actually  wronged,  or  a witness  against  him,  or  his 
would-be  captor.  If  he  cannot  get  access  to  the  girl  herself  he  employs 
a Mirasan  or  a Machhiani  to  go  to  her  father's  house  and  throw  the 
cloth  over  her  head  in  his  name.  It  suflSces  to  give  the  girl  a small 
ornament  instead  of  casting  a cloth  over  her.  By  this  means  a com- 
plainant or  a hostile  witness  may  be  compelled  to  assist  a thief  or  any 
wrong-doer  instead  of  pressing  the  charge  against  him  ; or  a loan  may 
be  extorted  from  a money-lender,  ^ 

Among  Muhammadans  in  the  Western  Punjab  the  relatives  of  a 
man  in  trouble  with  the  police  approach  the  complainant  with  a Quran 
which  they  place  in  his  hands  and  thus  constrain  him  to  abandon  the 
prosecution.  In  former  times,  it  is  said,  if  a man  who  had  a feud  died, 
and  his  kinsman  could  not,  or  would  not,  continue  (he  feud  they  took  his 
corpse  to  his  enemy  and  thus  compelled  him  to  friendship.  This  is 
called  pallo  pdnd^^  or  niyat  khair.^  Refusal  involves  divine  displea- 
sure. In  the  Mianwali  district  it  is  customary  for  one  side  to  send 
Sayyids,  Brahmans,  or  daughters^  as  envoys  to  the  rival  faction  in 
order  to  induce  it  to  give  up  its  claims.  If  this  request  is  refused  and 
the  rival  party  meets  with  misfortune,  it  is  attributed  to  its  rejection  of 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  Saj^’yids,  or  the  other  envoys.  In  the  same 
district  it  is  customary  for  a thief  to  send  a widow  (called  kdli  siri)^  to 
beg  for  mercy  from  the  complainant.  Such  an  envoy  refuses  to  sit 
until  her  request  is  granted. 

The  custom  of  casting  one's  garment  over  an  enemy’s  daughter 
is  found  as  far  west  as  Kohat,  but  in  that  district  another  method  is  also 
in  vogue.  The  thief,  or  one  of  his  relatives,  goes  to  the  complainant's 
house,  places  his  hands  on  his  cliiilha  (hearth  or  oven)  and  says  : 
ta  angJi^are  ma  wnniwale  cla^  ^ I have  grasped  your  oven  ' ; thus  claim- 
ing his  hospitality. 

Compurgation  is  also  not  unknown.  Thus  in  Gujrat  if  A is 
suspected  of  stealing  R's  cattle,  but  denies  his  guilt,  the  parties  nominate 
an  arbitrator  and  agree  t'/  abide  by  his  word.  This  is  called  sunk  laina^ 
or  taking  an  oath,  but  it  is  termed  rein,  dena  in  Jhang,  Multan  &c. 

^ In  Gujrat  the  suppliant  party  assembles  all  the  respectable  men  of  the  locality,  and 
they  go  in  a body  t > the  house  of  him  whose  favour  is  sought.  This  is  called  meta  ( ? sure- 
ly meld)  'pdna.  In  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  the  de[(utation  is  formed  in  a very  similar  way,  and 
is  called  merh  (?  mehar ^ P.,  a crowd).  Both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  have  this  custom 
but  only  the  latter  take  a Quran  with  them. 

®PaZ^o,  the  border  of  a shawl  ; paivan,  to  spread  out  the  end  of  one’s  shawl,  to 
invoke  a blessing  ; so  called  because  Sindus  spread  out  the  end  of  their  shawls  on  the 
ground  before  them  when  invoking  a blessing. 

®If  the  complainant  violate  his  solemn  promise  on  the  Quran  to  take  no  action  he  i® 
said  to  be  /eAaeV  and  is  cut  oif  from  all  social  intercourse  with  his  fellows, 

being  only  received  again  into  fellowship  after  he  has  given  them  presents  and  feasted  the 
whole  brotherhood.  The  surrender  of  the  corpse  reminds  one  of  the  attachment  of  the 
dead  for  debt.  See  The  Grateful  Dead. 

* Among  some  of  the  low  castes  daughters  act  as  priests,  vice  Brahmans. 

Kdli  9iri,\\t.  ‘ black-head  ’ apparently,  A widow  would  seem  to  be  sent  because 
she  is  the  most  deserving  or  pitiable  of  all  suppliants. 
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Nanwaii,^‘YQry  similar  in  idea  is  the  Pathan  custom  of  nanwati, 
or  nahaura.  If  a man  seeks  mercy,  or  the  protection  of  a powerful 
patron,  he  or  his  relative  goes  to  his  house  with  a posse  of  leading  men 
of  the  village  and  there  kills  a goat  or  a sheep  by  way  of  peace-offering. 

Sayyid  Ahmad  Dehlari  furnishes  some  curious  information  on  the 
customs  among  women  in  Delhi.  He  informs  me  that  the  princesses  of 
the  old  Mughal  dynasty,  when  resident  in  the  palace,  used  to  effect  a tie 
of  sisterhood,  called  zandkhi.  Zandhli'^  is  the  breast-bone  of  a fowl  or 
pigeon,  and  two  ladies  used  to  break  it,  as  we  break  a wishing  bone. 
They  then  became  zandkMj  each  to  the  other,  and  the  tie  thus  created 
was  a very  strong  one.  The  custom  is  said  to  have  been  brought  with 
them  from  Turkestan.  Similar  ties  were  formed  by  women  of  the 
palace  who  were  known  as  diljdn,  ^ hearths  life/  j an-umand^  dilmtlay 
dushman  {Mt,  ‘ enemy  dd^dni^  chhaodna , See.,  but  these  ties  were 
less  binding.  Dilmila  may  be  taken  to  mean  ^ confidante.^  Dugdna 
is  applied  to  two  ladies  of  equal  age  whose  friendship  is  strengthened 
by  eating  phillipine  almonds,  ^ as  if  they  were  sisters,  born  of  one 
mother.'^  Chh  iodn  i would  appear  to  be  derived  from  cJihe,  6,  and  to 
mean  one  who  is  six  times  dearer  than  a sister.  Irishman  is  used, 
curiously  enough,  to  imply  that  the  enemy  of  either  is  also  the  enemy 
of  the  other.  ^ 

Among  the  women  of  Delhi  generally,  the  terms  applied  to  such 
adoptive  sisters  are  Huheli  (companion),^  bahneliy^  and  sakkty^  or 
sakhelif  but  the  latter  term  is  seldom  used  except  in  poetry.  Another 
term  for  adopted  sister  is  munh~toliy  or  ^ adopted  by  word  of  mouth."’ 
Other  terms  remind  one  of  the  payri-badal  or  topi-bndal  brotherhoods 
formed  among  men  and  include  the  challa^badal-bahin,  or  sister  by 
exchange  of  rings,  and  dupatta-badal-bahiny  or  sister  by  exchange  of 
scarves.  The  latter  tie  is  formed  ceremoniously,  each  ^ sister  ^ sending 
the  other  an  embroidered  scarf  [doputta)  in  a tray  and  putting  on  the 
one  received  from  her,  after  which  a number  of  invited  guests  are 
feasted.  Keligious  sisterhood  is  formed  by  following  the  same  faith 
and  becoming  chini-haliin  ; by  affecting  the  same  spiritual  teacher  [pir) 
and  becoming  pir-bahin  ; or  by  drinking  the  water  from  the  Jumna  or 
Ganges  from  each  other^s  hands  while  bathing  in  one  of  those  rivers, 
and  thus  becoming  Jamna  or  Ganga-//^^2«.  The  latter  is  the  stronger 
tie.  Foster  sisters  are  styled  dudh-sha^ik^bahin.’^ 

' Zandkh,  Pers.,  means  * chin  * ; Platts’  Hindustani  Dictionary^  p.  618,  but  it 
does  not  give  sandhh, 

® e/ttM-i-wan,  ‘ life  of  mine,’  or  possibly  ‘life  of  my  heart.’  I can  trace  none  of 
these  Palace  terms  in  Platts. 

^ These  palace  terms  have  been  somewhat  disregarded,  or  have  at  least  lost  much  of 
their  original  force,  in  rekhti,  the  doggerel  verses  written  in  women's  language  and 
expressing  their  sentiments  (Platts,  p 611).  Chhagdna,  however,  occurs  in  the  verse: 
Mui  ne  gais  s^ashiq  ko  tinke  chuniode,  Qurhdn  kt  thi  chhagdna  xcoh  kahmdi  Laitd  in  the 
Taskira-i-Gultsfdn-i’Sakhun  of  Mirza  Pakhr-ud*Muhk.  With  the  exception  of  and 

chhagdna  they  are  also  said  to  occur  in  three  books,  the  Chata-hhanchi,  Sughafsuheli,  and 
written  by  a gentleman  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Delhi  Palace,  and 
describing  the  colloquial  language  used  therein. 

* Platts,  pp.  707*8. 

® An  adopted  visitor,  or  female  friend:  Platts,  p 194. 

* A female  friend  etc.,  see  Platts,  p.  666. 

’ In  Northern  India,  from  Agra  as  far  south  as  Bih5r,  the  term  guiyan  is  much  in  use 
among  women  and  in  poetry.  In  Marwdr  and  Upper  India  the  corresponding  term  is 
5a?n»,  which  Platts  (p.  643)  gives  as  a synonym  of  saheli.  See  p.  928  for  gdindn,  ‘a 
partner,’  or  ‘female  companion.’ 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

6ASTE  AND  SEGTARIAL  MARKS  IN  THE  PANJAB. 

SECTION  I.— CASTE  MARKS. 

Caste  marks,  like  sectarial  marks,  probably  had  a religions  origin, 
but  they  should  nevertheless  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  latter. 
They  are  in  themselves  only  a part  of  the  symbolism  of  caste,  and  find 
counterparts  in  various  other  outward  signs  and  observances,  which  dis- 
tinguish one  caste  from  another 

According  to  the  commonly-accepted  theoretical  division  of  Hindu 
society^  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  castes  were  as  follows ; — 

IBrahmana.  Kibatriya.  Vaisya. 

Clothing  in  skins  ...  black  deer.  red  deer,  goat. 

Sacred  thread  ...  cotton.  hemp.  wool 

Staff  ^ ,,,  dhdh.  bar.  jdl. 

The  Erahmacharyas  of  each  of  the  above  castes  are  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  by* more  elaborate  differences  in  the  matters  of  cloth- 
ing and  staff.  Thus  : — 


Brahman  a. 

Keliatriya. 

Vaieya. 

Under  garment 

...  hemp. 

silk. 

sbecp-skin. 

Upper  garment 
of  skin. 

. . . black-buck. 

ruru) 
a deer. 

goat. 

Staff 

dhahfi 

bilva.^ 

giilar.^ 

Height  of  staffs 

to  the  head. 

to  the  fore- 
head. 

to  the  n( 

Girdle 

. . . munj.  ® 

murhafi 

hemp. 

There  was  a difference  also,  according  to  caste,  in  the  forms  of  the 
words  used  by  the  Brahmdcharyas  in  asking  alms  ® : — 

Frahmaiia.  Kshatriya.  Vaisya. 

BJiavti  hlihliyam.  hhilliyam  hhavti,  hhikhyam  delii. 

DehL  dchi.  bhavti. 

In  connection  with  the  above  distributions  of  clothing  and  accout- 
rements, each  of  the  four  chief  castes  wore,  on  the  forehead  between 
the  eyebrows,  a distinctive  caste  mark  of  coloured  sandal- wood  paste ^ 

^ I.  e.  of  the  wood  of  the  butea  frondosa,  ficus  Indica  and  acacia  Arahica,  respec- 
tively. 

2 Called  the  chMchhra' 

^Aegle  marmelos,  or  wood-apple. 

* Ficus  alomerata.  „ , , , / i 

5 According  to  Mann,  sloka  45.  The  varieties  of  the  Brahmacharya  staff  above  given 

are  arranged  according  to  the  Orihyasutra.  Mann,  45,  gives  a wider  ran ^ of 

choice : Brahmana,  or  UUai  Kshatriya,  Jar  or  khairsal  {acaaa  catechu)  j 

yB,{syB,,  jdl  or  gular, 

® A vetch. 

's^See^Sraskara,  Grihvasufra,  ed.  Kasiji  Med.  Hell,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Hathwa,  Si.  1962  : Khandd  II,  pp.  300  ff.:  sutras  16  to  28.  Mann,  Dhaga 
2 41,  45,  46  etc. 

“ I'T^hmanas  also  used  hhaihuti,  ashes,  for  this  purpose. 
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Caste  Marks : Manu,  Grihyasutra,  etc. 


Caste  Marks ; Meru  Tantra. 
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Vaishnava  Sectaiial  Marks. 
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{vide  Plate,  figs.  1,  2,  3 and  4).  The  colour,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  the 
caste-mark  was  distinctive  for  each  caste,  as  under  : — 

Brahmaua.  Kshatriya.  Vaisya,  Sudra, 

AVhite.  red.  pale  yellow.  black. 

According  to  a sloka  in  the  Padma  PurdU)  the  colours  abovemen- 
tioned  correspond  with  the  complexion  of  each  caste,  which  was  assumed 
to  convey  its  general  mental  qualities  : — 

Bralimana.  Ksbatriya.  Vaisya.  Sudra. 

Venerable.  merciless.  merciful.  vain. 

The  Mern  Tanira,  however,  prescribes  quite  a different  set  ot 
marks  {vide  Plate,  figs.  5,  6 and  6^,  ^ and  8)  : — 

Bralimana.  Kehatriya.  Vaisya.  Sudra. 

V ardhapnndra.  iripundraP  ardhachandrakd.  chaukd. 

Other  authorities  again  permit  Brahmanas  to  wear  the  tripuiidra 
in  its  straight  form,  though  Shaktakas  might  wear  both,  while  ihe 
vafdhapundra  is  prescribed  for  Kshatriyas. 

The  materials  for  the  vardhapundv a wear  also  varied  to  saffron, 
clay,  turmeric  and  earth  from  sacred  places.  In  modern  practice  the 
colour  is  rarely  pure  white. 

Historically  the  discrepancies  to  be  observed  in  the  authorities 
more  than  probably  represent  local  feeling  at  various  epochs  and  show 
that  at  no  time  was  there  any  hard  and  fast  general  rule.  Nowadays, 
in  practice,  the  distinctions  noted  in  the  books  do  not  exist,  and  customs 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  them  are  observed.  E,  y.,  the  sacred  thread 
is  usually  of  cotton,  and  caste  distinction  is  shown  by  the  knots  used  ; 
the  castes  assumed  to  represent  the  old  Brahmana  and  Kshatriya  divi- 
sions employing  the  brahm-ganthy  and  those  representing  the  old 
Vaisyas,  the  vishn-ganth. 

SECTION  II.— SECTARIAL  MARKS. 

1.  Vaishnava. 

Sectarial  marks  as  now  used  are  probably  of  comparatively  modern 
form.  That  of  the  Vaishnavas  is  the  iirdhpund^  representing  the 
bishnpad  or  footprint  of  Vishnu  : (Plate,  fig.  9). 

It  is  also  described  as  consisting  of  two  upright  lines  with  a point 
between  them  (see  Plate,  tig.  5),  and  as  a simple  vertical  Hue.  This  last 
statement  is,  however,  expressly  contradicted  by  another  account,  n liich 
says  that  Vaishnavas  are  forbidden  to  use  the  single  vertical  line,  and 
proceeds  to  prescribe  marks  for  each  of  the  great  Vaishnava  sects  and 
their  offshoots  as  understood  in  the  Punjab. 

This  account  leads  us  into  an  extremely  instructive  presentation  of 
sect  development  among  Vaishnavas  in  the  Northern  parts  of  India. 
These  sects  are  given  as  follows,  employing  the  terms  for  them  us(h1 
by  the  modern  Punjdbis  : — 

’ In  two  forms ; thiee  straight  lines  or  three  lines  curved  upwards. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

SUPBESTITIONS  AND  CEREMONIES  RELATING  TO 
DWELLINGS  IN  THE  PAN  JAB. 

SECTION  I.~THE  ASPECT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

1.  The  south. 

A southern  aspect  is  unlucky. 

In  Jullundur  (Jalandhar)  it  means  that  it  will  generally  remain 
empty.  In  Lahore  a house  facing  souths  or  a site  on  which  a house 
facing  south,  can  only  be  built,  has  a markedly  lower  selling  value 
than  one  with  any  other  aspect.  Builders  rnake  every  effort  to  avoid 
a southern  aspect.  In  Gurgaon  a house  should,  if  possible,  face 
towards  the  Ganges,  never  south.  In  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  this  aspects  is 
specially  unlucky, 

2.  The  astrological  aspect. 

In  Trans-Giri  Sirmur  the  ndm  rds^  of  the  village  settles  the  aspect 
in  the  first  instance.  If  it  is  Kumbh,  Tula  or  Brichhak,  the  house  must 
face  west  : if  in  Brikh,  Kunya  or  Makar,  south  : if  in  Min,  Kirkh  or 
Mithan,  north. 

The  house  must  never  face  east.  But  north  and  s(  uth  are  also 
unlucky,  2 as  the  north  aspect  brings  poverty  and  the  south  admits 
demons.  Therefore  when  a house,  according  to  the  ndm  rds  rule  ought 
to  face  north,  south  or  east,  it  is  made  to  face  north-east  or  noi-th-west, 
south-east  or  south-west. 

8.  Other  aspects. 

In  Amritsar  a house  built  in  front  of  a tree,  or  facing  a tank  or 
riveL  is  unlucky.^ 

SECTION  II  .—TIMES  FOR  BUILDING. 

1.  The  auspicious  moment. 

In  Sirmur  a handful  of  earth  from  the  site  selected  is  taken  to  a 
Brahman,  who  predicts  the  auspicious  moment  for  laying  the  founda- 
tions, by  declaring  that  a leopard,  cow,  fox  or  other  animal  or  drum 
will  be  heard  at  the  appointed  time.  The  prophecy  usually  comes  off, 
because  it  is  made  with  due  regard  to  local  circumstances  at  the  time, 
but  if  it  fails,  the  time  is  postponed  and  another  day  fixed. 

1 The  Hindi  alphabet  is  divided  among  the  twelv^e  zodiacal  signs,  each  of  which  affects 
the  letters  allotted  to  it.  The  ndm  rds  is  the  sign  to  which  the  initial  letter  of  the  name 
of  the  village  (as  also  of  a person)  belongs. 

® Also  among  Muhammadans  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

® In  this  District,  if  a pipal  tree  grows  within  the  house  piecincts,  it  is  unlucky.  But 
in  Lahore  symmetry  and  even  safety  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  preserve  a p{pal  tree  growing 
on  the  site  of  a house,  or  within  its  precincts,  unless  the  tree  can  he  easily  transplanted, 
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2.  Months  for  building. 

Baisakh^  BhMoii,  Magh  and  Ph%un  are  laokj^  unless  the  buildePs 
ndm  rds  is  in  Saturn,  Mars,  Ketu  or  Rahu. 

In  Kangra,  the  only  lucky  months  are  those  between  Magh  and 

Har. 

In  Dera  Grhazi  Khan,  the  lucky  months  are  Sawan,  Katik,  Poh, 
Phagun  and  Baisakh. 

Phagun  and  Baisakh  are  the  lucky  months.  (Sawan  provides  sons 
Katik  brings  gold  and  silver  : Poh  finds  worship  acceptable  to  God.) 
The  unlucky  months  a''e  Har,  Bhadoii,  Asauj,  Maghar,  Magh,  Chet 
and  J4th.  Har  breeds  mice  : Bhadon  makes  the  owner  ill : Asauj  pro- 
duces family  quarrels  : Maghar  produces  debt : Magh  creates  danger 
of  fire:  Chet  brings  ill-luck,  and  Jeth-  loss  of  the  money  spent  in 
building. 

SECTION  ill.—FOUNDATION  CEREMONIES, 

1.  Sirmur. 

In  Trans-Gill  Sirmur  a betel-nut,  for  fertility,  and  a piriudd^  for 
longevity,  are  always,  and  a hair  from  a tiger^s  or  a leopard^s  moustache 
for  courage  is  often  placed  beneath  the  foundation  stone. 

Elsewhere  in  Sirmur  four  jars  containing  articles,  brought  from 
Hardwar  or  other  sacred  place,  are  set  at  the  four  corners  ol  the  house, 
and  on  these  are  laid  the  foundation  stones. 

2.  Kangra. 

In  Ksingra  tahsil  the  foundations  are  laid  at  an  auspicious  moment, 
when  a stone  chahki  (grindstone),  called  vastd,  is  placed  in  them  and 
worshipped,  a goat  being  sacrificed  and  kavdk  p.irskdd  offered  to  it. 

3.  Ambala. 

In  Ambala,  the  foundation  is  laid  at  the  time  fixed  by  a Brahman, 
and  oil  is  poured  on  the  spot,  gar  being  distributed  to  those  present. 

4.  Amritsar. 

In  Amritsar,  the  foundation  rites  are  called  shild  asthdjoanj  ^setting 
up  of  the  stone.’’ 

A pit  is  dug  at  an  auspicious  moment,  and  mangoes,  betel  leaves 
with  an  iron  peg  driven  through  them  into  the  earth,  curds,  bart  (a  mess 
of  pulse),  and  are  placed  in  it  as  offerings.  White  rape-seed  and 
asafoetida  are  then  sprinkled  over  the  pit,  Next  a new  jar,  covered 
with  a spotted  red  and  yellow  clotli  and  containing  a cocoanut,  seven 
kinds  of  grain,  a gold  or  silver  coin  and  a paper,  recording  the  year, 
day  and  hour  of  laying  the  foundation,  is  placed  in  it.  Lastly,  oil  is 
sprinkled  over  the  jar,  the  gods  and  serpents  are  worshipped,  and  the  pit 
is  closed  with  five  or  seven  fiat  bricks. 

silk  cord  for  tying  a woman’s  hair.  Usually  it  denotes  a wife’s  good  fortune,  but 
here  long  life  to  the  men  of  the  family. 
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The  object  of  the  various  articles  used  in  this  ceremony  is  as 
follows  : — Mangoes  for  fertility  : betel  leaves  for  a gentle  temper  : the 
iron  peg  for  strength  to  the  foundations  : the  cocoanut  for  riches  in  fruit 
grain  and  -money.  The  curds  and  guv  are  offerings  to  the  gods^  and  the 
rape  seed  and  asafoetida  ward  off  evil  spirits. 

SECTION  IV  —THE  ARCHITRAVE. 

1.  Ambala. 

When  the  door  frame  is  set  up^  a gandd  of  wool,  with  a small  bag 
of  madder  tied  to  it,  is  fastened  to  the  lintel,  to  avert  calamity  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants, 

2.  Amritsar. 

The  door  frame  is  set  up  at  an  auspicious  moment,  and  a mmiU 
thread,  with  a bag  containing  rice,  rape-seed,  a bit  of  red  silk  cloth,  a 
kauri j a ring  of  iron  and  of  glass,  is  tied  to  it  to  the  northward.  Gvlt 
is  distributed  and  the  gods  worshipped.  1 ive  or  seven  impressions  of 
the  hand  in  red  are  then  made  on  the  frame,  to  signify  the  completion 
of  the  rites. 

The  door  frame  is  guarded  until  the  walls  reach  the  top  of  it,  lest 
a woman  should  bewitch  the  frame  and  cause  death  or  injury  to  the 
owner. 

The  ‘ Five  Gods  ^ are  often  carved  on  the  lintel  for  the  protection 
of  the  inmates. 

3.  Gurgaon. 

A kdngni  of  red  thread,  an  iron  ring,  a betel  nut  and  mustard  seed 
are  all  tied  to  the  lintel  to  keep  off  the  evil  spirits. 

SECTION  V -COMPLETION  CEREMONIES. 

1.  Sirmur. 

As  the  house  approaches  completion  a pirinddi  a betel  nut,  and  an 
iron  ringj  called  the  three  sltaklis,  are  tied  to  a beam  and  to  the  lintel  of 
the  door.  The  iron  ring  is  a protection  against  evil  spirits. 

2.  Kangra. 

The  completion  rite  is  called  pataishtd,  when  Brahmans  and  the 
kinsmen  are  feasted  and  a goat  is  sacrified.  An  image  of  Ganesh 
carved  in  stone,  called  wdstd  jag jup,  is  also  set  up  in  a niche  in  the 

hall. 

3.  Ambala. 

When  the  building  is  finished  a black  handid  (pot)  is  hung  inside 
it  and  a black  hand  is  painted  on  the  wall  to  avert  the  evil  eye. 

4.  Amritsar. 

A house  should  not  be  roofed  during  the  parjd  in  any  month,  but 
at  a fixed  auspicious  time.  The  roof  should  have  an  odd  number  of 

beams. 
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_ A staircase  should  always  be  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  and  con- 
tain  an  odd  number  of  steps. 

SECTION  VI.-OCCUPATION  CEREMONIES. 

1.  Ambala. 

Before  occupation  a Brahman  is  asked  to  fix  the  mahurat,  or  luckr 
time  for  entrance.  Seven  or  eleven  days  previously  a pandit  performs  a 
mside  the  house.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  occupation  nandits 
also  recite  mantras  to  avert  evil  spirits  and  the  owner  feeds  Brahmans 
and  gives  alms. 


2.  Amritsar. 

A Brahman  fixes  a lucky  day  for  the  occupation  when  the  ceremonv 
of  c/latA  is  performed.^  As  a preliminary,  green  leaves  from  seven  trees 
are  tied  to  a mauh  on  the  outer  door.  The  gods  are  worshipped, 
Aawaii  IS  performed  and  figures  of  five  or  seven  gods  are  drawn  on  the 
ground,  together  with  that  of  M^dsta,  the  house- nod.' 

After  first  throwing  a Uttle  oil  on  the  threshold,  the  master  and 
IS  lamily  enter  at  an  auspicious  moment,  carrying  a new  iar  full  of 
water,  flowers  gur,  yellow  thread,  fruit,  nuts,  etc.,  while  the  house  wife 
^rrms  a jug  of  curds.  The  master  wears  new  clothes  and  a turban . 
Both  man  and  wife,  together  with-a  quiet  milch  cow',  are  led  bv  a <rirl 
weari%  a red  cloth  on  her  head  and  a nose-ring.  Sometimes ' a sacred 
book  IS  carried  in  also.  A Brahman  recites  and  then  all  the 

articles  brought  m are  placed  north  and  south  of  a bedi,  in  which  are 

various  colours.  These  are  afterwards  removed  and 
affixed  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  on  either  side  of  the  door.  Brah- 
mans  and  kinsmen  are  fed  and  the  ceremonies  are  ended 


3.  Gujrat. 

The  or  occupation  ceremony,  simply  consists  here  of  the 

woisfiip  of  a figure  of  Ganesh  painted  in  red  or  smeared  with  flour  on 
tne  nouse-wall  by  the  owner. 

4.  Gurgaon. 

Before  occupation  itawan  is  performed,  the  katbi  of  Sat  Narain  is 
recited  and  food  given  to  the  Brahmans. 

5.  Ludhiana. 

Before  occupying*  a new  house  the  ceremony  oT  gviha  pratisJita  is 
performed. 

Before  reoccupying  a house  that  has  not  been  lived  in  for  some 
time,  the  ceremony  of  bhdstd  pujd  is  performed. 

SECTION  VII.  - THE  FORM  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

1.  General. 

It  is  unlucky  to  build  a house  broader  in  front  than  at  the  back. 
Such  a house  is  called  sheV'-dahan,  lion -mouthed,  or  hdah-niahaii.  tisreT’- 
mouthed. 

'See  above  section  III,  2 : and  section  V,  2. 

*See  preceding  paragraph. 
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914  Building  ceremonies. 

A house,  to  be  lucky,  should  be  ^au-mukkd,  cow-mouthed,  or  broad- 
er behind  than  in  front. 

Houses,  also,  to  be  lucky,  sliould  have  an  equal  number  of  sides, 
preferably  four,  six  or  twelve  sides. 

2.  Amritsar. 

In  Amritsar,  a house  that  is  kvihdh-dahan^  oj'jen -mouthed,  or  wider 
in  front  than  behind,  will  make  the  tenant  spend  more  than  his  in- 
come. 

A house  with  its  front  higher  than  its  back  is  unlucky. 

SECTION  VIII —THE  ROOF. 

1.  Ceilings. 

The  beams  of  the  upper  storey  ^ must  not  cross  the  rafter  of  the 
lower  storey,  but  lie  parallel  with  them.  If  they  do  cross  it  is  a had 
omen,  and  the  condition  is  called  (jal.  This  does  not  a})ply  to  the 
ceilings  of  different  rooms  on  the  same  floor. 


2.  Rafters. 

Rafters  are  counted  in  sets  of  three,  the  lirst  of  each  set  being 
called  respectively  bhasturdj  (lord  of  the  dwelling),  Ind  (for  Indar, 
the  rain-god'.  Yam  (for  Yama,  the  god  of  d(*aihj,  or  simply  rdj.  En- 
deavour is  always  made  to  so  arrange  the  rafters  that  the  last  may  be 
counted  as  rap  as  that  brings  luck.  If  the  counting  ends  in  Ind,  the 
roof  will  leak,  which  is  tolerated  : but  on  no  account  must  the  last 
rafter  be  counted  as  Yam,  as  that  would  bring  death  or  adversity. 

3.  Thatch. 

Some  Gujars  of  the  Palwal  tahsil  of  Gurgaon  affect  thatched 
roofs,  as  any  other  kind  will  bring  down  on  them  the  wrath  of  their 
Pir,  or  patron  saint. 

SECTION  IX.-  STRUCTURAL  ALTERATIONS. 

Between  the  months  of  Har  and  Kdtik  the  gods  are  asleep  and 
no  structural  alteration  should  then  be  made. 

SECTION  X.- CEREMONIAL  DECORATIONS. 

1.  General. 

On  numerous  specified  occasions,  the  house  is  decorated  or  marked 
with  figures  and  designs,  everyone  of  which  has,  or  originally  had,  a 
meaning  of  its  own.  They  are  always  drawn  by  the  women,  never  by 
men. 

1 Upper  storeys  are  sometimes  tabuM e.  g.  the  Najar  Jats  of  the  Samrala  tahsil  of 
Ludhiana  think  an  upper  storey  brings  had  Inch. 

® Thus  with  four  rafters,  the  last  counts  as  Ind  : with  seven  rafters,  the  last  would 
count  as  Yam  : with  ten  rafters  the  last  would  count  as  rdj,  the  lucky  number. 


Fig.  I 
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2.  Figures  used  on  religious  festivals  in  Gurgaon. 

(a)  Solono, 

On  the  Solono  day  a figure^  called  soni  (Plate  I,  fig.  2),  is  drawn 
in  red  on  the  house-wall.  It  is  said  to  represent  the  asterism  Sravana, 
and  is  worshipped  by  placing  sweetmeats  before  it,  which  are  afterwards 
given  to  Brahmans. 

(6)  Ncfg  Panchamz, 

On  the  Nag  Panchami,  5th  of  lunar  Bhddon^  the  figure  shown  on 
Plate  1,  fig.  1,  is  drawn  in  black  on  the  house-wall.  It  represents  the 
snake-god  in  his  dwelling  and  is  believed  to  prevent  the  house  from 
being  infested  with  snakes. 

(c)  Kdtik  and  DiwdU. 

In  Gurgaon,  Banias  and  Brahmans  draw  the  figure  on  Plate  II, 
on  the  house-wall.  It  must  be  begun  on  the  4th  and  finished  on  the  Sth 
of  lunar  Katik. 

The  first  part  {a)  is  called  std7i  and  represents  Radhiki  (Badha) 
spouse  of  Krishna.  This  is  worshipped  on  the  Sth  of  lunar  Katik  by 
placing  sweetmeats  before  it. 

The  second  part  (b)  represents  the  goddess  Amanashya  and  is 
worshipped  at  noon  on  the  Diwali  by  placing  before  it  rice  and  milk, 
which  are  afterwards  given  to  Brahmans. 

The  third  part  {o)  represents  Lakshmi  .as  the  goddess  of  wealth, 
and  is  worshipped  at  midnight  on  the  Diwali  by  placing  money  before 
it.  An  all-night  vigil  is  kept  on  this  occasion. 

(d)  Deo-uthdn. 

On  the  Deo-uthan  day  in  Katik  when  the  gods  awake  from  their 
sleep  the  figure  in  Plate  III  is  drawn  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house 
and  worshipped  by  placing  before  it  fruit  and  vegetables  in  season.  The 
women  of  the  household  call  in  a Brahmam,  and  with  her  they  sing  songs 
and  beat  the  mat  with  which  the  figures  are  covered,  and  then,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  gods  are  awakened  from  their  sleep.  The  male  representation 
to  the  right  is  of  Narayan. 

(e)  Ndrdyan, 

On  Narayan^s  day  white  dots  are  made  on  the  tops  of  the  figures, 
in  parallel  rows  on  the  house-wall ; and  figures  of  birds  and  animals, 
all  in  white  dots,  are  also  drawn. 

(3)  Figures  of  deotas. 

In  Sirmur  a house  is  at  once  abandoned  if  the  sign  or  image  of  a 
deota  is  painted  on  it,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  thereby  become  sacred. 

(4)  Weddings. 

Chariots,  peafowl  and  many  other  objects  are  drawn  on  the  house- 
walls  at  a wedding.  In  Gurgaon,  in  addition,  a picture  of  the  god 
Hinnaik  or  Bindaik,^  covered  over  with  an  earthen  jar  fastened  to  the 


^ Sanskr.  Vinnayaka  or  Vinnayika  (?). 
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wall,  is  drawn  several  days  before  the  wedding  of  a male  member  of  the 
family,  and  is  worshipped  daily  to  avert  calamity. 

(5)  The  Dehra. 

In  Kangra,  every  house  should  possess  a UeJird^  upon  which  a ball 
of  clay,  made  by  an  elderly  woman  of  the  family,  is  placed  on  the  birth 
of  a child.  This  ball  is  called  Bhain  or  Atam  Devi. 

At  the  wedding  of  a boy  or  girl  the  enclosure  of  the  dehra  is 
plastered  over  with  cowdung  and  the  figure  of  the  dehra  drawn  anew 
with  ground  rice  in  red  and  yellow.  See  Plate  I,  fig.  1. 

The  enclosure  in  which  the  delird  is  drawn  is  decorated  with 
pictures  of  Ganesh,  Devi,  Shib  and  Parbati  adorned  with  flowers,  ind 
so  are  both  sides  of  the  door.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  house  a chariot  is 
drawn  with  wheat  flour  on  a portion  of  the  jard  plastered  with  cowdung. 

SECTION  11.— CEREMONIAL  MARKS  AND  SIGNS. 

1.  Swastika. 

(a)  Form, 

The  usual  form  of  the  satia  or  satia  is  rli  but  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
District  a curious  arm  is  added.  See  Plate  I,  fig.  1. 

(6)  Meaning. 

The  satia  is  divided  into  four  main  lines  which  represents  the 
gods  of  the  Four  Quarters  : — Kuber,  north;  Yam  raj,  south;  ludar, 
east ; Varun,  west.  The  four  additions  ^ represent  the  gods  of  the 
'half  quarters^: — Isar,  north-east;  Agni,  south-east;  Vayu,  north- 
west ; Nainit,  south-west.  In  the  centre  sits  Ganpati,  lord  of  divine 
hosts. 


(c)  Uses, 

To  bring  luck ; it  is  drawn  on  the  dooi%  of  and  inside  houses  and 
shops  in  Gurgaon. 

To  avert  the  evil  eye ; it  is  drawn  in  black  on  newly- built  houses. 

To  avert  evil  spirits  ; after  the  Holi  or  festival  of  the  harvest  god,  by 
matrons  in  red  or  yellow  on  either  side  of  the  house  door ; and  after  the 
birth  of  a boy,  by  a girl  of  the  family  or  by  a Brahmam  on  the  seventh 
- day  after  the  birth  with  seven  twigs  inserted  in  it. 

2.  Bandarwal. 

(a)  Form, 

k bandarwal  is  properly  a string  of  sirasQX:  mango  leaves  lied 
across  the  door  as  a sign  of  rejoicing. 
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(6)  Variants. 

In  Ludhiana  it  is  termed  kaznhniwdl. 

In  Sirmur  a bandar wdl  of  red  dowers  is  tied  all  around  the  houses 
on  the  first  of  Baisakh  to  invoke  the  blessina*  of  Sri  Gal. 

o 

In  Sirmur^  in  Bhadon  a branch  of  tejbal  is  kept  at  the  door  to  avert 
evil  spirits  and  dags. 

A common  variant  is  a row  of  (probably  seven)  cyphers  under  a 

line. 

In  Kangra,  at  a wedding  or  birthday^  seven  cyphers  are  drawn  on 
the  house- wall  in  saffron^  and  gki  is  poured  on  them  seven  times.  This 
mark  is  termed  hisd-dJidrdy  and  is  a symbol  of  Lakshiui  as  goddess  of 
wealth. 

In  Pirozpur,'  the  Bhabras  carve  in  wood  over  their  doors  during 
a wedding  the  following  figure  : 


3.  Thapa. 

(a)  Meaning. 

A thdpd  is  an  impression  of  a hand,  and  popularly  represents  the 
hand  of  an  ancestor  raised  in  blessing  on  those  who  do  them  homage.  In 
the  Shdsfrds,  thdpds  represent  the  hands  of  Asvi,  god  of  wealth,  and 
Pusha,  god  of  intelligence 


(6)  Use. 

A thdpd  is  always  a sign  of  rejoicing, 

(c)  Gurgdon. 

In  Gurgaon,  five  or  seven  fhdpds  in  red  beside  the  house  door  denote 
the  birth  of  a boy  or  a wedding  in  the  family  ; a single  Ibdpd  in  yellow, 
with  another  drawn  in  ghi,  denotes  that  a vigil  (jngrdtd)  is  being  kept 
in  honour  of  the  house  goddess. 

{d)  Ludhiana. 

Thdpds  stamped  with  turmeric,  roll  or  ghi  denote  rejoicing.  At 
weddings  they  are  placed  on  both  the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  house. 
In  the  former  they  are  worshipped  by  the  newly- married  couple  immedi- 
ately after  the  pherd,  and  in  the  former  after  the  bride  enters  it. 

SECTION  XII. -SHOPS  AND  OUT-HOUSES. 

1.  Shops. 

In  Gujrat  the  that  a is  a large,  raised,  circular  mark  on  shop  walls. 
It  begins  by  being  a circle,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  to  the  right  of  the 
door.  Every  Sunday  it  is  rubbed  over  with  wet  cowdung,  and  incense 
{dhup)  is  burnt  before  it.  In  time  the  layers  of  cowdung  form  a coiu 
siderable  incrustation  on  the  wall.  [Thavd  literally  means  a platform). 

'Vide  Funjah  Notes  and  Queries,  1886,  § 771. 
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2.  Out-houses 

The  kotkdj  if  meant  for  treasure,  is  invariably  ornamented,  and  if 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  dwelling  house,  the  style  of  decoration  suggests 
that  the  aid  of  some  protecting  power  is  invoked.  The  outer  edge  is 
enclosed  with  a square  beading  of  notches  in  three  longitudinal  and  five 
transverse  lines  alternately,  making  a continuous  chain.  The  corners  are 
furnished  with  a pentagonal  lozenge  with  a dot  in  the  centre,  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  circle  with  a dot.  This  chain  of  three  and  five  /////  ^/////—  is 
continued  all  round  the  kothd,  hut  occasionally  in  the  upper  centre,  for  five 
consecutive  times,  the  five  transverse  notches  are  left  out,  and  the  three 
longitudinal  ones  are  made  into  figures  of  three  tongues  turned  about 
alternately,  by  inclining  two  notches  to  an  angle  and  making  the  third 
spring  out  of  it,  thus,  Beneath  the  beading  at  the 

four  corners  is  added  a swastika  without  the  usual  regular  additions,  but 

with  four  dots^  suggestive  of  the  modern  Vaishnavr  innovations  of 

the  four  elements.  The  door  is  surrounded  by  a double  beading  of  a 
square,  topped  by  a larger  one  with  trefoils  in  the  corners,  and  two  ser- 
pents with  their  heads  back  to  back  in  the  CfUitre.  Their  eyes  are  dots, 
but  the  symbol  being  incomplete  without  the  mystic  three,  a dot  is  |)laced 
between  the  two  heads  so  as  to  form  the  a])Cx  of  a triangle.  'I'ln*  trefoils 
are  double,  the  lower  being  the  larger  of  tlie  two  sliowing  a dot  on  each 
leaflet,  while  the  upper  one  has  only  two  dots,  one  in  the  centre  and  one 
in  the  stalk. 

If  the  kothd  be  for  storing  ^’rain,  it  has  a hole  in  the  bottom  for 
takino*  the  grain  out  of  it,  and  this  is  ornamented  with  the  sun 
symbol,  1 a circle  with  curved  radii  or  spokes. 


SECTION  13.— MUHAMMADAN  USAGES, 

All  the  foregoing  ob'Crvances  are,  as  a rule,  confined  to  Hindus,  and 
then  chiefly  to  the  higher  castes.  The  Muhammad^^n  observances  are 
much  more  simple. 

1.  Gujrat. 

In  occupying  a new  house,  friends  and  kinsmen  are  feasted  end 
some  alms  distributed. 

2.  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

On  laying  the  foundation,  guv  is  distributed  as  alms.  On  comple- 
tion alms  are  distributed  and  a sacrifice  {ratwdl)  of  a living  animal  is 
made  to  avert  evil.  The  formal  entry  is  made  at  an  .auspicious  time 
fixed  by  the  ulama,  the  owner  carrying  a Qurdriy  with  some  salt  and  a 
jar  of  water  as  emblems  of  fertility. 

‘ Punjab  Notes  and  Queries,  Series  II,  § 75. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DANCING. 

In  Bahavvalpur  there  are  several  kinds  of  dances  : — 

i"  or  sddd. 

X 2.  ,,  dakidnwdl  or  chhej. 

Of  these  the  former  is  in  general  use  among  Muhammadans^  and  the 
latter  among  Hindus  (Kirars),  especially  among  the  Pushkarn  Brahmans. 

^h^  Ma  jliumar  is  further  sub-divided  into  3 varieties,  called  sidhiy 
Balochhi  and  iretari. 


In  the  ddlii  the  performers  stand  erect,  moving  in  a circle  both  feet 
and  hands  moving  in  time  to  a drum,*  the  hands  not  being  raised  above 
the  breast.  In  the  Balochki  the  movements  are  the  same,  but  the  hands 
are  raised  above  the  head.  Tretart  simply  means  accompanied’  bv 
three  claps  of  the  hands  ’ to  each  beat  of  the  drum. 

The  jhumar  is  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of  songs  both 
secular  [e.g.  in  praise  of  the  Nawab)  and  religious. 

It  is  also  performed  by  ^Muhammadans,  when  they  visit  a shrine 
to  offer  a nnzr  or  mamnti  such  as  dfa-ghdta  (or  flour  and  a he-goat). 
That  is  to  say  it  has  sometimes  a religious  character. 

The  sddd  jhumar  is  also  called  zaldiom  if,  performed  by  women, 
and  manldwin  if  danced  by  men.  The  zatdicin  is  danced  by  village 
women,  or  by  Mirasaus,  in  a spot  which  is  somewhat  secluded,  and  men 
may  take  part  in  it,  if  nearly  related  to  the  women  who  dance  it.  There 
is  no  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  zaldwin  and  mt'ddwm  are  per- 
formed. 

The  chhej  of  the  Hindus  is  also  of  three  kinds  : — (i)  sidhi,  (ii) 
phirwi  and  (iii)  liihdwiu.  In  the  sidht  the  dancers  also  circle  round  a 
drum,  keeping  time  with  their  feet  and  turning  now  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left.  Sticks are  carried.  ^1  he  Pushkarn  also  perform  this 
dance  individually.  The  following  are  the  songs  : — 

^uhh  sadiq  sahahian  manen, 

Panweu  putran  Jeon  gane  gehne. 

' Jhumar,  on  the  Indus,  1 g f 

Jhumir,  on  the  Clienab  S ' ’ 

A.  circular  dance  of  the  Jats  at  weddings  and  other  occasions.  There  are  three 
kinds ; — 

1.  Lammmochar  or  southern. 

2.  Trai  tarr  or  ‘ with  three  claps  of  the  hauds.^ 

3.  TirTchi,  or  quick -time. 

dancer,  {Mulfani  Q-lossary,  p.  87.) 

In  Shah pur ; — 

(^umhar,  n.  m.  | circular  dance  of  men 
3.  f,  ) 

8ammi,  s.  m.  ...  ,,  women. 

Bagha,  s.  m,  {mar  or  vaga)  a circular  dance,  beating  with  feet,  and  raising  arms  alter- 
nately Orammai  and  Dictionary  of  Western  Punjabi,  p.  60. 

a HIBO,  S.  — A circular  dance  danced  by  Jats  at  weddings  and  wherever  they  happen 
to  collect  in  large  numbers.  They  form  a ring  and  dance  round  ; their  arms  stretched  out 
on  a level  with  the  head,  are  moved  round  wit  li  a wavy  motion.  The  other  circular  dance 

in  vogue  is  ‘ ihumir,’  which  differs  from  Hi  BO  only  in  that  the  dancers  keep  the  bauds  low 

and  clap  them  together  as  they  move. 

’ The  rhythm  is  tan  na  na,  tan  na  na  tan,  tan,  tan. 
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Dancing. 


Or  the  following  do^^>ra  : — 

Mithi  Rdm  ndm  di  bolt, 

Jikd  idn  tosan  te  (jholi. 

Jehre  Rd>n  ndm  dhit/dwan, 

Wat  Kunth  wich  wdsa  pdwan. 

Mithi  lid  m ndm,  etc. 

^ nome  is  sweet ; let  one  devote  his  life  to  him  who  conteni' 

plates  God,  because  thus  he  will  be  rewarded  with  heaven/ 

The  sidhi  then  is  distinctly  a religious  dance. 

(ii)  The  pUrwi  or  cJiinan  jhumar  is  performed  thus  : — 

B.  C. 


Dl.  A. 


The  dancers,  who  may  number  100,  carry  sticks  (d  has)  and  dance 
in  a circle,  and  from  time  to  time  daiiimrs  change  ])laces.  Tlius  A goes 
to  Al,  and,  still  keeping  ti  ne  with  liands,  Feet,  and  st'’ck  to  the  music, 
fence  with  C.  and  B.  Similarly  1).  move  to  01.  and  fence  with  il  and  G 
and  so  on. 

;iii)  The  bitkdivtn  is  performed  sitting,  the  players  swaying  their 
bodies,  otherwise  it  is  like  the  sidhi. 

The  two  latter  dances  are  not  much  in  vogue. 

Kirars  who  are  expert  in  the  chhe;  an  in  great  request  for  the  c^ian- 
drdta,  i.e.  the  Wednesday,  Sunday  or  Friday,  preceding  the  day  fixed  for 
a wedding. 

There  is  also  a dance  called  dhamul,  performed  by  Jats  in  the  Min- 
chinabad  ild(ia.  They  dance  round  a drum  singing  : — 

^ Allah  Muhammad  Char-Yar,  Hdji  Qutb  Farid  ’ ; {i  e ^ God,  Mu- 
hammad, his  four  Caliphs,  and  Qutb  Farid.) 

While  uttering  the  word  ^ Farid  ^ the  Jats  dance  (iithusiastically. 
Here  the  dance  has  distinctly  a religious  character. 


There  are  one  or  two  points  to  notice  about  dancincr.  In  the  first 
place  it  is,  as  a popular  pastime,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  hills  and 
the  Indus  valley.  Elsewhere  it  is  a profession,  and  confined  to  certain 
castes.  Further  where  it  is  allowable  lor  people  to  do  their  own  dancing, 
without  calling  in  the  professionals,  it  is  more  or  less  confined  to  religious 
or  ceremonial  occasions.  For  example,  the  Waziris  hold  public  dances 
at  certain  fixed  places  upon  the  'Id.^  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  if 
the  Khattaks  have  special  occasions  on  which  dances  are  held. 

' (Lorimer’s  Waziri  Pashto,  p.  326). 

377  CS-666— 12-7-18— SQPP  Lahore. 
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(a)  LAKHmji  OR  SrIj 
founded  hy  Rdmdnuj  Aehdrya. 

The  Panjabi  followers  of  Kamdnuj  are  divided  into  two  sects,  iisin^ 
the  same  sectarial  mark,  but  of  different  colours  (see  Plate,  fig.  10). 
That  is,  the  inner  part  of  the  mark  is  called  sri,  and  is  colour^  yellow 
bj  the  Ramanuj  beet,  and  red  by  the  Ramanand  Sect,  who  are  bairdgU, 

{b)  Seshji, 

founded  by  Mddhev  Aehdrya. 

This  sect  also  has  two  divisions,  and  they  use  quite  separate  marks. 
That  of  the  Seshji  Sect  is  a iulti  leaf  and  is  called  sri  gunjan  malt  (Plate, 
fig.  11),  and  that  of  the  Gopalji  Sect  has  a peculiar  elongation  down 
the  nose  (filate,  fig.  12). 

{c)  Mahadevji  or  Rudra, 
founded  ty  Balabh  Aehdrya. 

This  sect  has  seven  gaddis  or  seats,  six  of  which  use  the  urdhpund 
mark,  some  with  a dot  below  it  (Plate,  figs.  ISa  and  13^).  'fhe 
seventh  gaddi^  at  Gokalnath  near  ^lathura,  uses  two  vertical  lines 
(Plate,  fig.  14). 


(r/)  Sankadika, 
founded  by  Nimbark  Achdrija. 

This  sect  uses  a modification  of  the  urdhpund  with  the  sri  (Plate, 
fig,  15)  b 


2.  Saivas. 

The  Saivas  commonly  use  the  curved  tripuud  (see  Plate,  fig.  fiti), 
representing  a half-moon,  the  symbol  of  Siva.  The  tripund  is,  however, 
not  of  a constant  character,  being  also  described  as  three  oblique  lines 
with  a point  under  them  or  simply  as  three  parallel  lines  (Plate,  tig.  6). 
It  also  takes  the  form  shown  in  Plate  I,  fig.  16. 

The  jiarallel  or  curved  form  of  the  tripuud  with  a dot  on  the  cen- 
tral line  (Plate,  figs.  17  and  I7rt)  is  utilized  to  show  the  pailicular  form 
of  worship  affected  by  the  Saiva  devotee.  The  worshipper  of  Siva  wears 
the  trip  and  made  of  ashes,  saffron  or  sandal.  The  worshipper  of  his 
consort  Devi  has  the  central  dot  made  of  sandal  coloiu-ed  red.  The 
worshipper  of  Ganesh  has  the  central  dot  of  sindur  (vermilion) . The 
worshipper  of  Surya  wears  no  special  colour,  but  his  tripuud  mark  is 
sometimes  red. 


‘ Vaishuavas  have  of  course  otbor  insignia,  as  the  noclclace  of  lulsi  beads,  in  eoutradis* 
tiuctiou  to  the  rudrdksha  of  the  Saivas.  The  Vaisb  I'ava  sectarial  matkri  in  Southern 
India  differ  altogether, — vide  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Customs  and  CcretnonUs,  3rd  ed., 
p.  112, 
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3.  Other  Hindus. 

The  Shaktaks  are  distinguished  by  a single  dot  of  vermilion^  (Plate, 
fig.  18). 

The  Samarts,  the  San  os  and  the  Shankars  are  said  to  use  the 
urdhpitnd  and  the  tripund  indifferently,  and  the  Ganpatis  to  use  the 
tripund  only. 


4.  Jains. 

The  mark  of  the  Jains  is  said  to  be  a vertically  elongated  dot  of 
saffron.  The  Indian  Jluddhists  are  said  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
same  mark  (Plate,  fig.  19). 

Another  account  however  says  that  tlie  Sitambri  .Jains  Uf^c  a round 
saffron  dot  (Plate,  fig.  20),  while  the  Digambri  Jains  wear  a thick  verti- 
cal line  of  saffron  (Plate,  fig.  21). 

5.  Hindu  Religious  Orders. 

The  Religious  Orders  of  the  Iliudns  wear  certain  marks  which  may 
be  regarded  as  sectarial.  Thus  the  Balragis  and  some  L^d^sis  paint  a 
curious  mark  (Plate,  fig.  22)  on  the  forehead,  and  also  wear  tlieir  hair 
long  [jata). 

Jogis,  both  of  the  Augliar  and  Kanphatta  degrees,  as  Saivas  wear 
the  tripund  without  any  special  embellishments. 

Suthra-shahis  paint  the  forehead  i)lack.- 

The  Achari  Brahman  in  the  first  stage  of  his  career  wears  a red 
vertical  line  with  a white  one  on  either  side.  ^ (Plate,  fig.  23.) 

Some  minor  religious  orders  have  sectarial  marks  of  their  own,  such 
as  the  mystic  word  om,  painted  on  the  forehead.  Others  wear  the  tripund 
with  two  lines  added  above  (Plate  fig.  24''.  Others  have  a tuhi'patra 
inside  a tripund^  a complicated  combination  (Plate,  figs.  3 and  11). 

Section  111. -PILGRIMAGE  STAMPS. 

Hindus  genera  it  is  said,  are  required  by  their  religion  to  tatoo 
the  hands  in  blue  when  going  on  a pilgrimage.  Saniasis  who  visit 
Hinglaj  in  Baluchistan  are  also  said  to  tatoo  an  emblem  of  ^lahadev 
under  the  sleeve. 

Branding  is,  however,  a much  more  common  device,  at  least  when 
the  pilgrim  belongs  to  a religious  order.  Thus,  Bairagis  who  visit 
Ramar,  sixty  miles  from  Dwarka,  have  the  seal  of  Ramar  seared  on  the 


1 “ A siugle  mark  of  red-lead  ” is  worn  in  Kohdt  by  the  Teri  Sholi,  a class  of 
MuBalmdn  faqirs,  who  wear  a long  cloak,  often  carry  a trident  tied  to  the  shoulder,  aud 
“ revolve  a metal  plate.^^ 

® Sikhs  do  not  use  any  mark  as  a rule,  though  some  wear  a dot,  and  their  sectaries 
appear  to  have  no  distinguishing  marks  other  thuu  those  used  by  the  LMdsis  and  Suthra- 
shahfs.  .* 

3 This  appears  to  refeemble  the  Vaishuava  namam  of  Southern  India. 
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wrist  so  as  to  leave  a black  brand.  Those  who  visit  Dwarka  itself  have 
a \ajjt  mudra,  or  brand  of  a conchy  discus,,  mace,  or  lotus,  as 
emblems  of  Vishnu,  or  a name  of  Vishnu,  burnt  on  the  arms.'  Those 
again  who  visit  Rameshwar  have  the  right  shoulder  branded  thus.^ 

Section  iV.— FEMALE  CASTE  MARKS. 

I add  here  a cutting  from  the  Pioneer  of  the  26th  !May  1907,  re- 
producing a note  from  the  Madras  Mail  as  to  the  custom  of  wearing 
caste  marks  by  women  in  Southern  India.  I have  not  heard  that  there 
is  a similar  custom  in  the  Punjab  : — 

The  caste  marks  worn  by  women  are  continetl  to  the  forehead  and 
are,  says  a writer  on  caste- marks  in  Southern  India  in  the  Madras  Mail, 
more  uniform  than  those  affected  by  the  men.  The  orthodox  mark 
invariably  worn  on  religious  and  ceremonial  occasions  is  a small  saffron 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  Rut  the  more  popular  and  fashion- 
able mark  is  a tiny»«ne  made  with  a glue-like  substance,  usually  jet 
black  in  colour,  called  in  Tamil  sandhii,  which  is  obtained  Ijy  frviiig 
sago  till  it  gets  charred  and  (ben  boiling  it  in  water.  Sundhu  is  also 
prepare^  in  various  fancy  colours.  Women  who  have  not  reached  their 
twenties  are  sometimes  partial  to  the  use  of  kuchc'alipoftus,  or  small 
tinsel  discs,  available  in  the  Ijazar  at  the  rate  of  about  half-a-dozen  for 
a pie.  To  attach  these  to  the  skin,  the  commonest  material  used  is  the 
gum  of  tlie  jack-fruit,  quantities  of  wdiich  will  be  found  sticking  to  a 
wall  or  pillar  in  the  house,  ready  for  iin mediate  use.  The  vogue  of  the 
kuchchiiipott'Us  is  on  the  wane,  however. 

In  the  more  orthodo.v  families,  it  is  considered  objectionable  that 
the  forehead  of  a woman  should  remain  blank  even  for  a moment,  and 
accordingly  it  is  permanently  marked  with  a tatooed  vertical  line,  the 
operation  being  performed  generally  by  women  of  the  Korava  tribe. 
The  blister  takes  sometimes  a fortniglit  to  heal,  but  the  Hindu  woman, 
who  is  nothing  if  not  a.  martyr  by  temperament  and  training,  suffers  the 
l)ain  uncomplainingly."’^ 


^ The  tapt  miidnt  h ^ ‘burnt  iinpreabiou  ^ as  opposed  to  the  sital  mudra  or  ‘ cold 
impression,^  which  me-ins  thepiiinting  of  emblems  daily  on  the  forehead,  ehcsS  or  arms  with 
(jo'pi  chaiidan  or  clay,  while  worshipping  a god. 

[During  my  wanderings  in  bazars  in  India,  I frequently  collected  pilgrimage  stamps 
of  brass  of  tho  kind  above  mentioned.  Tbey  were  not  at  all  difficult  to  pro«;ure  twenty 
years  ago  in  such  places  as  llardwdi,  tlaya,  Mirz^pur.  Bareli,  and  so  on.  But  I have  never 
reproduced  or  used  them,  as  L could  not  ascertain  to  which  shrines  they  belonged.  When 
the  stamp  contained  a name  it  wa-j  usually  UdnMi^in,  Rdm  Nirdyau  or  some  such  ^'aish- 
uava  term. — En.,  Indian  AjiTiQUAiiY.] 


PltlNTBD  BY 

The  Supebinte^dent,  GovEKyMENT  PBiNTiyo,  PuyjAB. 
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Abhiis,  liouso  of,  400. 

Abljas,  Hazi-at,  oTS 
Al)l)Hsi(le,  MaiiiJiii  Oij-  an,  501. 
Alxlal,  50:^,  770. 

Abdal,  cliiliil,  2VA. 

Alxlali,  700,. 

A lx  I 111  liaqi.  581. 

Abdul  llakiin.  407 -S. 

Abdul  .lain,  Shaikh  (diuhar,  51l). 
Abdul  (^adii-  .Jilani,  5.4S. 

Abdul  lla/zak  Makai,  bib. 
Abdul-Sninad  I )alei‘-.lau<j-.  701. 
Abdul  Wahab  (lhazi.  Mian,  50.'». 
Abd-un- Xa bl.  Shaikh,  400. 
Abd-iir-  Kahiiu(-  Kai4in,op-  Kazak  ) . 
b2b. 

A bd-us-Salain  (Oiishli,  5.4^. 

A bhira[)ha Hi,  4bS. 

Abisares,  of  I larva- Abliisai-a,  07. 
Abluiious,  Sikh,  “ \vashiiii»-  of  5," 
b07. 

Abortion,  pi’ocaution.s  a^a insl , 70,.'^, 
750. 

Abu  llanifa,  505. 

Abu  Ishru]  Shanii  ('hi.shli,  500. 
Abu  Shakur  Sibni,  50)b. 

Aidiar,  rharacli']-,  71  b. 

Aidiara  j,  100,  700,  8 lO. 

A(*harya.,  111. 

Atduiunai,  P =nLM)ia,  84.4. 
Acddiran,  Kani,  105. 

Achhwaui,  caudle,  7b5. 

Achleswar,  101. 

Achlnvaui,  7b5. 

Adao’O,  Sanskrit,  ou  betrothal,  785. 
Adaui  Ihiuuri,  Shaikh,  507. 
Adhaini,  500. 

Adharuia,  107. 

Adh-o*aldi,  iuid-i)reo*uauoy,  744. 
Adhivasa,  4b 7. 

Adhiuaro-,  854 
Adi  Brahuia,  118. 

Adi-Grautli,  (>80,  ser  (Ira-uth. 

Adil,  judge,  504. 

Adiua  Keg,  700. 

K)  12.‘i  I 1227  750  11 /IS 


Ado])tion,  90-4. 

Adraistai,  08  =:  Aratta  ( r >.  5''. 
Adshakti.  444.  454. 

Advaita,  .system.  474. 

Afo-lian.  58. 

Afrasiab.  00. 

.\fshar,  700. 

.\frer-biith,  747. 

fter-birth.  disposal  <4’.  7b,:’,. 
Agarwal,  105. 

ALTwani,  l)evi.  .’h')!). 

.Ai^nikuhi,  4:1. 

A hangar,  saint.  544. 

Ahangkara,  vanity.  7lbi. 
.Mul-nanni,  airreemeiit.  880. 
Ahichhatra  = Arura  nr  llatur,  4''. 
Ahinsa,  b:l,  4b>. 

Ahir,  10.  14.  45.  :’,:,o.  4(;0.  :;7;’. 
Ahirwati.  50. 

Ahl-i-hadls.  5l  15-b. 

Ahluwalia.  701.  700.  70<I. 

Ahmad  ibn  ITanbal.  505. 

Ahmad  Kabir.  .8ayvid.  dahauiaii 
.la hamrashr,  (505. 

Ahmad  Khan.  Mian.  b07. 

Ahmail,  Khwaja,  Naqshband,  547. 
Ahnnul  C^lattal,  .8ultau.  b05. 

Aina  masuf,  817,  841-0. 

Airapati  Xaik,  b87. 

A.jlt  Xath,  114. 

Ajia  Pal,  18b,  408. 

Ajit  Singh,  bOO. 

Ajivaka.  4b 7. 

Ajmal,  a deofa,  140. 

Ajuala,  744. 

Akal.  700  ; — chhorua,  855. 

: Akali,  704,  708-0. 

! Akar,  b4. 

Akas  Devi,  440. 

Aka.s  (dauga,  144. 

' Akas-bel,  054. 

, Akbar,  499  ft‘,  680-4. 
j Akbar  Ali,  54b— 7. 

I Akchobhya,  70.  78. 
j Akhiri  dan  “Huai  gift"  = 

I chliaya  dan,  840. 
j Akhfiud  of  Swat,  b41. 
i Ala  Singh,  of  Patiala,  701,  704. 
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Alain  l?Ir,  60k 
Ala-ml- i )in,  40i>. 

Ali,  50 1^,  570;  “ M iislikil-kuslia.” 
760. 

Ali  Asliab,  607. 

Ali  Hairidan  Uillia,  Sayyid,  50k 
Ali  Jalali,  502. 

Ali  Makliduiii  ITujvvori,  502. 

7\li  Raiigrez,  540. 

Alii’  Klian,  600. 

Alladild,  Shaikh,  508. 

Allah  Dad  Qiu-aiKhi,  605. 

Allah  Dad  Sahili,  506. 

Al-inast,  Udasi,  684. 

Alrns-gi viiig,  742  Xoie  1.  751. 
754,  755,  758,  7(a,  768,800.  81.1. 
850,  884. 

Alochana,  110. 

Altainsh,  400  1. 

Alterations  in  strnetnres,  times 
lor,  014. 

Ainal,  a (hold,  ‘100,  102. 
Ainanashya,  Devd,  015. 

Amar  Das,  (Inru,  (581,  705,  7l!>. 
Ainar  Singh,  176.  177. 

Ainar  Singh,  raja  ol  Datiala,  602. 
Aniawas,  245. 

Aniba,  124. 

Anil)ala,  saints  at,  616-7. 
Ainbashtlnina,  a.  tribe,  54. 
Ainbastlia.  a tribe,  55. 

Ainbka  Devi,  022,  025,  045. 

Ainlio  sanihana,  788. 

Amir  Shah  Sayyid,  585. 

Amiran  Sahiba,  Mai,  608. 
Amitabba,  Ainitayns,  78. 
Amitabha,  75 ; Buddha  Odpag- 
med,  76. 

Ainraoti,  688. 

Anirit,  709  ; — chhakna,  606. 
Amrit  sanskar  = pahnl,  720. 
Amritsar,  690  ; ('.Ramdaspiir),  680, 
682,  685,687,  601,  703-4,  733-4. 
Amulets,  237. 

Anandgarh,  600. 

Anandpnr,  686,  687-8,  690. 
Ancestor- worship,  195  ef  seq. 
Aiicliela,  113. 

Andla,  Devi,  316. 

Andrao,  349. 

Angad  (Lalina),  Guru,  705, 
meaning  of,  680,  mat  of,  713, 
719. 

Angel  of  Death,  894. 

Angels  Mnnkir'and  Nakir,  875. 
Angint,  222. 


Angirasa,  067. 

Animal  sacritice*,  402. 

Aidmal  woi-ship,  105. 

Anjana,  -eya,  120. 

Anjani  Devi,  •122. 

Ant-dan,  >i2. 

Arikh  salai.  701. 

Antidotes  to  jilanetai’V  inlliience, 
700. 

Anuloma  inai'ria'j’e*.  delined.  40. 

A ] la  1 ala,  X aLfa , 171. 

A pajiant hi,  104,  00  1. 

Ajiliar,  700. 

Apollonius,  ol  Tyaiia,  00. 

Ajisara  Knnd,  42"^. 

Aijlipi  tonsure.  /'Is 

\i[\,  507. 

Arab.  5II  ; eompie^t,  l-S!*. 

Araln.  llowei-  woman,  the,  / r 4. 
Arandal,  .^2  k 

Arata.  = minmi,  lustration  .vitli 
a 5-wiek  lamp.  *^00. 

A rat  t a,  a t ri  be.  54. 

A rdhaehamli  aka.  'DOO. 
Ardhapalaka.  Ik'h 
A rdhnari'sh  wara.  42*  (. 


Arghya.  800. 

rlial . Buddh  ist . / / . ^2. 

.\i-hats  = Tirlhankars.  aimjng 
Jains.  lOl. 

Arishtanemi.  107. 

A r jail.  121.  175  182.  1 >^4,  1>^8. 
Arjan,  Dev.  705;  (Iiiru,  »>S2, 
710. 

.Vrjan  (lophai-.  400. 

Arjuna,  068. 

Arora.  088.  .000;  71 1);  enterprise 
of,  687,  786.  n.  2. 

Arsakes,  of  Urasha,  20. 


: Arsh.  705. 

I Art,  Sikhism  in,  708. 
Arwah,  885. 

Aryadeva,  82. 

Aryan,  57.  »i8. 

Aiyans,  800. 

Asa  Hara,  212. 

I Ashab,  580. 
j Ash-Shati'i,  505. 

1 Ashtami,  245. 
j Ash t -bans  Brahmans,  41. 
Ashiira,  811.  820. 

Askat,  879. 

Asoka.  67. 

Asrava.  107,  111. 

Asri,  825. 

j Assassin,  507,  518,  583. 
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Asthal,  285,  288. 

Asthipancliaya,  839,  840. 

Astik,  180. 

Astisanchaja,  839,  840. 

Asti li is,  844. 

Astrological  signs,  870  (death 
custoios). 

Astrology,  127,  217,  870  ; — natal, 
739f,  741  ; — in  Hindu  l)etrothal, 
784. 

Asm-  Danun,  292. 

Asni'a,  niai’riage,  795. 

Asura(s;,  83. 

Asvi,  917. 

Atal  Uai,  l.oinh  of,  <’)S5. 

Atain  Devi,  91(5. 

AtljHjan  Imam,  (i()0. 

Ath-blioja,  Devi,  3G1. 

Atlii’a  ( y lit.  a l)eatl),  an  infecti(jn 
causing  a woman  s (diildren  to 
die  in  infancv  : lienee  -wali.  a 
woman  soattlicted:  — ka  manka, 
7G0. 

Atlii-ali,  S54, 

Atliwa,  73(S. 

Atliwaha,  a child  horn  in  Sth 
month,  739. 

Athwalifin,  a rite  in  Sth  month  of 
|))‘egnancy,  73G. 

At h wan,  a rite  in  Sth  (oj*  9th) 
month  of  [iregnancy,  73(5. 

Ath\vansa,a  rite  in  St, h month  of 
pregnancy,  737. 

Attock,  charms  in.  (529. 

Andayika,  109. 

A alia,  507,  GOl. 

Annla,  137. 

Aurangzeh,  504,  (535,  (585,  (588  ; 
— death  of,  G98. 

Autar,  200. 

Antar  = aputra,  212. 

Ant  ar  tleota,  son  less  sjiiril,  8G9. 

Avalokitesvara,  meaning  of,  71 
= Dadmapani,  80-1:  Saktis  of, 
82,  88. 

Avatara,  372f. 

Avicenna,  518. 

A wan,  49  ; — ancesttir  of,  519. 

Awankari,  50. 

Axe,  double — , 554. 

Ayfizi,  529. 

A /an,  Note  5,  7G4,  880. 


B. 

* Baba,  543-4  ; — s.  descendant.s  of 
^anak,  693. 

Baba  Adam,  260. 

Baba,  zidraf,  590. 

Baba,  Farid,  532,  a grandson  of, 
533,  534. 

Baba  Lai,  502. 

Baba  Bam  'i'hamman,  (57G. 

Babar.  G77,  678-9. 

Babu  Sliahid  (lock  of  hair).  7>1. 
Bacliila,  183-4.  186. 

Baclila.  Bachhal.  172.  173-1>2. 
Bachra.  177. 

Badakliainh,  a fair,  532. 

Badlia.  a (disparity)  tine,  78>. 
j Badhar,  2nd  day  of  wedding  rites. 
897. 

I Batlhawa.  increase  (in  vow).  

Bir  Sahil).  78((. 
i Badi.  120. 

Badranjo,  472. 

Badrinarain.  3(5(5. 

Badr-ud- 1 tin.  Imam,  Gl^. 

Bag,  = goira,  7./'.,  895. 

Bag  pharai,  sei/ing  the  bridle, 
817. 

Bagari,  dats.  171. 

Bagga  Slier,  604. 

Bagh-mahan,  913. 

Bagha,  a ilance.  919. 

Bagla,  253. 

Bagdii  Miikhi,  319-20.  329. 

I Bagris,  739. 
j Bahadur  Sahib,  Haji,  590,  597. 

I Bahadur  Shah,  699. 
j Bahau,  43o. 

Ba lia-ud-Din,  617. 

I Baha-ud-Din,  Khwaja,  547. 
Baha-ud-Din  Zakaria.  Shaikh, 
491  ; Multani.  544. 

Baha-ul-Haqq,  Bahawal  Slier, 
534. 

Bahl  jawarl,  breakfast,  823. 

Bahika,  Bahlika.  30,  50  ; fr. 

Balkh,  54. 

Bahlolpur,  699. 

Bahawaljntr,  733,  787,  822,  825, 
828. 

Bahore,  735. 

Bahneli,  907. 

Bahrain,  Sultan  of  Bich  and 
Lanighau. 

Bahro,  212. 
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Baliu,  803. 

Bahui,  222. 

Bai,  bai,'(U,  sale,  045. 

Bai’nt,  530. 

Bail),  244. 

BaTf'Trun,  50. 

Bai  j Natli,  205. 

Ikii  jiiat4),  424. 

Baiiidra,  n deota,  1-00. 

Baiiidri,  438. 
l^aii'A-LJ,'  Bok,  204. 

}>.alrasi,  227,  284-5,  388,  :10;lf,  1 
07(). 

Baisakb,  128,  241. 

Ikiitarui,  “ viaticniii’',  841. 

Baitnl,  205. 

Baitliak,  203,  370. 

Baj,  Baz,  Bai)a,,  281. 

Bajeiidri  hatai,  438. 

Bajr  Dausliaii,  155. 

Bajn  Raji)iits,  51. 

Bajvva,  281. 

Bajwat,  51. 

Ba'kala,  080. 

Baklie]’,  s(;ranil)l(‘,  800. 

Bal  Gnru,  3)03. 

Bal  Natli,  .logT,  280. 

BPda,  Siiidlni  .lat,  081. 

Bala  Durga,  Devi,  422,  341,  420. 
Bala  Gliel),  a tribal  iract,  40. 

Bala  Baja,  128. 

Bala  Rama,  307. 

Bala  Sniidari,  310-20,  320,  337. 
Balak  Natli,  204  ; Baba.  270. 
Baladeva,  307. 

Balak  RQ])!,  201. 

Balaknatli,  420. 

Balamaraiia,  112. 

Balarama,  360. 

Balbir  Sain,  Raja,  358. 

Baldeo,  370. 

Baldeo  Clibat,  fair  at,  304. 
Baldeoji,  394. 

Bakieva,  191. 

Bale,  assent,  808. 

Bali,  850. 

Balkb,  687. 

Ballad  of  Hari  Singli  Nalwa,  720. 
Balocli,  Cbandia,  388-89;  Omens. 
226,  236. 

Balocliki,  a dance,  919. 

Balrama,  697. 

Balti,  fair,  464. 

Balu  Nag,  166,  168. 

B am  - m ar  gi , 329. 

Ban,  oiling,  814,  894-5. 


01-  (iLOSS.MJV. 

Ban  bulaiia.  814. 

Bana  Biiiioi.  Bir,  040. 

Banar.  a god,  107  If. 

Banasat , 212,  21 4. 

Banbli-(s ),  212. 

Band  kiiulal,  80S. 

Baiidii  Bainigi,  07611;  OIB  : ac- 
cession, 01*8;  ndiel  against,  700. 
Banda  Saliib,  Legeinl  of,  722. 
Banda-bliai'a.  080. 

Bandagi,  Mnlianiniad  (I  hail",  OiO.j, 
Baiidai  Sikhs,  the,  O'OStf. 
Bainla-pantlii.  700. 

Bandai-w  al,  OBI,  017. 

Baiidlia,  107  ; an  ornaineiit  — aim, 
a fnrin  of  inari-iage,  700. 

Band h na,  217. 

Ba nd ichhor.  7<  ^2. 

Bannshwar,  fO)!'). 

Bang,  87.5. 

Ba ngasli.  .)7-l  •». 

Bania,  352,  3.70;  1.32. 

Ba iijfir  chhorna.  855. 

Banka,  457. 

Banslnna,  -ira.  212.  2 17.  .’1/7,  170. 

1 lansi  I )hai*, 

Banlari,  22 1 . 

Banfii-,  in  1 5it  iala,  18. 

Bfljitisin.  Sikh,  ()l>6)-7. 

Ba(ji-l)illah,  Narjshliandi.  7)3)1. 

Bara  Bhfii,  5.’)S. 

Bara  karnfi,  to  make  known,  8<il. 
Baia  Deo,  4<)8. 

Barah,  or  12th  day  aftei’  a tleath, 
840,  800. 

Baranwin,  7.30. 

■ Barajiindian,  707. 

Bariit.  SOl. 

Barat  .Shrdi,  027. 

Barbata.  Sikh  fair  at.  712. 
Bargfijar,  15. 

Bari,  a present  of  clothes,  etc..  815, 
830  ; a gift  of  sugar,  almonds, 
etc.  to  girl's  people,  897. 

Bari,  Devi,  340,  341. 

Barkat,  among  .Sikhs,  682. 
Barkhotsar  chhorna,  855. 

Bariiag,  170. 

Barni,  902  ; bathana,  855. 

Barocli,  703. 

Barri  Latif,  Shah,  595-6. _ 

Barri  Sultan,  130. 

Barsandi,  902. 

Barsi.  1 st  anniversary  of  a death, 
862,  886. 

Barsodhi,  862. 
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Basak  Nag,  1S5. 

Basai)ti,  tj;/). 

Basauii.  i-aj  of,  G90. 

Basdeo,  Bialjniaii.  307. 

Jiashalir,  403,  419  ; Raja  of,  9^  ; 

State,  divine  cliild  in,  475  fF. 
Jiasliak,  40H. 
liasiiei'u,  140. 

Baslie.shar,  ^ialiadeo,  *274;  Xatli, 
430. 

Basiigali  language,  25. 
iiasliik,  304. 

Jkisiiist,  rLklii,  421. 
liaKolili,  092-3. 

Ikissi,  099. 

Jkistal  (Sliaikli  Altd-ns-Sabur 
Qadii-i),  59(). 

Basil  Nag,  distinct  fi-oin  Baski  (nor 
Xasuki),  170. 

Batala,  700-1  ; niddruna  at,  497. 
Ikitali  = cliiii'el,  140. 

Batana,  l)a<-janri,  804. 

Bateri,  799. 

Bath  indlii,  155. 

Batlin,  niinoi-  godlings,  t33. 
Biitinia,  518. 

Batna,  8f)7. 

Bat  to  ka  hiyali,  788. 

Bauj-ia,  330. 

Bawa  Fatliu’s  shcine,  (>92. 

Bazars,  (aistom  of  taking  hoy 
t hi’ongh,  821 . 

Beai  yav/,  347. 

Boas'  134. 

Beda,  caste,  345. 

Bedi,  a Khatri  section,  070  f; 

desc-iMida.nts  of,  (>93. 

Bedi  = cliiuiri,  890. 

Belmiaia,  330.' 

Bejindri,  438. 

Bejisari  Devi,  319. 

Be'ktash,  553  ff. 

Bel,  207,  900. 

Beleina  = BalilTni,  48. 

Belief  in  ineteinpsycliosis  (karma  ), 
097. 

Beiullia.  hridegroom,  803. 

Bonn,  a,  doofa,  402  f. 

Ber  Baba  Nanak,  078. 

Bera,  gliorl,  “ boat  and  mare  ” 
ceremony,  817  ; beia,  or  -u,  818, 
821. 

Beri  (bandlina)  (to  tie  a bine 
cotton)  tliread,  7(59. 

Berrutban,  •t29. 

Beslii,  demon,  40  k 


i Betlia  = Hensi,  in  Spiti.  09. 

I Betrothal,  Sliastn'c  iileas  on, 
782  if  ; by  purchase.  7^!t : observ- 
ances, 784;  ]jre-natal.  791.  804; 
terminology,  Moslem,  803. 
Bliabbar,  700. 

Bhabra,  custom,  200 : usage  at 
wedding,  917  ; — s,  hi.-torv  «*f, 
99. 

Bliadai-padan,  784. 

Bliaddan  jhand,  755. 

Bliaddani,  697, 

Bhaddai-,  shaving  : — karwana.  to 
g-et  oneself  shaved,  843. 

Bhaddar  Kali.  323,  379. 

Bhadon.  211,  215  ; lucky  for 

human  births,  740:  4th  pathar- 
I cliaiitli,  12t)  ; Nagpanchmi, 
144. 

Bhadi-awaii,  093. 

Bhag  Singli,  tiuiai,  711. 

Bliagat,  23(5,  329. 

Bliagat  sals.  250. 

Bhagat-pantlii,  222. 

I Bhagavata,  11  >1,  :»07,  372  ff. 

' lOiagbati,  17('. 

Bliag-irat  lii  = (lang^es,  134. 

Bhaosn,  131  ; — NTitli,  Maltadeo, 
272. 

lihagti,  3)93. 

Bhagwa, ^»chre-coloured.  709. 
Bliagwan,  177,  192;  — ji,  393. 
Bhagwat  (ilta,  841. 

Bhag.wati,  158,  159,  321.  329,  337, 
453),  479. 

Bhai,  a title,  583,  095  ; — dinl  = 
vakil,  821. 

Bhai  Bala  (Sikh  fair,  Ludhiana), 
715. 

Bhai  Budha,  080. 

Bhai  Khel,  710. 

Bhai  Raja,  22. 

Bhaiduj,'  472  f. 

Bhain  ~ Atam  Devi,  910. 

Bhairon,  119,  120,  211,  317,  420, 
508,  571,  870  ; — Jati,  318. 
Bhaiyon,  194. 

Bhajfi,  179. 

Bhaker,  087. 

Bhakhant,  05. 

Bhakti,  371  ff. 

Bhalla,  53. 

Bhalogu  Nag,  170. 

Bhambii  Rao,  a daint,  454. 

Bhanfdi  ]\laluideo,  274-5. 

Bhandli.  Bhailli,  127. 
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liliangaiii  IJevi,  335. 

Bliangan,  227. 

Bliangewala,  393. 

Bluiiigi,  217  ; — raisl,  673,  693  ; 
7(J6. 

Blianiar  Sliivji,  265. 

Bliar,  158. 

Bliarai,  570. 

Bliarari,  Devi,  319-20. 

Blianiiaiir,  in  Chain ba  (Ib-alinia- 

j)ura),  53. 

Bliartari,  Raja,  155. 

Bharti,  Devi,'  335. 

Blnirtpnr,  Raja  of,  13. 

Bliasta  jiaya,  913. 

BliaKturaj,  914. 

Bhat,  26l 

Bhat,  a \ve(l(liiig-])i‘esent  ; lienee 
— 1,  niotlier’s  lirotlier,  900. 

Bhat  Deo,  468. 

Bliat  (leo/a,  453. 

Bhatak  J^hairon,  317. 

Bliatner,  52. 

Bhatti  castonis,  829;  — Dulla,  Le- 
gend of,  646  ff. 

Bhatti  jhalka,  825. 

Bliattiana,  52. 

Bhattioi'a,  52. 

Bhatti jat,  52. 

Bhavanapati,  112. 

Bheri  bliara,  848. 

Bhikha  Sliah,  625. 

Bhikshu,  86,  87. 

Bhilowai,  701. 

Bilim,  a Pandava,  466. 

Bliima  Kali.  483  f. 

Bhir,  815. 

Bliit,  impurity,  851. 

Blioclia,  816. 

Blioclilian,  sheet,  806. 

Bhog,  712  ; — bliariie  ki,  732. 
Bliojan,  712. 

Bhojki,  319,  320,  359-60,  435  ; = 
INlaga  or  Bliojaka,  45. 

Bhola  Singli,  709. 

Bhondar  village  (Sikli  fair),  715. 
Bhonpal,  195. 

Bliopat,  Baba,  403. 

Blior,  subordinate  to  god,  456  f. 
Bhora,  baliore,  a rite  in  pregnancy, 
735. 

Bliorewali,  ziarat,  593. 

Bliotani,  830. 

Bhotanti,  Devi,  170,  345. 

Bhotu,  304. 

Blirign,  369. 


Bhrikhungpa,  sub-order  of  Nyig- 
mapa,  74. 

Bhulla  Shah,  542. 

Bhultai,  of  Cdiilas,  59. 

' Bhuni  bhai,  176. 

Biiiiinar  Xatli,  .lo<:'i,  <125. 

' Dliuini,  64. 

' Bhumia,  193,  194.  401. 

Rliunda,  fair,  315. 

j Hlinngiwala,  e’niid'  mourner,  S 12, 

; 85(1,  859. 

Blinpat,  Baba,  427. 

Bhni-.  a gift  in  cash.  7f('^. 

Bliin-  Singh,  3(»1 . 

Bhnra,  Sayyid.  31s. 

I Bliuri  Singh.  ISH. 

Bhut,  200,  204,  205,  20(;.  208; 

! (gliosl ) 470. 

Blifif  Bliairon,  31  < ; - Xalh.  120. 
Biali.  asm-  biah  ( inai  riaLn'  rilualg 
7i)5.  79(7 

Biah,  bralini,  795. 

Biali,  Btali.  71*5. 

Bia.'^,  r/lili/,  421 

Biasji,  120. 

Bibcki  (Akali)),  708  9. 

Bibi,  spirit,  an  ka  hliojort  h/itniui, 
to  make  olfei-ini;'  totlie  sjhiits. 
732. 

■ Bibi,  Baraniwali.  593. 

Bida,  ‘‘leaver-taking;  so  tliird 
day  of  wedding  rites.  897. 
Bidaigi,  return.  The  boy's  father 
returns  Rs.  1.  4 to  clincli  tlie 
betrothal,  892. 

Bidh,  a bundle,  81(5. 

Bidliimata,  142.  330. 

' Bidh-mata,  750,  754. 

Bidri.  a ])resent  of  sweets,  (Vc., 
812,  831. 

Bidya.  218. 

Bier,  the,  844. 

Bigliauta,  a tract,  52. 
Bigir-bacliclia,  a birth  custom  in 
Delhi,  773. 

Biha  bliat,  801. 

Bihai,  or  Bell  Mata,  Hindu 
goddess,  778. 

Bijai,  299. 

Bijat,  299  f. 

Bijli  MabMeo,  275. 

Biju,  deofa,  448.  469. 

Biland  Kliel,  586-7. 

Bilasa  Devi,  319. 

Bilaspur,  689  ff,  699  : Bliim 
I Cliand,  raja  of,  689,  690. 
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Bi]-patri,  267. 

Biiiayak,  Sidhi,  420,  915. 

}>indi  Jar,  JMaliadeo,  271. 
Bindesliwar  .Mahadeo,  277. 

Hindu,  silver  wire,  769. 

Hiiii  Mahadeo,  276. 

Binnaik,  915.  See  Binayak. 

Bir  = hero,  171  ; — s,  186. 

Bir.  Baradlil,  427  ; — Batal,  216, 
566;  — Bhadar  Sliiir,  267. 
Blrbal-[)aTithi,  692. 

Bii'tlj  observances,  Hindu,  768  If  ; 
— observances  (Moslem),  763; 
— iMoslem,  announcement  of, 
768. 

Bi]-tli,  symbolical,  from  a cow 
(go])arsab),  740. 

Birth [)laco  of  Nanak.  676. 

Bisade,  126. 

Bisa-dliara,  917. 

Bisah,  fair,  694. 

Bishan  Saliansar-nani,  841. 

Bishn-i,  -puj,  366. 

Bislinoi,  10,  166. 

Bishu,  festival,  474. 

Bis-})anthi,  103,  104. 

Bisrani,  845. 

Biswan,  886. 

Bitliawin,  a dunc(*,  920. 

Biyalii,  a ball,  750-1. 

Blaj,  Valii'aja,  474. 

Blue,  697  ; — indio’o^  269. 

Boali.  Sre  Bii  Ali. 

Bod  hi,  66. 

Bodliisattva,Man  jfisri,  75  ; — Chan- 
resi,  76 ; ~s,  77,  80,  87,  280. 
Bodi,  scalp-lock,  666. 

Bodlas,  812. 

Boh  Bin,  657. 

Bohali,  218. 

Bola,  exchange  betrothal,  788. 

Bolaji  Tripaihi,  688. 

Bombay,  688. 

Bon-chos,  religion,  61,  62,  63,  64, 
72. 

Bongru  Mahadeo,  274. 

Bot,  = Tibetan,  70. 

Botha,  408. 

Botia,  = JMongolian,  43. 

Bragu  Deo,  369. 

Bi’ahm,  391  ; — ana,  form  of  mar-  , 
riage,  795.  j 

Brahm(a)  bhoj(a),437,797,  840-1,  j 
860.  ' ! 
Brahma,  118,  119,  183,  267,  368,  | 
745. 


Bralimacharyas.  842,  908. 

Brahman,  117,  171  ; — >!>  .>fa.  11>  ; 
of  original  settlei  s,  196  : position 
of,  in  Hills,  6 ; 260  ; 

Ashtbans,  41  ; status  of  >inrm 
(Brahmans;  in  Lahul.  42  ; Hari- 
chandra,  43  : Basdeo.  667 ; 
Dakaut,  745  ; Genhdar.  391. 

Bralimana,  908,  909  (caste  marks 
and  clothing  of). 

Brahman-liood,  attainment  of,  41. 

Brahmani  Devi,  334. 

Brahmanism,  79,  116;  in  Lahul, 
89. 

Bi'ahmans,  283  if.  709,  757,  784, 
785,  788,  795,  797,  805  ; nachu- 
han,  106 ; tabus  among,  260  ; 
Bushkarn,  dances  of,  919. 

Brahm-ganth,  fK)9. 

Brail niliativa,  204.  364. 

Bi-ahm-panthi,  119. 

Brnhm  rakhas.  205. 

Brakha,  864. 

Brari,  645. 

Bride's  parting  song,  794. 

Bridegi’oom's  absence  from  wed- 
ding, 8,65. 

Brij  Bai,  Thaknr.  temple  of.  374. 

Briji  aj  Deo,  696. 

Bronze  Age,  19. 

Brua,  snakes  of,  164. 

Bu  Ali  t)alandar,  531.619  : see  also 
under  Qalandar. 

Buda  iMahadeo,  274. 

Biidani,  55. 

Buddar,  409. 

Buddha,  669. 

Buddhas,  Panelia  Dhvani,  68,  77  , 
of  Confession,  77,  7*9. 

Buddhism,  influence  on  Sikhism, 
66;  primitive.  70  ; dominant  in 
Tibet,  71 ; in  Lahul,  89,  400.^ 

Budh,  Wednesday,  769. 

Budlia,  Bliai,  680. 

Budhi  Nagan,  400. 

Budho.  127  ; — inata,  356. 

Bndlui  ShM),  690. 

Budki,  805. 

Budhwar,  127. 

Biidh-worshippers,  127. 

Bndni,  Budli,  48,  49. 

Bugial,  50. 

Buba,  a present  after  betrothal, 
791. 

Building  ceremonies  (Hindu).  911. 

Buklinl,  a lucky  child,  74f. 
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Bukhara,  687. 

Bullan  Shall,  640,  641. 

Bum,  64. 

Bunau,  a dialect  of  Laliiil,  00-01. 
JlundeJa,  105. 

Ihliidi,  177. 

Biirail,  600. 

llfire  Sliah,  Miaii,,  1.,  62.'). 

Bure  Si  ugh,  601. 

Bur]iau])ur,  687. 

Burial  ainoug’  Siklis  and  Iliudiis, 
(S44. 

Ihirial  of  Moslem  dead,  881. 
Burklis,  86:i. 

Bur(|a/i,  584. 

Burc[a-j)osli,  ziaral,  578,  584-. 
Burra,  (500. 

Bustiim,  21. 


c. 

Cali])li,  480  ; ,src  (tho  K iuilTfa. 

Caste  clotliiiig,  008  ; marks,  1K)8  ; 
mutability  of,  41. 

Castes,  among  trees  ami  diseases, 
256  ; ill  Sikhism,  (581  ; twice- 
1)01*11,  707. 

Cat(iiakti)  “noseless  one,”  767. 

Cats,  beliefs  about,  768,  7 fO,  7(57. 

Caudle  (achli waui),  7(55. 

Celibacy,  691. 

Central  Punjah,  762,  817,  867. 

Ceremonial  impurity  (jiatak), 
842,  851,  858 ; marks  and 

signs,  016. 

Ceylon,  Sikhism  in,  678,  687-8. 

Chabel  Dasi,  689. 

Chadar  or  orhna-liadal,  905. 

Chadei,  deota,  447. 

Chahil,  281. 

Chahri,  616. 

Chahzang,  a class  in  Spiti,  69. 

Chakabu,  211. 

Chakar  Kund,  267. 

Chakki  chung,  a wedding  rite, 
798,  837. 

ChakwM,  50. 

Chala,  :=  muklawa,  816. 

Chaldu,  305. 

Chaliswan,  40th  day  rite,  after  a 
death,  886. 

Challa  = muklawa,  899,  wife’s 
return  to  husband’s  house. 

Challa-badal  bahin,  907. 

Chalya,  wife  of  Gautama,  126. 


Chamar.  125,  186,  348.  398,  — s, 
257. 

Cliamba,  400;  Sikli  attacks  on, 
(502  ; Sikh  influence  in,  606. 
Clianil)l)u,  deota,  46),^.  441. 

Cliambi,  4(56. 

Cliamda,  610. 

Cliamjiions.  as  saints,  (522. 
(Jliamunda,  6)25,  6)2tl,  6,6)4. 
Cliamundj*i  1 )l‘\  i,  6,2  1 . 

( ’banana,  (h'O/u,  14>. 

Cliandabi.  11,  -57. 

Cliandkosia,  101. 

( Oiand ra- BliHL’a  \ alb‘V. 

Cliandrata.  1(2( ). 

(’liandu  hal.  diwan,  (5^6,. 

(ilia ndj-anan,  >11. 

Clia  ndi'ata.  I •20 

('bang  Mangal.  zmrdl.  old. 

(’bangbul.  lb,  bridoLrrtHUii  ; hnn, 

Vila,  >06. 

(’banna  aria.  >6,2. 

(’bannl  jm-na.  7!(!». 

( 'banrcsi,  71.  / • >.  > < 

(’ban  t ara.  86).‘l. 

COianwaiid.  106,  !!•!. 

■ Cbrir,  471  f. 

Cbai*an.  267.  7 11. 

( ’ba ra  11.  foot . 6!C). 

(’liaraii  jialinl,  700;  Note  /,  (51L5. 
Cbaras  rind  bbog*.  71o. 

(’barms,  208.  620  ; ami  pra\a‘rs 
during  i-ontinelni-nt.  (Moslem) 
7(5.’»  ; harvest  and  catth-,  220. 
Cbasralu,  6>.  6(i5,  476  11. 

(’batb.  016. 

: Cbatti.  sixth  day  after  a birth, 
' 768,  760,  770,  7/>  9. 

Cbatri  Nag.  160. 

! Chatur  Mukb.  460  ff. 

I Cbatnrthik  shradha.  840. 

; Chaubarsi,  fourth  anniversary  of 
' a death,  862  . 

Chaubea  — - Joiyai^.  22. 

Chauhan,  Raja  Shamji,  120. 
Chauhans,  15,  21 : = Chahamana, 
36,  47. 

I Chauka,  909. 

I Chauki,  202,  203,  569,  644. 

Chaulakya.  CliMukya,  47. 
i Chaumak,  -iiiukh,  a four-mouthed 
; lamp,  772. 

j Chaunk  (chonk)  ulanga,  798. 
i Chaurangi  Nath,  125,  126. 

! Chanrasi  Sidh,  440. 

1 Chautlu,  817. 
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Chawala,  Aroras,  710. 

Chawali  Masliaikli,  077. 
(Oia’vval-slialii,  7()0. 

Chebri,  Devi.  ‘>40. 

Cliela,  147, 214  sej.r,  bO.A 
Clieiiab,  tlie,  700;  saints  on.  280. 
(Ojeocliak.  a ^ift  of  clotlies.  770. 
Cliet,  230,  3o0  if.  S20 ; 1st  of. 
30(;. 

Clibabala,  380. 

(jliliabiliuala.  3810 
(OiliaLi'aiia.  007. 

Clilia.jka,  zifcrat.  303. 

Cliliak  (lena,  to  oive  a feast  to  a 
villau'c*.  837. 

Cl.lialla,  001. 

(OilianialiT,  i-ite  observeO  si.x 
iiioiitlis  after  a deafli.  88r». 

( ' li lia nelia  II,  12t'). 

( 'liliaiid,  liy  inns,  .'’oo. 

Cdihanni  tnrwana,  t(»  make  ilie 
brideiiToom  break  llie  siev  e.  8 Is. 
(diliaj)i,  sinister,  22<). 

(diliaia,  8210 

Clilia.ta,  tilli  Olay,  after  birtli) 
802:  — e ka  bli ni'C lia,  a miser, 
— e ka  i"yja.  a |»r(i.s|»er(ms 
man. 

(ddiatai'  M nkli,  l-do. 

Cddiati  (e’ontar).  a rile  Indd 
orie-iiially  on  tlie  btli  day  after 
a.  birlli,  731,  IT.:  s\\\.  ilha  nnl  n . 

( di  liat  rfdi  ( a ) i‘i,  3 it!,  334. 

(dilnitri,  eano|)y,  833. 

(diliatt,  and  Ibinfir,  4-8. 

C/hlia4waii  Dadslifdi,  (>83. 
Oliliawani,  703. 

(Oihaya^  dan,  842,  = akliTri  dan. 
Cliliej,  a danee,  0ll)-20. 
(dilun'inoana.,  = 43irema  ^.r.,  l02. 
(Ohliidi'a,  2](),  217;  rite.  4-33. 

43()  ; — spirit , 470. 

(ddiil(l)a,  bath  on  lOili  dav  after 
a birtli,  771,  772. 

(dihoeblio,  a washing’  Lfii’I,  773. 
(ddiog'-dak,  = Ganeslia.  02. 

(diliota  (Jhallngliara,  7(^2. 
Cdihuciiliak,  gift,  770,  773. 

Cdiliur  gada,  8(1 4<. 

(ddifit,  p('riod  of  impiiritv  after  a 

l)irth,  748. 

(diihi!  abdal,  243. 

(diibl  Mali/,,  53(). 

(diihla.m,  884. 

Cliikun,  837. 

(Uiila,  33)(). 


Cliila  Shall  Barri  Latif,  305. 
Clnla>,  people  of,  30. 

Child-bed,  death  in,  747.  74.S, 
Child-liirth,  death  in.  sT.s 
Cliildren.  death-rite"*  of  iJdindui, 
8tb2  h'  ; Inckv.  742  : mduekv, 
74:;  ff. 

Chilla.  302. 

Cliilwan.  fr.  rhihl,  ••  loin,  " 73.3. 
Chima  I )e>,  a tribal  area.  31. 

( diiman.  rikhi.  42  i . 

Chin  -change,  48.3. 

( ’hini-baliin.  !♦(  )7. 

Cliint jnirni.  318. 

( 'liiragh  Sliali.  F»2i>. 

( 'hirairli-i- 1 hdhi.  41' 1 . 

Cli i rk li a-ma.'"an.  213. 

('liirwan.  tyjie  of  tj^rave.  svo 
(.'hi"hti.  320;  .slirines.  3.3.‘)  IT;  — 
tradition,  401  ; (^)ntb.  3:l4. 

Chita,  pyre.  0( ) 1 . 

Chit  and.  0>4. 

( 'liit  hri  I *ir.  t>2.s. 

Chit  rali.  fe^l  ival.  471  f. 

( 'hit  lagnnir.  '*87. 

('hoban  j,  7''>. 

( 'hoi -chon g.  8,3.  83. 

( 'hoi- je,  83. 

('hola.  elothing  a ehild  for  tirst 
t iiiK'.  734  3. 

Clnda  Sahib.  / 1 0. 

('liolasop,  an  nnsewn  and  un- 
limnnuMl  i-eddish-yello\v  head- 
dres.s  provided  liy  the  bride's 
maternal  grandfather  and 
worn  by  lu*r  till  it  weai'.s 
out,  80tb 
Cholera,  140. 

( 'hot i.  .301 . 

Chrewal,  1st  Bliadon.  47.3. 
t'hristian,  eri't'd,  233. 

Chhda,  Ibiba.  .‘hit). 

C'hnghat tai,  .)8. 

C'huhas,  (5.30. 

('hfihewala,  30.‘>. 

Chfdira,  217,  223. 

Chuhri-saresh,  — .san»j,  143. 
Chuhru,  2.07-8. 

ChnlTan  lena,  .003. 

Cdinndri,  red  idoth),  84.3. 
(diungrii,  4.13. 

Cdmngu,  213. 

Churah,  n'izarat  of  C^hamha,  (503. 
Clinrol,  202,  204,  20(),  207. 

C'hfirlsh war,  41(5. 

Ch’yi-dar,  later  Huddhistn,  72. 
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OirciniicisioJi,  V78  ft  ; i-itos  in  ' 
Kiitigni,,  VVosterJi  I’linjiil),  La- 
liore,  Malei*  Koila,  771);  liahil- 
\val])iir,  779;  Kii walj)! iid i,  779. 

Cocoaniifc,  ()80. 

(Joins,  Sikh,  702. 

ColoinlK),  ()87— (S. 

Coitu't,  129. 

(yonipiirgation,  907. 

Confession,  552. 

Cord,  ninhiliciil,  7 f7,  7()4. 
Coronation  niai'k  (l/hik),  t)H0.  , 
Cosmogony,  Moslem,  5d(). 

Convade,  7()1  ; — in  Mandi,  71-2. 
(5)vv,  worsliij)  of,  12)9,  140, 
Ch'enuition,  845. 

(yrown,  a,t  weddings,  798. 

Crows,  omens  fi'oni,  228. 

Cnlts,  V edi(!,  1 18. 

Cnp-marks,  t)2(). 

Cure,  of  disease*,  2.rl-  11. 


D. 

I )a.l)ista-n,  085. 

Dacca,  (>84,  ()8()-7. 

Dadra,,  a disea.se,  874. 

Dadrn,  a tleoio,  155. 

Dadiiji,  294. 

Dag,  -ni,  demon,  211,  217,  470. 
Dagi,  2)48-9,  425. 

Dagiali,  festival,  472  f. 

Dahla,  founder  of  Delili,  22. 
Dalnnarna,  840. 

Dahomey,  Note  4,  742. 

Dalit  (s),  L'^2,  20d. 

Dakliila,,  802. 

Daksha.na,  841. 

Dajh,  presents  from  l)i*ide\s  side 
to  bridegroom,  822. 

Daka,,  rishi,  43. 

Dakan,  211. 

Dakaut,  llralmians,  42,  122,  127. 
Dakliila,  entrance,  802. 
Daklinashiiri,  439. 

Dakkini,  77,  82. 

Dakiii,  277. 

Dal,  army,  701,  702. 

Dala,  god  of  war,  83. 

Dalai -Lain a,  82,  84,  85  ; Raja  of 
Rash  ah  r,  incarnated  as,  98. 
Dalala,  go-between,  806. 

Dali  halna,  145. 

Dallawalia,  706. 


Dallewaliii.  70l. 

Dannii’a,  53. 

Danibah,  ? bri<le-price.  /8»). 

1 )anidania,  bS.)  ; Sahib.  <11. 

1 )ammar,  52. 

1 )amodiM,  <"'<  0 . 

I )ainoha  1,  a dr^of".  42<  h 
Dan.  (di ai'i t y.  7 l<i. 

I )ana  Shei’,  shriin*  ot. 

Dancing,  in  Shahjiui’,  llahudiki, 

10 IC  i ('l igi< (m,  92*0  as  a |»as- 
1 mie,  ll20. 

1 )a  nda,  S(  0 . 

I )a  ndal  \\  asa , ja n.  .''IK*. 

Dandasa.  loot  h.stick.  /<’»() 

Da  iidTears.  saint  ol,  .)I2. 

I lamja  r Kind.  510  . 

Dangar  lOr.  5s9  90.  5l0. 

Dam.  a god  lino.  I.’hj. 

1 )anial.  2.5/ . 

Daniolnd)  Sinoh  i Sikhs  ot  .’^indh 
Saoa  r Doab ) , / ( t / . 

I )an  11.  Sa  rsa  ha  n.  -h  •. 

I )a  11  w i N a g,  1 • ' / . 

I )a  ra  I i.  2 l<  I. 

l)ara  Shikoli.  294.  .)'t2.  <0.)  *’>. 

«;2,5.  (‘>s5.  s^:;. 

I )a  rada.  ! )a  rd.  •).■>.  • >(  >. 

I )arl)ar  Sfiliib.  711.  / 1 2. 

I )iirdhak.  I )rir  . ol . 

Dards.  (•aiinilealisiii  among.  2.): 

intbieiu-e  of.  •’’•o. 

I )ari‘ot  i.  sh  rine.  1 < 1 . 
l)ari.  zldrnf.  592. 

Da  roll  i.  oath.  482  I. 

1 )a rrial,  (’>( ). 

I )arshana.  62.,  1 * •>. 

Dart  ilena.  to  irive-  the  tliread, 
751. 

Darnna.  120. 

Darweslu's  (feceling).  /<'>0. 

Dasalii,  Dili  tlay  after  a death, 

857.  859.  902;  shaving  on.  8-10. 
Dasahra.  Dth  day  after  a death, 

858. 

Dasanndh.  — wandh.  683  ; a tithe, 
j 780. 

Dasehra.  706. 

Dasgatai’.  10th  dav  after  a death, 
8«)  / . 

Dastar  bandi,  861. 

’ Dastgir,  542. 

: Dast-i-ghaib.  492,  507. 

‘ Dasuni,  471. 

j Dasut(ii)an,  bathing  on  10th  day 
I after  child-birth,  752.  892. 
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iJaswai!,  88G. 

Data  GaT)j  Dakljsli.  5.32. 

Data  Sher  Daklol,  5.’>5. 

Jlafid  .lahanla]),  005. 

] J a fid  -a  z - Z a 1 1 i ri . 505 . 

JJaiilat  Kliaii,  Xawal).  Lodi.  (177. 

Daj'a,  7nei-oy,  OD. 

Daja  Gil',  Halia,  427. 

I )aya-ka]l)I.  244. 

Daya  Ham  Gii  jar,  Stoi-y  (4.  <554  tl. 
I)aj;s,  iniliicky,  Ac..  240.  21 1 ; foi* 
fairs,  .307. 

Jfead.  ina  l(‘\'ol('iit.  woi'-liip  i»f. 

202;  |)i'0])il  iatcd,  lOS-0. 

Death  ('ercinojiie.v.  Ilindii.  S.'IO. 
Death  customs  fMo^hMii)  in  t'lij- 
rat,  <'^71-,  875,  877  : Gm'u’ami. 

874,  882.  88!(  ; Ludhiana.  >7  f. 

877  : Kapnrihala.  ^ : lifiah 

talisTl.  .Mlanwali.  >'75,  8!>(): 

.1  lillniid nr,  877;  Shali|nii’.  >77. 
870;  Kava.  878.  880.  887.  >8,''', 
880;  Siaikol.  87!(;  Anihala.  .>8(h 
8tM,  ; Isa  l\h(‘l,  88]  ; Dora  (Iha/.i 
Khan,  881,  882.  887.  801  ; 

Kolial,  .\ole  1,  882:  (Inrdas- 
piir.  883;  .Mianwali,  884,  .>.>5; 
Pesliawar,  887  : Uannii.  8.''“8. 
i)eaih  ciislonis  (.M()sleni)  anioiiL:' 
the  ShTah  M ii  ha  in  inada  ns  of 
Giii'o'aon,  878;  Ka  j|)iits.  A wans. 
Jats,  ( I II  ja rs.  DoL^'ai's  and  .\  rains 
of  Linlliiana,  878;  Shlalis  and 
Sunnis  of  (iiii'o'aon.  882  : Sunnis 
and  Shiahs.  88!h 

Death  custonis  (s|)iH'ial)  in  Sir- 
iiiur,  870.  87  1 . 872  ; l)era  (!hazi 
Khan,  t'!70,  871  ; the  Simla 
Hills,  870,  871,  872,  87:’>  ; I’ach- 
had  tahsll,  871  ; (iujral.  871  : 
the  (3’s-Giri  count  rv.  871  ; 1 he 
'I'raais-t ! iri  t'ouni  ry,  872  : amoni>’ 
Kanets. 

Death  superstitions,  various.  8(>8. 
Death,  eff('cts  of,  on  tin'  LA'iiiLf, 
8(>(). 

I)('ath-l)ed  (‘on  ft'ssion.  .MosK'in. 

875. 

Death  observance's,  MosU'in,  874. 
D('ath  Ivitual  ( Vc'dic),  8.30  ; Garur 
I’urana,  S4(). 

Dea.tli  rit('s  of  tlu'  old  (Hindu), 
8()8. 

Death  sup('rstit ions  (Hindu),  808. 
Death  iu  (diildbed,  717,  878. 

Dc'ath  observance's  (Hindu).  830. 


Death  commemoration.s,  Hindu, 
862. 

Death,  sickne.ss  and.  209. 

Dedha  Liil.  604. 

Deg,  bowl,  70.3. 

Dehia.  a .lat  faction.  14. 

I )ehra.  70(5,  ,016. 

I )ehra.  the.  016. 

Deiira  Laba  Xanak.  Kangia,  .8ikh 
temple  and  tejinb.  716. 

Dehra  Haba  Xanak,  inandii-  con- 
laininir  tomb  <»f  Guru  Xanak  at 
( I nnla^pur,  71 ' ). 

Dfhra  1 Jfni.  6.>6». 

1 )el.  a "hare.  707. 

Delhi.  !!«).  6r>.  6>.5.  6!((.'.  774,  770, 
>60;  ,Mn>h'ni  ( ’(dlpLn's  at.  4f)6  f. 
Deiiichno'.  Sanivara.  77. 

I )eo.  a 1 (origi  ne. 

Deo.  dyna.-'iv  of  .laininu.  693». 

Dci)  (’hand.  (Itnfn,  44<. 

I h*< » ( I h u I'ka . 4( 5.5. 

I 6m I ,1 11  iiLUi.  1(57. 

Den  .Mata.  !•( ) / . 

I )(*< I Su r.  460. 

I )«'odar.  4(  •.>.  16(5. 

Deoki.  .36!);  Xandan,  370. 
Dt'okiji  .N  I’a'an  nf  ,lov,  767. 

I )('oi ban.  472  f. 

I )i'jia-ra  ja.  srr  \ )v\ . 

Depung.  85. 

I )»'ra  jlirnikiifi.  >15. 

Di'\,  Depa-ra  ja.  of  Dhutan,  85. 

I )('\'  — fill n , .).)!), 

Don  a.  1 1.3. 

D('vi.  1.32.  1:57.  117,  14!),  2.33,  250, 
.314,  31 8 IT.  41 !)  ; cult  of,  694-5, 
!)16;  as  sinall-po.x  goddess, 
.350  If;  in  Suket  and  Mandi, 
426  f. 

I )e'vi  (’hand.  1 84. 

Dt.'vi  Hawra.  274. 

Devi  Mata,  355. 

Devi  Shindasan,  .302. 

Devi  5'ara,  .357. 

Devi  Thai,  321. 

Devki.  120. 

Devuthni,  2.38, 

Dewa,  203  if. 

Dewa-dhanii.  7.35. 

Dewal,  287. 

Dewat,  Siddh.  278. 

Dhili-sira.  meanings  of.  746. 

Dhaji,  monolith,  175. 

Dhakao,  first  dav  of  wedding  rites, 
8!n5. 
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Uliam,  S16,  S:2  ]•. 

Dliaiiiiil,  a (liiiKUi,  i)2(). 

Dliaiuaii  ([H-i-iod  ol"  li), 

= clilinli,  751-2. 

Dljsunari,  ka.iaia,  775. 

I ) haiiit:i,l,  2)0l>. 

1 )l)a.iiali  I )t‘vi,  d M ). 

Dliaiuik,  352. 

I )haii(li  I )e(),  4()7. 

Dll  aiii*’  (•(Maniioiiy,  71).’). 

Dll  a 111",  Ji  i.ri  lia  1 t I'acl , >>< ). 

Dliajiial,  a,  lla,jimt  trilie,  50. 

J ) liaiilg’li(*l)  Siiig'li,  707. 

Dliaii  jiye,  845. 

Dlianii  !)('().  4()S 
Dliaiifni,  (h^old,  '1-48. 

I )lia,u  vantai'i,  OOO. 

Dliaaiwantar,  - waiiii,  120. 

Dliarc'li,  4()9. 

Dlut.nii  = l>iin,  l)(‘l  rot  lial,  78;)-r). 
Dliai'ina,  107,  2)()8  ; faiili  in  divine 
(wistenee,  710. 

Dliai'iiuipala,  77. 

I )lianini-|)niia,  780. 

Dll  a I'll  I a H a j,  841. 

Dliarin-bliai,  005. 

I )liarni  sliaiita,  801 . 

Dliarpi  Sing’li  (Siklis  el  llin 
Raelina.  Doab),  707. 

Dliarti  iMata,  123,  120,  103. 

Dh  ail!  11,  a.  god,  41b. 

I )lie,  a Jat  (dass,  14. 

Dhi'jip  a widower  wlio  ri'-iiiarries, 

0()0. 

1 )lieniika,  300. 

Dlieta,  bride's  father  nr  kin,  787, 
803. 

Dliiana,  1 10. 

Dliiani,  a-  girl  born  in  the  tribe, 
750. 

Dhiaiii-Boddliisatt va,  78,  80,  81. 
Dhianpnr,  in  Gnrdasjnir,  304. 
Dhinwar  girls,  317. 

Dhir  jMal,  080. 

Dluraj,  toleration,  71b. 

Dliobi,  356. 

Dhodna,  883. 

Dlnik,  setting  out,  821. 

Dhola,  scanty  drawers  woiai  by  a 
Irride,  896. 

Dholi  Devi,  323. 

Dhris,  a dance,  910. 

Dhudlia.,  605. 

Dlinj,  148. 

Dhnk,  request,  804,  -na,  80i). 
DhnnbalNag  (Dhuni  Rikhi),  169. 


Dhnnds,  S2t>. 

Dhnndia.  lt).3. 

1 )hnrn.  drofn^  -147. 

Dhyana.  b;>  ; 1)  li  iani- Rudd  ha.  77, 

7s. 

Dial- Rha  w an-| lanl  h.  3!t3, 

1 )iali,  y ditrdll . 1-7. 

Diiianibara.  103.  lO-f.  1()5.= 
Rotika  or  Diiiva^ana.  113. 
Diksha.  111. 

Dikshfil,  24b. 

1 )ila\\  ar  Khan.  bOb. 

Dil- jail,  -in i la . IM )7. 

DTndar.  a niullah.  ^>4  5. 

Din  dharna.  to  li.\  thedav  -fer  a 
weildiriL:’.  -^db. 

I )ini-bhai,  S2  1 . 

Din  Ranah.  <103. 

Dion  \ S()^,  . ) / 1 . 

, Di>nsul,  2.39. 

Disease,  transfer  of,  257  ; wa>lin'j'. 
252  f. 

^ Disliiietion  of  ea■^les  (kelnas) 
|irohibited  aiiiong  Sikhs.  bO^. 

1 )it  hn.  drntii  faniilv.  b5  t. 

1 )iva  d haryara.  >>  1-1 . 

1 )i\  inat  ion.  in  Kanaur.  0 1. 

Diviiu*  Kaith.  of  Akbar.  5((1, 

, Di\inii\'.  Sikh  eoneejition  of.  72(k 
I 1 )Twa  dhariara.  S4!h 
' Diwali.  145.  2.‘»S.  325.  755,  !<15. 
Diwana  .Malang.  57lh 
Doaba  Singhs  (Sikhs  of  the.lul- 
Inndur  Doab).  707. 

Dog,  22«). 

1 )ogar.  221 . 

Dohangnu.  43)3. 

Doll,  fair.  3)07. 

Dolma,  71.  81  ; described,  93. 
Domestic  observances  in  Karnal 
8.)1. 

Doniunha.  145,  4tKI. 

Donkhrn,  a deofa,  430. 
tlorje  = vajra,  77. 

Dorjeilak,  nionasterv  at.  74; 

Doi'jechang.  Adi jradliara.  77. 
Dorje'cliang  = Va jradhai’a.  74. 

I Dorjechigje.  Vajrabhairava.  77. 

]d  lorjeji'ag-mo.  82  = Vajra vahari, 
b8! 

Dorjeseinpa.  A ajrasattva.  77. 
Dormai,  379. 

Dothainya,  157. 

Dowry.  Hindu,  801.  818;  Aluliam- 
I madau,  sharai  (lawful),  riwaji 
' (customary),  827.  828, 
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Doyaii,  H.  cccenjoiiy  on  ^uli  or  7tli- 
rlay  after  770. 

Mi'ania,  sacreO,  o2. 

1 )j-avi(l iaijs  in  Jiidia  20. 

Di-avya,  107. 

Dreams,  20.7.  .700. 

I Irewfi mli,  .7S.7. 

Di'oiia  Aeliarya,  1.01,  .‘>.7.'). 

Driize,  ISO. 

I )ua-i-kliaii',  SI)!. 

Dubaiit,  0.7. 

I Ifidad  liari,  21  7,  d-70. 

I )uda Ii  11,  Sli i V,  20t7. 

Dfid-po,  j)liaiitoms,  S.O. 

Duu'ana,  007. 

Dimldi,  r/ro/e.  01M-. 

Dugpa,  sul)-()rder  of  Xvi”;ma|m. 
74. 

Dakar,  0.‘). 

Diillia,  dfilo,  Orideo’room,  .^02>. 
Dulla/  BIia,lti,  LcLi'cnd  of.  0|(i  If. 

Du  lo  ()!•  I ) a)  li  a,  >o. 

Dual,  lOl,  2.’!1  ; rail  of,  4 l-S  |f  ; 
des(X*iitof,  .7.7;  a class  in 
.70  ; a t \N  edd  i a ii's,  SOO. 

I )aad)rda.  70!t. 

Damindo,  70);>. 

I )anmi,  700,  770. 

I )ai’l)lia,  Sliarsli  i.  ). 

Dar'o-a,  .’US,  027,  0.07,  .0.”»!»,  :!7 1- 
aslilaaii,  .070. 

Darmimla.  70.0. 

Dnslimaa,  007. 

Dvvadslia,  12lli  day  aftei-  a dealli, 

soo. 

E. 

I^aiidli,  ska'ps.  272. 

l^iU  i-ih([aake,  104. 

lOa.rtli  -worsli  i ]),  1.00. 

l^aisti'rn  lOia  jal),  Xote  0),  7S(). 

Ikdipse,  ia  |)rei>aaniey , 127.  70S  ; 

deal  li  dai'iao-,  SliJ), 
fkluiral  ioa,  Moskaa,  407. 
tilfeets  of  (U'utli  oa  li\'iao',  vS()(). 
I^igyptiaa  mainaiit's,  OSS. 

Din’ll  Ml  cdiild,  715. 
kOcaioats  of  lift',  S1.7. 

Diaiaabatl,  0)70,  701. 

Daaiudis,  .000. 

Dvil  ev(‘,  200  ; prt'ca  a ( ions  ao-aiast, 

7()()! 

Dx(‘luian(»  bt'lroilial  and  uairriao’e, 
7SS.  ' 


DxeomaiaaieatioTi  of  ilaada.  7'H». 
Kxjiiafoiy  ceremony  ( fliadiij.  .''70. 


I’airir.v.  211. 

Fairs,  ia  Ixiila.  407. 

Kai/.allapiiria.  m/sl,  70() 

Fakhr  A1  am.  .Sjiyvid.  .7.''0. 

Faklii’-iid  Dill,  401. 

1'  ak li  r-ia  1 - 1 )ia  iiliib-uii-Xabi, 

Maiilana.  7.0.0. 

I’atpr  .Sal’.  I^ikli  irmjdt*  and  fair, 
7 1 .7 . 

Farabi.  ;il-.  707. 

1' aral-nd- Din  Sliakarna n j.  401  f. 

*10.)  ; :i  ihsciplo  !•}.  .>04,  .>.0.7— (). 

Fa  rid  an.  21 . 

FairnkliNiai-.  7o0. 

Fa  Ms.  207. 

I'alawa.  -i-.\  la mniri.  5t>.0  f. 

Fateh  (Ini  Daba.  70.''. 

I’atrli  Shall  Saliib.  Fir.  .70S. 
Fatelinarli.  iIIM). 

I'aihii.  Daw  a.  shrine  at  Kaniwal. 
0:i2. 

I'aMiiillah  Shira/,i.  .\mlr.  5(4'7. 
I'atiha.  .s'sO  ; -khwani.  s84. 

I’atinia.  tlaiinhter  of  .\1  nhainmad, 
I / / , / / S. 

f'al  imid  niovena'iit , 7(  >7 
Fa  la,  1 hlba,  40.0. 

Fazl  Shah.  771. 

I Feedian  Hrahaiaas.  700,  704.  742, 
/ 4.).  /.)().  >,>.0.  / .>4,  / 70,  S.71.  S70, 
S.7  1.  S70,  SOO.  SOI,  S71. 

Ft'ediiin’  the  lirot lun-liood  or  kins- 
tolk,  <.)2.  / .10,  / 04.  >0.),  7.0 < , 
<42.  / .)0,  /i)!,  <.)2.  <7.0,  754,  7.77), 
70(),  777).  S54.  S7)0.  SSO. 
j Ft't's  to  Frahmans  and  priests, 
<«).>.  < i)4,  <0*),  s41,  S49,  S/ 1,  S70. 
i Ft'iiiale  iafantieide,  000,  007. 

Ferozeimr.  Sikh  shrines  in,  712  tf. 

I Festivals,  207. 

Ft'iidalism.  in  hills,  401. 

Fictitious  kiashii),  00.0. 
j Firdt’isi.  740. 

Fire-worship,  40. 

Firoz  Shah  1.,  740. 

Firoz  Shrill  1 1..  402. 

Firoz  (Shah)  111..  -1-00,  101-7. 
First  fruits,  407. 

1 First  toasnre,  777. 
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First-boi*]i,  742  ; son  (jesfli),  743. 
Firtizi  College,  at  Ueli,  495. 
Footpi'int  of  Visliiin,  909. 

Forms  of  lionses,  915. 

Fosteriia’o  (lliiidii),  754  ; (Moslem), 
775. 

Ki’oeimisonry , 554. 

Friday,  240. 

G. 

Gaelicdri,  113. 

(nid  (?  L>’a,(lli),  a visit.  Si  2,  Si  9, 
830! 

(Jadd,  825. 

(}add(‘raii,  a ti-il):d  iraet,  51. 

Gaddi,  130,  21(i;  -s.  betrothal 
an  long,  788. 

Gadai  Shaikh,  499. 

Gadli,  a;  ])i‘es(‘id  of  casli,  Sl9. 

Ga  j ju,  Fa  ha,  200, 

Gaivliar,  49;  4iirki  origiii  of,  5S. 
Gal,  433. 

Galdan,  centre  of  the  (ieliikpa,  75. 

76;  IJ  invei'sity,  85. 

GambliTr  Deo,  467. 

Gambling,  at  wedding,  815. 

Garni,  mask,  471. 

Gana,  a wristlet  of  eolouivd  thread. 

S21  ; = kangiia,  837. 

Gana  kliolna,  “ loosing  the  zoiu'," 

819  ; elilioran,  825. 

Gan  as,  113. 

Ganas.  excdiange  of,  904. 

Gand,  knot,  — cliitrawa,  knotting 
of  married  jiair’s  clothes  in 
preo'iiancy  of  wife,  735. 
Gandaris,  53. 

Gandli,  knot,  814,  836-7  ; — bandlii, 

820  ; — pa  wan,  820. 

Gandliara,  boundaries  of,  26. 
Gandharb,  marriage,  795. 

Gandli ari,  type  of  sati,  200. 
Gandmul,  inauspicious  time,  741. 
Gandora,  large  cake  of  sugar, 

840. 

Gands,  the,  742. 

Ganer,  a festival,  348  f. 
Ganesli,119  ; — puja(form  of  mar- 
riage, 795 ; worsliin  of,  375, 
42('),  784-5,  787,  788,  789,  795, 
916. 

Gang  Bhairo,  Mahadeo,  269. 
Ganga,  131. 

Ganga-baliin,  907  ; -bliais,  903. 


] Ganga jal,  851. 

Ganges,  132,  840,  S41,  842,  850, 
856,  863. 

Gangor,  327. 

GangfisliahT.  sect,  692. 

Ganin,  111. 

Ganjamali,  shi-iiir,  dS^, 

Ganklias  jai’iia,  855. 

Gaiipati.  woi-sliip  of,  73>C  736, 
73)7. 

(bin wa  1 i,  35( ). 

( lara  1 )iiiga  I )e\  i.  339. 

( iai-ai  I hi  tan.  .'157. 

( bii  bh  saiiskar.  732. 

Ganiiakhya.  85. 

( lart  hok.  K a I't  hok.  7 1-. 

(Jail’ll-.  225. 

Gai'fif  I’liraiia.  iiiHiiciicr  on  d(*ath 
rites,  83!l  10. 

(Jarfir  Sain  (('hand),  lO.'b 
( lash,  (Irohi . iTh'b 
Gasi.  fa  i ry . 217. 

Gaterir,  47G. 

Gateru,  21  7. 

( Iat(li  )pana,  836. 

( lat  i,  finirral  rites.  ^74. 

Gaii-daii.  gift  of  a cow,  841. 
Gaiihri.  = ilir  Xath,  421t,  b‘»D. 
Gan-nmkha,  914. 

Gann.  4ro/n,  418. 

Ganra  (-i),  420. 

Gantama.  66.  67,  lit*  ; rishi,  12<), 
169,  421. 

( layashln,  I )(*vi.  33!h 
(Jayathri  mantra.  Note  2.  748 
Gazrfini,  5 U>. 

Geg,  demon,  83. 

Gelong,  84. 

I Gelnkpa.  73.  75.  77,  85. 

^ Gen -yen.  64,  84. 

I Georo-e  4homas,  703,  707. 

\ Geses.  85. 

: Getsiil.  84. 

I Gliaib,  al,  506. 
i Gliaibi  Pir,  627. 

! Gliallu-gliara,  ‘‘  defeat."  702-3. 
Gliania,  Kanliia,  706. 

Gharaban  (adlimarag),  845. 
Gharasni,  jag.  436. 

Gliarastni,  a wedding  custom,  796. 
I Gharbiah,  marriage,  795. 

1 Ghare  Blian,  Pir.  628. 

Gharoli,  821. 

Ghat,  857  ; — marna,  849. 

Ghatak,  inauspicious,  742. 
Ghatiala,  217,  470. 
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GliMti  cliaiHlariuaii,  wlieii  iao(;]i  is 
inaiispioioiis,  rf.  gliatak,  740. 
(ihatriaii,  300. 

Mliazi,  140,  623. 

(rliazi  Sultan  Miilianiniad,  631. 
(Iliazi  Wali])ni-i,  626. 

(Ilieba,  124;  birtli-custonis  of,  764, 
782. 

Gliirtli,  -ni,  li y])0i-gain y fiiiLong,  42.. 
(i  Inji'dii,  416. 

(xliore  Shall,  617. 

(xhori  cliarlina.  niounti iig  the  mare, 
790,  817. 

Glioi-iaii,  794. 

( Jliosa,  368. 

(xhosts,  197-8;  precautions au'ai list. 
747,  879. 

(jthot,  lu'idegrooni,  803. 

(ihranka,  >)54. 

( I hiilani,  503. 

(xhulam  Husain  Ivlian,  6!)0. 
(xhiinil)ai-,  a dance  of  men,  ‘9l9. 

( J liundak}i i,  zulral^  589. 

Ghfint,  807,  832. 

(ihui'chari,  895. 

(xliussal,  washei",  877. 

(ill  11  ft i,  7()5,  804, 

Giaua.  71(),  717. 

(Jiari,  438. 

Giarn,  family,  277. 

Gifts  “ in  e.xti'emis  ” ( H.iml ii) , 8 tl  ; 

to  liride  (Hindu),  800-2. 

Gil,  281. 

Gil,  festiv^al,  471  f. 

Gilgit,  127. 

Gilhrii  Than,  432. 

G ira,li-pu ja,  739. 

( i iri,  871. 

( J nostics,  516. 

(Joat,  134, 

Gobind  Singli,  Guru,  391. 

God  bhariia,  to  fill  the  laj),  810; 

— loiia,  to  adopt,  802. 

(b)da  deiia,  to  place  one’s  knee 
(under  head  of  deceased),  843. 

( Joda,-(hbvana,  knee-resting,  888. 
Gudar  Shah,  (>25. 

Godlings,  minor,  433. 

(iods’  awakening,  the,  915. 

Gogo,  tlie  cow  of  Hrahma,  183. 
(b,)ii*a,  = bag,  895,  89(b 
(b)la.,  bones,  850. 

< lolden  3\unp1e,  719. 

(ioler,  ra  ja  of,  689. 

(b)li,  N^ag,  163-4. 

(Jom,  meditaf  ion,”  (53, 


' Gondal  ]>ai-,  53. 

' G(jndal  .fats.  53. 

! Gonkai-cldiag-iluLrba.  d’ara-Devi, 

1 ^ 

i t5o[)al,  Thakiir,  261. 

Gopala  Ivi-islina.  36S. 

Goparsab.  symbolical  birtli  fr<tm  a 
cow.  740. 

Goi‘  Sultan.  Pir.  622. 

Goi-akh -hati-i.  679. 

(.xoraklimata.  <379. 

Goi-aklinatli.  125-6,  172.  173-''!, 
l84.  191,  264. 
fioraya,  2'^2. 

(Inriya,  Sidh.  427. 

Goi'-kliatri.  at  Peshawar.  671*. 
(losain.  261  2.  2(54.  319.  .J^s  f, 
391  f.  420  ; -s,  Gil-.  2^5. 
(losliali  Nag.  169. 

(lot  knnala.  8(i2.  ^23)  4. 

(lotrachar  (recitation  of).  7^-7. 
(5o\ind  (Kai)  Singli,  (^iurfi,  369. 

(5.''8  if,  6! <4.  704,  714-5. 

( i o\  indwal,  68 1 . 

(iraliin  dena.  to  i,'‘ive  a morsel  of 
1 )l■(*a(  1 . / >.). 

(Irahn.  127. 

(Jramang.  a i/infa.  43)2. 

(iranth.  the.  manuscripts  of.  t>8^  ; 
Sikh.  (">/();  Rag  ^\sa.  (577,  (581, 
682.  6n8  : — (lurus’  heir.  705, 
710.  711  2,  713. 

( I I'ant  hi,  704. 

Grc'ek  thougiit,  and  Islam.  507. 

( 1 riha,  jn-atishta,  913. 

Grihya  Sutras.  810. 

(irQb-chen  = /•/s///,  82. 

Gudd,  dena,  734. 

Guga,  121,  143-4.  171,  200.  317, 
3 / / ; sct‘  " Gug’g’a. 

Guga  Mahadeo,  271. 

Gngat,  179. 

Gugerl,  186. 

Gugga,  262,  301. 

Guggnaih,  183. 

Gugri,  182. 

I Guilds,  patron  saints  of.  398,  543. 
j G u ja.r,  13  ; fr.  Gur  jara,  36  ; inter- 
! marriage  with  Rajjiuts.  44  ; 

; Dfiya  Ram,  story  of.  654  if. 

Gujarat  Singli  (Sikhs  of  the 
j Ghinliat  Doab),  707. 

Gujrat,  Gurjara,  31;  =:  Mewat, 

in  .\lberuni,  3>6. 

I Gul,  914. 

I ( 5 111  .M uliainmad,  596. 
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Gull  a ritlui,  679. 

Guna,  instinct,  <uwri,  “ lower,”  716, 
daiv'i,  “ liiglier.” 

Guilds,  factions  in  Ivurrii in,  586-7. 
Giinga,  146-7,  2\4. 

Giipt  (langa,  180,  26(). 

Giipt  Sar,  714. 

Gupta  ascendaiicy,  81. 

Giipti,  110. 

Giiptiisliar,  'Idiakur,  48S. 

Gur,  sorcerer,  487  ; a rite.  798. 

G ui’lials'sli  Singli,  S.  679. 

Gur-l)liai,  908. 

Giircliara.  Sikli  lioi-se,  70<^. 
Gurdasjuir,  700;  Moslem  sliriiies 
in,  684-5;  Sikli  sliriiies  in, 
710-11. 

Gurditta,  Jlaba,  (>85-6,  705. 
Gurgaon,  death  superstitions,  855  ; 
Moslem  slirines  in,  624;  i\lii- 
liammadans,  S7(). 

Gurgon,  78. 

Gurj,  sword,  147. 

Gurinuklii,  origin  of,  (>77,  ()(8l. 
Gnroliacli,  470. 

Guru,  tlie,  tii'st  initiates  or,  697. 
Guru  Amar  Das’s  teacliing,  682. 
Guru,  Earn  Das,  682  ; Arjan,  t)82  ; 

Dar  Govind,  (i84  ; Har  Eai,  68o  ; 

' Har  Kislian,  685  ; Teg  Ealiadiii-, 
686  ; Govind  Eai,  ()88  ; Naiiak. 
676;  Angad,  680;  Amar  Das, 
681  ; Har  Salifii,  705,  710,  714. 

Gurudwara  in  Ropana  (Sikli 
temple),  714. 

Gujuinatta  (Council  of  the  Guru), 
704. 

Guru’s  autlioritj,  684  ; office  be- 
comes liereditarj,  682. 

Gurus’  succession  rites,  680. 

Guru  8ar,  / 12,  / 15. 

Guru,  Maliaraja,  704  ; — inatta,  ih. 
Gurya  Siddli,  184. 

Gurzmar,  559. 

GwMa,  214. 

Gwalior,  684. 

Gwalji,  870. 

Gy  a,  862. 

Gyal,  202. 

Gyansaru])a,  125. 

Gyarali,  kirya  on  lltli  day  after  a 
death,  860. 

Gyarwin. 

Gyasi,  Devi,  880. 

Gyeplian,  408. 

Gyur-Bon,  61. 


H. 

IlabTbi.  540. 

J laddi,  slia i-bat,  i^2(). 

Uadi,  Pir,  Kalinnma,  548. 

Iladiu  Quran.  875. 

Hadis,  505  ; of  Cmm-i-K halid,  519. 
llaiat-n’l-Mir.  62!t 
1 laji  Muhammad.  550. 

Haji  l{  at  a 11.  55 1 . 

Hal,  180. 

Haladhat,  “ I'cd  liand.  the  day  nf 
the  1st  hiiii  ! from  /ifildi  li/ltJi  . 

I lal  f-lumd.  7l^(  >. 

Mali,  150. 

Mamail,  780. 

Hamid-ud- 1 )Tn  .\bulgais.  547. 

I lamsa.  86!>. 

Hamza  Gliaus,  of  Sialkot.  678. 
Hamza  Sultan.  602. 

Ha  na  ti . 5(  )2  f. 

llanbal,  Ah  mail  ibn.  505. 

Handrdi.  571 . 

H a nga ma  ka riia.  801 . 

II  anlf.  51  7. 

Hansi  1.  Note  4.  786,  7!0. 
Hanuman.  119.  120.  129,  211,  258, 
8)17  ; Bii-.  185. 

Ha(|ani  Shah,  zianit.  598. 
llaT"  Govind.  6('^8-4.  704-5  ; masjid 
of,  710.  711. 

Har  Kishan.  Guru.  685,  705. 

Hai-  Eai,  Guru,  (i85,  705. 

Har  Sang  Deo.  468. 
j Haiahi  Lala.  208. 

Hardaul  Lala,  195. 

Hardwar.  840.  844,  8*5]. 

Hari,  367,  868,  (i77,  682. 

Hari  dali,  815. 

Haii  Eanj  i , Baba , 898 . 

, Hari  Singh  NaLva,  Eallad  of,  720. 

! Haridas,  890. 

Haridwar,  680. 

Hari  niandar,  709,  682—3. 
Harimblia,  rdlx.diani,  466 
I Hari  pur,  raj  a of,  688  ; Sikh  mandir 
and  two  fail's  at,  715  ; — in 
Mahlog,  692. 
i Harwa,  Devi,  274 
Harnial,  355. 
i HariiMcas,  366. 

1 Harsha,  39. 
i Harshu,  204. 

I Hasan  Abdal,  678. 
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HasHii,  al-Jiasri,  500. 

Hasaiii,  559. 

Hasliam  Sbah,  024. 

Hassaii  Abdal,  678. 

Hass  a Teli,  540. 

Hastinapu]*  ( f)ellii),  697. 

Hastiii,  784. 

Hat  Koti,  338;  Mata,  405. 

Hatarli,  788  ; exchaiijre  betrotljal, 
788. 

Hates  livvari,  Diirga,  405. 

Hath  bhra,  798  ; =:cliaiiuk  iilaiiga. 

Hatblewan,  “ band-taking,’’  in 
marriage,  797,  815. 

HatliLir,  703. 

Hatiya,  364. 

Haulania,  a Jat  facticm,  14. 

Hawaii  (or  ho  in),  a (purification 
by  tire),  740,  Note  5,  741.  742, 
839,  860,  871. 

Hayat-nl-Mir,  130. 

Ha3mt-nl-iMir,  Saklii,  594. 

Hazara  (Dist.),  shrines  in,  593  tl. 

Hazrat,  208. 

Hazfiri,  541. 

Head  comjiression,  751 

Hele  dats,  14. 

Hem  Raj,  394. 

Hensi,  in  Spiti,  69. 

Herat,  a tract  in  Gujrat,  50. 

Hei'i  lull,  married  (used  (»f  a woman 
of  lower  caste  than  ber  iiiisband), 
901. 

Hibo,  a dance,  919. 

Hida^mtnllab,  532. 

Hill  rajas’  coiifederac}"  against 
Sikhs,  690. 

Hills,  Eastern,  Ethnogi  a|)li  v of  the, 

5. 

Himala^'a,  Hinduism  in,  400  ft'. 

Himalayan  Tract,  The,  4. 

Himalayas,  shrines  in,  197. 

Hindu  betrothal,  782 ; kinds  and 
terms  for,  785  ; by  exchange, 
788 ; annulment  of  (pani  pila- 
wan,  mathe  lagawan  or  sawan), 
787  ; contract,  times  for,  784  ; 
contract,  validity  of,  790 ; ages 
for,  791;  observances,  784;  re- 
pudiation of,  790 ; observances 
in  Gurgaon,  786  ; South-east 
Punjab,  786  ; Gurdaspur,  791  ; 
Western  Punjab,  Note  2,  786, 
791 ; BaliawaJpur,  787 ; Muz- 

• affargarh,  788-91,'  792  ; North- 
east of  Pun  jab,  789  ; I'^ulu,  789  ; 
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Sliahpur  District,  790-1  : dhe- 
lum,  791 ; Sialkot,  791  ; Dera 
Ghazi  Klian,  791;  Hansi,  791; 
Jbang,  792  ; observances  among 
the  Gaddis  of  Cliainba.  788 ; 
Kanets.  789 ; Chidiras  of  Sial- 
kot, / 89  ; Gujar-',  Rors  and  datsi 
of  Kaithal,  790. 

Hindu  bride’s  return  home,  802. 
Hindu  cliildren's  participation  in 
d'azia  pi-ocession.  742. 

Hindu  birth  observances  in  Delii-a 
talisll  of  Kangra.  739 ; Baha- 
walpur,  739  : Perozepur,  739- 
747  ; Maudi.  739-747,  750 ; 

Nurpur  tahsil  of  Kam>Ta. 
Note  1.  741  ; Ambala,  Note  6, 
741  , tlie  Simla  Hills,  742  ; 
Kangra.  742  ; Sai-aj,  742  ; 
Haniir])ur,  742  ; dampur  tahsil. 
74.'>  ; Kasur,  744  ; Hosliiarpur,. 
7 15-747,  74s  ; Kariial,  745  ; 
Robtak,  745;  Ludliiana,  747  ; 
Sialkot.  747  ; Gujranwala,  747. 
Hindu  cbildren.  deatli  rites  of,  in 
Babawalpur.  862,  S65  ; Slulli- 
])ur,  862,  Note  2.  865 ; Jind. 
S62,  863 ; Zafarwal  tahsil, 
Sialkot.  863;  Gurgaon.  863, 
864;  Kapurthala,  863.  864, 

865;  Multan,  863;  Dei-a  Ghazi 
Kban.  864,  Note  2,  865  ; dam- 
pur, 864 ; Gurdaspiu*,  864 ; 
d’obana,  865  ; Karnal,  Note  3, 

865  ; Khangab  Dogran  tahsil. 
Note  3,  863  ; Gujramvala  Dis- 
tinct, 863  ; Hissar,  863  ; Kfingi-a, 
863,  865  ; Sialkot.  863,  864 ; 
G ujrat,  863,  864,  Note  3,  865  ; 
Roiitak,  863,  864  ; Amritsar,  864, 

866  ; Isa  Khel,  864,  865  ; Mont- 
goiueiy,  864  ; Mianwali,  864. 

Hindu  children,  death  rites  of, 
among  the  Rajputs,  Jats,  and 
Mabajans.  in  Robtak,  863. 

Hindu  Jats,  Note  4,  863. 

Hindu  death  observances  in  Jind, 

841,  843,  849,  850,  851,  860, 
861,  868 ; Rohtak,  841,  852  ; 
Sialkot,  841,  851,  856,  858,  859, 
861  ; Kangra,  84 1,  849  ; Kulu, 

842,  851,^858,  869;  AmbMa, 
843 ; Montgomeiy,  843,  861 ; 
Gurgaon,  843,  848-850,  853, 
857  ; Multan,  849,  868,  869  ; 
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Toliana  in  Hissar,  850  ; Baha- 
walpur,  851,  869  ; Bliakkar 
Taksil,  852  ; Mianwali,  852, 
857,  868  ; Bannu,  852,  Kote  2, 
868  ; Slialipur,  852,  857  ; Koliat, 
853;  Isa  Khel,  857,  858,  861; 
Gujrat,  861  ; Hissar,  868 ; 
Maler  Kotla,  869. 

Hindu  death  observances  in  the 
Kurukshetr,  850;  aincng  Brah- 
mans, Khatris,  Vaisyas  and 
Sudras,  851,  852,  853-858,  859  ; 
the  Aroras,  853  ; the  Bisiinois, 
854  ; the  Dagis,  858  ; the 
Kanets,  858  ; the  Rajputs,  858  ; 
the  Mahajans,  Bohras,  Suds, 
and  goldsmitlis,  858  ; Kshat- 
riyas,  859  ; at  Bhiwani,  860. 
Hindu  marriage  observances 
among:  the  Brahmans  and 

Khatris,  Gurdaspur,  Kote  1, 
795-797  ; Jats  Gurdaspur,  795. 
Hindu  marriage  observances  in 
Gurdaspur,  798,  799;  Bahavval- 
pur,  795  ; Kulu,  795,  796  ; 

Churah  wizarat,  Chamba,  796  ; 
Kangra,  796;  Kalals,  798. 

Hindu  marriage  observances 
among  the  Brahmans,  Kliatris 
and  Jats  of  Gurdaspur,  795, 
and  Note  1,  798 ; Gaddis  of 
Chamba,  796. 

Hindu  Post-natal  rites  and  pre- 
cautions among  the  Brahmans, 
748  ; Khatris,  748-754  ; Vaisyas, 
748  ; Sndras,  748  ; Jats  of 
Hoshiarpur,  748,  749  ; Jhimvars, 
Kote  2,  748 ; Kais,  Note  2,  748 ; 
Aroras,  754  ; Sikhs,  756. 

Hindu  post-natal  precautions  and 
rites  in  Rawalpindi,  748—751  ; 
Rohtak,  Note  2,  748-750,  755  ; 
Loharu,  Note  2,  748  ; Patiala., 
Note  2,  748 ; Sangrur,  Note  2, 
748  ; Sirmur,  750  ; Dasuya 
tahsil  of  Hoshiarpur,  75l  ; 
Jhelum,  751  ; Hazro  ta.hsil, 
Attock,  752  ; Mandi,  753; 
Perozepur,  754,  756  ; Mojit- 
gomery,  755,  756  ; Gujranwala, 
755  ; Hoshiarpur,  755  ; Lud- 
hiana, 755. 

Hindu  post-natal  i-ites,  748. 

Hindu  pregnancy  rites  among  the 
Lalioria  Khatris,  Note  4,  732  ; 
Punjahi  Khatris,  Note  4,  732. 


Hindu  pregnancy  rites  in  Pazilka, 
731  ; Sialkot,  731-733,  735  ; 
Hoshiarpur,  731-733,  734 ; 

Hissar,  731-734  ; Patiala,  731 ; 
Gurdaspur,  731,  734  ; Jiiid,  732  ; 
Perozepur,  732  ; Central  Punjab, 
732;  Amritsar,  733,734;  Guj- 
ranwala, 733,  734 ; Bahawalpur, 
733, 734  ; State  of  Suket, 
Note  1,  736. 

Hindu  pregnancy  rites  in  the 
third  month,  ankh  salai.  731  ; 
third  month,  thakni,  731  ; tliird 
month,  mitha  bohia,  732  ; fifth 
month  Sadh  (religious),  732 ; 
hftli  month,  chlioti  i-itan 
(religious),  732;  sixtli  nionth- 
chilwan,  733  ; seventii  month  ; 
bari  ritan,  religious,  732  ; 
kanji  or  rit,  734  ; mid-preg- 
nancy (adh-gabh ),  733 ; seventh 
month,  Devva-Dhami,  735 ; 
eiglith  month,  Athwahan,  736  ; 
eighth  montlj,  Athwansa,  737. 
Hindu  observances  ; birtfi,  738  If; 

pregnancy,  731  ft. 

Hinduism,  115. 

Hinglaj,  327. 

Hirnia,  Devi,  342,  347. 

Hisba,  504. 

Hoi,  326 

Hoja,  Aroras,  710. 

Hoikar,  704. 

Homa,  695. 

Horoscopes,  783,  786. 

Horse,  140  ; “ points  ’’  of  a,  223-4. 
Hosaiii  Khan,  Note  4,  683. 

Hours,  lucky,  251. 

Houses,  superstitions  and  cere- 
monies relating  to,  910  ft. 
Hubairi,  529. 

Hilda,  Jats,  356. 

Hujaj,  581. 

Hujat-ul-Aulia  Shaikh  Daud 
Gangu,  539. 

Hujra  Shah  Molikam,  533  ; 

meaning  of,  534. 

Human  sacrifice,  694-5. 

Humayun,  534. 

Hun,  first  recorded — invasion,  39. 
Huna,  meaning  of,  39. 

Huna,  Brahman,  404. 

Huns,  White,  31  ; Pphthalites,  35. 
Huri  Devi,  320. 

Husaini.  559  • Sayyids,  586. 

Hust,  784. 
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I. 

Ibiidite,  laws,  506. 

Ibrahim,  Haji,  502. 

Ich  brail,  124. 

Iconography,  Jaina,  115. 

Id,  806,  807,  809,  811,  812,  815. 
854,  885,  886. 

Ideal  Hindu  bride,  the.  and  bride- 
groom, 785. 

Ifrit,  560. 

Ijma,  505. 

Ikhtilaf,  506. 

Ikhwan-us-Safa,  507. 
llahi,  sect.  502. 

Ilham,  595. 

Ilm-i-batin,  517. 
llm-i-zahir,  517. 

Ilyas,  Militar,  565. 

Images,  positions  of,  454. 

Imam,  600,  601  ; — s,  the  four, 
517. 

Imam  Mahdi,  495,  502. 

Imam  Razai,  579. 

Imam  Shah,  607. 

Imam,  the,  807,  888. 

Imam  Zaiiian  ka  rnpij^a,  874. 
Imamia,  a sect,  887. 

Imam-i-adil,  501. 

Imamon-ka-paik,  780. 

Imams,  the  12,  554. 

Imams,  of  Panipat,  618. 
Incarnations,  of  Vishnu,  569  f. 
Indar,  745,  870. 

Indar  Shur  Mahadeo,  270. 
Indeshar,  271. 

Indigo,  157. 

Indo-Scythian,  55. 

Indr,  801. 

Indra,  80.  101,  126  ; = Govid, 
369,  571. 

Indrn  Hag,  151,  154. 

Indus,  864. 

Infanticide,  female,  635. 

Invasions,  two  Aryan,  57. 
Investiture  with  the  sacred  thread, 

797.  ' 

Invisibility  — of  tombs  and  saints, 
627. 

Invisible  saints.  627. 

Icp’ar  Husain,  608. 

Iranian  dominion,  20  ; elements, 
25  ; Kambojas,  Iranians,  25. 
Iron,  first  use  of,  19. 


Ishaii,  244. 

Ishaq  Asliab,  600. 

Ishar,  401. 

Ishat{)ragbhara,  112. 

Islam,  religious  history  of,  489; 

Nanak’s  attitude  to,  681. 
Islamic  theology,  504. 

Ismail.  >Saniani,  489. 

Ismail  Shah,  535. 

Isniailian,  507. 

Isqat,  884. 

Istihsan,  505. 

Istislah,  505. 

Istisqa,  533. 

J. 

Jablia,  579. 

Jackal,  227. 

Jadii,  15. 

.ladun,  161. 

Jaffna,  687. 

Jaga,  vigil.  2.95. 

Jagadgaui-i,  318. 

Jagadhi-i.  680. 

Jagannath,  680. 

Jagatipnt,  349. 

Jagatsukh,  in  Kiilu,  420. 

Jagesar  Mahadeo,  273. 

Jagitarn,  450. 

Jagmata,  430. 

Jagitpat,  430. 

Jag-jiip,  420,  912. 

Jagra,  vigil,  147  ; defined,  474. 
Jagrata,  917. 

Jagru,  453. 

Jagrn  jag,  437. 

Jahangir,  393,  501,  683-4,  689. 
Jahaz  Mahal,  546. 

Jain,  99. 

Jain  Sayyid,  203. 

Jainism  and  Buddhism,  99. 
Jairami,  393. 

Jajman,  259. 

Jakh,  214,  233. 

Jal-matri,  -pari,  water-sprites, 
470. 

Jalal  Baba,  Sayyid,  595. 
Jalal-ud-Din,  ShMi,  619. 
Jalalabad,  699. 

Jalali,  552. 

Jalal-ud-Din  Runii,  544-5. 
Jalandhar,  in  Kulu,  459. 
Jalandhar,  131,  132,  495. 

Jalandi,  deota,  440. 
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Jaljogan,  215. 

Jal  jogni,  216. 

Jal-niatri,  216. 

Jalpa,  Devi,  319,  423. 

Jalpari,  216,  217. 

Jalsu  iN^ag,  170. 

Jaliis,  accession,  499, 

Jam  (god  of  burning  grounds), 870. 
873. 

Janiadi-us-Sani,  80S. 

Jamal  Gliazi,  596. 

Jamal  Sliali,  Sayyid,  390. 

Jamal-ud-Din,  Sayyid,  532. 

Jamal-iid-Din,  Sliaikli,  of  Ucli, 
495. 

Jamali,  113. 

Jamawana.  a gift  made  to  a mother 
by  her  parents,  771. 

Jambu,  113,-  227. 

Jambusvauiin,  111. 

Jamdaggan,  rislii^  379. 

Jamlu,  347,  422,  423,  424. 

J amine  Shah,  623. 

Jammu,  22,  23;  Deo  kings  of, 693. 

Jamna-bahin,  907. 

Janma-ji,  123,  193. 

JanipM  ^^ying-po,  75 

Jampuri,  132. 

Janinn  Xag,  149. 

Jam IV al an,  Nag,  154. 

JaniAvalu,  263. 

Jan,  49. 

Jan  ^luhammad,  504. 

Jana,  divine  child,  475  ff. 

Janai,  marriage,  796. 

Janaza,  funeral  procession,  burial 
service,  877,  881,  882. 

Jand,  136,  137. 

Jandahvasa,  898. 

Jandi  puja,  351. 

Jandi  Avaddi,  826. 

Jandiala,  702. 

Janeo,  393,  697,  756  ; or  sacred 
tln-ead  ceremonies  among  the 
“ Twice-born  ” castes,  756  ; 
Sudras,  756;  Brahmans,  756, 
757 ; khatris,  756j  Vaisyas, 
756 ; Kshatriya,  756 ; Gaddis 
of  Kangra,  757 ; in  Benares, 
757  ; in  Sirmur,.  757 ; usual 
ceremony  of  initiation,  758 ; 
mode  of  Avearing,  758  ; mode  of 
wearing  Avhile  Avorshipping  the 
gods,  758  ; among  tiie  Jogis, 
758;  addition  to,  of  tlie  Kalli 
sutai’,  among  the  A char  j Brah- 


mans, Vaislinav  and  Bairagi 
Sadhus,  758  ; or  sacred  thread, 
length  of,  756  ; agras  (strands 
of),  756  ; Kath,  tool  used,  756; 
Granthis,  knots  in  a janeo,  757  ; 
length,  material  and  age  for 
wearing  for  Brahman,  Chhatri, 
and  Yaisya,  757  ; kinds  of,  viz., 
Brahmgandh,  Y ishnugandh, 
757  ; in  betrothal,  785. 

Janera,  a rleota,  462. 

Janet,  = barat,  895. 

Jangal  Des,  178. 

Janiari  Devi,  319. 

Jan-i-man,  907. 

Janmashtami,  472. 

Janti  Das,  Baba,  428. 

Jap,  717  ; Japp,  ih. 

Jar,  732  ; — bharne  ki. 

Jar-,  jind-phuka,  marriage,  796. 
Jareta,  182. 

Jarolan  = chiira  karni,  753. 

Jartika,  nieaning  of,  59. 

Jam  Nag,  167. 

Jasrae,  Lala,  393. 

Jasrota,  701. 

Jassa  Singh,  Kalal,  702. 

Jaswal,  raja  of,  689. 

Jaswan  Dun,  51,  689. 

Jat,  136,  351,  352  ; Jats,  dances  of, 
919  ; — Gandia,  389  ; fair,  363  f. 
Jatanti  Devi,  322. 

Jatasura,  53. 

Jatatar,  50,  51,  53. 

Jatlier,  ancestor,  200. 

Jathera,  193,  194. 

Jathiali,  348,  435. 

Jati,  104. 

Jati  Abdal,  503. 

Jati y at,  52. 

Jatki,  a dialect,  17. 

Jatra,  149. 

Jatri,  262. 

Jats,  201  ; omens,  226,  236  ; in 
plains,  7 ; customs  of,  8 ; dis- 
tinguished from  Rajputs,  12  ; 
factions  of  in  S.E.,  13  ; meanings 
of,  57-9. 

Jattha,  company,  701. 

Jatti  Find,  zidrat  at,  593. 

Jatu,  15. 

Jan  chhare,  pounding  up  of  barley, 

814. 

Jau,  deota,  447. 

Jaur,  182. 

Jiiur  Singli,  188,  301. 
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Jawahir  Singh,  692. 

Jawalaji,  -nmkhi  Devi,  319,  335. 
Jawalamiiklii,  694. 

Jawatra,  787- 
Jawaya  Shah,  534. 

Jazya,  494. 

Jeshar,  461. 

Jesth,  marriao’e  of  a hrst-borii  son 
in,  743. 

Jeth,  128,  241. 

Jetha,  first,  — liamal,  first  ])reg- 
napcy,  732. 

Jetha  Bliiitta,  220. 

Jewar,  172,  173-180,  188. 

Jhajra,  796 — 

(1)  Putting  the  ring  in  the 

bride’s  nose  ; 

(2)  “ Regular  ” marriage  in 

Sirmfir. 

Jhand,tonsure,  755  ; syiis.  miindan, 
bliaddaii ; hair,  768,  603,  781; 
— (utarna),  390. 

Jhandiila,  “ hairy,”  762. 
Jhanjarira,  re -marriage,  796. 
Jhanjhoti,  424. 

Jhankua,  dera — , to  visit,  815. 
Jhatak,  456. 

Jhilri,  799. 

Jhiiiwar,  563. 

Jholi  (pilgrim’s  wallet),  758. 
tlhomri,  919. 

Jhumar,  dance,  kinds  of,  919. 
Jhun,  49. 

Jibra’il,  522- 

Jina,  Dhiani-Ruddha,  757. 

Jill  da  Kaliana,  390,  391  f. 

Jinda  Sahib,  390. 

Jindphuka,  796. 

Jinn,  207,  604;  — s,  561. 

Jipur,  deota,  413. 

Jirga  ki  rotl,  806. 

Jit  Danon,  465. 

Jiva,  “ soul,”  107. 

Jiwar,  a Chauhan,  178. 

Jizya,  503. 

Jnaiia  (gyan),  perfect  wisdom, 
63,  108. 

Jodha  Ram.  393. 

Jog,  247. 

Jogan,  437. 

Jogeshri.  247. 

Jogi,  126,  139,  171,  329,  366,  625. 
Jogini,  212,  214,  244-5. 

Jogis,  the,  684,  679,  698 ; (or 
yogis)  717,  758-854. 

Jogis,  Kanphata,  125,  238. 


Jogni,  401  ; — feast,  436. 

Johari,  feeding  of  bridegroom  by 
women,  898. 

Jola-Bon,  61. 

Joiya  = Chaubea,  22;  = Yaud- 
I hey  a,  31,  55. 

! Jora,  a gift,  807. 

: Jora,  twin,  301.’ 

I Jora,  randsala,  garb  of  widowhood, 
887. 

Jowslia,  858. 

; Jua  kheliia,  815. 

Julaha,  399. 
i Juth.  789. 
i Jutha  tikka,  799. 

I Jyotiskas,  112. 

I Jumashah  fair,  604. 

Jiime  Shah,  625. 

I Jun  = Kathi  ?,  49. 

I Jiiiia,  King  of  Kanauj,  23. 

I Junaidi,  540. 

Junga,  deota^  443. 

Jupiter,  offerings  to,  739. 

Jutha  tikka,  799. 

Juthlawna,  to  defile,  805. 


K. 

Kabir,  682  ; — -bansi,  398. 

Kabul,  687,  709. 

Kachh,  short  drawers,  695  ; sig- 
nification of.  717. 

Kachila,  184. 

Kachla,  Kachlial,  172,  173-181. 
Kachwaha,  22,  23. 

Kadampa,  order,  72. 

Kadphises,  33,  34,  57. 

Kafan,  shroud,  kafin,  878. 

Kahars,  Muhammadan,  customs  of, 
829. 

Kahlur,  689. 

Kahnuwan.  in  Grurdaspur,  393, 
702. 

Kahut,  50. 

Kahutani,  a tribal  tract,  49,  50. 
Kaikeya,  a tribe,  54,  55, 
Kainkniwal  = bandarwal,  917. 
Kaila,  hir,  180. 

Kailas,  129,  130. 

Kailu,  183  ; — Bir,  185,  215. 

1 Kaiiung  Kag,  151,  215. 

! Kaithal,  790-1. 

I Kaj,  karaj,  854  ; — karna  = han- 
! gama  karna,  861. 
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Kajarawal,  681. 

Kal  Bliairoii,  317. 

Kala  Bliairoii,  Bira  or  Bahan, 
377. 

Kala  Bir,  212,  402. 

KMa  Maliar,  193. 

Kala  Pir,  283. 

Kala  Siiigli.  301. 

Kalals,  798. 

Kalanaiir,  701. 

Kalaiir,  a deota,  445. 

Kali,  68,  158-9,  217,  237,  317, 
416,  419,  700 ; Devi,  401  ; 
Great  and  Lesser,  469  ; Lonkra, 
a bir  of,  478,  479  ; sacrifice  to, 
470  ; —of  Tuna,  317,  318,  325, 
339  ; — ri-diali,  347. 

Kali  Anri.  342. 

Kali  Bir,  186. 

Kali  Kag,  155,  169,  170. 

Kali  Singh,  188,  301. 

Kalia  Bir,  377. 

Kaliliar  INag,  = Kelang,  151,  185. 
Kalinia,  the,  875,  879. 

Kali-siri,  = widow,  906. 

Kalkin,  369. 

Kalli-sntar,  758. 

Kalpi,  124. 

Kalsa  Jal,  114. 

Kalsia,  dehra,  707, 

Kalsia,  State,  6:  — Sikh  mid,  7. 
Kaln,  Kalin,  676. 

Kalu  Chand,  father  of  Gnrli 
Kanak,  676. 

Kalwa  Nag,  157,  162. 

Kainangar,  offering  bj,  775. 
Kamardan,  a deota,  430. 

Kamboh,  a title,  499. 

Kamboja,  an  Iranian  tribe,  25  ; 

— desa=  Tibet,  26. 

Kaindhan,  379. 

Kamin,  a class  in  Chilas,  59. 
Kamlagarh,  691. 

Kamli,  379. 

Kamteshar,  208. 

Kana,  a deota,  460  f . 

Kana  kachlia,  676, 

Kaiiakamnni,  78. 

Karaur,  129;  — Upper,  Buddhism 
in,  90. 

Kanauri,  488. 

Kandaliar,  687. 

Kandelwal  Banias,  105  ; cf.  Klian- 
dilwal. 

Kandi  Mata,  352. 

Karidur-i,  177. 


Kanehti,  State,  460. 

Kanet,  231  ; — betrothals,  789. 
Kanets,  37;  liypergamous, . 42; 
Mongolians  in  Garaand  Bangloi 
valleys,  44  ; etymology  of,  53  ; 
tabus  on  milk,  231 ; 789-95. 
Kaneti,  deota,  446. 

Kangha,  comb,  695  ; significance 
of,  717. 

Kangna  khelna,  802,  823. 

Kangra,  401,  700  ; doll  fair  in^ 
397  ; Moslem  shrines  in,  626. 
Kanhya,  a Sikh  mist,  7,  706. 

Kani  Pawa,  176,  177. 

Kaniagat,  862. 

Kaniya  Uevi,  320,  330-1. 

Kanjars,  785. 

Kanjesar  Mahadeo,  270. 

! Kanji,  rite  in  pregnancy,  731  ; 
described,  734-5. 

Kanjur,  72,  73,  76. 

Kanka,  a tribe,  54. 

Kankarian,  fair.  319. 

Kansa,  129,  369. 

Kanthar  Nath,  Jogi,  262. 

Kapal  (kirpal)  kirya,  breaking  of 
I the  sknll,  840. 

Kapal  Muni,  421. 

Kapala,  a caste,  43. 

Kapali,  Bhairon,  266. 

Kapi,  124. 

Kapila,  369. 

Kapp,  a rislii,  192. 

Kapur  Singh  of  Faizullapur,  701. 
Kapurthala  State,  677. 

I Kar,  circle,  258  ; dena,  to  draw  a 
I line,  846. 

I Kara,  iron  bangle,  695  ; signifi- 
; cance  of,  717. 

Karaj  or  tiju,  854. 

Karam-karta,  849.  | 

I Karangla,.  460. 

I Karani,  433. 

Karanrup  = Karaiai  Des,  172. 
Karew'a,  13. 

K arg yii t - p a , 7 4 . 

Kari,  737. 

Karkhi,  540. 

Kami  Singh,  of  Patiala,  714. 
Karma,  63,  76,  697  ; in  Jainism, 

I 107,  108,  109,  113. 

I Karmakara,  a smith  (caste),  43. 

! Kaimakhya,  Nyigmapa  monastery 
I at,  74. 

j Karmapa,  sub-order,  74. 

I Karmanasharira,  107,  109. 
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Karmidliarmi,  kinsman  of  de- 
ceased, 840. 

Karnal,  Moslem  shrines  in,  618  ff. 
Karodh,  anger,  716. 

Karrals,  124. 

Karshnajana,  gotra,  367. 

Kartak  Swami,  421. 

Kartarpnr.  680,  711  ; foundation 
of,  31. 

Kai  ‘11  wa  C/liautli,  4/3. 

Karwa  hatta,  bitter  food,  847. 
Karwi  kliichri,  889. 

Kasb,  519. 

Kashaya,  107. 

Kaslia-bahana,  419. 

Kashmir,  679,  698. 

Kashtwar,  693. 

Kasnmbha,  Sikh  avoidance  of, 
697. 

Kasnmbha,  Devi,  339,  340. 
Kasyapa,  78. 

Katak,  nulncky  for  birth,  740. 
745. 

Katas,  289. 

Katasan,  Devi,  337. 

Kathan,  a Kane  sept,  450. 

Kathar,  49. 

Kathgarh,  689. 

Kathi  =.  Jim,  49. 

Kfithias  = Kathaioi  P,  28  ; tribal 
confederacy  of,  29. 

Kathnra  Kag,  154. 

Katik,  915. 

Katil  Rajputs,  317. 

Katoch,  701  ; raja  of,  689  ; =: 

Katliaioi,  ? 28. 

Kaundinia,  a Rajput  got,  41. 
Kaura  watta,  887. 

Kauri  roti,  876,  885. 

Kausar,  a stream  in  Heaven,  883. 
Kawara  ka  savmna,  812. 

Kayasth,  120. 

Kehal,  tribe,  5()5. 

Kelang,  151-2. 

Kenawal  bit  liana,  834. 

Keonthal,  State  of,  443. 

Kes,  long  hair  (keshas),  695  ; 

significance  of,  717. 

Kesar,  king,  61. 

Kesar  ShMi,  393. 

Kesgarh,  690. 

Kes  hi,  a demon,  409  f. 

Kesora,  fighting  with  sticks,  of 
bride  and  bridegroom,  898. 

Kesu  Rai,  21. 

Kevala,  107. 


Kevalin,  111,  112,  113. 

Kewal  Ram,  290. 

Khadur,  681. 

Khajuria  Pir,  623. 

Khakhai,  Khashai,  Pathans,  37. 
Khakhas,  37. 

Khaki  Sahib,  Mian,  594. 

Khalid,  son  of  Walid,  600. 
Khalifa,  490,  504,  520,  539. 
Khalifa  Kika,  ziclrat,  589. 

Klialsa,  695,  705,  706  ; defined, 
720;  Cf)mmuiiity^  growth  of, 
718. 

Khaman,  438. 

I Khamani.  a rino*  of  thread,  779. 

: K ham  mar,  vintner,  522. 
i Khamtathag,  monastery  at,  74. 
i Khand,  49. 
j Khand,  zicivat,  589. 

I Khanda,  steel  knife,  495  ; pahul 
I (initiation  of  the  dagger), 
Kote  7,  695-6,  700. 

Khandwala  Pir  Sahib,  596. 
Khanpo,  84-85. 

Khanqah,  518. 

Khanwada,  579. 

Khapar  (skull),  sacred  cup,  700. 
Kharan,  784. 

Kharai’,  699. 

Kharatara,  113. 

Khare  charhna,  to  mount  on  a 
! basket,  817. 

Kharwa,  830. 

Kliash,  Khasha,  Khasia,  37 ; in 
Kashmir,  53. 

Khat,  dower,  801,  827. 
Khateshwar,  447. 

Khatm,  521,  880,  884,  887. 
Khatpujna,  793. 

Khatri,  fr.  Kshatriya,  59,  370, 
388-9,  676  ff ; tahns,  230. 
Kliatris,  230,  676,  679,  681,  687, 
701,  757,  786,  795,  797  ; 

enterprise  of,  687-8 ; of  Bur- 
hanpur,  688. 

Khattak,  586. 

Khattar,  a tribal  tract,  49. 
Khattars,  birth-custom  of,  764. 
Kliatteu,  881. 

Khaunai,  834. 

j Khawand,  P.,  bridegroom,  803. 

1 Khawaiii-piwani,  835. 

; Khawas  Khan,  631  f. 

! Khazai*,  = Griijar,  46. 

! Khelna  (of  possession),  874. 

I Khera  Deota,  193,  194. 
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Klieradis,  saint  of,  543. 

Kliesligi,  Patlians,  130. 

Khetrpal,  194,  217,  317. 

Khiabi,  recurring  anniversary  of 
a death,  802. 

Khilafat,  489,  533. 

Khilwat,  521. 

Khirqa,  520. 

Khitab  Shah,  zidrat,  595. 

Khizar  Khan,  618. 

Khizr,  135,  175,  213,  218,  539  ; 

Khwaja,  193,  562  ft. 

Khizri,  script,  563. 

Khojaki,  zidrat^  592, 

Khojal  Khel,  589. 

Khojas,  saint  of  the,  543. 

Khokhar,  tribe,  22,  489. 
Khokhai’ain,  a tribal  tract,  51, 
786. 

Khol,  see  o/,  438 ; circumcision, 
779. 

Khoru,  a deota,  462. 

Khrain,  a festiAml,  472,  474. 
Khfibilgan,  84,  85. 

Khudaknas,  826. 

Khudijal,  Mandir,  440. 

Khulai,  zidraf,  598. 

Khulasa,  706. 

Khuhvastgari,  834. 

Khurli,  801. 

Khusrn,  Prince,  684. 

Khutba,  at  Aveddings,  816,  834. 
Khutiiktu,  84,  85. 

KhAvab,  defined,  576. 

KliAvaja,  Abdnl  Ah  ad,  529. 
Khwaja  Fuzail,  529. 

Khwaja  Khizr,  681. 

KliAvaja  Sahib,  874. 

KliAvajas,  549. 

Khwasi,  196. 

Kiani  Kag,  170. 

Kidar  Nath,  375,  462-3. 

Kidar  Raja,  22. 

Kikar,  138,  139. 

Kinship,  fictitious,  903  ft. 

Kioka  (i)  a present,  759;  (h) 
drugs,  762. 

Kira  tribe,  35,  53. 

Kirar,  788. 

Kirat  Park  ash,  Raja  of  Sirmur, 
691. 

Kiratpur,  684,  685,  689,  690. 

Kiri,  699. 

Kiri  a karni,  901  ; karma,  840, 
858-9,  864  ; baithna.  to  sit  in 
kirid,  843;  of  gyarah,  860. 


Kirman,  legend  of,  56. 
fCirmar,  demon,  404,  409  f. 

Kirmat  danu,  304. 

Kirpal  Chand,  202. 

Kirtaka.  404  f. 

Kirtna  Nag,  167,  168. 

Kiyala,  a god,  407  ff. 

Klainii,  deota,  467. 

Kohla,  Devi,  340. 

Koil,  221. 

Koilo,  215. 

Kojhota,  betrothal,  Wasir  P.,  835. 
Kokal,  433. 

Kokilan,  124. 

Kola-chari,  329. 

Koli,  158,  23111. 

Koneri,  deota,  441. 

Korgan  Deo,  468. 

Kot  Isliwai',  454;  Mahadeo,  276, 
485. 

Kot  Khai,  State,  460,  466. 

Kota,  918. 

Kote'shar,  deota,  452. 

Koti  State,  41. 

Kotlehr  Rajas,  41. 

Ko^ddaii  P.,  betrothal,  803. 
Kraknchanda,  78. 

Kret,  offerings  to,  739. 

Kripan,  small  knife,  695  ; signifi- 
cance of,  717. 

Krishn,  Krishna.  388  f,  367,  370, 
377,  397,  801;'Lalji,  389. 
Kritkan,  784. 

Krora-Singhia,  707. 

Kshapita,  109. 

Kshatrapa,  = satrajA,  45. 
Kshatriya,  797,  908. 

Kshayika,  109. 

Kuchi,  53. 

Kuchika,  53. 

Kudin,  Devi,  336. 

Kudrasi,  Narain,  432. 

Kui  Kandha,  Nag,  168. 

Kiika,  707. 

Kul  panchayat,  889. 

Kulachar,  family  usage,  782. 

I Kulchhetar  Mahadeo,  274. 
i-  Kulia,  pots,  896. 

Kuli  nza,  demon,  471. 

Kul-kliAvani  ; see  qul. 
j Kulthi,  deota,  447. 

I Kulu.  88,  89,  401,  419,  789,  795-6, 
! 842-44;  beliefs  in,  474  ff;  liis- 
I torical  notes  on,  486  ff ; rajas  of, 
j 690,  197  ; risliis  in,  420. 

I Kuluta,  53. 
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Kiiiiiant,  205. 

Kiimarn,  iSTag,  170. 

K Linda- niarg,  -j)antlii,  229. 

Knuds,  2m] 

Knuisbt,  a custom,  775. 

Kniijliain,  217,  470. 

Knnti,  121. 

Kfmtfid)zai]g-p(),  = Brahma,  <)1, 
(52  : = tSamanta-bliadi-a,  73. 
Knnwari,  131. 

Kuram,  SlcS.  • 

Knran  Kanets,  38,  480. 

Kurewala,  393. 

Knri,  803. 

Kui  imar,  697. 

Knrma,  369. 

Kurmai,  786,  803. 

Kurram,  783  ; Islam  in,  574 ; 

legends  of,  55. 

Kiirfi,  a ti-ibe,  26. 

Kurnkslietr,  680,  686. 
Kusliak-dahan,  914. 

Kush  an.  31. 

Kutan,  784. 

Kuvera,  83. 

K(a)vvai‘a  ka  sawana,  a feast,  fr. 

kwar,  bridegroom,  812. 

Kwazda,  P.,  betrothal,  833. 
Kjad-par,  64. 

K^mr-Bon,  61. 

Kyilng,  62. 

L. 

La  Devi.  336,  379. 

Labrang,  monastery  at,  71. 
Lachhman,  370;  = Grilga,  191. 
Lachhmi  Karaiii,  375,  386  f. 
Ladhar  Baba,  564. 

Ladhi  tarn,  824. 

Ladwa,  699. 

Lag,  a due  or  vail,  893. 

Lagan,  797,  837,  894. 

Lagasau  Devi,  337. 

Ijagi,  a priest,  a barbei:,  or  a bard, 
786,  805,  818. 

Lagoi,  86. 

Lahd,  876,  880,  881-2. 

Lahl,  in  Gurdaspur,  393. 

Lahore,  504,  685,  690,  700,  702 ; 

Moslem  college  at,  497. 

LMinl,  88,  89,  90,  91,  401. 

Lai  Devi,  335. 

Lai  la  Majnun,  579. 

Lakaria,  Devi,  351. 
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Lakh  a thi’ead.  it'55. 

Lakha  Ltiliri,  601. 

Lakhdata  182,  56(5,  571. 

Lakhnaur,  688. 

j Laklinotari,  programme.  797. 
Lakho,  Bibi,  676. 

Laklipat  K-ai,  702. 

Lakhshana  Devi,  331. 

Laklnvera  Joivas,  533. 

Lakkhe  Shall.  Darvesli,  617 
• Lakshmi,  915,  917. 

I Lai  Hussain,  616. 
i LM  Isan.  561. 

Lai  Mfisan.  607. 

Lai  Parwaiia,  600. 

I Lai  Ptiri,  -logi.  2(52,  268. 

I Lala  Gul,  582  ; Sayyid,  584. 

Lahl  Solian  Lai,  685. 

Lalgir,  Baba,  601. 

Lalji,  387,  394. 

Lama,  62,  63;  red,  61,  75,  7(5  ; = 

I 82  ; clerg-y  of  Tibet.  84, 

I 85  ; functions  of,  87,  88  ; in 
j Ijahiil,  90.  812. 

I Lamaism,  of  Tiliet,  67,  70  ; schools 
of,  72  ; no  theology  of,  77. 
Lankaria,  Devi,  350,  351. 
Lammmochar,  919. 

Lamp  of  Life,  735. 

Laiigan-darze,  see  Chliog-dak,  92. 
Langar,  refectorv,  681. 

Langri,  205. 

Lara,  a bridegroom,  803. 

Ijarain  iVlahadeo,  275. 

]jari  i\Iai,  Deo,  409. 

Larumbi,  female  barber,  898. 
Lashkar,  687. 

Lassi  pair,  801,  823. 

Last  I'ite  of  Hindu  marriage,  802. 
Lata,  456. 

Lath  Bliairoii,  317. 

Laudpindian,  707. 

Ledar,  festival,  471  f. 

Legend  of  Banda  Sahib,  722. 
Legitimacy,  degrees  in,  795. 
Lehna,  Guru  Angad,  705. 

Lekh,  destiny,  892. 

Len  hari,  81(5. 

Leshya,  109. 

Lha,  90,  401. 

Lha-chos,  spirit-cult,”  61. 
Lhag-lha,  77. 

Lha-ma-yin  = asuras^  83. 

Lha-nio,  Maha-kMi,  83. 
Lharampa,  85. 

Lhasa,  70. 
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Liclii,  a nest  of  five  eartlien  vessels,  ] 
495. 

Lightning,  129,  143. 

Lik,  dues,  78(5. 

Lila  llliar,  389. 

Ling,  259,  260. 

Lingam,  101,  419. 
gLing-chos,  61. 

Lingti,  festOnl,  471. 

Lislikmar,  127. 

Lobli,  vanity,  716.  , 

Logn,  a deota,  362. 

Lohar,  in  Spiti,  69. 

Loligarh,  690,  note  3,  699,  700. 
Lohri,  festival,  755,  794. 

Lokakasa,  107. 

Loniaslia,  rishi,  420. 

Lonkra,  Lannkra,  479  ; voiinger. 
325. 

Lotsava  Rinchen-bzango,  92. 

Lucky  children,  742  ; — days  for 
marriage,  820  ; — times  for 

birth,  740. 

Ludhiana,  703. 

Luli,  Lui‘i.  musicians  of  modern 
Persia,  22. 

Lullabies,  779. 

Lunan,  Lundan,  125,  200. 
liuther,  676. 

M. 

Machhi,  offering  by,  774. 

Machhka,  824. 

Madan  Mohan,  ThMvur,  teni])le, 
374. 

Madar  Baba  , zidrat,  592. 

Madar  Sahib,  874. 

Madar,  Shah,  399,  428,  637,  640. 
Madari,  551. 

Madda  Khel,  589. 

Madgola,  824. 

Madho  Lai  Hussain,  616. 

Madlior  Deo,  469. 

Madhu  Rai,  420,  475. 

Madkhuia,  concubinage,  795. 
Madliyamika,,  71,  74. 

]\fadra,  Madda,  Madraka,  30,  50  ; 
akin  to  the  Ambashthana,  54  ; 
cf.  55. 

Madras,  687. 
iNladrasa,  496. 

Madreya,  = Madra  lies,  48. 

Madri,  121. 

Maga,  = Bliojaka,,  45,  46. 


Magar,  473. 

Magli,  239. 

Maglihan,  784. 

]\lagic,402;  — wl]ite,236;  — black, 
237. 

Magnesb  war,  177  ; — MahMeo, 

451. 

Maba  Laksbmi,  190-1. 

JMaba  Mai,  Devi,  350,  355. 
Mababidia,  354. 

Mababir,  = Hanuman,  119. 
Mababir  Swami,  191. 
iMabadeo,  -dev,  135,  267  ff,  686. 
Mabadeva,  267  ff. 

Mabadevi,  356. 

.Malial  Xag,  149. 

jMalian  Cliand,  inja  of  Bilaspiir, 
692. 

Mahan  Kal,  272. 

]\Ialian  Prabbu,  389. 

Maljanbii-,  211. 

Ma]ianj)lm,  d(u>ta^  447. 

Malnint,  392. 

1 Maliaraja  Slier  Singb,  691. 

' Maliaraja  — in  K ulu,  420. 

Mabasu  (Sbiva),  38,  1(55,  302  If, 

: 404,  462. 

Mabavir,  lOl,  113  ; — biri,  114. 
Mahayana,  72,  76,  80,  81,  82. 
Mabayana,  “ (Ireat  Vehicle 
Buddbisni,  30. 

M.abdi,  502. 

Mabesli  Dasji,  393. 

Maliesri,  Jains  105. 

Mabku,  a Cirujrati  Brahman  in 
receipt  of  montblv  offerings, 
862. 

I Mahmud,  of  Ghazni,  489. 

: Mahraja,  eldest  son  of  Krishna, 
I 20,  21-2. 

I Mahraja  11.,  22. 

I Mahsud,  592. 

I Mahti,  433. 
j Mahton,  201. 

I Malm  Kag,  170. 

; Mahurat,  913. 
j Maian,  798-819. 
j ]Main  parna,  838. 

Maitraka,  46,  = Mei',  Mair,  47. 
Maitreya,  80,  82. 

*Maju,  widower,  792. 

! Makal,  433. 
i Makal,  219. 
i Makaraha,  — asa,  486  f. 

1 Makarasa,  486. 

I ’ 

\ IRakol,  a circle,  750. 
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Malaliidah,  489. 

Malana,  424. 

Malang,  586. 

MalMisliar,  155. 

Maleiula,  455. 

MMer  Kotla,  699,  706. 

Mall  1 wail,  764. 

Mali  caste,  16. 

Malik  ibn  Anas,  505. 

Mallali,  566  ; — in  Snfiism.  522. 
Malllii,  282. 

Mallei.  28  tribal  confederacy  of, 
29. 

Malpiiuj’a,  472. 

MMwa,  686. 

MMwM,  707. 

Malwa  Singh  (Siklis  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Sutlej j, 
707. 

Mania-Blianja,  129,  621. 

Mainan,  Pir,  591. 

Manii  chhak,  817. 

Mamin  zidrat,  592. 

Manas,  108. 

ManashM’i,  217,  470. 

Manaut,  a vow,  780. 

Manchat,  a dialect  of  Lahal. 

90,  91. 

Mfind,  356. 

Manda,  mandab,  899. 

Mandahars,  15. 

Mandasan,  a deota,  430. 

Mandehi,  124. 

Mandhi,  354. 

Mandi,  404,  420,  690  ff,  731. 
Mandirpanthi,  103. 

Mandla,  354. 

Manduri  Savvid,  588. 

Mangal,  Tuesday,  127. 

Mangal,  a tribal  tract,  51. 
Mangedar,  —tar,  bridegroom,  803. 
Mangewa  oi-  Mangni,  786,  vS07-8, 
810. 

Mangleshar  Deo,  421. 

Manglishwar  Mahadeo,  275. 
Manguia,  hand-mark,  577. 

Mani,  69. 

Manikarn,  420. 

Manipadma,  88. 

Manir  Rai,  21,  22. 

Manja,  = diocese,  681,  686. 
Manjhi,  707. 

Manji  MMa  Sahib,  Sikli  viandir, 

711. 

Manjki,  51. 
i^^anjusri,  81. 


Manka,  253. 

Man-marzi,  796. 

Mansa  Devi,  203,  318. 

Mansehra,  828. 

iMann,  626  ; position  assigned  to 
Brahman  and  Kshatriya  bv.  6. 
Manuni,  =:  MaJiadeo.  445. 

Manuslii -Buddha.  98. 

Manzil  rasani.  setting  in  the  wav, 

I 841. 

! Mai-a  Pariga  Shabid,  590-1. 

; Mardan  Sabib,  Mian,  596. 

1 Mardana,  Duni,  677,  678. 
Mardawin.  919. 

Mai-ecbh.  family  of.  454.  sec  Dithu. 
Mari.  188. 

Aari  Mai,  65(5. 

Mariam  ka  panja,  Bibi,  766. 
j jMarid,  560. 

; Mai-kanda,  421.  422. 

Marnath,  Jogi.  395. 
i Marriage,  Hindu,  793;  civil.  794; 

I witlj  woman  ])iirc1iased  from 

former  hnsbaml,  796  ; expenses, 
Hindu.  797  ; rites  in  Kulu, 
j 795-7  ; observances  (Moslem), 

I 814 ; ancient  forms  of  Hindu, 

! 795 ; ^Moslem  ceremonies  after 

a wedding,  815  ; observances, 
Hindu,  793  ; songs,  Hindu,  794. 
Mars,  house  of,  783  ; otferings  to, 
739. 

JMarsia,  575. 

Martani.  79,  393. 

Martyrdom  of  Teg  Bahadur,  688. 
Maru-desa,  = Bagar,  176. 
j Marunda,  a ball  of  sugar,  —on  ki 
I ra-sm,  782.  ' 

IMarwaha  Sarin  Khatris,  697. 

. Marwat,  a tribal  area,  53. 

Masak  (one  month)  28th  day  after 
a death,  861-2. 

i Mas  an,  252  ; = Mash  an,  215,  352  ; 
I 856  ; burning-ground,  864. 
Masands.  Sikh  collectors,  682 ; 

683,  686-7. 

Masandia,  697. 

Masani,  Devi,  350,  352  f. 

Ma-sati,  201. 

Mashhadi,  579. 

MashshMa,  806. 

Mat  or  monaster}’  of  Guru  Angad, 
716. 

Mata  Devi,  321. 

Mata  Damodari,  Sikh  fair  and 
shrine,  Moga,  Ferozepur,  712. 
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Mata  Sahib  Devi,  Mother  of  the  1 
KhaLsa  Sikhs,  Note  2,  (396. 
Mataiigi,  Devi,  354.  I 

Matas,  485.  ' 

Maternal  uncle,  beliefs  about,  741, 
746. 

Matlie  lagawan,  to  cancel  a ' 
betrothal,  787—8. 

klaths  or  Yogi  temples,  688.  | 

^lati  Das  ClihibLa,  688.. 

Matri.  286. 

Matsya,  369. 

Mattri,  a small  shrine,  912. 

Mauli  (la  dhaga,  820. 
j\laulu(l,  879  ; — sharif,  881. 

Mauni,  see  Magiiesliar  Mabadeo. 
Maui-yau  dynasty,  30. 

Mawali,  a god,  737. 

Mawi,  466. 

Mayan,  819,  837-8. 

Mazliabi  vSingh,  701. 

Mecca,  874. 

Media,  a measure,  797. 

Med,  ? fr.  niet/m,  boatman,  47. 
Medium,  198. 

Meeting,  omens,  22(3-7. 

Megarsus,  Sutlej,  487. 

Mehndi,  816,  887  ; kholiia  and 
lana,  820,  838. 

Mehr  Das,  393. 

Mela,  Devi,  354. 

Melan,  deota,  460. 

Me-lha,  god  of  fire,  83- 
]\Iemorial  tablets,  403  ; — stones, 
404. 

Menials’  offerings  to  young  child, 
774. 

iMeo,  624  f ; = Matsya  or  Macclia, 
26. 

Xleoras  or  Mewatis,  683. 

Merelu,  462  f. 

Mercury,  offerings  to,  739. 
Messengers  of  the  Imams,  780  ; of 
the  god  of  death,  845. 
^Metempsychosis,  98;  Sikh  view 
of, 

iMeteor,  129. 

Metla,  Jats,  605. 

Mewat.  52. 

Mewati,  683. 

JMezrai,  mask,  471. 

IMian,  162. 

iMiau  Ahmad  Sahib,  603. 

Mimi  Ala  Bakhsh  (xangolii,  640. 
Mian  Bibi,  637. 

Mian  Bay  at,  604. 


Mian  Mir,  615,  683-4. 

Alian  Mittliu,  627. 

Alian-Alurid,  575,  585-6. 

Allan  Wadda,  61(3. 

Alichan  BMia,  592 ; — Khel,  592. 
Aliliar  Shah  Singh,  709. 
Mihiraomla,  39. 

Mihrab,  708. 

Alihtar,  256. 

Milap,  804. 

Milk,  fahiis  on,  231-3. 

Alilky  ^Yay,  133. 

Alilni,  meeting,  499  ; 793-7i)9,  819, 
826,  830;  retni-ii  visit,  806.  813. 
Alina,  682,  705. 

Alina- Dliirmallia,  sect,  697. 
Alindlial  Devi,  331,  334. 

Alindoling,  monastery  at,  74. 
Minna.,  = arata.  895. 

Allr  Ahmad  Kliel,  597. 

Alir  Habib  ShMi,  597. 

Mir  Ibrahim,  580. 

Mir  Kasim,  Mast,  578. 

Alii -aj-ud- Din.  S.,  609. 

Aliran  Bai,  392-3. 

Aliran  A"an-Bahar,  535. 

Aliran  SahiV),  179,  621-2.  874. 
Aliran  Sayyid  Husain,  Song  of, 
666  if. 

Aliran  Shah  Nfir,  608. 

Alii-as  ka  masla,  “law  of  Inlieri- 
tance,”  882. 

Alirasan,  203,  (344;  — s,  as  dancers, 

919. 

Alirg  nimna,  a custom  at  birth, 
772. 

Alirkula,  331. 

Alirza  and  Sahiban,  a version  of, 
(359  ff. 

Alisl,  12  Sikh,  706. 

Alisls,  history  of  Sikh,  693. 

Alisra  JawMa  ParshM,  688. 

Alitha,  628. 

Alitha  bhat,  801. 

Alitra,  a sharnia  or  name-ending, 

47. 

Aloh,  attachment,  infatuation,  716. 
Mohkam-ud- Din,  Mimi,  623. 
Mo’niiii,  506. 

Alon,  Alolan,  49. 
jMoti,  origins  of  the,  35. 

Monday.  242 ; unlnckv  for  birth, 
739. 

Alongolia,  85. 

Alonoliths,  195,  19(3. 
Montha-Arakan,  433. 
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Months,  239. 

Moon,  249  ; offei’ings  to,  739  ; 

worship  of,  126. 

Moravian  missionaries,  89. 

Morn,  monastery  of  N^yigmapa  at, 
73  ; University,  85. 

Moslem,  Ijetrotbal  hy  exchange, 
808. 

Moslem,  special  hetrotlial  o])ser- 
vances  iii  Kangra.  809  ; Jlulia- 
walpii]',  810  ; Ijohani,  812  ; 
Pindi  Cxlieb,  812  ; Peshawai-, 
812  ; Sialkot,  812  ; Attoch,  813  ; 
Dera  (rhazi  IChan,  811  ; Mian- 
wali,  811,  813  ; Hazara,  811, 
813;  Cxiijranwala,  812;  Ploshi- 
arpnr,  812. 

Moslem  birth  observances  in 

Kangra,  763;  Amritsar,  764; 
(xujrat,  764;  Sonth-Kast  Pun  jab, 
764;  Hissar,  764;  Delhi,  764. 
Moslem  burial  fees,  879. 

Moslem  converts  frojii  Hinduism. 
804. 

Moslem  marriag-e  observniuces 

among  the  Muhammaxlan  Meos, 
Loharn  State,  813;  Meos  of 
Cxurgaon,  813 ; Muliammada  iis 
in  Central  Punjab,  817  ; Dhunds 
of  Hazara,  820;  9 ad  fins,  820, 
828  ; Dh  unds,  821  ; Path  an  s of 
A])bottabad,  821. 

Moslem  marriage  observances  in 
Sangrur  Tahsll,  Jiud,  814 ; 
(xujrat,  Note  1,  816  ; Gujrau- 
waia.  Note  1,  816,  817,  823, 
Note  B,  837  ; Mandi,  Note  1, 
816,  824  ; Multan,  821,  Note  2, 
822,  825 ; Bhakkar,  821,  825 ; 
MianvvMi,  821,  Note  A,  836 ; 
Chakwal,  Note  1,  821,  822 ; 
Leiah.  822  ; Westeiai  Punjab, 
819  ; Hazara,  819,  827  ; Pesha- 
war, 819 ; Attock,  819,  821  ; 
Attock  Tahsil,  820  ; Pindi  Gheb, 
820 ; Jullundur,  822,  Note  B, 
836,  837  ; Bahawalpur,  Note  1, 

822,  825  ; Machhka  (Dera  (tliazi 
Khan),  824;  Madgola,  824; 
Rajanpur,  825;  Chakwal  Tahsil, 
825,  Note  C,  827  ; Ferozejmr, 
825 ; Sialkot,  Note  3,  817,  819, 

823,  824,  826,  838 ; Kangra, 
Note  3,  817,  838  ; Shakargarh, 
819,  Note  B.  836  ; Hosh  iarpur, 
819,  824,  827. 


Moslem  pregnane}^  rites  in  the 
seventh  month,  Satwahin,  759  ; 
Rit,  760  ; Satwansa,  761. 
Moslem  pregnancy  rite.s  in  Anibala, 
759;  Sirmur,  759;  Kangra,  759: 
Ludhiana,  759  ; Rawalpindi, 
760;  Vlaler  Kotla,  759  ; Lahore, 
760;  Fatehjang,  760;  Hansi. 
761;  Siisa,  761;  R.)litak.  761; 
City  of  Delhi,  7(')2  ; Dera  Cxhazi 
Klian,  762. 

Moslem  nursery  songs,  775;  — 
sacrifice  for  sins.  879  ; — vigils, 
778 ; — vows,  780-1  : — 

Rawats,  831  ; — Rajputs  in 
Hissar,  831  : — - of  Delhi,  804: 

! — law  on  marriage,  804. 

* Moslem  building  usages,  918.' 

' » ^ O 

Mos(pie,  of  Guru  Hargovind.  700. 
^Mother  s brother,  74(k 
i Mom  •ner,  functions  of  tlie  chief 
Hindu.  842, 

Mourning,  Hindu,  846. 

Mrichh,  487. 

Mrig  Satai,  471  f. 
i Mrigshar,  784. 

: ]\lubai-iz  Khan,  532. 

Mubtadi,  521. 

1 Mufti,  501. 

' Vlugan  dena.  876. 

O 

I iMuglial,  58;  customs,  773,  774; 
i inroads,  493  f ; palace  terms, 
907:  province  of  Sirhind,  703; 
--S,  683,  685,  688,  699,  701, 
703. 

Mughal  Sahil).  Sultan,  594. 
Muhammad  Akbar,  533. 
Muliammad  Akram,  502. 
Muhammad  Aqil,  Qazi,  533. 
Muhammad  Aqil  SMiib,  599. 
Muhammad  Azam  Shah,  504. 
Muhammad  Ghaus,  Bandagi,  605. 
iMuhammad  of  Ghor,  489  f. 
Muhammad  Hamid-nd-Din  Nag- 
auri,  Qazi,  491. 

Muhammad  IsniMl,  Maulavi,  616. 
Muhammad  .JamM,  Hafiz,  533. 
Muhammad  Salih,  499. 

Muhammad  S liar  if  Sahib.  599. 
Muliammad  Sulainian  Klian, 

Kh  waja,  533. 

Muhammad  Sulainian  Khan, 

Khwaja,  of  Tzanusa,  602. 
Muhammadan  betrothal,  802  ; 

lucky  dates  foi*,  810. 

Muhaia,  220. 
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Muliarram,  742,  808,  811,820,885, 

886. 

Muliibb-i - Jaliaiiiaii,  538. 

Miibib  Jabaiiiaii,  605. 

MiTbi-iid-J)iii.  Klnvaja,  179. 
Mnlitadi,  521. 

Miilitasib,  504. 

^liiiii-iid-Dni  Cldsliti,  sbriiio  of, 
769. 

Miiizzi  College,  at  Delbi,  495. 
Mujtabid,  501  ; office  of,  506. 
Mukanna’,  583. 

Miikat,  crown,  798. 

Mnkesliwar,  121. 

Mnklilasgarli,  6911 
Mnkli-manjan,  713. 

Mnklawa,  802,  816,  823,  824,  829, 
832,  900. 

Mnkt,  salvation  ; — sar,  713. 
Mnkta,  107. 

Mill,  = Padoi,  157. 

Mill  Padoi,  457. 

MurXag,  156. 

Miila,  bliglit,  258. 

Mnla,  a cliild  vvliose  bead  lias  not 
been  properly  shaped,  746. 

Mnla  Jats,  13. 

Mulasangha,  113. 

Mnla  Sant,  390. 

Miilasanti,  390. 

jMiilisthan,  Multan,  old  names  of, 
45. 

Mnllali,  501,  574  f,  764,  765,  875, 
877,  878,  879,  882,  884,  891 ; at 
betrothal,  808  ; — ’s  whisper  to 
new-born  cliild,  765. 

INIiiltan,  489. 

Miilwana,  219. 

Miinda,  124. 

Mundan,  sanskar,  tonsure,  = jliand, 
755,  904. 

Mundlikh,  183. 

Miindr-chhor,  inunh-chhor,  876. 
Munh  chhurawan,  834  ; chitarna, 
826  ; juthlawna,  805  ; dikhlai, 
showing  her  (bride’s)  face,  bl8. 
.Munh  Maliesli,  130. 

Munh  boli,  907. 

Aloni,  104,  401. 

Munkir,  875. 

Muqain,  defined,  576;  dena,  876. 
Murad  Ali  Shah,  551. 

Murda-sho,  a class  of  mtdloJts', 

877. 

Murid,  520,  539,  591. 

Miii'ji’ite,  506. 


Mnrlidhar,  370. 

Miii-shid,  521,  544. 

Murtaza-Shahi,  522. 

Musa  Cliishti,  536. 

Musa  ISTikka,  591-2. 

Miisalli,  553  ; offering  by,  774-5. 
Musan  SI) ah,  605. 

Miisavi,  Sayyid,  546. 

Miisha  Vat-ma,  Raja,  149,  278. 
Mii’tazihi,  506. 

Mutsaddi,  687. 

Mytliology,  112. 

N. 

Naldni,  703. 

Nad,  200,  212. 

Nada,  368. 

Nffilaun,  690. 

Nffilaunti,  a tract,  51. 

Nadha,  803;  lusna,  837. 

Nadir  SliMi’s  Invasion,  701. 

Nag,  137.  145,  215,  233-4,  306. 
400-1,  419,  459,  461  ; Basak, 
132,  144  ; cult,  66 ; at  Lahore, 
712  ; of  Pekha,  475  ; — s,  ? water 
spirits,  147-71  ; not  connected 
with  funerals,  197. 

Nag  Chautli,  407. 

Nag  Panchami,  915. 

Nag- worship,  400. 

Naga,  367. 

Naga  Bari,  155. 

Nagan,  Badi,  166,  168. 

NagH- worship,  66. 

Nagar.  Brahmans,  47. 

Nagaria,  707. 

Nagarji,  a shrine,  389. 

Nagffi'juna,  82. 

Nagar koti  Devi,  335. 

Nagarkotia  — see  Dum. 

Nagdi,  205. 

Nagi,  Suchemi,  170-1. 

Nagni,  147,  169. 

Nagra  Jats,  48. 

Nahas  pari,  216. 

Nahaiii’a.  907. 

Nai,  398.^ 

Naina  Devi,  318,  319,  336,  341^ 
694-5,  720. 

Nairrit,  244. 

Naita,  “naming  the  day,”  820. 
Nakkai,  707. 

Nakshatras,  lunar  mansions  in 
astrology,  249  f,  741,  784,  870. 
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Nakti,  cat,  768. 

Nala,  hydropathy,  256. 

Nalagarh,  683,  684;  raja  of,  689, 
699. 

Nam,  -i,  -a-namika,  395  -6. 

Nani-chhra,  Naraiii,  92. 

Namdeo,  682-3  ; -deo,  -devi,  398. 

Name,  of  God,  wqrshipped,  395  f. 

Names,  of  places,  252  ; oppro- 
hrious,  866. 

Narn-rakha,  354. 

Nam-ras,  910. 

Nana,  676  ; ke  chhak,  827. 

Nanak,  Baba,  536,  705-715  ; Gnrn, 
676  ff,  713,  718-9  ; birtliplace  of, 
life  of,  676  ; his  descendants, 
680,  693  ; altitude  towards 

Isla.m,  681  ; attitude  toward- 
Hindnism,  681  ; as  controller  of 
an  infections  fever,  694 ; deri 
vation  of  name,  676  ; character 
676,  677  ; miracles,  678-9  ; his 
5 pilgrimages,  678  ; his  fictitious 
pilgrimages,  680 ; cloak,  679 ; 
teachings,  679  ; origin  of  name, 
747. 

Nanaki,  676. 

Nanakmata,  679;  -mala,  684. 

Nanakpanthi,  707. 

Nanak-pntra,  680. 

Nanakshahi,  rupee  struck,  703. 

Nand  Lai,  370. 

Nanda,  369. 

Nandhrari,  466. 

Nandi,  113  ; — Kashui*  Mahadeo, 
271. 

Nanhda,  433. 

Nankana  Sahib,  676,  679. 

Nanwati,  907. 

Nao  Nihal  Singh.  691. 

Napita,  barber  (caste j,  43. 

Naql,  507. 

Naqshbandi,  Order,  547  ff. 

Nar,  a caste,  433,  436. 

Nar,  katai,  764. 

Nar  Singh,  176,  188,  402  ; — see 
Narsingh. 

Narada,  369. 

Narain,  366  f,  380,  382  f,  348,  484  ; 
= Nag,  169  ; — Bairagi,  393. 

Narain-bal,  869. 

Narains,  lesser,  432. 

Naranjan,  376. 

Narathe,  naurdtra.  471. 

Narayan,  348,  368,  915 ;— Lachhnii, 
360. 


Naro’chorng,  doctrine  of  Naro,  74. 
Narolia,  deota,  458. 

Narsingh,  179,  212,  301,  366  ; 
—Bir,  469  ; —cult  of,  376  ff  ; 
— -image  of,  715. 

Narwa  Sarwa  Devi,  323. 
Nazim'iillah,  zidrat,  588. 
Nasir-iid-Din  Shirani,  Imam,  496. 
Nasiria  Colleo'e,  at  Delhi.  496. 

Nat,  120. 

Nata,  caste,  43. 

Nata,  betrothal,  803,  806  ; = be- 
trothal ; the  cei'enionv  is  saadi^ 
892. 

Natal  Astrology,  741. 

Natapntta,  106. 

Nath,  401,  842  ; —sura,  811 
Natha  Saliib,  684. 

Nationality,  Sikh,  ajipeal  to  senti- 
ment of,  697. 

Natta  or  nata,  803. 

Nature,  115  ; — worship  of,  121. 
Nan-gaza,  209,  605,  622-3. 
Naiimasa,  a rite  in  ninth  inontli  of 
pregnancy,  762. 

! Nanini,  festival.  471. 

I Nann,  199. 

; Nanni,  jo(j ini,  432. 

Naur,  199. 

1 Nansliah  or  Nandlio  bridegroom, 

I 803. 

; Nanshahi,  order,  550. 

' Nawab  Danlat  Khan,  677. 

Nawahi,  426. 
j Nawani,  a deota,  431. 

Nawi.  803. 

Naya,  107. 

Nazar,  209  : — wattn,  210. 
Nazrana,  709. 

I Neg  = lag,  893. 

Negi,  786. 

Neota,  -ara,  900-1,  814;  — after  a 
death,  SOI. 

Nestoi'ian,  a monk,  instructor  of 
S nma  tikirti , 75. 

Newa  = 156,  172,  173  f ; — 

spirit,  470. 

Newar,  172-3. 

Next  of  kin,  842. 

Ngadar,  primitive  Buddhist  pe- 
riod, 70. 

Niamat-nllah  Shaliid,  535. 

Niaz,  812,  886. 

Nichla  Kalan  Darbar  Sahib, 
Batala,  gnrdwai'a  at  which  four 
fairs  are  held,  711. 
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Nicknames,  557. 

Nio’aha,  678. 

Nigaliia,  566. 

Nigantba,  old  name  of  Jainism, 
106. 

Nigoda,  108. 

Niliang.  708. 

Niliasa,  433. 

Xikali,  808,  814,  818  ; -klivvan, 
828,  830-1. 

Nikasi,  814. 

Nila-ratb,  187. 

Nim,  882  ; — ki  patti  cliabana, 

848. 

Nimawat,  372. 

Nimaz  janazali,  875. 
jSrimbarka,  372. 

Nimbnlla,  fairy  kiiig,  56. 

Ningmet  cbebe,  93. 

Nirbliav,  366. 

Nirjara,  108. 

I\irnial  (Nizam’s  dominions),  688. 
Nirmalas,  709. 

Nirvana,  76  ; = nirviiti  or  mnkti, 
107-8. 

Nisbat,  803. 

Nisliadi,  a mixed  caste,  41. 

NisLan,  624. 

Nisliani.  token,  806-7  ; — rakbna. 
Nisbania,  706. 

Ninndra  = ueota,  833. 

Niyat  kb  air,  808,  819. 

Nizam  Din,  Mania vi,  616. 

Nizam  nd-Diii,  Anlia,  491,  492  f. 
Nizamia,  529. 

Nnal  Deo,  468. 

Noab,  883. 

Nodb,  dangbter-in-law  or  bride, 
8C3. 

Nogi.  357. 

Nolar.  762. 

North,  132. 

Nortli -eastern  Punjab,  789. 
Numana  Sbabwali,  596. 

Number  five  in  Sikbism,  696  ; 

— s,  luck^^  and  unlucky,  222,  223. 
Nuptial  b]-e,  tbe,  797. 

Niir  Mubammad  Mabarwi,  533. 
Nur  Mubammad  Sabib  Noruwala, 
Klivvaja,  600. 

Nur  Sbab,  622. 

Nui*  Shall  Wali,  605. 

Nurya  Siddli,  184. 

Nyayak,  Grantb,  119. 

Nyigrna-pa,  red  hrinas,  64,  73,  86. 
Nyungpar,  86. 


o. 

Od,  134-. 

01,  a crack,  438. 

Oni  mani  jiadme  liiini,  explained, 

88. 

Omens,  223-29  ; agricultural,  234  ; 
from  meeting,  226-7  ; in  child- 
ren, 746. 

Omes  Karim,  399. 

Ompbis  = 7\nibi,  27  ; of  I’axila,  29. 
Orayama,  834. 

Orbn a-ba  ( 1 a 1,  9(  )5 . 

Orrji,  205. 

Ossadioi,  29. 

Oswal,  105. 

Ont-liouses,  918. 

Owl,  221. 

Oxvtbrori,  Xatbroi  = Ksbatriya, 

29.  ; 


P. 

Pabasi,  304. 

Pacbar,  betrotlial,  dliarin  di,  785  ;■ 
takkian  di,  786,  787. 

PachbMa,  wedding  customs  of, 
829. 

Paclilnva,  west  wind,  129. 

Pack  la  Deri,  340. 

Padibar,  Paribar,  47. 

Padmani,  784. 

Padma  Sambbava,  71,  72,  73. 
Padmapani,  80,  81  = Manipadma 
or  Avaiokiteswara,  88. 

Padoi,  161. 

Padoi,  Mill,  457. 

PMsbab,  702. 

Pael,  699. 

Pa’el,  a child  born  feet  foremost, 
763. 

Pagal  Pantb,  126. 

Pag-bbai,  905. 

Pagwat,  905. 

Pabaj,  P CO- wife,  pabajri,  effigy  of 
a,  867. 

Pahlaiintbi,  first-born,  764. 

Pabul,  I'ite,  695-6. 

Palml,  903. 

Pabul  = arnrit  sanskar,  720. 
Pabulia,  706. 

Pair  pana,  792  ; — gela,  813=:milni  ; 
— a cbborna,  813. 
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Paira  cliLorna,  813,  cf,  pair  gela. 
Paitliaii  = Pini])i*ama,  28. 
Pak-damanan  f chaste  drives),  778. 
Pakhaii,  377. 

Paktyes,  27. 

Pakwaii.  sweetmeat,  806. 

Pal  dynasty,  349. 

Paldan-lamo  = x.h'.ha-Kali,  93. 
Palmistry,  783. 

Panel],  -ayat,  704-5. 

Panel]  I7ag,  145. 

Panel]  ratna,  840-2. 

Panehak,  850,  856,  869-70,  902. 
Pa.ncli-kalian,  225,  — i,  186. 
Panclipir,  195, 

Panchen  Rinpoclie,  84,  85. 
Pandaya,  131,  404. 

Pandit  Sliib  Ram  Das,  ISTote  2, 
782. 

P an  d i taniarana,  112. 

Pando,  Bilim,  a,  466. 

Pandrn,  15th>oh,  473. 

Pandn,  121,  353. 

Pandaya,  120, *121;  — nan  ka  Sthan, 

120. 

Pane  Nag,  167,  168. 

Pangi,  Buddhism  in,  67. 

Pangwal,  216. 

Pani  pilawan,  giying  water  to 
drink,  to  cancel  a betrothal, 
787. 


Panihar,  198. 

Panhi3"ar,  199. 

Panipat,  502 ; battle  of,  702  ; 


Imams  of,  618. 

Pail]  Bir,  429,  441. 

Panj  ishnana  (washing  of  5), 
697. 


Panj  Pir,  573. 

Panjab,  rite  of  alms-giying,  742. 
Panjag,  festival,  474. 

Panjgarhia,  707. 

P an  j nanis  h ,697. 

Panjpiri,  121.  • 

Pantheon,  Hindu,  115-16, 

Paon  bhari,  “ heavy  feet,”  a rite  of 
mid-pregnancy,  733  ; pherna, 
turning  the  feet,  762. 

Paonta,  689. 

Pap,  156,  470  f. 

Papa,  sin,  107. 

Papra,  curse,  199. 

Papuji,  370. 

Para  kaun,  provisions,  819, 
Parada,  a tribe,  54. 

Parama,  dliarma,  108. 


I 


i 


Paras  Nath,  101,  114. 

Paras  Ram,  345,  366  ; cult  of, 
379  If. 

Parasar,  rlshi,  421. 

Parashai'i  Brahmans,  46, 

Parbati.  121,  916. 

Parchava,  209. 

Parchhawan,  a woman  whose 
child  has  died  within  40  days 
of  birth,  lit,  shadow,  748. 
593-4  f. 

Paret,  204 ; pujan,  feast,  436. 
Parhan,  784. 

Pari,  470  ; = dev,  559. 

Pari  Devi,  324. 

Parihar  = Pratihara,  36. 

Parind,  204. 

Parinirvana,  82. 

Parja,  912. 

Parjapat,  326. 

Parjapati,  Bawa,  692. 

P arkarman , circuinambula  tion, 

711. 

Parona,  P.,  a shawl,  807,  832. 
Parrewi,  472. 

Parsliva,  107,  114. 

Parthian  influence,  33. 
Partliivapuja,  472-3, 

Parvati,  325,  373  f. 

Pashaj,  in  Baiiawalpur,  217. 
Pashto,  803. 

Pasrur,  701. 

Pata  utarna,  814 ; or  pirha  utrarna, 
814. 

Pataishta,  912. 

Patak,  851. 

Patan,  zidrat,  592. 

Pathankot,  battle  of,  699,  700. 
Pathans  at  Paonta,  689  ; of  Maler 
Kotla,  703  ; Saddozai  and  Kiz- 
zilbasl],  831  ; — of  Pesliawar, 
Isa  Khel  and  Kohat,  832  If ; 
Wilayati,  weddings  among,  830. 
Pathanti,  a tract,  51. 

Paths,  seven,  539. 

Paththarwali,  Devi  shrine,  331. 
Patiala,  731,  831. 

Patka,  899. 

Patna,  686-7. 

Patnos,  807. 

Patra  pherna,  to  change  the 
stools,  899. 

Patta.  money  paid  by  boy’s  father 
for  menials’  dues,  897. 

Patti,  701  ; Sahib,  Sikli  shrine, 
Lahore,  712. 
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Paurava  = Poros,  28. 

Pavana,  120. 

Pecha,  turban,  696. 

Peclii,  a band  of  silver  tinsel  over 
the  turban,  899. 

Pera,  a mess  of  pith  I,  797. 

Persian  invasion,  unrecorded,  25. 

See  Iranian. 

Peshawar,  679. 

Peslikara,  819. 

Peta,  intestine,  769. 

Phagali,  326. 

Pliagli,  place  of  origjn,  433. 

Phal  Nag,  169. 

Phalgani,  784. 

Piiangi,  433. 

Phangni,  214. 

Plmrakna,  258. 

Pliera,  a fee,  814. 

Pliern,  llhai,  129,  568. 

Philosophy,  of  Jainism,  106. 
Pliirwi,  a dance,  919. 

Phugni,  215  ; Devi,  426. 

Phfil,  “ flower,”  889  ; bones,  850  ; 

chunna,  838. 

Phiilan  Devi,  352. 

Phulkian  States,  703  ; dehra,  707. 
Phul-patri,  fi-iiifc  and  leaves,  887. 
Piullsak,  127. 

Phiingani,  Devi,  341—2. 

Phungni,  Devi,  342. 

Phnngni,  feast,  436. 

P’hur,  23. 

Phuri  pana,  carpet  spreading, 
847. 

Piara,  696. 

Pich,  loin-cloth,  893. 

Pichch  (?),  rice  water,  750. 
Pichhawan,  shadow,  775. 
Pichhlagra,  a dish  of  rice  mixed 
with  salt,  750. 

Pihar,  or  Behar,  god  of  monas- 
teries, 83. 

Pilpa.  See  PipnMi. 

Pimprama,  28. 

Pindas,  840-44. 

Pindi,  387  f ; — chhed,  cutting  up 
the  pinda,  840. 

Pindori,  in  Gurdaspur,  393. 

Binds,  856-7  ; — offering  of, 

844  ft. 

Pipa  Bhagat,  124,  125. 

Pipal,  136,  138,  910. 

Pi})nakh,  200. 

Pir,  221,  507,  590-1. 

Pir  Adil,  599. 


I Pir  Aulia  Ghori,  534. 

Pir  Balawal  Shah,  606. 

Pir  Daulat  ShMi,  539. 

Pir  Ghazi  Shah,  ziardt,  595. 

Pir  Mohka,  6>16. 

, Pir  Muhammad  Raj  an,  501. 

Pii*  Ramdin,  586-7. 

Pir  Sabiq,  586. 

Pir  Salolii,  626. 

Pir  Saniponwala,  533. 

Pii*  Sliali,  551. 

Pir  Zaki,  617. 

Piian-i-Plr,  538. 

Pij--bahin,  907. 

Pirliaii],  the,  779. 
i Piridai,  792. 

: Pirinda,,  911-2. 

I Pir-muridi.  522. 

' Pirs,  the  five,  572-3. 

^ Pii-thi  Cliaiid,  682,  705. 

' J^ita,  spirit,  199-200. 

■ Pi  tar,  874. 

; Pitai’,  ti-ousseau,  899. 

Pith,  a dcofa,  431. 

Pitha  tandhna,  838. 

Pithi,  tinely  gi-ound  mdsli,  797. 
Pitr,  132,  195,  200. 

Pifili  (Pili)  Nag,  169,  170. 

Plague,  cattle,  218. 

Plains,  Mastej'ii,  8,  Pliysical  di- 
visions of,  9 ; Ethnogiuphy  of, 
10-12;  — Western.  15;  Ethno- 
graphy of,  17. 

Planet-worship,  126. 

Poh,  239. 

Polamde,  350. 

Poros  = Paurava,  28. 

Portents,  travel,  225. 

Possession,  demoniacal,  561. 

Potlii,  48. 

Pothi-Mala,  shrine,  714. 

I Pothwar,  48. 

! Poti'a,  swaddling  clothes,  — ron  ka 
amir,  a gentleman  from  his 
cradle,  892. 

Potter’s  wheel  worship,  815. 
Prahlad,  366. 

Prajapati,  120. 

Prasthala,  an  extinct  tribe,  54. 
Pratihara,  36 ; Brahman  and 
Kshatriya,  43. 

' Pratiloma  marriage,  43. 

Pratima,  112. 

; Pratyeka,  Buddha,  79. 

Pravajya,  84. 

Prayers,  benedictory,  784. 
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Pregiiancj  obsei’vaiices,  ^luliam- 
madaii  759  ; i-ites  (Hinclii). 
3i‘(l  nioiitli,  ankli  salai,  731  ; 
tliakiii,  731  ; mita  boliia.  732  ; 
otii  month  sadli  (religious),  732; 
clilioti  ritaii  (religious),  732  ; 
dtli  montl),  cliilwaii,  733  ; 7tli 
month,  bar!  ritan,  733  ; kauji  or 
rit,  734;  raid-pregnancy  (adli 
gabh),  733  ; 7th  month,  dewa 
dhami.  735  ; 8tli  month,  Ath- 
vvahan,  736 ; 8th  Tnonth.  Ath- 
wansa,  737  ; rites  among  tlie 
Kakezais  (distillers),  760  ; 
Qasabs  (butchers),  760  ; Arains 
(market  gardeners),  760 ; Dhobis 
(washermen),  760  ; Mashkis 
(watermen),  760  ; Moslem  castes 
in  the  hhortli  Pun  jab,  760  ; 
Lahoria  Khatris,  Note  4,  732  ; 
Bunjahi  Khatris,  Note  4,  732  ; 
Muhammadan  Saqqas,  734. 

Pregnancy  rites  (Hindu)  in  Patiala, 
731  ; in  Griirdaspiir,  731-34  ; in 
Jind,  732  ; in  Perozepnr,  732 : 
in  Central  Punjab,  732;  in 
Suket,  vState  of.  Note  1.  736  ; 
in  Jhelnm,  733  ; in  llajaiijiur, 
Tahsil,  733  ; in  Ramnagai*,  734  ; 
in  Lahore,  735  ; in  Montgomery, 
735;  in  Jammu,  735;  in  Am- 
ritsar, 733-34;  in  Gujranwala, 
733-34  ; in  Bahawaljmr,  733-34  ; 
in  Pazilka,  731  ; in  Sialkot, 
731-33-35  ; in  Hoshiarpnr,  731- 
33-34;  in  Hissm-,  731-34;  in 
Talagang,  735  ; in  Hazro,  735- 
36  ; in  Mandi,  736  ; in  Chamba, 
738  ; ill  Kangra,  Note  1,  738. 

Post-cremation  observances,  846. 

Post-natal  festivals,  755 ; pre- 
cautions, 749. 

Vo^t-nilxdli  ceremonies,  818  ; nup- 
tial observances,  822. 

Prem  Tot  (?),  399. 

Premature  birth,  Hindu,  738. 

Preparations  for  deatli,  Moslem, 
874. 

Priest’s  wife  or  priestess,  rites 
performed  by,  735,  736,  752. 

Prikamma,  238. 

Prikrati  = kiilachar,  familv  usage. 
782.  . . ■ 

Prince  Khiisru,  683; 

Prince  Bafi-iis-shan,  (599. 

Pritha,  121. 


Prithema,  245. 

Prithi,  earth,  193. 

Prithivishwara.  323,  324. 

Priyugi,  Raja,  128. 

I Proposal  ceremonies,  Moslem,  806. 
i Proverb  on  treatment  of  girls.  785. 
; P’ro-Yidam,  73. 

’ Pseudo-science,  241. 

! Pnbhari,  deota,  441. 
i Piichl),  demand,  819  ; — nanka, 
820. 

Pndgala.  107. 

Pngwat.  905. 

Piij,  pujari.  pujera,  103. 

Piijara,  148. 

Pujari,  293  ff ; castes  of,  435. 
Pujarli,  Devi,  340. 

Pun,  785-9  ; — san  (P),  736. 
Pun-savan.  causing  a male  b\rtlq 
731.  Note  2. 

Pundlr,  15. 

Pfiiiya.  107. 

Pun  war,  15.  21  ; = Paraniara,  36. 
Piinwarwati,  51. 

Purakli  Siddh  Chauranj we-nMh . 
125. 

Pncan  Bliagat.  124. 
h Lira II  Mai,  394. 

Pfiranmasi,  245. 

Purian  bliarna,  854. 

Pnritication  after  child-birth,  753, 
772. 

Pnritication  after  a death,  846, 
860,  885. 

Piirwii,  blast  wind,  129. 

P litre  la,  904. 

Pntreta..  bov's  father  or  kinsman, 
787,  803.*' 

Pyre,  the  (cliita),  845. 


Q. 

C^adr,  -ites,  506. 

Qadiri,  502  ; shrines,  540  if. 
QMiri,  Sh.  Abd-us-Sabfir,  596. 
Qadiria,  Outer,  538  if. 

Qaisan  Shah,  551. 

Qaisarshahi.  Order,  550. 

Qalandar,  494.  531,  543  ft,  619; 

—Shall  Sharif,  595. 

Qanfm,  506. 

Qarmatian,  489,  507. 

Qarramite,  507. 

Qasim,  Imam,  621. 
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Qassab,  399 ; betrotlials  among, 
830-1: 

Qazb  504,  808,  816,  824,  827,  880, 
887,  890  ; post  of,  490  f. 

Qibla,  the,  881,  883  ; -i-Alam,  533. 
Qiramita,  491  ; see  “ Qarmatiaii.” 
Qiyas,  505. 

Qizzil-basli,  553  ; Patliaiis,  808-31. 
Qiil-kliwaiii,  885,  888,  889,  890. 
Quran,  778,  830,  874,  875,  876, 
877,  878,  879,  880,  881,  883, 
885,  891,  918. 

Qutbs,  four,  at  Hissar,  534,  o59. 
Qutb-nd-Din  Baklityar,  of  Ush, 
491,  492. 


R. 

Rababi,  677. 

Rabjainpa,  85. 

Raciibpal,  a godling,  432. 

Radba,  370. 

RadliasAvami,  370. 

Rafai,  555,  557. 

Rafi-usli-Sban,  Prince,  699. 
Ragbunatb,  379,  420,  4-13,  4/4, 
485. 

Ragliii  Ram,  370. 

Rail,  offerings  to.  739. 

Rabbari,  46. 

Rali-dena,  906. 

Rabib,  Cbristian,  517. 

Rabiras,  717. 

Raliit,  717. 

Rabman  Sbab,  551. 

Rabtor,  Ramdeo,  23. 

Rabn,  127  ; worship  of,  740. 

Rabii  (Rao),  Kanet,  37. 

Rai-Bbat,  360. 

Rai  Boe,  676. 

Rai  Bnlar,  677  ; Talwandi,  676. 
Rai  Tbamman,  Bairagi,  670. 
Raikot,  699. 

Rainial,  a deota,  431. 

Rain,  132,  133 ; a — gocl,  146  ; 
charms  for,  629  ; feast  to  obtain, 
436. 

Rainbow,  133. 

Rainka.  379. 

Rais  Sahib,  Shaikh,  600. 

Raita,  deota,  448. 

Raj  Singh  of  Chamba,  693. 

Raja,  azdrhmid  of,  256. 

Raja  Baba,  Diwau,  594. 

Raja  Bilim  Cliand,  689. 


Raj  aka  (?  mason),  43. 
Rajal-iil-gbaib.  246. 

Rajeshwari,  426. 

Rai'put,  131,  201,  230,  692-3,  701 ; 
Bhatti,  s]iecial  customs  of,  829  ; 
Chibli.  781  ; Hindu,  7;  and  Jats, 
12,  57 ; Muhammadan,  Inlde- 
[irice  among,  831. 

Rakas,  215. 

Rakliali,  196. 

Rakbarjninia,  festival,  471. 

Rakhi  (price  ol)  “ protection,'’ 
707. 

Rakbi'i.  904. 

Raklit-bari,  -burani,  (dotbes- 
ciitting,  809. 

Ilakslia,  841. 

Raksliasa,  139,  216. 

Rakshini,  214. 

Raktavija,  325. 

Kali  worship,  .‘)27-8. 

Ram,  119,  221  ; name  of,  wor 
shipped,  395  f. 

Ram  Chandi'a,  133;  ka-l)liagat. 
142. 

Ram  Piara,  390. 

Ham  Rai,  685,  705. 

Ram  Raia.  sect,  697. 

Ram  sat,  792. 

Ram  Thamnian,  679,  6l>8. 

Rama,  801. 

Ranm  Cliaudra.  396-7. 

Ramananda,  374,  392  f. 
Ramanandi,  394. 

Ramanuja,  374. 

Ramcbandra,  367,  370  f. 

Ramdas,  (ruru,  682,  705,  719. 
Ramdasia,  398,  701. 

Ramdaspur  (Amritsar),  682. 
Ranieshwar,  687. 

Ramgarhia.  706  ; a Sikb  misJ^  7, 
693. 

Ram-ki-gao,  142. 

Ram-kund,  130. 

Ramocbe,  monastery  at,  71  ; of 
the  Ryigmapa,  73. 

Rana,  196  ; = Shin,  59. 

Randepa,  or  Hindu  widowhood, 
859. 

Randol,  re-marriage  — of  a wddow, 
795. 

Rang  Rangita,  389. 

Rani,  196. 

RaniwM,  692. 

Ranja  Des,  51. 

Ranjit  Deo  of  Jammn,  693. 
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Kanjit  Singli,  691,  692-3,  703. 
Ranka,  354. 

Ranpal,  a deota,  431. 

Rari,  645. 

Rasahi,  123,  130. 

Rasmana,  bride -price,  833. 
Rasulwalii,  219. 

Rath,  a tract,  52. 

Rathi,  149 ; status  of,  42  ; — s, 
757. 

Rat-jaga,  vigil,  778,  829. 

Ratn,  baba,  — Sliab,  552. 

Rattaa  (Ratn),  Haji,  175,  179. 
Ratn  Nath,  181. 

Rata  Pal,  551. 

Ratnapani,  80, 

Ratua- Sain bl lava,  78. 

Ratn  Sahib,  609. 

Ratwal,  saci'ifice,  918. 

Ravi,  rivei',  680. 

Ravi  lias,  682. 

Rawal,  a deota,  431. 

Ravvan,  801. 

Ravvandi,  583. 

Rawiii,  a tribal  tract,  51. 

Razacpa,  540. 

Razzar,  a tribal  area,  53. 

Reharn,  212. 

Relics,  worship  of,  102. 

Religious  house  decorations,  915. 
Reota,  784. 

Republics,  in  Buddhist  times,  26. 
Resha,  a deota.,  431. 

Rewal,  a Gheba  sept,  49. 

Rliyali.  474. 

Rikhi,  401. 

Rirku,  deota.,  458. 

Risabha,  369. 

Risliabnath,  101. 

Rishet,  217. 

Rishi,  82  ; — s,  in  Kulu,  420. 

Rit,  mariiage,  796  ; rite,  731  ; pi. 

— an,  732  ff : = Jxavji,  734. 
Ritual  marriage  in  tlie  hills,  797. 
Riza,  831. 

Rode  Shah,  608. 

Roliat,  22. 

Rohni,  784. 

Ropna,  ratification  (F  fr.  rohid,  to 
restrain,  so  to  clinch)  : tlie  girl’s 
father  sends  a barber  to  the 
boy’s  village,  and  if  matters  are 
satisfactory  he  pnts  a ring  or  a 
rupee  into  tlie  boy’s  band,  892. 
Ropna,  defined,  786,  803. 

Ror,  13  ; — s,  790. 


Rori  Sahib,  679. 

Rosaries.  Hindu,  280-1 ; Moslem, 
629  ; Sikh,  708. 

Roshani,  fair,  538. 

Roshanla,  sect,  496,  516. 
Roshan-ud-Daula,  529. 

Rudar,  745. 

R u dr  a , sa  inpraddaa . 373. 

Ruli  rilana.  885. 

Rukmani.  801. 

Rukii-i  Alani,  of  Multan.  493. 
Rukn-ud-Din,  Imam  Vlalidi,  495  ; 

Qazi.  679. 

Rumi  Khel.  579. 

Ru-mimai,  832. 

Rupar,  699;  Nawab  of,  689. 
Russia.  678-87. 

Rustam,  21;  22. 

Rati  maiiai,  795. 


S. 

Sa'adat,  Bara,  557. 

I Sa’ad-ad- 1 )iii.  Akhfind.  595. 

Sa-bdag.  local  deities.  77,  83. 

Sabir,  529. 

Sabiria,  529. 

Sacha  sanda,  719. 

Sachi,  801. 

Sachni  = bari,  q.c.,  815. 

Saci-amental  character  of  Hindu 
mai-riage,  793. 

Sacrifice,  209  ; of  first-born,  743  ; 
of  a fowl.  869  ; of  goat,  742,  769, 
781,  850  ; human,  in  Bahul,  91. 

Sacrificing  water,  818. 

Sada  Nand,  179. 

Saddozai,  808. 

Sadli  (‘‘lialf”),  a rite  in  mid- 
pregnancy, 732. 

Sadhar,  seven  things,”  in  the 
seventli  month  of  pregnancy, 
766  ; a present  of  vegetables,  &c., 
762. 

Sadhaura.  690,  699. 

Sadli-niargi,  103. 

Sadh-sangat,  good  companionship, 
716. 

Sadliu,  Jain,  104. 

Sadr,  501  ; — s,  of  Akbar,  499. 

Sadr  Jahan,  501,  644. 

Sadr-ud-l)in  Maleri,  547,  644. 

Sadrel,  deota,  458. 

Saer,  fail*,  360  f ; sn  ji.  472  f. 
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Safar,  809-11. 

Saffron,  700. 

Sag  = Avat.  walawan,  vegetables, 
79-2. 

Sagai,  betrothal,  786,  801,  803 ; 
the  ceremony  of  beti'othal,  rj. 

nata^  892. 

Saha  chitthi,  797. 
Saharanpur-Baria,  699. 

Sahcleo,  127,  128. 

Sahib  Singh,  Bedi,  703,  17ote  3, 
695. 

Sahib-i-Zaman,  502. 

Sahn,  “ gentle,”  57. 

Sa’id  Halim,  Bnkhari,  Shah,  598. 
Said  Karam,  577. 

Saidpni',  sack  of,  679. 

Saif  Ali,  zicirat,  589. 

Saifabad,  688. 

Sain  dynasty,  361. 

Sainbhagti,  398. 

Saints,  Cdiishti.  529,  530-1. 

Sairi,  principality  of,  401. 
Sairindhras,  53. 

Saiyid,  195. 

Saiyad-ka-than,  195. 

Saja,  first  day,  471. 

Sajalif,  Baba,  594. 

Sajaii,  Shaikh,  678. 

Sajja,  902. 

Saka,  34,  45. 

Saklii,  -eli,  907. 

Sakhi  Habib,  593. 

Sakhi  Sarvvar,  129,  133,  284,  678  ; 
cult  of,  566  . 

Sakti,  61,  62  ; Buddha,  68  = yiim., 
73;  Dorje-p’agmo,  75,  79;  cf. 
AA^alokiteswara,  82. 

Sakulya,  782. 

Sakya,  85. 

Sakvamuni.  70,  78,  80. 

Sakya-])a,  74. 

Salam  kamvai,  822. 

Salar  Ma’sud  Ghazi,  624. 

Salar  Qamar-ud- 1 )in  of  Iraq,  620. 
Salbahan,  200. 

Salboi-,  a feast,  438,  471  f. 

Salig  Ram,  377. 

Saligram,  390.  , 

Salivahana,  124. 

Salono,  a fail',  362. 

Salt  Range,  18  Singliapura,  32. 
Salu  art  a,  815. 

Salur,  687. 

Sam,  21,  22. 

Sarnadlis,  286  f. 


Samana,  688. 

Samanta-bhadra,  80. 
SamaA^asarana,  112. 

Sambatsari  sliradhs,  862. 

Sambegi,  Samegi,  104. 

Sanblial  bhejna,  811. 

Samiti,  110. 

Samjnin,  1U8. 

Sammi,  a dance  of  women,  919. 
Samosa,  sweetmeat,  739. 

Samsarin,  107. 

Samudghata,  110. 

SaniA'ara,  111. 

Samjm,  monastery  at,  71 ; of  tho 
Hyigmapa,  73. 

Sanaka,  373. 

Sanbbal,  support  or  pledge,  811. 
Sanctuai'y  and  fair  of  Guru  Har 
Gobind  at  Sanir,  Ferozepur,  712. 
San  da,  760. 

Sandal,  182. 

Sandal,  riklii,  421. 

Sandeo,  deofa,  442. 

Sa.ndhari,  812. 

Saiidhola  Hag,  154. 

Sandilya,  113. 

Sandla,  316. 

Sang,  569. 

Sangal,  149. 

Sangaldip,  Sialkot,  125. 

Sangat,  686-7  ; (Sikh  congrega- 
tion), 678. 

Sangdus,  77. 

Sangha,  86. 

Sangtia,  683. 

Sankhani,  784. 

Saniasi,  329,  366. 

Sanichar,  126,  127. 

Sank,  223. 

Sankal  Raja,  22. 

Sankaracharya,  373. 

Sankhani,  784. 

Sankhva,  106. 

Sansar  Chapd  = Chandra  Gupta,. 
23. 

Sansar  Sain,  364. 

Sansara,  108. 

Sansi,  rite  of  friendship,  905. 
i Sanskara,  cremation,  846  ; — s, 
102. 

Santokh,  contentment,  716. 
SauAval-siiahi,  709,  380. 

Sanyasi,  69. 

Sapadalaksha  = Siwalik,  q.v. 

Saqi,  cup-bearer,  522. 

Sar  Brikarai  Faqir,  587. 
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)Sarad,  Saras wati,  172. 

Sarada,  418. 

Saraj  (Seoraj),  88  ; (Knlu),  422; 

Inner,  land  worship  in,  437. 
Saraogi  (Sewak),  46  ; = sikh{s), 
99  ; among  Jains,  104,  105,  114. 
SarasAvati,  216,  323,  325,  869. 
Sarbala,  bridegroom,  793,  799,  813; 

ShMibala,  815,  821. 

Sarbokhadi,  740. 

Sardaii,  shirdan,  774. 

Sai'dha,  850. 

Sardka,  850. 

Sai-eli,  dragon,  156. 

Sarma,  School  of  Nyigmapa,  74. 
Sarmkanl,  433. 

Sarsahan,  400. 

Sarsiit,  Brahmans,  119. 

Sarsiiti,  135. 

Sarup  lias,  Bhai,  714. 

Sarwardin,  ziardt,  588. 

Sarwai'ia,  566. 

Sarwat  Khalsa,  706. 

Sat,  258. 

Sat  Narains,  366. 

Sat  sang,  company  of  holy  men, 

716. 

Sat  Suhagan  ka  knnda,  816. 

Satarin,  17th  day  after  a death, 
801. 

Satarwan  ; — hwin. 

Sathi  = chhathi,  752.  i 

Sathora,  802.  ; 

Sathiira,  824-5. 

Sati.  fern. ; satu,  ni.,  200,  201, 
404,  682  ; “faithful,”  325; 

(Gujari),  534  ; pillars,  196  ; ^ 
wife  of  Sankara,  373.  I 

Satia,  satia  =:  swastika,  916.  i 

Sat-nami,  sect,  852.  ! 

Satsaroch,  800. 

Sat -sir  a = mnla,  y.r.,  746. 

Sattar  Shah  Ghazi,  Pir,  596. 
Sattowara,  825. 

Sattvam,  64. 

Saturday.  257. 

Saturn,  240,  739. 

Satvata,  367. 

Sat  wall  in,  759. 

Sat  wan,  seventh  day  obseiwance 
after  a birth,  752. 

Satwansa,  — I,  761.  j 

Satwara,  sathiira,  = mnklawa,  j 
824-5,  833.  | 

Saukan  mora,  202. 

Saura,  — patia,  123. 


I Sauvira,  an  extinct  tribe,  54. 

Sawal,  1‘equest,  804. 

I Sawan,  149,  233,  240,  788  ; swing- 

I ing  in,  397. 

Sawan  = mathe  lagaAvan,  787. 

Sawani,  735. 

Sawant,  221. 

Sawerai,  180. 

Saya,  252. 

Sayyid,  203,  399,  579  ft"  ; 805,  812- 
831  ; iShahid,  327  ; — Ishaq, 
585  ; - — Kabir,  621  ; — Alahmud, 
620;  — Muhammad,  538-9. 

Sayyids,  256. 

Sazindab-i-MMi,  inoon-maker, 
583. 

I Scarcity,  132,  133. 

I Science  of  unlucky  times,  243. 

1 Sectarial  marks,  909. 

Sects,  Jain,  113 ; 72,  of  Islam, 

: 502. 

; Seja,  857,  860,  862. 

j Seia,  898. 

I Seli,  391. 

j Sen  Devi,  331. 

: Sena,  113. 

‘ Sengi,  demon,  404. 

1 Senr  or  Sain,  787. 

! Sera,  85,  899. 

- Ses  (Shesh  P)  iNag,  166. 

Seven  paths,  the,  539. 

Sewak,  46,  389. 

Sewal,  898,  899.  The  boy’s  or 
girl’s  mother  picks  up  her 
petticoat  and  touches  liis  body 
all  over  Avith  it. 

Sex,  determination  of,  761  ; in 
trees,  741. 

Sgoli,  festi\^al,  472. 

Sliab  Barat-i,  806,  809-811,  812— 
833,  886. 

SliMi  = circumcision,  779  ; Ghare 
ki,  Gurlvi,  Tage  ki,  829. 

Shadi  Khan,  618. 

Shadi,  martyr,  shrine  of,  781. 

Shafian  tenets,  503. 

Shagun,  786,  787-92,  803. 

ShMi,  a title,  709-10  ; Abdul  Aziz, 
627  ; Abulia  Kamazi,  598 ; 
Ahmad  Chishti,  537  ; Ali  Mu- 
hammad Husain,  605  ; Badr 
Divvan,  624  ; Bhik,  Rosai,  529, 
530  ; BilaAval,  542  ; Ghand,  551  ; 
Chiragh,  543  ; Chokha,  Sayyid 
Akbar  Ali,  536-7  ; Daula, 
630  ft.  ; Dujan,  547  ; Ibrahim, 
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zidrat.  579  ; Ismail  Sahib,  597  ; 
JaLau,  498,  501,  542,  0^15  ; 

Jamal,  542  ; Qadiri,  543  ; Ja- 
iiaid,  535;  Maqbiil,  593  ; Maq- 
sud,  593  ; Mobkam,  hnjra  of, 
533  ; Mnbammad  Gliaiis,  542-3  ; 
Niaz  Alimad,  491  ; Qnmes,  542  ; 
Raliina,  623;  Ralimatiillali  Sliab. 
533  ; Raza,  542  ; Sadr-ud- Din, 
602  ; Shams,  603  ; Sharif, 
Qalandaj-,  595 ; Sondha,  532  ; 
Snlaiman,  Khwaja,  491  ; Wala- 
yat,  532  ; Wilayat,  624. 
Sliahabad,  699. 

Sliah-i-Latif  Barri,  130. 

Sliahana,  Baba,  390. 

Sliahbala.  See  sarbala. 

S h ah  b a z - i - Q alandai*i , 543. 

Shahid,  203,  327,  622,  624,  701, 
707  ; Ganj,  713;  Mard,  601. 
Shalipnri,  204. 

Shaikh,  520-2;  a grade,  539,  549, 
555,  cf.  590  ; Abdulla,  Mian, 
504;  Chilli,  626;  Faizi,  501; 
Hakim,  547  ; Alahmud,  532 ; 
Muhammad,  504 ; — Baka,  ih.  ; 
Musa,  543  ; Hizam,  503 ; 
Quraislies,  831  ; Sadr  Jalian, 
759  ; Sajan,  Tliag,  678. 
Shaikh-ul-Ahmad,  family  of,  701. 
Shaikh -ul-lslam,  492. 

Shaikh  Yusuf,  596  ; Zakaria,  502  ; 

Zaman,  502. 

Shaikhsha,  111. 

Shail,  a stone  temple,  434. 

Shaitan,  559. 

Shaiva,  and  Yaishnava,  259. 
Shaivism,  283  ft;  Tantric,  82. 
Shaiya,  840. 

Shakadvipi  Brahmans,  45,  46. 
Shakan,  217. 

Shakhs,  912. 

Shakti,  259,  372  ; Devi,  331. 

Shali,  a Jat  (jot,  351. 

Shall!,  311. 

Sham  Das,  — ji,  388  f. 

Shamanism,  61,  62. 

Shamji,  120. 

Shams  Khan,  Mughal  faujdMq 
699. 

Shamshan,  867  ; hliut,  377. 
Shamsheri  Mahadeo,  273. 

Shamsi  TalM^,  546. 

Shams-ud-Din,  542  ; Tabriz!,  544, 
545-6  ; Turk,  620. 

Shan,  798. 


Shand,  435  ; yuy,  345. 

' Shanei,  deota,  447. 

: Shaneti,  deota,  447. 

I Shang  Cliul,  (leotd,  442. 
j Shanghai-i.  433. 

1 Shankaia  Devi,  354. 

' Shankhu  Kag,  168-iL 
* Shanti,  744,  747,  870  ; — hawau, 
436. 

! Sliaraf-ud-Din,  Bii  Ali  Qalandar,. 

619  ; Shah.  ()18. 

! Sharali  Deo,  467. 

Sharfi  khori,  809. 

Shargan,  a deofa,  431. 
i Sharsliai,  a Nag,  167,  168. 

I Shai'van  Nag,  162. 

Shastras,  745,  784-5,  799-801^ 

I 917. 

' Shattaria,  Qadij-ia,  542. 
j Sheep,  wild,  in  Lahnl,  96. 
i Sheo  Naraiii,  R.  B.  Pandit,  696. 

' Sher — Muhammad  Ghazi,  593  ; 

Shah,  605  ; Shah  Stir,  626 ; 

I -dahan,  913. 

: Sheri  = saer,  q.c.,  474. 

' Sherkot,  Mahadeo,  277. 
i Shesh  Nag,  154,  191,  317-8. 
j Shi’a,  143,  574  ft,  586  ; rosaries  of, 
i 629. 

Shi’ite,  Laws,  506. 

Shib,  916. 

Shikari  Devi,  426. 

Shi  la  asthapan,  911. 

Shindasan,  Devi,  302. 

Shin(s),  cannibalism  among,  25,= 
China  P,  53  ; = Rana,  59. 

Shir,  deota,  458. 

Shirgan  (Sargun)  Nag,  169, 
170. 

Shirini  khori.  sweet-eating,  809. 
Shiv  Nath,  687. 

Shiva,  80,  119,  132,  259,  260  ft, 
1 273  f,  358,  373  f,  401,  419, 

I 420,  740,  870  ; bhumi,  130 

j worship  of,  31. 

i Shivala,  259,  283  ft ; in  KarnM, 
286. 

SliivanMh,  687-8. 

Shivi,  55. 

Shivkanji,  687. 

Shogu,  deota,  469. 

I Shop  and  out-houses,  917. 

Shor,  Shorkot,  Shibipura,  29. 

Shri  Badat,  357. 

Shri  Bai,  goddess,  357. 

Shrigul,  290  ft. 
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Shrine,  in  memoryof  Guru  Nanak’s 
marriage,  711 ; — s,  197-8 ; 

aspects  of,  193  ; Chishti,  530-1 ; 
hypaethral,  534. 

Shringa,  rishi,  422,  423,  424. 

Shroud  ceremonies,  878. 

Shubh,  a deoia,  431. 

Shudani,  55. 

Shudhi,  purification,  858. 

Shudnania,  833. 

Shujatpur,  near  Dacca,  ^^r64. 

Shukar,  dusri,  354. 

Shuka,r,  Venus,  128. 

Shukarana,  810. 

Shuma,  a feast,  888. 

Shumshan  hhumi,  839. 

Sliyani  Deo,  468. 

Sial,  124  ; Chela  sept  of,  503. 

Sial  sing,  253. 

Sialkot,  125,  127,  504  ; sclioo  a 
497. 

Sian  figure  (Radhiki),  915. 

Siana,  “ cunning,”  a wizard,  738. 

Siapa,  mourning,  846-7. 

Siar,  48. 

Sich’en-tsogch’en,  monastery  :it, 
74. 

Sidala,  Devi,  354. 

Siddh.  Sidh,  278  fi,  401  ; Chanrasi 
440. 

Sidh  Aniinia,  a book,  698,  Xote  4. 

Siddh,  Bairag  Lok,  264. 

Sidha,  902. 

Sidlii,  a dance,  919,  920. 

Sidi  Mania,  492. 

Sihi*a,  a marriage  song,  822. 

Sihi-a  bandhna,  to  tie  on  the  chaplet 
of  flowers,  817. 

Sika  Ram,  577. 

Sikh,  389  ; a belief,  258  ; Initiates 
(first  five),  697  ; temple  in 
Lahore  (Chunianf , 714  ; water- 
men, 317  ; war  with  Mughal 
court,  683-701 ; — s in  Mandi, 
691  ; — s in  Kangra  and  Chaniba, 
692;  later  incursions  into  the 
lulls,  692  ; fiscal  system,  682  ; 
Note  2,  683,  693  ; the  five  K’s, 
695 ; attitude  to  Hindu  cults, 
694  ; Khalsa  sect  instituted,  695  ; 
Pahul  rite,  696  ; women.  Note 
2,  696,  697  ; Expiation  of  infan- 
ticide, 696  ; development  of  war- 
like character,  684 ; schisms, 
686  ; relations  witli  Hill  states, 
688  ; watchwords,  698;  coinage, 
123 


702  ; inscriptions  on,  703  ; 
regime^  704;  and  government, 
704  ; — s,  disruption  of,  700  ; 
transition  from  theocracy  to 
monarchy,  678  ; sects  (1)  the 
Tat  Khalsa,  (2)  the  Bandai  ; 
confederacies,  706 ; Dehras  or 
camps,  707  ; inisls,  706  ; terri- 
torial divisions,  707 ; taxation, 
707  ; military  resources,  707  ; 
quoits,  708  ; rosaries,  708  ; Art. 
1.,  708  ; blue  dress,  709  : shrines, 
710  ; shrines  in  liills,  692  ; 
shrines  in  Gurdas])nr.  711  ; 
shrines  in  Eerozej)ni-.  712;  ideals. 
716  ; philosophy,  717  ; military 
character,  origin  of,  719 ; Dais 
or  armies  (1)  Budha  (or 
vetei-an),  (2)  Tarn,  or  Youno-, 
701  ; view  of  Transmigration, 
720  ; Conception  of  DiviniHq 
720  ; definition  of  Khalsa,  720  ; 
— s in  C’liamba,  693  ; pilgrim’s 
itinej-aryto  8.  India  and  Cejdon, 
687  ; rule  in  Kulu,  692  ; temples 
in  8.  India,  687  ; Bhatra,  687  ; 
iManjlii,  707  ; ^lalwai,  707  ; — s 
as  mercenaries,  693  ; 844  ; ism, 
extension  of,  686  ; recluses, 
681  ; beliefs,  682 ; reformers, 
682;  Decalogue  discovered, 
682 ; Buddhist  ])redecessors  of 
— (junta,  66. 

8iklii,  709  ; a tithe,  683. 

Sikliiii,  78. 

Sikliisni,  676  ff. 

Si],  essence,  716. 

Simanat  (F),  735. 

Sinidi,  = kurrain,  897. 

Sinilia,  113. 

Simjoi*,  contiguity  (?),  — ki  birddri, 
kinship  founded  on  a common 
boundary.  893. 

Simla  Hills,  197. 

Sinilasaii,  336. 

Simuk,  258. 

Sindha,  181. 

Sindhii,  54,  283. 

Sindhti  Bir,  316  If,  645. 

Sindhu,  .lats,  193. 

Sin-dje,  83. 

Siiiga,  rishi,  422. 

Singh  (lion)  adoption  of  title  by 
Sikhs,  695,  709-10;  r=:  snake 
god,  143 ; 698-9. 

Singlia,  172. 
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Singhapiira,  = Salt  Range,  32. 
Singhasan  Devi,  334. 

Singlipuria,  706. 

Singfi,  raksJiasa.  410  f. 

Sip  Deo,  467. 

Sipi,  fair  at,  401. 

Sipnr,  devata^  401. 

Siqti,  540. 

Sir  guddi,  marriage,  796. 

Sir  jori,  head  touching,  801. 

Sir  warna  kuram,  817,  819. 

Sirai  Mangha  (Sikh  temple  and 
fair),  713. 

Sirhind,  504,  699-707 ; battle  of, 
703. 

Sirial,  175  ; Chhariyal. 

Sir-kap,  124;  Raja,  131. 

Sirkap  Shah,  622. 

Sirmhr,  691.  699,  792-96. 

Sirmuri,  302. 

Sir-sukh,  124. 

Sisant,  rite  in  sixth  month  of 
pregnancy,  731. 

Sister’s  son,  129. 

Sita.  370,  801. 

Sitala,  318  ; Devi,  350  ff. 

Sithni,  insult,  810. 

Sitla,  863. 

Sitlu  Mahadeo,  322. 

Siva,  404  ff. 

Siwalik  = Sapadalaksha,  22,  47  ; 

rajas  of,  23  ; Gurjaras  of,  37. 

Si-  Yidani,  Vajra-purba,  73. 

Siyar,  = Sitala ghar,  351. 
Skandila,  113. 

Snake,  worship,  143. 

Sneezing,  omens,  221. 

Sodhi  Khatris,  682  ; — s of  Anand- 
pur,  692. 

Sodhi  Sultan,  683. 

Sogu  Yag,  169. 

Sohag,  901,  794;  — utarna,  843; 
glass  wristlets  and  a nose-ring, 
894. 

Sohala,  717. 

Sohan  sihra.  a garland  of  flowers, 
817. 

Soharni,  850,  855-6. 

Sohla,  eulogy,  759. 

Sohra,  787. 

Solanki=:Chalukya,  36.^ 

Solono,  day,  915. 

Soman,  709. 

Sona,  figure,  915. 

Sondha,  858. 

Sondhia,  = dasuthan,  752. 


Soiidip,  687. 

Sophytes,  Saubhiiti,  28. 

Sotar,  = snake,  400. 

South-eastern  Punjab,  786,  803, 
810. 

South-west  Punjab,  787-8Q3. 
Soyam,  = fya,  889,  and  phul,  886, 
888. 

Spatik,  white  crystal,  708. 

Spin  Guild,  586. 

Sj)irit,  after  death,  204;  — s,  205  ; 

and  witclies,  206  ; on  earth,  207. 
Spirits,  65, 199  ; Moslem  beliefs  in, 
560. 

Spiti,  Buddliism  in,  67,  88. 

Sri  Chalda,  408  ff. 

Sri  Chand,  Baba,  710,  712. 

Sri  CholaSa]iib,mandir,Gurdaspur, 
710. 

Sri  Darbar  Saiiib,  Sikh  mandir, 
tank  and  fair  at  Ferozepur,  713. 
Sri  Girdhari  Ji,  shrine,  389. 

Sri  Khand  Mahadeva,  261. 

Sri  Kun,  171. 

Sri  Soba  Nath,  269. 

Srividya,  426. 

Sthan,  of  Guru  Hargoviiid,  712. 
Sthanakwasi,  103. 

Stars,  seeing  the,  after  a birth, 
773-4. 

Status  of  hostages,  Note  6,  685. 
Sthavira,  82. 

Stone  Age,  19. 

Structure  of  house,  914. 

Snbal,  501. 

Subha,  exchange  of  presents,  792. 
Subhadra,  397. 

Submontane,  Eastern,  Ethno- 
graphy of,  37  ; Western,  Ethno- 
graphy of,  8. 

Such,  purity,  716. 

Sncha  Singh,  Note  1,  707. 

Sudak  ka  khana,  770. 

Sudharman,  111. 

Siidra,  occupations,  43  ; caste 
marks  for,  909. 

Suf,  wool,”  517. 

SufaidMiwMa  Baba,  zidrat,  595. 
Sufed  Koh,  577. 

Sufi,  502;  literature,  522-3;  orders, 
540  h,  542. 

Suhism,  502. 

Suhag-pattari,  800  ; utarna,  843. 
Suhagpura,  827. 

Suharwardi,  540 ; Qadiri,  542  ; 
Order,  544  ff. 
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Suhbat,  518. 

Suheli,  907. 

Sukarcliakia  misl,  693. 

Sulaiman,  129. 

Sultan  Gliazi,  Mian,  595. 

Sultan  Ibrahim,  529. 

Sultaui,  566. 

Suinbha,  325. 

Sun,  offerings  to,  739  ; symbol, 
918  ; temple  of,  489 ; worship, 
123. 

Sauar,  795. 

Simdar-Shahia,  710. 

Sunday,  218,  240,  241,  257, 258, 352. 
Sun  (Iran,  Rani,  125. 
iSunli-laiiia,  906. 

Siinnat,  521,  778. 

Sunni,  586  ; doctrines,  575  ; rosa- 
ries, 629. 

Suiiyata,  63. 

Superstitions,  agricultural,  218  et 
seqq.  ; minor,  221  ; about  dwell- 
ings, 910. 

Sfitak.  892. 

Surail,  177,  178. 

Suraj,  765  ; Deota,  193  ; Kiind, 
403  ; hfarain,  123. 

Suraj,  Baba,  393. 

Sui’ajpal,  431. 

Suranjit,  220. 

Surasena,  26. 

Surat,  687. 

Suril,  Serai,  192. 

Siirjan,  175. 

Surjila,  185. 

Siist  Griind,  585. 

Satarbandh,  435-6. 

Suthankal,  433. 

Sutra,  thread,  753. 

Svetadvipa,  367,  368.  ^ 

Swabi  Tahsil,  832.  • 

Swami  Dyal,  fair,  277. 
Swami-Karttika,  323. 

Swarga,  841. 

Swastika,  65  ; — bon,  61  ; on 
houses,  916,  918. 

Swat,  56. 

Swati,  594,  595,  784. 

Swayas,  717. 

Swearing  friendship,  904. 
Swetambara,  103,  104,  105,  113. 
Swinging,  at  fetes,  397. 

Syadvada,  107. 

Syana,  236  ; — s,  or  wizards,  738. 
Sylhet,  687. 

Symbolism,  in  building  rites,  912. 


T. 

Tabus,  230  ff. 

Tadia,  armlet,  899. 

Tafuri,  540. 

Tagadhri,  a thread,  753,  756. 

Tahir  Bandagi,  541. 

Tahli  Sahib,  niandirat  Ferozepur, 
; 710. 

: Taliur,  tahiir  = circumcision,  778. 

Taht-ul-hanak,  878. 
i Taj-ud-Din,  Shaikh,  502,  533. 

! Taj-al-Acifin,  502. 

Takan,  Tukan, ' a province  of 
1 Vasdeo,  40. 

Takbir,  764. 

Takht,  494;  “throne,”  822;  — 
nbelna  ; — jami,  832. 

Takia  Mahaiidri,  and  — wali 
shrine,  595. 

Takka,  47. 

Takke  or  Takhian  di  pachar, 
786. 

Takolak,  Nag,  154. 

Takrasi  Nag,  168-9. 

Tala,  rite,  the,  435. 

Talikot,  battle  of,  687. 

Talli,  pana,  905. 

Talwaudi,  birth-place  of  Guru 
Nanak,  676. 

Tamahi,  rite  observed  three 
months  after  a death,  886. 
Tambol  = neota,  814. 

Tambii  Sahib,  713. 

Tamdin,  Hayagriva,  77. 

Tanawali.  595. 

Tank,  40.' 

“ Tank  of  the  Guru  ” fair  at 
Khosa  Kotla,  712. 

Tantra,  Yogachara,  71,  73. 
Tantrism,  79,  82. 

Tantrists,  68. 

Tanjur,  72. 

Tao-isni,  61,  62. 

Tapa,  113. 

Tapas,  109,  110,  184. 

Tapteshar  Mahadeo,  269. 

Tara,  71,  329,  325;  the  helper, 
81  ; the  21  Taras,  82  = Ganbo- 
chhag-du  gba,  &c.,  93  ; Devi, 
426  ; Devi,  of  Tarab,  357. 

Tara  Nath,  358. 

Taragga,  a thread,  753. 

Tarain  saja.  first  Magh.  474. 
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Taraii  Imam,  GOl. 

Tarar,  a tribal  area,  51. 

Tarema  = Lakslimi,  92. 

Tarei-,  131. 

Tarija,  833. 

Tarkhan,  366. 

Tarn  Taran,  683. 

Tarslan,  fair,  341. 

Taruna-Dal,  701. 

Tasawwaf,  548. 

Tasbih,  629. 

Tat  KliaLsa,  700-1. 

Tathagata,  77,  78,  79. 

Tatig  iSTag,  175. 

Tatiri,  plover,  241. 

Taxiles,  27. 

Tazia,  742. 

Teething,  omens  from,  746. 

Teg,  sword,  703 ; BaliMur,  686. 
Tej  Chand,  Raja  of  Mandi,  429. 
Teja,  203. 

Tejbal,  averts  evil  spirits,  917. 

Tel, 819  ; — lagana,  837  ; charhana, 
814. 

Telai-,  Teln  Ram,  a son  born  after 
three  girls,  745. 

Teliraja,  319. 

Teln  Ram,  745. 

Temples,  form  of,  434. 

Terami,  850. 

Tera-panthi,  103,  104. 

Terminology  of  Moslem  betrothal 
observances,  803. 

Tewa  = lagan,  894. 

Tewar,  teur,  troussean,  732  ; trewar 
in  S.A¥. 

Thadairi,  archery,  363. 

Thakna,  charm,  danfon  ha — , 
charm  of  the  teeth,  746. 

Thakni,  tliaiikni,  rite  in  pregnancy, 

Thaknr,  42;  (Bain),  155;  = 
Mahadeo,  68. 

Thakurain,  51. 

ThaknrdwM’a,  259. 

Thai  ceremony,  807,  832-834. 
Thama,  a wedding  rite,  797-8. 
Than,  431. 

Thanakwasi,  103. 

Thanesar,  31,  868. 

Thankni,  14ote  2,  731. 

Thapa,  829,  893,  917. 

Thapna,  831. 

Thara,  circle,  917. 

Tharan  Imam,  600. 

Tharn,  Raja,  of  Habri,  621. 


Thaska  Miranji,  529,  688. 
Thathlu,  deota,  458. 

Tharapere,  433. 

Tharu-bateri,  433. 

Theocracy,  Sikh,  704. 

1 hikri,  slierd, — ki  sagai,  betrothal 
at  birtli,  768  ; ki  mang,  pre- 
natal, 804. 

I Thir  Mai,  deota,  431. 

I Royleana, 

I Thomas,  George,  703. 

I Thombar,  433. 

I Three,  nnlncky,  222. 

I Threshing-floor,  219. 

I Thnmbai-devi,  433. 

I Thunder,  134. 
j Thursday,  241 . 

I Tiari  pan  a,  906. 
j Tibet,  Westei-n,  35. 

I Tibetan  race,  in  Spiti,  etc.,  6; 

! invasion,  35. 

Tiddi,  mourning,  888. 

Tigra  satna,  906. 

Tij  festival,  812. 

Tija  = so  yam.  887,  889 
Tij  on,  fair,  395. 

Tika,  684 ; or  sikka,  786  • rf 

tilak.  ' ’ 

likas,  22,  of  Jnnga,  444  f. 
Tikar-jag,  feast,  436. 

Tikka  bhejna,  805. 

Ill  chanali,  rice  and  ftl  mixed 
761. 

Til  khelna,  802. 

Tilak,  259,  376,  680 ; Note  7 
786  ; f/.  tika.  ^ 

Tilanjali,  oft'erii>g  of  water  and 

sesamiim  seeds,  840,  846,  857. 
Tilla  Jogian,  289. 

Tilli  = Chilli,  626. 

Timbnlla,  56. 

Times,  nnlncky,  239  f. 

Tinan,  a dialect  of  LMinl,  90. 

Ting  Gnnd,  585. 

Tingri,  Pir,  628. 

Tirath-bahin,  903. 

Tiraths,  288  f.  ; — Paralsar,  288. 
Tiranri,  699. 

Tirkhi,  qnick  time,  919. 
Tirmalkheri  (Madras  town),  688. 
Tirphal  ka  gontar,  a rite  observed 
on  the  third  day  after  a birth 
750. 

Tirphalla,  751. 

Tirsul,  trident,  147. 
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Tiru,  447. 

Titli,  lunar  daj^,  740. 

Timana,  124. 

Tohana,  830, 

Toleration,  Moslem,  495. 

Toiichara,  inoculator,  356. 
Tong-sriing,  64. 

Tor  Guild,  586. 

Tor  KamM,  zidrat^  597. 

Toramana,  39. 

Tor  an,  815. 

Torna,  821. 

Tosha,  food  given  in  alms,  toslie 
ki  roti,  food  “for  the  journey,” 
880,  881,  882. 

Traga,  204. 

Transmigration.  See  Metempsy- 
chosis, 720. 

Travel,  portents,  225. 

Treabanj,  788. 

Tree,  worship,  135,  136-7. 

Trees,  castes  among,  256. 

Tretari,  dance,  919. 

Tribes  of  Sirsa,  790  ; Rajputs  of 
Kaithal,  791  ; Gujars  of  Rupar, 
791  ; Jats  of  Lahore,  791  ; 
Rajputs  of  Lahore,  791. 
Trigartta,  131. 

Trikha  Tirath,  288. 

Trikhals,  beliefs  about,  745. 
Trikhal,  (1)  third  (conception)  ; 
(2)  a child  of  one  sex  born  after 
three  of  the  other,  743 ; — 
slidnti,  744. 

Triloknatli,  420. 

Triplets,  742. 

Tripundra,  909. 

Tsanit,  85. 

Tuesday,  217,  218,  242,  253. 
Tughlaq  Shah,  493. 

TukhM'a,  a tribe,  54, 

TulMan,  256. 

Tulamba,  678. 

Tulsi  ki  minjaran,  267. 

Tulsi,  138,  259. 

Tuna,  tona,  258. 

Tunda  rdkshasa,  325-6. 

Tundi  Bhut,  326. 

Tunga,  426. 

Tuntia,  814. 

Tun  war,  15  : = Tomara,  36. 

Turi,  506. 

Turi,  576. 

Turi,  Malli  Khel,  588. 

Turk,  Turki,  34. 

Turn  Nag,  170. 


Tusi,  540. 
Twelve,  222. 
Twins,  746. 
Typhus,  694. 


U. 

Uba  acliwal,  807. 

Ubha  ki  rotian,  886. 

Uboh,  124. 

Uch,  college  at,  490. 

Uch,  495. 

Uch  Sharif,  605. 

Uchhar,  884. 

Udah,  Uevi,  428-9. 

Udasi,  399,  710,  711,  714  Sikhs, 
681,  684,  685,  694. 

Ugdi-Guga,  178. 

Ugga,  254. 

Ujla,  white,  762. 

Ulma,  501-2. 

Uma,  325. 

Umar  Aga,  592. 

Umbilical  cord  observances,  747, 
764. 

Umdatul-Tawarikh,  685. 
Umm-us-sabian,  217. 

Unlucky  children,  743. 

Upadhyaj^a,  111. 

Upakesa,  113. 

Upashamita,  109. 

Up)ashraya,  111. 

Upendra,  371. 

Urdhpund,  909. 

Urna,  “wool,”  517. 

Ushinara,  55. 

Utmannama  Tappa,  807,  832. 
Utmanzais,  806. 

Utrahan,  784. 

Utran,  784. 


V. 

Vaccination,  257. 

I Vacha  Chauhaii,  178,  188. 

. Vachaka,  111. 

Vaimanika,  112. 

Vairochana,  78. 

Vaislinava,  259,  390,  391,681,  909. 
Vaishnava,  innovations  of,  4;  ele- 
ments, 918. 

Vaishnava  sect,  909-10. 
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Vaislino  Devi,  329. 

Vaji’apani,  80,  81. 

Validity  of  Hindu  betrotlial,  790. 
Vamana,  369. 

Vara  sui,  801. 

Varalia,  369. 

Vardhamana  Maliavira,  106. 
Vardhapundra,  909. 

Vasati,  an  extinct  tribe,  51. 

Vasdev,  Vasudeva,  23;  the  Kn- 
shaii  king,  31  ; his  nationality, 

. 17. 

Vassa,  rains,  86. 

Vasudeva,  367,  368  f,  377. 

Vasuki,  132,  169. 

Vayu,  120. 

Veda,  118. 

Vedic  calture,  antiquity  of,  20. 
Vedic  death  ritual,  810. 

Vedic  scheme  of  death  ritual,  839. 
Vedwa,  gifts  to,  811. 

Veiled  prophet,  582-3. 

Ventura,  General,  691. 

Venus,  offerings  to,  739. 

Viaticum  (baitarni),  811. 

Vichar,  thoughtfulness,  716. 
Vidhata  Mata,  worship  of,  750, 
751. 

Vidya,  63. 

Viewing  the  stars,  772. 

Vigils,  778. 

Vikramaditya,  131. 

Viman,  bier,  812. 

Vimanas,  112. 

Vipasyin,  78. 

Vishn-ganth,  909. 

Vishn-pad  (Bishn-),  909. 

Vishnu,  80,  119,  259,  366  ff,  377, 
396,  101,  870,  905. 

Vishnu,  incarnate  in  RishabnMh, 

101. 

Visvabhu,  78. 

Visvakarma,  366,  398. 

Vitunda,  325. 

Vows,  769,  780  f,  782. 

Vrata,  109. 

Vrishni,  367,  368. 

Viigupa,  a demon,  62. 

Vva.sa,  120.  131-5. 

w. 

Wadh.  marriage,  832. 

Wahabia,  510. 

Wajud-i-zilli,  533. 


Wakdan,  irrevocable  Hindu  betro- 
thal contract,  785.  ^ 

Wali  Abdali,  Shah,  628. 

Wali  Qandhari,  Moslem  Saint, 
678. 

Wali  Qandaliari,  Baba,  628. 
Walima,  833. 

Waliyati  = bejindri,  138. 

Waq,  790. 

Warena,  support  : c/.  sanbhal, 

811,  831. 

Wari,  822,  Note  2,  827. 

I Wari,  clothes,  &c.,  given  to  the 
! bride  on  the  boy’s  behalf,  822. 

; Warpher,  896. 

I WarAveshwar  Mahadeo,  272. 
Washing  corpse,  876. 

Wasi  Karam,  Khwaja,  577. 

Wasil,  ibn-i-’Ata.  506. 

Waslia,  517. 

AVasta  (house-god),  913. 

WastA  912,  913. 

AVat  = sag,  792. 

Watta-satta.  786. 

Watr  sakh,  792. 

Wazir,  ancestor  of,  592. 
i Wazirs,  835. 

I AVazir,  Kabul  Khel,  586-7,  589. 
i Wazir.  Karmandi  Khel,  589. 

! Wazir,  Madd  Khel,  and  Ahmad zai, 
589. 

Wazirs’  dances  at  ’Id,  920. 
Wednesday,  218,  210,  241,  353. 

I AAeham,  gifts,  after  a birth,  771. 
Well  at  Govindwal,  beliefs  about, 
682. 

Well  Avorship,  751. 

Wells,  133,  131. 

AVidow  re-marriage  in  Kangra  and 
Kulu  (jhajra),  796. 

Widow’s  mourning  (Hindu),  813. 
Wilayat  Shah,  624. 

Wilayati  Pathans,  808,  830. 
AAitchcraft,  208,  213. 

Y. 

Yahar  (Yeer),  19. 

Yakkha,  367.  ' 

Yama,  83,  134,  170. 

Yam  a.  the  Death-god,  866. 
Yama-Loka,  849. 

Yamaraj,  205. 

A^ana,  64. 

; Yar  Muhammad,  Haji,  504. 
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Yashkun,  59. 

Yath,  f-iiii,  357. 

Yatim,  Shall,  536. 

Yandheyas  = Joiyas  P,  31,  55. 
Ye’sen,  64. 

Yidam,  tutelary  deities,  77,  79; 

— Chakdor,  79,  SO,  82,  87. 
Yoga,  63,  74. 

Yogachara,  71. 

Yogni,  249. 

Yoni,  68. 

Yueli-chi,  34. 

Yul-lha  = Dewa,  77,  83. 

Yum,  79. 

Yung-drung-boii,  61. 

Yusuf zai,  tribal  tract,  53. 


z. 

Zabul,  22. 

Zabulistan,  40,  47. 

Zacha,  766  ; — gii'i,  rani,  queen 
mother,”  773. 

Zahir  Diwan,  178, 


I Zahir  Pir,  121. 

Zahir  Pir,  171,  182. 

Zaidi,  529. 

Zaimusht,  575. 

Zain-ul-abidain,  566. 

Zakaria  Khan,  702. 

Zalawin,  919. 

Zamaii  Shah,  709. 

Zamindar  = Jat,  13. 

Zanakh,  878. 

Zanakhi,  907. 

Zar-i-zimmiya,  495. 

Zat  fair,  362. 

Ziarat,  defined,  576. 

Ziarats,  in  Kurraiii,  577  if. 

Zikr,  520-1. 

Zikr,  539,  549,  553. 

Zinda,  391. 

Zinda  Pir,  562,  563. 

Zinda  Pir,  601. 

Zoho,  a class  in  Spiti  = Lohar,  69. 
Zoroastrians,  25 ; deities  on  Ku- 
shan  coins.  34  ; cf.  45. 

Zuhak,  21,  22.^ 

Zuhr  prayer,  805. 

Zunnar,  521. 
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